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^WEEX    IS    THE     TIME     FOR^    JOYOVS     FOLKv 

vJ     Of   gifts   and    minstf^elsy, 
Yet    I.  O  LOWLY- HEAFcr ED    One, 

Ckave    bvt   Thy    company. 
On    lonesome    koad  ,    beset    \vith    dr.ead, 

My    qvesting     lies    afak.  . 
1    have     no    light,    save    in    the    east 

The    gleaming    of    Thy    stab^  . 


mm 


In  cloisteked   aisles    they    keep    to-day 

Thy    feast,    O    living     Lokd!  ,. 

With    pomp    of   banner-  ,    pkide    of   SONG,  fl: 

And    stately    sovndinc    nvor.d  .  i''^' 

MvTE    stand  the    kings   of  powep^  and   place,  Vj 

While    pkiests    of   holy    mind 
Dispense  Thy    blessed    hekitace 

Of   peace   to  all    mankind. 


K 


m 


I    KNOW   A   spot    where      BVDLESS      TWIGS 

AkE      BAR.E      above      THE      SNOW,  Wj 

And   wheke     sweet    v/intek.- loving    bikds    ''  ' 

Flit   softly    to  and    fb.6: 
Ther.e    with   the    svn    fok  altafc- fifle  , 

The     EAfCTH      FOR.     KNEELING -plage, 

The    gentle    aib^    for.   ghokister^  , 
\\/ill     I    ADOR.E    Thy    face. 


mrijj^ 


I 


VM^: 


LOVD,   VNDEKNEATH      the      GR.EAT     BLVE      SKY 

My    heart    shall    p/ean     sing, 
The   gold    and   mykr^h    of    meekest    love 

Mine    only    offer.ing  . 
Bliss   of  Thy   bifcth   shall   qvicken    me  ; 

And    fob.  Thy    pain    and    dole 
Teaks    ake    bvt    vain  ,  so    I   will   keep 

The    silence   of   the    sovl  . 
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THE   OLD    DOMINION. 

BY     T  n  O  JI  A  S     NELSON     PAGE. 

"' The  Virginian  ?  Whrtt  is  he  gooil  for?  I  always  thougiit  he  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  cultivate 
tobacco  anil  my  gnuuiniothor,'  says  my  lord,  langliiiig. 

"She  struck  her  hand  upon  the  table  with  an  energy  that  made  the  glasses  dance.  'I  say  he  was  the 
best  of  vou  all."  " — ThucArrai/. 


ri^IIE  travelloi-  to-day  who  takes  a  run 
JL  tliroiigh  Virginia  on  one  of  the  roads 
which  cut  across  her  from  Washington 
to  the  south  or  southwest  gets  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  that  which  is  in  fact  the 
Old  Dominion,  for  in  localities  through- 
out this  section,  poor  as  it  appears,  lie 
some  of  the  best  farming-lands  in  the 
State  — the  lands,  in  fact,  which  once 
made  her  wealthy:  and  much  besides  her 
lands  enters  into  that  which  is  the  Old 
Dominion. 

Virginia  is  divided  geographically  into 
sections. 

Of  these  sections  the  richest,  and  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  are  the  Valley  and  the 
Southwest,  whilst  the  oldest  and  the  best 
known  are  the  Tidewater  (including  the 
South  Side)  and  the  Piedmont. 

Of  later  years  the  tendency  of  immi- 
gration has  been  towards  those  more 
fertile  sections,  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Valley  and  of  the  Southwest  making 
them  as  desirable  as  farm  lands  as  they 
are  beautiful.  The  mountains,  once  in- 
accessible to  the  outer  world,  are  rich 
enough  in  ii'on  and  coal  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Northern  investors  and  to 
draw  capital  almost  unlimited,  and  rail- 
way lines  like  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
tV  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  recognizing  their  future, 
liave  penetrated  them,  placing  alike  their 
ore-filled  ranges  and  their  fertile  val- 
leys in  direct  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  and  opening  the  wav  for  en- 
terprise and  capital  to  make  this  long- 
closed  portion  of  the  Old  Dominion  one 
of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
country.  A  trip  down  tli(!  Valley  of  \'ir- 
g-inia  or  across  the  rolling  Piedmont  will, 
especially  in  the  summer,  well  repay  the 
trouble,  though  one  should  nev^er  leave; 
his  car;  for  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
sections  of  this  country  than  that  fvoin 
tiie  Potomac  to  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. 

The  idea,  however,  which  one  gets  from 
his  car  window  in  passing  through  east- 
ern Virginia  will  Vje  very  incorrect. 

From   Washington  to    Petersburg   the 


railway  passes  along  the  former  army 
track,  from  Petersburg  to  the  southern 
border  it  is  in  what  was  known  years 
ago  as  the  "Black  Belt,"  and  neither  sec- 
tion has  3'et  fully  recovered. 

This  region,  now  so  largely  grown  up 
in  forest  or  left  as  "old  fields,"  was,  be- 
fore the  war,  filled  with  comfortable  home- 
steads and  well-cultivated  farms.  It  was- 
here  that  much  of  the  early  history  of 
"Old  Virginia"  was  enacted.  A  single 
county  produced  George  Washington  and 
all  the  Lees.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  John  Marshall  were  from  the  Pied- 
mont, a  little  nearer  the  Blue  Ridge;  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  Henry  Clay  came  from 
the  same  country,  lower  down.  Even 
now  the  region  through  which  the  road 
passes  conveys,  with  its  leagues  of  appar- 
ently virgin  forest,  btit  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  life  within  it.  To  know  this 
one  must  leave  the  train  and  strike  out. 
into  the  country.  There  he  shall  find 
A^irginia.  It  is  true  he  will  frequently 
find  the  lands  poorly  cultivated  if  not 
poor;  he  will  tind  old  homesteads  di- 
shevelled and  worn,  and  he  will  find  the 
old  houses,  the  home  of  charming  hospi- 
tality and  refinement,  sadly  dilapidated 
and  unfurnished.  He  will  be  struck  by 
the  apparent  want  of  things  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  elsewhere,  and  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  ready  money  is  needed; 
but  in  a  little  time  he  will  forget  this;  he 
will  be  in  an  atmosphere  which  will  soothe 
his  senses  and  lull  him  into  a  state  of 
content,  and  he  will  become  aware  that 
there  is  something  even  amid  this  sim- 
plicity which  he  had  not  before  discov- 
ered, a  certain  restful  feeling  with  which 
the  external  is  in  harmony,  and  in  which 
it  is  well  with  the  spirit. 

Assuming  that  he  was  not  in  a  Pull- 
man, he  has  discovered  that  he  is  in  a  new 
i-egion,  or,  more  accurately,  a  new  envi- 
ronment, from  th»^  time  he  crossed  the 
Potomac.  The  low,  soft,  slow  speech, 
with  its  languid  long  vowels  and  neglect- 
ed final  endings,  has  caught  his  ear,  and 
he  listens  to  it  as  music  without  trying  to 
follf)W  the  words.      Then;  is  a  difference 


<«■• 
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IN    THE    BLACK    BELT. 


not  only  in  the  manner, but  in  the  matter. 
There  is  a  difference,  too,  not  very  marl^ed 
at  fii'st,  but  still  perceptible,  in  the  dress. 
The  peo})le  all  seem  to  know  each  other, 
and  they  talk  with  easy  familiarity  of  per- 
sonal concerns  as  members  of  one  family. 
The  conversation  is  more  personal  for 
that  reason,  the  tones  less  repressed.  The 
women  will  appear  less  expensively  dress- 
ed. A  man  will  probably  not  notice  this; 
for  they  will  be  generally  prettier  than 
those  he  left  tlie  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  they  will  have  something  about  them 
— an  air,  a  manner,  a  something — which 
will  be  more  attractive.  Among  the  older 
persons,  men  and  women,  he  will  note  a 
gentler  air  than  he  has  seen  the  other 
side.  They  will  in  a  way  be  more  indi- 
vidual, too;  there  will  be  individualities 
of  dress.  He  will  see  more  men  otfer 
seats   to   ladies,   and    more    as    a    matter 


of  course.  He  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  get  otf  at  Alexandria;  for  the 
little  station  at  which  the  train  stops  and 
the  poor  streets  through  which  the  train 
passes  will  give  him  an  idea  of  mean- 
ness in  the  place.  Should  he,  however, 
stop  there,  and  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  some  of  his  fellow-travellers  who 
have  got  otF,  he  will  discover  that  the 
view  of  the  town  which  he  has  had  from 
the  car  window  gives  but  an  indifferent 
idea  of  the  place  itself.  He  will  find  it 
old,  it  is  true,  and  bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  narrowness  of  means;  but  the 
want  of  money  is  not  poverty,  and  the  old 
age  is  not  decrepitude.  The  streets  are 
paved  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with 
cobble-stones,  which  looic  sti"ange  to  one 
who  has  been  rolling  through  the  asphalt 
avenues  of  Washington;  the  houses  are 
often  antiquated,  and   sometimes  out  of 
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repaii*.  but  there  is  something  impressive 
in  it  all.  There  are  uo  marble  palaces 
on  the  street  corners,  but  the  old  square 
houses  with  their  classic  porticos,  on  the 
streets  or  set  back  in  the  yards  amid  the 
old  trees,  are  homes,  not  mere  monuments 
of  Avealth  and  pride;  the  stain  on  them  is 
that  of  time  and  of  the  elements,  not  a 
chemist's  concoction;  and  the}'  have  shel- 
tered throug-h  generations  a  ])ure,  kindly, 
and  home-loving-  people.  The  splendid 
marble  shaft  that  towers  to  the  memory 
of  Washington  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  even  a  more  splendid  mon- 
ument to  tbe  great  Vi rginian ;  but  the  old 
church  where  he  met  his  neighbors  and 
worshipped  God  is  in  Alexandria.  It  was 
on  this  side  of  the  river  that  he  learned 
the  sublime  lessons  which  have  made  him 
the  foremost  Amei"ican  and  the  greatest 
citizen  that  the  world  has  known.  Down 
the  broad  river  only  a  short  distance  is 
the  home  where  he  lived  as  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  and  the  simplicity  of  which  he 
adorned  with  the  elegance  of  a  noble  life. 
As  soon  as  we  reach  the  old  town 
we  are  on  historical  ground.  The  house 
where  Braddock  rested  when  the  young 
Virginian  who  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country  was  his  volunteer 
aide  is  still  shown,  and  the  road  that 
leads  away  towards  the  west  is  still  call- 
ed "Braddock's  Road,"  after  the  brave 
but  ill-fated  British  general.  Here,  too, 
British  troops  landed  to  ravage  when  the 
city  across  the  river  was  but  a  village; 
and  here  in  the  late  war  came  the  first 
army  which  invaded  Virginia  to  march 
on  Richmond  and  end  the  wai-  during  a 
summer  holida}''.  Away  to  the  westward, 
only  a  little  distance,  is  Bull  Run,  where 
the  summer-encampment  idea  was  so  ter- 
ribly destroyed,  and  here  the  shattered 
army  returned  to  prepare  for  war  in 
earnest.  From  here  to  Petersburg  lies 
the  way  that  the  armies  took,  in  cam- 
paign after  campaign,  and  this  explains 
in  part  the  appearance  of  the  country. 
This  region  was  "swept  by  the  besom  of 
war,"  to  use  the  old  phrase,  and  the  besom 
of  war  sweeps  clean.  Time  not  only 
repairs  the  ravages  of  war  and  heals  its 
physical  wounds,  but  it  heals  the  Vv'ounds 
of  the  S7)irit  as  well.  It  takes  time  to  do 
so,  however,  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired is  proportioned  to  the  severity  of 
the  injuries.  Thus  the  country  here 
lias  not  yet  recovered.     In  the  lap.se  of 


years  men  forget  the  conditions  that  once 
existed.  AVlien  the  war  had  been  going 
on  three  years  there  was  not  a  fence  and 
scarcely  a  tree  left  standing  from  Alex- 
andria to  Fredericksburg.  When  the  war 
closed,  from  Alexandria  to  Danville,  al- 
most on  the  North  Carolina  border,  was 
little  more  than  a  waste.  In  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Culpeper,  Fauquier,  and 
Prince  William  there  was  hardly  a  house 
left  standing  within  five  miles  of  the  rail- 
way on  either  side,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  empowering  the 
railway  company  to  buy  the  lands  within 
five  miles  on  either  side. 

As  the  road  turns  south  it  shortly 
reaches  again  the  noble  Potomac,  and  for 
many  miles  follows  its  winding  marge, 
with  the  bluffs  of  Maryland  rising  bold 
and  blue  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
stream.  AVhen  it  touches  the  river,  how- 
ever, it  has  left  in  the  angle  it  has  made 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington,  and  Gunston  Hall,  the 
home  of  George  Mason,  who  drew  the 
A^irginia  Constitution  and  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights.  Then,  after  a  run  across 
the  same  poor-looking  country,  the  train 
suddeidy  crosses  a  high  bridge  over  a 
small  river,  with  a  hamlet  on  the  near 
side  and  a  town  on  the  other,  in  a  ])lain 
between  the  river-bank  and  a  line  of  semi- 
circular hills.  The  little  village  is  Fal- 
mouth, where  George  Washington  went 
to  school.  The  town  on  the  other  side 
is  Fredericksburg,  and  the  heights  which 
bend  around  it  are  the  far-famed  Marye's 
Heights  (pronounced  Maree,  from  the  old 
Virginia  family  whose  residence  crown- 
ed them).  It  was  up  these  heights  that 
Meagher's  brigade  charged  time  after 
time,  to  be  swei:)t  back  by  Lee's  line  with  a 
loss  of  seventeen  hundred  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  on  the  plain  below  men  were 
mowed  down  like  grass.  The  country  all 
around  here  has  been  a  battle-ground,  for 
this  is  Spottsylvania,  where  much  of  the 
war  was  fought.  To  the  westward  a  few 
miles  lies  Chancellorsville,  where  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant military  movements  ever  conceived, 
and  which  only  genius  could  have  planned 
and  only  genius  could  have  executed,  fell 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  with  his  fame 
established.  Not  a  hundred  yards  from 
tlie  railway  a  dozen  miles  below  Fred- 
ericksl)urg,  in  a  garden,  stands  the  little 
quaint  house  in  which  he  died  one  Sunday 
morning,  alternately  giving  orders  to  for- 
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ward  his  infantry  to  the  front,  and  wliis- 
pering-  of  passing  over  the  river  to  rest 
under  tlie  shade  of  tlie  trees'. 

A  singukir  circumstance  has  recently 
come  to  light.  On  a  part  of  the  battle- 
field of  Chancellorsville  have  lately  heen 
discovered  the  site  and  remains  of  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood's  furnace,  the  first  iron 
furnace  ever  established  in  America.  The 
old  race  has  been  traced,  the  foundation 
of  the  old  stack  uncovered,  and  the  be- 


the  country  on  their  plantations,  hut  in 
Fredericksburg  there  were  many  of  that 
class  who  kept  town-houses  there.  Wash- 
ington's mother  spent  her  declining  years 
here,  and  the  little  old  house  where  she 
lived  still  stands,  with  its  quaint  roof  and 
its  garden  stretching  around  it  as  when 
she  I'eceived,  flower-pot  in  hand,  the  na- 
tion's benefactor,  Lafayette,  "without  the 
parade  of  changing  her  dress."  Freder- 
icksburg gave  to  the  country  three  of  the 
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ginning  of  that  industry  which  is  now 
said  to  control  general  commerce  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  sight. 

Only  a  short  distance  to  the  south  lies 
the  country  not  inaptly  called  the  Wilder- 
ness, but  back  a  little  along  the  rivers  are 
many  nice  farms  and  pleasant  sections. 

The  valley  of  the  Rappahannock  was  in 
the  old  times  a  famous  grain  region,  and 
some  of  the  finest  plantations  in  Virginia 
still  lie  there  around  the  old  colonial 
mansions. 

Fredericksburg  itself  was  formerly 
somewhat  unique  among  the  towns  of 
Virginia.      The  gentry  generally  lived  in 


most  noted  men  that  have  honored  our 
navy;  for  here  lived,  from  the  age  of 
thirteen,  Paul  Jones,  that  "  foreigner  of 
the  South "  who,  with  the  Bouhomme 
Richard  on  fire  and  sinking,  replied  to  a 
demand  to  surrender  that  he  was  just  be- 
ginning to  fight,  lashed  the  Serapis  to 
her,  and  forced  her  to  strike  her  colors; 
and  here  were  born  Lewis  Herndon  and 
Matthew  F.  Maury.  Some  of  the  old 
mansions  still  stand  embowered  in  trees, 
impressive  as  in  tlie  old  days  when  they 
were  the  homes  of  wealth  and  ease  as 
well  as  of  elegance  and  refinement. 

A  picture  of  the  town  recalled  by  mem- 


WESTOVER. 


ory  rises  before  the  writer  when  it  was 
very  different  from  its  present  placid  con- 
dition. It  is  as  it  loolved  forty-eiglit  hours 
after  tlie  battle  when  for  days  and  nights 
it  had  been  in  the  focus  of  the  fire  of  two 
armies.  It  was  whilst  the  dead  were  be- 
ing buried  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  once 
seen,  its  appearance  could  never  be  for- 
gotten— the  battered  and  riddled  houses; 
the  dug-up  and  littered  streets  with  earth- 
works thrown  across  them,  on  which 
groups  of  children  had  planted  little  Con- 
federate flags,  whilst  they  played  at  lev- 
elling them  with  fire-shovels;  the  torn 
gardens ;  the  shattered  fences,  behind 
which  men  had  poured  out  their  blood ; 
the  long  trench  on  the  common  where  the 
Path  of  Glory  ended  ;  the  roadways  filled 
with  broken  vehicles  and  fleeing  refugees. 
All  combined  to  leave  on  the  memory  the 
ineffaceable  pictui-e  of  a  bombarded  town. 
Some  fifty  miles  further  on  is  Rich- 
mond, the  cai>ilal  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  during  the  war  the  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States,  about  which  the  war 
surged  for  four  years. 


As  the  train  runs  out  on  the  high  bridge 
which  crosses  the  James,  and  one  sees  the 
historical  river  boiling  beneath  it  over  its 
granite  ledges,  with  the  beautiful  city 
spread  out  for  miles  along  its  curving 
bank,  and  with  Belle  Isle  in  the  middle, 
and  Manchester  on  its  further  side,  he  must 
agree  that  it  was  a  wise  man  who  selected 
the  spot  for  a  citj^,  and  that  he  had  an  eye 
for  the  picturesque  as  well  as  for  the  ma- 
terial advantages  of  a  location.  He  was 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  one  of  the  old 
Virginia  grandees — a  wit,  a  humoi'ist,  a 
colonial  Councillor,  a  man  of  affairs,  and 
the  Virginia  author  of  greatest  note  dur- 
ing her  colonial  history.  He  wrote  the 
Tr/p  to  the  Mhies,  which  contains  in  side 
lights  the  best  picture  of  life  in  the  Old 
Dominion  that  illumines  her  colonial  pe- 
riod. His  descendants  in  Virginia  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  the  Virginia 
families  trace  back  to  the  founder  of  her 
capital. 

He  laid  it  off"  at  the  falls  of  the  James, 
on  which  river  his  own  beautiful  home, 
Westover,  one  of  the  handsomest  types  of 
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colonial  architecture  remaining,  was  situ- 
ated, some  scores  of  miles  lower  down ; 
and,  sorrowful  to  relate  in  this  advanced 
ag-e  of  the  world,  he  established  a  lottery 
to  dispose  of  his  lots.  The  place  had  al- 
ready been  long  known.  John  Smith 
planted  a  cross  on  the  island  here  as 
long  ago  as  1607,  when  he  explored  the 
James  to  its  falls.  Here  Nat  Bacon. 
tlie  Rebel,  had  a  place,  and  Bacon's 
<5uarter  Branch  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  the  spot  where  the  young  planter  had 
his  plantation,  little  knowing  of  the  fame 
that  should  come  to  him  when  he  struck 
the  first  armed  blow  on  American  soil  for 
constitutional  rights. 

The  falls  of  the  James  stretch  in  a  re- 
verse curve  for  about  seven  miles,  boiling 
over  granite  ledges  and  slipping  between 
islands  covered  with  birch,  sycamore,  and 
willow,  which,  although  two  railway  lines 
occupy  the  banks,  are  as  wild  and  beau- 
tiful to-day  as  they  were  when  Indians 
hunted  upon  the  wooded  bluffs  which 
hem  them  in.  All  old  travellers  unite  in 
their  praise.  They  might  have  extended 
their  eulogies  to  the  whole  river,  for  from 
its  source  among  the  blue  Alleghanies  to 
where  it  widens  into  Hampton  Roads  it  is 


not  only  the  most  historical  river  in  this 
country,  but  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
It  may  be  that  nativity  in  Virginia  and 
many  years  of  residence  in  Richmond 
have  inclined  the  mind  of  the  writer  to 
idealize  the  city's  loveliness,  yet  he  knows 
no  city  in  the  United  States  more  beauti- 
ful. It  is  not  that  the  houses  generally 
are  handsome,  but  there  are  sections  of 
the  city  where  the  yards,  filled  with  trees, 
look  like  bowers,  and  the  public  squares 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country.  "  Tiie  Capitol  Square,"  with 
its  leafy  slopes,  its  fine  old  Capitol  lifting 
itself  on  its  eminence  with  the  simple 
grandeur  of  an  old  temple,  and  with  its 
broad  walk,  with  the  splendid  Wash- 
ington Monument  at  one  end,  and  the 
impressive  old  "  Govei-nor's  Mansion" 
at  the  other,  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  park 
of  its  size  in  the  country.  It  is  certainly 
so  to  a  Virginian,  for  many  proud  or  ten- 
der associations  cling  about  the  place. 
For  a  hundred  years  and  moi'e  the  city  has 
been  associated  with  all  that  Virginians 
are  proud  of.  In  old  St.  John's  Church 
assembled  the  great  Virginia  convention 
which  prepared  for  the  public  defence 
and  led  the  way  to  the  independence  of 
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the  colonies.  Here  in  Richmond  sat  the 
great  convention  for  the  ratification  of 
tlie  Constitution,  when  Kentuclvy  was  a 
district  of  Virginia;  here  have  assembled 
lier  law-makers,  her  jurists,  and  all  that 
have  contributed  to  make  the  Old  Domin- 
ion renowned  and  g'reat.  Here  met,  year 
after  year,  the  Old  Virginians,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  toenjoy  the  gay  life 
of  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion,  which 
they  adorned  by  their  presence.  Here 
sat  and  deliberated  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion during  the  period  when  Virginia 
stood  as  the  peace-maker  between  the  two 
sections.  Here  she  finally  declared  her 
decision,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Here  Lee  received  the  command  of  the 
Virginia  forces,  and  here  he  was  appoint- 
ed later  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Con  federacy.  Here  the  Con- 
federate government  passed  its  life,  and 
from  hei'e  the  Southern  side  of  the  war 
was  fought.  To  Richmond  the  armies 
and  energies  of  the  North  were  directed, 
and  for  it  they  strove.  Whilst  it  stood 
the  Confederacy  stood,  and  it  fell  only 
when  the  South  was  exhausted. 

The  country  to  the  soutli  of  Rich- 
mond is  like  that  to  the  northward;  for 
it  went  through  the  same  expei'ience — 
if  anything,  worse.  For  not  only  has 
war  been  here,  but  after  the  war  it  un- 
derwent an  evil  from  which  the  other 
was  exempt.  This  was  the  Black  Belt, 
and  on  it  rested  the  heaviest  burden 
any  portion  of  Virginia  has  had  to 
bear.  Before  the  war  this  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  South  Side,  was  perhaps  the  most 
"comfortably  off  "  of  any  in  the  State; 
there  were  more  negroes  here  than  else- 
where, and  though  the  lands  were  not  as 
fertile  as  those  in  the  Valley,  or  generally 
even  as  those  in  the  Piedmont,  they  were 
readily  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
were  in  a  .state  of  good  cultivation.  Ne- 
gro emancipation  meant  necessarily  a 
change  in  this;  but  negro  domination 
meant  its  destruction. 

It  was  of  this  .section  in  old  times  that 
George  W.  Bagby  used  to  write  liis  charm- 
ing sketches,  such  as  "My  Uncle  Fiat- 
back's  Plantation,"  with  touches  of  de- 
licious local  color,  and  with  a  delicate 
sentiment  that  made  the  reader  homesick 
to  get  out  under  the  trees  and  roll  on 
the  gra.ss.  Yet,  some  years  back,  I  have 
oftener  tlian  once  gone  from  Richmond 
almost  entirely  across  this  section,  and 
outside  of  the  towns  never  seen  a  single 


farm  aiiimal,  this  in  a  section  once  filled 
with  well -stocked  and  well -cultivated 
farms.  Even  then  there  were  good  sec- 
tions back  from  the  railways,  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  farms  in  the  State 
lay  along  the  rivers,  but  the.se  were  at  that 
time  the  exception.  My  Uncle  Flatback's 
sons  were  dead,  one  of  camp-fever,  one 
at  Gettysburg,  and  one  in  an  unnamed 
skirmish;  he  himself  slept  in  the  old 
garden,  where  the  roses  and  hollyhocks 
used  to  bloom,  and  his  daughtei^s  used  to 
walk  with  their  lovers  in  the  old  times; 
his  plantation  was  let  or  deserted,  and 
the  home  with  its  cheer  and  charm  was 
empty.  War  and  its  followers  had  eaten 
up  the  land. 

.  As  stated  before,  tlie  lands  along  the 
railways  in  this  part  of  Virginia  give 
but  an  indifferently  true  idea  even  of 
the  soil  and  its  culture;  and  what  is 
viewed  from  a  car  window  gives  none 
of  the  life  which  is  the  real  Virginia. 
Poor  as  the  soil  a])pears  on  the  ridges,  it 
is  kindly.  It  is  easily  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  produces  grain  and  to- 
bacco of  a  peculiar  quality.  It  was  in 
this  eastern  j^art  of  Virginia  that  the  most 
famous  race-hoi'ses  of  the  country  were 
raised  in  old  times,  such  as  Boston,  Nina, 
Planet,  Fanny  Washington,  and  many 
others  of  the  gx^eat  plate- winners.  Of 
late  years  Fanny  Washington's  great  son 
Eolus  and  his  wonderful  progeny  have 
justified  the  boast  of  the  old  Virginians 
that  this  is  the  home  of  the  thorough- 
bred. Last  year  a  Virginia  colt.  Morel lo, 
won  the  great  Futurity,  and  four  out  of 
twelve  Virginia  entries  stood  the  train- 
ing and  ran  in  the  race,  a  fine  test  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  bottom.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  the  country  has  the  external 
and  material  been  less  indicative  of  the 
internal  or  spiritual  than  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion. The  life  has  been  so  sequestered, 
so  self-contained,  and  the  people  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  public  opinion — at 
least,  of  all  public  opinion  outside  of  Vii'- 
ginia  itself— and  have  cared  so  little  for 
show,  that  from  the  outward  appearance 
a  wrong  conception  has  often  been  drawn 
of  that  which  was  within.  Back  from 
these  ridges  along  which  the  railways 
run,  on  the  rivers  and  little  streams  which 
empty  into  the  rivers,  are  peaceful  valleys 
filled  with  sweet  homesteads,  where  the 
life  flows  on  as  calmly  and  undisturbed 
as  the  limpid  streams  which  slip  so  silent- 
ly between  their  mirrored  willows.     This, 
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after  all,  is  Virginia — the  Virginia  wliicli 
is  not  seen  any  more  than  the  air  or  the 
perfume  of  the  fields  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  but  which  is  felt  and  known  through 
its  silent  influence.  In  those  secluded 
homes,  under  their  great  oaks,  far  from 
the  bustle  and  din  and  strife  of  the  world, 
grew  tlie  Virginian  who  made  the  Old 
Dominion  Avhat  she  was. 

To  understand  Virginia  and  the  Vir- 
ginians it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  her  history.  Tliat  furnishes  the  key 
to  much  of  their  character.  It  entered 
into  the  Virgiiaian's  life,  influenced  his 
tendencies,  and  tempered  his  spirit.  He 
was  proud  of  being  a  Virginian,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  fact.  To  him  the  Old 
Dominion  was  what  she  had  appeared  to 
the  earliest  chroniclers:  "Most  plentiful, 
sweet,  wholesome,  and  fruitful  of  all 
other."  It  was,  indeed,  a  picturesque  his- 
tory that  lay  back  of  him;  beginning  to 
come  into  being  like  a  glimmering  dawn, 
with  the  mighty  figures  of  great  Elizabeth 
accepting  the  name  bestowed  as  an  honor 
to  her  Majesty,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
courtier,  soldier,  statesman,  discoverer, 
histoi'ian,  poet,  Admiral  and  Shepherd  of 
the  Ocean,  proud  to  style  himself  "Lord 
and  Chief  Governor  of  Virginia." 

She  had  not  been  won  easily.  Many 
had  "come  to  leave  their  bodies  in  testi- 
monie  of  their  mindes";  but  in  the  Vir- 
ginian's mind  the  prize  had  been  worth 
the  striving  for.  He  loved  Virginia  with 
a  passionate  love.  Abaua  and  Pharpar 
were  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel. 
The  James  was  greater  to  him  than  Jor- 
dan, Tiber,  Nile,  or  Thames.  It  was  on 
the  James,  in  Virginia,  that  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  on  this  continent  first  found 
a  lodgement.  The  Virginian  knew,  as 
no  one  else  did,  all  the  attendant  history 
of  sorrows  and  joys,  hardships  and  tii- 
umphs.  He  treasured  the  picturesque 
history  of  the  bold  chevalier  Captain 
Smith,  a  story  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  detractors,  survives  to-day  with  the 
romance  of  the  old  paladins.  He  knew 
him  and  lie  believed  in  him.  To  him  he 
was  what  he  was  to  liis  contemporaries: 
"deare  noble  captain  and  loyal  hearte." 
He  always  thought  of  him  as  a  Virginian, 
and  was  proud  to  claim  him.  He  believed 
that  Pocahontas  saved  his  life,  and  he 
held  lier  in  high  esteem.  Any  reflection 
upon  her  offended  him  as  if  she  had  bet^n 
a  member  of  his  family,  however  remote. 
In  any  event,  she  was  a  benefactress  of 


Virginia,  and  that  called  forth  his  grati- 
tude. 

The  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  was  not 
unlike  that  in  England,  and  the  Virgin- 
ian treasured  the  idea  of  a  resemblance. 
Hawkins  and  Drake  and  Gilbert  and 
Grenville  had  taken  part  in  Virginia's 
history.  Shakes]ieare  had  been  inspired 
by  an  event  in  her  romantic  story  to 
write  the  Temjoest,  and,  before  her  lim- 
its were  curtailed,  Ariel  inhabited  the 
airs  that  blew  upon  her  shores.  Dur- 
ing all  the  colonial  period  this  resem- 
blance to  the  mother  country  had  been 
warmly  cherished.  The  conditions  wei'e 
such  that  the  rich  planters  v/ith  their  in- 
dented servants  and  slaves  had  advan- 
tages which  brought  them  great  wealth, 
and  they  knew  how  to  eijjoy  it.  They 
patterned  their  life  on  that  in  England; 
built  large  countiw  houses  on  English 
models,  and  established  "their  fine  seats 
iii:)on  the  rivers"';  kept  their  coaches  and 
four;  entertained  with  a  lavishness  and 
cordiality  which  established  the  custom  of 
hospitality  with  the  authority  of  a  law; 
bred  hoi'ses  which  rivalled  the  cracks  of 
the  turf  in  the  old  country;  monopolized 
the  offices  of  honor;  passed  laws  recogniz- 
ing "  quality";  and  endeavored,  as  far  as 
they  might,  to  perpetuate  old  England  in 
the  Old  Dominion. 

But  so  far  from  their  love  of  England 
impeding  their  development  along  their 
own  lines,  it  fostered  it.  They  cherished 
their  resemblance  to  England  so  warmly 
that  they  never  admitted  a  difference,  and 
always  insisted  on  equal  rights.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  charter  had  guaranteed  them 
"all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and 
natives  of  England,"  and  they  never 
ceased  to  be  jealous  of  them.  Within 
twelve  years  from  their  first  coming  they 
had  a  General  Assembly,  with  every 
freeman  having  a  vote  for  the  repre- 
sentatives. "The  Virginia  courts  are 
but  a  summary  way  to  a  seditious  par- 
liament," the  Spanish  ambassador  had 
told  James,  and  it  proved  to  be  mea- 
surably true.  One  of  the  things  this 
first  elective  Assembly  of  Burgesses  did 
was  to  claim  of  the  company  at  home  a 
right  "to  allow  or  disallow  their  orders 
of  coiu't  as  his  Majesty  had  given  them 
power  to  allow  or  disallow  our  laws." 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  continuous  line  of  claims  of  right, 
insistence  on  which  has  become  a  fixed 
characteristic   of   the  Virginian,  and    on 
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which  he  has  been  ready  always  to  stand 
to  the  end.  If  the  royal  governors  held 
their  prerogatives  in  high  esteem,  tlie  peo- 
ple held  their  privileges  in  no  less  esteem. 
They  or  their  rulers  named  their  rivers 
after  kings  and  queens,  and  their  bor- 
oughs and  counties  after  royal  princes 
and  princesses,  so  that  the  chronology  of 


raissioner  to  inspect  their  records  they  re- 
fused to  exhibit  them,  and  when  their 
clerk  furnished  him  a  copy  they  put  him 
in  the  pillory  and  cut  off  one  of  his  ears. 
"Whole  for  monarchy,"  one  wrote  of 
Vii'ginia  when  the  struggle  came  between 
the  Crown  and  the  people  (whatever  she  is 
"for"  she  is  always  "whole  for");  but 
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the  settlement  of  Virginia  may  be  told  by 
the  geographical  names;  they  declared 
their  loyalty  with  piled-up  asseveration, 
but  they  never  forgot  their  chartered 
rights.  The  Genei-al  Assembly  addressed 
James  in  terms  of  worship  extraordinary 
to  a  republican  ear  of  the  year  of  grace 
1893,  but  when  the  King  sent  over  a  com- 


she  Avas  even  more  whole  for  her  rights; 
and  though,  as  old  Beverley  says,  she  was 
the  last  to  give  up  for  the  King  and  the 
first  to  assert  his  restoration,  and  though 
in  his  defeat  she  offered  an  asylum  to 
his  discomfited  followers,  she  stood  up 
boldly  against  Charles  I.,  and  refused  her 
sanction    to   his    claims    to    the   tobacco 
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monopoly.  When  Charles  II.,  to  whom 
she  had  offered  a  crown  when  he  was  a 
fugitive,  attempted  to  invade  her  privi- 
leges and  viohite  her  grants,  she  grew 
ready  for  resistance.  When  his  Governor 
refused  her  riglits  she  actually  hurst  into 
revolution,  and.  under  command  of  "Nat 
Bacon  the  Rehel,"  stormed  and  took  the 
colonial  capital,  the  young  conmiander 
capturing,  it  is  said,  the  wives  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Crown,  and  standing 
them  in  white  aprons  hefore  his  men 
whilst  he  threw  up  his  breastworks  pre- 
paratory to  his  attack  on  Jamestown. 
Later  on  new  elements  came  into  the  Do- 
minion. Stout  Scotch-Irish  settlers  filled 
up  the  Talley,  and  made  it  a  different 
type  social  and  religious,  whilst  similar 
politically.  Tliey  were  Presbyterians,  and 
they  made  a  new  force  in  the  colony. 
They  made  the  valley  a  garden,  guarded 
and  extended  the  frontier,  worshipped 
God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  became,  with  an- 
other infusion  of  religious  refugees  who 
came  later — the  Huguenots — a  new  ele- 
ment of  force  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

From  all  these  different  elements  came 
the  Virginian  character,  a  character  with 
some  singular  contradictions  in  detail, 
and  yet  with  certain  general  basic  prin- 
ciples which  govern  it  and  give  it  its  form 
and  force.  From  it  came  in  one  genera- 
tion that  extraordinary  body  of  men  who 
did  so  much  in  the  Revolution  and  after- 
wards to  create  and  establish  this  nation. 

The  master  of  characterization,  the  pro- 
found student  of  life,  the  ablest  analyst 
of  our  time,  knowing  the  Old  Virginia 
life,  deemed  the  Old  Dominion  a  worthy 
refuge  and  home,  in  his  later  years,  for 
Henry  Esmond.  If  there  is  one  char- 
acter described  in  the  literature  of  our 
race  by  which  one  would  have  the  race 
judged,  it  perhaps  is  the  scholar,  the  sol- 
dier, tlie  courtier,  the  man,  the  gentle- 
man, Henry  Esmond.  Recognizing  the 
virtue  of  the  old  Virginia  life,  the  great 
novelist  deemed  Virginia  the  fitting  place 
in  which  to  have  Colonel  Esmond  end 
liis  days  and  leave  his  blood,  and  the  se- 
quel to  the  greatest  romance  of  our  time 
he  entitled  Tlie  Virginians. 

The  elements  of  character  which  the 
Virginian  of  the  Revolutionary  time  in- 
herited from  his  father  he  transmitted  to 
his  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  new 
conditions  had  supervened,  new  energies 


were  demanded,  and  those  men  were 
most  successful  who  could  adapt  them- 
selves best  to  the  new  conditions.  Out 
of  tliis  came  men  like  John  Marshall, 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  were  still  the 
leaders  in  the  country,  as  the  older  gener- 
ation had  been  before  them. 

Virginia  entered  upon  her  new  career 
with  a  full  recognition  of  her  command- 
ing position.  The  people  had  become 
more  homogeneous.  The  participation  by 
all  in  the  war  and  in  the  subsequent  cre- 
ation of  the  new  government  had  done 
away  with  privilege,  and  opened  the  way 
to  all.  Still,  the  great  leaders  were  in 
the  prime  of  their  intellectual  vigor,  and 
they  necessarily  still  led.  The  social  or- 
der was  too  firmly  established  to  be  radi- 
cally changed  at  once  even  by  the  ster- 
ling reijublicanism  which  had  super- 
vened, and  the  most  republican  leaders 
alongside  of  their  strong  republicanism 
maintained  a  social  order  with  many  aris- 
tocratic features.  They  disestablished  the 
Church  and  did  away  with  primogeni- 
ture, but  still  built  their  seats  on  the  lof- 
tiest hills,  and  maintained  their  establish- 
ments as  nearly  like  those  of  the  English 
gentry  as  they  might,  Jefferson  himself 
levelling  the  top  of  a  mountain  for  his 
mansion.  It  was  one  of  this  class  that 
in  Congress  pi'evented  the  stamping  of 
the  President's  head  on  the  national  coin, 
and  had  substituted  therefor  the  figure  of 
Liberty  with  her  cap  on  her  pike. 

The  negro  question  about  this  time 
began  to  assume  new  importance,  and 
thenceforward  it  was  to  be  an  even  more 
potent  factor  in  all  that  related  to  the 
life  of  Virginia.  Virginia  was  the  first 
State  to  declare  the  slave  trade  piracy, 
and  in  1832  she  came  within  one  vote  of 
abolishing  slavery.  The  opening  up  of  the 
West  had  brought  in  new  elements,  polit- 
ical and  social.  Many  of  the  hardiest  of 
Virginia's  sons  had  gone  with  their  wives 
and  children  across  the  mountains  to  settle 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  had  taken 
with  them  the  political  tenets  of  their  mo- 
ther State.  Perhaps  in  no  other  States 
did  politics  ever  stand  so  closely  related 
to  the  social  life  as  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. It  assumed  a  personal  character, 
and  families  wei'e  divided  by  their  po- 
litical faiths.  In  Virginia  it  even  enter- 
ed into  the  considerations  governing  mat- 
rimonial alliances.  Fathers  intei-posed 
objections  to  their  sons  paying  addresses 
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to  girls  in  families  of  a  diflPerent  polit- 
ical faith. 

Virginia  was  not  even  before  the  war  one 
of  the  rich  States  like  the  cotton  and  sugar 
States  of  the  South,  but  she  was  at  least 
fairly  well  off.  In  those  States  there  were 
many  splendid  fortunes ;  in  Virginia  there 
were  but  few  of  these;  but  there  were 
many  who  were  ' '  comfortably  off. "  They 
were  still  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
people,  and  naturally  the  large  fortunes 
lay  in  the  rich  grain -producing  belts 
along  the  low  grounds  of  the  James,  the 
Rappahannock,  the  Roanoke,  etc.,  or  in 
the  fertile  valleys.  Here  the  bare-armed 
wheat  -  cutters  en  echelon  cradled  the 
wheat  that  fed  the  country  when  the 
great  Western  grain  sections  and  the 
)eaper  which  mows  them,  and  which  was 
invented  by  a  Virginian,  were  alike  un- 
known. 

The  history  of  the  commonwealth  had 
left  its  strong  impress  on  the  Virginians, 
and  the}',  perhaps,  still  were  more  like  the 
English  than  were  the  people  of  any 
other  State.  They  continued  to  pattern 
their  life  on  that  of  the  old  country, 
even  after  the,y  had  lost  the  conscious 
knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  it 
came.  Their  social  customs  were  con- 
tinued. They  could  no  longer  send  their 
sons  to  English  universities,  but  as  substi- 
tutes they  maintained  William  and  Mary 
College  in  the  Tidewater,  and  founded  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  the  beautiful 
Piedmont,  Jefferson  devoting  the  end  of 
his  life  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter, 
and  drawing  with  his  own  hand  the  plans 
for  some  of  its  charming  and  classical 
structures.  The\'  preserved  the  language 
they  brought  over,  and  English  travellers 
remarked  on  the  purity  of  their  English. 
It  is  said  that  Thackeray  stated  that  he 
lieard  the  purest  Saxon  English  in  Vir- 
ginia that  he  had  ever  heard.  Freeman 
and  Matthew  Arnold  are  quoted  to  the 
same  effect  at  a  later  time.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  preserved  through  all  their  re- 
publicanism a  strong  feeling,  almost  like 
kinship,  towards  the  English.  Some  of 
the  old  families  kept  up  a  sort  of  associ- 
ation with  the  old  country;  filled  their 
shelves  with  English  books;  took  English 
reviews,  and  kept  abreast  of  English  poli- 
tics. When  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  to 
England  that  they  looked  for  recognition 
and  support,  and  the  failure  to  realize  that 
expectation  was  scarcely  enough  to  shake 
their  confidence  or  change  their  sentiment. 


The  resemblance  in  the  life  was  not 
merely  fancied — in  the  tone  at  least.  It 
has  been  called  feudal  and  aristocratic. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  accurate  no- 
menclature. The  old  feudal  features  had 
in  the  main  passed  away  with  the  stanch 
republicanism  that  succeeded  the  Revolu- 
tion. Tlie  aristocratic  features  were  so 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  same 
factor  that  what  remained  was  rather  a 
feeling  than  a  condition.  There  were 
classes,  it  is  true,  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
a  stronger  class  feeling  than  existed  any- 
where else  on  this  side  of  the  water,  un- 
less it  was  in  South  Carolina;  but  the 
class  distinction  was  not  based  upon  those 
elements  which  marked  it  elsewhere. 
Birth  counted  for  something,  it  is  true — 
that  is,  that  a  man's  forefathers  had  been 
gentlemen  before  him  —  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  the  pale  if  his 
personal  character  and  address  were  not 
up  to  the  standard,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  admit  him  if  they  were.  What 
was  demanded  was  a  certain  personal 
standard  of  education,  address,  and  char- 
acter. The  pedigrees,  at  best,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  ran  back  only  to  some 
one  who  had  been  distinguished  in  Vir- 
ginia's history,  and  if  more  were  asked  it 
was  comfortable  to  believe  that  it  might 
easily  be  extended  back  further  without 
making  the  attempt  to  verify  it.  Wealth 
was  absolutely  nothing. 

The  standard  was  personal.  Ties  of 
blood  were  recognized  to  an  extent  which 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  outer 
world,  and  cousinship  was  claimed  as  long 
as  the  common  strain  could  be  traced.  It 
was  felt  that  the  relationship  gave  a  claim, 
and  the  claim  was  honored. 

The  Virginian  still  kept  open  house,  as 
his  fathers  bad  done  before  him,  and  hos- 
pitalit\-  was  the  invariable  law  of  every 
class.  It  had  been  noted  .since  long  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  English  travellers 
recorded  how  gentlemen  sent  their  ser- 
vants to  invite  strangers  to  make  their 
houses  their  homes,  and  the  poorer  peo- 
ple gave  up  their  beds  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. This  custom  continued.  Rela- 
tives and  friends  came  by  with  their  car- 
riages and  sei'vants,  summer  after  sum- 
mer, on  their  annual  hegira  to  the  Wliite 
Sulphur  Springs,  or  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  liked,  assured  that  with  their  hosts  it 
was  always  "the  longer  the  better."  It 
Avas,  indeed,  a  purely  pastoral  life  that 
they  led.     The  large  planter  on  his  great 
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plantation  with  scores  of  slaves,  and  tlie 
poorer  oue  ou  his  smaller  farm  with  but 
a  few  servants,  differed  only  in  degree. 
The  life  was  substantially  the  same  on 
both.  Their  characters  were  the  same, 
proud,  self-contained,  brave,  generous, 
tender  when  undisturbed,  fierce  when 
aroused,  loving  Virginia  idolatrousl}-, 
and  knowing  little  of  and  caring  less 
for  what  was  outside  of  her;  his  chief 
glory  was  that  he  was  a  Virginian. 
Money  made  no  diffei'ence  to  them  or  in 
them. 

There  were  handsome  estates  along  the 
rivers — old  colonial  mansions  with  their 
wings  and  "offices,"  terraced  gardens  and 
imposing  gates,  along  the  lower  James,  the 
Rappahannock,  the  York,  etc. ;  fine  houses 
of  a  Greek,  Gothic,  or  Italian  style  on  the 
upper  James,  the  Staunton,  the  Dan,  or  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Valley,  etc. ;  but  in 
the  main  the  houses  were  plain,  unpreten- 
tious wooden  structures,  w4th  additions 
put  on  from  time  to  time  as  the  family 
increased  or  the  demands  of  hospitality 
required.  Often  they  had  been  built  for 
overseers'  houses,  with  the  intention  of 
building  better  as  means  increased,  but 
the  families  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  means.  In  these  unpretentious  houses 
the  old  Vii'ginian  made  his  home.  Here 
he  governed  his  plantation,  raised  the 
wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco  which  made  the 
Old  Dominion  wealthy;  entertained  like 
a  gentleman  whoever  came  within  his 
gates  ;  shot  partridges  (styled  simply 
"birds'")  in  the  fall,  fox-hunted  in  the 
winter,  and  at  Christmas  gathered  his 
children,  his  relatives,  and  his  friends 
about  his  hearth,  and  with  bowls  of  apple 
toddy  and  eggnog,  amid  holly  and  mis- 
tletoe, with  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
towards  men,  dispensed  an  abounding 
liospitality,  worshipping  God  and  loving 
his  fellow-men  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
having  wealth  without  riches  and  con- 
tent without  display. 

This  was  the  life  in  Virginia  when  the 
John  Brown  raid  sliocked  her  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  North  Carolina  line.  It 
was  "a  fire-bell  in  the  night,"  and  every 
man  sprang  to  attention,  and  "every 
mother  clutched  her  babe  closer  to  her 
bosom." 

When  th(!  law  was  vindicated, Virginia 
settled  down  again,  but  there  was  no 
longer  ar)y  possibility  of  the  old  repose. 
When  the  convention  called  to  consider 
the  question  of  secession  assembled,  the 


majority  were  Whigs,  undoubted  Union 
men.  They  resisted  secession,  with  the 
hope  that  they  might  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation appointed  peace  commissioners, 
and  used  every  effort  to  preserve  peace. 

Then  came  the  Presidents  call  for 
trooj)s,  and  finding  that  she  must  fight 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  Virginia  retired 
from  the  Union. 

The  outer  world  has  never  appreciated 
the  spirit  in  Avhich  the  South  went  to 
war.  It  was  like  a  conflagration.  After 
it  started,  the  people  outstripped  the  lead- 
ers. Gray-headed  meiT  who  had  been  the 
stanchest  maintainers  of  tlie  Union  en- 
listed and  marched  to  the  Peninsula  under 
Magruder  or  to  Manassas  under  Beaure- 
gard. Boys  ran  away  from  home  to  join 
the  army;  women  cut  up  their  gowns  to 
make  flags,  and  their  underclothes  for 
lint  and  bandages. 

The  slavery  question,  which  had  been 
prominent  in  the  previous  agitation,  now, 
fused  in  the  furnace,  passed  completely 
out  of  sight,  and  the  battle-cry  was  the 
invasion  of  the  South.  With  this  the 
entire  population  of  old  Virginia  rallied 
to  the  standard  as  one  man. 

It  was  in  this  period,  and  that  more 
terrible  one  which  followed  it,  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  showed  their  charac- 
ter. Tliey  accepted  victory  and  defeat 
w^ith  equal  constancy.  No  success  elated 
them  unduly.  No  disaster  cast  them 
clown.  Their  zeal  never  flagged,  their 
enthusiasm  never  wavered.  The  exac- 
tions of  war  sapped  their  strength  and 
engulfed  their  property.  There  were  not 
men  enough  left  at  home  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  women  not  infrequently  had  to 
perform  the  last  sad  sacred  offices.  Rich 
women  sent  their  sons  to  fight,  gave  up 
their  jewels  to  help  the  cause,  or  sold 
their  lands  to  reinvest  in  Confederate 
bonds  or  gunboat  stock.  Poor  women 
wrote  to  their  husbands  that  they  were 
starving,  but  to  stand  to  their  dut3\  This 
was  the  spirit  all  the  way  through.  They 
never  doubted,  never  flagged.  He  would 
have  been  rash  who  would  have  dared  to 
hint  of  making  peace  on  any  terms  less 
honox'able  than  complete  separation.  The 
failure  of  the  Hampton  Roads  conference 
was  based  on  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  people. 

The  condition  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
at  that  time  will  give  an  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  as  well.  At  first 
only  the  excitement  of  war  was  felt,  only 
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Its  pomp  Avas  seen;  but  in  a  little  time 
Its  graver  side  was  understood,  and  when 
McCIellan's  army  was  within  sig-lit  of  the 
citys  steeples  the  terrors  of  war  be^-an 
to  be  recognized.  "The  Seven  Days'  Bat- 
tles around  Richmond  "  were  fought  with- 


in sound  of  the  church  bells  of  the  capital 
and  the  roar  of  the  artillery  floated  in  at 
her  windows,  and  drew  throngs  out  into 
the  streets  and  gardens.  Soldiers  already 
wounded  crawled  from  their  beds  and 
made  their  way  to  the  battk-iields  to  die 
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It  was  a  terrible  time  indeed.  None 
knew  wliat  the  next  day  might  bring- 
forth.  A  general  and  his  statf  break- 
fasted at  a  country  house  just  outside  of 
the  city.  "Within  three  days  an  ambu- 
lance passed  through  the  place  on  its 
way  from  a  battle-field  with  three  of 
the  gay  breakfast  party  in  it  in  their 
coiEns.'  When  McClellan  fell  back  the 
city  reacted  from  the  tension,  and  social 
life  once  more  began.  A  memoir  of  Gen- 
eral Pendleton,  Lee's  chief  of  artillery, 
just  written  by  a  lady  who  was  present, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  time.  "Hearts 
grew  light,"  it  says,  "at  the  knowledge 
that  Richmond  Avas  safe  and  free,  and 
could  pet  and  praise  her  defenders  to  her 
fill;  eyes  smiled  through  their  tears  upon 
dear  ones  still  left  to  them  ;  and  strangers 
and  friends  coming  daily  to  look  for  oth- 
ers reported  '  wounded'  or  'missing'  were 
received  with  cordial  and  limitless  hospi- 
tality. The  city  kept  '  open  house '  for 
every  cue  who  had  fought  or  praj'ed  for 
her  safety." 

After  this  thousands  flocked  to  the  city, 
"  refugeeing"  before  the  invading  armies, 
until  its  population  trebled  and  quadru- 
pled. Under  such  circumstances  amuse- 
ment is  necessar^^  and  life  in  the  capital 
grew  gay.  The  entei'tainments  were  term- 
ed "starvation  parties," because  tliere  was 
nothing  to  eat.  Provisions  were  too 
high  to  be  wasted  at  a  mere  social  enter- 
tainment, and  even  if  money  had  not 
been  wanting,  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
too  precious  to  be  squandered  in  revelling. 
A  breakfast  came  to  cost  more  than  a 
year's  pay  of  a  private  and  a  month's 
pay  of  a  captain ;  a  pair  of  boots  cost  a 
thousand  dollars;  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and 
such  articles  came  to  be  things  unknown. 
Yet  the  life  was  not  without  its  compen- 
sations, even  its  joys.  There  was  a  jilea- 
sure  in  self-sacrifice  where  all  were  vying 
with  each  other.  Love-making  went  on  all 
the  more  prosperously  that  young  Mars 
who  courted  in  a  captain's  bars  might 
lay  a  colonel's  stars  or  even  a  brigadier's 
wreath  at  his  lady's  feet  before  the  cam- 
])aign  was  over.  When  Petersburg  was 
in  a  state  of  siege  the  favorite  ride  was 
across  a  bridge  wliicli  was  under  Federal 
fire,  and  horseback  rides  in  tlie  autumn 
afternoons  were  all  the  more  exciting 
that  a  dash  across  the  open  space  might 
be  followed  l^y  a  shell  crashing  across 
behind  the  horses. 

It  was  not  only  iirovisions,  but  every- 


thing, that  was  wanting.  The  dearth  of 
materials  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  peo- 
ple, and  called  forth  all  their  cleverness. 
Old  garrets  were  exploi-ed,  old  trunks 
ransacked,  and  evei-j'thing  available  was 
utilized.  Hats  were  plaited  of  wheat  or 
oat  straw  by  the  girls;  old  silk  stockings 
were  made  over  into  gloves;  ball  dresses 
were  fashioned  from  old  lace  curtains, 
and  slippers  were  made  from  bits  of  old 
satin  which  might  have  been  remnants 
of  ball  dresses  worn  by  the  fair  wearers' 
great -grandmothers  at  Lady  Washing- 
ton's levees. 

When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
the  war  ended. 

The  home-coming  of  the  disbanded 
remnant  of  the  Southern  armies  was  the 
saddest  hour  her  people  had  ever  known. 
Up  to  that  time  Virginia  and  the  South 
at  large  had  not  dreamed  of  final  failure. 

At  first  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender 
came  borne,  so  to  speak,  by  the  winds, 
so  vague  was  the  whispered  rumor,  then 
taking  palpable  shape,  as  it  were,  as  wea- 
ry stragglers  passed  along  the  country 
roads,  stoj^ping  in  at  the  naked  farms  to 
get  a  meal,  if  tliere  were  enough  left  to 
feed  a  hungry  man.  Then  little  parties 
passed  by  with  details  of  the  surrender 
that  no  longer  left  any  room  for  even 
the  faintest  doubt.  And  after  weary  days 
— it  might  be  fewer  or  more — days  in 
which  it  was  not  known  whether  loved 
ones  might  not  have  been  captured  or 
killed  in  the  last  engagement,  they  came 
home  foot  -  sore  and  broken,  dragging 
themselves  along  the  cannon-woi*n  roads 
they  had  marched  down  so  bravely  four 
years  before,  and  flinging  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  weeping  mothers  or  wives  or 
sisters  gathered  to  receive  them,  surren- 
dered for  the  first  time  to  despair. 

Even  then  they  had  no  thought  of 
what  the  immediate  future  had  in  store 
for  them.  The  conditions  which  existed 
and  the  period  which  ensued  were  utter- 
ly without  precedent.  The  negroes  took 
prompt  advantage  of  their  new  freedom, 
and  almost  without  excei)tion  went  off, 
some  openly,  some  by  night — those  that 
went  openly  declaring  that  "the  word 
had  come  from  Richmond  for  them." 
Generally  speaking,  they  returned  home 
after  a  brief  experience  of  travel  and  so- 
joui-n  among  strangers. 

For  a  time  there  appeared  danger  of 
some  friction  under  the  evil  influence  of 
that  species  of  visiting  adventurer  wittily 
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termed,  from  the  smalliiess  of  his  person- 
al belongings,  "the  carpet-bagger,"  but 
good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  engen- 
dered by  long  association  between  tlie 
races  prevailed,  and  the  peril  passed 
away. 

The  soldiers  returning  from  the  army 
found  ^"irginia  almost  as  war-worn  as 
they  were  themselves.  In  many  sections 
the  country  was  swept  clean,  and  the  dis- 
organization of  labor  and  the  depletion 
of  teams  had  prevented  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  a  crop.  The  horses  which  the 
soldiers  had  brought  home  from  Appo- 
mattox were  not  infrequently  the  chief 
dependence  for  a  new  crop,  and  before 
the  huzzas  over  the  returning  armies  of 
the  Union  had  died  away  in  the  North, 
the  soldiers  of  the  other  army  which  had 
held  them  at  ba^^  so  long  were  working 
in  the  fields,  trying  to  build  up  again  the 
waste  places  of  their  States.  There  is 
scarcely  a  professional  man  over  the  age 
of  forty  to-day  who  did  not  work  at  the 
plough  during  those  first  years  after  the 
war. 

The  complete  jirostration  of  Virginia — 
indeed,  of  the  whole  South — at  the  close 
of  the  war  has  never  been  fully  appre- 
hended by  the  outside  world.  It  was  not 
only  that  property  values  had  been  swept 
away,  but  that  everything  from  which 
property  values  can  be  created  had  been  ex- 
tirpated. The  entire  personal  property  of 
the  State  had  been  destroyed ;  the  laboring 
class  of  a  country  dependent  upon  its  agri- 
culture had  been  suddenly  changed  from 
laborers  into  vagrants,  with  no  pi-operty 
to  make  them  conservative  and  no  author- 
ity to  hold  them  in  check.  Their  de- 
pendence was  suddenly  shifted  from  their 
former  masters  to  strangers,  whose  indi- 
rect if  not  tlieir  direct  teaching  was  hos- 
tility to  the  former  owners.  The  country 
was  left  overwhelmed  with  debt,  with 
nothing  remaining  from  which  the  debts 
could  be  paid.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  this  even  as  applied  to  a  small  section, 
but  when  it  embraces  a  great  territory 
covering  a  dozen  great  States,  with  their 
entire  population  of  many  millions,  tlie 
mind  refuses  to  take  it  in.  Yet  such  was 
the  case  at  the  South. 

It  was  amid  such  conditions  as  these 
that  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  addres.sed  themselves  to  the  new 
life. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  condition  which 
was  peculiar.     The  old  life  survived  for 


a  i^eriod  in  a  sort  of  after-glow ;  the  peo- 
ple thought  they  could  reconstruct  the 
shattered  fragments  and  live  it  over. 
They  undertook  to  reorganize  their  gov- 
ernments and  their  life.  The  one  Avas  as 
vain  as  the  other;  but  at  least  the  dignity 
and  courage  with  which  they  set  about  it 
call  forth  unqualified  admiration.  Cer- 
tain laws  were  passed  looking  to  the  con- 
ti'ol  of  labor.  The  whites  believed  them 
necessary,  as  well  as  wise.  The  m.ilitary 
rulers  viewed  all  such  action  with  suspi- 
cion, and  assumed  fuller  control  than  ever. 
Whatever  disputes  arose  between  whites 
and  blacks  were  reviewed  by  the  military 
authorities.  An  old  justice  of  the  -peace 
tried  and  convicted  a  negro  of  some  of- 
fence and  sentenced  him  to  a  term  in  jail. 
The  Military  Governor  of  the  State  was 
applied  to,  and  he  sent  an  order  to  the 
justice  to  release  him.  His  reply  was 
that  he  had  tried  the  negro  fairly,  con- 
victed him  justly,  and  imprisoned  him 
legally;  that  the  Governor  might  come 
with  his  troops  and  release  him,  but  that 
if  he  did  so  it  would  not  be  until  after  he 
had  exhausted  the  whole  power  of  the 
county  in  his  effort  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

The  fact  that  the  land  had  survived 
gave  it  a  peculiar  if  not  a  fictitious  value. 
It  was  estimated  and  appraised  highly. 
Money  was  borrowed  on  it  to  restock  and 
plant  it,  and  the  old  life  went  on  for  a 
while  almost  as  before,  like  a  wheel  that 
continues  to  turn  with  its  own  propulsion 
even  after  the  motive  power  is  removed. 

For  a  time,  under  the  reaction  result- 
ing from  the  wear  and  tear  of  war,  the 
spirit  rebounded.  After  the  fatigue  of 
war  even  the  meanest  home  was  com- 
fort, and  the  life  was  almost  gay,  even 
amid  the  ruins.  They  had  been  over- 
whelmed, not  whipped,  and  the  indomi- 
table spirit  survived.  So  the  young  sol- 
diers patched  up  the  broken  farm  im- 
plements, hitched  up  their  thin  army 
horses,  and  worked  at  their  crops.  They 
worked  like  laborers,  but  they  were  not 
laborers.  They  kept  ever  in  view  the 
fact  that  they  were  more  than  plough- 
men. Classical  schools  sprang  up  again 
almost  as  soon  as  the  war  closed,  and  col- 
leges opened  with  fees  fixed  at  the  lowest 
possible  sum,  and  board  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Young  men  poured 
in  when  they  were  too  poor  to  ])ay  even 
that,  and  had  to  mess  as  they  had  done  in 
the  army.       They  went  to  town  and  took 
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positions  as  watchmen,  bi-akemen,  sti-eet- 
car  drivers,  foienieu  in  factories,  an^'- 
tliing  tliat  would  enable  tlieni  to  support 
themselves  and  tliose  dependent  ou  them, 
and  wouhl  aid  them  in  educating  them- 
selves. There  was  no  feeling  of  indignity, 
no  i-epining.  A  man  who  had  hitched 
the  horses  to  a  gun  under  fire  and  brouirht 


it  off  under  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
could  drive  a  street  car  without  chagrin. 
He  had  expected  to  be  a  brigadier-general 
then;  now  he  expected  to  be  some  day 
president  of  the  line. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  the  people 
commonly  sup])osed  to  be  tl^e  proudest  in 
the  land  engaging  in  the  work  of  laborers 
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and  losing  no  caste  by  it.  When  niglit 
came  they  dressed  up  in  tlieir  best,  what- 
ever that  was,  and  went  to  see  tlje  girls,  or, 
with  their  eyes  iixed  on  some  profession, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  study,  and  in 
the  evenings  one  might  find  visiting  in 
the  parlors,  with  that  old-time  coui'tesy 
of  manner  which  had  made  notable  the 
Virginia  gentleman,  the  same  men  to  be 
seen  iu  the  day  at  the  plough  or  on  their 
engines. 

Tlie  girls  were  not  less  brave  than  the 
men.  They  accepted  and  mari'ied  them 
without  a  dollar,  and,  with  a  sublime  faith 
in  their  lovers  which  was  a  liappy  augury 
of  the  future,  went  with  them  to  live  in 
the  old  broken  farm-houses  or  in  upper 
stories  in  town,  planted  flowers,  hung 
baskets  in  their  windows,  and  made  their 
homes  fragrant  with  sweetness  and  con- 
tent. 

Then  came  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  negroes  were  enrolled  by  the  carpet- 
bag leaders  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Union  League,  and  were  drilled  in  polit- 
ical antagonism  to  the  wliites. 

The  six  years  of  carpet-bag  rule  were 
the  woi'st  tliat  the  South  has  ever  known. 
It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  Southern 
States  were  pooi'er  when  tliey  ended  than 
when  the  war  closed.  However  theorists 
may  regard  it,  it  was  an  object-lesson 
which  the  Soutliern  States  can  never  for- 
get. The  conditions  then  existing  para- 
lyzed every  enei'gy,  and  Avithdrew  the 
South  from  the  common  movement  of 
progress.  The  States  which  went  through 
it  could  think  only  of  existence;  they  had 
lo  struggle  for  mere  life.  Even  after  these 
States  obtained  control  of  their  govern- 
ments, the  conditions  were  for  a  while  such 
that  there  could  be  no  advance.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  South-Side  Virginia  suf- 
fered most.  She  was  in  the  "  Black  Belt." 
and  the  incubus  upon  her  was  a  burden 
which  kept  her  down. 

The  negro  question  was  a  theory  or  a 
sentiment  with  the  outside  world;  with 
tlie  South  it  was  and  still  is  a  vital  fact. 
Only  time  can  solve  it.  It  has  already 
solved  sonje  of  its  problems.  Before  it 
did  so,  however,  much  injury  had  been 
done  Virginia  and  tlie  other  Southern 
States,  from  which  they  are  but  now  re- 
covering. 

Virginia  has  always  been  a  great  col- 
onizer, and  her  sons  have  gone  forth 
from  her  to  build  up  with  their  energy 
llie  great  States  which  lie  to  the  south 


and  west,  and  to  strengthen  them  with 
their  brain  and  character.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  every  Western  and  North- 
western State,  where  they  began  as  cow- 
boys on  ranches,  as  mechanics  in  fac- 
tories, as  brakemen  on  railways,  clei'ks  in 
law-ofEces,  anything*  that  was  honora- 
ble, and  have  worked  themselves  up  to 
the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. They  have  filled  every  position, 
from  that  of  Chief  Executive  of  their 
States  down,  and  always  with  honor. 
But  this  has  been  at  a  terrible  lo.ss  to  the 
old  mother  State,  and  the  pride  in  her 
sons'  success  has  had  something  of  pain 
that  they  no  longer  live  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

Tlie  disorganization  of  the  laboring 
class  in  Virginia  and  the  condition  of  her 
transportation  facilities,  coupled  with  uni- 
versal lack  of  means  at  that  time,  almost 
desti'oyed  her  agriculture.  The  negro  as 
a  slave  was  an  excellent  laborer ;  as  a  free- 
man, at  least  under  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  the  country,  he  is  not. 
Under  compulsion  he  works  laboriously^ 
but  otherwise  not  steadily,  and  generally 
only  when  lie  is  obliged  to  work.  Cin- 
cinnatus  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of 
a  statesman  who  was  also  a  good  plough- 
man. At  the  ordinary  cost  of  corn  and 
bacon  in  Virginia,  a  man  can  for  $15- 
obtain  meat  and  bread  enough  to  give 
him  three  meals  a  day  for  the  Avhole  year. 

The  old  planter  system  pi'oved  gen- 
erally wholly  unsuited  to  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  under  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  such  agricultural 
products  as  it  had  been  the  custom  ta 
raise  in  Virginia,  it  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. When  labor  onl}-  gave  a  half- 
year's  work  for  a  full  year's  hire,  only 
that  man  could  afford  to  farm  who  was- 
independent  of  labor.  Thus  the  old  plant- 
er class  gradually  passed  away,  the  young" 
representatives  of  it  going  to  cities  and 
seeking  other  fields  of  enterprise  for  the 
application  of  their  faculties,  and  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  small  farmer, 
who  works  at  the  plough  himself,  or  wha 
hires  a  few  "hands"  to  work  under  his 
own  eye.  Few  outside  of  the  South  dream 
of  the  privations  which  the  old  planter 
class  have  gone  through  in  these  years. 
That  they  have  endured  in  silence  is  their 
best  testimonial.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
not  unusual  to  find  in  old  neighborhoods 
in  certain  sections  the  best  houses  shut 
Tip  and  the   farms  abandoned   or  let  to 
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tenants  at  a  rental  which  was  merely 
nominal — homes  which  had  once  heen 
tlie  centres  of  a  life  as  elegant  and 
•charming  as  ever  graced  any  people. 
Soine  places  were  held  on  to,  but  went 
steadily  down  year  by  year,  there  being 
absolutely  no   money  to  keep  them  up. 


still  keeps  the  simplicity  of  the  past.  Hos- 
pitality and  the  domestic  virtues  yet  sur- 
vive, and  notwithstanding  some  changes, 
the  old  standards  of  gentility  and  right- 
eousness of  life  still  stand.  One  may 
drive  through  the  country,  from  one  end 
of  Virginia  to  the  other,  and  never  pay  a 
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Yet  through  all  the  poverty  there  re- 
mained just  that  something  which  pre- 
served in  them  without  money  that  which 
distinguished  the  Virginia  homes  when 
they  were  the  seats  of  ease  and  elegance, 
and  about  which  the  light  of  romance 
yet  lingers. 

There  life  still  is  based  on  the  old  foun- 
dations of  purity  and  peace;  preserved 
from   the   materialism  of  the   present,  it 


cent;  and  if  he  were  to  stall  or  break 
down  in  the  road,  there  is  not  a  Virginia 
farmer  who  would  not  cheerfully  turn 
out  of  his  bed  to  help  pull  him  out.  On 
one  of  the  old  plantations  that  I  know  a 
lady  told  her  son  but  the  other  day  that 
he  must  get  her  some  more  knives,  as  she 
had  only  twenty,  and  when  she  had  more 
than  twenty  peoj)le  in  the  house  she  had 
to  borrow  some. 
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The  conditions  have  of  late  been 
changing.  Virginia,  instead  of  being,  as 
the  cant  phrase  went,  "a  good  country 
to  come  from,"  has  become  a  good  coun- 
try to  come  to.  Her  advantages  of  loca- 
tion and  climate  have  ever  been  recog- 
nized, and  of  late  other  advantages  also 
liave  been  discovered.  Her  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  been  steadily  improv- 
ing, her  minei-al  resources  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  capital,  and,  being  exam- 
ined, have  been  found  to  be  wonderful 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Her  coal 
produces  tlie  highest  speed  in  the  ocean 
racers,  and  her  iron  brings  the  best  prices 
at  the  Northern  forges. 

The  improvement  in  her  transportation 
facilities  Avas  the  beginning  of  lier  new 
era;  her  timber  regions  have  been  pene- 
trated, and  have  proved  a  great  field  for 
new  enterprise.  The  judge  of  one  of  her 
Southwestern  counties,  being  shown  in 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago  suites  of  walnut 
furniture  as  something  remarkable,  said, 
"Young  man,  in  my  country  we  make 
fence  rails  of  walnut."  The  development 
of  her  mineral  resoui'ces  has  given  an 
impetus  to  manufactures,  and  factories 
have  been  and  are  being  established 
everywhere;  villages  are  springing  up 
on  all  sides  and  are  becoming  towns, 
whilst  the  towns  are  becoming  cities. 

Richmond  has  long  been  a  manufac- 
turing city.  Over  one-fourth  of  her  en- 
tire population  is  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, and  some  of  the  largest  manufac- 
tories in  the  country  are  there. 

The  diversity  of  life  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  greatest  ship-yards  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  winter 
health  resorts — those  at  Newport  News 
and  at  Old  Point  Comfort  respectively — 
have  been  of  late  years  established  only 
six  miles  apart,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  on  which  our  race  first  found  a  lodge- 
ment in  this  country,  and  the  names  of 
both  places  are  memorials  of  the  hard- 
.ships  "which  the  fir.st  settlei's  endured. 

If  at  one  time  the  interest  in  Virginia's 
mineral  resources  grew  to  excitement  and 
the  progress  ran  into  a  "boom,"  it  was 
but  the  natural  and  common  result  of 
the  conditions  which  were  suddenly  dis- 
closed, and  tliough  inexperience  and  folly 
ran  away  with  the  movement,  and  wound 
up  as  every  one  in  bis  sol>er  senses  knew 
it  must  end,  yet  the  genei'al  result  was 
growth  ;     tlie    advance    never    receded. 


What  were  believed  to  be  incipient  cities 
are,  at  least,  growing  villages,  the  condi- 
tions which  first  caused  the  excitement 
still  exist,  and  the  progress  is  going  on 
steadily,  on  an  ever  firmer  and  firmer 
basis.  The  beauty  of  that  section  of  Vir- 
ginia cannot  be  overstated,  and  it  seems 
to  the  writer  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  regions 
in  the  entire  country. 

It  is  not  only  the  Southwest  that  is 
now  improving;  other  sections  as  well 
are  in  the  movement,  and  after  the  long 
night  the  day  seems  at  last  to  have  broke. 
Even  the  poorest  section  is  beginning 
to  advance.  One  large  portion  of  it, 
lying  within  the  influence  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, has  been  found  admirably  adapted 
to  trucking,  and  now  furnishes  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  markets  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston 
weeks  before  the\"  can  ripen  a  hundred 
miles  further  inland;  other  portions  pro- 
duce bright  tobacco  which  brings  many 
times  the  price  of  the  common  leaf;  in 
yet  others,  other  resources  are  being  de- 
veloped. The  farmer  has  learned  in  the 
school  of  experience  where  to  let  out 
and  where  to  take  in.  He  no  longer 
confines  himself  to  cereals  and  tobacco. 
Stock  is  being  raised  more  generally  than 
before. 

A  gauge  of  Virginia's  advance  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  whilst  other  classical 
schools  and  colleges  continue  to  maintain 
their  number  of  students,  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  doubled  her  number  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  The  country  is 
once  more  filling  up.  The  cheapness  of 
the  lands  and  the  charm  of  the  life  have 
arrested  attention,  and  the  beautiful  old 
country  houses  are  being  bought  up  by 
Northerners  of  capital,  or  as  Virginians 
have  made  money  in  cities  the  old  instinct 
has  awakened,  and  they  are  returning 
to  the  country,  buying  and  fitting  up 
country  places  in  which  to  bring  up  their 
children  and  spend  their  declining  years 
amid  scenes  associated  with  their  happy 
youth.  The  climate  is  attracting  those 
who  can  no  longer  stand  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  and  many  new  settlers 
are  .seeking  homes  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
where  wealth  is  not  needed,  and  content- 
ment yet  has  its  home.  The  old  country 
])laces  are  thus  being  opened  again,  and 
the  old  life  which  made  her  distinguished 
is  beginning  under  new  conditions  to  be 
lived  once  more  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
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THE    MONTGOMERY    CONFEDERACY. 

OLLOWING  the  succes- 
sive ordinances  of  secession 
passed  by  the  cotton- 
States,  their  delegations 
^vithdrew  one  by  one  from 
Congress.  In  this  final 
step  their  senators  and 
members  adopted  no  con- 
certed method,  but  went  according  to  individ- 
ual convenience  or  caprice  ;  some  making  the 
briefest  announcement  of  their  withdrawal, 
others  delivering  addresses  of  considerable 
length.  These  parting  declarations  contain 
nothing  of  historical  interest.  They  are  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  they  had  said  many 
times  over  in  debate  :  complaints  of  Northern 
aggression  and  allegations  of  Northern  hostil- 
ity ;  they  failed  to  make  any  statement  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  aggressions  and  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  South  against  the  North. 
The  ceremony  of  withdrawal,  therefore,  was 
formal  and  perfunctory;  pre-announced  and 
recognized  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  attracted 
little  attention  from  Congress  or  the  public. 
Only  two  cases  were  exceptional, —  that  of  Mr. 
Bouligny,  a  representative  from  Louisiana, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  remained  loyal  to 
the  Union  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  House ; 
and  that  of  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas,  who, 
radically  and  outspokenly  disloyal,  yet  kept 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  not  only  through  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  but  even 
during  the  special  session  assembled,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  confirm  the  nominations 
made  by  President  Lincoln  immediately  after 
his  inauguration. 

One  of  the  remarkable  coincidences  of  the 
secession  conspiracy  is,  that  on  the  same  day 
which  witnessed  the  meeting  of  a  peace  con- 
vention in  Washington  city  to  deceive  and  con- 
fuse further  the  public  opinion  of  the  North 
with  discussion  of  an  impossible  compromise, 
the  delegates  of  the  seceded  States  convened 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  consolidate  re- 
bellion and  prepare  for  armed  resistance.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  was  a  piece  of  strat- 
egy, purposely  designed  by  the  secession  lead- 
ers; for  the    Washington   peace  conference, 


despite  its  constant  avowals  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote union,  was  originated  and  managed  by 
the  little  clique  of  Virginia  conspirators  whose 
every  act,  if  not  preconceived,  at  least  resulted 
in  treasonable  duplicity. 

The  secession  conventions  of  the  cotton- 
States  had  appointed  delegates  equal  in  num- 
ber to  their  former  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress.  These  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1861,  to 
form  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Washing- 
ton caucus,  it  will  be  remembered,  suggested 
the  15th  of  the  month.  But  such  had  been  the 
success,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  opposition  to 
the  movement,  that  it  was  probably  considered 
advisable  to  hasten  the  programme,  and  in- 
stead of  only  having  preliminary  secession 
complete  by  the  4th  of  March,  to  finish  the 
whole  structure  of  an  independent  government 
before  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Buchanan  had  not  offered  the 
slightest  impediment  to  the  insurrection ;  it 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that' this  inaction 
on  his  part  would  continue  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  powerless  until 
officially  invested  with  the  executive  duties, 
and  thus  the  formal  organization  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  could  proceed  at  convenient  lei- 
sure and  in  perfect  immunity  from  disturbance. 

The  meeting  at  Montgomery  had  its  imme- 
diate origin  in  the  resolutions  of  a  committee 
of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 29th  ;  and  it  is  another  evidence  of  the 
secret  and  swift  concert  of  secession  leaders, 
that  in  six  days  thereafter  the  delegates  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  were  assembled  for 
conference.  The  delegates  from  Texas  joined 
them  later  on.  An  organization  was  effected 
by  choosing  Howell  Cobb  chairman,  and  the 
body  called  itself  a  Provisional  Congress, 
though  it  was  merely  a  revolutionary  council, 
invested  with  no  direct  representation  of  the 
people,  but  appointed  by  the  secession  con- 
ventions. Its  reactionary  spirit  was  shown  in 
returning  to  the  antiquated  and  centralizing 
mode  of  voting  by  States.  This  same  rule  un- 
der the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had 
produced  nothing  but  delay  and  impotence, 
and  earned    deserved  contempt;    and  these 
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identical  delegates,  afterincorporating  the  rule 
in  their  provisional  scheme  of  government, 
immediately  rejected  it  when  framing  their 
permanent  one.  We  may  infer  that  they  em- 
ployed it  at  tlie  moment,  because  it  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  use  of  cliques  and  the 
purposes  of  intrigue.  Very  little  more  than 
half  the  delegates  of  four  States  could  carry  a 
measure,  and  the  minority  of  total  member- 
ship could  exercise  full  power  of  legislation.  A 
project  of  government  was  perfected  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Confederate 
States  of  America  "  was  adopted. 

This  first  project  was  provisional  only,  to 
serve  for  one  year  ;  and  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress retained  the  legislative  power  for  the 
same  period.  The  temporary  continuance  of 
certain  United  States  laws  and  officials  was 
provided  for.  On  the  following  day  (February 
9th)  it  elected  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi 
President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Vol.  XXXV.— 9. 


Georgia  Vice-President  of  the  new  Confed- 
eracy. The  body  then  set  itself  more  seriously 
at  work  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution 
which  should  go  into  effect  a  year  later.  This 
labor  it  completed  and  adopted  on  the  nth 
of  March.  In  this  permanent  constitution,  as 
in  the  provisional  one,  tliey  adhered  closely 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  making  few  changes  other 
than  those  which  the  pretensions  and  designs 
of  the  rebellion  made  essential. 

"  The  new  constitution  professed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  '  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign 
and  independent  character,'  instead  of  simply 
by  '  we  the  people.'  It  provided  that  in  newly 
acquired  territory  '  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by 
Congress  and  by  the  Territorial  Government ' ; 
also  for  the  right  of  transit 'and  sojourn  for 
'slaves  and  other  property,'  and  the  right  to 
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reclaim  '  slaves  and  other  persons '  to  service 
or  labor.  It  did  not,  as  consistency  required, 
provide  for  the  right  of  secession,  or  deny  the 
right  of  coercion ;  on  the  contrary,  all  its  im- 
plications were  against  the  former  and  in  favor 
of  the  latter;  for  it  declared  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  the  judges 
in  every  State.  It  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  treason ;  and  declared  that  no  State  should 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion, grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin 
money,  lay  duties,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  make  any  compact  with  an- 
other State  or  with  a  foreign  power; — a  sweep- 
ing practical  negation  of  the  whole  heretical 
dogma  of  State  supremacy  upon  which  they 
had  built  their  revolt."  * 

Stephens,  being  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
was  sworn  into  office  as  Vice-President,  Feb- 
ruary loth.  Davis,  with  becoming  modesty,  re- 
mained absent  during  the  election ;  being  sent 
for,  he  arrived  and  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  February  i8th.  His  inaugural  address  pre- 
sents few  salient  points.  In  later  times  he  has 
disavowed  the  fiery  and  belligerent  harangues 
the  newspapers  reported  him  to  have  made 
on  his  way  to  assume  his  new  duties.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  announcement  of  his 
inaugural  was  the  opinion  that  the  new  Confed- 
eracy might  welcome  the  border  slave-States ; 
"  but  beyond  this,"  he  continued,  "  if  I  mistake 
not  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people,  a  re- 
union with  the  States  from  which  we  have 
separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

Superficially,  it  appeared  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  been  agreed  upon  among  the 
leaders,  with  unusual  harmony  and  unanimity ; 
and  such  is  the  impression  conveyed  in  the 
books  written  long  years  after  by  the  two 
principal  chiefs.  But  plausible  reports  have 
come  down  by  tradition,  that  no  previous  leg- 
islative body  had  ever  developed  an  equal 
amount  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  to  that 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  Provisional 
Congress;  that  there  were  more  candidates 
for  President  than  States  in  the  Confederacy, 
Georgia  alone  having  furnished  four  aspirants, 
and  that  the  rivalry  between  Toombs  and 
Cobb  in  fact  brought  about  the  selection  of 
Davis,  who  had  openly  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  post  of  General-in-Chief  of  the 
future  rebel  armies.  Cobb  might  indeed  dis- 
pute the  prize  of  leadership  with  Davis,  and 
especially  with  Toombs,  who  was,  of  all  the  can- 
didates, least  suited  for  such  a  task.  It  was 
Cobb  who  was  the  master  spirit  of  secession 
intrigue  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet;  it  was  Cobb 
who  carried  the  wavering  Georgia  convention 
into  secession ;  it  was  Cobb  who  reappeared 
as  the  dominating  power  in  the  Montgomery 
*  Nicolay,  "  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion." 


Congress.  Practically,  it  was  Cobb  who  by 
recent  secret  manipulations  had  made  the 
Confederacy  possible,  and  erected  the  Con- 
federate constitution.  He  might  without  van- 
ity aspire  to  become  its  chief  officer ;  yet  with 
a  truer  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
choice  of  the  delegates  fell  upon  Davis,  who, 
for  a  longer  period  and  with  deeper  represen- 
tative characteristics,  had  been  the  real  em- 
bodiment and  head  of  the  conspiracy. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  Christian  (af- 
terwards Todd)  county,  Kentucky,  June  3d, 
1808.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  removed  to 
Mississippi;  but  the  boy  was  sent  to  com- 
plete the  education  begun  by  home  and  aca- 
demic studies,  to  Transylvania  University, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  sixteen.  Ap- 
pointed in  that  year  a  cadet  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  he  received  the  thor- 
ough training  of  that  institution,  graduating 
in  June,  1828;  he  was  then  attached  to  the 
army,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  other  campaigns 
against  the  Indians.  He  resigned  his  military 
commission  in  1835,  having  attained  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  Returning  to 
Mississippi,  he  secluded  himself  in  plantation 
life,  devoting  his  time  largely  to  political  stud- 
ies calculated  to  qualify  him  for  a  public  ca- 
reer. In  1843  he  launched  himself  on  the 
tide  of  Mississippi  politics,  by  a  speech  in  the 
Democratic  State  convention,  which  attracted 
considerable  notice.  From  the  very  first  he 
became  a  central  party  figure  in  his  State,  was 
made  a  presidential  elector  in  1844,  and  chosen 
a  representative  in  Congress  in  1845.  When 
the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  Davis's  military 
training  and  experience  naturally  carried  him 
into  the  campaign  as  colonel  of  a  volunteer 
regiment  called  the  Mississippi  Rifles ;  and 
he  rendered  valuable  service  and  won  de- 
served distinction  in  the  storming  of  Monte- 
rey and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Returned 
from  the  war,  the  governor  of  Mississippi  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  United  States  Senate  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  When  the  next  legislature  met, 
it  confirmed  the  governor's  choice  by  electing 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  term ;  and  a 
subsequent  legislature  reelected  him  for  the 
full  term  succeeding. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public 
career  Davis  posed  as  a  disciple  of  Calhoun 
and  an  advocate  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of 
State-rights.  His  maiden  speech  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi convention  of  1843  was  to  recommend 
Calhoun  as  an  alternative  presidential  candi- 
date ;  his  parting  address  on  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate in  1 86 1  drew  a  contrast  between  Calhoun 
as  the  advocate  of  nulUfication,  and  himself  as 
the  advanced  defender  of  secession.  So  also, 
when  President  Polk  offered  him  the  commis- 
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sion  of  brigadier- general  of  volunteers,  to  re- 
ward his  military  service  in  Mexico,  the  Quixot- 
ism which  was  a  marked  feature  of  Davis's  char- 
acter moved  him  to  employ  the  incident'  for 
the  ostentatious  championship  of  State-rights. 
He  declined  the  offer,  his  biographer  says, 
"  on  the  ground  that  no  such  commission 
could  be  conferred  by  Federal  authority, 
either  by  appointment  of  the  President  or  by 
act  of  Congress." 

His  next  State-rights  exploit  occurred  in 
1 85 1.  A  strong  party  in  Mississippi,  violently 
opposing  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
organized  a  resistance  movement  in  that  State, 
and  undertook  upon  that  issue  to  elect  General 
Quitman  governor  in  185 1.  A  preliminary 
election,  however,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, showed  them  to  be  some  seven  thou- 
sand votes  in  the  minority ;  whereupon  Quit- 
man withdrew  from  the  contest.  Jefferson 
Davis  immediately  resigned  his  full  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  took  up  the  canvass 
for  governor  of  Mississippi,  which  Quitman 
had  ingloriously  abandoned.  Davis's  short 
campaign  was  briUiant  but  unsuccessful ;  he 
was  beaten  about  one  thousand  votes  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Foote,  the  Union  candidate,  who 
had  also  resigned  the  remainder  of  his  senator- 
ship  to  make  the  contest. 

The  defeat  appeared  to  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  Davis's  politics,  but  it  proved  tran- 
sient. In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1852  a 
forlorn-hope  of  the  State-rights  fanatics  nom- 
inated Quitman  for  Prerident.  Davis,  with  a 
wiser  calculation,  forsook  his  reckless  friends 
and  supported  Pierce;  and  for  this  adhesion 
Pierce  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  history  of  the  Kansas 
trouble  shows  how  faithful  he  was  in  this  posi- 
tion to  pro-slavery  interests  ;  and  when  Bu- 
chanan succeeded,  he  again  became  a  senator 
for  Mississippi,  and  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  ultra-Democrats.  Years  afterwards  he 
explained  that  in  abandoning  for  a  while  his 
extreme  course,  he  was  conforming  his  actions 
to  the  decision  which  Mississippi  pronounced 
in  185 1  in  favor  of  the  Union.  "  His  opin- 
ions," he  said,  "the  result  of  deliberate  con- 
victions, he  had  no  power  to  change."  When, 
therefore,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Pierce  in  1853  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  when 
again  on  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan 
the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  returned  him  to 
the  Senate,  he  was  by  his  own  declaration, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  his  subsequent  words 
and  deeds,  only  an  acting  Unionist,  who  at 
heart  cherished  the  belief  of  Federal  usurpa- 
tion, and  hoped  and  labored  for  the  hour  of 
confederated  State  resistance. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  call  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  a  few  coincidences  in  the 


careers  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. They  were  both  born  in  Kentucky  — 
Davis  in  the  south-western,  Lincoln  near  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  They  were  both 
near  the  same  age,  Davis  being  less  than  nine 
months  the  elder.  Both  were  taken  in  their 
early  years  from  their  birthplaces  —  Davis's 
parents  emigrating  south  to  Mississippi,  Lin- 
coln's north  to  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Both 
were  soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war —  Davis 
as  lieutenant  of  Regulars,  Lincoln  as  captain 
of  Volunteers.  Both  were  candidates  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  1844.  Both  were  soon  elected 
to  Congress  —  Davis  in  1845,  Lincoln  in  1846. 
Both  were  successful  politicians  and  popular 
orators.  Both  were  instinctively  studious,  in- 
trospective, self-contained.  Both  rose  to  dis- 
tinction through  the  advocacy  of  an  abstract 
political  idea.  Both  became  the  chiefs  of  rival 
sections  in  a  great  civil  war. 

These  are  the  only  points  of  resemblance, 
and  the  contrasts  running  through  their  lives 
are  bold  and  radical.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
present  them  in  detail ;  they  are  comprehended 
and  expressed  in  their  opposing  leaderships. 
If  chance  or  fate  had  guided  their  parents  to 
exchange  their  routes  of  emigration  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  if  Lincoln  had  grown  up  on  a  Southern 
cotton  plantation,  and  Davis  had  split  rails  to 
fence  a  Northern  farm  ;  if  the  tall  Illinois  pio- 
neer had  studied  trigonometry  at  West  Point, 
and  the  pale  Mississippi  student  had  steered  a 
flat-boat  to  New  Orleans,  education  might 
have  modified  but  would  not  have  essentially 
changed  either.  Lincoln  would  never  have  be- 
come a  political  dogmatist,  an  apostle  of  slav- 
ery, a  leader  of  rebelhon ;  Davis  could  never 
have  become  the  champion  of  a  universal  hu- 
manity, the  author  of  a  decree  of  emancipation, 
the  martyr  to  liberty.  Their  natures  were  an- 
tipodal, and  it  is  perhaps  by  contemplating 
the  contrast  that  the  character  of  Davis  may 
be  best  understood. 

His  dominant  mental  traits  were  subtlety 
and  will.  His  nature  was  one  of  reserve  and 
pride.  His  biographers  give  us  no  glimpse  of 
his  private  life.  They  show  us  little  sympathy 
of  companionship,  or  sunshine  of  genial  hu- 
mor. Houston  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him 
that  he  was  "  as  ambitious  as  Lucifer  and  as 
cold  as  a  lizard."  His  fancy  hved  in  a  world 
of  masters  and  slaves.  His  education  taught 
him  nothing  but  the  law  of  subordination  and 
the  authority  of  command.  A  Democrat  by 
party  name,  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  feeling 
and  practice.  He  was  a  type  of  the  highest 
Southern  culture  and  most  exclusive  Southern 
caste.  His  social  ideas  were  of  the  past.  In 
political  theory  he  was  a  sophist,  and  not  a 
logician.  With  him, "  consent  of  the  governed  " 
in  a  State  was  truth  ;  "  consent  of  the  sov- 
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erned  "  in  a  Territory  was  error.  "  Rebellion  " 
in  a  State  must  be  obeyed ;  "  rebellion  "  in  a 
Territory  "  must  be  crushed."  Constitutional 
forms  in  Kansas  in  the  interest  of  slavery  were 
.sacred  law;  constitutional  forms  in  the  Union 
m  the  interest  of  freedom  were  flagrant  usur- 
pation. The  majority  in  a  State  was  enthroned 
freedom  ;  a  majority  in  the  nation  was  insuffer- 
able despotism.  But  even  his  central  dogma 
became  pliant  before  considerations  of  self- 


interest.  In  his  own  State,  a  majority  of  seven 
thousand  against  Quitman  in  September  he 
treated  as  a  dangerous  pohtical  heresy  to  be 
overthrown  by  his  personal  championship.  A 
majority  of  one  thousand  against  himself  in 
November  he  affected  to  regard  as  a  command 
to  stultify  his  own  opinions.  His  beliefs  were 
at  war  with  the  most  essential  principles  of 
American  government.  He  denied  the  truth 
of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  denied 
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the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  national  Constitution.  His 
narrowness  was  of  that  type  which  craved  the 
exclusion  of  Northern  teachers  and  the  official 
censorship  of  school-books  to  keep  out  "Aboli- 
tion poison."  It  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his 
character,  and  in  perfect  illustration  of  the  para- 
doxical theories  of  his  followers,  that,  holding 
the  lash  over  fifty  or  a  hundred  slaves,  or  exercis- 
ing an  inflexible  military  dictatorship  over  nine 
millions  of"  his  people,"  he  could  declaim  in  fer- 
vid oratory  against  the  despotism  of  a  majority. 
One  of  his  most  salient  traits  was  the 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  double  position  on  the 
question  of  disunion.  His  leadership  of  the 
"resistance"  party  in  Mississippi  in  1850-51 
gave  him  a  conspicuous  starting-point  as  an 
instigator  of  sedition,  and  while  laboring  then 
and  afterwards  to  unite  the  South  in  extreme 
political  demands,  and  in  armed  preparation 
for  war  against  the  Union  if  those  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  he  as  constantly  de- 
clared that  he  was  no  disunionist.  Of  course 
he  could  do  this  only  by  setting  at  defiance 
the  plainest  meaning  of  words  and  the  clear- 
est significance  of  acts.  As  the  slavery  con- 
test drew  to  its  culmination,  his  recklessness 
of  assertion  and  antagonism  of  declaration  on 
these  points  reached  an  extreme  entitling  them 
to  be  classed  among  the  curiosities  of  abnor- 
mal mental  phenomena.  As  a  blind  man  may 
not  be  held  responsible  for  his  description  of 
a  painting,  or  a  deaf-mute  be  expected  to  re- 
peat accurately  the  airs  of  an  opera,  so  we 
can  only  explain  Jefferson  Davis's  vehement 
denial  of  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  conspir- 
acy through  a  whole  decade,  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  accepted  meaning  of  such  words  as  "  pa- 
triotism," "  loyalty"  "  allegiance,"  "  faith," 
"honor,"  and  "  duty."  On  no  other  hypothe- 
sis can  we  credit  the  honesty  of  convictions 
and  sincerity  of  expression  of  sentiments  so 
diametrically  opposed  as  the  following  which 
occur  in  the  same  speech  : 

"  Neither  in  that  year  [1852],  nor  in  any  other,  have 
I  ever  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  a  separa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  the  Union,  except 
as  the  last  alternative,  and  have  not  considered  the 
remedies  which  lie  within  that  extreme  as  exhausted, 
or  ever  been  entirely  hopeless  of  their  success.  1  hold 
now,  as  announced  on  former  occasions,  that  whilst  oc- 
cupying a  seat  in  the  Senate,  I  am  bound  to  maintain 
the  Government  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  no  man- 
ner to  work  for  its  destruction  ;  that  the  obligation  of  the 
oath  of  office,  Mississippi's  honor  and  my  own,  require 
that,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  Stntes,  there  should  be 
no  want  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitutional  Union.    .    .    . 

"  Whether  by  the  Flouse  [of  Representatives!  or  by 
the  people,  if  an  Abolitionist  be  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States,  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the 
question  of  whetlaer  you  will  permit  the  Government 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  your  avowed  and  implacable 
enemies.  Without  pausing  for  your  answer,  I  will  state 
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my  own  position  to  be  that  such  a  result  would  be  a 
species  of  revolution  by  which  the  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  destroyed,  and  the  observance  of  its 
mere  forms  entitled  to  no  respect.  In  that  event,  in 
such  manner  as  should  be  most  expedient,  I  should 
deem  it  your  duty  to  provide  for  your  safety  outside  of 
a  Union  with  those  who  have  already  shown  the  will, 
and  would  have  acquired  the  power,  to  deprive  you  of 
your  birthright  and  reduce  you  to  worse  than  the  colo- 
nial dependence  of  your  fathers.  ...  As  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Legislature  a  year 
ago,  so  now  do  I  urge  you  to  the  needful  preparation 
to  meet  whatever  contingency  may  befall  us.  The  main- 
tenance of  our  rights  against  a  hostile  power  is  a  phys- 
ical problem  and  cannot  be  solved  by  mere  resolutions. 
Not  doubtful  of  what  the  heart  will  prompt,  it  is  not 
the  less  proper  that  due  provision  should  be  made  for 
physical  necessities.  Why  should 'not  the  State  have 
an  armory  for  the  repair  of  arms,  for  the  alteration  of 
old  models  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  improved 
weapons  of  the  present  day,  and  for  the  manufacture 
on  a  limited  scale  of  new  arms,  including  cannon  and 
carriages ;  the  casting  of  shot  and  shells,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  fixed  ammunition  ?  "  * 

That  man  is  not  to  be  envied  whose  reason 
can  be  quieted  by  a  casuistry  capable  of  dis- 
covering consistency  between  these  and  anal- 
ogous propositions.  From  declarations  of  this 
quality  he  could  prove  his  record  black  or 
white,  as  occasion  demanded,  and,  in  face  of 
direct  threats  of  secession  in  Mississippi,  deny 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  without  wincing, 
that  he  had  avowed  disunion  sentiments. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  invite  the  reader  to 
a  pen-picture  of  the  man  as  he  appeared  in 
the  Senate  (May  8th,  i860)  shortly  before  he 
led  the  South,  with  open  eyes,  into  that  drama 
of  disaster,  suffering,  and  blood  of  which  he 
was  the  fatal  inspiration  : 

"  The  crowd  in  the  galleries  give  a  buzz  of  relief, 
and  everybody  tells  his  right-hand  man,  '  Here  he 
comes;  that  's  Jeff  Davis.'  And  can  it  be  poss'ble 
that  he  proposes  to  make  a  speech  ?  You  are  sur- 
prised to  see  him  walking.  Why,  that  is  the  face  of  a 
corpse,  the  form  of  a  skeleton.  Look  at  the  haggard, 
sunken,  weary  eye,  the  thin,  white  wrinkled  lips 
clasped  close  upon  the  teeth  in  anguish.  That  is  the 
mouth  of  a  brave  but  impatient  sufferer.  See  the 
ghastly  white,  hollow,  bitterly  puckered  cheek,  the 
high,  sharp  cheek-bone,  the  pale  brow  full  of  fine 
wrinkles,  the  grizzly  hair,  prematurely  gray ;  and  see 
the  thin,  bloodless,  bony,  nervous  hands  !  He  depos- 
its his  documents  upon  his  desk,  and  sinks  into  his 
chair  as  if  incapable  of  rising.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Vice-President  gives  his  desk  a  blow  with  his  ivory 
hammer,  calls  for  profound  order,  and  states  '  that  the 
senator  from  Mississippi '  has  the  floor.  Davis  rises 
with  a  smile.  His  speech  was  closely  reasoned,  and 
his  words  were  well  chosen.  Once  in  a  while  he  pleases 
his  hearers  by  a  happy  period;  but  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  he  was  ill." 

Montgomery  having  witnessed  the  glories 
of  such  an  inauguration  pageant  as  could  be 
extemporized,  Davis  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Cabinet.  Toombs  of  Georgia  was 
made  Secretary  of  State;  Memminger  of  South 
Carohna  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Walker 

*Jefferson  Davis,  speech  at  JacksDn,  Mississippi,  Nov. 
nth,  1858.  In  "  Daily  Mississippian,"  Nov.  15th,  1858. 
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of  Alabama  Secretary  of  War;  Mallory  of 
Florida  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Reagan  of 
Texas  Postmaster-General;  and  Benjamin  of 
Louisiana  Attorney-General.  Various  acts  of 
the  Provisional  Congress  authorized  the  new 
Executive  to  continue  the  organization  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  A  regular  army  of  about  10,000  men 
was  ordered  to  be  established;  a  navy  of  10 
steam  gun-boats  authorized  to  be  constructed 
orpurchased;  100,000  volunteers  for  12  months 
authoiized  to  be  enlisted,  and  existing  State 
troops  to  be  received  into  the  provisional 
army.  A  loan  of  $15,000,000  was  authorized, 
aiid  an  export  duty  on  cotton  of  yi  cent  per 
pound  levied,  to  pay  principal  and  interest. 
Among  the  first  executive  acts,  Davis  assumed 
control  of  military  operations  in  the  several 
seceded  States ;  and  his  Secretary  of  War 
(March  9th)  made  a  requisition  for  1 1,000  vol- 
unteers, for  contingent  service  at  Charleston, 
Pensacola,  and  other  points.  Agents  were  dis- 
patched to  Europe  to  purchase  material  of 
war;  and  to  obtain  if  possible  a  recognition  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  foreign  powers.  As 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  immediate  necessity, 
a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  bring  about  the 
peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  United  States  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT. 

The  disunion  conspirators  had  good  reason 
to  show  symptoms  of  dismay  at  the  Cabinet 
regime  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  yielded  di- 
rection and  authority  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year  i860.  Hitherto,  not  alone  in  shaping 
a  policy  of  non-coercion  and  preventing  re- 
enforcements,  but  in  numerous  minor  matters 
as  well,  had  the  complicity  of  Cobb,  Floyd, 
and  Thompson  enabled  them  to  turn  the  va- 
ried agencies  of  the  Government  againstits  own 
life.  Under  the  new  dispensation  these  prac- 
tices instantly  came  to  an  end.  For  the  mo- 
ment Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  a  patriotic  mood, 
and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Black,  Holt, 
and  Stanton  yielded  his  consent  to  a  number 
of  measures  he  had  for  two  months  persistently 
neglected.  For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  General  Scott  was  permitted 
to  notify  commanders  of  forts  and  garrisons  to 
be  on  the  alert  against  surprise ;  and  though 
this  admonition  came  too  late  to  inspirit  and 
reassure  many  a  wavering  officer,  it  had  the 
direct  effect  of  saving  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  ^josts  on  the  gulf  Reenforce- 
ments  were  resolved  upon.  The  policy  of 
defending  the  national  capital  was  discussed 
and  adopted.  At  least  one  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet placed  himself  in  confidential  communi- 


cation with  leading  Republicans  and  unionists 
in  Congress,  and  counsel  and  warning  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  were  freely  interchanged 
and  faithfully  observed.  Preeminent  in  his  op- 
portunities and  services  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture was  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph 
Holt,  of  Kentucky.  He  had  been  a  life-long 
Democrat  and  a  stubborn  partisan  ;  but  above 
everything  else  he  was  a  patriot.  Under  his 
administration  the  War  Department  was  no 
longer  a  bureau  of  insurrection. 

The  Cabinet  regime  consisted  mainly  of  the 
combined  will  and  energy  of  four  leading 
members, — Black,  Secretary  of  State ;  Dix,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Holt,  Secretary  of  War; 
and  Stanton,  Attorney- General.  Neither  their 
relation  to  the  President  nor  to  each  other  can 
be  very  clearly  made  out.  Their  loyal  activity 
was  still  occasionally  hampered  by  Buchanan's 
stubbornness  and  timidity.  On  some  points 
they  appear  to  have  had  very  different  views, 
but  the  daily  stress  and  danger  in  which  they 
moved  compelled  mutual  tolerance  and  tacit  co- 
operation. They  had  indeed  one  common  bond 
of  union.  Now  that  the  conspiracy  was  so  fully 
revealed  they  battled  against  it  manfully,  not 
with  any  proximate  hope  of  crushing  it,  but  to 
tide  over  the  peril  to  the  end  of  the  presidential 
term,  to  be  able  to  lay  down  their  responsibili- 
ties with  honor.  Their  services  in  detail  cannot 
be  here  recorded,  but  the  principal  duty  which 
they  successfully  performed,  the  protection  of^ 
the  national  capital,  needs  special  mention. 

In  the  early  days  of  January,  1861,  Wash- 
ington city  was  the  natural  focus  of  the  seces- 
sion excitement  pervading  the  South;  and  the 
capital  seemed  to  lean  towards  the  prevailing 
mania.  Seditious  harangues  in  Congress  were 
applauded  from  well-filled  galleries,  and  society 
feasted  and  flattered  the  most  daring  fire-eaters. 
So  strong  was  this  Southern  drift  of  local  sen- 
timent that  the  Federal  city  began  to  be  con- 
fidently looked  upon  by  the  conspirators  as  the 
prospective  capital  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the  early  consum- 
mation of  such  a  scheme  but  the  secession  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  of  Avhich  the  signs 
were  becoming  only  too  abundant.  Reasoning 
from  this  to  plausible  consequences,  the  cool- 
est heads  began  to  fear  a  popular  outbreak  to 
seize  upon  the  buildings  and  archives  of  the 
Government ;  and  as  a  final  result  forcibly  to 
prevent  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect. 
Buchanan  affected  not  to  share  these 
apprehensions.  Nevertheless  he  acknowl- 
edged his  duty  and  purpose  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  authorized  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  January,  therefore.  Col- 
onel Charles  P.  Stone,  chosen  for  that  duty  by 
General  Scott,  submitted  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  sketched  a  plan  for  the  defense  of 
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Washington,  which  was  adopted,  and  under 
which  Colonel  Stone  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  and  ordered  to  organize  and  drill  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  duty 
he  faithfully  discharged,  and  on  the  5th  of 
February  reported  the  existence  of  some 
thirteen  volunteer  companies,  constituting  a 
total  of  925  men,  "which  can  be  at  once  called 
into  service";  adding  also,  "the  number  of 
volunteers  for  service  can  be  doubled  within 
seven  days  with  proper  facilities."  Not  under- 
rating either  the  moral  or  military  aid  of  raw 
levies  of  militia.  General  Scott  was  neverthe- 
less too  old  a  soldier  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
them  m  an  emergency.  He  therefore  obtained 
consent  to  concentrate  at  the  capital  available 
regular  forces  to  the  number  of  eight  compa- 
nies, a  total  of  about  480  men. 

Stanton,  appointed  Attorney-General  on  the 
20th  of  December,  was,  with  his  ardent  and 
positive  nature,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  uncompromising  unionists  in  the  Cabinet. 
For  him,  the  expulsion  of  Floyd,  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  Sumter,  and  the  other  military  pre- 
cautions hastily  ordered,  were  not  yet  suffi- 
cient. Chafing  under  the  President's  painful 
tardiness,  he  turned  to  Congress  as  a  means 
for  exposing  and  thwarting  the  intrigues  of  the 
conspirators.  Sacrificing  his  party  attachments 
to  the  paramount  demands  of  national  safety, 
he  placed  himself  in  confidential  correspond- 
ence with  Republican  leaders  in  that  body, 
giving  and  receiving  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  Government. 

On  the  8th  of  January  Mr.  Buchanan  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  discussing  also  the  rumors 
of  hostile  designs  against  the  capital.  The 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
seized  the  occasion  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  of  which  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Michigan,  was  made  chairman.  He 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  its  origin 
and  purpose  : 

"That  committee  was  raised  at  the  request  of  loyal 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  resolutions  came  from 
them,  and  were  placed  in  my  hands  with  a  request  that 
I  should  offer  them  and  thus  become,  if  they  should 
pass,  chairman  of  the  committee.  At  first  I  refused  to 
assume  so  fearful  a  responsibility.  But  being  urged  to 
do  so  by  members  and  senators,  I  at  last  consented,  on 
condition  that  the  Speaker  would  allow  me  to  nom- 
inate two  mem.bers  of  the  committee.  I  selected  Mr. 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  but 
he  was  true  as  steel,  and  a  good  lawyer.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  the  resolutions  creating  the 
committee.  I  did  not  see  him  write  them.  I  never 
heard  him  say  he  wrote  them.  It  would  be  easier,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  me  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  1;hat  Mr.  Stan- 
ton did  not  write  those  resolutions." 

With  this  committee  Mr.  Stanton  and  per- 
haps other  members  of  the  Cabinet  continued 


to  correspond  confidentially  and  cooperate. 
This  has  been  characterized  as  disrespect  and 
treachery  to  their  chief;  but  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  repeated  neglect  and  avowed 
impotence  to  resist  open  insurrection,  discrim- 
inadng  history  will  applaud  the  act.  The 
committee  found  no  substantial  proof  of  an 
organized  plot  to  seize  the  capital ;  neverthe- 
less its  investigation  and  report  quieted  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  timid,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  afforded  a  warning  to  mischief-makers  that 
the  authorities  were  on  the  alert  and  would 
make  such  an  enterprise  extremely  hazardous. 

While  the  Howard  Committee  was  yet  pur- 
suing its  inquiry,  and  as  the  day  for  counting 
the  presidential  vote  approached.  General  Scott 
requested  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  bring  several  additional  companies  of 
regulars  from  Fortress  Monroe,  to  be  replaced 
by  recruits.  This  would  augment  his  regulars 
to  some  seven  hundred  men,  which,  with  the 
police  and  militia,  he  deemed  sufficient  for  all 
contingencies.  Before  the  day  arrived  a  con- 
fidential arrangement  of  signals  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  officers,  the  regular  troops  being 
placed  under  command  of  Colonel  Harvey 
Brown.  General  instructions  were  issued  in 
strict  confidence,  and  to  officers  alone.  The 
militia  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vari- 
ous bridges  of  the  Potomac ;  the  regulars  were 
stationed  at  convenient  points  in  the  city. 

Happily  no  alarm  occurred.  On  the  13th 
of  February  an  unusually  large  and  brilliant 
throng  filled  the  galleries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  presidential  count.  Vice-President 
Breckinridge,  one  of  the  defeated  candidates, 
presided  over  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses.  Senator  Douglas,  another,  was  on 
the  floor,  and  moved  to  dispense  with  certain 
tedious  routine.  The  sealed  returns  of  the 
electoral  votes,  cast  by  the  chosen  colleges  of 
the  several  States  on  the  5th  of  December, 
were  opened  and  registered.  The  tellers  offi- 
cially declared  the  result  already  known,  viz.: 
that  Lincoln  had  received  180  votes;  Breck- 
inridge, 72  ;  Bell,  39;  Douglas,  12.  Vice-Pres- 
ident Breckinridge  thereupon  announced  that 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  commencing  the  4th  of  March, 
1861." 

To  comprehend  more  clearly  the  transac- 
tions growing  out  of  the  event,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  that  immediately  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Cabinet  regime  it  was  resolved  to  send 
reenforcements  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  first 
arrangement  was  to  dispatch  them  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Brooklyn;  but  vOwing  to  certain 
difficulties    and   objections    which   presented 
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themselves,  General  Scott  decided  to  send  two 
hundred  recruits  with  supplies  from  New  York 
in  the  merchant  steamer  Star  of  the  West, 
hoping  she  might  enter  the  harbor  and  effect 
their  landing  at  the  fort  without  suspicion  of 
her  real  errand.  But,  among  others,  Secretary 
Thompson,  who  was  still  a  member  of  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet,  sent  the  Charleston  conspirators 
notice  of  her  coming.  When  on  the  morning 
of  January  9th  about  daylight  the  Star  of  the 
West  attempted  her  entrance,  she  was  fired 
upon  from  a  battery  which  had  been  erected 
since  New  Year's  Day  under  the  order  of 
Governor  Pickens;  and,  though  the  vessel 
suffered  no  serious  injur)',  the  apparent  danger 
caused  the  ofliicers  to  desist  from  their  attempt 
and  turn  and  run  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbor. 
The  whole  occurrence  came  upon  Major 
Anderson  unexpectedly ;  and  before  he  could 
well  comprehend  the  design  or  decide  to  en- 
courage or  assist  the  ship  with  the  guns  of 
Fort  Sumter,  she  had  retreated,  and  the  op- 
portunity was  gone.  But  the  insult  to  the  na- 
tional flag  roused  his  anger,  and  he  demanded 
an  apology  from  Governor  Pickens  for  the 
hostile  act.  So  far  from  retracting  or  apologiz- 
ing, however,  the  governor  boldly  avowed  and 
sustained  his  conduct;  and  Major  Anderson, 
instead  of  making  good  the  threat  which  ac- 
companied his  demand,  proposed  as  an  alter- 
native to  "  refer  the  whole  matter  to  my  Gov- 
ernment." With  great  tact  Governor  Pickens 
at  the  same  time  made  use  of  the  occasion  to 
send  Attorney-General  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  President  Buchanan,  bearing  a  new 
written  demand  (the  third  one  made  by  the 
State),  for  the  possession  of  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor  ;  and  the  two  messengers  arrived 
in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  January.  But 
the  central  cabal  at  Washington,  which  in  its 
caucus  resolutions  of  January  5  th  had  issued 
orders  for  immediate  secession,  seeing  the 
danger  and  complication  likely  to  arise  from 
this  headlong  separate  action  of  South  Caro- 
lina's governor,  now  took  possession  of  Hayne 
and  his  mission.  By  a  skillful  device  of  dila- 
tory diplomacy  they  kept  open  the  question 
of  the  demand  Hayne  had  been  instructed  to 
make,  and  thereby  prolonged  the  military 
truce  at  Charleston  which  it  involved,  until 
the  6th  of  February  following,  when  Secretary 
of  War  Holt  officially  wrote  the  President's 
refusal  of  the  governor's  demand.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  course  to  the  conspirators  be- 
came quickly  apparent.  Between  the  12th  of 
January  and  the  6th  of  February  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Charleston  worked  day  and  night  in 
building  batteries  and  preparing  men  and  ma- 
terial to  attack  Sumter,  in  other  States  the 
processes  of  secession,  seizure,  drill,  equipment, 
and  organization  had  also  been  going  on  with 


similar  activity.  Receiving  no  effective  dis- 
couragement or  check,  the  various  elements 
of  rebellion  had  finally  united  in  a  provisional 
congress  at  Montgomery,  which  two  days 
later  (Februar)-  8ih)  perfected  a  provisional 
government  for  the  rebellion. 

Aspart  of  the  same  intrigue  another  incident, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  Fort 
Pickens  truce,  must  also  be  mentioned.  One 
of  the  most  important  naval  and  military  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  that  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida.  Near  it  on  the  mainland  were 
Fort  Banancas  and  Fort  McRae,  and  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  immediately  opposite,  Fort 
Pickens,  a  powerful  work,  built  fcr  a  war  gar- 
rison of  1260  men,  but  now  entirely  empty. 
Lieutenant  Slemm.er  held  military  command 
with  a  garrison  of  only  forty-six  men,  in  Fort 
Barrancas.  When  on  January  3d  General  Scott 
under  the  Cabinet  regime  admonished  him  to 
prevent  the  seizure  of  these  forts  by  surprise, 
Slemmer  repeated  the  strategy  of  Anderson, 
spiking  the  guns  and  destroying  the  powder 
in  Barrancas  and  McRae,  and  transferring  his 
command,  increased  by  thirty  ordinary  seamen 
from  the  Navy  Yard,  with  all  available  sup- 
plies, to  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  9th,  loth,  and 
I  ith  of  January.  Lieutenant  Slemmer  was  not 
a  moment  too  quick.  The  Florida  convention 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  loth, 
and  two  days  afterwards  a  regiment  of  Florida 
and  Alabama  rebels  appeared  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  two  aban- 
doned forts.  A  considerable  rebel  force  was 
within  a  short  time  concentrated  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pickens,  but  in  the  mean 
time  sundry  ships  of  war  had  been  ordered 
there  by  the  Government.  On  January  21st 
the  Brooklyn,  with  a  company  of  regular 
artillery  under  Captain  Vodges,was  dispatched 
thither  as  a  further  reenforcement  to  the  fort. 
The  rebels  now  perceiving  that  this  prepon- 
derance of  militar}'  strength  might  enable  the 
Government  to  recapture  the  Navy  Yard,  the 
central  cabal  at  Washington  resorted  to  an 
intrigue  to  paralyze  it.  They  proposed  that 
"  no  attack  would  be  made  on  the  fort  if  its 
present  status  should  be  suftered  to  remain," 
thus  beguiling  President  Buchanan  into  a  new 
truce.  A  joint  order  was  thereupon  issued  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  January 
29th,  that  Captain  Vodges's  artillery  company 
should  not  be  landed  from  the  Brooklyn 
"  unless  said  fort  shall  be  attacked  or  prepara- 
tions made  for  its  attack."  The  advantages  of 
this  stipulation  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  its  existence  proved  a  most 
mischievous  complication,  and  caused  perilous 
delay  when  the  new  Lincoln  Administration 
began  its  dealings  with  the  rebelhon. 

Want  of  space   forbids   us   to   review  the 
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debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress  during 
the  winter  of  1 860-61  further  than  to  note  the 
complete  failure  of  the  projects  of  compromise 
which  were  originated  in  and  out  of  it,  and 
brought  to  its  attention.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen  ended  by  reporting  an  irrecon- 
cilable disagreement.  The  various  propositions 
which  were  apparently  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  of  Thirty-three  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing but  the  resolves  of  the  several  minority 
factions  of  that  committee,  and  commanded 
no  united  support  when  reported  to  the  House. 
The  Peace  Conference  terminated  its  labors 
by  certain  recommendations  receiving  only  a 
minority  vote  of  that  body,  and  Congress,  to 
which  these  recommendations  were  sent,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  So  also  cer- 
tain other  propositions  of  adjustment  offered 
in  Congress,  known  as  the  "  Crittenden  Com- 
promise," failed  equally  of  acceptance. 

Nevertheless  these  many  efforts  were  not 
entirely  barren  of  result.  At  a  point  where  it 
was  least  expected,  they  contributed  to  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  measure  of  adjust- 
ment which  might  have  restored  harmony  to 
the  country  if  the  rebellion  of  the  cotton-States 
had  not  been  originated  and  controlled  by  a 
conspiracy  bent  upon  revolution  as  its  prime 
and  ultmiate  object.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
just  at  the  dawn  of  the  civil  war  through  which 
slavery  rushed  to  a  swift  self-destruction,  that 
institution  received  the  largest  recognition  and 
concession  ever  given  it  in  American  legislation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
was  made  about  the  middle  of  January,  but 
at  that  time  none  of  its  six  propositions  or  rec- 
ommendations commanded  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  secession  stage  of  the  revolution 
was  just  culminating.  All  was  excitement  and 
surprise  over  the  ordinances  of  the  cotton- 
States  and  the  seizure,  without  actual  collision 
or  bloodshed,  of  the  several  Southern  forts  and 
arsenals.  The  retirement  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  meeting  of  the  rev- 
olutionary leaders,  to  unite  and  construct  their 
provisional  government  at  Montgomery,  pro- 
longed what  was  to  the  public  a  succession  of 
dramatic  and  spectacular  incidents  resembling 
the  movements  of  a  political  campaign,  rather 
than  the  serious  progress  of  a  piece  of  orderly 
business-like  statesmanship.  I'he  North  could 
not  yet  believe  that  the  designs  of  the  cotton- 
State  hotspurs  were  so  desperate. 

The  more  conservative  Congressmen  from 
the  North  and  from  the  border  States  still 
hoped  that  good  might  come  if  an  effort  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  were  once  more 
renewed.  Accordingly,  near  the  close  of  the 
session  (February  27th,  1861),  Mr.  Corwin, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  brought  forward  one  of  the  propositions 


which  had  been  reported  more  than  a  month 
before  from  his  committee.  The  original  re- 
port proposed  in  substance  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  providing  that  any  constitu- 
tional interference  with  slavery  must  originate 
with  the  slave-States,  and  have  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  the  States  to  become  valid.  Mr. 
Corwin  by  an  amendment  changed  the  phra- 
seology and  purport  to  the  following : 

"Article  13.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress 
the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  February  28th,  yeas  133,  nays  65.  The  Sen- 
ate also  passed  it  during  the  night  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  though  in  the  journals  of 
Congress  it  appears  dated  as  of  March  2d. 
The  variation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  legislative  day  of  the  journals  frequently 
runs  through  two  or  more  calendar  days.  In 
that  body  the  vote  was,  yeas  24,  nays  12, 
and  it  was  approved  by  Presidelit  Buchanan 
probably  only  an  hour  or  two  before  the  inau- 
guration of  his  successor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  this  amendment  in  his 
inaugural  address,  reciting  its  substance  and 
giving  it  his  unreserved  approval.  "  I  under- 
stand," he  said,  "  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  —  which  amendment,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  seen — has  passed  Congress, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to 
service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I 
have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be 
imphed  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable." 
The  new  Lincoln  Administration  soon  after 
transmitted  this  Joint  Resolution  to  the  several 
States  to  receive  their  official  action.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  South  gave  no  re- 
sponse to  the  overture  for  peace,  and  in  the 
North  it  was  lost  sight  of  amid  the  overshad- 
owing events  that  immediately  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  South  commit- 
ted its  great  political  blunder.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  prevailing  anxiety  for  com- 
promise this  constitutional  amendment  might 
have  been  ratified  by  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Had  the  Southern  lead- 
ers been  sincere  in  their  professed  apprehen- 
sions for  the  security  of  their  slave  property 
and  polity  in  their  own  States,  here  was  an 
effectual  and  practically  a  perpetual  guaranty, 
offered  in  good  faith  as  such.  Their  neglect 
and  rejection  of  it  shows  that  it  was  not  dread 
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ofultimate  abolition,  but  chagrin  and  a  species 
of  gambler's  desperation  at  the  present  and 
prospective  loss  of  political  domination  for 
which  they  rushed  headlong  into  revolution. 

THE    PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

Among  the  first  congratulations  which 
poured  in  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  terse  greet- 
ing from  Governor  Chase,  dated  November 
7th,  that  admirably  expressed  the  prevalent 
feeling. 

"You  are  President-elect.  I  congratulate  you  and 
thank  God.  The  great  object  of  my  wishes  and  labors 
for  nineteen  years  is  accomplished  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  slave  power.  The  space  is  now  clear  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  policy  of  Freedom  on  safe  and  firm 
grounds.  The  lead  is  yours.  The  responsibility  is  vast. 
May  God  strengthen  you  for  your  great  duties."  * 

Day  after  day  confirmed  the  completeness 
of  the  Republican  victory,  and  two  weeks  after 
election  the  city  of  Springfield  was  in  all  the 
blaze  and  glory  of  a  great  celebration  to  sig- 
nalize the  result.  Projected  merely  as  a  local 
jubilee,  it  called  to  the  city  crowds  of  rejoic- 
ing strangers.  Though  he  had  not  said  a  pub- 
lic word  during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  not  on  this  occasion  refuse  the  sound  of 
his  voice  to  the  huge  torch-light  procession, 
and  the  crowds  of  his  neighbors  and  friends 
whose  shouts  called  him  to  the  door  of  his  mod- 
est home.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  partisan 
exultation,  however,  but  of  patriotic  liberality. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  please  ex- 
cuse me  on  this  occasion  from  making  a  speech.  I 
thank  you  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  thought 
fit  by  their  votes  to  indorse  the  Republican  cause.  I 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended that  cause.  Yet  in  all  our  rejoicings,  let  us 
neither  express  nor  cherish  any  hard  feelings  toward 
any  citizen  who  by  his  vote  has  differed  with  us.  Let 
us  at  all  times  remember  that  all  American  citizens  are 
brothers  of  a  common  country,  and  should  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling." 

We  will  perceive  hereafter  how  in  this  sim- 
ple utterance  of  his  opening  presidential  ca- 
reer he  struck  the  keynote  of  blended  firmness 
and  charity,  which  was  to  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  Administration. 

For  some  months  Springfield  now  became 
the  Mecca  of  American  politics.  Transient 
travelers  and  casual  visitors  tarried  for  a  few 
hours  to  shake  hands  with  the  newly  chosen 
chief;  correspondents  of  leading  newspapers 
established  temporary  headquarters  from  which 
to  send  their  readers  pen-pictures  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  daily  habits,  his  home 
and  public  surroundings,  and  to  catch  the 
flying  and  often  contradictory  rumors  of  his 
probable   intentions.     Artists  came  to  paint 

*  Chase  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  17th,  i860.  Warden,  "Life 
of  Chase,"  p.  364. 


his  portrait,  ambitious  politicians  to  note  new 
party  currents,  and  veteran  statesmen  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  favorite  theories  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  faithful  adherents. 

To  all  outside  appearance  Lincoln  remained 
unchanged.  In  the  unpretending  tAvo-story 
frame  house  which  constituted  his  home,  his 
daily  routine  continued  as  before,  except  that 
his  door  was  oftener  opened  to  welcome  the 
curious  visitor  or  to  shelter  the  confidential 
discussion  of  ominous  occurrences  in  national 
affairs.  His  daily  public  occupation  was  still  to 
proceed  to  the  governor's  office  in  the  State- 
house,  to  receive  the  cordial  and  entirely  uncer- 
emonious greetings  of  high  or  low, —  whosoever 
chose  to  enter  at  the  open  door, —  and  in  the 
interim  to  keep  himself  informed,  by  means 
of  the  daily-increasing  budget  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  of  the  events  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  to  give  directions  to  his  private  sec- 
retary as  to  what  replies  should  be  made  to 
important  communications.  Beyond  the  arri- 
val of  distinguished  visitors,  there  was  in  all 
this  no  sign  of  elevation  or  rulership  ;  he  was 
still  the  same  kind  neighbor  and  genial  com- 
panion, who,  whether  on  the  street,  in  his  of- 
fice, or  at  his  fireside,  had  for  every  one  he 
met  the  same  familiar  nod  or  smile  or  cheering 
word, —  the  same  bearing  which  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  made  his  name  a  household 
synonym  of  manly  affection,  virtue,  and  honor. 

Under  this  quiet  exterior  and  commonplace 
routine  he  was,  however,  already  undergoing 
most  anxious  and  harassing  labors.  Day  by 
day  the  horizon  of  politics  gathered  gloom, — 
there  were  signs  of  disunion  in  the  South,  of 
discord  in  Congress,  of  weakness  in  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's administration.  The  theory  of  seces- 
sion became  the  theme  of  every  newspaper 
and  the  staple  question  of  his  daily  visitors. 
Even  upon  theories  Lincoln  maintained  a  pru- 
dent reserve.  Nevertheless  his  qualified  com- 
ments to  friends  were  prompt  and  clear.  "  My 
own  impression  is,"  said  he  (November  15th), 
"  leaving  myself  room  to  modify  the  opinion 
if  upon  a  further  investigation  1  should  see  fit 
to  do  so,  that  this  Government  possesses  both 
the  authority  and  the  power  to  maintain  its 
own  integrity.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ugly 
point  of  this  matter.  The  ugly  point  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Government  together 
by  force,  as  ours  should  be  a  government  of 
fraternity."  Later  (December  13th)  he  for- 
mulated his  opinion  a  little  more  in  detail. 
"  The  very  existence,"  said  he,  "  of  a  general 
and  national  government  implies  the  legal 
power,  right,  and  duty  of  maintaining  its  own 
integrity.  This,  if  not  expressed,  is  at  least 
implied  in  the  Constitution.  The  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  is  not  an  open  or  debatable 
question.    It  was  fully  discussed  in  Jackson's 
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time,  and  denied  not  only  by  liim,  but  by  the 
vote  of  Congress.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  President 
to  execute  the  laws  and  maintain  the  existing 
Government.  He  cannot  entertain  any  prop- 
osition for  dissolution  or  dismemberment.  He 
was  not  elected  for  any  such  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  theoretical  speculation  it  is  proba- 
bly true,  that  if  the  people,  with  whom  the 
whole  question  rests,  should  become  tired  of 
the  present  government,  they  may  change  it  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution."* 

The  secrets  of  the  incipient  rebellion,  and 
the  treachery  and  conspiracy  of  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  which  have  been  al- 
ready so  fully  laid  bare  from  data  only  since 
become  accessible,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor 
any  one  save  the  actors  themselves  had  then 
any  means  of  knowing.  But  in  addition  to 
other  current  sources  of  information  the  con- 
fidential letters  of  Captain  Abner  Doubleday, 
second  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  written 
to  the  captain's  brother  in  New  York,  were, 
so  long  as  mail  communication  remained,  for- 
warded to  the  President-elect,  giving  him  an 
inside  view  of  matters  at  that  critical  post. 

Most  important,  however,  in  its  influence, 
and  most  valuable  in  its  possible  as  well  as 
actual  consequences,  were  the  correspondence 
and  unity  of  patriotic  confidence  which  estab- 
lished themselves  at  an  early  day  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  General  Scott.  The  general  was 
evidently  somev/hat  proud  of  his  famous 
"Views,"  written  to  President  Buchanan  un- 
der date  of  October  29th,  i860,  as  a  political 
suggestion.  He  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  President-elect,  as  he  had  done  to  many 
other  gentlemen  of  prominence.  A  brief  ac- 
knowledgment was  written  in  reply  (Novem- 
ber 9th) : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  General 
Scott  for  the  copy  of  his  '  views,  etc.,'  which  is  received ; 
and  especially  for  this  renewed  manifestation  of  his  pa- 
triotic purposes  as  a  citizen,  connected  as  it  is  with 
his  high  official  position  and  most  distinguished  char- 
acter as  a  military  captain."  t 

The  delicate  compliment  and  dignified  re- 
serve made  their  impression  on  the  old  hero. 
Called  to  Washington  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  smarting  under  the  neglect  of 
Secretary  Floyd  and  the  discouraging  indiffer- 
ence of  President  Buchanan,  his  hopes  turned 
toward  the  elect  of  the  people  at  Springfield. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  (December  17th)  that 
a  personal  and  political  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing called  upon  the  general,  and  in  a  confiden- 
tial but  frank  interview  learned  from  his  own 
lips  the  alarming  dangers  of  the  Govern- 
ment,—  the  neglect  of  the  Administration  to 

*  Nicolay,  Manuscript  Memoranda, 
t  Lincoln  to  Scott,  Nov.  9th,  i860.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Washburne  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  17th,  i860.     Unpub- 
lished MS. 


send  reenforcements,  the  defenseless  situation 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  that  Sumter,  the  key  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

"  None  of  his  suggestions  or  recommendations  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  of  course  he  is  powerless  to  do 
anything  further,  but  his  heart  is  sound  and  true.  '  I 
wish  to  God,'  said  he,'  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  office.' 
He  continued,  '  I  do  not  know  him,  but  I  believe  him 
a  true,  honest,  and  conservative  man.'  Then  he  asked 
earnestly,  '  Mr.  Washhurne,  is  he  z.firm  man  ?  '  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  known  you  long  and  well  and  that 
you  would  discharge  your  duty,  and  your  whole  duty, 
in  the  sight  of  the  furnace  seven  times  heated.  He 
then  said  resolutely  and  hopefully,  'AH  is  not  lost.'  "  \ 

In  response  to  this  patriotic  expression  of 
the  general,  the  return  mail  carried  back  the 
following  letter  from  Lincoln  to  Washburne : 

"  Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  21st,  i860. 
"Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Last  night  I  received  your  letter 
giving  an  account  of  your  interview  with  General 
Scott,  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  Please  present  my 
respects  to  the  general,  and  tell  him,  confidentially,  1 
shall  be  obliged  to  him  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  he 
can  to  either  hold  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  case  may 
require,  at  and  after  the  inauguration. 

"  Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln."  || 

A  little  later  Mr.  Lincoln  again  sent  mes- 
sages of  esteem  and  confidence  to  the  general 
by  Senators  Cameron  and  Baker,  who  made 
visits  to  Springfield. 

"I  have  seen  General  Scott,"  writes  Cameron  in  re- 
ply (January  3d),  "  who  bids  me  say  he  will  be  glad 
to  act  under  your  orders  in  all  ways  to  preserve  the 
Union.  He  says  Mr.  Buchanan  at  last  has  called  on 
him  to  see  that  order  shall  be  preserved  at  the  inaugu- 
ration, in  this  District ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  has  or- 
dered here  two  companies  of  flying  artillery,  and  that 
he  will  organize  the  militia  and  have  himself  sworn  in 
as  a  constable.  The  old  warrior  is  roused,  and  he  will 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  § 

This  Statement  was  repeated  in  an  autograph 
note  from  the  general  himself  on  the  following 
day: 

"  Lieutenant-General  Scott  is  highly  gratified  with 
the  favorable  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect as  he  learns  through  Senators  Baker  and 
Cameron,  also  personal  friends  of  General  S. ,  who  is 
happy  to  reciprocate  his  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
The  President-elect  may  rely  with  confidence  on  Gen- 
eral S.'s  utmost  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try (the  Union)  both  before  and  after  the  approach- 
ing inauguration." 

The  general  then  mentions  in  detail  the 
measuresjust  taken,  under  the  reorganized  Cab- 
inet and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Holt,  to  counter- 
mand the  shipment  of  the  Pittsburg  guns,  to 
sendreenforcements  to  Fort  Jefferson,  and  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  Washington  for  the  presiden- 
tial count  and  the  approaching  inauguration.^ 

"  Permit  me,"  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply,  January 
nth,  "to   renew   to  you  the  assurance  of  my  high 

II  Lincoln  to  Washburne,  Dec.  21st,  i860.    Unpub- 
lished MS. 
%  Cameron  to  Lincoln,  Jan. 3d, i86i.  Unpublished  MS. 
51  Scott  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  4th,  i860.    Unpublished  MS. 
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appreciation  of  the  many  past  services  you  have  ren- 
dered the  Union,  and  my  deep  gratification  at  this  evi- 
dence of  your  present  active  exertions  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  nation."* 

The  President-elect  was  further  gratified  to 
receive  about  the  same  time  from  the  veteran 
General  Wool  a  letter  of  noble  and  uncom- 
promising loyalty. 

"  Many  thanl^s,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  January  14th, 
"for  your  patriotic  and  generous  letter  of  the  nth 
instant.  As  to  how  far  the  mihtary  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  become  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  more  particularly  how  that  force  can 
best  be  directed  to  the  object,  I  must  chiefly  rely  upon 
General  Scott  and  yourself.  It  affords  me  the  pro- 
foundest  satisfaction  to  know,  that  with  both  of  you 
judgment  and  feeling  go  heartily  with  your  sense  of 
professional  and  official  duty  to  the  work."  t 

Meanwhile  trusty  friends  in  Washington, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  had  kept  Lincoln 
informed  by  letter  of  public  events  occurring 
there,  so  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Republicans :  how  the 
Cabinet  divided,  how  the  message  was  scouted, 
the  bold  utterances  of  treason,  the  growing 
apprehensions  of  the  public.  But  general  opin- 
ion was  still  in  a  hopeful  mood. 

"  Mr.  Mann,"  wrote  one,  "  who  stated  that  he  knew 
you  personally,  requested  me  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
Union  dissolved  twice — once  when  Southern  members 
of  Congress  refused  for  three  days  to  occupy  their  seats 
—  and  that  it  all  ended  in  smoke.  He  did  not  appear 
the  least  alarmed  about  the  secession  movement,  but 
others,particularlyThurlow  Weed  and  Horace  Greeley, 
expressed  great  anxiety."  t 

These  were  influential  names,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  their  own  words.  *'  I  am  anticipat- 
ing troubles,"  wrote  Mr.  Weed,  December  2d, 
"  not  generally  apprehended  by  our  friends.  I 
want  the  North  to  be  sure  she  is  right  and  then  to 
go  ahead."  ||  Some  days  later  he  wrote  further : 

"  In  consultation  yesterday  with  several  friends,  it 
was  thought  best  to  invite  tlie  governors  of  several 
States  to  meet  in  this  city  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  so 
that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  harmony  of  views  and 
action  between  them.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you 
should  be  apprised  of  this  movement.  Of  course  it  is 
to  be  quiet  and  confidential.  I  have  been  acting  with- 
out knowledge  of  your  views,  upon  vital  questions. 
But  I  find  it  safe  to  trust  the  head  and  heart  when  both 
are  under  the  guidance  of  right  motives.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  be  saddled  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment before  you  take  the  helm.  On  the  question 
of  preserving  the  Union,  I  am  unwilling  to  see  a  united 
South  and  a  fl'zz'/fl'^^  North.  Nor  is  such  an  alternative 
necessary.  With  wisdom  and  prudence  we  can  unite 
the  North  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Laws,  and  thus  united,  your  Administration 
will  have  its  foundation  upon  a  rock.    .    .    ."  ^ 

*  Lincoln  to  Scott,  Tan.  Iith,i86i.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  Wool,  Jan.  14th,  1861.  Unpublished  MS. 
t Trumbull  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  2d,  i860.    Unpublished 
MS. 

II  Weed  to  Swett,  Dec.  2d,  i860.     Unpublished  MS. 
$  Weed  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  16th,  i860.  Unpublished  MS. 


To  this  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows: 

"  Springfield,  III.,  December  17th,  i860, 
"My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  nth  was  received 
two  days  ago.  Should  the  convocation  of  governors  of 
which  you  speak  seem  desirous  to  know  my  Adews  on 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  tell  them  you  judge  from 
my  speeches  that  I  will  be  inflexible  on  the  territorial 
question  ;  that  I  probably  think  either  the  Missouri 
line  extended,  or  Douglas's  and  Eli  Thayer's  populai 
sovereignty,  would  lose  us  everything  we  gain  by  the 
election  ;  that  filibustering  for  all  south  of  us,  and  mak- 
ing slave-States  of  it  would  follow,  in  spite  of  us,  in 
either  case  ;  also  that  I  probably  think  all  opposition, 
real  and  apparent,  to  the  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Con 
stitution  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

"  I  believe  you  can  pretend  to  find  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  my  speeches,  about  secession.  But  my  opin- 
ion is,  that  no  State  can  in  any  way  lawfully  get  out  of 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  others  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  other  government 
functionaries  to  run  the  machine  as  it  is. 

"Truly  yours,  A.  LI^XOLN."^ 

Mr.  Greeley  not  only  had  similar  fears,  but, 
what  was  much  worse,  by  his  editorials  in  the 
"  Tribune  "  encouraged  the  South  to  hope  for 
peaceable  disunion.  He  wrote  (November 
30th) : 

"  W^ebster  and  Marshall  and  Story  have  reasoned 
well ;  the  Federal  flag  represents  a  government,  not 
a  mere  league ;  we  are  in  many  respects  one  nation 
from  the  St.  John  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  is  essentially  Republican  and  averse 
to  the  employment  of  military  force  to  fasten  one  sec- 
tion of  our  Confederacy  to  the  other.  If  eight  States, 
having  five  millions  of  people,  choose  to  separate  from 
us,  they  cannot  be  permanently  withheld  from  so  doing 
by  Federal  cannon."  ** 

"  There  is  a  pretty  general  belief  here  that 
the  cotton-States  will  go  out  of  the  Union," 
wrote  a  correspondent  from  Washington. 
"One  South  Carolina  member  is  sorry  for  the 
condition  of  things  in  his  State  —  is  at  heart 
opposed  to  disunion ;  but  I  will  not  mention  his 
name  lest  it  should  by  some  means  get  into  the 
newspapers.  Orr  was  forced  into  the  secession 
movement  against  his  will.  This  I  have  from 
good  authority,  and  yet  the  statement  maybe  a 
mistake.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  exact  truth."  ft 

From  another  Mr.  Lincoln  received  infor- 
mation as  to  the  course  of  his  party  friends : 
"A  good  feeling  prevails  among  Republican 
senators.  The  impression  with  all,  unless  there 
be  one  exception,  is,  that  Republicans  have  no 
concessions  to  make  or  compromises  to  ofier, 
and  that  it  is  impolitic  even  to  discuss  making 
them.  ...  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  the 
House  voted  to  raise  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Inactivity  and  a  kind 
spirit  is,  it  seems  to  me,  all  that  is  left  for  us  to 
do,  till  the  4th  of  March."  || 

<[  Weed,  Memoirs,  Vol,  II.,  p.  310. 
**N.  Y.  "Tribune,"  Nov.  30th,  i860, 
tt  Gurley  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  3d,  1S60.  MS. 
XX  Trumbull  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  4th,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS, 
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heretofore  most  rabid  secessionists 
now  tremble  before  the  brink  on 
which  they  stand.  They  would  re- 
treat without  trying  the  experiment  if 
they  had  not  kindled  a  fire  at  home 
which  is  beyond  their  control.  This, 
in  substance,  Jefferson  Davis  stated 
to  Fitch  no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day." t  The  profession  did  not  well 
accord  with  the  signing  of  the  con- 
spirator's secession  address  by  that 
senator  only  three  days  before.  "  I 
listened  yesterday  to  Mr.  Crittenden's 
speech,"  wrote  another  friend, "  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  compromise.  In 
my  opinion  he  is  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  at  the  same  time  mis- 
chievous of  the  Southern  senators.  .  .  . 
After  Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  took  the  floor.  .  .  .  His 
simple  declaration  that  the  supposed 
wrongs  must  be  settled  inside  of  the 
Union  is  worth  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  all  the  patriotic  wailing  of  the 
antediluvian  Crittendens."  % 

There  were   plenty   of  correspon- 
dents to  announce  and  describe  the 
"  I  have  never  in  my  life,"  wrote  Mr.  Cor-    present  and  impending  dangers,  but  none  to 
win,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three    furnish  a  solution  of  the  national  difficulty. 
(December  loth),"  seen  my  country  in  such  a    There  was  no  end  of  wild  suggestion,  and 
dangerous  position.  I  look  upon  it  with  great    that  too  from  prominent  men  ordinarily  capa 


HON.    E.    B.    WASHBURNE.       (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY. 


alarm,  but  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  paralyzed 
by  dismay.  Our  safety  can  only  be  insured  by 
looking  the  danger  full  in  the  face  and  acting 
with  calm  dignity  in  such  way  as  [that]  if 
possible  we  may  ride  out  the  storm." 


ble  of  giving  counsel.  One,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  for  accepting  disunion.  Another  thought 
a  letter  or  proclamation  from  the  President- 
elect would  still  the  storm.  A  third  wanted 
him  to  drop  down  into  Washington  "  with  a 


These  few  extracts  out  of  a  multitude  must  carpet-sack."  A  fourth  advised  him  to  march 
suffice  to  indicate  the  current  and  character  of  to  the  capital  with  a  hundred  thousand  "  wide- 
the  reports  which  reached  Mr.  Lincoln  from  awakes."  Still  a  fifth  proposed  he  should  create 
various  quarters.  The  hopes  of  the  more  san-  a  diversion  by  the  purchase  of  Cuba, 
guine  were,  unfortunately,  not  realized.  The  It  was  a  providential  blessing  that  in  such 
timid  grew  more  despondent,  the  traitors  bolder,  a  crisis  the  President-elect  was  aman  of  unfail- 
and  the  crisis  almost  became  a  panic.  Business  ing  common  sense  and  complete  self-control, 
men  and  capitalists  of  the  Eastern  States  were  He  watched  the  rising  clouds  of  insurrection  ; 
beginning  to  exert  a  pressure  for  concessions  to  he  noted  the  anxious  warnings  of  his  friends, 
avert  civil  war,  under  which  stanch  Republicans  He  was  neither  buoyed  up  by  reckless  hopes, 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  The  border  nor  cast  down  by  exaggerated  fears.  He  bided 
States,  through  their  presses  and  their  pubhc  his  time,  grasped  at  no  rash  counsels  or  ex- 
men,  implored  a  compromise,  but  the  entreaty  periments,  uttered  neither  premature  cry  of 
was  uniformly  directed  to  the  Republicans  to  alarm  nor  boast  of  overweening  confidence, 
make  concessions,  and  more  often  to  justify  He  resisted  pressing  solicitations  to  change  his 
than  to  denounce  disunion.  Some  of  the  con-  position,  to  explain  his  intention,  to  offer,  either 
spirators  themselves  adroitly  encouraged  this  for  himself  or  the  great  national  majority  which 
effort  to  demoralize  the  North  by  a  pretense  chose  him,  any  apology  for  his  or  their  high 
of  contrition.  "  South  Carolina,  I  suppose,"  prerogative  exercised  in  his  election, 
wrote  a  friend  to  Mr.  Lincoln, "  will  try  on  her  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
secession  project.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cot-  foregoing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  shut  himself  up  in 
ton-States  will  follow.  Their  number  will  not  total  silence.  To  discreet  friends,  as  well  as 
be  large.     Indeed  I  know  that  some  of  the  to  honorable  opponents,  under  the  seal  of  con- 


*  Corwin  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  i oth,  i  S6o.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Fogg  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  17th,  i860.   Unpublished  MS. 
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fidence,  he  was  always  free  to  repeat 
his  well-formed  convictions,  and  even 
in  some  degree  to  foreshadow  his  prob- 
able course.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
in  this  connection,  especially  since  it 
evinces  his  acute  judgment  of  human 
nature,  that  in  few  instances  was  such 
confidence  violated  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  candidacy  and  official 
life.  By  unnoticed  beginnings  he  eas- 
ily and  naturally  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party  in  the  personal  in- 
terviews and  private  correspondence 
following  the  election,  called  out  by 
the  manifestations  of  Southern  dis- 
content. He  was  never  obtrusive  nor 
dictatorial;  but  in  a  suggestion  to  one, 
a  hint  to  another,  a  friendly  explana- 
tion or  admonition  to  a  third,  he  soon 
gave  direction,  unity,  and  confidence 
to  his  adherents. 

Mr.  Bryant,  for  instance,  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  Mr.  Seward's  going  into 
the  Cabinet.  Lincoln  wrote  him  a  few 
lines  in  explanation,  which  brought 
back  the  following  qualified  acqui- 
escence : 

'•  I  have  this  moment  received  your  note.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair  or  more  satisfactory  than  the  prin- 
ciple you  lay  down  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  your 
council  of  official  advisers.  I  shall  always  be  convinced 
that  whatever  selection  you  make  it  will  be  made  con- 
scientiously."  * 

Mr.  Greeley  was,  as  we  have  seen,  indulging 
in  damaging  vagaries  about  peaceable  seces- 
sion, and  to  him  Lincoln  sent  a  word  of  friendly 
caution.  Greeley  wrote  a  statement  of  his  views 
in  reply,  but  substantially  yielded  the  point. 
He  said  a  State  could  no  more  secede  at  pleas- 
ure from  the  Union  than  a  stave  could  secede 
from  a  cask.  That  if  eight  or  ten  contiguous 
States  sought  to  leave,  he  should  say,  "  There 's 
the  door  —  go  !  "    But, 

"  if  the  seceding  State  or  States  go  to  fighting  and 
defying  the  laws,  the  Union  being  yet  undissolved  save 
by  their  own  say-so,  I  guess  they  will  have  to  be  made 
to  behave  themselves.  ...  1  fear  nothing,  care  for 
nothing,  but  another  disgraceful  back-down  of  the  free 
States.  That  is  the  only  real  danger.  Let  the  Union 
slide  —  it  may  be  reconstructed  ;  let  Presidents  be  as- 
sassinated, we  can  elect  more ;  let  the  Republicans  be 
defeated  and  crushed,  we  shall  rise  again.  But  another 
nasty  compromise,  whereby  everything  is  conceded  and 
nothing  secured,  will  so  thoroughly  disgrace  and  hu- 
miliate us  that  we  can  never  again  raise  our  heads,  and 
this  country  becomes  a  second  edition  of  the  Barbary 
States,  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  '  Take  any  form 
but  that.'"  t 

*  W.  C.  Bryant  to  I^incoln,  Jan.  3d,  1861.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

t  Greeley  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  22d,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 

t  Lincoln  to  Kellogg,  Dec.  nth,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  his  advice  been  fol- 
lowed.   Under  the  pressure  of  the  disunionists  and  of 


THURLOW    WEED.       (FROM    A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.) 

On  this  point  Lincoln's  note  had  reassured 
his  shrinking  faith.  The  "  Tribune"  announced 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  thought  of  conces- 
sions, and  thenceforward  that  powerful  journal 
took  a  more  healthy  and  hopeful  tone. 

Hon.  William  Kellogg,  the  Illinois  represen- 
tative on  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  wrote 
to  him  for  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  Under  date  of  December  nth  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  to  him  as  follows : 

"  Entertain  no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  instant  you  do 
they  have  us  under  again  :  all  our  labor  is  lost,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  be  done  over.  Douglas  is  sure  to 
be  again  trying  to  bring  in  his  '  Popular  Sovereignty.' 
Have  none  of  it.  The  tug  has  to  come,  and  better  now 
than  later.  You  know  I  think  the  fugitive-slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  enforced — to  put  it  in 
its  mildest  form,  ought  not  to  be  resisted."  % 

Some  weeks  later  Kellogg  visited  Lincoln  to 
urge  his  views  of  compromise  on  the  President- 
elect. As  a  result  of  that  visit  Lincoln  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Seward  on  February  ist: 

"On  the  2 1st  ult.  Hon.  W.  Kellogg,  a  Republican 
member  of  Congress  of  this  State,  whom  you  proba- 
bly know,  was  here  in  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for  our 
friends  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromise  on  the  now 
vexed  question.  While  he  was  with  me  I  received  a 
dispatch  from  Senator  Trumbull,  at  Washington,  al- 

the  border-State  men,  Kellogg's  firmness  gave  way, 
and  he  announced  his  willingness  to  recede  from  the 
Republican  declarations.  The  change  effected  nothing 
but  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  consistency.  He  lost  his 
friends  and  gained  no  followers.  His  concession  was 
spurned  by  the  disunionists  ;  and  being  a  large  and  cor- 
pulent man,  the  wits  of  the  day  made  themselves  merry 
by  dubljing  his  apostacy  the  "  Mammoth  Cave." 
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lading  to  the  same  question  and  telling  me  to  await 
letters.  I  therefore  told  Mr.  Kellogg  that  when  I 
should  receive  these  letters,  posting  me  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Washington,  I  would  write  you,  request- 
ing you  to  let  him  see  my  letter.  To  my  surprise,  when 
the  letters  mentioned  by  Judge  Trumbull  came  they 
made  no  allusion  to  the  '  vexed  question.'  This  bafHed 
me  so  much  that  I  was  near  not  writing  you  at  all,  in 
compliance  with  what  I  had  said  to  Judge  Kellogg. 
I  say  now,  however,  as  I  have  all  the  while  said,  that 
on  the  territorial  question  —  that  is,  the  question  of  ex- 
tending slavery  under  the  national  auspices  —  1  am  in- 
flexible. I  am  for  no  compromise  which  assists  or 
permits  the  extension  of  the  institution  on  soil  owned 
by  the  nation.  And  any  trick  by  which  the  nation  is 
to  acquire  territory,  and  then  allow  some  local  author- 
ity to  spread  slavery,  is  as  obnoxious  as  any  other.  I 
take  it  that  to  effect  some  sucli  result  as  this,  and  to 
put  us  again  on  the  high  road  to  a  slave  empire,  is  the 
object  of  all  these  proposed  compromises.  I  am  against 
it.  As  to  fugitive  slaves.  District  of  Columbia,  slave- 
trade  among  the  slave-States,  and  whatever  springs  of 
necessity  from  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  amongst 
us,  I  care  but  little,  so  that  what  is  done  be  comely  and 
not  altogether  outrageous.  Nor  do  I  care  about  New 
Mexico,  if  further  extension  were  hedged  against."  * 

We  shall  describe  somewhat  in  detail  the  for- 
mation of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  will  only  men- 
tion here  that  on  December  13th  he  began  that 
work  by  tendering  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Seward,  which  offer  was  accepted 
December  28th.  The  correspondence  between 
these  eminent  men  affords  an  interesting  view 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  new  administration. 

"  Mr.  Weed  finding  it  not  inconvenient  to  go  West," 
wrote  Seward,  December  i6th, "  I  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  him  concerning  the  condition  and  the 
prospect  of  public  affairs,  and  he  will  be  able  to  inform 
you  of  my  present  unsettled  view  of  the  subject  upon 
which  you  so  kindly  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  shall 
remain  at  home  until  his  return,  and  shall  then  in  fur- 
ther conference  with  him  have  the  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  public  events  certain  to  oc- 
cur this  week."  t 

Weed  went  to  Springfield  and  had  several 
interviews  with  the  President-elect.  There  is 
no  record  of  these  conferences;  but  it  is  likely 
that  Mr.  Weed  urged  on  those  occasions,  as  he 
did  on  all  others,  the  utmost  forbearance,  concil- 
iation, and  concession  to  the  South.  To  employ 
his  favorite  formula,  he  wanted  Republicans 
"  to  meet  secession  as  patriots  and  not  as  par- 
tisans." The  sentiment  and  the  alliteration  were 
both  pleasing ;  but  Lincoln,  trained  in  almost 
life-long  debate  with  Douglas,  the  most  subtle 
juggler  in  words  ever  known  to  American  pol- 
itics, was  not  a  man  to  deal  in  vague  phrases. 
He  told  Mr.  Weed  just  what  he  would  concede 
and  just  how  far  he  would  conciliate  —  drew 
him  a  sharp  and  definite  line  to  show  where 
partisanship  ends  and  where  patriotism  begins. 
When  Mr.  Weed  returned  he  bore  with  him  the 
written  statement  of  Lincoln ;  what  he  believed, 

*  Lincoln  to  Seward,  Feb.  1st,  i860.  Unpublished  MS. 
t  Seward  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  i6th,  i860.     Unpublished 
MS. 


and  was  determined  to  assert  and  maintain  on 
pending  and  probable  issues. 

Mr.  Seward's  letter  of  December  26th,  to 
Lincoln,  gives  us  the  sequel  of  this  visit. 

"  I  had  only  the  opportunity  for  conferring  witli  Mr. 
Weed  which  was  afforded  by  our  journeying  together  on 
the  railroad  from  Syracuse  to  Albany. 

"  He  gave  me  verbally  the  substance  of  the  suggestion 
you  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Republican 
members,  but  not  the  written  proposition.  This  morning 
I  received  the  latter  from  him,  and  also  information  for 
the  first  time  of  your  expectation  that  I  would  write  to 
you  concerning  tlie  temper  of  parlies  and  the  public  here. 

"  I  met  on  Monday  my  Republican  associates  on  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  afterwards  the  whole  com- 
mittee. With  the  unanimous  consent  of  our  section  I  of- 
fered three  propositions  which  seemed  to  me  to  cover 
the  ground  of  the  suggestion  made  by  you  througli  Mr. 
Weed  as  I  understood  it. 

"  First.  That  the  Constitution  should  never  be  al- 
tered so  as  to  authorize  Congress  to  abolish  or  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States.    This  was  accepted. 

"Second.  That  the  fugitive- slave  law  should  be 
amended  by  granting  a  jury  trial  to  the  fugitive.  This 
in  opposition  to  our  votes  was  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
jury  in  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  fled,  and  so 
amended  was  voted  down  by  our  own  votes.  The 
committee  had  already  agreed  to  Mr.  Crittenden's 
amendment  concerning  the  fees  of  the  commissioner, 
making  them  the  same  when  the  fugitive  is  returned  to 
slavery  as  when  he  is  discharged. 

"  Our  Third  resolution  was  that  Congress  recom- 
mend to  all  the  States  to  revise  their  legislation  con- 
cerning persons  recently  resident  in  other  States  and 
to  repeal  all  such  laws  whicli  contravene  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  Congress 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  pro-slavery  vote  of  the  committee. 

"  To-day  we  have  had  another  meeting.  I  offered, 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  political  associates,  a  fourth 
proposition,  viz.:  That  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to 
punish  invasions  of  our  States  and  conspiracies  to  ef- 
fect such  invasions,  but  the  latter  only  in  the  State  and 
district  where  the  acts  of  such  complicity  were  com- 
mitted. This  by  the  votes  of  our  opponents  was 
amended  so  as  practically  to  carry  out  Air.  Douglas's 
suggestion  of  last  winter  for  the  revival  of  the  old  Se- 
dition law  of  John  Adams's  time,  and  then  was  rejected 
by  our  own  votes. 

"  This  evening  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  Judge  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Fessenden  met 
at  my  house  to  consider  your  written  suggestion  and 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  offered.  While  we  think 
the  ground  has  been  already  covered,  we  find  that  in 
the  form  you  give  it,  it  would  divide  our  friends  not 
only  in  the  Committee  but  in  Congress  ;  a  portion  be- 
ing unwilling  to  give  up  their  old  opinion  that  the  duty 
of  executing  the  constitutional  provisions  concerning 
fugitives  from  service  belongs  to  the  States,  and  not 
at  all  to  Congress.  But  we  shall  confer  and  act  as 
wisely  as  we  can. 

"Thus  far  I  have  reported  only  our  action  on  the 
subject  of  your  suggestion.  I  proceed  now  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  the  temper  of  the  parties  and  of  the 
public  here. 

"  South  Carolina  has  already  taken  her  attitude  of 
defiance.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana are  pusiied  on  towards  the  same  attitude.  I  think 
that  they  could  not  be  arrested  even  if  we  should 
offer  all  you  suggest  and  with  it  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line.  But  persons  acting  for 
those  States  intimate  that  they  might  be  so  arrested 
because  they  think  that  the  Republicans  are  not  going 
to  concede  the  restoration  of  that  line. 

"  The  action  of  the  border  States  is  uncertain.     Sym- 
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pathy  there  is  strong  with  the  cotton-States,  while  pru- 
dence and  patriotism  dictate  adhesion  to  the  Union. 
Nothing  could  rt'r/'cr/w/]' restrain  them  but  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Crittenden's  compromise,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
slightest  indication  of  its  adoption  on  the  Republican 
side  of  Congress.  The  members  stand  nearly  or  quite 
as  firm  against  it  as  the  country  is.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, time  and  accident,  it  seems  to  me,  must  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  border  States. 

"  Probably  all  the  debate  and  conferences  we  have 
hitherto  had  will  sink  out  of  the  public  mind  within 
a  week  or  two,  when  the  Republican  members  shall 
have  refused  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  New  and  exciting  subjects  will  enter 
into  the  agitation  and  control  results. 

"  Thus  I  have  said  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  of  the 
temper  of  parties  and  of  the  public.  I  add,  very  respect- 
fully, my  own  opinion  on  the  probable  future. 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  their  Constitution, 
their  capital,  their  organization  in  all  its  departments, 
and  with  all  its  military  and  naval  forces,  will  stand  and 
pass  without  resistance  into  your  hands.  There  will  be 
several,  perhaps  all,  of  the  slave-States  standing  in  a 
contumacious  attitude  on  the  4th  of  March.  Sedition 
will  be  growing  weaker  and  loyalty  stronger  every  day 
from  the  acts  of  secession  as  they  occur."  * 


connected  with  your  assumption  of 
the  government."  And  he  suggests 
that  Mr.  Lincohi  should  prepare  to 
come  to  Washington  a  week  earlier 
than  is  usual  on  such  occasions;  pref- 
acing the  advice,  however,  with  the 
statement,  "  I  do  not  entertain  these 
apprehensions  myself."  But  by  the 
day  following  he  becomes  convinced 
of  the  danger. 

"  At  length  I  have  gotten  a  position," 
writes  he,  December  29th,  "in  which  I  can 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  councils  of  the 
President.  It  pains  me  to  learn  that  things 
there  are  even  worse  than  is  understood. 
The  President  is  debating  day  and  night  on 
the  question  whether  he  shall  not  recall 
Major  Anderson  and  surrender  Fort  Sum- 
ter and  go  on  arming  the  South.  A  plot  is 
forming  to  seize  the  capital  on  or  before  the 
4th  of  March,  and  this  too  has  its  accom- 
plices in  the  public  councils.  I  could  tell 
you  more  particularly  than  I  dare  write,  but 
you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  giving  you 
suspicions  and  rumors.  Believe  me  that  I 
know  what  I  write.  In  point  of  fact,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  administration  must 
begin  before  the  time  arrives."  t 

Mr.  Seward  then  advises  that  the 
President  should  arrive  earlier,  that  he 
appoint  his  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy, 
and  Treasury,  and  that  they  come  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  events  of  a  day  or  two,  however,  dissi- 
pated the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  crisis. 
Buchanan's  council  broke  up,  Floyd  retired 
in  disgrace,  the  Cabinet  was  reorganized;  Holt 
was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  immediate 
plots  of  the  conspirators  were  exposed  and  for 
a  season  baffled. 
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But  now  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  approaching.  It  is  already  fore- 
shadowed in  Mr.  Seward's  letter  of  December 
28th.  "  There  is  a  feverish  excitement  here," 
writes  he,  "  which  awakens  all  kinds  of  appre- 
hensions of  popular  disturbance  and  disorders 

*Seward  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  26,  i860.  Unpublished 
MS. 

t  Seward  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  29, 1S60.  Unpublished  MS. 


Following  the  lead  of  Sotith  Carolina,  the 
governor  of  Georgia  began  the  secession  move- 
ment in  that  State  almost  immediately  after 
the  presidential  election,  by  such  public  dec- 
larations and  acts  as  fell  within  the  scope  of 
his  personal  influence  and  official  authority. 
Georgia  had,  however,  given  a  heavy  vote  for 
Douglas,  and  her  people  were  imbued  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  conditional  unionism.  An  op- 
position to  hasty  secession  at  once  developed 
itself  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  all  the 
influence  and  cunning  of  the  secessionists  were 
needed  to  push  their  movement  to  success. 
The  ablest  men  in  the  State  hurried  to  MiU- 
edgeville  and  met  in  a  sort  of  battle-royal  of 
speech-making  and  wire-pulling.  The  Legisla- 
ture was  the  target,  and  its  action  or  non-action 
upon  military  appropriations  and  a  conven- 
tion bill  the  result  to  be  affected.  Senator 
Toombs  and  others  made  speeches  to  promote 
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secession;  and  in  reply  to  these  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  addressed  the  Legislature  by  special 
invitation  on  the  14th  of  November.  It  was 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  life,  and  takes  rank  as 
the  ablest  speech  made  by  a  Southerner  in 
opposition  to  disunion.  The  occasion  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  great  excitement.  Toombs 
sat  on  the  platform  beside  the  speaker,  and  in- 
terlarded the  address  with  his  cynical  interrog- 
atories and  comments,  which  Stephens  met  in 
every  instance  with  -successful  repartee. 

The  speaker  declared  that  to  secede  in  con- 
sequence of  Lincoln's  election  was  to  break 
the  Constitution,  and  show  bad  faith.  "  We 
went  into  the  election  with  this  people,"  said 
he.  "  The  result  was  different  from  what  we 
wished;  but  the  election  has  been  constitu- 
tionally held."  Mr.  Lincoln  could  do  the  South 
no  harm  against  an  adverse  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  government,  with  all  its  defects,  came 
nearer  the  object  of  all  good  governments  than 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  by 
one  he  refuted  the  charges  and  complaints 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Toombs,  and 
warned  his  hearers  against  the  perils  of  sudden 
disunion.  Liberty  once  lost  might  never  be 
restored.  Georgia  had  grown  great,  rich,  and 
intelligent  in  the  Union. 

"  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institutions," 
continued  he,  "  as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the  Paradise 
of  the  Universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we  may  be- 
come greater  and  more  prosperous  ;  but  I  am  candid 
and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear  if  we  yield  to  pas- 
sion, and  without  sufficient  cause  shall  take  that  step, 
instead  of  becoming  greater,  or  more  peaceful,  pros- 
perous, and  happy  —  instead  of  becoming  gods  we  will 
become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day  commence  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats." 

The  speech  created  an  immense  sensation 
throughout  the  South,  and  but  for  an  artful 
trick  of  the  secessionists  would  have  arrested 
and  changed  the  immediate  tide  of  secession 
in  Georgia.  Seeing  that  the  underlying  Union 
feeling  was  about  to  endanger  their  scheme 
of  revolt,  through  a  defection  or  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  they 
devised  an  adroit  plea  to  appropriate  its  whole 
force  to  further  their  own  plans.  They  persist- 
ently urged  that  "  we  can  make  better  terms 
out  of  the  Union  than  in  it."  Mr.  Stephens 
himself  has  explained  the  misrepresentation 
and  its  result.  "  Two-thirds  at  least  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession  did 

*  Stephens,"  War  Between  the  States,"  Vol.  1 1. ,  p.  32 1 . 

t  Stephens,  Farewell  Speech,  Augusta,  Ga.,  July  2d, 
1859.    Cleveland,  "  Life  of  Stephens,"  p.  650. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  647. 

^S  "Foiirtk.  That  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  convention,  will,  and  ought  to  resist,  even  (as 
a  last  resort)  to  a  disruption  of  every  tie  which  binds 
her  to  the  Union,  any  future  act  of  Congress  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the 
consent  and  petition  of  the  slave-holders  thereof,  or 
any  act  abolishing  slavery  in  places  within  the  slave- 
VOL.    XXXV.— 12. 


so,  I  have  but  httle  doubt,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  certain  re-formation  of  the  Union."  * 

To  understand  this  statement  more  thor- 
oughly, it  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Stephens's 
great  Union  speech  was  also  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  the  North  as  a  sign  of  firm  allegi- 
ance. But  that  part  of  the  country  totally 
misapprehended  its  spirit  and  object.  With  all 
his  eloquently  asserted  devotion  to  the  Union, 
he  was  a  pro-slavery  man  of  the  most  ultra 
type.  He  defended  the  institution  upon  the 
"  higher-law  "  doctrine.  "  If  slavery,"  said  he, 
"  as  it  exists  with  us  is  not  best  for  the  African, 
constituted  and  made  as  he  is,  if  it  does  not 
best  promote  his  welfare  and  happiness,  so- 
cially, morally,  and  politically,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  master,  it  ought  to  be  abolished."  t  He 
believed  slavery  should  be  protected  in  the 
Territories  by  Federal  law.  He  did  not  go  quite 
to  the  extent  of  advocating  a  revival  of  the 
African  slave-trade ;  but  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  without  such  a  reopening  the  South 
could  not  maintain  her  coveted  balance  of 
power.  "  If  the  policy  of  this  country,"  said 
he,  "  settled  in  its  early  history,  of  prohibiting 
further  importations  or  immigrations  of  this 
class  of  population,  is  to  be  adhered  to,  the 
race  of  competition  between  us  and  our  breth- 
ren of  the  North  in  the  colonization  of  new 
States,  which  heretofore  has  been  so  well 
maintained  by  us,  will  soon  have  to  be  aban- 
doned." X 

So  again,  while  he  asserted  that  the  South 
had  lost  nothing,  but  gained  much  through  the 
slavery  agitation,  and  while  he  maintained  that 
she  was  menaced  by  no  danger,  he  had  been 
for  nearly  ten  years  a  conditional  disunionist. 
During  the  agitation  of  1850,  a  convention  of 
Georgia  passed  certain  resolutions,  known  as 
the  "  Georgia  platform."  The  resolutions  de- 
clared the  acceptant:e  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850  as  a  "  permanent  adjustment  " ;  and  then 
went  on  to  threaten  disunion  in  case  that  ad- 
justment were  violated. §  This  "  Georgia  plat- 
form "  was  Mr.  Stephens's  rallying-ground  and 
stronghold;  latterly  he  had  extended  it  by 
including  personal  liberty  bills  as  a  cause  of 
disunion.  He  loved  the  Union,  but  he  held 
the  Union  secondary  to  the  Georgia  platform  ; 
and  he  opposed  secession  because  he  thought 
it  a  departure  from  this  platform.  "  Not  only 
a  departure  from  the  Georgia  platform,"  said 

holding  States,  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  navy- 
yards,  and  other  like  purposes  ;  or  in  any  act  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade  between  slave-holding  States  ;  or 
in  any  refusal  to  admit  as  a  State  any  territory  apply- 
ing, because  of  the  existence  of  slavery  therein ;  or  in 
any  act  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  or  in  any  act  re- 
pealing or  materially  modifying  the  laws  now  in  force 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves. "— ^  [Stephens,  "  War 
Between  the  States,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  676.  J 
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he,  "  and  from  the  long-established  principles 
of  the  national  Democratic  party,  but  an  entire 
change  of  position  of  the  entire  South,  of  all 
parties,  not  of  all  individuals,  in  relation  to  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  the  subject  of  African  slavery."  * 
Still  further  :  when  the  disruption  of  the 
Charleston  convention  paralyzed  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Mr.  Stephens  lost  heart.  He 
thought  the  times  out  of  joint.  He  saw  no 
further  prospect  of  doing  good.  The  popular 
fever  must  run  its  course.  If  disunion  came 
he  avowed  he  would  yield  to  the  misfortune. 
His  destiny,  he  said,  lay  with  Georgia  and  the 
South.t  It  will  appear  from  this  that  if  Mr. 
Stephens  was  not  a  flexible  reasoner,  he  was 
a  most  unsafe  political  mentor.  Yet,  out  of 
this  lethargy  of  conviction  and  will  came  the 
splendid  outburst  of  patriotic  eloquence  and 
Union  argument  of  his  Milledgeville  speech ; 
only  to  be  marred,  however,  at  its  close  by  re- 
newed adhesion  to  the  Georgia  platform,  and 
a  new  subserviency  to  the  "will  of  Georgia." 

The  newspapers  brought  the  report  of  Mr. 
Stephens's  speech  to  Springfield,  the  home  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  as  to  all  other  Northern 
cities,  and  the  President-elect  read  its  stirring 
periods  with  something  of  the  general  hope 
that  a  gleam  of  light  was  shining  upon  dark 
places.  Like  other  men  in  the  North,  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  eccentricities  of  Mr. 
Stephens's  principles  and  policy,  and  therefore 
probably  shared  the  general  error  of  overval- 
uing his  expressions  of  attachment  to  the 
Union.  He  had  personally  known  him  as  fel- 
low-congressman and  a  fellow- whig  in  1847-9  J 
they  had  become  co-laborers  in  their  advocacy 
of  the  nomination  and  election  of  General  Tay- 
lor to  the  presidency,  and  through  these  asso- 
ciations contracted  a  warm  social  and  political 
friendship. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  natural  that,  upon 
reading  his  reported  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed a  note  of  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
asking  him  for  a  revised  copy ;  and  that  this 
note  led  to  a  short  but  most  interesting  corre- 
spondence. 

Mr.  Stephens  replied  courteously,  saying 
that  his  speech  had  not  been  revised  by  him ; 
that  while  the  newspaper  report  contained  sev- 
eral verbal  inaccuracies,  its  main  points  were 
sufficiently  clear  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
note  closed  with  the  following  sentence : 
"  The  country  is  certainly  in  great  peril,  and 
no  man  ever  had  heavier  or  greater  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  him  than  you  have  in  the 
present  momentous  crisis."  The  phrase  seemed 
to  open  the  way  to  a  confidential  interchange 


of  thought ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  the  following  frank  letter : 

^'- For  your  own  eye  only. 

"Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  22d,  i860. 
"Hon.  a.  H.  Stephens. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Your  obliging  ansv,-er  to  my  short 
note  is  just  received,  and  for  which  please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  fully  appreciate  the  present  peril  the  coun- 
try is  in,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  me.  Do 
the  people  of  the  South  really  entertain  fears  that  a  Re- 
publican administration  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
interfere  with  the  slaves,  or  wiUa  them  about  the  slaves  ? 
If  they  do,  I  wish  to  answer  you,  as  once  a  friend,  and 
still,  I  hope,  not  an  enemy,  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
such  fears.  The  South  would  be  in  no  more  danger  in 
this  respect  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Washington.  I 
suppose,  however,  this  does  not  meet  the  case.  You 
think  slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while 
we  think  it  is  wr<ongand  ought  to  be  restricted.  That,  I 
suppose,  is  the  rub.  It  certainly  is  the  only  substantial 
difference  between  us.  Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln."}; 

With  equal  frankness  Mr.  Stephens,  under 
date  of  December  30th,  wrote  back  a  long  re- 
ply, which  is  conspicuous  for  its  candid  admis- 
sions. Premising  that  though  differing  from 
him  politically  he  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  enemy, 
Mr.  Stephens  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  I  will  also  add  that  in  my  judgment  the  people  of 
the  South  do  not  entertain  any  fears  that  a  Republican 
administration,  or  at  least  the  one  about  to  be  inaugura- 
ted, would  attempt  to  interfere  directly  and  immediate- 
ly with  slavery  in  the  States.  Their  apprehension  and 
disquietude  do  not  spring  from  that  source.  They  do 
not  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  known  antislavery  opin- 
ions of  the  President-elect.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
other  Presidents  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
antislavery  in  sentiment.  But  in  those  days  anti- 
slavery  did  not  enter  as  an  element  into  party  or- 
ganizations. .  .  .  But  now  this  subject,  which  is  con- 
fessedly on  all  sides  outside  of  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  Government  so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned, 
is  made  the  central  idea  in  the  platform  of  principles 
announced  by  the  triumphant  party.  The  leading  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  simply,  and  wantonly,  if  you  please,  to 
put  the  institutions  of  nearly  half  the  States  under  the 
ban  of  public  opinion  and  national  condemnation.  This, 
upon  general  principles,  is  quite  enough  of  itself  to 
arouse  a  spirit  not  only  of  general  indignation,  but  of 
revolt  on  the  part  of  the  proscribed.  .  .  .  We  at  the 
South  do  think  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  with  us,  both 
morally  and  politically  right.  This  opinion  is  formed 
upon  the  inferiority  of  the  black  race  ;  yon,  however, 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  North,  think  it  wrong. 
Admit  the  difference  of  opinion.  The  same  difference 
of  opinion  existed  to  a  more  general  extent  amongst 
those  who  formed  the  Constitution  when  it  -was  made 
and  adopted.  The  changes  have  been  mainly  to  our 
side.  As  ])arties  were  not  formed  on  this  difference  of 
opinion  then,  why  should  they  be  now?  The  same 
difference  would,  of  course,  exist  in  the  supposed  case 
of  religion.  When  parties,  or  combinations  of  men, 
therefore,  so  form  themselves,  must  it  net  be  assumed 
to  arise  not  from  reason  or  any  sense  of  justice,  but 
from  fanaticism  ?  The  motive  can  spring  from  no  other 
source,  and  when  men  come  under  the  influence  of 
fanaticism,  theie  is  no  telling  where  their  impulses  or 
passions  may  drive  them.    This  is  what  creates  our 


*  Stephens,  Augusta  Speech,  Sept.  1st,  i860.    Cleve-       t  Stephens  to  Landrum,  July  ist,  1S60.     Cleveland, 
land,  p.  692.  p.  672. 
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discontent  and  apprehension.  .  .  .  Conciliation  and 
harmony,  in  my  judgment,  can  never  be  established  by 
force.  Nor  can  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution,  be 
maintained  by  force.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
consent  of  Independent  Sovereign  States.  Ultimate 
sovereignty  still  resides  with  them  separately,  which  can 
be  resumed,  and  will  be,  if  their  safety,  tranquillity,  and 
security  in  their  judgment  require  it.  Under  our  sys- 
tem, as  I  view  it,  there  is  no  rightful  power  in  the  gen- 
eral government  to  coerce  a  State  in  case  any  one  of 
them  should  throw  herself  upon  her  reserved  rights, 
and  resume  the  full  exercise  of  her  sovereign  powers. 
Force  may  perpetuate  a  Union  —  that  depends  upon 
the  contingencies  of  war.  But  such  a  Union  would  not 
be  the  Union  of  the  Constitution:  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  consolidated  despotism."  * 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  not,  of  course,  enter  upon 
a  further  discussion  of  the  topics  raised,  and 
made  no  reply  to  Mr.  Stephens's  letter.  The 
correspondence  is  noteworthy  as  showing  how 
both  writers  agreed  perfectly  upon  the  actual 
and  underlying  cause  of  the  political  crisis, — 
viz.,  that  the  South  believed  slavery  to  be  right 
and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  North  be- 
lieved it  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted.  It 
was  a  conflict  of  public  opinion.  Such  conflicts 
have  come  in  all  timeSj  in  all  nations,  and  un- 
der all  forms  of  government.  They  have  sprung 
from  every  passion  ofthe  human  soul,  ambition, 
avarice,  the  generous  affection  of  kindred  na- 
tions, and  the  deadly  hatred  of  religious  fanat- 
icism. But,  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
conflict  of  opinion,  the  true  and  legitimate  in- 
quiry arises,  Was  it  a  proper  cause  of  war  ? 

Historymust  answerthis  question  unhesitat- 
ingly and  emphatically  in  the  negative.  In  ages 
happily  passed,  the  anger  of  a  king,  the  caprice 
of  a  mistress,  or  the  ambition  of  a  minister  has 
often  deluged  a  nation  in  blood.  But  in  our 
day  the  conscience  of  civilization  demands  that 
the  sword  shall  only  defend  the  life  of  govern- 
ments, or  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  their 
subjects.  It  has  ordained  that  written  consti- 
tutions should  decide  claims  ofrulers  and  rights 
of  citizens.  Casuistry  the  most  adroit  could 
not  prove  the  right  of  the  free  States  to  expel 
the  slave-States  for  believing  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  be  a  substantial  blessing;  equally 
absurd  was  the  doctrine  that  the  slave-States  had 
a  right  to  destroy  the  Union  by  secession  be- 
cause the  free  States  thought  slavery  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil.  Upon  this  question, 
as  upon  all  others,  public  opinion  was  the  ar- 
biter appointed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
Upon  this  question  the  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional verdict  had  been  pronounced  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  proper  duty  of  the 
South  under  the  circumstances  had  been  ad- 
mirably stated  by  Mr.  Stephens  himself  in  his 
Milledgeviile  speech  :  "  In  my  judgment  the 
election  of  no  man  constitutionally  chosen  to 
that  high  oflice,  is  sufficient  cause   for  any 

*  Stephens, "  War  Between  the  States,"  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
267-70. 


State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country."  f 

Mr.  Stephens's  letter  utterly  ignored  the 
existence  of  the  pro-siavery  sentiment  in  the 
South,  which  had  for  six  years  been  united 
and  unceasing  in  party  affiliation  and  action ; 
that  this  party  action  had  wrought  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  violation  of 
plighted  political  faith,  and  generous  comity 
between  sections.  Moreover  that  antislavery 
opinions  had  there  been  not  only  under  ban  of 
public  sentiment,  but  had  notoriously  for  years 
been  visited  with  mob  violence,  and  been  made 
the  subject  of  prohibitory  penal  statutes.  The 
experiment  of  a  sentimental  union  dreamed  by 
Stephens  and  others  had  been  fully  tried  in  the 
compromise  of  1850,  and  first  and  flagrantly 
violated  by  the  South  herself,  under  party 
coalition,  against  every  appeal  and  protest. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

One  of  the  vexatious  duties  of  Lincoln  was 
to  answer  the  importunings  of  a  class  of  sin- 
cere, intelhgent,  but  timid  men,  alarmed  by 
the  signs  of  disunion,  who  besought  him  to 
make  some  public  statement  cr  declaration  to 
quiet  the  South.  Requests  of  this  character 
were  not  confined  to  one  party,  but  came  from 
all ;  the  more  considerable  numbers  being  from 
Republicans  and  from  Southern  unionists  or 
followers  of  Bell  and  Everett.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  letters  were,  of  course,  never  answered; 
but  occasionally  one  was  received  from  a  man 
of  such  standing  and  influence  that  to  ignore 
it  would  not  only  seem  ungracious,  but  might 
subject  the  President-elect  to  more  serious 
misrepresentation  than  it  had  already  been 
his  lot  to  endure.  Both  to  show  a  prominent 
phase  of  current  politics  and  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  it,  several  replies  of  this  class  are 
laid  before  the  reader. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  wrote,  confidentially, 
to  Mr.  William  S.  Speer,  a  citizen  of  Tennes- 
see, under  date  of  October  23d: 

"  I  appreciate  your  motive  when  you  suggest  the 
propriety  of  my  writing  for  the  public  something  dis- 
claiming all  intention  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  slav- 
ery in  the  States ;  but  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  no 
good.  I  have  already  done  this  many,  many  times  ; 
and  it  is  in  print,  and  open  to  all  who  will  read.  Those 
who  will  not  read  or  heed  what  I  have  already  pub- 
licly said  would  not  read  or  heed  a  repetition  of  it. 
'If  thevhear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  "  t 

Among  the  political  newspapers  ofthe  West, 
none  had  for  many  years  taken  a  higher  rank 
or  wielded  a  greater  influence  than  the  "  Louis- 
ville Journal."  It  had  in  a  manner  been  Mr. 
Lincoln's  primer  in  politics  in  those  early  days 
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when  he  labored  through  Blackstone,  or  even 
farther  back  when  he  was  yet  strugghng  with 
Kirkham's  grammar  on  the  shady  knolls  of 
New  Salem.    Compared  with  these  rocks  and 
pitfalls  of  letters,  the  anecdotes,  the  wit,  the 
epigrammatic  arguments  of  the  "Louisville 
Journal "  were  a  very  garden  of  delight,  not 
only  to  Lincoln,  but  to  the  crude  yet  knowl- 
edge-hungry intellects  of  the  whole   Missis- 
sippi Valley,  In  time  the  "  Journal "  became  a 
great  luminary,  and  the  name  of  its  witty  ed- 
itor a  household  word.    For  long  years  it  was 
a  beacon  and  watchtower  of  the  Whig  party; 
then  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
was  opened ;  and  when  finally  in  the  extraor- 
dinary campaign  of  i860  Lincoln  read  this 
once-favorite  sheet,  it  was  to  find  himself  the 
victim  of  its  satire  and  depreciation.    Victory, 
however,  is  a  sovereign  balm  for  detraction; 
and  it  must  have  been  easy  for  him  to  forgive 
his  old  friend  George  D.  Prentice  when  the 
latter  wrote  him  (October  26th):    "  There  is 
evidently  a  very  strong  probability  of  your 
being  elected  to  the  presidency  by  the  popular 
vote."  Expressing  the  "strongest"  confidence 
in  both  his  "  personal  and  political  integrity," 
he  suggests  that  in  the  event  of  his  election  he 
shouldpublish  a  letter  setting  forth  his  conserv- 
ative views  and  intentions,  "  to  assure  all  good 
citizens  of  the  South  and  to  take  from  the  dis- 
unionists  every  excuse  or  pretext  for  treason."  * 
To  this  appeal  Mr.  Lincoln  prepared  a  re- 
ply, October  29th,  though  it  was  not  then  sent. 

"Your  suggestion,"  wrote  he,  "that  I  in  a  certain 
event  shall  write  a  letter  setting  forth  my  conservative 
views  and  intentions,  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  one. 
But  would  it  do  any  good  ?  If  I  were  to  labor  a  month, 
I  could  not  express  my  conservative  views  and  inten- 
tions more  clearly  and  strongly  than  they  are  expressed 
in  our  platform  and  in  my  many  speeches  already  in 
print  and  before  the  public.  And  yet  even  you,  who 
do  occasionally  speak  of  me  in  terms  of  personal  kind- 
ness, give  no  prominence  to  these  oft-repeated  expres- 
sions of  conservative  views  and  intentions,  but  busy 
yourself  with  appeals  to  all  conservative  men  to  vote 
for  Douglas, —  to  vote  any  way  which  can  possibly  de- 
feat me,— thus  impressing  your  readers  that  you  think 
I  am  the  very  worst  man  fiving.  If  what  I  have  already 
said  has  failed  to  convince  you,  no  repetition  of  it  would 
convince  you.  The  writing  of  your  letter,  now  before 
me,  gives  assurance  that  you  would  publish  such  a  let- 
ter from  me  as  you  suggest ;  but,  till  now,  what  reason 
had  I  to  suppose  the  '  Louisville  Journal,'  even,  would 
publish  a  repetition  of  that  which  is  already  at  its  com- 
mand, and  which  it  does  not  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion ?  And  now,  my  friend,—  for  such  I  esteem  you  per- 
sonally,— do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  not  decided 
that  I  will  not  do  substantially  what  you  suggest.  I 
will  not  forbear  from  doing  so  merely  on  punctilio  and 
pluck.  If  I  do  finally  abstain,  it  will  be  because  of  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  do  harm.  For  the  good  men 
of  the  South  —  and  I  regard  the  majority  of  them  as 
such  —  T  have  no  objection  to  repeat  seventy  and  seven 
times.  But  I  have  bad  men  also  to  deal  with,  both 
North  and  South;  men  who  are  eager  for  something 

*  Prenticeto Lincoln, Oct.26th,  i860.  Unpublished  M.S. 
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new  upon  which  to  base  new  misrepresentations ;  men 
who  would  hke  to  frighten  me,  or  at  least  to  fix  upon 
me  the  character  of  timidity  and  cowardice.  They 
would  seize  upon  almost  any  letter  I  could  write  as 
being  an  'awful  coming  down.'  I  intend  keeping 
my  eye  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  to  not  unnecessar- 
ily put  any  weapons  in  their  hands."  t 

This  letter  was  withheld  till  after  election. 
On  the  1 6th  of  November  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
very  similar  purport  to  Mr.  N.  Paschal,  editor 
of  the  "  Missouri  Republican." 

"  I  could  say  nothing  which  I  have  not  already  said, 
and  which  is  in  print,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  Please 
P^^'.don  me  for  suggesting  that  if  the  paoers  like  yours, 
which  heretofore  have  persistently  garbled  and  misrep- 
resented what  I  have  said,  will  now  fully  and  fairly 
place  it  before  their  readers,  there  can  be  no  further 
misunderstanding.  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  sincere 
when  I  declare  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  complaint 
or  resentment;  but  that  I  urge  it  as  the  true  cure  for 
any  real  uneasiness  in  the  country,  that  my  course  may 
be  other  than  conservative.  The  Republican  newspa- 
pers now  and  for  some  time  past  are  and  have  been  re- 
publishing copious  extracts  from  my  many  published 
speeches,  which  would  at  once  reach  the  whole  public 
if  your  class  of  papers  would  also  publish  them.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  shift  my  ground  — that  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  I  thought  a  repetition  would  do  any  good 
I  would  make  it.  But  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  pos- 
itive harm.  The  secessionists  per  se,  believing  they 
had  alarmed  me,  would  clamor  all  the  louder,  "t 

With  sohcitations  of  this  nature  coming  in 
part  from  his  political  friends,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  only  as  firm  and  decided,  but  more 
emphatic  and  unsparing  in  criticism.  On  No- 
vember 5th,  the  day  before  the  presidential 
election,  there  arrived  at  Springfield,  and  called 
upon  the  President-elect,  a  gentleman  from 
New  England  of  some  prominence  in  political 
and  official  fife,  who  brought  and  presented 
letters  of  this  same  tenor  from  a  considerable 
number  of  citizens  representing  business,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  industries  of  that 
region.  He  was  one  of  those'keen,  incisive  talk- 
ers who  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  his  mission. 

"  I  have  called  to  see,"hesaid,"  if  thealarms 
of  many  persons  in  New  England  engaged  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  cannot  by  some 
means  be  relieved.  I  am  myself  largely  inter- 
ested in  manufactures.  Our  trade  has  fallen  off, 
our  workmen  are  idle,  we  get  no  orders  from  the 
South,  and  with  the  increasing  chances  of  civil 
war,  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stare  us  in  the  face." 

Something  in  the  persistence  and  manner 
of  his  interlocutor,  something  in  the  tone  of 
the  letters  presented,  and  still  more  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  signers,  quickly  irritated  Lincoln 
to  a  warmth  of  retort  he  seldom  reached  until 
after  long  provocation.  He  divined  at  once 
the  rnercenary  nature  of  the  appeal  about  to 
be  tried  on  him,  and  it  roused  him  to  repel  the 
pressure.    His  visitor  closed  by  asking  some 
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conservative   promise  "  to  reassure  the  men 
honestly  alarmed." 

"There  are  no  such  men,"  bluntly  replied 
Lincoln.  "  This  is  the  same  old  trick  hy  which 
the  South  breaks  down  every  Northern  vic- 
tory. Even  if  I  were  personally  willing  to 
barter  away  the  moral  principle  involved  in 
this  contest  for  the  commercial  gain  of  a  new 
submission  to  the  South,  I  would  go  to  Wash- 
ington without  the  countenance  of  the  men 
who  supported  me  and  were  my  friends  before 
the  election;  I  would  be  as  powerless  as  a 
block  of  buckeye  wood." 

The  man  still  insisted,  and  Lincoln  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  honest  men  (you  are  talking  of  hon- 
est men)  will  look  at  our  platform  and  what  I 
have  said.  There  they  will  find  everything  I 
could  now  say,  or  which  they  would  ask  me 
to  say.  All  I  could  add  would  be  but  repeti- 
tion. Having  told  them  all  these  things  ten 
times  already,  would  they  believe  the  eleventh 
declaration  ?  Let  us  be  practical.  There  are 
many  general  terms  afloat,  such  as  '  conserva- 
tism,' '  enforcement  of  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet,'  '  hostiUty  to 
the  South,'  etc.,  all  of  which  mean  nothing 
without  definition.  What  then  could  I  say  to 
allay  their  fears,  if  they  will  not  define  what 
particular  act  or  acts  they  fear  from  me  or  my 
friends  ?  " 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  his  visitor, 
who  with  true  military  foresight  had  provided 
a  reserve,  handed  him  an  additional  letter 
numerously  signed,  asking  if  he  did  not  there 
recognize  names  that  were  a  power. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Lincoln  sharply,  glancing  at 
the  document,  "  I  recognize  them  as  a  set  of 
liars  and  knaves  who  signed  that  statement 
about  Seward  last  year." 

The  visitor  was  taken  aback  at  this  familiar- 
ity with  the  local  politics  of  his  State,  but  ral- 
lied and  insisted  that  there  were  also  other 
names  on  the  list.  Lincoln  now  looked  through 
the  paper  more  carefully,  his  warmth  mean- 
while cooling  down  a  little. 

"  Well,"  answered  he,  laughing,  "  after  read- 
ing it,  it  is  about  as  I  expected  to  find  it.  It 
annoyed  me  to  hear  that  gang  of  men  called 
respectable.  Their  conduct  a  year  ago  was  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  citizen." 

Here  his  visitor  suggested  that  the  South 
was  making  armed  preparations. 

"  The  North,"  answered  Lincoln,  "does  not 
fear  invasion  from  the  slave-States,  and  we  of 
the  North  certainly  have  no  desire,  and  never 
had,  to  invade  the  South.  They  have  talked 
about  what  they  intend  to  do  in  the  event  of  a 
Black  Republican  victory,  until  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves  there  is  really  no  courage 
left  in  the  North." 
Vol.  XXXV.— IV 
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"  Have  we  backed  this  time  ?  "  interrupted 
the  visitor. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  pressed  to  do  now," 
replied  Lincoln.  "  If  I  shall  begin  to  yield  to 
these  threats,  if  I  begin  dallying  with  them, 
the  men  who  have  elected  me  (if  I  sliall  be 
elected)  would  give  me  up  before  my  election, 
and  the  South,  seeing  it,  would  deliberately 
kick  me  out.  If  my  friends  should  desire  me 
to  repeat  anything  I  have  before  said,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  do  so.  If  they  required 
me  to  say  something  I  had  not  yet  said,  I 
would  either  do  so  or  get  out  of  the  way.  If  I 
should  be  elected,  the  first  duty  to  the  country 
would  be  to  stand  by  the  men  who  elected  me."  * 

Still,  from  time  to  time  the  point  was  pressed 
upon  him  from  other  influential  quarters.  Mr. 
Raymond,  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Times," 
joined  in  urging  it.  Lincoln,  on  November 
28th,  answered  him  confidentially  as  follows  : 

"  Yours  of  the  14th  was  received  in  due  course.  I 
have  delayed  so  long  to  answer  it,  because  my  reasons 
for  not  coming  before  the  public  in  any  form  just  now 
had  substantially  appeared  in  your  paper  (the  '  Times  '), 
and  hence  I  feared  they  were  not  deemed  sufficient  by 
you,  else  you  would  not  have  written  me  as  you  did.  I 
now  think  we  have  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  my 
view.  On  the  20th  instant  Senator  Trumbull  made  a 
short  speech,  which  I  suppose  you  have  both  seen  and 
approved.  Has  a  single  newspaper,  heretofore  against 
us,  urged  that  speech  upon  its  readers  with  a  purpose 
to  quiet  public  anxiety  ?  Not  one,  so  far  as  I  know. 
On  the  contrary,  the  '  Boston  Courier '  and  its  class 
hold  me  responsible  for  that  speech,  and  endeavor  to 
inflame  the  North  with  the  belief  that  it  foreshadows 
an  abandonment  of  Republican  ground  by  the  in- 
coming administration;  while  the  '  Washington  Con- 
stitution' and  its  class  hold  the  same  speech  up  to 
the  South  as  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  them. 
This  is  just  as  I  expected,  and  just  what  would  happen 

*  Nicolay,  Manuscript  memoranda. 
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with  any  declaration  I  could  make.  These  political 
fiends  are  not  half  sick  enough  yet.  Party  malice,  ami 
not  public  good,  possesses  them  entirely.  '  They  seek 
a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be  given  them.'  At  lea^t 
such  is  my  present  feeling  and  purpose."* 

And  in  this  purpose  he  remained  steadfast 
to  the  end,  though  put  to  yet  more  trying  tests. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  with  the 
opening  of  Congress,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen  and  the  House 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  certain  conserva- 
tive men  from  the  border  slave-States  endeav- 
ored to  gain  control  of  the  political  situation 
by  forming  a  neutral  or  mediating  party  be- 
tween the  disunioiiists  and  the  Republicans. 
Their  policy  was  an  utter  mistake ;  for,  while 
reprobating  present  dismemberment,  their  at- 
titude on  the  slavery  question  indicated  clearly 
enough  that,  if  clung  to,  it  would  inevitabl\ 
drive  them  to  the  extreme  plans  of  the  cotton- 
States.  Some  of  these  would-be  "neutral" 
States  eventually  went  that  direful  road ;  and 
those  which  did  not  were  saved  only  by  the 
restraint  of  the  Union  army.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent their  leaders  were  sincerely  patriotic.  From 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  Hon.  John 
A.  Gilmer  of  North  Carolina,  to  whom  Lincoln 
afterwards  made  a  tender  of  a  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment, he  received  an  inquiry,  dated  December 
loth,  concerning  his  opinions  on  several  points 
of  the  slavery  controversy,  saying : 

"  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  clear  and  definite  ex- 
position of  your  views  on  the  questions  mentioned  may 
go  far  to  quiet,  if  not  satisfy,  all  reasonable  minds  that 
on  most  of  them  it  will  become  plain  that  there  is 
much  more  misunderstanding  than  difference,  and  that 
the  balance  are  so  much  more  abstract  than  practical."  t 

However  difficult  to  resist  this  appeal,  so  in- 
fluential, so  respectful,  so  promising,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect felt  himself  bound  to  adhere  to  his 
policy  of  refusing  any  public  utterance,  for 
reasons  which  he  set  forth  at  some  length  in  a 
confidential  answer,  written  December  15th. 

"I  am  greatly  disinclined,"  said  he,  "  to  write  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject  embraced  in  yours  ;  and  I  would  not 
do  so,  even  privately  as  I  do,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  you 
might  misconstrue  my  silence.  Is  it  desired  that  I  shall 
shift  the  ground  upon  which  I  have  been  elected  ?  I 
cannot  do  it.  You  need  only  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
that  ground,  and  press  it  on  the  attention  of  the  South. 
It  is  all  in  print  and  easy  of  access.  May  I  be  pardoned 
if  I  ask  whether  even  you  have  ever  attempted  to  pro- 
cure the  reading  of  the  Republican  platform,  or  my 
speeches,  by  the  Southern  people?  If  not,  what  reason 
have  I  to  expect  that  any  additional  production  of  mine 
would  meet  a  better  fate  ?  It  would  make  me  appear 
as  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of  having  been  elected 
and  was  an.xious  to  apologize  and  beg  forgiveness.  To 
so  represent  me  would  be  the  principal  use  made  of  any 
letter  I  might  now  thrust  upon  the  public.  My  old 
record  cannot  be  so  used  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much  sought. 

*  Lincoln  to  Raymond,  Nov.  28th,  i860.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  be  assured  I  am  not  questioning 
your  candor ;  I  am  only  pointing  out,  that  while  a  new 
letter  would  hurt  the  cause,  which  I  think  a  just  one, 
you  can  quite  as  well  effect  every  patriotic  object  with 
the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18,  19,  74,  75,  ZZ, 
89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  joint  Debates  between 
Senator  Douglas  and  myself  with  the  Republican  Plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago,  and  all  your  questions  will 
be  substantially  answered.  I  have  no  thought  of  rec- 
ommending the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nor  the  slave-trade  among  the  slave-States, 
even  on  the  conditions  indicated;  and  if  I  were  to 
make  such  recommendation,  it  is  quite  clear  Congress 
would  not  follow  it. 

"As  to  employing  slaves  in  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
it  is  a  thing  I  never  thought  of  in  my  life,  to  my  rec- 
ollection, till  I  saw  your  letter;  and  I  may  say  of  it 
precisely  as  I  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 

"  As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave-States, 
where  there  are  few  or  no  Republicans.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  inquire  for  the  politics  of  the  appointee,  or 
whether  he  does  or  not  own  slaves.  I  intend  in  that 
matter  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  several  lo- 
calities, if  they  themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommo- 
date them.  In  one  word,  I  never  have  been,  am  not 
now,  and  probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of  harass- 
ing the  people  either  North  or  South. 

"  On  the  territorial  question  I  am  inflexible,  as  you 
see  my  position  in  the  book.  On  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  you  and  us  ;  and  it  is  the  only  substan- 
tial difference.  You  think  slavery  is  right  and  ought 
to  be  extended  ;  we  think  it  is  a  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  restricted.  For  this  neither  has  any  just  occasion 
to  be  angry  with  the  other. 

"  As  to  the  State  laws,  mentioned  in  your  sixth 
question,  I  really  know  very  little  of  them.  I  never 
have  read  one.  If  any  of  them  are  in  conflict  with  the 
fugitive-slave  clause,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  certainly  shall  be  glad  of  their  repeal ;  but  I 

t  Gilmer  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  loth,  i860.    Unpublished 
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could  hardly  be  justified,  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  or  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  recommend  the  re- 
peal of  a  statute  of  Vermont  or  South  Carolina."  * 

We  have  given  samples  of  these  soHcitations 
coming  from  Republicans,  from  Douglas 
Democrats,  and  from  the  adherents  of  Bell ; 
the  following,  coming  from  the  fourth  political 
school,  will  perhaps  be  found  of  equal  if  not 
greater  interest.  Its  origin  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  principal  actor.  General  Duff 
Green,  who,  in  a  letter  some  three  years  after- 
wards, thus  described  it : 

"  In  December,  i860,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  went  to  Springfield  to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  urge  him  to  go  to  Washington  and  exert 
his  influence  in  aid  of  the  adjustment  of  the  questions 
then  pending  between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  was 
authorized  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  say  to  him  that  if  he 
came  he  would  be  received  and  treated  with  the  cour- 
tesy due  to  the  President-elect.  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
his  own  house,  and  did  urge  the  necessity  of  his  going 
to  Washington  and  uniting  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
peace,  telling  him  that  in  my  opinion  he  alone  could 
prevent  a  civil  war,  and  that  if  he  did  not  go,  upon  his 
conscience  must  rest  the  blood  that  would  be  shed."  t 

Whether  this  proposition  came  by  authority 
or  not,  Lincoln  could  not  publicly  either  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  envoy  or  the  motive  of 
the  mission.  In  either  case  the  appeal  was 
most  adroitly  laid.  Of  course  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  accept  or  even  to  entertain  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  simple  refusal  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  very  serious  misrepresentation. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  following  reply : 

"Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  28th,  i860. 
"Gen.  Duff  Green. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  desire  any  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  Recognizing,  however,  that  questions 
of  such  amendment  rightfully  belong  to  the  American 
people,  I  should  not  feel  justified  nor  inclined  to  with- 
hold from  them  if  I  could  a  fair  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  will  thereon  through  either  of  the  modes  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument. 

"  In  addition  I  declare  that  the  maintenance  invio- 
late of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  powers  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ; 
and  I  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

"  I  am  greatly  averse  to  writing  anything  for  the 
public  at  this  time  ;  and  I  consent  to  the  publication 
of  this  only  upon  the  condition  that  six  of  the  twelve 
United  States  senators  for  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
shall  sign  their  names  to  what  is  written  on  this  sheet 

*  Lincoln  to  Gilmer,  Dec.  1 5  th,  1 860.  Unpublished  MS. 

t  Duff  Green  to  Jefferson  Davis,  May  26th,  1863.  Un- 
pubHshed  MS. 

t  Lincoln  to  Duff  Green,  Dec.  28th,  i860.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 


below  my  name,  and  allow  the  whole  to  be  published 
together.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  A.  Lincoln. 
"We  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  States  we  rep- 
resent respectively,  to  suspend  all  action  for  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union,  at  least  until  some  act  deemed 
to  be  violative  of  our  rights  shall  be  done  by  the  incom- 
ing administration."!: 

This  letter  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Senator 
Trumbull  at  Washington,  with  the  following 
direction : 

"  General  Duff  Green  is  out  here  endeavoring  to 
draw  a  letter  out  of  me.  I  have  written  one  which 
herewith  I  inclose  to  you,  and  which  I  believe  could 
not  be  used  to  our  disadvantage.  Still,  if  on  consulta- 
tion with  our  discreet  friends  you  conclude  that  it  may 
do  us  harm,  do  not  deliver  it.  You  need  not  mention 
that  the  second  clause  of  the  letter  is  copied  from  the 
Chicago  Platform.  If,  on  consultation,  our  friends, 
including  yourself,  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  keep  a 
copy  and  deliver  the  letter  to  General  Green."  % 

While  the  fact  is  not  definitely  known,  it  is 
probable  that  this  letter  was  delivered.  Noth- 
ing further  came  of  Duff  Green's  mission  ex- 
cept a  letter  from  himself  in  the  "  New  York 
Herald  "  mentioning  his  visit  and  its  failure, 
in  the  vaguest  generahties.  His  whole  aim  had 
been  to  induce  Lincoln  tacitly  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Southern  revolt;  and  when 
the  latter  by  his  skillful  answer  pointed  out  the 
real  conspirators,  they  were  no  longer  anxious 
to  have  a  publication  made. 

The  whole  attitude  and  issue  of  the  con- 
troversy was  so  tersely  summed  up  by  Lincoln 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  Republican  friend, 
under  date  of  January  nth,  1 861,  that  we  can- 
not forbear  citing  it  in  conclusion  : 

"  Yours  of  the  6th  is  received.  I  answer  it  only  be- 
cause I  fear  you  would  misconstrue  my  silence.  What 
is  our  present  condition?  We  have  just  carried  an  elec- 
tion on  principles  fairly  stated  to  the  people.  Now  we 
are  told  in  advance  the  Government  shall  be  broken 
up  unless  we  surrender  to  those  we  have  beaten,  before 
we  take  the  offices.  In  this  they  are  either  attempting 
to  play  upon  us  or  they  are  in  dead  earnest.  Either 
way,  if  we  surrender,  it  is  the  end  of  us,  and  of  the 
Government.  They  will  repeat  the  experiment  upon  us 
ad  libitum.  A  year  will  not  pass  till  we  shall  have  to 
take  Cuba  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  will  stay  in 
the  Union.  They  now  have  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  lived  over  seventy  years,  and  acts  of 
Congress  of  their  own  framing,  with  no  prospect  of 
their  being  changed  ;  and  they  can  never  have  a  more 
shallow  pretext  for  breaking  up  the  Government,  or 
extorting  a  compromise,  than  now.  There  is  in  my 
judgment  but  one  compromise  which  would  really  set- 
tle the  slavery  question,  and  that  would  be  a  pro- 
hibition against  acquiring  any  more  territory."  || 

$  Lincoln  to  Trumbull,  Dec.  28th,  i860.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

II  Lincoln  to  Hon.  J.  T.  Hale,  Jan.  nth,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 
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A  Song  in  Camp. 

THE  article  on  the  "Songs  of  the  War,"  by  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  in  The  Century  Magazine 
for  August,  brought  back  to  my  memory  vi\-idly  an  ex- 
perience at  Murfreesboro',  just  after  the  battle  of  Stone's 
River.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  gloomy  feeling  there. 
The  losses  in  the  army  had  been  terrible;  and,  besides, 
there  were  among  the  troops  a  large  number  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  regiments,  to  whom  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  not  palatable.  A  number  of 
officers  had  resigned,  or  tendered  resignations,  on  ac- 
count of  it.  One  day  a  whole  batch  of  resignations  came 
in,  all  written  in  the  same  handwriting  and  coming  from 
one  regiment,  including  nearly  all  the  officers  in  it,  as- 
signing as  a  reason  their  unwillingness  to  serve  longer 
in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  purpose  and  conduct 
of  the  war.  The  instigator  of  these  letters  was  found, 
and  dismissed  with  every  markof  ignominy —  his  shoul- 
der straps  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  drummed  out  of 
camp.  This  heroic  remedy  caused  the  officers  whom 
he  had  misled  to  withdraw  their  resignations;  but  the 
thing  rankled.  A  few  days  afterward  a  glee  club  came 
down  from  Chicago,  bringing  with  them  the  new  song, 

"  We  '11  rally  round  the  flag,  boys," 

and  it  ran  through  the  camp  like  wildfire.  The  effect 
was  httle  short  of  miraculous.  It  put  as  much  spirit 
and  cheer  into  the  army  as  a  victory.  Day  and  night 
one  could  hear  it  by  every  camp  fire  and  in  every  tent. 
I  never  shall  forget  how  the  men  rolled  out  the  line, 

"  And  although  he  may  be  poor,  he  shall  never  be  a  slave." 

I  do  noi  ....ovf  whether  Mr.  Root  knows  what  good 
work  his  song  did  for  us  there — but  I  hope  so. 

Henry  Stone. 


The  Confederate  Strength  in  the  Atlanta  Campaign. 

The  paper  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  on  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  in  the  August  number  of  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  asserts  that  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1864,  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  army  was  "  37,652 
infantry,  2812  artillery  with  112  guns  and  2392  cav- 
alry,"— in  all  42,856.  The  return  of  the  army  on  file  in 
the  War  Department  signed  by  General  Johnston  and 
attested  by  his  adjutant-general,  for  April  30th,  1864, 
shows  its  "  present  for  duty  "  almost  53,000 : 

Infantry 41.279 

Cavalry 8,436 

Artillery,  144  pieces 3.277 

52,992 

The  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  given 
by  General  Johnston  from  the  same  return  is,  that 

*  For  Cantey's  strength,  see  General  D.  H.  Maury's  return 
April  22d,  1864.  ,  „  „  ,     ,  »»  L 

For  Loring's  strength,  see  General  S.  D.  Lee  s  return  May  loth, 
1864. 


in  the  magazine  he  gives  the  footings  of  the  column  o 
"effective  total."  This,  in  all  Confederate  returns 
includes  only  sergeants,  corporals,  and  private  soldier 
for  duty.  That  the  cavalry  had  an  effective  total  of  but 
2392  with  S436  officers  and  men  for  duty  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  horses  were 
grazing  in  the  rear  because  of  the  scarcity  of  forage  at 
Dalton.  They  were  brought  to  the  front  and  the 
men  became  effective  when  Sherman's  army  began 
to  advance.  General  Johnston's  statement  that  his 
artillery  comprised  but  112  pieces  is  a  manifest  error, 
for  the  return  plainly  says  35  companies,  144  pieces. 
The  battle  of  Resaca  was  fought  on  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  of  May.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  Confederate 
army  was  reenforced  by  General  Mercer's  brigade 
of  four  Georgia  regiments,  which  had  been  on  garrison 
duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  footnote  to  the  return 
of  April  30th  records  that  one  of  these  regiments,  the 
63d  Georgia,  joined  the  army  "  since  the  report  was 
made  out,"  and  that  its  effective  total  was  814.  All  of 
these  regiments  had  full  ranks  ;  2800 is  alow  estimate 
of  their  line-of-battle  strength.  Cantey's  division,*  2 
brigades  of  infantry  and  2  batteries,  5300  for  duty, 
came  from  Mobile  about  the  7th  of  May  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Resaca.  Loring's  division,  3  infantry  bri- 
gades and  2  batteries,  from  General  S.  D.  Lee's 
command,  with  5 145  for  duty  and  a  detachment  of  55c 
from  French's  division,  reached  Resaca  May  loth,  nth. 
and  I2th.  Meantime  a  regiment  of  the  Georgia  State 
line,  estimated  as  six  hundred  strong,  had  been  added 
to  Hood's  corps. 

General  Johnston  had  at  Resaca  at  least  67,000  mer 
for  battle  and  168  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Shermar 
had  at  most  104,000:  t  the  odds  against  General  John 
ston  when  "  the  armies  were  actually  in  contact "  wen 
as  100  to  64,  instead  of  "  10  to  4,"  as  stated  in  his  ar 
tide. 

On  the  night  of  May  i6th  the  Confederate  arm; 
evacuated  Resaca.  On  the  following  day,  at  Adairsville 
it  was  reenlorced  by  General  W.  H.  Jackson's  cavalr 
command,  4477  for  duty,  which  was  increased  to  5I2> 
by  June  loth.  On  the  19th  of  May  at  Cassville  the  di 
vision  of  General  French  joined  the  army  with  417 
effectives,  exclusive  of  the  detachment  which  was  a 
Resaca.  Another  Georgia  State  line  regiment,  esti 
mated  as  600,  was  added  to  Hood's  corps,  an 
Quarles's  brigade,  2200  strong,  came  on  the  26th  of  Ma 
at  New  Hope  Church.  A  comparison  of  the  return  0 
April  30th  with  that  of  June  loth  shows  an  increas 
to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  army  of  3399  from  the  « 
turn  of  men  "  absent  with  leave  "  in  the  corps  of  Hoo( 
Hardee,Wheeler,  and  in  the  artillery.  Thereturn  of  Ma 
20th  is  missing,  but  that  of  June  loth  shows  an  increas 
since  May  20th  of  649  "  returned  from  desertion  "  aij 
799  "joined  by  enlistment." 


i 


For  French's  detachment,  see  General  French's  report  of  "e 
lives  when  joined."  ,,  .  ,       ■  •_. 

t  For  Sherman's  army  at  Resaca,  add  5200  for  cavalry  jouM 
between  May  ist  and  12th  to  his  strength  May  ist  of  98,797. 
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General  Johnston  has  to  account  between  April  30th 
and  June  lOth  for  men  available  for  battle  a/  least: 

Present  for  duty  at  Dalton April  30th 52,992 

Mercer's  bngade Alay    2d 2,800 

Carney's   division "      7th   Si3oo 

l^oring'b         "     . .  .May  loth,  nth,  and  i2th 5.145 

French's  detachment May  12th 550 

French's  division "     19th 4.174 

Jackson's  cavalry "     17th 4.477 

Jackson's  cavalry  increase  before  June  loth 643 

Quarles's  brigade May  26th 2,200 

■Two  regimt-nts  Georgia  State  line 1,200 

Furloughed  men  returned 3>399 

Recruits 799 

Returned  deserters 649 


All  these  figures  are  official  except  for  Mercer's  bri- 
gade and  the  two  regiments  of  the  Georgia  State  line.* 

The  return  of  General  Johnston's  army  June  loth  is 
the  first  on  file  in  the  War  Department  which  includes 
all  these  reenforcements.  It  shows  "present  for  duty"  : 

Officers.  Men. 

Infantry  5049 47.554 

Cavalry 1232 12,372 

Artillery,  187  pieces  257 4,414 


6538  64.340 

Or  in  round  numbers 71,000 

The  differenceof  overi3,ooois  accounted  for  by  losses 
in  battle,  desertion,  and  increase  in  absent  sick.  The  in- 
complete return  of  iM  edical  Director  Foard  shows  killed 
and  wounded  May  7th  to  20th,'  inclusive,  3384.  The 
return  of  June  loth  shows  155 1  killedand  died  since  May 
20th,  indicating  fully  6000  wounded.  The  same  return 
shows  569  deserters.  The  1542  prisoners  captured 
from  Hood  and  Hardee,  shown  by  increase  of  absent 
without  leave  in  their  corps,  account  for  the  remainder 
without  examining  the  returns  of  Polk's  corps  and  the 
cavalry. 

General  Johnston's  army  reached  its  maximum 
strength  on  the  New  Hope  Church  line,  where  he  must 
have  had  75,000  for  battle  when  the  armies  faced  each 
other  May  27th.  General  Sherman's  army  t  there  num- 
bered, of  all  arms,  for  duty,  93,600  men,  and  several 
brigades  of  this  force  were  employed  in  guarding  trains 
and  watching  roads  in  all  directions,  for  Sherman's 
army  had  no  rear.  Odds  of  less  than  5  to  4  against 
him  is  "the  great  inequality  of  force"  which  General 
Johnston  complains  compelled  him  "  to  employ  dis- 
mounted cavalry  "  in  holding  this  line. 

In  a  footnote  to  his  article  General  Johnston  says  : 

"  I  have  two  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  army  besides 
that  of  April  30th,  already  given  :  i.  Of  July  ist,  39,746 
infantry,  3855  artillery,  arid  10,484  cavalry  ;  total,  54,085. 
2.  Of  July  loth,  36,901  infantry,  3755  artillery,  and  10,270 
cavalry;  total,  50,926." 

The  return  of  July  ist  shows  "  present  for  duty  "  all 
arms,  officers  and  men,  64,578,  instead  of  54,085.  (As 
in  case  of  the  return  of  April  30th,  General  Johnston 
gives  only  the  "effective  total.")  The  loss  since 
June  loth  is  accounted  for  by  1 1 14  dead,  71 1  deserters, 
1042  increase  in  absent  without  leave  (prisoners),  and 
3693  in  increase  of  absent  sick  and  wounded. 

None  of  the  returns  of  this  army,  either  under 
Johnston  or  Hood,  make  any  account  of  the  Georgia 
mihtia,  a  division  of  which  under  General  G.  W.  Smith 

For  strength  of  Jackson's  cavalry  division,  see  General  S.  D. 
Lee's  return  May  loth,  and  the  return  of  General  Johnston's  army 
fune  10th,  1864. 

For  strength  of  General  French's  division,  see  his  return  of"  ef- 
ectives  when  joined." 


joined  the  army  about  June  20th  near  Kenesaw,  mak- 
ing its  available  force  on  tliat  line  nearly  70,000  men. 
The  return  of  July  loth  gives  the  present  for  duty 
60,032,  instead  of  50,926,  the  loss  since  July  1st  being 
1377  deserters,  526  dead,  two  regiments  sent  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  prisoners  and  wounded.  This  with  the 
Georgia  militia  (increased  to  about  nine  thousand  when 
the  army  reached  Atlanta)  represents  the  force  turned 
over  to  General  Hood  July  18th,  viz.  : 

Infantry 42,571 

Cavalry 13,318 

Artillery,  187  pieces 4.143 

Militia  (probably) 5,000 

65,032 
General  Johnston  asserts  that  the  only  affair  worth 
mentioning,  on  his  left  at  Resaca,  was  near  tlie  night  of 
May  14th,  when  "  40  or  50  skirmishers  in  front  of  our 
extreme  left  were  driven  from  the  slight  elevation  they 
occupied,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it."  In 
his  official  report,  made  in  October,  1864,  he  says  that 
at  9  o'clock  at  night  of  May  14th  he  "  learned  that 
Lieutenant-General  Polk's  troops  had  lost  a  position 
commanding  our  bridges."  Comment  upon  the  gen- 
eralship that  would  leave  a  position  commanding  the 
line  of  retreat  of  an  army  in  charge  of  40  or  50  skir- 
mishers within  gun-shot  of  a  powerful  enemy  is  unnec- 
essary, for  it  was  not  done.  The  position  was  held  by 
a  line  of  men.  It  was  carried  on  the  evening  of  May 
14th  by  a  gallant  charge  of  two  brigades  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  of  the  Union  army.  Reiinforced  by  another 
brigade,  they  held  it  against  the  repeated  and  desperate 
efforts  of  Polk's  men  to  retake  it.  The  battle  lasted  far 
into  the  night.  General  John  A.  Logan,  in  his  official 
report  of  it,  says  that  when  at  10  o'clock  at  night  "  the 
last  body  of  the  enemy  retired  broken  and  disheartened 
from  the  field,  ...  it  was  evident  to  the  meanest 
comprehension  among  the  rebels  that  the  men  who 
double-quicked  across  to  their  hills  that  afternoon  had 
come  to  stay."  General  Logan  also  says  that  by  the 
capture  of  this  position  "  the  railroad  bridge  and  the 
town  were  held  entirely  at  our  mercy." 

The  Fifteenth  Corps  lost  628  killed  and  wounded  at 
Resaca.  The  troops  in  its  front,  Loring's  and  Cantey's 
divisions  and  Vaughan's  brigade,  according  to  their 
incomplete  official  reports  lost  698.  Much  the  greater 
part  of  this  loss  must  have  been  on  the  evening  of 
May  14th,  for  there  was  no  other  line-of-battle  en- 
gagement on  this  part  of  the  field. 

General  Johnston  characterizes  the  battle  of  May  2Sth 
at  Dallas  as  "  a  very  small  affair,"  in  which  the  Con- 
federates lost  about  300  men  and  the  Union  troops 
"must  have  lost  more  than  ten  times  as  many."  This 
was  an  assault  made  upon  troops  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
by  two  brigades  of  Bate's  Confederate  division  and  Arm- 
strong's brigade  of  Jackson's  cavalry  dismounted,  sup- 
ported by  Smith's  brigade  of  Bate's  division  and  Fer- 
guson's and  Ross's  brigades  of  Jackson's  cavalry.  Lew- 
is's Kentucky  brigade  attacked  the  front  of  Osterhaus's 
division  without  success.  Bullock's  Florida  brigade 
charged  along  the  Marietta  road  and  was  driven  back, 
with  heavy  loss,  by  the  fire  of  the  53d  Ohio  regiment. 
Armstrong  assailed  the  position  held  by  Walcutt's  bri- 
gade across  the  Villa  Rica  road  and  met  a  bloody  re- 

For  strength  of  Quarles's  brigade,  see  Johnston's  narrative, 
P-  575- 

t  For  Sherman's  strength  on  the  New  Hope  line,  see  his  return 
May  31st  and  deduct  Blair's  Seventeenth  Corps,  which  did  not 
join  the  army  until  June  8th. 
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pulse.  General  Bate  officially  reported  the  loss  in  his 
division  as  450.  General  Walcutt  in  his  official  report 
says  tliat "  244  dead  and  wounded  rebels  were  found 
in  my  front,"  and  many  were  doubtless  removed.  The 
Confederate  loss  in  this  "  very  small  affair  "  was,  there- 
fore, over  700.  The  loss  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  was  379, 
or  about  one-half  tlie  Confederate  loss,instead  of"  more 
than  ten  times  as  many." 

Gener;d  Johnston  assumes  that  General  Sherman 
used  his  entire  army  in  the  assault  on  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, when,  in  fact,  he  employed  less  than  15,000  men. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  was  not  engaged,  except  in 
the  continuous  battle  of  the  skirmish  lines.  The  as- 
saulting column  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  di- 
rected against  Hardee's  corps,  was  composed  of  5 
brigades  about  9000  strong.  The  formation  was  such 
that  each  brigade  presented  a  front  of  but  two  com- 
panies. The  leading  regiments  lost  very  heavily ;  those 
in  the  rear  suffered  few  casualties.  General  Thomas 
reported  the  entire  loss  as  15S0.  The  attack  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  made  upon  the  Confeder- 
ate intrenchments  held  by  French's  division  and  apart 
of  Walker's,  by  three  brigades  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
numbering  5500  men.  Their  formation  was  in  two 
lines ;  their  total  loss  603,  three-fourths  of  this  falling 
on  the  regiments  in  the  first  line. 

General  Johnston  expresses  the  belief  that  Northern 
soldiers  could  not  be  repulsed  with  casualties  so  small 
as  reported  at  Kenesaw.  In  this  he,  unwittingly  per- 
haps, compliments  Sherman's  army  at  the  expense  of 
his  own.  On  the  22d  of  June,  five  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Kenesaw,  he  tells  us  that  the  divisions  of  Steven- 
son and  Hindman  were  repulsed,  in  an  assault  on  the 
Union  line,  with  a  loss  of  one  thousand  men.  These 
divisions,  June  loth,  numbered  over  11,000  for  duty. 
Their  loss,  therefore,  was  but  9  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  engaged  at 
Kenesaw  was  17  per  cent.;  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, 1 1  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  loss  sustained  was 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  further  effort. 
In  neither  case  was  it  a  fair  test  of  the  staying  quali- 
ties of  the  troops  who  on  many  fields  had  shown  their 
willingness  to  shed  any  amount  of  blood  necessary 
when  there  was  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

E.  C.  Daiues, 
Late  Major  53^  Ohio  Regiment. 
Cincinnati,  September  8th,  1887. 

A  Rejoinder  to  General  Robertson  by  Colonel  Mosby. 

In  The  Century  for  August,  General  Beverly  H. 
Robertson  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing disobeyed  orders  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and 
imputes  to  me  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  prove  that 
Stuart  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  also  with  defending 
him  against  "  an  imaginary  attack."  With  equal  pro- 
priety it  might  be  said  that  General  Robertson  has 
defended  himself  against  "an  imaginary  attack.''^  I 
never  intimated  that  Stuart  was  ignorant  of  his  default. 
Stuart  fought  at  Gettysburg  and  knew  that  Robertson 
did  not.  The  latter  affects  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
two  of  General  Lee's  staff  have  published  accounts  of 
Gettysburg,  in  which  they  attribute  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
tle to  the  want  of  cavalry  to  make  the  preliminary  re- 
connoissances  ;  and  that  in  the  memoir  of  his  chief  by 
Stuart's  adjutant,  the  blame  of  it  is  put  upon  himself 


(General  Robertson).  The  accusation  against  which 
I  defended  Stuart  was,  that  by  going  into  Pennsylvania 
around  Hooker's  rear  with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
he  had  taken  away  the  eyes  of  the  army,  so  that  Gen-  1 
eral  Lee,  like  a  blind  man,  had  stumbled  into  the  fight. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  fault  was  not  in  Stuart's 
plan,  but  in  the  execution  qf  the  part  assigned  to  a  sub- 
ordinate. If  Booth  plays  "  Othello  "  with  a  bad  support, 
the  performance  as  a  whole  will  be  a  failure,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  merit  of  the  chief  actor.  The  com- 
plaint against  Robertson  is,  that  having  been  placed 
with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  in  observation,  with  orders 
to  follow  on  the  right  of  the  army  next  to  the  enemy, 
he  gave  General  Lee  no  information  of  their  move- 
ments, but  followed  on  the  left,  and  never  reached  the 
battle-field.  He  says  that  he  was  ordered  "  to  cross  the 
Potomac  where  Lee  crossed,"  and  follow  on  the  right 
of  the  army.  No  such  instructions  were  given  him,  as 
they  would  have  involved  a  physical  impossibility,  as 
Lee  crossed  with  Longstreet  on  the  left  at  Williams- 
port.  So  did  General  Robertson.  His  instructions 
were :  "  After  the  enemy  has  moved  beyond  your  reach, 
leave  sufficient  pickets  in  the  mountains,  and  withdraw 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  place  a  strong 
and  reliable  picket  to  watch  the  enemy  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, cross  the  Potomac  and  follow  the  army,  keeping  on 
its  right  and  rear."  In  his  letter  to  Stuart  of  June  23d, 
General  Lee  had  directed  that,  if  the  cavalry  passed 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  it  must  cross  on  our 
7-ight  at  Shepherdstown  (where  A.  P.  Hill  crossed) 
and  move  towards  Frederick  City.  Stuart's  instructions 
to  Robertson  indicated  the  same  general  direction  for 
him  to  go,  and,  if  they  had  been  obeyed,  would  have 
put  the  cavalry  in  its  proper  position,  between  our  in- 
fantry and  the  enemy.  The  Northern  army  moved  into 
Pennsylvania  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  South  Moun- 
tain, while  Robertson's  command  moved  on  a  parallel 
line,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  This  is  the 
only  example  in  war  of  the  cavalry  of  an  invading 
army  marching  in  rear  of  the  infantry.  He  says  that, 
as  he  was  ordered  to  avoid  pikes,  he  was  compelled  to 
go  by  Martinsburg.  But  that  could  not  have  been  the 
reason  for  selecting  this  route,  as  he  actually  traveled 
along  pikes  nearly  all  the  way ;  whereas,  if  he  had  gone 
by  Shepherdstown,  he  might  have  avoided  them  alto- 
gether. The  suggestion  to  keep  off  turnpikes,  to  save 
his  horses'  shoes,  did  not  require  him  to  change  the 
direction  prescribed  for  him  on  the  right  of  the  army. 
He  says  he  hurried  on  from  Virginia  to  join  the  army, 
and  by  forced  marches  reached  Chambersburg  on  the 
evening  of  July  2d,  and  Cashtown  on  the  next  morn- 
ing—  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  battle.  If  he  had 
kept  on  to  Gettysburg,  he  might  have  reached  there 
in  time  to  witness  the  last  scene  of  the  great  tragedy. 
He  had  marched  from  Berryville  to  Chambersburg  in 
three(\d.ys  —  which  is  exactly  the  time  that  it  took  Long- 
street's  infantry  to  march  the  same  distance.  But  then 
Longstreet  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  a  hurry.  If  keep- 
ing beliind  the  left  wing  is  the  same  thing  as  being  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  army,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  General  Robertson  obeyed  orders.  At  Cashtown, 
he  says  that  he  heard  that  Pleasonton  was  moving  to 
capture  our  trains,  so  he  turned  off  and  went  to  meet 
him.  Pleasonton  was  then  fighting  Stuart  at  Gettys- 
burg. General  Robertson  made  no  report  of  his  oper- 
ations in  this  campaign,  but  General  Jones,  who  was 
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mder  him,  says  that  at  Cashtown  an  order  came  from 
jeneral  Lee  requiring  a  cavahy  force  to  be  sent  to 
Fairfield,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  General  Robertson 
le  determined  to  move  in  that  direction  at  once,  and 
hat  near  tliere  he  encountered  and  routed  the  6th 
United  States  Regulars.  Theiewas  only  c^;?^  regiment 
)f  Federal  cavah  y  there,  which  thus  neutralized  two 
Confederate  brigades  with  two  batleiies  of  artillery.  If 
dl  of  our  cavalry  had  been  at  the  front,  Meade  could 
lot  have  spared  even  this  one  regiment  to  send  after 
Lee's  trains  ;  it  would  have  been  all  he  could  do  to  take 
;are  of  his  own.  In  ihe  skirmish  at  Fairfield  on  July 
5d  was  the  first  time  Robertson's  command  had  seen 
•  he  enemy  since  it  disappeared  from  his  front  at 
[Middleburg,  Va.,  early  on  the  morning  of  June  26th. 
iveeping  eight  days  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  was  not 
;xactly  the  way  to  carry  out  Stuart's  order  to  watch  and 
harass  him.  It  was  his  leadership /i;rrca'/«^  the  battle 
hat  I  criticised.  In  modern  war  the  most  important 
;ervice  of  cavalry  is  rendered  before  a  battle  begins, 
jeneral  Robertson  says  that  it  was  at  Martinsburg,and 
lot  at  Ashl)y's  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  '■'■  as  Colonel 
Mosby  insinuates,"  that  he  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  join  the  army.  In  December,  1877,  a  letter 
)f  his  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  "  Times,"  in 
vhich  he  justified  his  delay  in  Virginia,  on  the  ground 
hat  his  instructions  required  him  "to  await  further 
orders,'"  and  stated  that  on  June  29tli,  at  Ashby^s  Gap, 
le  received  orders  from  General  Lee  to  join  the  army, 
md  started  forthwith.  He  fortified  this  statement  by 
:erlificates  of  two  members  of  his  staff.  The  instructions 
vhich  I  recently  found  among  the  Confederate  ar- 
diives  direct  him  to  hold  the  mountain  gaps  "  as  long 
IS  the  enemy  remains  in  your  [his]  front  in  force." 
rie  staid  there  tliree  days  after  they  had  gone  into 
^Pennsylvania,  and  now  makes  no  explanation  of  the  de 
ay,  but  raises  an  immaterial  issue  about  the  skirmish 
It  Fairfield,  which  simply  proves  that  on  the  day  of 
)attle  he  was  in  the  rear  with  the  wagon  trains.  Gen- 
;ral  Robertson  says  that  he  gave  satisfaction  to  Gen- 
ral  Lee.  Now,  that  General  Lee  was  dissatisfied  with 
;ome  one  is  shown  by  his  report  in  which  he  complains 
hat  "  the  movement  of  the  ^xray preceding  the  battle  of 
jettysburg  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  absence 
)f  the  cavalry."  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  this 
:ensure  can  only  apply  to  the  commander  of  the  cav- 
dry  who  was  left  with  him  to  observe  the  enemy.  As 
oon  as  the  army  returned  to  Virginia,  General  Rob- 
;rtson,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  of  command. 
Vo  argument  in  favor  of  acquittal  can  be  drawn  from 
he  leniency  that  was  shown  in  this  case.  There  was 
jut  little  of  the  stern  Agamemnon  in  the  character  of 
General  Lee. 

J710.  S.  Mosby. 
San  Francisco,  August  24th,  1887. 

An  Anecdote  of  the  Petersburg  Crater. 

I  WAS  in  Virginia  in  1864,  and  the  paragraph  in  Gen- 
eral Grant's  Vicksburg  paper  describing  the  mine  ex- 
plosion and  the  frightened  negro  who  was  lifted  "  'bout 
pree  mile  "  brings  to  mv  mind  the  mining  of  the  Con- 
federate works  before  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of 
,1864,  Among  the  prisoners  captured  was  one  whose 
ace  was  greatly  begrimed,  and  as  he  marched  by  he 
V12&  saluted  by  a  blue-coat  with  the  remark,  "  Say,  John- 


ny !  guess  you  got  blown  up."  "Well,"  replied  John- 
ny with  an  oath,  "  I  should  just  say  so ;  but  somehow  I 
got  the  start  of  the  other  fellows,  for  when  I  was  com- 
ing down  I  met  the  regiment  going  up,  and  they  all 
called  me  a  blasted  straggler  !  " 


Buffalo,  September  7th,  18 


Henry   R.  Ilotvland. 


Ransom's  Division    at    Fredericksburg. 

In  th'=;  August,  18S6,  number  of  The  Century 
General  James  Longstreet  published  what  he  "saw of 
tliebattleof  Fredericksburg,  Va., December  13th,  1862." 

The  omissions  in  that  article  were  so  glaring  and  did 
such  injustice,  that  I  wrote  to  him  and  requested  him 
to  correct  what  would  produce  false  impressions.  His 
answer  was  unsatisfactory,  but  promised  that,  "  I 
[Longstreet]  expect  in  the  near  future  to  make  accounts 
of  all  battles  and  put  them  in  shape,  in  a  form  not 
limited  by  words,  but  with  full  details,  when  there  will 
be  opportunity  to  elaborate  upon  all  points  of  interest. " 

General  Lee,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13th,  1862,  writes  as  follows: 

..."  Longstreet's  corps  constituted  our  left,  with  An- 
dersons  division  resting  upon  the  river,  and  these  of 
McLaws,  Pickett,  and  Hood  extending  to  the  right  in  the 
order  named.  Ransom's  division  supported  the  batteries 
on  Maryes  and  Willis's  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cobb's 
brigade  of  McLaws's  division  and  the  24th  North 
Carolina  of  Ransoms  brigade  were  stationed,  protected 
by  a  stone  wall.  The  ivimediate  care  of  this  faint  was 
committed  to  General  Ransom." 

The  itahcs  in  this  paper  are  all  mine.  The  positions 
are  stated  by  General  Lee  exactly  as  the  troops  were 
posted.    Lee's  report  continues,  farther  on : 

.  .  .  "About  II  A.  M.,  having  massed  his  [the  enemy's] 
troops  under  cover  of  the  houses  of  Fredericksburg,  he 
moved  forward  in  strong  columns,  to  seize  Marye's  and 
VVillis's  hills.  General  Ransom  advanced  Cooke's  brigade 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  placed  his  own,  with  the 
exception  of  the  24th  North  Carolina,  a  short  distance 
in  rear."  .  .  .  "  In  the  //im/assault  "  [his report  continues] 
"  the  brave  and  lamented  Brigadier-General  Thomas  R. 
R.  Cobb  fell  at  the  head  of  his  .gallant  troops,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  Bri<;adier-General  Cooke  was 
borne  from  the  field  severely  wounded.  Fearing  that 
Cobb's  brigade  might  exhaust  its  ammunition,  General 
Longstreet  had  directed  General  Kershaw  to  take  two 
regiments  to  its  support.  Arriving  after  the  fall  of  Cobb, 
he  assumed  command,  his  troops  taking  position  on  the 
crest  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  which  point  General 
Ransotn  also  advanced  three  other  regiments. ' ' 

General  Kershaw  took  command  of  Cobb's  brigade, 
which  I  had  had  supplied  with  ammunition  from  my 
wagons,  and  I  repeated  the  supply  during  the  day. 

General  Longstreet  in  his  official  report  says  : 

.  .  .  .  "  General  Ransom  ott  Marye's  Hill  zvas  charged 
with  the  immediate  care  of  the  point  attacked,  with  orders  to 
send  forward  additional  reenforccmc  nis,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary,  and  to  use  Fentherston's  brigadeof  An- 
derson's division,  if  he  should  require  it."  And  continu- 
ing^, "I  directed  Major-General  Pickett  to  send  me  two 
of  his  brigades  :  ofte.  Kemper's,  was  sent  to  General  Ransom 
to  be  placed  in  some  secure  position  to  be  readv  in  case 
itshould  be  wanted."  And  again,  "  I  would  also  mention, 
as  particularly  distinguished  in  the  engagement  of  the 
13th,  Brigadier-Generals  Ransom,  Kershaw,  and  Cooke 
(severely  wounded)." 

General  McLaws  was  not  upon  the  part  of  the  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marye's  and  Willis's  hills  during  the 
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battle,  but  his  aide,  Captain  King,  was  killed  on  the  front 
slope  of  the  hill  near  Marye's  house. 

My  own  permanent  command  was  a  small  division 
of  two  brigades  of  infantry, — my  own,  containing  the 
24th, 25th,  35th, and  49th;  and  Cooke's,  the  15th,  27th, 
46111,  and  4Sch  regiments, — all  from  North  Carolma; 
and  attached  to  my  brigade  was  Branch's  battery, 
and  to  Cooke's  brigade  the  battery  of  Cooper. 

At  the  time  the  fog  began  to  lift  from  the  field,  I  was 
with  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet,  on  what  has  since 
been  known  as  Lee's  Hill.  Starting  to  join  r^y  com- 
mand as  the  Federals  began  to  emerge  from  the  town. 
General  Longstreet  said  to  me,  "  Remember,  general, 
I  place  that  salient  in  your  keeping.  Do  what  is 
needed;  and  call  on  Anderson  if  you  want  help," 

I  brought  up  Cooke  before  the  first  assault  to  the 
crest  of  the  hills,  and  before  that  assault  ended,  Cooke 
took  the  27th  and  46th  and  part  of  the  15th  North 
Carolina  into  the  sunken  road  in  front.  The  48th 
North  Carolina  fought  on  top  of  the  hill  all  day. 

At  the  third  assault  I  brought  up  the  25th  North 
Carolina  just  in  time  to  deliver  a  few  deadly  vol- 
leys, and  then  it"  took  position  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Cobb's  and  Cooke's  men  in  the  road." 

During  this  third  attack  General  Cobb  was  mortally 
hit,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  within  two 
paces  of  him,  General  Cooke  was  severely  wounded 
and  borne  from  the  field.  Colonel  E.  D.  Hall,  46th 
North  Carolina,  assuming  command  of  Cooke's  bri- 
gade. 

At  this  juncture  I  sent  my  adjutant-general.  Captain 
Thomas  Rowland,  to  the  sunken  road  to  learn  t?ie  con- 
dition of  affairs.  "  His  report  was  most  gratifying, 
representing  the  troops  in  fine  spirits  and  an  abun- 
dance of  ammunition.  I  had  ordered  Cobb's  brigade 
supplied  from  my  wagons." 

After  this  third  attack  I  was  bringing  up  the  35th 
and  49th  North  Carolina  of  my  brigade,  when  General 
Kershaw,  by  a  new  road  leading  from  the  mill  below, 
came  up  on  horseback  with  his  staff  at  the  head  oione 
regiment,  which  he  took  in  just  at  Marye's  house.  He 
was  followed  by  a  second  regiment,  which  halted  be- 
hind a  brick-walled  graveyard  upon  Willis's  Hill. 

About  sundown  Brigadier-General  Kemper  was 
brought  up,  and  relieved  the  24th  North  Cai-olina  with 
two  of  his  regiments  and  held  the  others  in  closer  sup- 
porting distance.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1862,  he 
sent  me  a  list  of  his  casualties,  with  this  note : 


"Headquarters  Kemper's  Brigade. 
December  20th,  1862. 
"General:  I  inclose  herewith  the  statement  of  the 
losses  of  my  brigade  on  the  13th  and  14th  insts.  while  act- 
ing as  part  of  your  command.  Whileareport  of  my  losses 
has  been  called  for  by  my  permanent  division  commander, 
and  rendered  to  him,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  similar 
one  rendered  to  yourself  would  be  proper  and  acceptable. 
Permit  me  to  add,  general,  that  our  brief  service  with  you 
was  deeply  gratifying  to  myself  and  to  my  entire  com- 
mand. I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant. 

"J.  L.  Kemper,  Brigadier-General. 
"Brig.-Gen.  Ransom,  Commanding  Division." 

As  stated  in  my  letter  to  General  Longstreet  dated 
August  14th,  1886,  when  I  brought  to  his  attention  his 
extraordinary  omissions,  it  gave  me  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  mention  properly  in  my  official  report  the  meritori- 
ous conduct  of  those  who  were  a  part  of  my  permanent 
command  and  those  others  who  that  day  fell  under  my 
direction  by  reason  of  my  "  wwieJiate  care  of  the  poi7it  , 
attacked.^'  My  official  report  exhibits  no  self-seeking  | 
nor  partial  discriminations.  j 

Upon  a  letter  from  me  (of  the  17th  of  December,  ] 
1862)  to  General  R.  H.  Chilton,  assistant  adjutant-  ' 
general  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  wherein  I  protest 
againt  the  ignoring  of  my  command  in  some  tele- 
graphic dispatches  to  the  War  Department  at  Rich- 
mond relative  to  the  battle  of  the  13th,  General  Long- 
street  indorses  these  words :  "  Gene)-al  Ranso7n''s 
division  was  engaged  througJwict  the  battle  and -was  quite 
as  disti7tguished  as  any  troops  upon  the  f  eld";  and  the 
same  day,  the  19th  of  December,  I  received  from  both 
him  and  General  Chilton  notes  expressing  the  regret 
felt  by  General  Lee  at  the  injustice  of  which  I  com- 
plained. Those  original  letters  are  now  among  the 
"  Official  Records  "  in  Washington. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  remembering  with  pride 
that  among  the  Confederate  troops  engaged  on  the 
'whole  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1S62,  none  were  more  honorably  distin- 
guished than  the  sons  of  North  Carolina,  and  those 
of  them  who  with  brother  soldiers  from  other  States 
held  the  lines  at  Marye's  Hill  against  almost  ten  time^ 
their  number  of  as  brave  and  determined  foes  as  ever 
did  battle  can  well  trust  their  fame  to  history  when 
written  from  truthful  official  records.* 

R.  Ransorn. 

*  When  credit  is  not  given  for  quotations,  they  are  from  my  offi- 
cial report  of  the  battle. — R.  R.  1 
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"He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American 
people  in  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  walked 
before  them  ;  slow  with  their  slowness, 
quickening  his  march  by  theirs,  the  true 
representative  of  this  continent." 

EMERSON. 
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THE    CAPTURE    OF    PETERSBURG.* 

AT  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
March,  1865,  General  Grant  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  staff  bid  good-bye  to  President 
Lincoln  and  started  by  special  train  from  City 
Point  to  the  front. 

The  military  railroad  connecting  headquar- 
ters with  the  camps  south  of  Petersburg  was 
a  surface  road,  built  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
and  its  undulations  were  so  emphasized,  that  a 
train  moving  along  it  looked  in  the  distance 
like  a  fly  crawling  over  a  corrugated  wash- 
board. The  general  sat  down  near  the  end  of 
the  car,  drew  from  his  pocket  the  flint  and  slow 
match  that  he  always  carried,  which  unlike 
a  match  never  missed  fire  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  was  soon  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of  the 
inevitable  cigar.  I  took  a  seat  near  him  with 
several  other  officers  of  the  staff,  and  he  at 
once  began  to  talk  over  his  plans  in  detail. 
They  had  been  discussed  in  general  terms  be- 
fore starting  out  from  City  Point. 

For  a  month  or  more,  General  Grant's  chief 
apprehension  had  been  that  Lee  might  sud- 
denly pull  out  from  his  intrenchments,  and  fall 
back  into  the  interior,  where  he  might  unite  with 
General  Joe  Johnston  against  Sherman  and 
force  our  army  to  follow  him  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  its  present  base.  General  Grant 
had  been  sleeping  with  one  eye  open  and  one 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  September  Century 
for  articles  on  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the  last  event 
described  there  being  the  Confederate  sortie  and  re- 
pulse at  Fort  Stedman  on  March  25th.  In  order  to 
bring  the  first  half  of  General  Horace  Porter's  paper 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  magazine  article,  many 
interesting  details,  including  those  of  the  fighting  at 


foot  out  of  bed  for  many  Aveeks,  m  the  fear 
that  Lee  would  thus  give  him  the  slip.  Each 
army,  in  fact,  had  been  making  preparations 
for  either  a  fight  or  a  foot-race,  or  both,  and 
the  starting  time  had  now  arrived,  for  the 
weather  had  been  fair  for  several  days,  and  the 
roads  were  getting  in  good  condition  for  the 
movement  of  troops,  that  is,  as  good  as  could 
be  expected,  through  a  section  of  country  in 
which  the  dust  in  summer  was  generally  so 
thick  that  the  army  could  not  see  where  to 
move,  and  the  mud  in  winter  was  so  deep 
that  it  could  not  move  anywhere.  On  the 
train  General  Grant  said  :  "  The  President  is 
one  of  the  few  visitors  I  have  had  who  has 
not  attempted  to  extract  from  me  a  knowledge 
of  my  plans.  He  not  only  never  asks  them,  but 
says  it  is  better  he  should  not  know  them,  and 
then  he  can  be  certain  to  keep  the  secret." 

When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  railway, 
we  rode  down  the  Vaughn  road,  and  went  in- 
to camp  for  the  night  in  a  field  just  south  of 
that  road,  close  to  Gravelly  Run  (see  map, 
page  128).  That  night  (March  29th),  the  army 
was  disposed  in  the  following  order  from  right 
to  left :  Weitzel  in  front  of  Richmond,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  Parke  and 
Wright  holding  our  works  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, Ord  extending  to  the  intersection  of 
Hatcher's  Run  and  the  Vaughn  road,  Hum- 
phreys stretching  beyond  Dabney's  Mill,  War- 
ren on  the  extreme  left  reaching  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Vaughn  road  and  the  Boydton 

Five  Forks,  have  been  necessarily  omitted.  The  paper 
will  be  given  entire  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,"  a  work  now  being  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, by  the  Century  Co.,  in  thirty-two  parts  —  or  four 
volumes — containing  The  Cextury  war  series  in 
permanent  and  greatly  extended  and  embellished  form. 
—  Editor. 
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plank-road,  and  Sheridan  at  Dinwiddie  Court 
House.  The  weather  had  become  cloudy,  and 
towards  evening  rain  began  to  fall.  It  fell  in 
torrents  during  the  night  and  continued  with 
but  little  interruption  all  the  next  day.  The 
country  was  densely  wooded,  and  the  ground 
swampy,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  30th  whole 
fields  had  become  beds  of  quicksand  in  which 
horses  sank  to  their  bellies,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  roads  seemed  to  be  falling  out.  The  men 
began  to  feel  that  if  any  one  in  after  years  should 
ask  them  whether  they  had  been  through  Vir- 
ginia, they  could  say,  "  Yes,  in  a  number  of 
places."  The  roads  had  become  sheets  of  water; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  saving  of  that  army  would 
require  the  services  not  of  a  Grant  but  of  a  Noah. 

While  standing  in  front  of  the  general's 
tent  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  discussing 
the  situation  with  several  others  of  the  staff, 
General  Sheridan  turned  in  from  the  Vaughn 
road  with  his  escort  and  came  up  to  our  head- 
quarters camp.  He  dismounted,  entered  Gen- 
eral Grant's  tent,  and  had  a  long  interview. 
The  general  informed  Sheridan  that  he  had 
intended  to  send  him  a  corps  of  infantry  that 
day,  but  the  condition  of  the  roads  prevented, 
ind  that  he  hoped  he  could  feel  the  enemy 
the  next  day,  and  if  possible  seize  Five  Forks 
with  his  cavalry.  The  next  morning,  the  31st, 
Sheridan  reported  that  the  enemy  had  been 
hard  at  work  intrenching  at  Five  Forks  and 
to  a  point  about  a  mile  west  of  there.  Lee  had 
been  as  prompt  as  Grant  to  recognize  Five 
Forks  as  a  strategic  point  of  great  importance, 
and,  to  protect  his  right,  had  sent  Pickett 
there  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  nearly 
all  the  cavalry.  The  rain  continued  during  the 
night  of  the  30th,  and  the  weather  was  cloudy 
and  dismal  on  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

General  Grant  had  anticipated  that  Warren 
would  be  attacked  that  morning  and  had 
warned  him  to  be  on  the  alert.  Warren  ad- 
vanced his  corps  to  develop  with  what  force 
the  enemy  held  the  White  Oak  road  and  to 
try  to  drive  him  from  it ;  but  before  he  had 
gone  far,  he  met  with  a  vigorous  assault. 
When  news  came  of  the  attack.  General  Grant 
directed  me  to  go  to  the  spot  and  look  to  the 
situation  of  affairs  there.  Upon  meeting  him 
afterwards,  about  i  o'clock,  as  he  was  riding 
out  to  Warren's  command  he  directed  me  to 
go  to  Sheridan  and  explain  what  was  taking 
place  in  Warren's  and  Humphreys's  front,  and 
have  a  full  understanding  with  him  as  to  fur- 
ther operations  in  his  vicinity.  I  rode  rapidly 

Note  to  the  profiles  of  General  Grant  : 
On  being  asked  for  the  history  of  these  portraits  (which, 
it  will  be  noticed,  were  taken  during  General  Grant's 
second  term  as  President),  Colonel  Frederick  D.  Grant 
replied  :  "  The  taking  of  the  photographs  in  profile 
was  the  occasion  of  my  father's  shaving  for  the  second 
time  that  I  ever  knew  of.  My  mother  had  asked  him 
Vol.  XXXV.— 20. 


down  the  Boydton  plank-road,  and  hearing 
heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  Five  Forks 
road,  hurried  on  in  that  direction  by  way  of 
the  Brooks  road. 

I  found  Sheridan  a  little  north  of  Dinwid- 
die Court  House,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
matters  on  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  said  he  had  had  one  of  the  liveliest 
days  in  his  experience,  fighting  infantry  and 
cavalry  with  only  cavalry,  but  that  he  was 
concentrating  his  command  on  the  high  ground 
just  north  of  Dinwiddie,  and  would  hold  that 
position  at  all  hazards.  He  begged  me  to  go  to 
General  Grant  at  once  and  urge  him  to  send 
him  the  Sixth  Corps,  because  it  had  been  under 
him  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  peo- 
ple knew  his  people  and  were  familiar  with  his 
way  of  fighting.  I  told  him,  as  had  been  stated 
to  him  before,  that  the  Sixth  Corps  was  next  to 
our  extreme  right,  and  that  the  only  one  which 
could  reach  him  by  daylight  was  the  Fifth.  I 
started  soon  after  for  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters, then  at  Dabney's  Mill,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles,  reached  there  at  7  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  gave  the  general  a  full  description 
of  Sheridan's  operations.  He  at  once  tele- 
graphed the  substance  of  my  report  to  Meade, 
and  preparations  soon  after  began  looking  to 
the  sending  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  report  to 
Sheridan.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  busi- 
est nights  of  the  whole  campaign.  Generals 
were  writing  dispatches  and  telegraphing  from 
dark  till  daylight.  Staff"-officers  were  rushing 
from  one  headquarters  to  another,  wading 
through  swamps,  penetrating  forests  and  gal- 
loping over  corduroy  roads,  engaged  in  carry- 
ing instructions,  getting  information,  and  mak- 
ing extraordinary  efforts  to  hurry  up  the 
movement  of  the  troops. 

The  next  morning,  April  ist.  General  Grant 
said  to  me :  "  I  wish  you  would  spend  the  day 
with  Sheridan's  command,  and  send  me  a 
bulletin  every  half-hour  or  so,  advising  me 
fully  as  to  the  progress  being  made.  You  know 
my  views,  and  I  want  you  to  give  them  to 
Sheridan  fully.  I  hope  there  may  now  be  an 
opportunity  of  fighting  the  enemy's  infantry 
outside  of  its  fortifications." 

I  set  out  with  half  a  dozen  mounted  order- 
lies to  act  as  couriers  in  transmitting  field  bul- 
letins. Captain  Hudson,  of  our  staff,  went  with 
me.  After  traveling  again  by  way  of  the  Brooks 
road,  I  met  Sheridan  about  10  a.  m.,  on  the 
Five  Forks  road,  not  far  from  J.  Boisseau's 
house.  General  Warren,  who  had  accompanied 

to  have  a  profile  taken  so  that  she  might  send  it  to 
Rome  to  have  a  cameo  cut.  Thinking  that  she  wanted 
a  profile  of  his  features,  he  got  shaved  and  had  these 
pictures  taken,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of  my  mother, 
who  did  not  accept  them  for  the  cameo,  but  waited 
until  his  beard  grew  out  again,  and  then  had  another 
profile  taken  for  the  purpose." — EdiTvOR. 
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Crawford's  division,  arrived  at 
II  o'clock  and  reported  in  per- 
son to  Sheridan. 

A  few  minutes  before  noon, 
Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
Babcock,  of  General  Grant's 
staff,  came  over  from  headquar- 
ters, and  said  to  Sheridan : 
"  General  Grant  directs  me  to 
say  to  you,  that  if  in  your  judg- 
ment the  Fifth  Corps  would  do 
better  under  one  of  the  division 
commanders,  you  are  authorized 
to  relieve  General  Warren,  and 
order  him  to  report  to  him,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  at  headquarters." 
General  Sheridan  replied,  in 
effect,  that  he  hoped  such  a  step 
as  that  might  not  become  neces- 
sary, and  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  his  plan  of  battle. 

The  enemy's  earth-works  were 
parallel  to  the  White  Oak  road 
and  about  a  mile  and  three-quar- 
ters in  length,  Avith  an  angle 
formed  by  running  a  line  back 
about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  line  and  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  to 
wheel  to  the  left  and  make  its 
attack  upon  the  "  angle,"  and 
then  moving  westward  sweep 
down  in  rear  of  the  enemy's 
intrenched  line.  The  cavalry, 
principally  dismounted,  was  to 
deploy  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
line  and  engage  his  attention, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  heard  the 
firing  of  our  infantry,  to  make  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  his  works. 

The  Fifth  Corps  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  infantry  fighting 
ever  since  the  army  had  moved 
out  on  the  2gth,  and  the  gallant 
men  who  composed  it  were 
eager  once  more  to  cross  bayo- 
nets with  their  old  antagonists. 
But  the  movement  was  slow,  the 
required  formation  seemed  to 
drag,  and  Sheridan,  chafing  with 
impatience  and  consumed  with 
anxiety,  became  as  restive  as  a 
racer  when  he  nears  the  line, 
and  is  struggling  to  make  the 
start.  He  made  every  possible 
appeal  for  promptness;  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  paced 
uj^  and  down,  struck  the  clenched 
fist  of  one  hand  into  the  palm 
of  the  other,  and  fretted  like  a 
caged  tiger. 
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At  4  o'clock,  the  forma- 
tion was  completed,  the 
order  for  the  assault  was 
given,  and  the  struggle  for 
Pickett's  intrenched  line 
began. 

Soon  Ayres's  men  met 
with  a  heavy  fire  on  their 
left  flank  and  had  to  change 
directions  by  facing  more 
towards  the  west.  As  the 
troops  entered  the  woods 
and  moved  forward  over  the 
boggy  ground  and  struggled 
through  the  dense  under- 
growth, they  were  staggered 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
angle  and  fell  back  in  some 
confusion.  Sheridan  now 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
broken  lines,  and  cried  out : 
"  Where  is  my  battle-flag  ?  " 
As  the  sergeant '  who  car- 
ried it  rode  up,  Sheridan 
seized  the  crimson  and  white 
standard,  waved  it  above  his 
head,  cheered  on  the  men, 
and  made  great  efforts  to 
close  up  the  ranks.  Bullets 
were  humming  like  a  swarm 
of  bees.  One  pierced  the 
battle-flag,  another  killed 
the  sergeant  who  had  car- 
ried it,  another  wounded 
Captain  McGonnigle  in  the 
side,  others  struck  two  or 
three  of  the  staff-officers' 
horses.  All  this  time  Sheri- 
dan was  dashing  from  one  point  of  the  line  to 
another,  waving  his  flag,  shaking  his  fists,  en- 
couraging, threatening,  praying,  swearing,  the 
very  incarnation  of  battle.  It  would  be  a  sorry 
soldier  who  could  help  following  such  a  leader. 
Ayres  and  his  officers  were  equally  exposing 
themselves  in  rallying  the  men,  and  these  vete- 
rans soon  rushed  forward  with  a  rousing  cheer 
and  dashed  over  the  earth-works,  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  and  killing  or  cap- 
turingevery  man  in  theirimmediate  front  whose 
legs  had  not  saved  him. 

Sheridan  rode  "  Rienzi,"  the  famous  horse 
that  had  once  carried  him  "  twenty  miles  from 
Winchester."  The  general  spurred  him  up  to 
the  angle,  and  with  a  bound  he  carried  his  rider 
over  the  earth-works,  and  landed  in  the  midst 
of  a  line  of  prisoners  who  had  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  were  crouching  close  under 
their  breastw^orks.  Some  of  them  called  out, 
"  Whar  do  you  want  us  all  to  go  ?  "  Then 
Sheridan's  rage  turned  to  humor,  and  he  had 
a  running  talk  with  the  "  Johnnies  "  as  they 
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filed  past.  "  Go  right  over  there,"  he  cried, 
pointing  to  the  rear,  "  get  right  along,  now, 
drop  your  guns,  you  '11  never  need  them  any 
more.  You  '11  all  be  safe  over  there.  Are  there 
any  more  of  you  ?  We  want  every  one  of  you 
fellows."  Nearly  1500  were  captured  at  the 
angle. 

The  cavalry  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Merritt  had  made  a  final  dash,  had  gone  over 
the  earth- works  with  a  hurrah,  captured  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  scattered  everything  in 
front  of  them.  Here  Custer,  Devin,  Fitzhugh, 
and  the  other  cavalry  leaders  were  in  their  ele- 
ment, and  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of 
valor. 

After  the  capture  of  the  angle.  I  went  in 
the  direction  of  Crawford's  division,  passed 
around  the  left  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  met 
Sheridan  again,  west  of  the  Ford  road,  just  a 
little  before  dark.  He  w^as  laboring  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  nature  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  to  make 
preparation  to  protect  his  own  ^detached  com- 
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mand  from  an  attack  by  Lee  in  the  morning. 
He  said  he  had  reheved  Warren,  directed  him 
to  report  in  person  to  General  Grant,  and 
placed  Griffin  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 
Sheridan  had  that  day  fought  one  of  the 


April  fool."  I  then  realized  that  it  was  the 
I  St  of  April.  I  had  ridden  so  rapidly,  that  I 
reached  headquarters  at  Dabney's  Mill  before 
the  arrival  of  the  last  courier  I  had  dispatched. 
General  Grant  was  sitting  with  most  of  the 
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most  interesting  technical  battles  of  the  war, 
almost  perfect  in  conception,  brilliant  in  execu- 
tion, strikingly  dramatic  in  its  incidents,  and 
productive  of  immensely  important  results. 

About  half-past  7  o'clock  I  started  for  gen- 
eral headquarters.  The  roads  in  places  were 
corduroyed  with  captured  muskets ;  ammuni- 
tion trains  and  ambulances  were  still  strug- 
gling forward  for  miles;  teamsters,  prisoners, 
stragglers,  and  wounded  were  choking  the 
roadway ;  the  "  coffee-boilers  "  had  kindled 
their  fires,  cheers  were  resounding  on  all  sides, 
and  everybody  was  riotous  over  the  victory. 
A  horseman  had  to  pick  his  way  through  this 
jubilant  condition  of  things  as  best  he  could, 
as  he  did  not  have  the  right  of  way  by  any 
means.  As  I  galloped  past  a  group  of  men  on 
the  Boydton  plank,  my  orderly  called  out  to 
them  the  news  of  the  victory.  The  only  re- 
sponse he  got  was  from  one  of  them  who 
raised  his  open  hand  to  his  face,  put  his  thumb 
to  his  nose,  and  yelled:     "  No,  you  don't  — 


staft'about  him  before  a  blazing  camp-fire.  He 
wore  his  blue  cavalry  overcoat,  and  the  ever- 
present  cigar  was  in  his  mouth.  I  began 
shouting  the  good  news  as  soon  I  got  in  sight, 
and  in  a  moment  all  but  the  imperturbable 
general-in-chief  were  on  their  feet  giving  vent 
to  wild  demonstrations  of  joy.  For  some  min- 
utes there  was  a  bewildering  state  of  excite- 
ment, grasping  of  hands,  tossing  up  of  hats, 
and  slapping  each  other  on  the  backs.  It  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  reaching  of  the 
"  last  ditch."  It  pointed  to  peace  and  home. 
The  general,  as  was  expected,  asked  his  usual 
question :  "  How  many  prisoners  have  been 
taken  ? "  This  was  always  his  first  inquiry 
when  an  engagement  was  reported.  No  man 
ever  had  such  a  fondness  for  taking  prison- 
ers. I  think  the  gratification  arose  from  the 
kindliness  of  his  heart,  a  feeling  that  it  was 
much  better  to  win  in  this  way  than  by  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  I  was  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  prisoners  this  time  were  esti- 
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mated  at  over  five  thousand,  and  this  was  the 
only  part  of  my  recital  that  seemed  to  call 
forth  a  responsive  expression  from  his  impas- 
sive features.  After  having  listened  attentively 
to  the  description  of  Sheridan's  day's  work, 
the  general,  with  scarcely  a  word,  walked  into 
his  tent,  and  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  can- 
dle took  up  his  "  manifold  writer,"  a  small 
book  which  retained  a  copy  of  the  matter 
written,  and  after  finishing  several  dispatches, 
handed  them  to  an  orderly  to  be  sent  over 
the  field  wires,  came  out  and  joined  our  group 
at  the  camp-fire,  and  said  as  coolly  as  if  re- 
marking upon  the  state  of  the  weather :  "  I 
have  ordered  an  immediate  assault  along  the 
lines."    This  was  about  9  o'clock. 

In  his  conversation  now,  his  sense  of  humor 
began  to  assert  itself  I  had  sent  him  a  bul- 
letin during  the  day  saying,  "  I  have  noticed 
among  the  prisoners  many  old  men  whose 
heads  are  quite  bald."  This  was  mentioned 
as  an  evidence  that  the  enemy  in  recruiting 
was  "  robbing  the  grave."  A  staff-officer  was 
sitting  with  us  whose  hair  was  so  thin,  that  he 
used  to  part  it  low  behind  and  comb  the  stray 
locks  forward,  trying  to  make  the  rear-guard 
do  picket  duty  at  the  front.  The  general  de- 
lighted in  teasing  him  on  this  subject,  and  he 
now  said  to  me  :  "  When  I  got  your  message 
to-day  about  the  bald-headed  men,  I  showed  it 
to  General  Blank  and  told  him  he  had  better 
take  care  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  for  that  is  just  the  way  they  would  be 
commenting  on  his  head  in  their  reports." 

A  little  after  midnight  General  Grant  tucked 
himself  into  his  camp-bed,  and  was  soon  sleep- 
ing as  peacefully  as  if  the  next  day  was  to  be 
devoted  to  a  picnic  instead  of  a  decisive  battle. 

At  4:45  there  was  a  streak  of  gray  in  the 


heavens  which  soon  revealed  another  streak 
of  gray  formed  by  Confederate  uniforms  in  the 
works  opposite,  and  the  men  rushed  forward 
to  the  charge.  The  thunder  of  hundreds  of 
guns  shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake, 
and  soon  the  troops  were  engaged  all  along 
the  lines.  The  general  awaited  the  result  of 
the  assault  at  headquarters,  where  he  could 
be  easily  communicated  with,  and  from  which 
he  could  give  general  directions. 

At  a  quarter  past  5  a  message  came  from 
Wright  that  he  had  carried  the  enemy's  line 
and  was  pushing  in.  Next  came  news  from 
Parke,  that  he  had  captured  the  outer  works 
in  his  front,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery  and 
800  prisoners. 

Soon  Ord  was  heard  from  as  having  broken 
through  the  intrenchments,  and  Humphreys, 
too,  had  been  doing  gallant  work. 

The  general  and  staff  now  rode  out  to  the 
front,  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  immediate  di- 
rection to  the  actual  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  prevent  confusion  from  the  overlapping 
and  intermingling  of  the  several  corps  as  they 
pushed  forward.  He  urged  his  horse  over  the 
works  Avhich  Wright's  corps  had  captured,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  a  body  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  marching  to  the  rear.  His  whole  at- 
tention was  for  some  time  riveted  upon  them, 
and  we  knew  he  was  enjoying  his  usual  satis- 
faction in  seeing  them.  General  Grant,  after 
taking  in  the  situation,  directed  both  Meade 
and  Ord  to  face  their  commands  towards  the 
east,  and  close  up  towards  the  inner  lines  which 
covered  Petersburg.  Lee  had  been  pushed  so 
vigorously,  that  he  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
making  but  little  effort  to  recover  any  of  his 
lost  ground,  but  now  he  made  a  determined 
fight  against  Parke's  corps,  which  was  threaten- 
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except  two  strong  redoubts  which 
occupied  a  commanding  position, 
named  respectively  Fort  Gregg 
and  Fort  \\'hit worth.  The  gen- 
eral decided  that  these  should  be 
stormed,  and  about  i  o'clock  three 
of  Ord's  brigades  swept  down  upon 
Fort  Gregg.  The  garrison  of  three 
hundred  men  witli  two  rifled  can- 
non made  a  desperate  defense,  and 
a  most  gallant  contest  took  place. 
For  half  an  hour  after  our  men  had 
gained  the  parapet  a  bloody  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  continued,  but 
nothing  could  stand  against  the 
onslaught  of  Ord's  troops,  flushed 
with  their  morning's  victory.  By 
half-past  two,  57  of  the  brave  gar- 
rison lay  dead,  and  about  250  had 
surrendered.  Fort  Whitworth  was 
at  once  abandoned,  but  the  guns 
of  Fort  Gregg  were  opened  upon 
the  garrison  as  they  marched  out, 
and  the  commander  and  sixty  men 
were  surrendered. 

ing  his  inner  line  on  his  extreme  left  and  the  Prominent  officers  now  urged  the  general 
bridge  across  the  Appomattox.  Repeated  as-  to  make  an  assault  on  the  inner  lines  and  cap- 
saults  were  made,  but  Parke  resisted  them  ture  Petersburg  that  afternoon,  but  he  was  firm 
all  successfully,  and  could  not  be  moved  from  in  his  resolve  not  to  sacrifice  the  lives  neces- 
his  position.  Lee  had  ordered  Longstreet  from  sary  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  He  said  the 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  with  these  city  would  undoubtedly  be  evacuated  during 
troops  reenforced  his  extreme  right.  General  the  night,  and  he  would  dispose  the  troops  for 
Grant  dismounted  near  a  farm-house  which  a  parallel  march  westward,  and  try  to  head  off 
stood  on  a  knoll  within  a  mile  of  the  ene-  the  escaping  army.  And  thus  ended  this  event- 
my's  inner  line,  and   from  which    he   could    ful  Sunday. 

get  a  good  view  of  the  field  of  operations.  The  general  was  up  at  daylight  the  next 
He  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  morning,  and  the  first  report  brought  in  was 
was  soon  busy  receiving  dispatches  and  writ- 
ing orders  to  officers  conducting  the  advance. 
The  position  was  under  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
the  group  of  staff"-officers  was  seen,  the  en- 
emy's guns  began  paying  their  respects  to  the 
party.  This  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  as  the  fire  became  hotter  and  hotter 
several  of  the  officers,  apprehensive  of  the 
general's  safety,  urged  him  to  move  to  some 
less  conspicuous  position,  but  he  kept  on  writ- 
ing and  talking  without  the  least  interruption 
from  the  shots  falling  around  him,  and  appar- 
endy  not  noticing  what  a  target  the  place  was 
becoming,  or  paying  any  heed  to  the  gentle 
reminders  to  "  move  on."  After  he  had  fin- 
ished his  dispatches,  he  got  up,  took  a  view 
of  the  situation,  and  as  he  started  towards  the 
other  side  of  the  farm-house  said,  with  a  quiz- 
zical look  at  the  group  around  him :  "  ^Vell, 
they  do  seem  to  have  the  range  on  us."  Tlie 
staff  was  now  sent  to  various  points  of  the 
advancing  lines,  and  all  was  activity  in  press- 
ing forward  the  good  work.  By  noon,  nearly 
all  the  outer  line  of  works  was  in  our  possession, 
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that  Parke  had 
gone  through  the 
Hnes  at  4  a.  m., 
captLirhig  a  few 
skirmishers,  and 
that  the  city  had 


surrendered 
4:28    to 
Ely 


A 


at 
Colonel 
second 


communication 
surrendering  the 
place  was  sent  m 
to  Wright. 

The  evacuation 
had  begun  about 
10  the  night  be- 
fore, and  was  com- 
pleted before  3  on 
the  morning  of  the 
3d.  Between  5  and 
6  A.  M.  the  general 
had  a  conference 
with  Meade,  and 
orders  were  given 
to  push  westward 
with  all  haste. 
About  9  A.  M.  the 
general  rode  into 
Petersburg.  Many 
of  the  citizens, 
panic-stricken, 
had  escaped  with 
the  army.  Most 
of  the  whites  who 
remained  staid  in- 
doors, a  few  groups 
of  negroes  gave 
cheers,  but  the 
scene  generally 
was  one  of  com- 
plete desertion. 
Grant  rode  along 
quietly  with  his 
staff  until  he  came  to  a  comfortable-looking 
brick  house  with  a  yard  in  front,  situated  on 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  here  he  and 
the  officers  accompanying  him  dismounted 
and  took  seats  on  the  piazza.  A  number  of 
the  citizens  now  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  and 
gazed,  with  eager  curiosity,  upon  the  features 
of  the  commander  of  the  Yankee  armies. 

The  general  was  anxious  to  move  westward 
at  once  with  the  leading  infantry  columns,  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  telegraphed  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  see  him,  and  the  general  decided  to 
prolong  his  stay  until  the  President  came  up. 
Mr.  Lincoln  soon  after  arrived,  accompanied 
by  his  little  son  "  Tad,"  dismounted  in  the 
street  and  came  in  through  the  front  gate  with 
long  and  rapid  strides,  his  face  beaming  with 
delight.     He  seized  General  Grant's  hand  as 
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the  general  stepped  forward  to  greet  him,  and 
stood  shaking  it  for  some  time  and  pouring 
out  his  thanks  and  congratulations  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  heart  which  seemed  overflow- 
ing with  its  fullness  of  joy.  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  ever  experienced  a  happier  mo- 
ment in  his  life.  The  scene  was  singularly 
affecting  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  He 
then  said : 

"  Do  you  know,  general,  I  have  had  a  sort 
of  sneaking  idea  for  some  days  that  you  in- 
tended to  do  something  like  this,  though  I 
thought  some  time  ago  that  you  would  so 
manceuvre  as  to  have  Sherman  come  up  and 
be  near  enough  to  cooperate  with  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  general,"  I  thought  at  one 
time  that  Sherman's  army  might  advance  so 
far  as  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  the 
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Eastern  armies  when  the  spring  campaign 
against  Lee  opened,  but  I  have  had  a  feehng 
that  it  is  better  to  let  Lee's  old  antagonists 
give  his  army  the  final  blow  and  finish  up  the 
job  single-handed." 

••  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  but  I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light.  In  fact  my 
anxiety  has" been  so  great  that  I  did  n't  care 
where  the  help  came  from  so  the  work  was 
perfectly  done." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  began  to  talk  about  the 
civil  complications  that  would  follow  the  de- 
struction of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the 
field,  and  showed  plainly  the  anxiety  he  felt 
regarding  the  great  problems  in  state-craft 
which  would  soon  be  thrust  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  Tad,  for  whom  he  always  showed 
great  affection,  was  now  becoming  a  little  un- 
easy and  gave  certain  appealing  looks  to  which 
a  staff-officer  responded  by  producing  some 
sandwiches,  which  he  offered  to  him,  saying : 
"  Here,  young  man,  I  guess  you  must  be  hun- 
gry." Tad  seized  them  as  a  drowning  man 
would  seize  a  life-preserver,  and  cried  out : 
'•  Yes,  I  am,  that 's  what 's  the  matter  with  me." 
This  greatly  amused  the  President  and  the 
general-in-chief,  who  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
Tad's  expense. 

The  general  hoped  that  he  would  hear  be- 
fore he  parted  with  the  President  that  Rich- 
mond was  in  our  possession,  but  after  the  in- 
terview had  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  general  said  he  must  ride  on  to  the  front 
and  join  Ord's  column,  and  took  leave  of  the 
President  who  shook  his  hand  cordially,  and 
with  great  warmth  of  feeling  wished  him  God- 
speed and  every  success. 

The  general  and  staff  had  ridden  as  far  as 
Sutherland's  Station,  about  nine  miles,  when 
a  dispatch  from  Weitzel  overtook  him,  which 
had  come  by  a  roundabout  way,  announcing 
the  capture  of  Richmond  at  8:15  that  morn- 
ing. Although  the  news  was  expected,  there 
were  wild  shouts  of  rejoicmg  from  the  group 
who  heard  it  read.  The  general,  who  never 
manifested  the  slightest  sign  of 
emotion  either  in  victories  or  de- 


feats, merely  said :  "  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  this 
news  before  we  left  the  President.  However, 
I  suppose  he  has  heard  of  it  by  this  time," 
and  then  added :  "  Let  the  news  be  circulated 
among  the  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

Grant  and  Meade  both  went  into  camp  at 
Sutherland's  Station  that  evening,  the  3d.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  caught  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  and  at  3  the  next  morning  was  again 
on  the  march.  The  pursuit  had  now  become 
unflagging,  relentless.  Grant  put  a  spur  on 
the  heel  of  every  dispatch  he  sent.  Sheridan 
"  the  inevitable,"  as  the  enemy  had  learned  to 
call  him,  was  in  advance  thundering  along 
with  his  cavalry,  followed  by  Grifiin  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  Ord 
was  swinging  along  towards  Burkeville  to  head 
off  Lee  from  Danville,  to  which  point  it  was 
naturally  supposed  he  was  pushing  in  order 
to  unite  with  Joe  Johnston's  army.  The  4th 
was  another  active  day;  the  troops  found  that 
this  campaign  was  to  be  won  by  legs,  that  the 
great  walking  match  had  begun,  and  success 
depended  upon  which  army  could  make  the 
best  distance  record.  General  Grant  marched 
this  day  with  Ord's  troops.  Meade  was  quite 
sick  and  at  times  had  to  take  to  an  ambulance, 
but  his  loyal  spirit  never  flagged,  and  his 
orders  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  the  soldier. 
That  night  General  Grant  camped  at  Wilson's 
Station,  on  the  South  Side  railroad  twenty-seven 
miles  west  of  Petersburg.  On  the  5th  he 
marched  again  with  Ord's  column,  and  at  noon 
reached  Nottaway  Court  House,  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Burkeville,  where  he  halted  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  A  young  staff-officer  here 
rode  up  to  General  Ord,  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement,  and  said  to  him :  "  Is  this  a 
way-station  ?  "  The  grim  old  soldier,  who  al- 
ways went  armed  with  a  joke  concealed  some- 
where about  his  person,  replied  with  great  de- 
liberation :  "  This  is  Nott-a-way  Station."  We 
continued  to  move  along  the  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  South  Side  railroad  till  nearly 
dark,  and  had  reached  a  point  about  half-way 
between  Nottaway  and  Burkeville.  The  road 
was  skirted  by  dense  woods  on  the  northside, 
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the  side  towards  the  enemy.  There  was  a 
sudden  commotion  among  the  headquarters 
escort,  and  on  looking  around  I  saw  some  of 
our  men  dashing  up  to  a  horseman  in  full  Con- 
federate uniform,  who  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  road,  and  in  the  act  of  seizing  him  as  a 
prisoner. 

I  recognized  him  at  once  as  one  of  Sheri- 
dan's scouts,  who  had  before  brought  us  im- 
portant dispatches,  and  said  to  him  :  "  How 
do  you  do,  Campbell  ? "  and  told  our  men 
he  was  all  right  and  was  one  of  our  own 
people. 

He  informed  us  he  had  had  a  hard  ride  from 
Sheridan's  camp,  and  had  brought  a  dispatch 
for  General  Grant.  By  this  time  the  general 
had  recognized  him,  and  had  stopped  in  the 
road  to  see  what  he  had  brought.  Campbell 
then  took  from  his  mouth  a  wad  of  tobacco, 
broke  it  open,  and  pulled  out  a  little  ball  of 
tin-foil.  Rolled  up  in  this  was  a  sheet  of  tis- 
sue paper  on  which  was  written  the  famous 
dispatch  so  widely  published  at  the  time,  in 
which  Sheridan  described  the  situation  at  Jet- 
ersville,  and  added :  "  I  wish  you  were  here 
yourself." 

The  general  said  he  would  go  at  once  to 
Sheridan,  and  dismounted  from  his  black  pony 
"Jeff  Davis,"  which  he  had  been  riding,  and 
called  for  his  big  bay  horse  "  Cincinnati."  He 
stood  in  the  road  for  a  few  minutes  and  wrote 
a  dispatch,  using  the  pony's  back  for  a  desk, 
and  then  mounting  the  fresh  horse,  told  Camp- 
bell to  lead  the  way.  It  w^as  found  we  would 
have  to  skirt  pretty  closely  to  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  take  some 
cavalry  with  us,  but  there  was  none  near  at 
hand,  and  the  general  said  he  would  risk  it  with 
our  mounted  escort  of  fourteen  men.  Calling 
upon  me  and  two  or  three  other  officers  to  ac- 
company him,  he  started  off  It  was  now  af- 
ter dark,  but  there  was  enough  moonlight  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  way  without  difficulty. 
After  riding  nearly  twenty  miles,  following 
cross-roads  through  a  wooded  country,  we 
struck  Sheridan's  pickets  about  half-past  10 
o'clock  and  soon  after  reached  his  headquar- 
ters. 

Sheridan  was  awaiting  the  general-in-chief, 
thinking  he  would  come  after  getting  the  dis- 
patch; a  good  supper  of  coffee  and  cold 
chicken  had  been  spread  out,  and  it  was  soon 
demonstrated  that  the  night  ride  had  not 
impaired  any  one's  appetite. 

When  he  had  learned  fully  the  situation  in 
Sheridan's  front,  General  Grant  first  sent  a 
message  to  Ord  to  watch  the  roads  running 
south  from  Burkeville  and  Farmville,  and  then 
rode  over  to  Meade's  camp  near  by.  Meade 
was  still  suffering  from  illness.  His  views  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  General  Grant's  regard- 
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ing  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac for  the  next  day,  and  the  latter  changed 
the  proposed  dispositions  so  as  to  have  the 
army  swing  round  towards  the  south,  and  en- 
deavor to  head  off  Lee  in  that  direction.  The 
next  day,  the  6th,  proved  a  decided  field  day  in 
the  pursuit.  It  was  found  in  the  morning  that 
Lee  had  retreated  during  the  night  from  Ame- 
lia Court  House,  and  from  the  direction  he  had 
taken  and  from  information  received  that  he 
had  ordered  rations  to  meet  him  at  Farmville,  it 
was  seen  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
reaching  Burkeville  and  was  probably  heading 
for  Lynchburg.  Ord  was  to  try  to  burn  the 
High  Bridge  and  push  on  to  Farmville.  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  was  to  work  around  on  Lee's  left 
flank,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to 
make  another  forced  march  and  strike  the 
enemy  wherever  it  could  reach  him. 

I  spent  a  portion  of  the  day  with  Hum- 
phreys's corps,  which  attacked  the  enemy  near 
Deatonsville,  and  gave  his  rear-guard  no  rest. 
Joining  General  Grant  later  I  rode  with  him 
to  Burkeville,  getting  there  some  time  after 
dark. 

Ord  had  pushed  out  to  Rice's  Station,  and 
Sheridan  and  Wright  had  gone  in  against  the 
enemy  and  fought  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek 
[east  of  Farmville,  see  map,  page  143]  cap- 
turing six  general  officers  and  about  seven 
thousand  men,  and  smashing  things  generally. 
General  Grant  started  from  Burkeville  early 
the  next  morning,  the  7th,  and  took  the  direct 
road  to  Farmville.  The  columns  were  crowd- 
ing the  roads,  and  the  men,  aroused  to  still 
greater  efforts  by  the  inspiring  news  of  the  day 
before,  were  sweeping  along,  despite  the  rain 
that  fell,  like  trained  pedestrians  on  a  walking- 
track.  As  the  general  rode  amongst  them,  he 
was  greeted  with  shouts  and  hurrahs,  on  all 
sides,  and  a  string  of  sly  remarks,  which  showed 
how  familiar  swords  and  bayonets  become 
when  victory  furnishes  the  topic  of  their 
talk. 

II. 

THE  SURRENDER  AT  APPOMATTOX 
COURT  HOUSE. 

A  LITTLE  before  noon  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1865,  General  Grant  with  his  staff  rode  into 
the  little  village  of  Farmville  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Appomattox  River,  a  town  which  will 
be  memorable  in  history  as  the  place  in  which 
he  opened  the  correspondence  with  Lee  which 
led  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

He  drew  up  in  front  of  the  village  hotel, 
dismounted,  and  established  headquarters  on 
its  broad  piazza.  News  came  in  that  Crook 
was  fighting  large  odds  with  his  cavalry  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  I  was  directed 
to  go  to  his  front  and  see  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  to  assist  him.  I  found  that  he  was 
being  driven  back,  and  the  enemy  was  making 
a  bold  stand  north  of  the  river.  Humphreys 
was  also  on  the  north  .side,  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  our  infantry,  confronted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  Lee's  army,  and  having  some  very 
heavy  fighting.  On  my  return  to  general  head- 
quarters that  night,  Wright's  corps  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  river  and  move  rapidly  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  troops  there.  Notwithstanding  their 
long  march  that  day,  the  men  sprang  to  their 
feet  with  a  spirit  that  made  every  one  marvel 
at  their  pluck,  and  came  swinging  through 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  with  a  step 
that  seemed  as  elastic  as  on  the  first  day  of 
their  toilsome  tramp.  It  was  now  dark,  but 
they  spied  the  general-in-chief  watching  them 
with  evident  pride  from  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel. 

Then  was  witnessed  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing scenes  of  the  campaign.  Bonfires  were 
lighted  on  the  sides  of  the  street,  the  men 
seized  straw  and  pine  knots,  and  improvised 
torches.  Cheers  arose  from  throats  already 
hoarse  with  shouts  of  victory,  bands  played, 
banners  waved,  arms  were  tossed  high  iti 
air  and  caught  again.     The  night  march  had 


become  a  grand  review,  with  Grant  as  the 
reviewing  officer. 

Ord  and  Ciibbon  had  visited  the  general  at 
the  hotel,  and  he  had  spoken  with  them  as  well 
as  with  Wright  about  sending  some  communi- 
cation to  Lee  which  might  pave  the  way  to  the 
stopping  of  further  bloodshed.  Dr.  Smith,  for- 
merly of  the  regular  army,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  a  relative  of  General  Ewell,  now  one  of 
our  prisoners,  had  told  General  Grant  the  night 
before  that  Ewell  had  said  in  conversation  that 
their  cause  was  lost  Avhen  they  crossed  the 
James  River,  and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  negotiate  for  peace  then, 
while  they  still  had  a  right  to  claim  conces- 
sions, adding  that  now  they  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  claim  anything.  He  said  that  for 
every  man  killed  after  this  somebody  would  be 
responsible,  and  it  would  be  little  better  than 
murder.  He  could  not  tell  what  General  Lee 
would  do,  but  he  hoped  he  would  at  once 
surrender  his  army.  This  statement,  together 
with  the  news  which  had  been  received  from 
Sheridan  saying  that  he  had  heard  that  Gen- 
eral Lee's  trains  of  i)rovisions  which  had 
come  by  rail  were  at  Appomattox  and  that  he 
expected  to  capture  them  before  Lee  could 
reach  them,  induced  the  general  to  write  the 
following  communication  : 
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"  Headquarters  Armies  of  the  U.  S. 
"5  p.  M.,  April  7th,  1865. 
"General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A.  : 

"  The  results  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  tliis  struggle.  I  feel 
that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood 
by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  States  army,  known  as  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.        U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut. -General." 

This  he  intrusted  to  General  Seth  Williams, 
adjutant-general,  with  directions  to  take  it  to 
Humphreys's  front,  as  his  corps  was  close  up 
to  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  and  have  it  sent 
into  Lee's  lines. 

The  general  decided  to  remain  all  night 
at  Farmville  and  await  the  reply  from  Lee,  and 
he  was  shown  to  a  room  in  the  hotel  in  which 
he  was  told  Lee  had  slept  the  night  before. 

Lee  wrote  the  following  reply  within  an 
hour  after  he  received  General  Grant's  letter, 
but  it  was  brought  in  by  rather  a  circuitous 
route  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  till 
after  midnight : 

"April  7th,  1865. 
"  General  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date. 
Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  of  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire 
to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  before 
considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will 
offer  on  conditions  of  its  surrender. 

"  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
"  Lieut. -General  U.  S.  Grant, 
"Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  .S. " 


the  hotel.  He  said  his  regiment  had  crumbled 
to  pieces,  he  was  the  only  man  left  in  it,  and 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  stop  off  at  home. 
His  story  was  significant  as  indicating  the 
disintegrating  process  which  was  going  on  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

General  Grant  had  been  marching  most  of 
the  way  with  the  columns  which  were  pushing 
along  south  of  Lee's  line  of  retreat,  but  expect- 
ing that  a  reply  would  be  sent  to  his  last  letter 
and  wanting  to  keep  within  easy  communica- 
tion with  Lee,  he  decided  to  march  this  day 
with  the  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  pressing  Lee's  rear-guard.  After 
issuing  some  further  instructions  to  Ord  and 
Sheridan,  he  started  from  Farmville,  crossed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  conferred 
in  person  with  Meade,  and  rode  with  his  col- 
umns. Encouraging  reports  came  in  all  day, 
and  that  night  headcjuarters  were  established 
at  Curdsville  in  a  large  white  farm-house,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  Meade's  camp.  The 
general  and  several  of  the  staff  had  cut  loose 
from  the  headquarters  trains  the  night  he 
started  to  meet  Sheridan  at  Jetersville,  and  had 
neither  baggage  nor  camp  equipage.  The  gen- 
eral did  not  even  have  his  sword  with  him. 
This  was  the  most  advanced  effort  yet  made 
at  moving  in  "  light  marching  order,"  and  we 
billeted  ourselves  at  night  in  farm-houses,  or 
bivouacked  on  porches,  and  picked  up  meals 
at  any  camp  that  seemed  to  have  something  to 
spare  in  the  way  of  rations.    This  night  we 


The  next  morning  before  leaving 
Farmville  the  general  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  and  General  Williams 
again  started  for  Humphreys's  front 
to  have  the  letter  transmitted  to  Lee  : 

"  April  8th,  1865. 
" General R.  E.Lee, Commanding C.  S.  A.: 
"  Your  note  of  last  evening  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  same  date,  asking  the  conditions 
on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  is  just  received. 
In  reply  I  would  say  that,  peace  being  my 
great  desire,  there  is  l)ut  one  condition  I 
would  insist  upon, —  namely,  that  the  men 
and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disquali- 
fied for  taking  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  properly 
exchanged.  I  will  meet  you,  or  will  desig- 
nate officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may 
name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point 
agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
will  be  received. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut. -General." 

There  turned  up  at  this  time  a 
rather  hungry-looking  gentleman  in 
gray,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  proprietor  of 
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sampled  the  fare  of  Meade's  hospitable  mess 
and  once  more  lay  down  with  full  stomachs. 

General  Grant  had  been  suftering  all  the  af- 
ternoon from  a  severe  headache,  the  result  of 
fatigue,  anxiety,  scant  fare,  and  loss  of  sleep, 
and  by  night  it  was  much  worse.  He  had  been 
induced  to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water  and  mus- 
tard, and  apply  mustard  plasters  to  his  wrists 
and  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  these  remedies 
afforded  little  relief  The  dwelling  we  occu- 
pied was  a  double  house.    The  general  threw 


Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  but  as  far  as  your  pro- 
posal may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under 
my  command,  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  A.  M.  to-morrow 
on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket- 
lines  of  the  two  armies.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
"Lieut.-General  U.  S.  Grant." 

General  Grant  had  been  able  to  get  but  very 
litde  sleep.  He  now  sat  up  and  read  the  letter, 
and  after  making  a  few  comments  upon  it  to 
General  Rawlins,  lay  down  again  on  the  sofa. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
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CAPTURE    OF    GUNS    AND    THE   DESTRUCTION    OF   A    CONFEDERATE   WAGON-TRAIN    AT   PAINEVILLE,  APRIL   5TH,  BY   DAVIES'S    CAVALRY 
BRIGADE    OF    CROOK's    DIVISION.       (BY    A.    R.    WAUD,    AFTER    HIS    SKETCH     MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 

The  wagon-train  was  escorted  by  Gary's  cavalry  with  five  guns.     General  Humphreys,  in  "  The  Virginia  Campaign  of  '64  and 

'65"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  says  it  is  believed  that   "  the  papers  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  headquarters,  containing 

many  valuable  reports,  copies  of  but  few  of  which  are  now  to  be  found,  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  these  wagons." 


himself  upon  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  on  the 
left  side  of  the  hall,  while  the  staff-officers 
bunked  on  the  floor  of  the  room  opposite 
to  catch  what  sleep  they  could.  About  mid- 
night we  were  aroused  by  Colonel  Whittier 
of  Humphreys's  staff,  who  brought  another 
letter  from  General  Tee.  General  Rawlins  at 
once  took  it  in  to  General  Grant's  room.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"  April  8th,  1865. 
"  Ge.neral  :  I  received  at  a  late  hour  your  note  of  to- 
day. In  mine  of  yesterday  I  did  not  intend  to  propose 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but 
to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I 
do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the 
surrender  of  this  arrny,  but  as  the  restoration  of  peace 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know 
whether  your  proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the 


I  got  up  and  crossed  the  hall  to  ascertain  how 
the  general  was  feeling.  I  found  his  room 
empty,  and  upon  going  out  of  the  front  door 
saw  him  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  yard  hold- 
ing both  hands  to  his  head.  Upon  inquir- 
ing how  he  felt,  he  replied  that  he  had  had 
very  little  sleep  and  was  still  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  I  said:  "Well,  there 
is  one  consolation  in  all  this,  general :  I  never 
knew  you  to  be  ill  that  you  did  not  receive 
some  good  news.  I  have  become  a  little  su- 
perstitious regarding  these  coincidences,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  good  for- 
tune overtook  you  before  night."  He  smiled 
and  said  :  "The  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  me  to-day  is  to  get  rid  of  the  pain  I  am  suffer- 
ing."   We  were  now  joined  by  some  others  of 
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the  staff,  and  the  general 
was  induced  to  go  over  to 
Meade's  headquarters  with 
us  and  get  some  coffee,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  do 
him  good.  He  seemed  to 
feel  a  little  better  now,  and 
after  writing  the  following 
letter  to  Lee  and  dispatch- 
ing it,  he  prepared  to  move 
forward.  The  letter  was  as 
follows  : 

"April  9th,  1S65. 

"  General:  Your  note  of  yes- 
terday is  received.  I  have  no 
authority  to  treat  on  the  subject 
of  peace.  The  meeting  proposed  for  10  A.  M.  to-day 
could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  that  I  am 
equally  desirous  for  peace  with  yourself,  and  the  whole 
North  entertains  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon 
which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the 
South  laying  down  their  arms,  they  would  hasten  that 
most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 
Seriously  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled 
without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself,  etc., 
"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 

"  General  R.  E.  Lee." 

It  was  proposed  to  him  to  ride  during  the 
day  in  a  covered  ambulance  which  was  at 


THE    VILLAGE    OF     APPOMATTOX    COURT    HOUSE. 
(FROM    A    SKETCH    MADE     I 


THE    MCLEAN    HOUSE    ON    1  HE    RIGHT. 
'    R.    K.    SNEDEN.) 


from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  roads  to  the 
Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road.  I  am  at  this  writing 
about  four  miles  west  of  Walker's  Church,  and  will 
push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
you.  Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish 
the  interview  to  take  place  will  meet  me. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 

He  handed  this  to  Colonel  Babcock  of  the 
staff,  with  directions  to  take  it  to  General  Lee 
by  the  most  direct  route.  Mounting  his  horse 
again,  the  general  rode  on  at  a  trot  towards 
Appomattox  Court  House.  When  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  town.  Colonel  Newhall,  Sheri- 


hand,  instead  of  on  horseback,  so  as  to  avoid    dan's  adjiitant-general,  came  riding  up  from 


the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  but  this  he  declined 
to  do  and  soon  after  mounted  "  Cincinnati " 
and  struck  off  towards  New  Store.  From  that 
point  he  went  by  way  of  a  cross-road  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Appomattox  with  the  inten- 
tion of  moving  around  to  Sheridan's  front. 
Wiiile  riding  along  the  wagon  road  which  runs 
from  Farmville  to  Appomattox  Court  House  at 


the  direction  of  Appomattox  and  handed  the 
general  a  communication.  This  proved  to 
be  a  duphcate  of  the  letter  from  Lee  which 
Lieutenant  Pease  had  brought  in  from  Meade's 
lines.  Lee  was  so  closely  pressed  that  he 
was  anxious  to  communicate  with  Grant  by 
the  most  direct  means,  and  as  he  could  not 
tell  with  which  column   Grant  was   moving. 


a  point  eight  or  nine  miles  east  of  the  latter  he  sent  in  one  copy  of  his  letter  on  Meade's 

place,  Lieutenant  Pease  of  Meade's  staff  over-  front  and  one  on  Sheridan's.    Colonel  New- 

took  him  with  a  dispatch.    It  was  found  to  be  hall  joined  our  party,  and  after  a  few  min- 

a  reply  from  Lee,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  utes'  halt  to  read  the  letter,  we  continued  our 

our  lines  on  Humphreys's  front.    It  read  as  ride  towards  Appomattox.     On  the  march  I 

follows :  had  asked  the  general  several  times  how  he 

"  April  9th,  1865.  felt.    To  the  same  question  now  he  said,  "  The 

"General:  I  received  your  note  of  this  morning  on  pain  in  my  head  seemed  to  leave  me  the  mo- 
the  picket-line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you  and 


ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your 


ment  I  got  Lee's  letter."    The  road  was  filled 


proposal  of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender     With  men,  anmials  and  wagons,  and   tO  avoid 

these  and  shorten  the  distance,  we  turned 
.slightly  to  the  right  and  began  to  ''cut  across 
lots  "  ;  but  before  going  far  we  spied  men  con- 
spicuous in  gray,  and  it  was  seen  that  we  were 
moving  towards  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  that 
a  short  ride  farther  would  take  us  into  his  lines. 
It  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  a  very  awkward 
condition  of  things  might  possibly  arise,  and 
Grant  become  a  prisoner  in  Lee's  lines  instead 


of  this  army.  I  now  ask  an  interview,  in  accordance 
with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  for 
that  purpose.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

"  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant." 

Pease  also  brought  a  note  from  Meade,  say- 
ing that  at  Lee's  request  he  had  read  the  com- 
munication addressed  to  General  Grant  and 
in  consequence  of  it  had  granted  a  short  truce. 

The  general,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  these 


letters,  dismounted,  sat  down  on  the  grassy    ofLeeinhis.  Such  a  circumstance  would  have 


bank  by  the  roadside,  and  wrote  the  following 
reply  to  Lee : 

"April  9th,  1865. 
"  General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  Army : 

"Your  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (ll  :50 
A.  M.)  received,  in  consequence  of  my  having  passed 


given  rise  to  an  important  cross- entry  in  the 
system  of  campaign  book-keeping.  There  was 
only  one  remedy  —  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
strike  the  right  road,  which  was  done  without 
serious  discussion.    About  i  O'clock  the  little 
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village  of  Appomattox  Court  House  with  its 
half-dozen  houses  came  in  sight,  and  soon  we 
were  entering  its  single  street.  It  is  situated 
on  some  rising  ground,  and  beyond  the  coun- 
try slopes  down  into  a  broad  valley.  The  en- 
emy was  seen  with  his  columns  and  wagon 
trains  covering  the  low  ground.  Our  cavalry, 
the  Fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  Ord's  command 
were  occupying  the  high  ground  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  enemy,  heading  him  oft"  com- 
pletely. 

Generals  Sheridan  and  Ord  with  a  group  of 
ofilicers  around  them  were  seen  in  the  road,  and 
as  our  party  came  up.  General  Grant  said : 

"  How  are  you,  Sheridan  ?  " 

"  First-rate,  thank  you ;  how  are  you  ?  "  cried 
Sheridan,  with  a  voice  and  look  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  on  his  part  he  was  having  things 
all  his  own  way. 

"  Is  Lee  over  there  ?  "  asked  General  Grant, 
pointing  up  the  street,  having  heard  a  rumor 
that  Lee  was  in  that  vicinity. 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  that  brick  house,"  answered 
Sheridan. 

"Well,  then,  we  '11  go  over,"  said  Grant. 

The  general-in-chief  now  rode  on,  accom- 
panied by  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  some  others, 
and  soon  Colonel  Babcock's  orderly  was  seen 
sitting  on  liis  horse  in  the  street  in  front  of  a 
two-story  brick  house,  better  in  appearance 
than  the  rest  of  the  houses.  He  said  (ieneral 
Lee  and  Colonel  Babcock  had  gone  into  this 
house  a  short  time  before,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  post  himself  in  the  street  and  kcej)  a  look- 
out for  General  Grant,  so  as  to  let  him  know 


where  General  Lee  was.  Babcock  told  me 
afterwards  that  in  carrying  General  Grant's 
last  letter  he  passed  through  the  enemy's  lines 
and  found  General  Lee  a  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  beyond  Appomattox  Court  House.  He 
was  lying  down  by  the  roadside  on  a  blanket 
which  had  been  spread  over  a  few  fence  rails 
on  the  ground  under  an  apple-tree,  which  was 
part  of  an  orchard.  This  circumstance  fur- 
nished the  only  ground  for  the  widespread  re- 
port that  the  surrender  occurred  under  an 
apple-tree.  Babcock  dismounted  upon  com- 
ing near,  and  as  he  approached  on  foot,  Lee 
sat  up,  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  roadside 
embankment.  The  wheels  of  the  wagons  in 
passing  along  the  road  had  cut  away  the  earth 
of  this  embankment  and  left  the  roots  of  the 
tree  projecting.  Lee's  feet  were  partly  resting 
on  these  roots.  One  of  his  stafif-ofiicers  came 
forward,  took  the  dispatch  which  Babcock 
Iianded  him  and  gave  it  to  General  Lee. 
After  reading  it,  the  general  rose  and  said 
he  would  ride  forward  on  the  road  on  which 
Babcock  had  come,  but  was  apprehensive 
that  hostilities  might  begin  in  the  mean  time, 
upon  the  termination  of  the  temporary  truce, 
and  asked  Babcock  to  write  a  line  to  Meade 
informing  him  of  the  situation.  Babcock  wrote 
accordingly,  requesting  Meade  to  maintain 
the  truce  until  positive  orders  from  General 
Grant  could  be  received.  To  save  time  it  was 
arranged  that  a  Union  officer,  accompanied  by 
one  of  Lee's  oflicers,  should  carry  this  letter 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  This  route  made 
the  distance  to  Meade  nearly  ten  miles  shorter 
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than  by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Union  Hues. 
Lee  now  mounted  his  horse  and  directed  Col- 
onel Charles  Marshall,  his  military  secretary, 
to  accompany  him.  They  started  for  Appomat- 
tox Court  House  in  company  with  Babcockand 
followed  by  a  mounted  orderly.  When  the  party 
reached  the  village  they  met  one  of  its  residents, 
named  Wilbur  McLean,  who  was  told  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  wanted  to  occupy  a  convenient  room 
in  some  house  in  the  town.  McLean  ushered 
them  into  the  sitting-room  of  one  of  the  first 
houses  he  came  to,  but  upon  looking  about 
and  finding  it  quite  small  and  meagerly  fur- 
nished, Lee  proposed  finding  somethmg  more 
commodious  and  better  fitted  for  the  occasion. 
McLean  then  conducted  the  party  to  his  own 
house,  about  the  best  one  in  the  town,  where 
they  awaited  General  Grant's  arrival. 

The  house  had  a  comfortable  wooden  porch 
with  seven  steps  leading  up  to  it.  A  hall  ran 
through  the  middle  from  front  to  back,  and 
on  each  side  was  a  room  having  two  windows, 
one  in  front  and  one  in  rear.  Each  room  had 
two  doors  opening  into  the  hall.  The  building 
stood  a  little  distance  back  from  the  street,  with 
a  yard  in  front,  and  to  the  left  was  a  gate  for 
carriages  and  a  roadway  running  to  a  stable  in 
rear.  We  entered  the  grounds  by  this  gate 
and  dismounted.    In  the  yard  were  seen  a  fine 


large,  gray  horse,  which  proved  to  be  Gen- 
eral Lee's,  and  a  good-looking  mare  belonging 
to  Colonel  Marshall.  An  orderly  in  gray  was 
in  charge  of  them,  and  had  taken  off  their 
bridles  to  let  them  nibble  the  grass. 

General  Grant  mounted  the  steps  and  en- 
tered the  house.  As  he  stepped  into  the  hall. 
Colonel  Babcock,  who  had  seen  his  approach 
from  the  window,  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
on  the  left,  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  with 
General  Lee  and  Colonel  Marshall,  awaiting 
General  Grant's  arrival.  The  general  passed 
in,  while  the  members  of  the  staff,  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Ord,  and  some  general  officers 
who  had  gathered  in  the  front  yard  remanied 
outside,  feeling  that  he  would  probably  want 
his  first  interview  with  General  Lee  to  be,  in 
a  measure,  private.  \\\  a  few  minutes  Colonel 
Babcock  came  to  the  front  door,  and  making 
amotion  with  his  hat  towards  the  sitting-room, 
said  :  "  The  general  says,  come  in."  It  was 
then  about  half-past  i  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
April.  We  entered,  and  found  General  Grant 
sittmg  at  a  marble-topped  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  Lee  sitting  beside  a  small 
oval  table  near  the  front  Avindow,  in  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  door  by  which  we  entered,  and 
facing  General  Grant.  Colonel  Marshall,  his 
military  secretary,  was  standing  at  his  left  side. 


CONFEDERATES    DESTROYING    THE    RAILROAD    FROM    APPOMATTOX    TOWARD    LYNCHBURG,    AND   ARTILLERYMEN    DESTROYING    GUN- 
CARRIAGES    AT    NIGHTFALL,    SATURDAY,    APRIL    8th.       (BY    \V.     L.     SHEPPARD,    WHO    OBSERVED    THE     INCIDENTS.) 
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We  walked  in  softly,  and  ranged  ourselves 
quietly  about  the  sides  of  the  room,  very  much 
as  people  enter  a  sick-chamber  when  they  ex- 
pect to  find  the  patient  dangerously  ill.  Some 
found  seats  on  the  sofa  and  a  few  chairs  which 
constituted  the  furniture,  but  most  of  the  party 
stood. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  commanders 
was  very  striking,  and  could  not  fail  to  attract 
marked  attention,  as  they  sat  ten  feet  apart 
facing  each  other. 

General  Grant,  then  nearly  forty-three  years 
of  age,  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with 
shoulders  slightly  stooped.  His  hair  and  full 
beard  were  a  nut-brown,  without  a  trace  of 
gray  in  them.  He  had  on  a  single-breasted 
blouse,  made  of  dark-blue  flannel,  unbuttoned 
in  front,  and  showing  a  waistcoat  underneath. 
He  wore  an  ordinary  pair  of  top-boots,  with  his 
trousers  inside,  and  was  without  spurs.  The 
boots  and  portions  of  his  clothes  were  spat- 
tered with  mud.  He  had  had  on  a  pair  of 
thread  gloves,  of  a  dark-yellow  color,  which  he 
had  taken  off"  on  entering  the  room.  His  felt 
"sugar-loaf"  stift-brimmed  hat  was  thrown  on 
the  table  beside  him.  He  had  no  sword,  and  a 
pair  of  shoulder-straps  was  all  there  was  about 
him  to  designate  his  rank.  In  fact,  aside  from 
these,  his  uniform  was  that  of  a  private  soldier. 

Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  quite  erect  for  one  of  his  age,  for 
he  was  Grant's  senior  by  sixteen  years.  His 
hair  and  full  beard  were  a  silver  gray,  and 
quite  thick  except  that  the  hair  had  become 
a  little  thin  in  front.  He  wore  a  new  uniform 
of  Confederate  gray,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat,  and  at  his  side  he  carried  a  long  sword 
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of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship,  the  hilt  stud- 
ded with  jewels.  It  was  said  to  be  the  sword 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
State  of  Virginia.  His  top-boots  were  com- 
paratively new,  and  seemed  to  have  on  them 
some  ornamental  stitching  of  red  silk.  Like 
his  uniform,  they  were  singularly  clean  and  but 
little  travel-stained.  On  the  boots  were  hand- 
some spurs,  with  large  rowels.  A  felt  hat,  which 
in  color  matched  pretty  closely  that  of  his  uni- 
form, and  a  pair  of  long  buckskin  gauntlets  lay 
beside  him  on  the  table.  We  asked  Colonel 
Marshall  afterwards  how  it  wasthatboth  he  and 
his  chief  wore  such  fine  toggery,  and  looked 
so  much  as  if  they  had  just  turned  out  to  go 
to  church,  while  with  us  our  outward  garb 
scarcely  rose  to  the  dignity  even  of  the  "  shab- 
by-genteel." He  enlightened  us  regarding  the 
contrast,  by  explaining  that  when  their  head- 
quarters wagons  had  been  pressed  so  closely 
by  our  cavalry  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was 
found  they  would  have  to  destroy  all  their 
baggage  except  the  clothes  they  carried  on 
their  backs,  each  one,  naturally,  selected  the 
newest  suit  he  had,  and  sought  to  propitiate 
the  gods  of  destruction  by  a  sacrifice  of  his 
second-best. 

General  Grant  began  the  conversation  by 
saying : 

"  I  met  you  once  before,  General  Lee,  while 
we  were  serving  in  Mexico,  when  you  came 
over  from  General  Scott's  headquarters  to 
visit  Garland's  brigade,  to  which  I  then  be- 
longed. I  have  always  remembered  your 
appearance,  and  I  think  I  should  have  recog- 
nized you  anywhere." 

"  Yes,"  replied  General  Lee,  "  I  know  I 
met  you  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  have  often  thought 
of  it  and  tried  to  recollect 
how  you  looked,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recall 
a  single  feature." 

After  some  further  men- 
tion of  Mexico,  General 
Lee  said : 

"  I  suppose.  General 
Grant,  that  the  object  of 
our  present  meeting  is  fully 
understood.  I  asked  to  see 
you  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  you  would  receive 
the  surrender  of  my  army." 
General  Grant  replied : 
"  The  terms  I  propose 
are  those  stated  substan- 
tially in  my  letter  of  yester- 
day,—  that  is,  the  officers 
and  men  surrendered  to  be 
paroled  and  disqualified 
from  taking  up  arms  again 
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until  properly  exchanged,  and  all  arms,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  to  be  delivered  up  as 
captured  property." 

Lee  nodded  an  assent,  and  said : 
"  Those  are  about  the  conditions  which  I 
expected  would  be  proposed." 
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impressions  of  the  writing  were  made.  He 
wrote  very  rapidly,  and  did  not  pause  until  he 
had  finished  the  sentence  ending  with  "  of- 
ficers appointed  by  me  to  receive  them."  Then 
he  looked  towards  Lee,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
be  resting  on  the  handsome  sword  which  hung 
at  that  officer's  side.  He 
said  afterwards  that  this 
set  him  to  thinking  that 
it  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary humihation  to  re- 
quire the  officers  to 
surrender  their  swords, 
and  a  great  hardship  to 
deprive  them  of  their 
personal  baggage  and 
horses,  and  after  a  short 
pause  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence: "This  will  not 
embrace  the  side-arms 
of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  bag- 
gage." When  he  had 
finished  the  letter  he 
called  Colonel  (after- 
wards General)  Parker, 
one  of  the  military  sec- 
retaries on  the  staff,  to 
his  side  and  looked  it 
over  with  him  and  di- 
rected him  as  they  went 
along  to  interline  six  or 
seven  words  and  to 
strike  out  the  word 
"  their,"  which  had  been 
repeated.  When  this  had 
been  done,  he  hand- 
ed the  book  to  General 
Lee  and  asked  him  to  read  over  the  letter.  It 
was  as  follows  : 

"  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia,, 
"  April  9th,  1865. 
"General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A. 

"  General  :  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  sur- 
render ofthe  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  follow- 
ing terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to^ 
be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such 
officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers 
to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  pro- 


General  Grant  then  continued : 

"  Yes,  I  think  our  correspondence  indica- 
ted pretty  clearly  the  action  that  would  be 
taken  at  our  meeting ;  and  I  hope  it  may  lead 
to  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities  and  be  the 
means  of  preventing  any  further  loss  of  life." 

Lee  inclined  his  head  as  indicating  his  ac- 
cord with  this  wish,  and  General  Grant  then 
went  on  to  talk  at  some  length  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant vein  about  the  prospects  of  peace.  Lee  was 
evidently  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  formal 
work  of  the  surrender,  and  he  brought  the  sub- 
ject up  again  by  saying :  ,     r-      , 

"I  nresume    Cieneral   Grant    wp  hnvp  both     P^''^^  [exchanged],  and  each  company  or  regimental 
1  presume,  ijenerai  Ijrrant,  we  nave  DOtH     commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
carefully  considered    the    proper    steps    to    be     commands.    The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property 
taken,  and  I    would   suggest  that  you  commit     to  be  parked,  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  offi-    | 
to    writing    the    terms    you  have   Ijroposed,  so     ^^^^  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.    This  will  not    \ 

that  they  may  be  formally  acted  upon. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  General  Grant,  "  I 
will  write  them  out."  And  calling  for  his  mani- 
fold order-book,  he  opened  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore him  and  proceeded  to  write  the  terms. 
The  leaves  had  been  so  prepared  that  three 


embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private 
horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  United  Slates  authorities  so  long  as  they 
observe  their  paroles,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they 
may  reside. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"U.  S.  Gr.vnt,  Lieut.-General." 
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Lee  took  it  and  laid  it  on  the  table  beside 
him,  while  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  wiped  the  glasses 
carefully  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  he  crossed 
his  legs,  adjusted  the  spectacles  very  slowly 
and  deliberately,  took  up  the  draft  of  the  letter, 
and  proceeded  to  read  it  attentively.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  pages.  When  he  reached  the  top 
line  of  the  second  page,  he  looked  up,  and  said 
to  General  Grant:  "After  the  words  'until  prop- 
erly,' the  word  '  exchanged'  seems  to  be  omit- 
ted. You  doubtless  intended  to  use  that  word." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Grant;  "  I  thought  I  had 
put  in  the  word  '  exchanged.'  " 

"  I  presumed  it  had  been  omitted  inadver- 
tently," continued  Lee,  "  and  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  mark  where  it  should  be  inserted." 

"  Certainly,"  Grant  replied. 

Lee  felt  in  his  pocket  as  if  searching  for  a 
pencil,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find 
one.  Seeing  this  and  happening  to  be  stand- 
ing close  to  him,  I  handed  him  my  pencil. 
He  took  it,  and  laying  the  paper  on  the  table 
noted  the  interlineation.  During  the  rest  of 
the  interview  he  kept  twirling  this  pencil  in 
his  fingers  and  occasionally  tapping  the  top 
of  the  table  with  it.  When  he  handed  it  back 
it  was  carefully  treasured  by  me  as  a  memento 
of  the  occasion.  When  Lee  came  to  the  sen- 
tence about  the  officers'  side-arms,  private 
horses  and  baggage,  he  showed  for  the  first 
time  during  the  reading  of  the  letter  a  slight 
change  of  countenance,  and  was  evidently 
touched  by   this  act   of  generosity.     It  was 


doubtless  the  condition  mentioned  to  which 
he  particularly  alluded  when  he  looked  to- 
wards General  Grant  as  he  finished  reading 
and  said  with  some  degree  of  warmth  in  his 
manner :  "  This  will  have  a  very  happy  effect 
upon  my  army." 

General  Grant  then  said  :  "  Unless  you  have 
some  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  form 
in  which  I  have  stated  the  terms,  I  will  have 
a  copy  of  the  letter  made  in  ink  and  sign  it." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion," Lee  replied  after  a  short  pause.  "The 
cavalrymen  and  artillerists  own  their  own 
horses  in  our  army.  Its  organization  in  this 
respect  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States." 
This  expression  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
officers  present,  as  showing  how  firmly  the 
conviction  was  grounded  in  his  mind  that  Ave 
were  two  distinct  countries.  He  continued : 
"  I  would  like  to  understand  whether  these 
men  will  be  permitted  to  retain  their  horses  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  that  the  terms  as  written  do 
not  allow  this,"  General  Grant  replied ;  "  only 
the  officers  are  permitted  to  take  their  private 
property." 

Lee  read  over  the  second  page  of  the  let- 
ter again,  and  then  said  : 

"  No,  I  see  the  terms  do  not  allow  it;  that 
is  clear."  His  face  showed  plainly  that  he 
was  quite  anxious  to  have  this  concession 
made,  and  Grant  said  very  promptly  and  with- 
out giving  Lee  time  to  make  a  direct  request : 

"  Well,  the  subject  is  quite  new  to  me.  Of 
course  I  did  not  know  that  any  private  sol- 
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diers  owned  their  animals,  but  1  think  this 
will  be  the  last  battle  of  the  war —  I  sincerely 
hope  so  —  and  that  the  surrender  of  this  army 
will  be  followed  soon  by  that  of  all  the  others, 
and  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  are  small  farmers,  and  as  the  country 
has  been  so  raided  by  the  two  armies,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  a 
crop  to  carry  themselves  and  their  families 
through  the  next  winter  without  the  aid  of 
the  horses  they  are  now  riding,  and  I  will  ar- 
range it  in  this  way.  I  will  not  change  the 
terms  as  now  written,  but  I  will  instruct  the  offi- 
cers I  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  paroles  to  let 
all  the  men  who  claim  to  own  a  horse  or  mule 
take  the  animals  liome  with  them  to  work  their 
little  farms."'  (This  expression  has  been  quoted 
in  various  forms  and  has  been  the  sul)ject  of 
some  dispute.    I  give  the  exact  words  used.) 

Lee  nowlooked  greatly  relieved,  and  though 
anything  but  a  demonstrative  man,  he  gave 
every  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  this  con- 
cession, and  said,  "  This  will  have  the  best 
possible  effect  upon  the  men.  It  will  be  very 
gratifying  and  will  do  much  towards  conciliat- 
ing our  people."  He  handed  the  draft  of  the 
terms  back  to  General  Grant,  who  called  Col- 
onel Bowers  of  the  staff  to  him  and  directed 
him  to  make  a  copy  in  ink.  Bowers  was  a  lit- 
tle nervous,  and  he  turned  the  matter  over  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Parker,  whose 
handwriting  presented  a  better  appearance 
than  that  of  any  one  else  on  the  staff.  Parker 
sat  down  to  write  at  the  table  which  stood 
against  the  rear  side  of  the  room.  Wilbur 
McLean's  domestic  resources  in  the  way  of  ink 
now  became  the  subject  of  a  searching  inves- 
tigation, but  it  was  found  that  the  contents  of 
the  conical-shaped  stoneware  inkstand  which 
he  produced  appeared  to  be  participating  in 
the  general  breaking  up  and  had  disappeared. 
Colonel  Marshall  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  box-wood  ink- 
stand, which  was  put  at  Parker's  service,  so 
that,  after  all,  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy  in  furnishing  the  stage 
"  properties  "  for  the  final  scene  in  the  mem- 
orable military  drama. 

Lee  in  the  mean  time  had  directed  Colonel 
Marshall  to  draw  up  for  his  signature  a  letter 
of  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Col- 
onel Marshall  wrote  out  a  draft  of  such  a  let- 
ter, making  it  quite  formal,  beginning  with  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion, etc."  (ieneral  Lee  took  it,  and  after  read- 
ing it  over  very  carefully,  directed  that  these 
formal  expressions  be  stricken  out  and  that  the 
letter  be  otherwise  shortened.  He  afterwards 
went  over  it  again  and  seemed  to  change  some 
words,  and  then  told  the  colonel  to  make  a 
final  coi»y  in  ink.    When  it  came  to  providing 


the  paper,  it  was  found  we  had  the  only  sup- 
ply of  that  important  ingredient  in  the  recipe 
for  surrendering  an  army,  so  we  gave  a  few 
pages  to  the  colonel.  The  letter  when  com- 
pleted read  as  follows : 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  Northern 
"ViRGi.NiA,  April  9th,  1865. 

"  General  :  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date  con- 
taining the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed, 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipula- 
tions into  effect.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

"  Lieut.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant." 

While  the  letters  were  being  copied,  Gen- 
eral Grant  introduced  the  general  officers  who 
had  entered,  and  each  member  of  the  staff,  to 
General  Lee.  The  general  shook  hands  with 
General  Seth  Williams,  who  had  been  his  ad- 
jutant when  Lee  was  superintendent  at  West 
Point,  some  years  before  the  war,  and  gave 
his  hand  to  some  of  the  other  officers  who  had 
extended  theirs,  but  to  most  of  those  who  were 
introduced  he  merely  bowed  in  a  dignified  and 
formal  manner.  He  did  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est change  of  features  during  this  ceremony 
until  Colonel  Parker  of  our  staff  was  presented 
to  him.  Parker  was  a  full-blooded  Lidian, 
and  the  reigning  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 
When  General  Lee  saw  his  swarthy  features 
he  looked  at  him  with  an  evident  stare  of  sur- 
prise, and  his  eyes  rested  on  him  for  several 
seconds.  What  was  passing  in  his  mind  prob- 
ably no  one  ever  knew,  but  the  natural  sur- 
mise was  that  he  at  first  mistook  Parker  for  a 
negro,  and  was  struck  with  astonishment  to 
find  that  the  commander  of  the  Union  armies 
had  one  of  that  race  on  his  personal  staff. 

Lee  did  not  utter  a  word  while  the  intro- 
ductions were  going  on , except  to  Seth  Williams, 
with  whom  he  talked  quite  cordially.  Williams 
at  one  time  referred  in  rather  jocose  a  manner 
to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  their 
former  service  together,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say 
something  in  a  good-natured  way  to  break  up 
the  frigidity  of  the  conversation,  but  Lee  was 
in  no  mood  for  pleasantries,  and  he  did  not  un- 
bend, or  even  relax  the  fixed  sternness  of  his 
features.  His  only  response  to  the  allusion  was 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  General  Lee 
now  took  the  initiative  again  in  leading  the  con- 
versation back  into  business  channels.  He  said : 

"  1  have  a  thousand  or  more  of  your  men 
as  prisoners,  General  Grant,anumber  of  them 
officers  whom  we  have  required  to  march  along 
with  us  for  several  days.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  them  into  your  lines  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged,  for  I  have  no  provisions  for  them. 
I  have,  indeed,  nothing  for  my  own  men.  They 
have  been  living  for  the  last  few  days  princi- 
pally u])on  parched  corn,  and  we  are  badly  in 
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In  his  "  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  I.ee  "  (J.  jNI.  Stoddart  &  Co.), 
General  A.  L.  Long  says  of  this  scene :  "When,  after  his  inter- 
view with  Grant,  General  Lee  again  appeared,  a  shout  of  welcome 
instinctively  ran  through  the  army.  But  instantly  recollecting 
the  sad  occasion  that  brought  him  before  them,  their  shouts 
sank  into  silence,  every  hat  was  raised,  and  the  bronzed  faces  of 
the  thousands  of  grim  warriors  were  bathed  with  tears.      As  he 

need  of  both  rations  and  forage.  I  telegraphed 
to  Lynchburg,  directing  several  train  loads  of 
rations  to  be  sent  on  by  rail  from  there,  and 
when  they  arrive  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
present  wants  of  my  men  supplied  from  them." 

At  this  remark,  all  eyes  turned  towards 
Sheridan,  for  he  had  captured  these  trains  with 
his  cavalry  the  night  before,  near  Appomattox 
Station.  General  Grant  replied: 

"  I  should  like  to  have  our  men  sent  within 
our  lines  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  take  steps 
at  once  to  have  your  army  supplied  with  ra- 
tions, but  I  am  sorry  we  have  no  forage  for  the 
animals.  We  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  coun- 
try for  our  supply  of  forage.  Of  about  how  many 
men  does  your  present  force  consist  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  1  am  not  able  to  say,"  Lee  an- 
swered after  a  slight  pause.  "  My  losses  m 
killed  and  wounded  have  been  exceedingly 
heavy,  and,  besides,  there  have  been  many 
stragglers  and  some  deserters.  All  my  reports 
and  public  papers,  and,  indeed,  my  own  pri- 
vate letters,  had  to  be  destroyed  on  the  march, 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
your  people.  Many  companies  are  entirely 
without  officers,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  re- 
turns for  several  davs ;  so  that  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  our  present  strength." 

General  Grant  had  taken  great  pains  to  have 
a  daily  estimate  made  of  the  enemy's  forces 


rode  slowly  along  the  lines  hundreds  of  his  devoted  veterans 
pressed  around  the  noble  chief,  trying  to  take  his  hand,  touch  his 
person,  or  even  lay  a  hand  upon  his  horse,  thus  exhibiting  for 
him  their  great  affection.  The  general  then,  with  head  bare  and 
tears  flowing  freely  down  his  manly  cheeks,  bade  adieu  to  the 
army.  In  a  few  words  he  told  the  brave  men  who  had  been  so 
true  in  arms  to  return  to  their  homes  and  become  worthy  citizens." 

from  all  the  data  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
judging  it  to  be  about  25,000  at  this  time,  he 
said  : 

"Suppose  1  send  over  25,000  rations,  do 
you  think  that  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  ample,"  remarked  Lee,  and 
added,  with  considerable  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, "  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief,  I  assure  you." 

General  Grant  now  turned  to  his  chief  com- 
missary, Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Morgan, 
who  was  present,  and  directed  him  to  arrange 
for  issuing  the  rations.  The  number  of  men 
surrendered  was  over  28,000.  As  to  General 
Grant's  supplies,  he  had  ordered  the  army  on 
starting  out  to  carry  twelve  days'  rations.  This 
was  the  twelfth  and  last  day  of  the  campaign. 

General  Grant's  eye  now  fell  upon  Lee's 
sword  again,  and  it  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  the  absence  of  his  own,  and,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, he  said  to  Lee : 

"  1  started  out  from  my  camp  several  days  ago 
without  my  sword,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  my 
headijuarters  baggage  since,  1  have  been  riding 
about  without  any  side-arms.  I  have  generally 
worn  a  sword,  however,  as  little  as  possible,  only 
during  the  actual  operations  of  a  campaign." 

"  I  am  in  the  hal^t  of  wearing  mine  most 
of  the  time,"  remarked  Lee  ;  '•  I  wear  it  invari- 
ably when  I  am  among  my  troops,  moving 
about  through  the  army." 
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General  Sheridan  now  stepped  up  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  said  that  when  he  discovered 
some  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  motion 
during  the  morning,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  truce,  he  had  sent  him  (Lee) 
a  couple  of  notes  protesting  against  this  act, 
and  as  he  had  not  had  time  to  copy  them  he 
would  like  to  have  them  long  enough  to  make 
copies.  Lee  took  the  notes  out  of  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  and  handed  them  to  Sheri- 
dan with  a  few  words  expressive  of  regret  that 
the  circumstance  had  occurred,  and  intimat- 
ing that  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  some 
misunderstanding. 

After  a  little  general  conversation  had  been 
indulged  in  by  those  present,  the  two  letters 
were  signed  and  delivered,  and  the  parties 
prepared  to  separate.  Lee  before  parting  asked 
Grant  to  notify  Meade  of  the  surrender,  fear- 
ing that  fighting  might  break  out  on  that  front 
and  lives  be  uselessly  lost.  This  request  was 
complied  with,  and  two  Union  officers  were 
sent  through  the  enemy's  lines  as  the  shortest 
route  to  Meade,  —  some  of  Lee's  officers  ac- 
companying them  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
terfered with.  At  a  little  before  4  o'clock,  Gen- 
eral Lee  shook  hands  with  General  Grant, 
bowed  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  Colonel 
Marshall  left  the  room.  One  after  another  we 
followed  and  passed  out  to  the  porch.  Lee 
signaled  to  his  orderly  to  bring  up  his  horse, 
and  while  the  animal  was  being  bridled  the 
general  stood  on  the  lowest  step  and  gazed 
sadly  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  beyond 
where  his  army  lay — now  an  army  of  prisoners. 
He  smote  his  hands  together  a  number  of 
times  in  an  absent  sort  of  a  way ;  seemed  not 
to  see  the  group  of  Union  officers  in  the  yard 
who  rose  respectfully  at  his  approach,  and 
appeared  unconscious  of  everything  about 
him.  All  appreciated  the  sadness  which  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  had  the  personal  sym- 
pathy of  every  one  who  beheld  him  at  this 
supreme  moment  of  trial.  The  approach  of 
his  horse  seemed  to  recall  him  from  his  reverie 
and  he  at  once  mounted.  General  Grant  now 
stepped  down  from  the  porch,  and  moving 
towards  him,  saluted  him  by  raising  his  hat. 
He  was  followed  in  this  act  of  courtesy  by  all 
our  officers  present ;  Lee  raised  his  hat  respect- 
fully in  acknowledgment,  and  rode  off  to  break 
the  sad  news  to  the  brave  fellows  whom  he 
had  so  long  commanded. 

General  Grant  and  his  staff  then  mounted 
and  started  for  tlie  headquarters  camp,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  pitched  near  by. 
The  news  of  the  surrender  had  reached  the 
Union  lines  and  the  firing  of  salutes  began  at 
several  points,  but  the  general  sent  orders  at 
once  to  have  them  stopped,  and  used  these 
words  in  referring  to  the  occurrence :  "  The 


war  is  over,  the  rebels  are  our  countrymen 
again,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after  the 
victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field." 

Mr.  McLean  had  been  charging  about  in 
a  manner  which  indicated  that  the  excitement 
was  shaking  his  system  to  its  nervous  center, 
but  his  real  trials  did  not  begin  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  chief  actors  in  the  surrender. 
Then  the  relic-hunters  charged  down  upon 
the  manor-house  and  made  various  attempts 
to  jump  Mr.  McLean's  claims  to  his  own  fur- 
niture. Sheridan  set  a  good  example,  however, 
by  paying  the  proprietor  twenty  dollars  in 
gold  for  the  table  at  which  Lee  sat  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  to  Mrs.  Custer,  and 
handed  it  over  to  her  dashing  husband,  who 
started  off  for  camp  bearing  it  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  looking  like  Atlas  carrying  the 
world.  Ord  paid  forty  dollars  for  the  table  at 
which  Grant  sat,  and  afterwards  presented  it 
to  Mrs.  Grant,  who  modestly  declined  it  and 
insisted  that  it  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Ord, 
who  then  became  its  possessor.  Bargains  were 
at  once  struck  for  all  the  articles  in  the  room, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  some  mementos  were 
carried  off  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  other 
things  for  which  no  coin  of  the  realm  was 
ever  exchanged. 

Before  General  Grant  had  proceeded  far 
towards  camp,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had 
not  yet  announced  the  important  event  to  the 
Government.  He  dismounted  by  the  roadside, 
sat  down  on  a  large  stone,  and  called  for  pencil 
and  paper.  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Ba- 
deau  handed  his  order-book  to  the  general, 
who  wrote  on  one  of  the  leaves  the  following 
message,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  near- 
est telegraph  station.    It  was  dated  4 :  30  p.  m. 

"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash- 
ington. ■ 
"  General  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  this  afternoon  on  terms  proposed  by  myself. 
The  accompanying  additional  correspondence  will  show 
the  conditions  fully. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut. -General." 

Upon  reaching  camp  he  seated  himself  in 
front  of  his  tent,  and  we  all  gathered  around 
him,  curious  to  hear  what  his  first  comments 
would  be  upon  the  crowning  event  of  his  life. 
But  our  expectations  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  he  appeared  to  have  already 
dismissed  the  whole  subject  from  his  mind,  and 
turning  to  Cieneral  Ingalls,  his  first  words  were : 
"  Ingalls,  do  you  remember  that  old  white  mule 
that  so-and-so  used  to  ride  when  we  were  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  ?  "  "  Why,  perfecdy,"  said 
Ingalls,  who  was  just  then  in  a  mood  to  re- 
member the  exact  number  of  hairs  in  the  mule's 
tail  if  it  would  have  helped  to  make  matters 
agreeable.     And    then    the    general-in-chief 
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Invent  on  to  recall  the  antics  played  by  that 
inimal  during-an  excursion  to  Popocatapetl. 
It  was  not  until  after  supper  that  he  said  much 
about  the  surrender,  when  he  talked  freely  of 
his  entire  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  rebel  com- 
manders would  follow  Lee's  example,  and  that 
we  would  have  but  little  more  fighting,  even 
of  a  partisan  nature.  He  then  surprised  us  by 
announcing  his  intention  of  starting  to  Wash- 
ington early  the  next  morning.  We  were  disap- 
pointed at  this,  for  we  wanted  to  see  something 
of  the  opposing  army,  now  that  it  had  become 
civil  enough  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence 
to  let  us  get  near  it,  and  meet  some  of  the  offi- 
cers who  had  been  acquaintances  in  former 
years.  The  general,  however,  had  no  fondness 
for  looking  at  the  conquered,  and  but  little  curi- 
osity in  his  nature,  and  he  was  anxious  above 
all  things  to  begin  the  reduction  of  the  military 
establishment  and  diminish  the  enormous  ex- 
pense attending  it,  which  at  this  time  amounted 
to  about  four  millions  of  dollars  a  day.  When 
he  considered,  however,  that  the  railroad  was 
being  rapidly  put  in  condition  and  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  by  waiting  till  the  next  noon, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  delay  his  departure. 

That  evening  I  made  full  notes  of  the  oc- 
currences which  took  place  during  the  surren- 
der, and  from  these  the  above  account  has 
been  written. 

There  were  present  at  McLean's  house  be- 
sides Sheridan,  Ord,  Merritt,  Custer,  and  the 
officers  of  General  Grant's  staff",  a  number  of 
other  officers  and  one  or  tw^o  citizens  who  en- 
tered the  room  at  different  times  during  the 
interview. 

About  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  loth 
General  Grant  with  his  staff"  rode  out  towards 
the  enemy's  lines,  but  it  was  found  upon  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  that  the  force  of 
habit  is  hard  to  overcome,  and  that  the 
practice  which  had  so  long  been  inculcated  in 
Lee's  army  of  keeping  Grant  out  of  its  lines 
was  not  to  be  overturned  in  a  day,  and  he  was 
politely  requested  at  the  picket-lines  to  wait 
till  a  message  could  be  sent  to  headquarters 
asking  for  instructions.  As  soon  as  Lee  heard 
that  his  distinguished  opponent  was  approach- 
ing, he  was  prompt  to  correct  the  misunder- 
standing at  the  picket-line,  and  rode  out  at  a 
gallop  to  receive  him.  They  met  on  a  knoll 
which  overlooked  the  lines  of  the  two  armies, 
and  saluted  respectfully  by  each  raising  his 
hat.  The  officers  present  gave  a  similar  salute, 
and  then  grouped  themselves  around  the  two 
chieftains  in  a  semicircle,  but  withdrew  out  of 
earshot.  General  Grant  repeated  to  us  that  eve- 
ning the  substance  of  the  conversation,  which 
was  as  follows : 

Grant  began  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
war  would  soon  be  over,  and  Lee  replied  by 


stating  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  anxious 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  he 
trusted  that  everything  would  now  be  done  to 
restore  harmony  and  conciliate  the  people  of 
the  South.  He  said  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  restor- 
ing of  relations  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  as  it  would  probably  not  be  the  de- 
sire of  the  majority  of  the  Southern  people  to 
restore  slavery  then,  even  if  the  question  were 
left  open  to  them.  He  could  not  tell  what 
the  other  armies  would  do  or  what  course 
Mr.  Davis  would  now  take,  but  he  believed 
it  w^ould  be  best  for  their  other  armies  to  fol- 
low his  example,  as  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  further  resistance  in  the  field.  Finding 
that  he  entertained  these  sentiments.  General 
Grant  told  him  that  no  one's  influence  in  the 
South  was  so  great  as  his,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  advise  the  surrender  of 
the  remaining  armies  and  thus  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  immediate  peace.  Lee  said 
he  could  not  take  such  a  course  without  con- 
sulting President  Davis  first.  Grant  then  pro- 
posed to  Lee  that  he  should  do  so,  and  urge 
the  hastening  of  a  result  which  was  admitted 
to  be  inevitable.  Lee,  however,  was  averse  to 
stepping  beyond  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  and 
said  the  authorities  would  doubtless  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion  without  his  inter- 
ference. There  was  a  statement  put  forth  that 
Grant  asked  Lee  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  talk  with  him  as  to  the  terms  of  recon- 
struction, but  this  was  erroneous.  I  asked 
General  Grant  about  it  when  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  his  recollection  was  distinct 
that  he  had  made  no  such  suggestion.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  mistake  arose  from  hear- 
ing that  Lee  had  been  requested  to  go  and 
see  the  "President"  regarding  peace,  and 
thinking  that  this  expression  referred  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whereas  it  referred  to  Mr.  Davis. 
After  the  conversation  had  lasted  a  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  and  Lee  had  requested 
that  such  instructions  be  given  to  the  officers 
left  in  charge  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the 
surrender,  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  form  of  paroles,  the  manner 
of  turning  over  the  property,  etc.,  the  confer- 
ence ended.  The  two  commanders  lifted  their 
hats  and  said  good-bye.  Lee  rode  back  to  his 
camp  to  take  a  final  farewell  of  his  army,  and 
Grant  returned  to  McLean's  house,  where  he 
seated  himself  on  the  porch  until  it  was  time 
to  take  his  final  departure.  During  the  con- 
ference Ingalls,  Sheridan,  and  Williams  had 
asked  permission  to  visit  the  enemy's  lines 
and  renew  their  acquaintance  with  some  old 
friends,  classmates  and  former  comrades  in 
arms  who  were  serving  in  Leejs  army.  They 
now  returned,  bringing  with  them  Wilcox,  who 
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had  been  General  Grant's  groomsman  when 
he  was  married, —  Longstreet,  who  had  also 
been  at  his  wedding,  Heth,  who  had  been  a 
subaltern  with  him  in  Mexico,  besides  Gor- 
don, Pickett,  and  a  number  of  others.  They 
all  stepped  up  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  received  them  very  cordially 
and  talked  with  them  until  it  was  time  to  leave. 
The  hour  of  noon  had  now  arrived,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant,  after  shaking  hands  with  all  pres- 
ent who  were  not  to  accompany  him,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  started  with  his  staff  for  Washing- 
ton without  having  entered  the  enemy's  lines. 
Lee  set  out  for  Richmond,  and  it  was  felt  bv 


all  that  peace  had  at  last  dawned  upon  thc| 
land. 

The  charges  were  now  withdrawn  from  the 
guns,  the  camp-fires  were  left  to  smolder  in  then 
ashes,  the  flags  were  tenderly  furled, —  those 
historic  banners,  battle-stained,  bullet-riddled, 
many  of  them  but  remnants  of  their  formeij 
selves,  with  scarcely  enough  left  of  them  or! 
which  to  imprint  the  names  of  the  battles  theyi 
had  seen, —  and  the  Army  of  the  Union  and 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  turned  their 
backs  upon  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  four 
long,  bloody  years. 

Horace  Porter. 
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THE     MOVEMENT    AGAINST 
PETERSBURG 

BY   GENERAL   E.  P.  ALEXANDER 

Of  the  Confederate  Army 


RANT'S  movement  against 
Petersburg,  I  think,  more 
than  any  battle  or  other  in- 
cident constituted  what  may 
be  called  the  crisis  of  the 
war.  Possibly  the  South 
never  had  any  real  chance  of  success  from 
the  first,  and  the  actual  crisis  was  passed 
when  she  fired  the  first  gun.  But,  though 
the  North  was  immensely  her  superior  in  all 
the  resources  of  war,  the  South  was  able' to 
win  many  hard-fought  battles,  and  her  ar- 
mies to  cherish  the  hope,  as  year  after  year 
elapsed,  that  the  desperation  of  her  resist- 
ance might  exact  such  a  price  in  blood  and 
treasure  as  would  exhaust  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  adversary.  Certainly  at  no  other 
period  was  there  such  depression  among 
the  people  at  home,  in  the  army,  in  the 
field,  or  among  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  The  expenses  of  the 
war  were  nearly  $4,000,000  a  day.  Gold 
was  at  a  high  premium  and  advancing 
rapidly.  It  went  from  168  in  May  to  285 
in  July.* 

Enlisting  had  almost  ceased,  although 
stimulated  by  enormous  bounties.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  per  man  was  the  ordinary  price 
and  single  regiments  would  sometimes  take 
from  their  counties  one  thousand  men,  and 
draw  a  million  dollars  in  bounties  the  day 
of  their  muster.  There  was  growing  bitter- 
ness in  political  circles  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election.  The  terri- 
ble lists  of  casualties  in  battle  were  daily 
bringing  mourning  and  distress  to  every 
hamlet  in  the  country. 
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Swinton  writes  of  this  period  as  follows 
(p.  494) : 

"War  is  sustained  quite  as  much  by  the 
moral  energy  of  a  people  as  by  its  material 
resources,  and  the  former  must  be  active  to 
bring  out  and  make  available  the  latter. 
.  .  .  For  armies  are  things  visible  and 
formal,  circumscribed  by  time  and  space, 
but  the  soul  of  war  is  a  power  unseen,  bound 
up  with  the  interests,  convictions,  passions 
of  men.  Now  so  gloomy  was  the  outlook 
after  the  action  on  the  Chickahominy,  and 
to  such  a  degree,  by  consequence,  had  the 
public  mind  become  relaxed,  that  there  was, 
at  this  time,  great  danger  of  a  collapse  of 
the  war.* 

"Had  not  success  come  elsewhere  to 
brighten  the  horizon,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  raised  new  forces  to  recruit 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  shaken  in 
its  structure,  its  valor  quenched  in  blood, 
and  thousands  of  its  ablest  officers  killed 
and  wounded  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
no  more." 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Grant  made  his  first  move  after  the  week  of 
indecision  which  followed  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor.  The  most  natural  movement,  and 
the  one  which  Lee  expected,  was  that  he 
would  merely  cross  the  Chickahominy  and 
take  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James  at  Malvern  Hill,  adjoining  Butler  on 
the  south  bank  at  Bermuda  Hundreds. 
This  would  unite  the  two  armies  at  the  near- 
est point  to  Richmond,  and  they  would 
have  the  aid  of  the  monitors  on  the  river  in 
a  direct  advance.  But  Grant  determined 
to  cross  the  James  at  Wilcox's  Landing,  te  • 
miles  below  City  Point,  and  entirely  out  of 
Lee's  observation,  and  to  move  thence  di- 
rectly upon  Petersburg  with  his  whole  army. 
He  would  thus  pass  in  rear  of  Butler  and 
attack  the  extreme  right  flank  of  the  Con- 

*  Swinton  adds  a  foot-note:     "The  archives  of  the  Stat 
Department,  when  one  day  made  public,  will  show  how  deeply 
the  Government  was  affected  by  the  want  of  military  succe 
and  to  what  resolutions  the  Executive  had  in  consequenc 
come."  ■•<-'" 
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federate  line,  which,  it  was  certain,  would 
now  be  held  by  only  a  small  force.  It  in- 
volved the  performance  of  a  feat  in  trans- 
portation which  had  never  been  equalled 
and  might  w'ell  be  considered  impossible 
without  days  of  delay. 

It  was  all  accomplished,  as  will  be  seen, 
without  mishap  and  in  such  an  incredibly 
short  time  that  Lee  refused  for  three  days  to 
believe  it.  During  these  three  days,  June 
15th,  1 6th  and  17th,  Grant's  whole  army  was 
arriving  at  and  attacking  Petersburg,  which 
was  defended  at  first  only  by  Beauregard 
with  about  2,500  men.  Lee,  with  Long- 
street's  and  Hill's  corps,  for  the  same  three 
days,  lay  idle  in  the  woods  on  the  north  side, 
only  replacing  some  of  Beauregard's  troops 
taken  to  Petersburg  from  in  front  of  Butler. 

But  for  this,  Longstreet's  corps  might 
have  manned  the  intrenchments  of  Peters- 
burg when  Grant's  troops  first  appeared 
before  them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  his  defeat  would  have  been  not  less 
bloody  and  disastrous  than  was  the  one  at 
Cold  Harbor.  For  while  the  intrenchments 
at  Cold  Harbor  were  the  poorest  and  slight- 
est in  which  we  ever  fought,  the  Petersburg 
lines  had  been  built  a  year  before,  and  were 
of  the  best  character,  with  some  guns  of  po- 
sition mounted  and  all  the  forest  in  front 
cleared  away  to  give  range  to  the  artiller^^ 

This,  then,  was  really  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  "a  crisis"  which  occurred  during 
the  war,  as  will  more  fully  appear  as  we  fol- 
low the  details.  Instead  of  "success  else- 
where," Grant  here  escaped  a  second  defeat 
more  bloody  and  more  overwhelming  than 
any  preceding.  Thus  the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  best  chances  of  Confederate  success 
were  not  lost  in  the  repulse  of  Gettysburg, 
nor  in  any  combat  of  arms.  They  were  lost' 
during  three  days  of  lying  in  camp,  believ- 
ing that  Grant  was  hemmed  in  by  the  broad 
part  of  the  James  below  City  Point,  and  had 
nowhere  to  go  but  to  come  and  attack  us. 
The  entire  credit  for  the  strategy  belongs,  I 
believe,  to  Grant,  though  possibly  it  may  be 
shared  by  his  chief  of  staff,  Humphreys, 
whose  modest  narrative  makes  no  reference 
to  the  subject. 

On  Saturday,  June  nth,  the  Fifth  Corps 

was  moved  down  the  Chickahominy,  about 

en  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bottom's  Bridge. 

'•'le  next  night  it  crossed  on  two  pontoon 

'  Iges  and  inclining  to  the  right,  it  took 
)n  east  of  Riddle's  shop,  where  it  in- 


trenched to  cover  the  passage  of  the  other 
corps.  All  of  the  other  corps  moved  at  the 
same  time.  The  Second  Corps  crossed  at 
the  same  bridge  and  marched  to  Wilcox's 
Landing  on  the  James.  The  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Corps  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at 
Jones's  Bridge  and  marched  to  the  same 
place.  The  Eighteenth  Corps,  under  Smith, 
was  sent  back  to  the  White  House,  where 
it  took  transports  for  City  Point,  and  was 
landed  there  the  night  of  the  14th.  Here  it 
was  joined  by  Kautz's  cavalry,  about  2,400 
strong,  and  by  Hink's  colored  division, 
3,700,  making  in  all  about  16,000  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  march  at  dawn  on  the  15th 
for  Petersburg,  about  eight  miles,  which 
they  were  to  attack.  Here  we  may  leave 
them  for  a  while. 

Hancock's  Second  Corps  reached  Wil- 
cox's Landing  at  6  P.  M.  on  Monday,  the 
13th,  after  an  all-night  march  of  about 
thirty  miles.  The  Fifth  Corps,  under  War- 
ren, held  its  position,  covering  the  passage 
of  other  corps  until  night  of  the  13th,  when 
it  followed  Hancock  and  reached  Wilcox's 
Landing  the  next  noon.  The  cavalry  and 
infantry  had  had  some  sharp  skirmishing, 
and  reported  their  casualties  as  three  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  The  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Corps,  whose  marches  had  been  from 
five  to  ten  miles  longer  than  Hancock's,  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th. 

During  the  14th  the  transports,  which 
had  brought  the  Eighteenth  Corps  around 
from  the  White  House  to  City  Point,  were 
employed  in  ferrying  Hancock  across  the 
James.  By  the  morning  of  the  15th  his 
whole  corps  was  across,  with  most  of  its  ar- 
tillery, and  at  10,30  A.  M.  it  set  out  for  Pe- 
tersburg, following  Smith,  who  had  gone 
from  City  Point  for  the  same  destination 
about  sunrise.  Hancock  had  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  about  sixteen  miles  to 
go.  All  the  complicated  movements  in- 
volved in  this  manoeuvre,  and  in  the  capture 
of  Petersburg  at  which  it  was  aimed,  had 
been  as  usual  well  thought  out,  and  covered 
in  the  orders  and  instructions  to  the  differ- 
ent commanders,  with  a  single  exception. 

This  exception  was  very  serious  in  its  re- 
sults, as  it  postponed  the  capture  of  Peters- 
burg for  over  nine  months.  It  had  its  rise 
in  the  division  of  command  and  responsi- 
bility between  the  co-operating  armies. 
This,  in  its  turn,  had  arisen  from  the  po- 
litical necessity  of  placing  Butler  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  Army  of  the  James.     Smith's 
corps  was  a  part  of  that  army,  and  Grant, 
feelini^  that  secrecv  was  essential  to  success, 
visited  Butler  on  the  14th,  and  at  his  quar- 
ters prepared  the  orders  for  Smith's  ad- 
vance and  attack  on  Petersburg  the  next 
dav.    When  he  returned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Po'tomac  he  failed  to  notify  Meade  of  the 
hour  of  Smith's  march  and  other  details, 
and  Meade,  of  course,  did  not  inform  Han- 
cock.   It  resulted  that  Hancock  was  not  or- 
dered to  march  until  10.30  A.  M.,  when  he 
might  just  as  easily  have  marched  at  sun- 
rise, and  he  was  directed  by  a  route  an  hour 
or  two  longer  than  he  might  have  used. 
Finally  he  came  upon  the  field  at  Peters- 
burg after  dark,  when  he  might  have  ar- 
rived in  time  to  unite  in  Smith's  assault. 

Meanwhile  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth 
Corps,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  awaited 
the  construction  of  the  greatest  bridge  which 
the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  Xerxes. 
At  the  point  selected  the  river  was  2,100 
feet  wide,  ninetv  feet  deep,  and  had  a  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  of  four  feet,  giving  very 
strong  currents.  A  draw  was  necessary  for 
the  passage  of  vessels.  The  approaches 
having  been  prepared  on  each  side,  con- 
struction was  begun  at  4  p.  m.  on  the  14th  by 
Major  Duane,  simultaneously  at  both  ends. 
In  eight  hours  the  bridge  was  finished  and 
the  anillery  and  trains  of  the  Ninth,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Corps  began  to  cross  in  the  order 
named,  that  being  the  order  in  which  the 
corps  would  follow.  For  forty-eight  hours 
without  cessation  the  column  poured  across, 
and  at  midnight  on  the  i6th  Grant's  entire 
army  was  south  of  the  James. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Lee.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  finding  the  enemy  gone,  he 
at  once  put  his  army  in  motion,  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  and  that  afternoon  took 
position  between  White  Oak  Swamp  and 
Malvern  Hill.  Hoke's  Division  went  on  to 
Drury's  Bluff.  His  cavalry  came  in  contact 
with  Wilson's  cavalry,  and  also  with  War- 
ren's infantry,  which  had  intrenched  itself 
on  the  Long  Bridge  road  not  far  in  front  of 
his  position.  Some  sharp  skirmishing  took 
place,  as  shown  by  Warren's  report  of  300 
casualties.  The  presence  of  Warren  was 
taken  as  assurance  that  Grant's  army  was 
about  to  advance  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  and  Warren's  withdrawal  at  dark, 
discovered  the  next  day,  was  supposed  to 
mean  only  a  drawing  nearer  to  Butler's 


position  where  the  narrowness  of  the  riv< 

would  permit  the  easy  establishment  of  poi 

toon  bridges.    On  the  14th  a  staff  officer  < 

Beauregard's  came  over  from  Petersburg ' 

lay  before  Lee  the  defenceless  position  < 

that  citv,  and  to  beg  for  re-enforcement 

Lee  consented  that  Beauregard  should  tal 

Hoke's  division,  which  had  already  gone 

Drury's  Bluff,  but  would  not  consent 

weaken  Longstreet  or  Hill,  who  were  ne 

Riddle's  Shop.  Hoke  was  accordingly  stai 

ed  for  Petersburg  early  on  the  15th  wi 

eighteen  miles  to  go.     His  leading  brigad 

Hagood's,  was  picked  up  by  railroad  trai 

and  reached  Petersburg  about  sunset,  tl 

rest  of  the  division  arriving  about  9  p. 

Until  Hoke  came  the  whole  force  at  Petei 

burg  consisted  of  Wise's  brigade  of  infant 

"not  more  than  twelve  hundred  strong 

two  small  regiments  "of  cavalry  under  De; 

ing."     "Some  light  artillery  with  tweni 

two  pieces    .    .    .    besides  a  few  men  ms 

ning  three  or  four  heavy  guns  in  position. 

Besides  these  there  were  some  old  m 

and  boys,  called  local  reserves,  who  on  Ju 

9th,  under  Col.  F.  H.  Archer,  a  veteran 

Mexico,  and  Gen.  R.  E.  Colston,  disabled 

Chancellorsville,  had  acted  with  great  g 

lantry  in  repelling  a  raid  by  Kautz's  caval 

The  total  gross  of  all  arms  is  given  as  2,7, 

After  Beauregard's  staff  officer  had  1 

him,  Lee  gave  orders  to  our  corps  to  mai 

the  next  morning,  the   15th,  to  Drui 

Bluff.    About  sunrise  we  broke  camp  a 

took  the  road,  but  there  was  a  demons! 

tion  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  about  Malv 

Hill  and  we  were  halted  to  learn  wha 

meant.     About  midday  the  report  ca 

that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back,  but  • 

march  was  not  resumed,  and  we  later 

turned  to  our  bivouac. 

On  the  1 6th,  the  First  Corps  headqt 
ters,  with  Pickett's  and  Field's  diyisic 
were  hurried  across  the  pontoon  bridge 
Drury's  Bluff  and  down  to  the  Berm' 
Hundreds  lines,  which  had  been  held 
Bushrod  Johnson's  division,  but  had  b 
abandoned  the  night  of  the  isth,  w 
Beauregard  had  withdrawn  it  for  the 
fence  of  Petersburg.  Kershaw's  divi; 
followed  us  only  as  far  as  Drury's  Bluff 
was  halted  there.  We  reached  the  gro 
in  time  to  drive  off  one  of  Butler's  brigj 
which  had  come  out  to  the  railroad  and 
gun  to  tear  it  up.     We  drove  his  bri^ 

*  Roman's  "  Beauregard,"  ii,  p  229. 
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back  very  nearly  into  their  original  lines, 
ind  on  the  next  afternoon,  the  17th,  a 
:harge  of  Pickett's  division  entirely  regained 
)ur  lines  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
3ushrod  Johnson. 

During  these  three  days,  the  15th,  i6th, 
nd  17th,  Beauregard,  while  defending  Pe- 
ersburg  with  great  skill  and  tenacity,  had 
epeatedly  reported  to  Lee  the  arrival  of 
Grant's  army  at  Petersburg,  and  begged  for 
e-enforcements.  Lee's  replies  were  as  fol- 
)\vs : 

June  i6th,  10.30  A.  M.  "I  do  not  know 
le  position  of  Grant's  army  and  cannot 
:rip  the  north  bank  of  troops." 

June  17th,  12  M.  "Until  I  can  get  more 
efinite  mformation  of  Grant's  movements 

do  not  think  it  prudent  to  draw  more 
oops  to  this  side  of  the  river." 

On  this  day.  Grant's  entire  force  being 
Dw  on  the  field,  his  attacks  were  urged  with 
creasing  vigor,  and  at  6.40  p.  m.  Beaure- 
ird  telegraphed  Lee  as  follows: 

"The  increasing  number  of  the  enemy  in 
y  front,  and  inadequacy  of  my  force  to  de- 
nd  the  already  too  much  extended  lines, 
ill  compel  me  to  fall  back  within  a  shorter 
le,  which  I  will  attempt  to-night.  This  I 
all  hold  as  long  as  practicable,  but,  with- 
it  re-enforcements,  I  may  have  to  evacuate 
e  city  very  shortly.  In  that  event  I  shall 
tire  in  the  direction  of  Drury's  Bluff,  de- 
iding  the  crossing  of  Appomattox  River 
d  Swift  Creek." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Ker- 
iw's  division  was  ordered  to  proceed  dur- 
;  the  night  to  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and  a 
le  later  the  order  was  extended  to  con- 
ue  the  march  to  Petersburg.  The  fight- 
;  on  Beauregard's  lines  lasted  until  nearly 
dnight.  But  when  it  was  over,  and  the 
nsfer  of  his  troops  to  their  new  line  was 
rly  under  way,  he  began  to  take  more 
heal  measures  to  convince  Lee  of  the  sit- 
ion.     He  sent  three  of  his  staff,  one  after 

other,  within  two  hours,  with  details 
)Ut  the  prisoners  captured  from  different 
ps  of  the  Federal  army,  with  the  stories 
I  by  each  of  their  marches  since  leaving 
dHarboronthei2th.   The  first  messen- 

\yas  Beauregard's  aide.  Col.  Chisolm, 
)  mterviewed  Lee,  lying  on  the  ground 
ns  tent  near  Drury's  Bluff,  between  r 

2  A.  M.  on  the  i8th.  Lee  seemed  very 
^id  and  heard  many  messages,  but  still 
1  he  thought  Beauregard  mistaken  in 


supposmg  that  any  large  part  of  Grant's 
army  had  crossed  the  river.  He  said,  also, 
that  Kershaw's  division  was  already  under 
orders  to  Petersburg,  and  he  promised  to 
come  over  in  the  morning. 

Chisolm  was  soon  followed  by  Col.  Alfred 
Roman,  but  he  had  to  leave  his  messages 
as  Lee's  staff  would  not  disturb  him  again' 
About  3  A.  M.  Major  Giles  B.  Cooke  arrived 
and  insisted  upon  an  interview.  He  brought 
further  statements  by  prisoners,  which,  laid 
before  Lee,  thoroughly  satisfied  him 'that 
Grant's  army  had  now  been  across  the 
James  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  The  fol- 
lowing telegrams,  which  were  immediately 
sent,  will  indicate  his  change  of  view. 

June  i8th,  3.30  A.  m.  "Superintendent 
R.  &  P.  R.  R.  Can  trains  run  to  Peters- 
burg ?  If  so,  send  all  cars  available  to  Rice's 
Turnout.  If  they  cannot  run  through,  can 
any  be  sent  from  Petersburg  to  the  point 
where  the  road  is  broken  ?  It  is  important 
to  get  troops  to  Petersburg  without  delay." 
II  To  General  Early,  Lynchburg. 
"  Grant  is  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Will  be 
opposed  there.  Strike  as  quick  as  you  can. 
If  circumstances  authorize,  carry  out  the 
original  plan  or  move  upon  Petersburg  with- 
out delay." 

At  the  same  time  orders  were  sent  Ander- 
son for  Field's  division  and  the  corps  head- 
quarters and  artillery  to  follow  Kershaw's 
division  into  Petersburg.  Kershaw  arrived 
there  about  7.30  a.  m.;  the  rest  of  us  about 
nine. 

We  must  now  return  to  Smith's  column, 
which  we  saw  start  to  Petersburg,  about  six- 
teen thousand  strong,  at  daylight  on  the 
15th,  with  about  eight  miles  to  go,  2,500  of 
the  command  being  cavalrv,  3,700  of  them 
colored  troops.    Beauregard  awaits  them  in 
the  hnes  of  Petersburg  which  encircle  the 
city,  about  two  miles  out,  from  the  river 
above  to  the  river  below,  a  development  of 
about  ten  miles.    The  intrenchments  had 
no  abatis  or  obstructions  in  front  and  con- 
sisted only  of  a  small  outside  ditch  and  a 
parapet,  with  platforms  and  embrasures  for 
guns  at  suitable  intervals.    As  Beauregard 
expected  Hoke's  division  about  dark,  every 
moment  of  delay  was  valuable;  to  prolong 
It  he  used  the  old  device  of  sending  forward 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  a  batterv.    These 
delayed  the  approach  for  about  three  hours, 
at  the  expense  of  a  gun  captured.     The 
march  was  then  resumed,  and  about  9  a.  m. 
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the  head  of  the  coUimn  came  to  the  zone  of 
felled  forest  in  front  of  the  intrenchments. 
Beauregard,  fortunately,  had  a  good  supply 
of  guns  and  ammunition  which  he  used 
freely  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  estab- 
lishing his  batteries  or  moving  his  troops 
within  sight,  and  it  was  1.30  p.  m.  when  the 
column  was  deployed.  Smith  had  still  to 
make  his  reconnoissance,  and  this  occupied 
him  until  5  p.  m.  But  it  had  been  efficiently 
made,  for  he  learned  that  our  infantry  was 
stretched  out  in  a  very  thin  line,  and  it  led 
him  to  decide  that  his  charge  should  be  made 
not  with  a  column,  but  with  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers. x\nother  hour  was  taken  to  form 
the  troops,  and  at  6  P.  M.  all  would  have 
been  ready,  but  it  was  now  found  that  the 
chief  of  artillery  had  sent  all  the  horses  to 
water,  and  it  required  an  hour  to  get  them 
back.  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  growl 
By  such  small  and  accidental  happenings 
does  fate  decide  battles!  Petersburg  was 
lost  and  Avon  by  that  hour. 

At  7  P.  M.  the  guns  returned  and  opened  a 
severe  fire,  to  which  the  Confederate  guns 
did  not  reply,  reserving  their  fire  for  the 
columns  which  they  expected  to  see.  These 
never  appeared,  but  instead  the  cloud  of 
skirmishers  overran  the  works  and  capt- 
ured the  guns  still  loaded  with  double  ca.n- 
ister  and  defended  by  only  a  skirmish  line 
of  infantry.  Hink's  colored  division,  which 
made  the  charge,  lost  507  killed  and  wound- 
ed from  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers.  It  capt- 
ured four  guns  and  250  prisoners.  Lines  of 
battle  followed,  and  by  9  p.  m.  occupied 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  of  intrenchment, 
from  redan  No.  7  to  No.  1 1 ,  inclusive  (count- 
ing from  the  river  below) ,  getting  possession 
of  sixteen  guns.  Hancock's  corps  had  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  during  the  action,  and 
when  it  was  over,  at  Smith's  request,  it  re- 
lieved his  troops.  Smith  had  been  informed 
of  the  approach  of  re-enforcements  to  both 
sides,  and  he  thought  it  wiser  to  hold  what 
he  had  than  to  venture  more  and  risk  dis- 
aster. Kautz's  cavalry  had  been  kept  be- 
yond the  intrenchments  all  day  by  Bearing's 
cavalry  and  a  few  guns,  which  fired  from  the 
redans  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  28.  About  6 
P.M.,  hearing  no. sounds  of  battle  from  Smith, 
Kautz  withdrew,  with  a  loss  of  forty-three 
men,  and  went  into  bivouac. 

After  the  fighting  began,  Beauregard  had 
recognized  that  he  wouUl  need  every  avail- 
able man  to  defend  the  city,  and  he  ordered 


Johnson  to  leave  only  Gracie's  brigade  in 
his  lines,  and  to  come  to  Petersburg  with 
the  rest  of  his  division.  Johnson  brought 
about  3,500  men,  which  with  Hoke,  gave 
Beauregard  in  the  morning  an  effective 
force  of  about  fourteen  thousand  infantry. 
During  the  night  he  built  a  temporary  line, 
throwing  out  the  captured  portion,  while 
his  efficient  chief  engineer,  Col.  D.  B.  Har- 
ris, laid  out  and  commenced  a  better  located 
permanent  line  at  an  average  distance. of  a 
half  mile  in  the  rear. 

On  the  1 6th  Hancock  was  in  command, 
and  the  Ninth  Corps  arrived  on  the  field, 
giving  him  about  48,000  effectives.  He  de- 
voted the  day  to  attacks  upon  each  flank  of 
the  broken  line  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
one  redan,  No.  4,  on  Beauregard's  left,  and 
three,  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14,  on  his  right. 

On  the  17th  the  fighting  began  at  3  a.  m., 
and  was  continued  until  11  p.  m.  The  at- 
tack at  3  A.  M.  was  conducted  by  Potter's 
division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  was  a  com- 
plete surprise.  Extraordinary  precautions 
had  been  adopted  to  make  it  so.  No  shot 
was  fired.  Canteens  had  been  packed  in 
knapsacks,  and  all  orders  were  transmitted 
in  whispers.  The  Confederates  were  so  ex- 
hausted by  their  incessant  fighting  by  day 
and  working  by  night  that  they  were  sound 
asleep,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  double 
canister  in  their  guns.  Only  a  single  gun- 
ner was  waked  in  time  to  pull  a  single  lan- 
yard before  the  enemy  swept  over  and  got 
possession  of  redan  No.  16,  with  four  guns 
and  six  hundred  prisoners.  Nowhere  else 
during  the  long  day  were  they  able  to  make 
any  headway. 

The  Fifth  Corps  had  now  arrived,  and 
one  division  of  the  Sixth.  About  dark  in 
the  afternoon,  redan  No.  3  on  the  left  had 
been  taken  and  held  temporarily  by  Led- 
lie's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  Gracie's 
brigade,  which  had  just  come  in  from  Ber- 
muda Hundreds,  was  put  to  charge  them, 
and  drove  them  out,  capturing  over  one  thou- 
sand prisoners.  After  the  fighting  ceased, 
Colonel  Harris  superintended  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  troops  from  the  temporary  line  to 
the  new  location  which  had  been  prepared 
in  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

At  4  A.  M.  on  the  i8th  a  general  advance 
was  made  by  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Ninth 
Corps,  the  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  supporting 
in  reserve.  The  ground  in  front  of  the 
points  which  had  been  assaulted  was  thick- 
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ly  strewn  with  the  Federal  dead,  and  the 
sUght  trenches,  from  which  they  had  fought 
so  long  and  desperately,  were  filled  with  the 
slain  there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  bury 
or  remove.  A  few  deserters  or  prisoners  were 
picked  up,  and  from  them  Meade  learned 
that  Beauregard's  whole  force  had  been  but 
two  divisions  and  Wise's  brigade,  now  re- 
duced by  heavy  losses,  but  trying  to  occupy 
a  hastily  constructed  line  a  half  mile,  more 


our  pickets  and  in  efforts  to  arrange  for  si- 
multaneous assaults  by  the  different  corps. 
Meade  himself  at  last  fixed  upon  twelve 
o'clock,  and  ordered  each  corps  at  that  hour 
to  assault  with  a  strong  column.  By  that 
time  Kershaw's  division  had  relieved  John- 
son's, taking  its  place  in  the  trenches.  Hoke, 
Wise,  and  none  of  the  artillery  could  be  re- 
lieved until  after  dark  without  unwise  ex- 
posure of  the  troops.    Field's  division  took 
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From  a  sketch  by  the  author. 


or  less,  in  the  rear.  This  information  was 
conveyed  to  all  the  corps  commanders,  who 
were  ordered  to  press  forward  vigorously  and 
overwhelm  our  lines  in  their  unfinished  con- 
dition. 

No  army  could  ask  a  more  favorable 
chance  to  destroy  its  antagonist  than  was 
here  presented.  Their  whole  army  was 
at  hand  and  the  re-enforcement  of  Long- 
street's  corps  even  now  coming  to  Beaure- 
gard was  not  over  twelve  thousand  men  and 
was  still  about  three  to  five  hours  away. 
The  little  which  was  accomplished  during 
the  whole  day  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
condition  to  which  the  Federal  army  had 
now  been  reduced. 

At  first  much  time  was  lost  in  driving  in 


position  in  the  trenches  on  Kershaw's  left, 
but  it  did  not  become  engaged. 

Humphreys  states  that  about  midday  the 
Second  Corps  made  two  assaults,  "both  re- 
pulsed with  severe  loss."  Later  Meade 
again  ordered  "assaults  by  all  the  corps 
with  their  whole  force,  and  at  all  hazards, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  All  the  corps  as- 
saulted late  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  hours 
not  widely  apart.  Birney  with  all  his  dis- 
posable force.  Mott  from  the  Hare  house 
.  .  .  supported  by  one  of  Gibbon's  bri- 
gades. Barlow  on  Mott's  left — but  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  lo.ss.  Burnside 
found  the  task  of  driving  the  enemy  [it  was 
but  a  picket  force]  out  of  the  railroad  cut  a 
formidable  one,  and  assaulting  established 
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his  corps  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's main  Une.  .  .  .  Warren's  assault 
was  well  made,  some  of  Griffin's  men  being 
killed  within  twenty  feet  of  the  enemy's 
works,  but  it  was  no  more  successful  than 
the  others.  His  losses  were  very  severe. 
.  .  .  On  the  right  Martindale  advanced 
and  gained  some  rifle  pits,  but  did  not  assault 
the  main  line." 

On  the  Confederate  side  the  day  was  not 
considered  a  day  of  battle,  but  only  of  dem- 
onstrations and  reconnoissance.  None  of 
our  re-enforcements  were  engaged,  the  only 
fighting  done  having  been  by  Hoke's  divi- 
sion and  Wise's  brigade,  who,  under  Beaure- 
gard, had  already  borne  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  four  days  and  three  nights.  The  official 
diar}-  of  Longstreet's  corps  says  of  the  day: 

"We  arrive  in  Petersburg  and  Kershaw 
relieves  Bushrod  Johnson's  division.  Field 
taking  position  on  Kershaw's  right.  A 
feeble  attack  is  made  in  the  afternoon  on 
Elliott's  brigade." 

No  official  report  is  given  of  any  brigade 
except  Hagood's,  which  describes  only  skir- 
mishing and  one  attempted  charge  on  our 
extreme  left,  "which  never  got  closer  than 
250  yards." 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  until  night  be- 
fore Beauregard's  artillery  could  receive  its 
plaudit  of  "Well  done!  good  and  faithful 
servants,"  and  be  relieved  by  the  fresh  bat- 
talions of  Longstreet's  corps.  Of  all  the 
moonlight  nights  I  can  remember,  I  recall 
that  Saturday  night  as  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  dry,  the  air  perfectly  calm,  with 
an  exhilarating  electrical  quality  in  it.  The 
dust  rose  with  every  movement  and  hung  in 
the  air.  The  whole  landscape  was  bathed 
and  saturated  in  silver,  and  sounds  were 
unusually  distinct  and  seemed  to  be  alive 
and  to  travel  everywhere.  It  was  not  a  night 
for  sleep  in  the  trenches.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  at  all  points  to  strengthen 
and  improve  them,  and  every  man  was  per- 
sonally interested  in  working  at  his  imme- 
diate location. 

In  spite  of  all  pains,  the  drawing  out  of 
old  guns  and  approach  of  new  was  attended 
with  sounds  which  wandered  far  and  with 
luminous  clouds  of  dust  gradually  rising  in 
the  air.  Then  the  enemy  would  know  we 
were  moving  and  there  would  come  crashes 
of  musketry  at  random  and  volleys  of  artil- 
lery from  their  lines.     Then  our  infantry 


would  imagine  themselves  attacked  and 
would  respond  in  like  fashion,  and  the  fire 
.  would  run  along  the  parapet  to  right  and 
left,  and  gradually  subside  for  a  while,  to 
break  out  presently  somewhere  else  I  was 
accompanied  by  Lieut.-  Col.  Branch,  chief 
of  artillery  of  Beauregard's  army,  a  very 
competent  and  gallant  officer,  unfortunately 
killed  in  1869  by  the  falling  of  a  bridge  near 
Richmond. 

Gfant  did  not  renew  his  assaults  on  the 
19th,  but  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  all 
had  been  done  which  was  possible,  and  he 
now  directed  that  the  troops  should  be  put 
under  cover  and  have  some  rest. 

Humphreys  writes : ' '  The  positions  gained 
by  the  several  corps  close  against  the  enemy 
were  intrenched,  and  the  two  opposing  lines 
in  this  part  of  the  ground  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  position  to  the  close 
of  the  war." 

In  brief  review,  it  must  be  said  that  Grant 
successfully  deceived  Lee  as  to  his  where- 
abouts for  at  least  three  days,  and  thus,  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  war,  saved 
himself  from  a  second  defeat,  more  bloody, 
more  signal,  and  more  undeniable  than  Cold 
Harbor.     For,  if  Beauregard  alone,  with 
only  fourteen  thousand  men,  was  able  to 
stop  Grant's  whole  army,  even  after  being 
driven  by  surprise  into  temporary  works, 
what  would  Lee  and  Beauregard  together 
have  done  from  the  strong  original  lines  of 
Petersburg  ?    Grant  personally  was  at  that 
period  not  abstemious,  and  that  his  troops 
knew  of  it  (perhaps  sometimes  exaggerating 
facts  in  speaking  of  it)  was  known  even  to 
the  Confederates  from  the  stories  of  pris- 
oners captured  at  Cold  Harbor.    Such  a  de- 
feat, in  case  of  anydisaster,  with  such  rumors 
afloat,  would  have  cast  a  baleful  back-light 
over  the  campaign  even  to  Spottsylvania 
and  the  Wilderness.    He  was  now  able  to 
base  a  qtmsi  claim  to  victory  in  establishing 
himself  within  the  lines  of  Petersburg.    But 
all  the  odium  of  repeated  defeats  would 
have  been  heaped  upon  his  campaign  had  it 
terminated  with  a  final  and  bloody  repulse. 
All  this  had  been  changed  by  his  well- 
planned  and  successfully  conducted  strat- 
egy.    The  position  which  he  had  secured 
was  full  of  great  possibilities,  as  yet  not  fully 
comprehended.     But  already  the  character 
of  the  operations  contemplated  removed  all 
risk  of  serious  future  catastrophe.     How- 
ever bold  we  might  be,  however  desperately 
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we  might  fight,  we  were  sure  in  the  end  to 
be  worn  out.  It  was  only  a  question  of  a 
few  months  more  or  less.  We  were  unable 
to  see  it  at  once.  But  there  soon  began  to 
spring  up  a  chain  of  permanent  works,  the 
first  of  which  were  built  upon  our  original 
lines  captured  by  the  skirmishers  the  first 
afternoon,  and  these  works,  impregnable  to 
assault,  finally  decided  our  fate,  when  on  the 
next  March  25th,  we  put  them  to  the  test. 

Of  this  period  following  the  battles  of 
Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg  ^V  future  his- 
torian may  find  som'^"'  '.._,.  '  .  By  all 
the  rules  of  statecraft  the  time  hacfnow  ar- 
rived to  open  negotiations  for  peace.  There 
would  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  final  success , 
but  there  would  still  be  much  of  blood,  of 
treasure,  and  of  pohtical rights  which  might 
be  saved  or  lost.  The  time  never  came  again 
when  as  favorable  terms  could  have  been 
made  as  now.  For  it  was  the  hour  of  the  low- 
est tide  in  Federal  hopes.  It  remains  a  fact, 
however,  that  for  many  months,  even  until 
the  very  capture  of  Richmond,  both  the  Con- 
federate army  and  the  people  would  have 
been  very  loath  to  recognize  that  our  cause 
was  hopeless.  Lee's  influence,  had  he  ad- 
vised it,  could  have  secured  acquiescence  in 
surrender,  but  nothing  else  would.  His  con- 
fidence in  his  army,  doubtless,  for  some 
months  delayed  his  realization  of  the  ap- 
proaching end.  Even  when  he  foresaw  it, 
his  duty  to  his  Government  as  a  soldier  was 
paramount,  and  controlled  his  course  to  the 
very  last. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said.  In  every  war 
there  are  two  issues  contended  for.  First,  is 
the  political  principle  involved,  which  with 
us  was  the  right  of  secession.  The  second 
is  prestige  or  character  as  a  people.  Con- 
ceding our  cause,  did  we  defend  it  worthily, 
history  and  posterity  being  the  judges? 

We  lost  the  first  issue;  and  the  more  ut- 
terly it  was  lost  the  better  it  has  proved  to 
be — for  ourselves  even  more  than  for  our 
adversaries.  Without  detracting  from  their 
merit,  but  displaying  and  even  enhancing 
it,  we  have  gained  the  second  by  a  courage 
and  constancy  which  could  only  be  fully  de- 
veloped and  exhibited  under  the  extreme 
tests  endured,  and  by  the  high  types  of  men 
who  became  our  leaders.  Is  not  that  end 
worthy  of  the  extreme  price  paid  for  it,  even 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  shed  at  Appo- 
mattox? I  am  sure  that  to  the  army,  any 
end  but  the  last  ditch  would  have  seemed 


a  breach  of  faith  with  the  dead  we  had 
left  upon  every  battle-field. 

The  Federal  casualties  for  Petersburg  and 
for  the  campaign  are  given  as  follows: 

June  13th  to  i8tb :  Killed  1,298,  wounded  7,474, 

missing  1,814;  total,  10,586. 

May  5th  to  June  i8th:  Killed  8,412,  wounded 
44,629,  missing  9,609;  total,  62,750. 

No  returns  exist  for  Beauregard's  losses, 
but  they  have  been  estimated  at:  killed  500, 
wounded  2,200,  missing  2,000;  total,  4,700. 
The  losses  among  the  general  officers  were 
severe  on  both  sides,  being  of  Confederates: 
killed  8,  wounded  15,  captured  2,  total  25; 
and  of  Federals:  killed  6,  wounded  8,  capt- 
ured 2,  total  16. 

THE   MINE 

Our  first  days  in  the  Petersburg  trenches 
were  exceedingly  busy  ones.  From  June 
19th  to  24th  a  daily  entry  in  my  note-book 
was  "severe  sharpshooting  and  artillery 
practice  without  intermission  day  or  night." 
Our  whole  time  was  spent  in  improving  our 
lines  and  getting  our  batteries  protected 
and  with  good  communications.  Never 
until  in  this  campaign  had  the  enemy  used 
mortar  fire  in  the  field,  but  now  Abbott's 
Reserve  Artillery  regiment  of  seventeen 
hundred  men  brought  into  use  sixty  mor- 
tars ranging  from  twenty-four-pounder 
Coehorns  to  ten-inch  Seacoast,  which  caused 
us  great  annoyance,  as  we  had  to  keep  our 
trenches  fully  manned  and  had  no  protec- 
tion against  the  dropping  shells.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  ordered  some  mortars  con- 
structed in  Richmond  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore, and  they  began  to  arrive  on  June  24th, 
and  were  at  once  brought  into  use.  They 
were  only  twelve-pounders,  but  were  light 
and  convenient  and  at  close  ranges  enabled 
us  to  hold  our  own  with  less  loss  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  cannoneers  in  the 
batteries  and  the  infantry  in  the  lines  who 
were  exposed  to  this  mortar  fire  managed  to 
build  little  bomb-proofs  and  a  labyrinth  of 
deep  and  narrow  trenches  in  rear  of  the  lines. 
Abbott's  siege  train  also  included  six  100- 
pounder  and  forty  30-pounder  rifles  besides 
their  regular  field  artillery.  Many  of  the 
heavy  calibres  were  mounted  on  the  perma- 
nent forts  erected  in  the  outer  line  already 
referred  to. 

These  constituted  a  sort  of  intrenched 
citadel,  consisting  of  isolated  forts  connected 
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by  infantry  parapets  with  ditches  and  aba- 
tis and  impregnable  to  any  assault.  Here  a 
small  fraction  of  the  army  could  securely 
hold  its  line  for  days  and  continue  to 
threaten  Petersburg,  leaving  the  rest  free  to 
extend  lines  on  the  south  or  to  threaten  Rich- 
mond on  the  north.  Meanwhile,  in  front 
their  offensive  system  of  trenches  and  re- 
dans was  pushed  as  close  as  possible  to  ours 
and  we  were  constantly  menaced  with  as- 
sault should  we  weaken  our  garrison. 

One  point  in  our  front,  called  EUiott's  Sa- 
lient, was  recognized  as  particularly  weak. 
The  edge  of  the  deep  valley  of  Poor  Creek, 
approximately  parallel  to  our  general  line 
of  works,  here  approached  within  133  yards 
of  the  sahent,  which  was  held  by  Pegram's 
batter}-,  Elliott's  brigade  occupying  the  ad- 
jacent lines.  Along  the  near  edge  of  the  val- 
ley the  enemy  built  strong  rifle  pits,  with 
elaborate  head-logs  and  loopholes,  from 
which  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  upon  our 
works.  In  the  valley  behind  was  ample 
room  for  an  unlimited  force,  which  could  be 
collected  and  massed  without  our  knowl- 
edge and  would  have  but  133  yards  to  ad- 
vance under  fire  to  reach  our  v/orks.  We 
soon  managed  to  place  obstructions  in  front 
of  the  parapet  at  this  point  and  watched 
closely,  confidently  expecting  that  the  ene- 
my would  here  begin  soon  to  make  zigzag 
approaches  as  in  a  siege. 

On  June  22d  Grant  despatched  Wilson's 
and  Kautz's  divisions  of  cavalry  upon  a  raid 
against  the  Lynchburg  and  Danville  rail- 
roads. On  the  same  day  the  Second  and 
Sixth  Corps  were  stretched  out  to  the  left 
with  the  intent  of  reaching  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road, and  perhaps  evento  the  road  to  Lynch- 
burg. 

Lee,  advised  of  this  movement,  sent  A.  P. 
Hill  with  Wilcox's  and  Mahone's  divisions, 
supported  by  Johnson's,  to  meet  it.  With 
Wilcox's  division  he  obstructed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Sixth  Corps  so  effectively  that 
it  failed  to  reach  even  the  Weldon  road  by 
at  least  a  mile.  With  Alahone's  and  John- 
son's divisions  he  passed  through  a  gap 
carelessly  left  between  the  Second  Corps, 
which  was  swinging  around  to  its  right,  and 
the  Sixth,  which  was  advancing,  and  struck 
Barlow's  division  of  the  Second  in  the  rear. 
Barlow's  and  Gibbon's  divisions  were  both 
badly  defeated,  losing  four  guns  (which  were 
turned  upon  the  fugitives),  several  colors, 
and  about  seventeen  hundred  prisoners. 


JSIott's  division  was  also  routed,  but  retreat- 
ed so  precipitately  as  to  lose  fe^v  prisoners. 
Hill  returned  at  night  to  his  intrenchments, 
and  the  next  morning  the  Second  Corps  re- 
occupied  the  lines  from  which  it  had  been 
driven  and  the  Sixth  Corps  formed  on  its 
left  obliquely  toward  the  Weldon  road. 

Wilson  and  Kautz  were  followed  in  their 
raid  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division  of  cavalry 
which,  however,  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
tearing  up  of  the  L}Tichburg  Railroad  from 
near  Petersburg  to  Burkeville,  and  of  the 
Danville  road  from  Burkeville  south  to  the 
Staunton  River.  Here  the  bridge  was  de- 
fended by  local  militia  who  were  intrenched 
with  artillery.  The  river  was  unfordable, 
and  Lee,  attacking  in  the  rear,  the  Federals 
decided  to  rejoin  Grant  at  Petersburg  by  a 
circuit  to  the  east. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  Hampton's  and 
Fitz  Lee's  divisions  had  just  returned  from 
the  pursuit  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  to  Trevil- 
lian's  Station,  where  they  had  had  a  drawn 
battle  on  June  nth  and  12th.  These  di- 
visions, aided  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee's,  which  had 
continued  in  the  pursuit,  and  by  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  under  Mahone,  fell  upon 
Wilson  and  Kautz  on  the  2gth  at  Ream's 
Station  and  routed  them  with  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen hundred  killed, wounded,  and  captured, 
and  all  of  their  artillery  (twelve  guns)  and 
their  w-agon  train.  They  finally  made  their 
escape  across  the  Blackwater,  burning  the 
bridge  behind  them  and  thus  cutting  off  pur- 
suit by  Hampton  and  Lee.  They  reached 
the  James  at  Light  House  Point  on  July  2d. 

They  had  been  absent  ten  days,  had 
marched  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  torn 
up  sixty  miles  of  railroad.  The  tracks,  how- 
ever, were  soon  repaired  and  traffic  restored 
by  all  the  lines.  By  the  Weldon  road,  how- 
ever, it  soon  became  necessary  to  halt  the 
trains  short  of  Petersburg,  and  to  wagon  by 
a  roundabout  road  into  the  town. 

Between  July  6th  and  9th  Grant  had 
found  it  necessary  to  send  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washington  to 
oppose  Early  and  Breckenridge.  These, 
whom  we  saw  sent  by  Lee  from  Cold  Har- 
bor to  check  Hunter's  advance  upon  Lynch- 
burg, had  reached  Lynchburg  before  him. 
Hunter  feared  either  to  attack  or  to  retreat 
by  the  way  he  had  come.  After  a  pause  of 
two  days  he  started  on  June  19th  through 
West  Viriginia,  via  the  Great  Kanawha, 
the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
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Railroad,  to  Harper's  Ferry.  This  left  the 
valley  open.  Early  at  once  moved  down  it 
to  demonstrate  against  Washington.  The 
only  force  available  to  oppose  him  was  Wal- 
lace's command  from  Baltimore,  with  Rick- 
ett's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was 
the  first  to  arrive.  Early  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  moved 
through  the  passes  of  South  Mountain.  On 
July  gth  he  attacked  and  defeated  Wallace 
on  the  Monocacy,  Ricketts  being  killed. 
The  next  day  he  moved  upon  Washington, 
Wallace  being  driven  toward  Baltimore. 

Never  before  probably  had  Washington 
been  as  bare  of  troops  as  when  Early  ar- 
rived before  it  on  the  afternoon  of  July  nth. 
But  there  were  regular  garrisons  of  infantry 
and  artillery  at  many  of  the  permanent 
forts,  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers,  regi- 
ments of  Veteran  Reserves,  many  miscel- 
laneous detachments  at  the  camp  of  in- 
struction, and  about  two  thousand  organ- 
ized employees  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment— in  all,  over  twenty  thousand 
men.  These  troops  alone,  without  aid, 
could  have  defended  the  city  indefinitely 
and  forced  Early  to  undertake  a  siege. 
That  night  there  arrived  the  two  remaining 
divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  six  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  under 
Emory,  from  New  Orleans. 

In  the  afternoon  Early  had  reconnoitred, 
and,  in  consultation  with  his  officers,  had 
ordered  an  assault  in  the  morning.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  he  would  have  made 
more  than  a  demonstration,  for  any  real 
attack  would  have  been  but  a  bloody  farce. 
In  the  night  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  and  in  the  morning  could  see  them. 
He  did  not  attack,  and  that  night  he  with- 
drew, marching  to  Leesburg,  where  he  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Grant  had  intended, 
on  Early's  repulse,  not  only  to  bring  back 
the  Sixth  Corps  to  Petersburg,  but  also  to 
bring  down  the  Nineteenth.  Had  he  now 
carried  out  those  intentions  it  is  likely  that 
Lee  would  have  brought  down  Early.  It 
was  Lee's  policy,  however,  to  fight  for  time 
and  delay  matters  by  division  rather  than 
to  hasten  them  by  concentration.  So  he  left 
Early  in  the  valley ,  where  his  presence  would 
be  a  constant  menace  and  would  neutralize 
more  troops  than  his  equivalent  elsewhere. 

On  June  30th  I  became  convinced  that 
the  enemy  were  preparing  to  mine  our  posi- 
tion at  the  Elliott  Salient.    At  that  point  in- 


cessant fire  was  kept  up  by  their  sharp- 
shooters, while  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  and  left  the  fire  had  been  gradually  al- 
lowed to  diminish  and  men  might  show 
themselves  without  being  fired  at.  That  in- 
dicated that  some  operation  was  going  on, 
and  for  several  days  I  had  expected  to  see 
zigzag  approaches  started  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  When  several  days  had  passed 
and  nothing  appeared,  I  became  satisfied 
that  their  activity  was  underground.  On 
my  way  home  I  was  that  day  wounded  by  a 
sharpshooter  and  received  a  furlough  of  six 
weeks  to  visit  my  home  in  Georgia.  On  my 
way  to  the  cars  next  day  I  was  driven  by 
Lee's  headquarters,  where  I  reported  my 
belief  about  the  mine.  There  happened  to 
be  present  Mr.  Lawley,  the  English  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  who  was 
much  interested  and  asked  how  far  it  would 
be  necessary  to  tunnel  to  get  under  our 
works.  I  answered  about  five  hundred  feet. 
He  stated  that  the  longest  military  tunnel  or 
gallery  which  had  ever  been  run  was  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  and  that  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred  feet.  That  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  ventilate  for  any  greater  distance.  I 
replied  that  in  the  Federal  army  were  many 
Pennsylvania  coal-miners,  who  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  ventilate  mines  any  distance  that 
might  be  necessary,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
rely  upon  military  precedents.  It  proved 
that  my  suspicion  was  correct. 

It  was  June  30th  when  I  guessed  it.  The 
gallery  had  been  commenced  on  June  27th. 
It  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  all  the  military  engineers  at  Federal 
headquarters  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleas- 
ants of  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, a  coal-miner,  who  saw  the  opportunity 
which  the  situation  offered.  A  gallery  was 
successfully  extended  511  feet,  with  two 
branch  galleries  at  the  end,  to  the  right  and 
left,  each  thirty-seven  feet  long.  These 
branch  galleries  were  charged  with  gun- 
powder in  eight  parcels  of  one  thousand 
pounds  each,  connected  by  open  troughs  of 
powder  to  be  fired  by  safety  fuses  coming 
through  the  tamping  and  along  the  gallery. 

His  method  of  ventilation  was  very  sim- 
ple. When  the  tunnel  had  penetrated  the 
hill  far  enough  to  need  it,  a  close  partition 
was  built  across  it  near  the  entrance  with 
a  close-fitting  door.  Through  the  parti- 
tion on  the  side  of  this  door  was  passed  the 
open  end  of  a  long  square  box,  or  closed 
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trough,  which  was  built  along  on  the  floor  of 
the  tunnel,  conveying  the  fresh  outside  air 
to  the  far  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  the  men 
extending  it  were  at  work. 

To  create  a  draught  through  this  air-box 
a  fireplace  was  excavated  in  the  side  of  the 
tunnel,  within  the  partition,  and  a  chimney 
was  pierced  through  the  hill  above  it.  A 
small  fire  in  this  chimney-place,  and  the  out- 
side air  would  pass  through  the  air-box  to 
the  far  end  of  the  tunnel,  whence  it  would 
return  and  escape  up  the  chimney,  taking 
with  it  the  foul  air  of  the  tunnel.  This  tun- 
nel was  finished  July  17th,  the  galleries  on 
the  23d,  and  the  mine  was  charged  and 
tamped  on  the  2Sth. 

Lee,  on  receipt  of  my  message  on  July 
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known  as  Colquitt's  and  Oracle's  Salients. 
Countermines  were  also  begun;  at  Col- 
quitt's on  the  loth  and  at  Grade's  on  the 
19th.  All  four  of  our  mines  were  constantly 
pushed  until  the  30th,  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  the  total  length  of  our  galleries 
being  then  about  375  feet.  Of  the  two  gal- 
leries on  each  side  of  the  mine,  one,  which 
was  unoccupied,  was  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
plosion. In  the  other  the  miners  were  at 
work,  but,  though  much  shaken  up,  the  gal- 
leries were  not  crushed  and  the  miners 
climbed  out  and  escaped. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  predictions  of  fail- 
ure, the  mine  had  been  constructed,  and 
though  we  were  known  to  suspect  it,  and 
our   countermining   operations    could    be 
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From  a  sketch  by  the  author. 


ist,  ordered  our  engineers  to  start  counter- 
mines at  the  Elliott  Salient.  Two  shafts 
were  sunk  about  ten  feet  and  listening  gal- 
leries were  run  out  from  each.  Unfortu- 
nately the  shafts  were  located  on  the  right 
and  left  flanks  of  the  battery,  and  the  en- 
emy's gallery  passed  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  under  the  apex,  and  was  so  silently  built 
that  our  miners  never  knew  of  their  prox- 
imity. Had  they  detected  it  they  would 
have  hastened  to  explode  what  is  called  a 
camonflel,  an  undercharged  or  "smothered 
mine,"  which  does  not  disturb  the  surface, 
but  caves  in  adjacent  galleries. 

By  July  loth  our  miners  had  done  enough 
work,  had  it  been  done  at  the  apex  of  the 
salient,  to  have  heard  the  enemy,  who  would 
have  been  directly  beneath  them.  Work 
was  not  only  kept  up,  however,  on  the  flanks, 
but  at  two  other  positions  farther  to  the  left. 


heard,  it  was  now  determined  to  delay  the 
explosion  until  preparations  could  be  made 
to  have  it  followed  by  a  grand  charge,  sup- 
ported by  the  concentration  of  a  great  force, 
both  of  infantry  and  artillery.  That  it  might 
be  the  more  effective  Grant  determined  to 
combine  strategy  with  main  force,  and  first 
endeavor  to  draw  a  large  part  of  our  in- 
fantry to  the  north  side  of  the  James.  At 
suitable  points  he  had  already  built  signal 
towers  overlooking  our  lines  and  some  of 
our  most  important  roads,  and  now  the  ar- 
tillery officers  were  directed  to  prepare  spe- 
cially to  concentrate  fire  upon  every  gun  in 
our  lines  which  could  be  used  for  the  defence 
of  Elliott's  Salient.  In  obedience  to  these 
instructions,  Humphreys  reports,  "heavy 
guns  and  mortars,  eighty-one  in  all,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  field  guns,"  were 
prepared  with  abundant  ammunition. 
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At  Deep  Bottom,  Butler  maintained  two 
pontoon  bridges  across  the  James,  with  part 
of  the  Tenth  Corps  on  the  north  side,  under 
cover  of  his  gunboats  and  ironclads.  Of 
course  we  had  to  maintain  a  moderate  force 
in  observation,  which,  under  Gen.  Conner, 
was  located  near  Bailey's  Creek.  Grant 
could  cross  both  the  Appomattox  and  the 
James  and  go  from  his  lines  around  Peters- 
burg to  Deep  Bottom  by  a  march  of  twelve 
miles,  all  of  it  entirely  concealed  from  our 
view.  Lee  could  only  send  troops  to  meet 
him  by  a  march  of  twenty  miles. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  26th  Hancock 
with  about  twenty  thousand  infantry  and 
Sheridan  with  two  divisions,  about  six  thou- 
sand cavalry,  were  started  to  Deep  Bottom. 
It  was  expected  that  this  force,  aided  by  the 
Tenth  Corps,  would  surprise  the  Confed- 
erate brigade  (Conner's)  and  would  then 
make  a  dash  toward  Richmond.  Sheridan 
was  directed  also  to  endeavor  to  cut  the 
railroads  north  of  Richmond.  During  the 
night  this  force  crossed  the  river,  and  at 
dawn  on  the  27th  moved  upon  our  lines  and 
captured  tour  20-pounder  Parrotts  in  an  ad- 
vanced position. 

It  happened  that  Lee  had  noted  the  ac- ' 
tivity  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  Wilcox's 
division  was  already  at  Drury's  Bluff,  and 
on  the  24th  it  and  Kershaw's  division  were 
sent  to  re-enforce  Conner.  This  force  made 
such  a  show  that  Hancock,  finding  it  there 
before  him,  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  assault 
their  line.  On  their  left  Kershaw  even  ad- 
vanced against  Sheridan'scavalryandforced 
it  to  retreat.  It  took  a  position  behind  a 
ridge,  where  it  dismounted  a  considerable 
force  armed  with  the  Spencer  magazine  car- 
bines. Kershaw  unwisely  attempted  a 
charge  and  was  quickly  repulsed,  losing  250 
prisoners  and  two  colors. 

On  hearing  of  Hancock's  crossing  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  and  that  prisoners  had 
been  captured  from  the  Second,  Tenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Corps,  Lee  immediately  sent 
over  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division  of  cavalry  and 
Heth's  infantry  of  Hill's  corps.  Later  in 
the  day  he  arranged  to  have  Field's  division 
of  infantry  withdrawn  from  his  trenches  at 
dark,  to  follow  during  the  night,  and  Fitz 
Lee's  cavalry  the  next  morning.  President 
Davis  was  also  advised,  and  on  the  29th  the 
Local  Defence  troops  in  Richmond  were 
called  out  to  the  defence  of  the  Richmond 
lines.    These  troops  were  never  called  out 


except  in  the  gravest  emergencies,  which 
indicates  the  importance  Lee  attached  to 
the  demonstration. 

But  it  was  only  a  demonstration  designed 
to  be  abandoned  if  it  failed  to  make  a  sur- 
prise of  our  lines  at  Deep  Bottom  on  the 
27th.  As  this  became  apparent  on  the  28th, 
orders  were  issued  from  Deep  Bottom  to 
prepare  the  mine  for  explosion  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  Orders  were  also  given 
for  the  Second  Corps,  with  a  division  of  the 
Eighteenth  Corps  and  one  of  the  Tenth,  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  assault.  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  was  also  to  return,  and  pass- 
ing in  rear  of  the  army  to  take  position  on 
its  left  to  threaten  our  extreme  right  and 
prevent  our  re-enforcing  the  vicinity  of  the 
mine.  The  explosion  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  but 
the  morning  of  the  30th  was  chosen  as  it 
permitted  the  placing  of  more  heavy  guns 
and  mortars  for  the  bombardment,  which 
would  follow  the  explosion,  as  well  as  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  such  as  massing  the 
troops,  removing  parapets  and  abatis  to 
make  passages  for  the  assaulting  columns, 
and  the  posting  of  pioneers  to  remove  our 
abatis  and  open  passages  for  artillery 
through  our  lines.  Depots  of  intrenching 
tools,  with  sandbags,  gabions,  fascines,  etc., 
were  established,  that  lodgments  might  be 
more  quickly  made,  though  the  pioneers  of 
all  regiments  were  already  well  supplied  with 
tools.  Engineer  officers  were  designated  to 
accompany  all  columns,  and  even  pontoon 
trains  were  at  hand  to  bridge  the  Appomat- 
tox in  pursuit  of  fugitives.  Finally,  Meade 
personally  impressed  on  every  corps  com- 
mander the  importance  of  celerity  of  move- 
ment. Briefly,  no  possible  precaution  was 
omitted  to  be  carefully  ordered,  and  the 
success  of  the  Deep  Bottom  expedition,  in 
drawing  Lee's  forces  to  that  locality,  had 
exceeded  all  expectations. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Lee  had  left 
to  hold  the  ten  miles  of  lines  about  Peters- 
burg but  three  divisions,  Hoke's,  Johnson's, 
and  Mahone's,  about  eighteen  thousand 
men,  most  of  the  rest  of  his  army  being 
twenty  miles  away.  Hoke  and  Johnson 
held  from  the  Appomattox  on  the  left  to  a 
little  beyond  the  mine.  Mahone  held  all 
beyond,  one  brigade  being  four  miles  to  the 
right.  The  Second,  Fifth,  Ninth  Corps,  and 
parts  of  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth ,  with  two 
divisions  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  sixteen  di- 
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visions  in  all,  nearly  sixty  thousand  men, 
were  concentrated  to  follow  up  the  surprise 
to  be  given  by  the  explosion  under  John- 
son's division.  That  it  should  be  the  more 
complete,  for  two  days  no  heavy  guns  or 
mortars  had  been  fired,  that  the  Confeder- 
ates might  believe  that  the  Federals  were 
preparing  to  retreat. 

Everything  now  seemed  to  be  working 
exactly  as  Grant  would  have  it,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  entirely  explain  how  the  attack 
came  to  fail  so  utterly.  Doubtless  several 
causes  co-operated,  which  will  be  presently 
referred  to,  but  among  them  was  doubtless 
the  same  cause  which,  on  May  12th,  nulli- 
fied the  Federal  surprise  at  the  Bloody  Angle 
at  Spottsylvania.  Too  many  troops  had 
been  brought  together  and  they  were  in  each 
other's  way.  On  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  as- 
sault on  Fort  Sanders  at  Knoxville,  three 
Confederate  brigades  got  mingled  in  the 
assault,  which  at  once  lost  its  vigor,  though 
it  did  not  retreat  until  after  receiving  severe 
punishment.  The  brigadier  in  command 
on  this  occasion  ascribed  his  failure  to  the 
presence  of  the  two  other  brigades,  who 
should  have  been  upon  his  flanks. 

The  assault  was  to  be  led  by  Ledlie's 
division  of  the  Nmth  Corps,  a  selection  made 
by  lot,  and  a  very  unfortunate  one,  as  Led- 
Ue  and  Ferrero,  who  commanded  the  col- 
ored division,  which  was  to  follow  Ledlie, 
both  took  shelter  in  a  bomb-proof,  where 
they  remained  during  the  entire  action.  The 
mine  was  ordered  to  be  fired  at  3.30  a.  m., 
but  the  fuses  had  been  spliced,  and  when 
fired  failed  at  the  splice.  After  an  hour 
an  officer  and  sergeant  entered  the  tunnel 
and  relighted  the  fuse.  The  explosion  oc- 
curred at  4.40.  As  the  sun  rose  about  4.50 
the  delay  had  been  advantageous,  as  it  gave 
daylight  for  the  movements  of  the  troops 
and  for  the  artillery  fire. 

The  explosion  made  a  crater  150  feet 
long,  ninety-seven  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
deep,  the  contents  being  hurled  so  high  in 
the  air  that  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  as- 
saulting columns,  150  yards  away,  shrank 
back  in  disorder  in  fear  of  the  falling  earth. 
The  bulk  of  the  earth,  however,  fell  imme- 
diately around  the  crater,  mingled  with  the 
debris  of  two  guns,  twenty-two  cannoneers, 
and  perhaps  250  infantry  (nine  companies 
of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twenty-second  South 
Carolina,  which  had  been  carried  up  in  the 
air) .  Quite  a  number  of  those  who  fell  safely 


were  dug  out  and  rescued  alive  by  the  as- 
saulting column.  Some,  not  yet  aroused, 
were  lost,  covered  up  in  the  bomb-proofs  of 
the  adjacent  trenches  by  the  falling  earth. 
This  formed  a  high  embankment,  as  it  were, 
all  around  the  crater,  with  one  enormous 
clod,  the  size  of  a  small  cabin,  perched  about 
the  middle  of  the  inside  rim,  which  re- 
mained a  landmark  for  months.  A  high  in- 
terior line,  called  a  trench  cavalier,  had  been 
built  across  the  gorge  of  the  salient  enclos- 
ing a  triangular  space,  and  the  left  centre  of 
this  space  about  coincided  with  the  centre 
of  the  explosion.  The  parapets  were  par- 
tially destroyed  and  largely  buried  by  the 
falling  earth. 

Into  this  crater  the  leading  division  liter- 
ally swarmed  until  it  was  packed  about  as 
full  as  it  could  hold,  and  what  could  not  get 
in  there  crowded  into  the  adjacent  trenches, 
which  the  falling  earth  had  caused  to  be  va- 
cated for  a  short  distance  on  each  flank. 
But,  considering  the  surprise,  the  novelty  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  terrific  cannonade  by 
150  guns  and  mortars  which  was  opened 
immediately,  the  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion of  the  entire  brigade  was  remarkable, 
'and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  success  of 
the  defence.  This  was  conducted  princi- 
pally by  Colonel  McMaster  of  the  Seven- 
teenth South  Carolina,  General  Elliot  hav- 
ing been  soon  severely  wounded .  The  effect 
of  the  artillery  cannonade  was  more  moral 
than  physical,  for  the  smoke  so  obscured 
the  view  that  the  fire  was  largely  at  ran- 
dom, at  least  for  one  or  two  hours  dur- 
ing which  it  was  in  fullest  force.  The 
effort  was  at  once  made  to  collect  a  small 
force  in  the  trenches  upon  each  flank,  and 
one  in  an  intrenchment  occupying  a  slight 
depression  which  ran  parallel  to  our  line  of 
battle  some  250  yards  in  rear  of  it,  the  ef- 
fort being  to  confine  the  enemy  to  the  crater 
and  the  lines  immediately  adjoining.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  deep  and  narrow  trench- 
es, and  the  bomb-proofs  in  the  rear  of  our 
lines,  doubtless  contributed  to  our  success 
in  doing  this  on  the  flanks,  but  there  was 
also  decided  lack  of  vigor  and  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  permitted  us 
to  form  barricades  which  were  successfully 
defended  to  the  last. 

Meanwhile  the  re-enforcements  to  the 
storming  column,  instead  of  spreading  to 
the  flanks,  massed  outside  of  our  lines  in 
rear  of  the  storming  column,  which  had 
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made  no  farther  advance,  but  had  filled  the 
crater  and  all  the  captured  lines.  Several 
efforts  were  made  to  advance  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  first  were  feeble,  and  could  be 
checked  by  the  remnants  of  the  brigade  un- 
der McMaster,  until  two  regiments  of 
Wise's  brigade  and  two  of  Ransom's  were 
brought  up  from  the  left.  With  their  aid 
the  situation  was  made  safe  and  held  until 
about  ID  A.  M.,  when  Mahone  arrived  at  the 
head  of  three  brigades  of  his  corps  drawn 
from  the  lines  on  our  right.  A  regiment  of 
Hoke's  from  the  left  also  came  up  later. 

In  the  meantime  a  few  of  our  guns  had 
found  themselves  able  to  fire  with  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  enemy  massed  in  front  of  our 
lines.  The  left  gun  in  the  next  salient  to  the 
right,  occupied  by  Davidson's  battery,  was 
in  an  embrasure  which  flanked  the  Pegram 
Salient,  but  was  not  open  to  any  gun  on  the 
enemy's  line.  This  gun  did  fearful  execu- 
tion, being  scarcely  four  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. It  was  fired  by  Maj.  Gibbes  com- 
manding the  battalion,  for  perhaps  forty 
rounds,  until  he  was  dangerously  wounded, 
after  which  it  was  served  by  Col.  Huger 
and  members  of  my  staff,  and  later  by  some 
of  Wise's  brigade  of  infantry.  A  tremen- 
dous fire  was  turned  upon  it,  but  it  was  well 
protected  and  could  never  be  kept  silent 
when  the  enemy  showed  himself. 

Five  hundred  yards  to  the  left  was  a  four- 
gun  battery  under  Capt.  Wright  of  Coit's 
battalion  in  a  depression  behind  our  line 
and  masked  from  the  enemy  by  some  trees. 
But  it  had  a  flanking  fire  on  the  left  of  Pe- 
gram's  Salient  and  across  all  the  approaches 
and  a  number  of  infantry  of  Wise's  brigade 
could  also  add  their  fire.  W^right's  fire  was 
rapid,  incessant,  and  accurate,  causing 
great  loss.  The  Federal  artillery  made  vain 
efforts  to  locate  him  with  their  mortar  shells, 
which  tore  up  the  ground  all  around  but 
could  never  hit  him  or  silence  him. 

Besides  these  a  half  dozen  or  more  of 
Coehorn  mortars  under  Col.  J.  C.  Haskell 
from  two  or  three  different  ravines  in  the 
rear  threw  shell  aimed  at  the  crater.  And 
finally  six  hundred  yards  directly  in  rear  of 
the  mine  was  the  sunken  Jerusalem  Plank 
Road,  in  which  I  had  placed  Haskell's  bat- 
talion of  sixteen  guns  about  the  20th  of  June, 
and  he  had  been  kept  there  ever  since  with- 
out showing  a  gun  or  throwing  up  any  earth 
which  would  disclose  his  position.  He  had 
suffered  some  loss  from  random  sharpshoot- 
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ers'  bullets  coming  over  the  parapets  at  the 
salient  five  hundred  yards  in  front,  but  it 
was  borne  rather  than  disclose  the  location. 

This  morning,  on  one  occasion,  a  charge 
was  attempted  by  the  colored  division,  part 
of  which  was  brought  out  of  the  crater  and 
started  toward  the  plank  road.  Then  Has- 
kell's guns  showed  themselves  and  opened 
fire.  The  charge  was  quickly  driven  back 
with  severe  loss  among  its  white  officers.  A 
single  private,  with  his  musket  at  a  support 
arms,  made  the  charge  alone,  running  all  the 
way  to  the  guns  and  jumping  into  the  sunken 
road  between  them,  where  he  was  felled 
with  a  rammer  staff.  Meanwhile  our  guns 
across  the  Appomattox  on  the  Federal  right 
and  from  our  left  near  the  river  had  kept 
up  a  reply  to  the  Federal  cannonade  to  pre- 
vent their  concentration  opposite  the  mine. 
Lee  and  Beauregard  had  early  come  to  the 
field,  which  they  surveyed  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Gee  house,  where  Johnson 
made  headquarters,  on  the  Jerusalem  Plank 
Road  near  Haskell's  guns.  Hill  had  gone 
to  bring  up  his  troops. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mahone  he  at  once  pre- 
pared to  attack,  and  had  formed  Weiseger's 
brigade,  when  a  renewed  attempt  to  ad- 
vance was  made  from  the  enemy's  lines  on 
our  left  of  the  crater.  He  at  once  met  this 
by  a  counter-charge  of  Weiseger's  with  a 
portion  of  Elliott's  which  drove  the  enemy 
back  and  which  caused  the  retreat  from  the 
rear  of  their  lines  of  many  who  had  been 
sheltered  within  them.  These  suffered  se- 
verely by  our  fire  from  the  flanks  as  they 
crossed  the  open  space  behind,  under  fire 
from  the  guns  upon  both  flanks  and  in- 
fantry as  well. 

This  retreat  under  such  severe  fire  was 
seen  in  the  Federal  lines  just  in  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  an  attack  upon  our  right  flank 
about  to  be  made  by  Ayres's  division  of 
W'arren's  corps,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
capture  the  "one-gun  battery  "on  our  right, 
as  they  called  the  one  at  which  Gibbes  had 
been  wounded.* 

There  was  very  little  infantry  supporting 
this  gun,  or  able  to  reach  it,  without  ex- 
posure. Ayres's  attack  would  probably 
have  been  successful.  He  was  about  to  go 
forward  when  Meade  directed  all  offensive 
operations  to  cease.  Wright's  brigade  ar- 
riving   about    half-past    eleven,    INIahone 

♦Humphreys  calls  this  a  two-gun  battery.  There  were 
two  embrasures  and  two  guns,  but  only  one  used.  The 
O'her  did  not  bear  where  desired. 
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made  a  second  attack,  which  was  repulsed 
principally  by  the  Federal  artillery  bearing 
upon  the  ground. 

Between  i  and  2  p.  m.  Sanders's  brigade 
having  arrived,  and  also  the  Sixty-first 
North  Carolina  from  Hoke,  a  combined 
movement  upon  both  flanks  of  the  crater 
was  organized.  Mahone  attacked  on  the 
left,  with  Sanders's  brigade,  the  Sixty-first 
Noith  Carolina  and  the  Seventeenth  South 
Carolina.  Johnson  attacked  on  the  right 
with  the  Twenty-third  South  Carolina  and 
the  remaining  five  companies  of  the  Twen- 
ty-second, all  that  could  be  promptly  col- 
lected on  that  flank. 

This  attack  was  easily  successful.  Ma- 
hone has  stated  that  the  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  crater  was  1,101,  in- 
cluding two  brigade  commanders,  Bartlett 
and  Marshall. 

The  tabular  statement  of  the  medical  de- 
partment gives  the  Federal  casualties  of  the 
day  as  killed  419,  wounded  1,679,  miss- 
ing 1,910;  total  4,008.  Elliott's  brigade 
reported  the  loss  by  the  explosion  as 

Killed  Wounded  Total 

In  i8th  S.  C,  4  companies 43               43  86 

In  22d  S.  C,  5  companies ..  170 

In  Pegram's  Battery  out  of  30 

present - .  22 

Total 278 

Including  these,  Johnson  reports  the  casual- 
ties in  his  division  (Elliott,  Wise,  Ransom, 
Gracie)  as  follows: 

Killed,  26s;  wounded,  415;  missing,  315.    Total,  038- 


There  are  no  returns  for  Mahone's  and 
Hoke's  divisions.  Hoke's  division  was 
composed  of  Corse's,  Clingman's,  Fulton's, 
Hagood's,  and  Colquitt's  brigades,  and 
Mahone's  had  only  three  brigades  on  the 
field,  Weiseger's,  Wright's,  and  Sanders's. 
Of  these  eight  brigades  only  Weiseger's  had 
serious  losses,  but  there  are  no  reports  ex- 
cept for  Colquitt's,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
Hoke's  division,  held  a  portion  of  the  line 
not  attacked.  His  casualties  were  four 
killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  The 
total  Confederate  loss  is  given  in  the  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  medical  department  as 
four  hundred  killed,  six  hundred  wounded, 
and  two  hundred  missing,  which  is  perhaps 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
too  small. 

The  military  court  censured  Generals 
Burnside,  Ledlie,  Ferrero,  Wilcox,  and  Col- 
onel Bhss,  commanding  a  brigade.  They 
also  expressed  their  opinion  "that  explicit 
orders  should  have  been  given  assigning  one 
officer  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in- 
tended to  engage  in  the  assault  when  the 
commanding  general  was  not  present  in 
person  to  witness  the  operations." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  reports  to  explain 
this.  Grant  sent  a  despatch  to  Halleck  at 
ID  A.  M.,  saying  that  he  "was  just  from  the 
front,"  and  about  that  time  Humphreys  re- 
ports that  Meade  with  Grant's  concurrence 
ordered  the  cessation  of  all  offensive  move- 
ments. 


THE    END 


By  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh 

We  toiled  while  daylight  swept  from  east  to  west, 
We  sowed  in  spring,  nor  stayed  that  we  might  reap; 

Our  children  garner.     As  for  us,  we  rest. 

We  toil  no  more,  praise  God,  no  more  we  weep. 

Pray  for  us  gently,  kinsfolk,  as  we  go. 

Pity  us  not,  nor  judge  us  scornfully. 
We  wrung  from  earth  our  substance — do  ye  so. 

Dying,  we  left  earth  richer — so  shall  yel 
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BY   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


SPRINGFIELD    TO    WASHINGTON. 

S  the  date  of  inauguration  ap- 
proached, formal  invitations, 
without  party  distinction,  came 
from  the  legislatures  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
adering  Mr.  Lincoln  the  hospitalities  of  those 
ates  and  their  people,  and  inviting  him  to 
sit  their  capitals  on  his  journey  to  Washing- 
n.  Similar  invitations  also  came  to  him  from 
municipal  authorities  of  many  cities  and 
wns  on  the  route,  and  railroads  tendered  him 
ecial  trains  for  the  use  of  himself  and  family. 
r.  Lincoln  had  no  fondness  for  public  display, 
t  in  his  long  political  career  he  had  learned 
e  importance  of  personal  confidence  and 
e  sympathy  between  representatives  and 
nstituents,  leaders  and  people.  About  to  as- 
me  unusual  duties  in  extraordinary  times,  he 
■ubtless  felt  that  it  would  not  only  be  a  gra- 
)us  act  to  accept,  so  far  as  he  could,  these 
/itations,  in  which  all  parties  had  freely 
ined,  but  that  both  people  and  executive 
i)uld  be  strengthened  in  their  faith  and  pa- 
Dtism  by  a  closer  acquaintance,  even  of  so 
ef  and  ceremonial  a  character.  Accordingly 
answered  the  governors  and  committees 
ixt  he  would  visit  the  cities  of  Indianapolis, 
i)lumbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
uffalo,  Albany,  New  York,  Trenton,  Phila- 
ilphia,  and  Harrisburg,  while  to  the  governor 
j  Massachusetts  he  replied  that  the  want  of 
he  alone  constrained  him  to  omit  that  State 
jim  his  route  of  travel. 

iMonday,  the  1 1  th  day  of  February,  was  fixed 
i  the  time  of  departure,  and  a  programme 
fd  schedule  of  special  trains  from  point  to 
int  were  arranged,  extending  to  Saturday, 
;;  23d,  the  time  of  arrival  in  Washington. 
!irly  Monday  morning  (the  nth)  found  Mr, 

■'  The  presidential  party  which  made  the  whole  jour- 
/  consisted  of  the  following  persons:  Mr.  Lincoln, 
^.  Lincoln,  their  three  sons,  Robert  T.,  William,  and 
I  mas,  Lockwood  Todd,  Doctor  W.  S.  \Vallace,  John 
jNicolay,  John  Hay,  Hon.  N.  B.  Judd,  Hon.  David 
:vis,  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  Major  David  Hunter, 
-ptain  George  W.  Hazard,  Captain  John  Pope,  Colonel 
'.ird  H.  Lamon,  Colonel  E.  E.  Ellsworth,  J.  M.  Bur- 
;!S,  George  C.  Latham,  W.  S.  Wood,  and  B.  Forbes. 


Lincoln,  his  family,  and  suite  at  the  rather 
dingy  little  railroad  station  in  Springfield,  with 
a  throng  of  at  least  a  thousand  of  his  Spring- 
field neighbors  who  had  come  to  bid  him  good- 
bye. It  was  a  cloudy,  stormy  morning,  which 
served  to  add  gloom  and  depression  to  the 
spirits.  The  leave-taking  became  a  scene  of 
subdued  anxiety,  almost  of  solemnity.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  a  position  in  the  waiting-room,  where 
his  friends  filed  past  him,  often  merely  pressing 
his  hand  in  silent  emotion. 

The  half-finished  ceremony  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  ringing  bells  and  the  rushing  train. 
The  crowd  closed  about  the  railroad  car  into 
which  the  President-elect  and  his  party  *  made 
their  way.  Then  came  the  central  incident 
of  the  morning.  Once  more  the  bell  gave 
notice  of  starting;  but  as  the  conductor  paused 
with  his  hand  lifted  to  the  bell-rope,  Mr. 
Lincoln  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  car, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  command  attention. 
The  bystanders  bared  their  heads  to  the  fall- 
ing snow-flakes,  and  standing  thus,  his  neigh- 
bors heard  his  voice  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
city  of  his  home,  in  a  farewell  address  t  so 
chaste  and  pathetic,  that  it  reads  as  if  he  al- 
ready felt  the  tragic  shadow  of  forecasting 
fate  : 


"  My  friends  :  no  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appre- 
ciate my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place, 
and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have 
passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children 
have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who 
can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell." 


Besides  these  a  considerable  number  of  other  personal 
friends  and  dignitaries  accompanied  the  President  from 
Springfield  to  Indianapolis, and  some  of  them  to  places 
farther  on  the  route. 

t  This  address  is  here  correctly  printed  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  original  manuscript,  having  been  written 
down  inmiediately  after  the  train  started,  partly  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  own  hand  and  partly  by  that  of  his  private 
secretary  from  his  dictation. 


*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  18S6-7.     All  rights  reserved. 
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A  proper  description  of  the  presidential  tour 
which  followed  would  fill  a  volume.  It  em- 
braced two  weeks  of  ofiicial  receptions  by 
committees,  mayors,  governors,  and  legisla- 
tures; of  crowded  evening  receptions  and 
interminable  hand- shakings;  of  impromptu  or 
formal  addresses  at  every  ceremony;  of  cheers, 
salutes,  bonfires,  military  parades,  and  impos- 
ing processions,  amid  miles  of  spectators. 

Political  dissension  was  for  the  moment 
hushed  in  the  general  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
the  man  who  by  the  free  and  lawful  choice  of 
the  nation  had  been  called  to  exercise  the  du- 
ties of  the  presidential  office.  The  universal 
eagerness  w^as  perhaps  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  two  weeks  the  delegates 
from  the  States  in  insurrection  were  in  session 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  occupied  with  the 
temporary  organization  of  a  government  openly 
pledged  to  rebellion,  and  whose  doings  were 
daily  reported  by  the  telegraph  and  printed  in 
every  newspaper.  Personal  curiosity  was  thus 
supplemented  by  growing  political  anxiety,  and 
every  word  of  the  President-elect  was  scanned 
for  some  light  by  which  to  read  the  troubled  and 
uncertain  future.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore 
obliged  to  measure  his  public  utterances  with 
unusual  caution;  and  while  he  managed  to  avoid 
any  announcement  of  policy,  the  country  was 
nevertheless  able  to  read  between  the  lines  that 
it  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  man  to  whom 
it  had  confided  the  preservation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  a 
single  chapter  to  cite  his  many  speeches  on 
this  journey,  in  which  there  occurred,  of  neces- 
sity, a  great  deal  of  repetition.  It  will,  per- 
haps, give  a  better  idea  of  their  general  tenor 
to  reproduce  passages  from  a  few  of  the  most 
noteworthy.  In  reading  these  the  critic  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  re- 
ported and  printed  under  such  circumstances 
of  haste  and  confusion  that  verbal  accuracy 
could  not  be  expected,  and  that  they  are  but 
abstracts,  in  which  the  full  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  often  abridged  or  transposed  to 
permit  the  whole  to  be  brought  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  ordinary  press  dispatch. 

The  train  which  left  Springfield  in  the  morn- 
ing arrived  in  Indianapolis  before  nightfall, 
where,  in  response  to  an  address  from  Governor 
Morton,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  magnificent 
reception,  and  while  I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share 
of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more  than  that  which  per- 
tains to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  most  magnificent  reception,  and  as  such 
most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  it.  You  have  been 
pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  behalf  of 
this  glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which 
you  have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
within  my  power,  will  have,  one  and  inseparably,  my 


hearty  cooperation.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon 
this  occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt 
any  lengthy  speech,  I  will  only  say  that  to  the  salvation 
of  the  Union,  there  needs  but  one  single  thing,  the 
hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.  The  people,  when  they 
rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of 
this  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  '  The  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  them.'  In  all  trying  positions 
in  which  I  shall  be  placed,  and  doubtless  I  shall  be 
placed  in  many  such,  my  reliance  will  be  upon  you  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  wi^h  you  to 
remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your  business, 
and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  Slates  and  the 
liberties  of  this  people  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any 
one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to 
the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  these  United 
States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time.  It  is 
your  business  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union  and 
liberty  for  yourselves,  and  not  for  me.  .  .  .  1  appeal 
to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  not  with 
politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office-seekers, 
but  with  you,  is  the  question,  Shall  the  Union  and  shall 
the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest 
generations?  " 

The  ceremonies  during  his  stay  here  called 
out  another  address  from  him  in  which  he  asked 
the  following  pertinent  questions : 

"  I  am  here  to  thank  you  much  for  this  magnificent 
welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  support  given 
by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is 
the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
whole  world.  Solomon  says  there  is  'a  time  to  keep 
silence,'  and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  month  with  no 
certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing,  while  using' 
the  same  ivord,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would 
keep  silence.  The  words  '  coercion '  and  '  invasion  ' 
are  much  used  in  these  days,  and  often  with  some  tem- 
per and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can,  that 
we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who 
use  them.  Let  us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words, 
not  from  dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves, 
who  certainly  appreciate  the  things  they  would  repre- 
sent by  the  use  of  words.  What,  then,  is  '  Coercion  '  ? 
What  is  *  Invasion '  ?  Would  the  marching  of  an  army 
into  South  Carolina,  without  the  consent  of  her  people, 
and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  be  '  invasion  '  ? 
I  certainly  think  it  would ;  and  it  would  be  •  coercion  ' 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit. 
But  if  the  United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake 
its  own  forts  and  other  property,  and  collect  the  duties 
on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails  from 
places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any 
or  all  of  these  things  be  'invasion  '  or  '  coercion  '  ?  Do 
our  professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully 
resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  invasion,  un- 
derstand that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State? 
If  so,  their  idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
affection  would  seem  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick, 
the  little  pills  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much  too 
large  for  them  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as 
a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage, 
but  a  sort  of '  free-love '  arrangement,  to  be  maintained 
only  on  'passional  attraction.'  By  the  way,  in  what 
consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak  not 
of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by 
the  Constitution  ;  for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recog- 
nize. That  position,  however,  a  State  cannot  carry  out 
of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  Itself,  and 
ruin  all  which  is  larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a 
county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of 
territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the 
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county  ?  Would  an  exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange 
of  rights  upon  principle?  On  what  rightful  principle 
may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-fiftietii  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation 
and  then  coerce  a  proportionally  larger  subdivision  of 
itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious 
right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  coun- 
try, with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  ?  Fel- 
low-citizens, 1  am  not  asserting  anything;  I  am  merely 
asking  questions  for  you  to  consider." 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  said  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  convened  in  joint  session 
in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  : 

"  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me 
in  the  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  that 
weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know  what  you 
all  know,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon 
me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Fatiier 
of  his  Country ;  and  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and 
look  for  that  support  without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and 
look  to  the  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  them.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration. In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree 
of  credit  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some 
deprecation.  I  still  think  that  I  was  right.  ...  I 
have  not  maintained  silence  from  any  want  of  real  anx- 
iety. It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no  more  than 
anxiety,  for  there  is  notliing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  con- 
soling circumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  there  is 
nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertam  dif- 
ferent views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody  is 
suffering  anything.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circum- 
stance, and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want 
is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  this  people." 

During  a  brief  halt  of  the  train  at  Steuben- 
ville,  where  a  large  crowd  was  assembled,  he 
made  the  following  short  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental question  at  issue : 

"  I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability 
is  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed 
by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
God.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is 
equally  great  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the 
different  understanding  of  that  instrument  that  causes 
difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  '  What 
are  their  rights  ?  '  If  the  majority  should  not  rule,  who 
would  be  the  judge  ?  Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be 
found  ?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  —  if  not,  then  the  minority  must 
control.  Would  that  be  right?  Would  it  be  just  or 
generous  ?  Assuredly  not.  I  reiterate,  that  the  major- 
ity should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time. 
Then  I  can  be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  bet- 
ter views  put  in  my  place." 

Necessarily  omitting  any  description  of  the 
magnificent  demonstrations,  and  the  multi- 
plied speeches  in  the  great  State  and  city  of 
New  York,  his  addresses  in  the  capital  of 
New  Jersey  must  be  quoted,  because  they 
show  a  culminating  earnestness  of  thought  and 
purpose.    To  the  Senate  he  said : 


"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  recep- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  re- 
member the  place  that  New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early 
history.  In  the  revolutionary  struggle  few  of  the 
States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  New  Jer- 
sey. May  I  be  pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
mention  that  away  back  in  my  childhood,  the  earliest 
days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small 
book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have 
ever  seen, '  Weems'  Life  of  Washington.'  I  remember 
all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none 
fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the 
struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  crossing 
of  the  river;  the  contest  with  the  Hessians;  the  great 
hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on 
my  memory  more  than  any  single  revolutionary  event; 
and  you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  been  boys,  how 
these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.  I 
recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than  common 
that  these  men  struggled  for.  I  am  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  that  thing  —  that  something  even  more  than 
National  Independence ;  that  something  that  held  out 
a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all 
time  to  come  —  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original 
idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  this,  his  almost 
chosen  people  for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great 
struggle.  You  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand, 
without  distinction  of  party.  I  learn  that  this  body  is 
composed  of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  did  not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand, 
nevertheless,  that  they  came  forward  here  to  greet 
me  as  the  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  —  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  —  to 
meet  the  man  who,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majesty  of  the  nation  —  united  by  the 
single  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I 
accept  this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do 
did  I  believe  it  were  tendered  to  me  as  an  individual." 

Passing  then  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  he 
addressed  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
in  conclusion : 

..."  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this 
is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  back  with 
doubt  and  awe  upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  na- 
tional affairs.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  read- 
ily see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course  I 
shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
avail  m  yself  of  all  the  information  and  all  the  time  at  my 
command,  in  order  that  when  the  time  arrives  in  which 
I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  ground 
which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may 
have  no  occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take 
the  ground  I  deem  most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country.  I  take  it,  I 
hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  toward 
any  section.  I  shall  do  all  that  maybe  in  my  power  to 
promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties. 
The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace 
than  I  am,  none  who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it,  but 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly.  [  Here 
the  audience  broke  out  into  cheers  so  loud  and  long, 
that  for  some  moments  it  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr. 
Lincoln's  voice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and  do  right, 
you  will  sustain  me,  will  you  not?  .[Loud  cheers,  and 
cries  of  Yes,  yes,  we  will.']    Received  as  I  am  by  the 
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members  of  a  legislature,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I  trust  that  I 
may  have  tlieir  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  State 
through  this  voyage,  surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is  ;  for 
if  it  should  sufter  wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever 
needed  for  another  voyage." 

Perhaps  in  no  one  of  the  many  addresses 
dehvered  during  his  tour  was  he  so  visibly 
moved  and  affected  by  his  surroundings  as 
when  he  spoke  in  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  visited  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth- 
day.   He  said : 

"  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself 
standing  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together 
the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle 
from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  nie  that  in  my 
hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  distracted 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sirs,  that  all  the  political 
sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world  from 
this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered 
over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who 
assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Dec- 
laration. I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  en- 
dured by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who 
achieveci  that  independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
land, but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all 
men  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on 
that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it 
cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  aw- 
ful. But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be 
assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  Now,  in  my 
view  of  tlie  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  is  no  need 
of  bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course;  and  I  may  say  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Government.  The  Government  will 
not  use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 

"  My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unprepared  speech. 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  to  say  a  word  when  I 
came  here.  I  supposed  it  was  merely  to  do  something 
towards  raising  a  flag — I  may,  therefore,  have  said 
something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  'No,  No.']  But  I 
have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and, 
if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  die  by." 

In  his  last  speech  of  the  series,  delivered  in 
Harrisburg,  before  the  assembled  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  happily  described  another 
interesting  ceremony  which  had  taken  place 
that  same  morning  before  leavin  g  Philadelphia : 

"  I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  re- 
marks, in  response  to  what  has  been  said  to  me.  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception,  and  the 
generous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised 


me  upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  common- 
^^•eaUh  for  the  overwhelming  support  it  recently  gave, 
not  me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just 
one,  in  the  late  election.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  fact  —  the  interesting  fact, perhaps,  we  should  say — 
that  I  for  the  first  time  appear  at  the  capital  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birth- 
day of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  In  connection  with 
that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  country,  I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceed- 
ingly interesting  scene  this  morning  in  the  ceremonies 
at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  there, 
I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing 
in  the  old  Independence  Hall,  to  have  a  few  words  ad- 
dressed to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing,  with  much  regret  that  I  had  not  more 
time  to  express  something  of  my  own  feelings,  excited 
by  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape 
to  the  feelings  that  had  really  been  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had  provided 
a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country.  They  had  arranged  it 
so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising  it.  And  when  it 
went  up,  I  was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the 
strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm.  When,  according  to 
the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  floated 
gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  bright, 
glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  I  could  not  help  hop- 
ing that  there  was,  in  the  entire  success  of  that  beauti- 
ful ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is 
to  come.  Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then,  as  I  often  have 
felt,  in  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very 
humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided  the  flag ;  I 
had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it  to  its 
place  ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my 
feeble  strength  in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction 
I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged  it, 
and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  cooperation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country 
may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  gloriously.  I  recur  for  a  mo- 
ment but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  the  general  government  may  expectfrom  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To 
guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  a  necessity  may  arise  in  this  country  for  the 
use  of  the  military  arm.  While  I  am  exceedingly  grati- 
fied to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your 
military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promise  to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency  — 
while  I  make  these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat, 
in  order  to  preclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that 
I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use  for 
them ;  that  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood, 
and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I 
promise  that  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if 
so  painful  a  result  shall  in  anywise  be  brought  about,  it 
shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine." 

Lincoln's  secret  night  journey. 

On  the  morning  of  February  23d  the  whole 
country  was  surprised  at  the  telegraphic  an- 
nouncement, coupled  with  diverse  and  generally 
very  foggy  explanations,  that  the  President- 
elect, after  his  long  and  almost  triumphal  jour- 
ney in  the  utmost  publicity  and  with  well-nigh 
universal  greetings  of  good-will,  had  suddenly 
abandoned  his  announced  programme  and 
made  a  quick  and  secret  night  journey  through 
Baltimore  to  the  Federal  capital.  Public  opin- 
ion at  the  time,  and  for  years  afterward,  was 
puzzled  by  the  event,  and  the  utmost  contra- 
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riety  of  comment,  ranging  from  the  highest 
praise  to  the  severest  detraction  which  carica- 
ture, ridicule,  and  denunciation  could  express, 
was  long  current.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
narratives  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  affair 
have  been  written  down  and  published,*  and 
a  sufficient  statement  of  the  facts  and  motives 
involved  may  at  length  be  made.  The  news- 
papers stated  (without  any  prompting  or  sug- 
gestion from  Mr.  Lincoln)  that  an  extensive 
plot  to  assassinate  him  on  his  expected  trip 
through  Baltimore  about  midday  of  Saturday 
had  been  discovered,  which  plot  the  earlier 
and  unknown  passage  on  Friday  night  dis- 
concerted and  prevented.  This  theory  has  nei- 
ther been  proved  nor  disproved  by  the  lapse 
of  time ;  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  entertain  it  in  this 
formt  nor  base  his  course  upon  it.  But  subse- 
quent events  did  clearly  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility and  probabiUty  of  attempted  personal 
violence  from  the  fanatical  impulse  of  individ- 
uals, or  the  sudden  anger  of  a  mob,  and  justi- 
fied the  propriety  of  his  decision. 

The  threats  of  secession,  revolution,  plots 
to  seize  Washington,  to  burn  the  public  build- 
ings, to  prevent  the  count  of  electoral  votes 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President, 
which  had  for  six  weeks  filled  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  caused  much  uneasiness  about 
the  personal  safety  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  particularly 
among  the  railroad  officials  over  whose  lines 
he  was  making  his  journey;  and  to  no  one  of 
them  so  much  as  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  Railway,  whose  line  formed  the 
connecting  link  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
from  a  free  to  a  slave  State,  from  the  region 
of  absolute  loyalty  to  the  territory  of  quasi- 
rebellion.  Independently  of  politics,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  at  that  time  bore  a  somewhat  unen- 
viable reputation  as  containing  a  dangerous 
and  disorderly  element ;  her  "  roughs  "  had  a 
degree  of  newspaper  notoriety  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  quiet  and  non-combative  stran- 
gers. But  Baltimore  and  Maryland  were  also 
profoundly  moved  by  the  incipient  rebellion. 
Governor  Hicks  had  been  plied  with  persua- 
sion, protest,  and  even  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence, to  induce  him  to  convene  the  Maryland 
legislature,  so  that  secession  might  begin  under 
a  legal  pretext.  The  investigation  of  the  How- 
ard Congressional  Committee,  though  it  found 
no  organized  plot  to  seize  the  capital,  gave 

*  See  narrative  of  S.  M.  Felton,  in  Schouler, "  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Civil  War,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  59-65  ;  Judd  to 
Pinkerton,  Nov.  3d,  1867,  Edwards,  "  Life  of  N.  B. 
Judd,"  pamphlet,  pp.  11-17;  Pinkerton,  "The  Spy 
of  the  Rebellion,"  pp.  45-103;  Kennedy  to  Lossing, 
embracing  narrative  of  Colonel  Stone,  Lossing,  "  Civil 
War,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  147-149;  Lincoln's  statement  to 
Lossing,  lb.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  279,  2S0 ;  Lincoln's  statement 
to  Arnold,  Arnold,  "  Lincoln  and  Slavery,"  p.  171 ;  and 


abundant  traces  of  secession  conspiracy  of  vari- 
ous degrees —  especiallyof  half-formed  military 
companies,  organizing  to  prevent  Northern 
troops  from  passing  through  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington or  the  South.  As  part  and  parcel  of  this 
scheme,  the  railroads  were  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  bridges  burned.  The  events  of  April, 
as  they  actually  occurred,  had  already  been 
planned,  informally  at  least,  in  January. 

Aside  from  patriotism,  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  tracks  and  bridges  of  the  railroad  of 
which  he  was  president  induced  Mr.  Felton 
to  call  to  his  aid  Mr.  Allan  Pinkerton,  chief 
of  a  Chicago  detective  agency,  whom  he  had 
before  employed  on  an  important  matter. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  skill  and  resources,"  writes 
Mr.  Felton.  '•  I  furnished  him  with  a  few  hints  and  at 
once  set  him  on  the  track  with  eight  assistants.  There 
were  then  drilling  upon  the  line  of  the  railroad  some 
three  military  organizations,  professedly  for  home  de- 
fense, pretending  to  be  Union  men,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances tendering  their  services  to  the  railroad  in  case 
of  trouble.  Their  propositions  were  duly  considered  ; 
but  the  defense  of  the  road  was  never  intrusted  to  their 
tender  mercies.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  enlist  a 
volunteer  in  each  of  these  military  companies.  They 
pretended  to  come  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  wanting  in  sympathy  for  the 
South.  They  were  furnished  with  uniforms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  road,  and  drilled  as  often  as  their  associ- 
ates in  arms  ;  became  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of 
the  organizations,  and  reported  every  day  or  two  to 
their  chief,  who  immediately  reported  to  me  the  de- 
signs and  plans  of  these  military  companies.  One  of 
these  organizations  was  loyal;  but  the  other  two  were 
disloyal,  and  fully  in  the  plot  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
and  march  to  Washington,  to  wrest  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  legally  constituted  authorities.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  road  and  its  vicinity  was  explored  by  the 
chief  and  his  detectives,  and  the  secret  working  of  se- 
cession and  treason  laid  bare  and  brought  to  light. 
Societies  were  joined  in  Baltimore,  and  various  modes 
known  to  and  practiced  only  by  detectives  were  re- 
sorted to,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators 
and  get  into  their  secrets.  The  plan  worked  well ;  and 
the  midnight  plottings  and  daily  consultations  of  the 
conspirators  were  treasured  upas  a  guide  to  oar  future 
plans  for  thwarting  them.  ...  It  was  made  as  cer- 
tain as  strong  circumstantial  and  positive  evidence 
could  make  it,  that  there  was  a  plot  to  burn  the  bridges 
and  destroy  the  road,  and  murder  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  if  it  turned  out  that  he  went  there 
before  troops  were  called.  If  troops  were  first  called, 
then  the  bridges  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  Washing- 
ton cut  off  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  South.  I 
at  once  organized  and  armed  a  force  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  whom  I  distributed  along  the  line  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Baltimore,  principally  at  the 
bridges.  These  men  were  drilled  secretly  and  regu- 
larly by  drill-masters,  and  were  apparently  employed 
in  whitewashing  the  bridges,  putting  on  some  six  or 
seven  coats  of  whitewash,  saturated  with  salt  and  alum, 


MS.  letters  printed  in  this  chapter.  Also  Lamon,  "  Life 
ofLincoln,"  pp.  511-526. 

t  Mr.  Lincoln,  long  afterward,  declared  :  "  I  did  not 
then,  nor  do  I  now,  believe  I  should  have  been  assas- 
sinated, had  I  gone  through  Baltimore  as  first  con- 
templated; but  I  thought  it  wise  to  run  no  risk,  where 
no  risk  was  necessary."  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  in  his  work, 
"Lincoln  and  Slavery,"  adds  in  a  note,  p.  171,  that 
the  above  was  "  stated  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Lincoln." 
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to  make  the  outside  of  the  bridges  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible.  This  whitewashing,  so  extensive  in  its  ap- 
plication, became  the  nine-days'  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  the  bridges  were  strongly  guarded, 
and  a  train  was  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the 
forces  at  one  point  in  case  of  trouble.  The  programme 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  changed ;  and  it  was  decided  by 
him  that  he  would  go  to  Harrisburg  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  tlience  over  the  Nortliern  Central  road  by 
day  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Washington.  We 
were  then  informed  by  our  detective  that  the  attention 
of  the  conspirators  was  turned  from  our  road  to  the 
Northern  Central,  and  that  they  would  there  await  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Lincoln."* 

It  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Pinkerton's 
detectives  that  among  the  more  suspicious  in- 
dications were  the  very  free  and  threatening 
expressions  of  a  man  named  Ferrandini,  an 
ItaUan,  sometime  a  barber  at  Barnum's  Hotel 
in  Baltimore,  but  who  had  become  captain 
of  one  of  the  military  companies  organized  in 
that  city  to  promote  secession.  Ferrandini's 
talk  may  not  have  been  conclusive  proof  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  it  showed  his  own  intent  to 
commit  assassination,  and  conveyed  the  in- 
ference of  a  plot.t  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Baltimore  air  was  full  of  similar  threats,  it 
established  the  probability  of  a  mob  and  a 
riot.  Add  to  this  Ferrandini's  testimony  before 
the  Howard  Committee  (February  5th,  1861), 
that  he  was  then  drilHng  a  company  (fifteen 
members)  of  "  Constitutional  Guards  "  in  Bal- 
timore, formed  for  the  express  purpose  "  to 
prevent  Northern  volunteer  companies  from 
passing  through  the  State  of  Maryland  .  .  . 
to  come  here  [Washington]  to  help  the  United 
States  troops,  or  anybody  else,  to  invade  the 
South  in  any  shape  whatever  "  ;  also  that  an- 
other corps,  called  the  National  Volunteers, 
had  formed,  "to  protect  their  State,"  and 
began  drilling  the  previous  Saturday;  also  that 
he  had  "heard  that  the  Minute  Men  have 
fifteen  companies  in  Baltimore  " —  and  we  have 
the  direct  evidence  of  extensive  organization, 
and  strong  presumption  of  the  uses  to  which 
it  could  be  turned.l  Then,  if  we  remember 
that  riot,  murder,  and  bridge-burning  actually 
took  place  in  Baltimore  two  months  later,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  plans  and  ideas  for- 
mulated, both  in  the  loose  talk  and  the  solemn 
testimony  by  Ferrandini  and  others,  we  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Felton,  General  Scott,  Governor  Hicks, 
and  others  had  abundant  cause  for  the  very 
serious  apprehensions  under  which  they  acted. 

Hon.  Js\  B.  Judd,  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
of  peculiar  prominence  in  Illinois  politics  and 
the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  suite  of  the  President-elect.  Pinkerton 


*  Schouler,  "  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,'' 
I.,  pp.  61,  62. 

t  Lamon^  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  516. 
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the  detective  knew  Judd  personally,  and,  as 
the  presidential  party  approached,  notified 
him  by  letter  at  Buffalo,  and  by  special  mes- 
senger at  New  York,  of  the  investigations  he 
was  making  in  Baltimore.  Judd  as  yet  said 
nothing  of  the  matter  to  any  one.  When  the 
party  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  however,  he 
was  instantly  called  to  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Felton  and  the  detective.  Pinkerton  laid 
his  reports  before  the  two,  and,  after  an  hour's 
examination,  both  were  convinced  that  the 
allegation  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent-elect was  as  serious  and  important  as  in 
the  nature  of  things  such  evidence  can  ever 
be  found.  He  immediately  took  Pinkerton 
with  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  room  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  to  whom  the  whole  story  was 
repeated,  and  where  Judd  advised  that,  in 
the  opinion  both  of  Mr.  Felton  and  himself, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  safety  required  him  to  proceed 
that  same  evening  on  the  11  o'clock  train. 
"  If  you  follow  the  course  suggested,"  con- 
tinued Judd, "  you  will  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  your  enemies,  and 
the  disapproval  of  your  friends,  who  cannot 
be  made  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  so 
desperate  a  plot."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that 
he  appreciated  these  suggestions,  but  that 
he  could  stand  anything  that  was  necessary. 
Then  rising  from  his  seat  he  said :  "  I  can- 
not go  to-night;  I  have  promised  to  raise  the 
flag  over  Independence  Hall  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  to  visit  the  legislature  at  Harrisburg. 
Beyond  that  I  have  no  engagements." § 

Hitherto,  all  Lincoln's  movements  had  been 
made  under  the  invitation,  arrangements,  di- 
rection, and  responsibility  of  committees  of 
legislatures,  governors  of  States,  and  munici- 
pal authorities  of  towns  and  cities.  No  such  call 
or  greeting,  however,  had  come  from  Maryland ; 
no  resolutions  of  welcome  from  her  legislature, 
no  invitation  from  her  governor,  no  municipal 
committee  from  Baltimore.  The  sole  proffers 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth came  from  two  citizens  in  their 
private  capacity  —  Mr.  Gittings,  President  of 
the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  who  tendered 
a  dinner  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  family;  and 
Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Eutaw  House,  who  ex- 
tended a  similar  invitation  to  the  President- 
elect and  his  suite.  Appreciating  fully  these 
acts  of  personal  courtesy,  Mr.  Lincoln  yet  felt 
that  there  was  no  evidence  before  him  that 
the  official  and  public  authority  of  the  city 
would  be  exercised  to  restrain  the  unruly  ele- 
ments which  would  on  such  an  occasion 
densely  pack  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  During 
their  ten-days'  experience  on  the  journey  thus 

X  Report  Select  Committee  of  Five  (Howard  Commit- 
teej),  pp.  133-137- 

$  Judd  to  Pinkerton,  November  3d,  1867. 
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far,  both  he  and  his  suite  had  had  abundant 
evidence  as  to  how  completely  exposed  and 
perfectly  helpless  every  individual  of  the  party, 
and  especially  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  at  times,  even 
amid  the  friendliest  feeling  and  the  kindest  at- 
tention. He  had  been  almost  crushed  in  the 
corridor  of  the  State-house  at  Columbus ;  arriv- 
ing after  dark  in  the  Pittsburg  depot,  a  stam- 
pede of  the  horses  of  a  small  cavalry  escort 
had  seriously  endangered  his  carriage  and  its 
occupants  :  at  Buffalo,  Major  Hunter,  of  his 
suite,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
the  crowd.  If  with  all  the  good-will  and  pre- 
cautions of  police  and  military  such  perils 
were  unavoidable  in  friendly  cities,  what  might 
happen  where  authorities  were  indifferent, 
where  municipal  control  and  public  order  were 
lax,  and  where  prejudice,  hostility,  and  smol- 
dering insurrection  animated  the  masses  of 
people  surging  about  the  carriages  of  an  un- 
protected street  procession  ?  Yet  with  all  these 
considerations  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  entirely 
convince  himself  that  a  deliberate  plot  to  mur- 
der him  was  in  existence. 

"  I  made  arrangements,  however,  with  Mr.  Judd  for 
my  return  to  Philadelphia  the  next  night,  if  I  should 
be  convinced  that  there  was  danger  in  going  through 
Baltimore.  I  told  him  that  if  I  should  meet  at  Harris- 
burg,  as  I  had  at  other  places,  a  delegation  to  go  with 
me  to  Baltimore,  I  should  feel  safe,  and  go  on."  * 

Mr.  Judd  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night 
of  February  21st  to  the  discussion  and  per- 
fection of  arrangements  for  a  night  journey 
through  Baltimore,  as  suggested  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Felton,  and  as  conditionally  accepted 
by  the  President-elect.  Only  four  persons 
joined  in  this  discussion,  —  Mr.  Judd,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  Mr.  Franciscus,  General  Manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Sanford,  representing  Colonel  E.  S.  Sanford, 
Presidentof^the  American  Telegraph  Company. 
At  4  o'clock  A.  M.  the  party  separated,  hav- 
ing agreed  on  the  following  plan  ;  t  that  after 
the  reception  at  Harrisburg,  a  special  train 
consisting  of  a  baggage  car  and  one  passen- 
ger car,  starting  at  6  p.  m.,  should  convey  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  one  companion  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  track  between  the  two  cities  to  be 
kept  clear  of  everything;  that  Mr.  Felton  at 
Philadelphia  should  detain  the  1 1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Baltimore  train  until  the  arrival  of  the  special 
train  from  Harrisburg;  that  Pinkerton  should 
have  a  carriage  ready  in  which  to  proceed 
through  Philadelphia  from  one  depot  to  the 
other;  that  a  Mrs.  Warne,  an  employee  of 
his,  should  engage  berths  in  the  sleeping-car  of 
the  Baltimore  train ;  that  Mr.  Sanford  should 

*  Lincoln's  statement  to  Lossing.  Lossing,  "  Civil 
War,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  280. 


SO  disconnect  the  wires  as  to  make  any  tele- 
graphing between  the  several  points  within 
certain  hours  impossible ;  and  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  have  for  his  single  escort  and 
companion  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon,  of  his 
suite,  a  devoted  personal  friend  from  Illinois  — 
young,  active,  and  of  almost  herculean  frame 
and  strength. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February 
2 2d,  the  appointed  flag-raising  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, over  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  duly  celebrated,  and  on  the  trip 
to  Harrisburg,  which  followed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Judd  communicated  the  details  of 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Before  this,  however, 
Lincoln  had  received  at  the  Continental  Ho- 
tel the  visit  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
who  came  as  a  special  messenger  from  his 
father,  in  Washington,  to  place  the  following 
correspondence  in  his  hands  : 

[Seward  to  Lincoln.] 

"  Washington,  February  21st,  1861. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  My  son  goes  express  to  you. 
He  will  show  you  a  report  made  by  our  detective  to 
General  Scott,  and  by  him  communicated  to  me  this 
morning.  I  deem  it  so  important  as  to  dispatch  my  son 
to  meet  you  wherever  he  may  find  you. 

"  I  concur  with  General  Scott  in  thinking  it  best  for 
you  to  reconsider  your  arrangement.  No  one  here  but 
General  Scott,  myself,  and  the  bearer  is  aware  of  this 
communication. 

"  I  should  have  gone  with  it  myself,  but  for  the  pe- 
culiar sensitiveness  about  my  attendance  at  the  Senate 
at  this  crisis.  Very  truly  yours, 

"William  H.  Seward."  J 

[General  Scott  to  Seward.  ] 

"February  21st,  1 861. 
"My  Dear  Sir:   Please  receive  my  friend,  Colonel 
Stone,  chief  of  General  Wightman's  staff,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished young  officer  with  me  in  Mexico.    He  has 
an  important  communication  to  make. 

"Yours  truly,  Winfield  Scott."  \ 

[Colonel  Stone's  Report.] 

"February  21st,  1861. 
"  A  New  York  detective  officer  who  has  been  on 
duty  in  Baltimore  for  three  weeks  past  reports  this 
morning  that  there  is  serious  danger  of  violence  to,  and 
the  assassination  of,  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  passage  through 
that  city,  should  the  time  of  that  passage  be  known. 
He  states  that  there  are  banded  rowdies  holding  secret 
meetings,  and  that  he  has  heard  threats  of  mobbing 
and  violence,  and  has  himself  heard  men  declare  that 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  assassinated  they  would  like 
to  be  the  men.  He  states  further  that  it  is  only  with- 
in the  past  few  days  that  he  has  considered  there  was 
any  danger,  but  now  he  deems  it  imminent.  He  deems 
the  danger  one  which  the  authorities  and  people  in 
Baltimore  cannot  guard  against.  All  risk  might  be 
easily  avoided  by  a  change  in  the  traveling  arrange- 
ments which  would  bring  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  portion 
of  his  party  through  Baltimore  by  a  night  train  with- 
out previous  notice."  % 

t  Judd  to  Pinkerton,  November  3d',  1867. 
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Here  was  a  new  and  most  serious  addi- 
tional warning.  The  investigation  on  which 
it  was  based  was  altogether  independent  of 
that  made  by  Pinkerton,  and  entirely  unknown 
to  him.  Colonel  Stone,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  officer  to  whom  General  Scott  in- 
trusted the  organization  and  command  of  the 
District  Militia  for  the  defense  of  Washington 
and  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
city.  The  detectives,  three  in  number,  were 
from  New  York,  and  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
Stone  had  been  selected  and  placed  on  duty 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  police  of 
New  York  city.*  In  both  cases  similar  observa- 
tions had  been  made,  and  similar  conclusions 
arrived  at. 

Warned  thus  of  danger  by  concurrent  evi- 
dence too  grave  to  be  disregarded,  and  advised 
to  avoid  it,  not  onlyby  Judd  and  Feltonin  Phil- 
adelphia, but  now  also  by  Mr.  Seward,  the 
chief  of  his  new  Cabinet,  and  by  General  Scott, 
the  chief  of  the  army,  Mr,  Lincoln  could  no 
longer  hesitate  to  adopt  their  suggestion. 
Whether  the  evidence  w^ould  prove  ultimately 
true,  or  whether  violence  upon  him  would  be 
attempted,  was  not  the  question.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  danger  was  pointed  out  and  cer- 
tified by  an  authority  he  had  no  right  to 
disregard;  the  trust  he  bore  was  not  merely 
the  personal  safety  of  an  individual,  but  the 
fortune  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  nation.  It  was  his  imperative  duty 
to  shun  all  possible  and  unnecessary  peril.  A 
man  of  less  courage  would  have  shrunk  from 
what  must  inevitably  appear  to  the  public  like 
a  sign  of  timidity ;  but  Lincoln  on  this  and 
other  occasions  concerned  himself  only  with 
the  larger  issues  at  stake,  leaving  minor  and 
especially  personal  consequences  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  was 
therefore  informed  by  Judd  "  that  he  could 
say  to  his  father  that  all  had  been  arranged, 
and  that,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could  pre- 
dict, Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  in  Washington  at 
6  o'clock  the  next  morning."  t  With  this 
message  Mr.  Seward  returned  to  Washington, 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suite  proceeded  to 
Harrisburg,  where  on  that  same  Friday,  the  2 2d 
of  February,  he  was  officially  received  by  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  other  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  suite  had 
as  yet  been  notified  of  any  thing  connected  with 
the  matter;  but  Mr.  Judd  had  suggested  to 
him  that  he  felt  exceedingly  the  responsibility 
of  the  advice  he  had  given  and  the  steps  he 

*  See  Lossing,  "  Civil  War,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  147-149, 
a  letter  from  Kennedy,  and  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Stone. 

t  Judd  to  Pinkerton,  November  3d,  1867. 

*  Many  caricatures  and  comments  of  that  day  were 
based  upon  the  following  sentence  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
"  New  York  Times  " :  "  lie  wore  a  Scotch  plaid  cap  and 


had  taken,  and  that  he  thought  it  due  to  the 
age  and  standing  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  President-elect's  party  that  at  least  they 
should  be  informed  and  consulted.  "  To  the 
above  suggestions,"  writes  Judd,  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln assented,  adding  :  '  I  reckon  they  will 
laugh  at  us,  Judd,  but  you  had  better  get  them 
together.'  It  was  arranged  that  after  the  re- 
ception at  the  State-house,  and  before  dinner, 
the  matter  should  be  fully  laid  before  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  of  the  party :  Judge  David 
Davis,  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  Major  David 
Hunter,  Captain  John  Pope,  and  Ward  H. 
Lamon." 

Mr.  Judd's  narrative  then  further  recites  what 
occurred : 

"  The  meeting  thus  arranged  took  place  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  present.  The  facts 
were  laid  before  them  by  me,  together  with  the  details 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  action.  There  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  some  warm  discussion,  and  I  was  sub- 
jected to  a  very  rigid  aoss-examination.  Judge  Davis, 
who  had  expressed  no  opinion,  but  contented  himself 
with  asking  rather  pointed  questions,  turned  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion, and  said  :  '  Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  is  your  o'v\ti 
judgment  upon  this  matter  ?  '  Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 
'  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  considerably,  since  I 
went  over  the  ground  with  Pinkerton  last  night.  The 
appearance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  with  warning 
from  another  source,  confirms  Mr.  Pinkerton's  belief. 
Unless  there  are  some  other  reasons  besides  fear  of 
ridicule,  I  am  disposed  to  carry  out  Judd's  plan.'  Judge 
Davis  then  said :  '  That  settles  the  matter,  gentlemen.' 
Colonel  Sumner  said:  'So  be  it,  gentlemen;  it  is  against 
my  judgment,  but  I  have  undertaken  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  shall  do  it.'  I  tried  to 
convince  him  that  any  additional  person  added  to  the 
risk  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  old  soldier  was  up, 
and  debate  was  useless. 

"  The  party  separated  about  4  p.  M.,  the  others  to  go 
to  the  dinner  table,  and  myself  to  go  to  the  railroad 
station  and  the  telegraph  office.  At  a  quarter  to  6  I 
was  back  at  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  still  at  the 
table.  In  a  few  moments  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
side  door  of  the  hotel.  Either  Mr.  Nicolay  or  Mr. 
Lamon  called  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  table.  He  went  to 
his  room,  changed  his  dinner  dress  for  a  traveling  suit, 
and  came  down  with  a  soft  hat  sticking  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  shawl  on  his  arm.t  As  the  party  passed  through 
the  hall  I  said,  in  a  low  tone,  '  Lamon,  go  ahead.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  the  carriage,  drive  off;  the 
crowd  must  not  be  allowed  to  identify  him.'  Mr.  La- 
mon v/ent  first  to  the  carriage ;  Colonel  Sumner  was 
following  close  after  Mr.  Lincoln ;  I  put  my  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder ;  he  turned  to  see  what  was  wanted, 
and  before  I  could  explain,  the  carriage  was  off.  The 
situation  was  a  little  awkw  ard,  to  use  no  stronger  terms, 
for  a  few  moments,  until  I  said  to  the  Colonel :  •  When 
we  get  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  determine 
what  apology  is  due  to  you.'  " 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  various  stages 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  journey.    The  plan  arranged 

a  very  long  military  cloak,  so  that  he  was  entirely  un- 
recognizable." This  description  was  the  pure  in- 
vention of  a  newspaper  correspondent  understood 
to  be  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  who  later  in  the  war 
was  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette  for  publishing  a 
forged  proclamation,  about  the  draft,  in  the  New  York 
newspapers. 
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by  the  railroad  and  telegraph  officials  was 
carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail,  without  de- 
lay or  special  incident,  and  without  coming  to 
the  knoAvledge  of  any  person  on  the  train  or 
elsewhere,  except  those  to  whom  the  secret 
was  confided.  The  President-elect  and  his 
single  companion  were  safely  and  comfortably 
carried  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia,  and 
at  midnight  took  their  berths  in  the  sleeping- 
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car  of  the  regular  train  from  New  York,  pass- 
ing through  Baltimore  unrecognized  and  un- 
disturbed, and  arriving  in  Washington  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  23d.  Here 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burne,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and 
conducted  to  Willard's  Hotel.  The  family  and 
the  suite  made  the  journey  direct  from  Har- 
risburg to  Baltimore,  according  to  the  previ- 
ously published  programme,  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington late  that  evening.  They  encountered 
in  Baltimore  no  incivility,  nor  any  unusual 
disorder,  though,  as  elsewhere,  dense  crowds, 
very  inadequately  controlled  by  the  police, 
surrounded  the  railroad  depots  and  filled  the 
streets  through  which  their  carriages  passed. 
All  temptation,  however,  to  commit  an  assault 
was  now  past,  since  it  was  every  where  known 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  with  the  party,  but 
had  already  arrived  at  his  destination. 


LINCOLN  S  INAUGURATION. 

Arrived  in  Washington,  and  installed  in 
the  spacious  parlors  on  the  second  floor  of 
Vol.  XXXV.— 39. 


Willard's  Hotel,  fronting  on  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue, Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  little  more  than  a 
week  to  prepare  for  the  inauguration.  Of  this 
a  part  was  taken  up  with  the  customary  in- 
troductory visits, —  to  the  outgoing  President 
and  Cabinet,  where  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his 
counselors  received  him  with  cordial  polite- 
ness ;  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  friends 
and  somewhat  sullenly  greeted  by 
foes ;  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ven- 
erable chief  and  associate  justices 
extended  to  him  an  affable  recogni- 
tion as  the  lawful  successor  in  con- 
stitutional rulership.  In  his  own 
parlors,  also,  the  President-elect  re- 
ceived numerous  demonstrations  of 
respect.  President  Buchanan  and 
his  Cabinet  officially  returned  his 
visit.  The  Peace  Conference,  em- 
bracing distinguished  delegates  from 
all  the  free  States  and  the  border 
slave-States,  and  headed  by  their 
chairman,  ex-President  Tyler,  wait- 
ed upon  him  in  a  body,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  formal  and  unanimous 
resolution.*  His  presidential  rivals, 
Douglas  and  Breckinridge,  each 
made  him  a  call  of  courtesy.  The 
mayor  and  the  municipal  council 
came  in  an  official  visit  of  welcome. 
Several  delegations  and  many  high 
functionaries  repeated  these  cere- 
monial calls,  which  again  were  sup- 
plemented by  numerous  cordial  in- 
vitations to  private  hospitality.  While  all  these 
tokens  of  respect  were  sincere  and  loyal,  there 
was  no  concealment  of  a  deep  anxiety  m  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  a  curiosity  to  learn  how  the 
new  President  would  deal  with  an  organized 
rebellion,  which  had  been  allowed  by  his  pre- 
decessor to  establish  itself  without  the  least 
hindrance,  and  which,  while  committing  re- 
peated acts  of  war,  had  as  yet  perpetrated 
no  violence  or  bloodshed, —  only,  however, 
because  it  had  met  neither  official  nor  military 
resistance. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  labor  during  this  inter- 
im was  his  consultation  with  the  more  influ- 
ential leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who, 
either  as  members  of  Congress,  delegates  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  or  as  casual  or  special 
visitors  to  the  capital  at  this  moment,  had  a 
final  word  to  say  to  him  about  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Cabinet  or  the  policy  of  his  Admin- 
istration. Thus  from  the  23d  of  February  to 
the  4th  of  March,  every  moment  of  the  day 
and  many  hours  of  the  night  were  occupied. 
As  his  doors  were  at  all  times  freely  opened, 
*"  Proceedings  of  Peace  Conference,"  pp.  336-337- 
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and  as  his  life-long  habit  was  to  listen  patiently 
to  counsel  from  all  quarters,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  President  ever  approached  his  task 
better  informed  of  the  temper  of  his  followers, 
and  none  decided  more  deliberately  upon  his 
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general  course  of  conduct.  Yet,  here  as  after- 
wards, he  followed  the  practice  of  holding  his 
convictions  open  to  the  latest  moment,  and  of 
not  irrevocably  committing  himself  to  specific 
acts  till  the  instant  of  their  execution. 

Neither  in  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet  nor 
in  his  proposed  administrative  policy,  however, 
did  this  final  consultation  with  his  party  friends 
work  any  essential  alteration  of  his  own  well- 
formed  opinions.  His  executive  counselors 
were  chosen  upon  plans  long  since  matured 
in  his  own  mind;  and  his  inaugural  address, 
composed  and  privately  printed  at  Springfield, 
received  on  the  last  days  several  slight  changes 
in  the  text,  and  a  number  of  verbal  changes, 
mainly  suggested  by  the  very  few  individuals 
to  whom  he  submitted  it.  Judge  David  Davis 
read  it  while  in  Springfield.  Hon.  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing read  it  in  Indianapolis  after  the  presidential 
journey  was  begun,  and  suggested  perhajjs  the 
most  important  modification  which  he  made. 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,read  it  in  Washing- 
ton, and  highly  commended  it,  suggesting  no 
changes.  As  would  be  natural  in  any  great  po- 
litical leader  .scanning  his  successful  rival's  first 
act  of  practical  statesmanship,  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  document  was  made  by  Mr. 
Seward.  The  President-elect  handed  him  a 
copy  some  time  during  the  day  of  his  arrival; 
and  the  next  day  being  .Sunday,  Mr.  Seward 


seems  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
examining  the  inaugural  and  in  writing  out 
the  list  of  alterations  and  amendments  which 
he  thought  advisable.  On  Sunday  evening 
he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  with  his 
list  of  suggestions  he  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"  Sunday  Evening,  February  24th,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  suggested  many  changes 
of  little  importance  severally,  but  in  their  general  ef- 
fect tending  to  soothe  the  public  mind.  Of  course  the 
concessions  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  if  they  are  to  be 
of  avail,  at  the  cost  of  the  winning,  the  triumphant 
party.  I  do  not  fear  their  displeasure.  They  will  be 
loyal,  \\hatever  is  said.  Not  so  the  defeated,  irritated, 
angered,  frenzied  party.  I,  my  dear  sir,  have  devoted 
myself  singly  to  the  study  of  the  case  here  —  with  ad- 
vantages of  access  and  free  communication  with  all 
parties  of  all  sections.  I  have  a  common  responsibility 
and  interest  with  you,  and  I  shall  adhere  to  you  faith- 
fully in  every  case.  You  must,  therefore,  allow  me  to 
speak  frankly  and  candidly.  In  this  spirit,  I  declare 
to  you  my  conviction,  that  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs, even  if  modified  as  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ments, will  give  such  advantages  to  the  Disunionists 
that  Virginia  and  Maryland  will  secede,  and  we  shall 
within  ninety,  perhaps  within  sixty,  days  be  obliged  to 
fight  the  South  for  this  capital,  with  a  divided  North 
for  our  reliance,  and  we  shall  not  have  one  loyal  mag- 
istrate or  ministerial  officer  south  of  the  Potomac. 

"  In  that  case  the  dismemberment  of  the  Republic 
would  date  from  the  inauguration  of  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. I  therefore  most  respectfully  counsel  the 
omission  of  those  paragraphs.  I  know  the  tenacity  of 
party  friends,  and  I  honor  and  respect  it.  But  I  know 
also  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  real  peril  of  the 
crisis.  It  has  not  been  their  duty  to  study  it,  as  it  has 
been  mine.  Only  the  soothing  words  which  I  have 
spoken  have  saved  us  and  carried  us  along  thus  far. 
Every  loyal  man,  and  indeed  every  disloyal  man,  in  the 
South  will  tell  you  this. 

"  Your  case  is  quite  like  that  of  Jefferson.  Hebrought 
the  first  Republican  party  into  power  against  and  over 
a  party  ready  to  resist  and  dismember  the  Government. 
Partisan  as  he  was,  he  sank  the  partisan  in  the  patriot 
in  his  inaugural  address,  and  propitiated  his  adversa- 
ries by  declaring :     '  We  are  all  Federalists,  all  Re- 
publicans.'   I  could  wish  that  you  would  think  it  wise 
to  follow  this  example  in  this  crisis.  Be  sure  that  while 
all  your  administrative    conduct  will  be  in   harmony    , 
with  Republican  principles  and  policy,  you  cannot  lose    j 
the  Republican  party  by  practicing  in  your  advent  to    1 
office  the  magnanimity  of  a  victor. 

"  Very  faithfully  your  friend, 
"  [Wm.  H.  Seward.  ] 
"  The  PIonorable  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"  General  Remarks : 

"  The  argument  is  strong  and  conclusive,  and  ought 
not  to  be  in  anyway  abridged  or  modified. 

"  But  something  besides  or  in  addition  to  argument 
is  needful  —  to  meet  and  remove  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion in  the  South,  and  despondency  and  fear  in  the 
East. 

"  Some  words  of  affection  —  some  of  calm  and  cheer- 
ful confidence."  * 

Mr.  Seward  only  suggested  two  important 
changes:  (i)  To  omit  the  reference  to  the 
Chicago  platform  mentioned  in  his  letter,  with 
the  announcement  that  the  President  would 


'*  Unpublished  MS.  For  the  copy  of  this  letter  and 
other  valuable  manuscripts,  we  are  indebted  to  Hon 
Frederick  W.  Seward. 
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follow  the  principles  therein  declared.  (2) 
Instead  of  a  declaradon  of  intention  to  re- 
claim, hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  places 
and  property  belonging  to  the  Ciovernment, 
to  speak  ambiguously  about  the  exercise  of 


tentious  diction.  The  literary  styles  of  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln  diftered  essentially. 
Mr.  Seward  was  strongly  addicted  to  and  un- 
usually felicitous  in  long,  sonorous  sentences, 
amplifying  his  thought  to  general  application 
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power,  and  to  hint  rather  at  forbearance.  The 
other  modifications  in  his  list  were  simple 
changes  of  phraseology  —  aftecting  only  the 
style,  but  changing  no  argument  or  proposi- 
tion of  policy.  Whether  these  were  on  the 
whole  an  improvement  depends  perhaps  upon 
the  taste  of  the  reader  and  critic,  whether  he 
prefers  a  full  and  formal  or  a  direct  and  sen- 


and  to  philosophic  breadth.  Mr.  Lincoln  liked 
to  condense  his  idea  into  a  short  sentence, 
with  legal  conciseness  and  specific  point.  In 
the  present  crisis  Mr.  Seward's  policy,  as  an- 
nounced in  his  1 2th  of  January  speech,  was 
"  to  meet  prejudice  with  conciliation,  exac- 
tion with  concession  which  ^surrenders  no 
principle,  and  violence  with  the  right  hand  of 
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peace."*  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  was,  without 
prejudice  or  passion  to  state  frankly  and  main- 
tain firmly  the  position  and  doctrines  assumed 
by  the  American  people  in  the  late  presiden- 
tial election.  Mr.  Seward  believed  himself  to 
be  the  past  and  the  coming  peacemaker ;  and 
thus  his  whole  ettbrt  was  to  soften,  to  post- 
pone, to  use  diplomacy.  His  corrections  of 
the  inaugural  were  in  this  view :  a  more  care- 


seized  by  the  rebels,  but  for  the  present  to 
declare  only  that  he  would  hold  those  yet  in 
possession  of  the  Government.  One  other 
somewhat  important  change  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  made.  In  the  origmal  draft  any  idea 
of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 
rather  repelled  than  invited.  In  the  revision 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  should  "  favor  rather  than 
oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it,"  and  further  expressed 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  amendment 
recently  proposed  by  Congress.  All  these 
various  alterations,  proposed  or  adopted,  are 
added  as  notes  to  the  text  of  the  inaugural  in 
this  chapter,  where  the  critical  student  will 
compare  them  with  special  interest. 

It  was  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  inau- 
gural that  Mr.  Lincoln's  mastery  in  literary  art 
clearly  revealed  itself  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  postscript  of  his  letter,  thought  that 
"  some  words  of  affection  —  some  of  calm  and 
cheerful  confidence,"  "  to  meet  and  remove 
prejudice  and  passion  in  the  South,  and  de- 
spondency and  fear  in  the  East,"  ought  to  be 
added.  In  the  original  draft  the  concluding 
sentence,  addressing  itself  to  "  my  dissatis- 
fied fellow-countrymen,"  was :  "With  you  and 
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ful  qualification  of  statement,  a  greater  ambi- 
guity of  phrase,  a  gain  in  smoothness,  but  a 
loss  in  brevity  and  force.  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  nearly  all  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  Seward.  But  those 
which  he  himself  modified,  and  such  further 
alterations  as  he  added  of  his  own  accord, 
show  that  whatever  the  inaugural  gained  in 
form  and  style  in  these  final  touches  came  as 
much  through  his  own  power  of  literary  crit- 
icism as  from  the  more  practiced  pen  of  Mr. 
Seward.  The  most  vital  change  in  the  docu- 
ment was  in  adopting  a  suggestion  of  his  friend 
Browning,  not  to  announce  a  purpose  to  re- 
capture   Sumter  and  other  forts  and   places 

*  Seward,  Senate  .Speech,  January  12th,  1861.  Globe, 
7AZ- 


not  with  me  is  the  solemn  question.  Shall  it  be 
peace  or  a  sword  ?  "  This  ending  Mr.  Seward 
proposed  to  strike  out,  and  submitted  two  drafts 
of  a  closing  paragraph  to  take  its  place.  One 
of  them  was  long  and  commonplace  ;  under 
the  other  lurked  a  fine  poetic  thought  awk- 
wardly expressed.  This  Mr.  Lincoln  took,  but 
his  more  artistic  sense  transformed  it  into  an 
illustration  of  perfect  and  tender  beauty. 

The  acts  of  the  last  ten  days  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's administration  were  entirely  colorless  and 
negative.  The  deliberations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  much-vaunted  Peace  Conference 
])roved  as  barren  and  worthless  as  Dead  Sea 
fruit.  The  concluding  labors  of  Congress  were 
of  considerable  importance,  but  of  no  immedi- 
ate effect.  'I'here  was,  therefore,  as  little  in  pub- 
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lie  affairs  as  in  public  advice  to  cause  the 
President-elect  to  reconsider  or  remodel  his 
thoughts  and  purposes. 

Inauguration  Day  fell  on  Monday,  and  the 
ceremonies  took  place  with  somewhat  unusual 
attention  to  display  and  very  uncommon  pre- 
cautions to  insure  public  order  and  the  safety 
of  all  the  participants.  General  Stone,  who  had 
charge  of  the  military  arrangements,  has  re- 
lated them  with  some  minuteness. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March,  General  Scott 
held  a  conference  at  his  headquarters,  there  being  pres- 
ent his  staff,  General  Sumner,  and  myself;  and  then 
was  arranged  the  programme  of  the  procession.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  was  to  drive  to  Willard's  Hotel  and 
call  upon  the  President-elect.  The  two  were  to  ride  in 
the  same  carriage,  between  double  files  of  a  squadron 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  cavalry.  The  company  of 
sappers  and  miners  were  to  march  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dential carriage,  and  the  infantry  and  riflemen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  to  follow  it.  Riflemen  in 
squads  were  to  be  placed  on  the  roofs  of  certain  com- 
manding houses  which  I  had  selected  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  with  orders  to  watch  the  windows  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  to  fire  upon  them  in  case  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  fire  from  those  windows 
on  the  presidential  carriage.  The  small  force  of  regu- 
lar cavalry  which  had  arrived  was  to  guard  the  side- 
street  crossings  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  to  move 
from  one  to  another  during  the  passage  of  the  proces- 
sion. A  battalion  of  District  of  Columbia  troops  were 
to  be  placed  near  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  riflemen 
in  the  windows  of  the  wings  of  the  Capitol.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  presidential  party  at  the  Capitol  the  troops 
were  to  be  stationed  so  as  to  return  in  the  same  order 
after  the  ceremony.""^ 

General  Stone  does  not  mention  another 
item  of  preparation, — that  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  not  far  from  the  north  entrance  to  the 
Capitol,  commanding  both  the  approach  and 
the  broad  plateau  of  the  east  front,  was  sta- 
tioned a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  which  General  Scott  remained 
a  careful  observer  of  the  scene  during  the  entire 
ceremonies,  ready  to  take  personal  command 
and  direction  should  any  untoward  occurrence 
render  it  necessary. 

The  closing  duties  of  the  session,  which  ex- 
pired at  noon,  kept  President  Buchanan  at  the 
Capitol  till  the  last  moment.  Accompanied  by 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  he  finally  reached 
Willard's  and  conducted  the  President-elect 
to  his  carriage,  in  which,  side  by  side,  they 
rode  in  the  procession,  undisturbed  by  the 
slightest  disorder.  When  they  reached  the 
Senate  Chamber,  already  densely  packed  with 
officials  and  civilians,  the  ceremony  of  swear- 
ing-in the  Vice-President  was  soon  performed. 

*  General  C.  P.  Stone, "  Washington  on  the  Eve  of 
the  War."     The  Century,  July,  1883. 

t  The  dramatic  element  of  the  scene  in  another  view 
has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  "Life  of  Lin- 
coln," p.  278,  where  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
must  have  wondered  at  the  strange  conjunction  of  per- 
sonages and  events.  The  '  Stephen  '  of  his  first  speech 
in  the  old  senatorial  campaign  was  a  defeated  candidate 
Vol.  XXXV.— 40. 


Then  in  a  new  procession  of  dignitaries  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  escorted  through  the  corridor  of 
the  great  edifice  to  the  east  portico,  where  be- 
low the  platform  stood  an  immense  throng  in 
waiting.  The  principal  actors  —  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  out-going 
President,  the  President-elect  and  his  family, 
the  Chief-Justice  in  his  robe,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  with  the  Bible  —  took  their  places  in  a 
central  group  on  the  front  of  the  platform,  in 
full  view  of  the  waiting  multitude.  Around  this 
central  group  other  judges  in  their  robes,  sen- 
ators, representatives,  officials,  and  prominent 
guests  crowded  to  their  seats. 

To  the  imaginative  spectator  there  might 
have  been  something  emblematic  in  the  archi- 
tectural concomitants  of  the  scene.  The  con- 
struction of  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  was 
in  mid-progress,  and  huge  derricks  held  by  a 
network  of  steel  ropes  towered  over  the  incom- 
plete structure.  In  the  grounds  in  front  stood 
the  bronze  statue  of  Liberty,  not  then  lifted  to 
the  pedestal  from  which  she  now  greets  the 
rising  sun.  At  that  moment,  indeed,  it  required 
little  poetic  illusion  to  fancy  her  looking  with  a 
mute  appeal  for  help  to  the  man  who  was  the 
center  of  all  eyes  and  hearts ;  and  could  she 
have  done  so,  her  gaze  would  already  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  vision  of  fateful  proph- 
ecy. For  in  the  central  group  of  this  inaugura- 
tion ceremony  there  confronted  each  other  four 
historic  personages  in  the  final  act  of  a  polit- 
ical drama  which  in  its  scope,  completeness, 
and  consequence  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  most  famous  in  human  record, —  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  the  author  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  representing  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  American  Government ; 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  author  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  representing  the  influence  of  the  ju- 
diciary ;  and  President  Buchanan,  who  by  his 
Lecompton  measures  and  messages  had  used 
the  whole  executive  power  and  patronage  to 
intensify  and  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  born  of 
the  repeal  and  the  dictum.  Fourth  in  the 
group  stood  Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect, 
illustrating  the  vital  political  truth  announced 
in  that  sentence  of  his  Cincinnati  speech  in 
which  he  declared : 

"  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightful 
masters  of  both  Congresses  and  Courts,  not  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who 
pervert  the  Constitution."  t 

When  the  cheers  which  greeted  his  appear- 


for  the  presidency,  who  then  stood  patriotically  at  his 
side,  holding  the  hat  of  the  republican  President,  which 
he  had  pohtely  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  inaugural 
address  ;  'James  '  had  just  walked  out  of  office  to  make 
room  for  him ;  '  Franklin '  had  passed  into  comparative 
obscurity  or  something  worse;  and  '  Roger'  had  just 
administered  to  him  the  oath  of  office. " 
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ance  had  somewhat  abated,  Senator  Baker  of 
Oregon  rose  and  introduced  ^Ir.  Lincoln  to  the 
audience:  and  stepping  forward, the  President- 
elect, in  a  firm,  clear  voice,  thoroughly  pracdced 
in  addressing  the  huge  open-air  assemblages  of 
the  West,  re^ad  his  inaugural,  to  which  every 
ear  listened  with  the  most  intense  eagerness. 

THE    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States:  In 
compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government  it- 
self, I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to 
take  in  your  presence  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President 
"before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office."' 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to 
discuss  those  matters  of  administration  about  which 
there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican 
Administration  their  property  and  their  peace  and  per- 
sonal security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has 
all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him 
who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
those  speeches  when  I  declare  that "  I  have  no  pur- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so."  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me 
did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and 
many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my 
acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me, 
the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now  read  : 

•'  Resolved,  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 


of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pre- 
text, as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that 
the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to 
be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which, 
consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given''  to  all  the  States 
\vhen  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause  —  as 
cheerfully  to  one  section,  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up 
of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now 
read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any 
other  of  its  provisions  : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what 
we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  ] 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution  —  to  this  pro^^sion 
as  much  as  to  any  other.  To  the  proposition  then, 
that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  this 
clause,  "  shall  be  delivered  up  "  their  oaths  are  iman- 
imous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  tem- 
per, could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame 
and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that 
unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
clause  should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by  State 
authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very  ma- 
terial one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which 
authority  it  is  done.  And  should  any  one,  in  any  case, 
be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept,  on  a  merely 
unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  haiu  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all 
the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  hu- 
mane jurisprudence  to  be  introduced  so  that  a  free  man 


'Mr.  Lincoln's  original  draft  contained  at  this  point 
the  following  paragraphs : 

"  The  more  modern  custom  of  electing  a  Chief  Mag- 
istrate upon  a  previously  declared  platform  of  princi- 
ples supersedes  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of 
re-stating  those  principles  in  an  address  of  this  sort. 
Upon  the  plainest  grounds  of  good  faith,  one  so  elected 
is  not  at  liberty  to  shift  his  position.  It  is  necessarily 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  that  in  his  judgment  the 
platform  which  he  thus  accepts  binds  him  to  nothing 
either  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient. 

"  Having  been  so  elected  upon  tlie  Chicago  platform, 
and  while  I  would  repeat  nothing  in  it,  of  aspersion  or 
epithet,  or  question  of  motive,  against  any  man  or 
party,  I  hold  myself  bound  by  duty,  as  v.'cll  as  impelled 
by  inclination,  to  follow,  within  the  Executive  sphere, 
the  principles  therein  declared.  By  no  other  course 
could  I  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  cither  to  omit  the  whole,  or  to 
amend  them  as  follows  : 

"The  more  modern  custom  of  nominating  a  Chief 
Magistrate  upon  a  previously  declared  summary  of 


principles  supersedes  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity 
of  re-stating  those  principles  in  an  address  of  this  sort. 
It  is  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed,  that  the  sum- 
mary binds  the  officer  elected  to  nothing  either  uncon- 
stitutional or  inexpedient.  With  this  explanation  I 
deem  it  my  duty,  as  I  am  disposed  in  feeling,  to  follow, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Executive  sphere,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  was  brought  before  the  American 
People." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  preference  of 
the  alternative  suggestions  made,  and  omitted  the 
whole. 

^In  the  original  draft  this  sentence  stood:  "The 
protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  can  be  given  will  be  cheerfully  given  to 
all  the  States,"  etc. 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  amend  it  thus :  '•  \yill  be 
cheerfully  given  in  every  case  and  under  all  circum- 
stances to  all  the  States,"  etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion,  but  him- 
self modified  it  so  as  to  read  :  "  will  be  cheerfully 
given  to  all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for 
vvfhatever  cause — " 
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be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave  ?  ^  And  might 
it  not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
enforcement  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  that  "  the  citizen  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States  ?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  witli  no  mental  res- 
ervations and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules.  And  while 
I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Con- 
gress as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it 
will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private 
stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of 
a  President  under  our  National  Constitution.  During 
that  period  fifteen  different  and  greatly  distinguished 
citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted 
it  through  many  perils,  and  generally  with  great  suc- 
cess.^ Yet,  with  all  this  scope  of  precedent,  I  now  en- 
ter upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term 
of  four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A 
disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted.'* 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and 
of  the  Constitution,  the  union  of  these  States  is  per- 
petual. Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  no  Government  proper  ever  had  a 
provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination. 
Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our 
National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  for- 
ever—  it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of 
contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  un- 


made by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it  ?  One 
party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it  —  break  it,  so  to  speak, 
but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find 
the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union 
is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union  it- 
self. The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution. 
It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in 
1774.  It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Declaration 
ol  Independence  in  1 776.  It  was  further  matured,"  and 
the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plight- 
ed and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787, 
one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establish- 
ing the  Constitution  was,  '■Ho form  a nio7-e perfect  Union.^'' 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one,  or  by  a  part 
only,  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is 
less  perfect  than  before  the  Constitution,  having  lost 
the  vital  element  of  perpetuity.  ' 

It  follows  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its 
own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union; 
that  resolves  andordinancesto  that  effect  are  legally  void ; 
and  that  acts  of  violence,  within  any  State  or  States, 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrec- 
tionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances. "* 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken ;  and  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.'' 
Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my 
part ;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  un- 
less my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in  some  authoritative 
manner  direct  the  contrary.'"  I  trust  this  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and 
maintain  itself." 

In  doing  this  there  needs  to  be  no  bloodshed  or  vio- 
lence; and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon 


^The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  was  not  in  the 
original  draft.    Mr.  Lincoln  added  it  of  his  own  accord. 

*This  sentence  stood  in  the  original :  "  They  have 
conducted  it  through  many  perils  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
with  great  success." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion  to 
make  it  read  :   "  and  generally  with  great  success." 

°In  the  original  this  sentence  read  :  "A  disruption 
of  the  Federal  Union  is  menaced,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
on  paper,  is  already  effected.  The  particulars  of  what 
has  been  done  are  so  familiar  and  so  fresh,  that  I  need 
not  waste  any  time  in  recounting  them." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  change  it  as  follows  :  "  A 
disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

°  This  sentence  originally  stood :  "  It  was  further 
matured  and  expressly  declared  and  pledged  to  be  per- 
petual," etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  own  accord  amended  it  as  follows : 
"  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then 
thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it 
should  be  perpetual,"  etc. 

'In  the  original,  this  paragraph  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  which 
contradicts  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  is  absurd." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "  and 
therefore  is  absurd."  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sugges- 
tion,and  in  addition  remodeled  the  whole  sentence,  so  as 


to  read :  "  The  Union  is  /ess  perfect  than  before  the  Con- 
stitution, having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity." 

*  The  first  half  of  this  sentence  originally  closed:  "  or- 
dinances to  that  effect  are  legally  nothing,"  and  the  sec- 
ond half,  "  are  insurrectionary  or  treasonable,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances."  Mr.  Seward's  suggestions  to 
strike  out  the  word  "  nothing  "  and  substitute  the  word 
"  void,"  and  to  strike  out  the  word  "  treasonable  "  and 
substitute  the  word  "  revolutionary,"  were  adopted. 

''In  the  original  this  sentence  stood:  "I  therefore 
consider  that  the  Union  is  unbroken ;  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  lav.-s  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  amend  it  as  follows  :  "  I 
therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken  ;  and  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  change. 

"  This  phrase  originally  stood  :  "  or  in  some  tangible 
way  direct  the  contrary." 

Mr.  Seward's  suggestion,  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  tangible  way "  and  substitute  therefor  the  words 
"  authoritative  manner,"  was  adopted. 

"  This  sentence  originally  closed  :  "  will  have  its  own 
and  defend  itself. "  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion,  to  strike 
out  these  words  and  insert  "  will  constitutionally  de- 
fend and  maintain  itself,"  was  adopted. 
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the  national  authority.'*  The  power  confided  to  me 
^vill  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect 
the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  nec- 
essary for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior 
locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding  the  Federal 
offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious 
strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the 
strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Government  to  en- 
force the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable 
withal,  that  I  deem  it  better  to  forego  for  the  time  the 
uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  "^  So  far  as  possible, 
the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect 
security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and 
reflection.  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed 
unless  current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every  case 
and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a 


view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national 
troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies 
and  aflections." 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  -another 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor 
deny ;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to 
them."  To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union, 
may  I  not  speak  ? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave,  a  matter  as  the  de- 
struction of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  why  we  do  it  ?'*  Will  you  hazard  so  des- 
perate a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any 
portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ? 
Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater 
tlian  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from  — will  you  risk  the 
commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  consti- 
tutional rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that 
any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has  been 
denied  ?  "  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,"^  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity 
of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitution 


^  In  the  original  draft  this  paragraph,  after  the  first 
sentence,  stood  as  follows  : 

"  All  the  power  at  my  disposal  will  be  used  to  re- 
claim the  public  property  and  places  which  have  fallen  : 
to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  these,  and  all  other  prop- 
erty and  places  belonging  to  the  Government  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may 
be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  in- 
vasion of  any  State.  Where  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  so 
universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there  v/ill  be  no  at- 
tem.pt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people 
for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist 
in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  of- 
fices, the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
so  nearly  impracticable  withal,  that  I  deem  it  better 
to  forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  above,  and 
to  insert  the  following: 

"  The  power  confided  to  me  shall  be  used  indeed 
with  efficacy,  but  also  with  discretion  in  every  case  and 
exigency,  according  to  the  circumstances  actually  exist- 
ing, and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  frater- 
nal sympathies  and  affections.  There  are  in  this  gov- 
ernment as  in  every  other,  emergencies  when  the  exor- 
cise of  power  lawful  in  itself  is  less  certain  to  secure 
the. just  ends  of  administration,  than  a  temporary  for- 
bearance from  it,  with  reliance  on  the  voluntary  though 
delayed  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  lasvs  which 
have  been  made  by  themselves  and  for  their  own  bene- 
fit.   I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  this  oljvious  maxim." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  did  not  adopt  this  proposal, 
but  made  a  slight  change  which  had  been  suggested  by 
another  friend.  At  Indianapolis  he  gave  a  copy  of  his 
original  draft  to  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  who  after  care- 
fully reading  it  on  his  return,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
(February  I7(h,  1861)  referring  to  this  paragraph: 
"Would  jt  not  be  judicious  so  to  modify  this  as  to  make 
it  read,  '  All  the  power  at  my  disposal  will  be  used 
to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts,  etc,'  omitting  the  declaration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  reclamation,  which  will  be  construed  into  a 
threat  or  menace,  and  will  be  irritating  even  in  the 


border  States  ?  On  principle  the  passage  is  right  as  it 
now  stands.  The  fallen  places  ought  to  be  reclaimed. 
But  cannot  that  be  accomplished  as  well  or  even  better 
without  announcing  the  purpose  in  your  inaugural  ?  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  Mr.  Browning's  advice,  and 
modified  his  own  phraseology  as  proposed. 

He  also  made  in  this  paragraph  another  slight  change 
of  phraseolog)-.  For,  "  there  will  be  no  invasion  of  any 
State,"  he  substituted,  "there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere." 

"This  phrase  originally  was,  "  The  mails,  unless  re- 
fused, will  continue  to  be  furnished,"  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  changed  this  to  read  :  "  The  mails,  unless  re 
pelled." 

"This  paragraph  originally  closed  with  the  following 
sentence  :  "  This  course  will  be  pursued  until  current 
experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper."  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  changed  this  so  as  toread: 
"  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless 
current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modifica- 
tion or  change  to  be  proper."  He  also  added  a  part  of 
the  language  proposed  by  Mr.  Seward  for  the  previous 
paragraph,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison. 

"  This  sentence  originally  stood  :  "  That  there  are 
persons  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union,"  etc.  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  amend  so  as  to  make  it  read: 
"  That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union,"  etc.  Mr. 
Lincoln  changed  the  amendment  to,  "That  there  are 
persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek,"  etc. 

Mr.  Seward  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  sentence,  after  the  word  "  them,"  the  following  : 
"  because  I  am  sure  they  must  be  few  in  number  and 
of  little  influence  when  their  pernicious  principles  are 
fully  understood." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion. 

•"Mr.  Lincoln  himself  struck  out  the  v/ord  "Union" 
as  it  originally  appeared  in  this  sentence,  and  inserted 
in  lieu  the  words  "  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  mem- 
ories, and  its  hopes." 

"  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "  distinct  " 
after  the  words,  "  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any,"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  tliis  paragraph. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion. 

"In  this  sentence  Mr.  Lincoln  liimself  changed  the 
word  "constructed"  to  "constituted." 


LINCOLN'S  IN  A  UG  URA  TION. 


has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of  num- 
bers, a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any 
clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly  would,  if 
such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are 
so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations, 
guarantees  and  prohibitions,"^  in  the  Constitution,  that 
controversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no 
organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur 
in  practical  administration.'^  No  foresight  can  antici- 
pate, nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain, 
express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall 
fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by 
State  authority  ?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
say.  Afay  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  ? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  I\/2ist  Con- 
gress protect  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitu- 
tional controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into 
majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority  will  not 
acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must 
cease.  There  is  no  other  alternative ;  for  continuing 
the  Government  is  acquiescence  on  one  side  or  the 
other."  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn 
will  divide  and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own 
will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to 
be  controlled  by  such  minority.^  For  instance,  why 
may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  por- 
tions of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to  secede  from 
it  ?  '^  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 


Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to  produce  harmony 
only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession  ?  ^ 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence 
of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional checks  and  limitations,  and  always  changing 
easily  with  deliberate  clianges  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  peo- 
ple.^ Whoever  rejects  it  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  an- 
archy or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible  ;  the 
rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is 
wholly  inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority 
principle,  anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all 
that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position,  assumed  by  some,  that 
constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must 
be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as 
to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled 
to  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel 
cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Government.'" 
And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision 
may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  with 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  never  be- 
come a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne 
than  could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.^  At  the 
same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  upon  vital  questions,  affect- 
ing the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are 
made  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  per- 
sonal actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned 
their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribu- 
nal.^  Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the 


''The  phrase,  "by  affirmations  and  negations,"  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  make,  "  by  affirmations  and  nega- 
tions, guarantees  and  prohibitions." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

'"The  phrase,  "applicable  to  every  question,"  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  change  to,  "  applicable  to  every 
possible  question." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  the  change. 

"  In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  substi- 
tute the  words  "  acquiesce  "  and  "  acquiescence  "  for 
"  submit  "  and  "  submission." 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  suggestion. 

^  The  original  phrase,  "  a  minority  of  their  own 
number  will  secede  from  them,"  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self changed  to,  "  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede 
from  them." 

^  In  the  original  these  sentences  ran  as  follows  : 
"  For  instance,  why  may  not  South  Carolina,  a  year 
or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  from  a  new  Southern 
Confederacy,  just  as  she  now  claims  to  secede  from 
the  present  Union  ?  Her  people,  and,  indeed,  all  se- 
cession people,  are  now  being  educated  to  the  precise 
temper  of  doing  this." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  substitute  the  names  "  Ala- 
bama or  Florida  "  for  "  South  Carolina  "  ;  and  the 
word  "communities  "  for  "  people." 

Instead  of  adopting  this,  Mr.  Lincoln  re-wrote  the 
whole,  as  follows  :  "  For  instance,  why  may  not  any 
portion  of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the 
present  Union  now  claim  to  secede  from  it  ?  All  who 
cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now  being  educated 
to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this." 


'^  For  the  original  phrase, "  a  Southern  Union,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  substituted,  "a  new  Union." 

^  The  original  sentence,  "  A  constitutional  majority 
is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people,"  Mr.  Sew- 
ard proposed  to  change  to,  "A  majority  held  in  re- 
straint by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sove- 
reign," etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  change. 

^  In  this  sentence  the  final  clause,  "  while  they  are 
also  entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in 
all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment," was  suggested  by  Mr.  Seward  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

^'  In  the  original  this  phrase  ran  :  "  the  greater  evils 
of  a  different  rule."  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  substitute 
"  practice  "  for  "  rule."  and  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  out 
the  word  "  greater,"  making  it  read,  "the  evils  of  a 
different  practice." 

^  In  the  original  this  sentence  stood:  "But  if  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  upon  vital  questions  affect- 
ing the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  plain  that  the  peo- 
ple will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having 
turned  their  government  over  to  the  despotism  of  the 
few  life  officers  composing  the  court." 

Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  amend  it  as  follows  :  "  At 
the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  upon  \'ital  questions  af- 
fecting the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocablv  fixed  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions. 


--^-o 


ri^i^t^    '^iZ^    ^^^^^^L^    ^wi?'      ^-    ^z^t/Zl.^  ^     ^^^<^ 
-^^U^  i^^   ^^u^j    f-aZlLt,  /uL^j^     ^2^-^     j;^^/**. 

Seward's   suggestion   for   close   of   inaugural  address,     (from  the  original  ms.j 

sou  can  have  no  conHici,  without  bein;;  yourselves  the  aggressora.  I'oii  have  no  oath 
•egisiered  in  HeaveD  to  destroy  the  government,  while  /shall  have  the  raoglsolenio  one 
to  "preserve,  proieol  and  defend"  it.  Jijtf  I  mi  fwfcwit  ihn  ikhib^  ■;iwwi«j»iiitWiMI 
■A»»^«w—i^i>yi  ■  afit.     Wfitri  B I  ij  1 1  1    II  III     I  ,|i*w^Bwt^iMBpi^^«rf 

t^Z^,      0>£^     £nre^     C^fl^    /^2r-ii,oO   £aytr^.^A^^     ir^rCi^    AtjtZJ    /2'i-v/^€-^    ^^^J^  C-^-, 

/yi^     ^Z^^    UAKA.f\^     U/^^j^,^    fi.^ji,c^    1^^-i^.c^^^,^^     Xa   /Ua^    /^    t-^y^-^ 
/Cr^^  iL      (PfLj   'C-eA^^^'^       ^IxO^,^^     erf  ffi-A.^      />a_<a-^cIU^   , 

closing  paragraph,     (from  original  from  which  the  address  was  delivered.) 

A  cheer  greeted  the  conclusion.   Chief- Jus-  Then,  while  the  battery  on  the  brow  of  the 

tice  Taney  arose,  the  clerk  opened  his  Bible,  hill  thundered  its  salute,  citizen  Buchanan  and 

and  Mr.  Lincoln,  Jayintij  his  hand  upon  It,  with  President  Lincoln  returned  to  their  carriage, 

deliberation  pronounced  the  oath  :  and  the  military  procession  escorted  them  from 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  do  solemnly  swear  the  Capitol  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  on  the 

that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Pres-  threshold    of  which    Mr.   Buchanan    warmly 

ident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  shook  the  hand  of  his  successor,  with  heartfelt 

best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  de-  good  wishes  for  his  personal  happiness  and  the 

fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  national  peace  and  prosperity. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN:    A    HISTORY.* 
THE    FORMATION    OF   THE    CABINET. 
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LINCOLN  S    CABINET. 

HERE  is  distinguished  author- 
ity t  for  the  statement  that  the 
work  of  framing  the  new  Cabi- 
net was  mainly  performed  on 
the  evening  of  the  presidential 
election.  After  the  polls  were 
closed  on  the  6th  of  November  (so  Mr.  Lin- 
coln related  a  year  or  two  later),  the  super- 
intendent of  the  telegraph  at  Springfield  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  remain  in  his  office  and 
read  the  dispatches  as  they  should  come  in. 
He  accepted  the  offer  ;  and,  reporting  himself 
in  due  time  at  the  telegraph  office,  from  which 
all  other  visitors  were  excluded  at  9  o'clock, 
awaited  the  result  of  the  eventful  day.  Soon  the 
telegrams  came  thick  and  fast  —  first  from  the 
neighboring  precincts  and  counties ;  then  from 
the  great  Western  cities,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati;  and  finally  from  the  capitals  of  the 
doubtful  States,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Empire  State  of  New  York.  Here  in 
this  little  room,  in  the  company  of  two  or  three 
silent  operators  moving  about  their  myste- 
riously clicking  instruments,  and  recording 
with  imperturbable  gravity  the  swift-throb- 
bing messages  from  near  and  far,  Mr.  Lincoln 
read  the  reports  as  they  came  in,  first  in  vague 
and  fragmentary  dribblets,  and  later  in  the 
rising  and  swelling  stream  of  cheering  news. 
There  was  never  a  nicer  or  closer  calculator 
of  political  probabilities  than  himself.  He  was 
emphatically  at  home  among  election  figures. 
All  his  political  life  he  had  scanned  tables  of 
returns  with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as  he 
analyzed  and  scrutinized  maxims  of  govern- 
ment or  platforms  of  parties.  Now,  as  formerly, 
he  was  familiar  with  all  the  turning-points  in 
contested  counties  and  "  close  "  districts,  and 
knew  by  heart  the  value  of  each  and  every 
local  loss  or  gain  and  its  relation  to  the  grand 
result.  In  past  years,  at  the  close  of  many  a 
hot  campaign  he  had  searched  out  the  com- 
forts of  victory  from  a  discouraging  and  ad- 
verse-looking column  of  figures,  or  correctly 
read  the  fatal  omen  of  defeat  in  some  frag- 
mentary  announcement  from   a  precinct  or 

t  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  conversation.  J.  G.  N.,  per- 
sonal memoranda.   MS. 
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county.  Silently,  as  they  were  transcribed,  the 
operators  handed  him  the  messages,  which  he 
laid  on  his  knee  while  he  adjusted  his  specta- 
cles, and  then  read  and  re-read  several  times 
with  deliberation.  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  indications.  From  a  scattering  beginning, 
made  up  of  encouraging  local  fragments,  the 
hopeful  news  rose  to  almost  uninterrupted 
tidings  of  victory.  Soon  a  shower  of  congrat- 
ulatory telegrams  fell  from  the  wires,  and  while 
his  partisans  and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  thus  shaking  hands  with  him 
"  by  lightning  "  over  the  result,  he  could  hear 
the  shouts  and  speeches  of  his  Springfield  fol- 
lowers, gathered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  State- 
house  across  the  street,  and  fairly  making  that 
building  shake  with  their  rejoicings. 

Of  course  his  first  emotions  were  those  of 
a  kindling  pleasure  and  pride  at  the  sweeping 
completeness  of  his  success.  But  this  was  only 
a  momentary  glow.  He  was  indeed  President- 
elect; but  with  that  consciousness  there  fell 
upon  him  the  appalling  shadow  of  his  mighty 
task  and  responsibility.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
suddenly  bore  the  whole  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  could  not  shake  it  off";  and  sitting 
there  in  the  yet  early  watches  of  the  night,  he 
read  the  still-coming  telegrams  in  a  sort  of 
absent-minded  mechanical  routine,  while  his 
"  inner  man  "  took  up  the  crushing  burden  of 
his  country's  troubles,  and  traced  out  the  labo- 
rious path  of  coming  duties.  "  When  I  finally 
bade  my  friends  good- night  and  left  that  room," 
said  Lincoln,  "  I  had  substantially  completed 
the  framework  of  my  Cabinet  as  it  now 
exists." 

If  the  grouping  and  combining  of  the  new 
President's  intended  councilors  occurred  at 
this  time,  it  is  no  less  true  that  some  of  them 
were  selected  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  the 
mean  time  no  one  was  informed  of  his  inten- 
tions in  this  regard.  For  a  full  month  after 
the  election  he  gave  no  intimation  whatever 
of  his  purpose.  Cabinet-making  is  at  all  times 
difficult,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  and  acknowledged, 
even  though  he  had  already  progressed  thus 
far  in  his  task.  Up  to  the  early  days  of  De- 
cember he  followed  the  current  of  newspaper 
criticism,  daily  read  his  budget  of  private  let- 
ters, gave  numerous  interviews  to  visiting  pol- 
n  Hay,  18S6-7.    All  rights  reserved. 
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iticians  of  prominence  and  influence  from  other 
States,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  short  visit  to 
Chicago,  met  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Hamhn, 
the  Vice-President-elect,  —  all  constituting, 
most  probably,  little  else  than  a  continued 
study  of  the  Cabinet  question.  Never  arbitrary 
nor  dictatorial  in  the  decision  of  any  matter, 
he  took  unusual  care  on  this  point  to  receive 
patiently  and  consider  seriously  all  the  advice, 
recommendations,  and  objections  which  his 
friends  from  different  States  had  to  offer. 

His  personal  experience  during  his  service 
as  a  member  of  Congress  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  sharp  and  bitter  contentions 
which  grow  out  of  office-seeking  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  It  was  therefore  doubt- 
less with  the  view  to  fortify  himself  in  his  selec- 
tions, that  he  now  determined  to  make  definite 
offers  of  some  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. The  question  of  taking  part  of  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  from  among  his  political 
opponents,  and  from  the  hostile  or  complain- 
ing Southern  States,  had  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  his  own  mind.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  following,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  and  inserted  as  a  short  lead- 
ing editorial  in  the  Springfield  ''Journal "  on  the 
morning  of  December  12th  (or  13th),  i860: 

"  We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a  supposed  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  his  Cabi- 
net two  or  three  Southern  gentlemen  from  the  parties 
opposed  to  him  poUtically,  that  we  are  prompted  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

"First.  Is  it  known  that  any  such  gentleman  of 
character  would  accept  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  ? 

"  Second,  If  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on  the  politi- 
cal differences  between  them,  or  do  they  enter  upon 
the  administration  in  open  opposition  to  each  other  ?  ' ' 

The  high  authorship  of  these  paragraphs 
was  not  announced,  but  the  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  was  so  complete  that  the  newspapers  were 
not  amiss  in  guessing  whence  they  emanated. 

The  selection  of  enemies  being  out  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  execution  of  long- 
matured  plans,  proceeded  to  choose  his  friends, 
and  those  of  the  best  and  ablest.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  December  8th,  i860,  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing letters : 

Springfield,  III.,  December  8lh,  i860. 
My  Dear  .Sir  :  With  your  permission  I  shall  at 
the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  own  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Ho.v.  William  H.  Seward, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

Springfield,  III.,  December  8th,  i860. 

My  Dear  .Sir  :    In  addition  to  the  accompanying 

and  more  formal  note,  inviting  you  to  take  charge  of 

the  State  Department,  I  deem  it  proper  to  address  you 

this.    Rumors  have  got  into  the  newspapers  to  the  ef- 


fect that  the  Department  named  above  would  be  ten- 
dered you  as  a  compliment,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  you  would  decline  it.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that 
I  have  said  nothing  to  justify  these  rumors.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  my  purpose,  from  the  day  of  the 
nomination  at  Chicago,  to  assign  you,  by  your  leave, 
this  place  in  the  Administration.  I  have  delayed  so  long 
to  communicate  that  purpose,  in  deference  to  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  proper  caution  in  the  case.  Nothing  has 
been  developed  to  change  my  view  in  the  premises ; 
and  I  now  offer  you  the  place  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
accept  it,  and  with  the  belief  that  your  position  in  the 
public  eye,  your  integrity,  ability,  learning,  and  great 
experience  all  combine  to  render  it  an  appointment 
preeminently  fit  to  be  made. 

One  word  more.     In  regard  to  the  patronage  sought 

with  so  much  eagerness  and  jealousy,  I  have  prescribed 

for  myself  the  maxim,  "  Justice  to  all  " ;  and  I  earnestly 

beseech  your  cooperation  in  keeping  the  maxim  good. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

This  letter,  so  full  of  frankness  and  delicate 
courtesy,  together  with  the  brief  note  preced- 
ing it,  was  sent  to  two  intimate  friends  of  the 
President-elect  at  Washington,  with  the  re- 
quest, if  their  judgment  concurred  in  the  step, 
to  hand  them  to  Mr.  Seward.  They  were  at 
once  delivered,  and  the  recipient  wrote  the 
following  equally  courteous  and  character- 
istic answer: 

■  Washington,  December  13th,  i860. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing as  well  your  note  which  tenders  to  me  a  nomination 
to  the  Senate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  also 
your  private  and  confidential  letter  on  the  same  subject. 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  my  own  feelings,  as  well 
as  a  great  injustice  to  you,  if  I  were  to  leave  occasion 
for  any  doubt  on  your  part  that  I  appreciate  as  highly 
as  I  ought  the  distinction  which,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  you  propose  to  confer  upon  me,  and 
that  I  am  fully,  perfectly,  and  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
sincerity  and  kindness  of  your  sentiments  and  wishes 
in  regard  to  my  acceptance  of  it. 

You  will  readily  believe  that,  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  so  grave  a  subject  all  at  once,  I  need  a 
little  time  to  consider  whether  I  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions and  temper  of  a  minister,  and  whether  it  is  in 
such  a  capacity  that  my  friends  would  wish  that  I  should 
act  if  I  am  to  continue  at  all  in  the  public  service. 
These  questions  are,  moreover,  to  be  considered  in  view 
of  a  very  anomalous  condition  of  public  affairs.  I  wish, 
indeed,  that  a  conference  with  you  upon  them  were  pos- 
sible. But  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  prudently  be  held 
under  existing  circumstances.  Without  publishing  the 
fact  of  your  invitation,  I  will,  with  your  leave,  reflect 
upon  it  a  few  days,  and  then  give  you  my  definite 
answer,  which,  if  I  know  myself,  will  be  made  under 
the  influence  exclusively  of  the  most  earnest  desire 
for  the  success  of  your  administration,  and  through 
it  for  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  Union. 

Whatever  may  be  my  conclusion,  you  may  rest  as-  j 
surcd  of  my  hearty  concurrence  in  your  views  in  regard  ! 
to  the  distribution  of  the  public  offices  as  you  have 
communicated  them. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  and  most  j 
faithfully  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 

The  Hon.  Arraham  Lincoln, 

President-elect  of  the  United  States.* 

*  Unpublished  MS. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  a  short  and  simple  note  from  Mr. 
Seward  signifying  his  acceptance.  Meanwhile 
he  had  sent  (December  13th)  a  verbal  mes- 
sage to  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  that  he  would  come  down  there  the  next 
day  to  see  and  consult  him  about  some  points 
connected  with  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet. 
"  I  thought  I  saw  an  unfitness  in  his  coming 
to  me,  and  that  I  ought  to  go  to  him,"*  writes 
Mr.  Bates  with  his  old-school  politeness.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  Saturday  (December 
15th)  found  him  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  in 
Springfield. 

They  had  had  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
some  eight  years ;  and  after  cordial  greetings 
the  President-elect  proceeded  without  further 
prelude  to  tell  him  that  since  the  day  of  the 
Chicago  nomination  it  had  been  his  purpose 
to  tender  him  one  of  the  places  in  his  Cabinet. 
Some  of  his  friends  had  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  him.  He  could  not  now  offer 
him  this,  which  was  usually  considered  the 
first  place  in  the  Cabinet,  for  the  reason  that 
he  should  offer  that  place  to  Mr.  Seward,  in 
view  of  his  ability,  his  integrity,  his  command- 
ing influence,  and  his  fitness  for  the  place.  He 
did  this  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  party  and 
to  Mr.  Seward's  many  and  strong  friends, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  accorded  perfectly 
with  his  own  personal  inclinations,  notwith- 
standing some  opposition  on  the  part  of  sin- 
cere and  warm  friends.  He  would,  therefore, 
offer  Mr.  Bates  what  he  supposed  would  be 
more  congenial,  and  for  which  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  every  way  qualified, —  the  Attorney- 
Generalship. t 

Within  a  few  days  it  was  announced  by 
authority  that  Mr.  Bates  had  been  tendered 
and  had  accepted  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet. 
His  adhesion  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  policy 
by  the  incoming  Administration. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Seward  as  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  his  probable  accept- 
ance, was  also  soon  whispered  about  among 
leading  Republicans  in  Congress,  rumored  in 
the  public  press,  and  in  due  time  confirmed 
by  a  semi-official  statement  in  the  Albany 
"  Evening  Journal,"  the  organ  of  Mr.  Seward's 
friend  Thurlow  Weed.  This  action  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln also  gave  the  party  at  large  general  grat- 
ification, since  up  to  the  Chicago  convention 
Mr.  Seward  had  been  its  chief  favorite. 
Whatever  of  antagonism  existed  between  pro- 
nounced and  conservative  Republicans  was 
thus  happily  neutralized,  and  the  respective 
partisans  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Bates  each 
felt  themselves  bound  to  the  new  Adminis- 

*  Bates,  diary.    Unpublished  MS. 
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tration  through  the  presence  of  an  acknowl- 
edged and  trusted  leader  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
councils. 

To  these  two  selections  a  third  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  virtually  added.  As  the  indi- 
vidual held  a  less  prominent  position  in  the 
nation,  and  as  the  choice  was  merely  provis- 
ional, it  provoked  no  immediate  attention  or 
contest.  On  December  nth,  three  days  after 
writing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  two  gentle- 
men called  upon  the  President-elect  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith  of 
Indiana,  one  of  the  "  pivotal  States  "  in  the 
November  election,  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
After  a  very  short  talk,  showing  that  the  ques- 
tion had  already  gone  through  the  crucible  of 
his  judgment,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  that,  being 
determined  to  act  with  caution  and  not  em- 
barrass himself  with  promises,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  saw  no  insuperable  objections  to 
Indiana's  having  a  place,  or  to  Smith  being 
the  man.t  To  this  decision  Mr.  Lincoln  held 
firm,  though,  later  on,  very  considerable  pres- 
sure came  upon  him  in  behalf  of  another  cit- 
izen of  Indiana,  already  then  distinguished 
and  destined  to  attain  still  greater  eminence. 
A  letter  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  him,  ex- 
plaining why  he  adhered  to  his  original  choice, 
will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  as  illus- 
trating one  of  his  rules  of  conduct  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  popular  strength; 
namely,  neither  to  forget  a  friendship  nor  re- 
member a  grudge. 

Executive  Mansion,  Marcli  8th,  1861. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  has  just  been 
handed  me  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Minnesota.  When  I  said 
to  you  the  other  day  that  I  wished  to  write  you  a  let- 
ter, I  had  reference,  of  course,  to  my  not  having  offered 
you  a  Cabinet  appointment.  I  meant  to  say,  and  now 
do  say,  you  were  most  honorably  and  amply  recom- 
mended ;  and  a  tender  of  the  appointment  was  not 
withheld,  in  any  part,  because  of  anything  happening 
in  1858.  Indeed,  I  should  have  decided  as  I  did  easier 
than  I  did,  had  that  matter  never  existed.  I  had  partly 
made  up  my  mind  in  favor  of  Mr.  Smith  —  not  conclu- 
sively, of  course  —  before  your  name  was  mentioned  in 
that  connection.  When  you  were  brought  forward  I 
said,  "  Colfax  is  a  young  man,  is  already  in  position,  is 
running  a  brilliant  career,  and  is  sure  of  a  bright  future 
in  any  event  —  with  Smith  it  is  now  or  never."  I  con- 
sidered either  abundantly  competent,  and  decided  on 
the  ground  I  have  stated.  I  now  have  to  beg  that 
you  will  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  remember  anything  against  you  in  malice. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.  X 

The  next  step  in  Cabinet-making  was  much 
more  complex  as  a  political  and  personal  ad- 
justment, and  proved  for  the  present  too  diffi- 
cult of  execution.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  frequently 
and  without  reserve  expressed  his  decided 
preference  for  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 

X  Unpubhshed  MS.  Also  partly  printed  in  Hollister, 
"Life  of  Colfax." 
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Ohio  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, —  not 
only  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  execu- 
tive talent,  but  above  all  because  his  spotless 
integrity  of  character  would  at  once  impart 
tone  to  and  confidence  in  the  national  credit, 
greatly  impaired  by  recent  maladministration 
and  now  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  convulsions  of 
civil  war.  There  seemed,  too,  an  eminent  fitness 
in  this  selection.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  prominent  and  able  representative  of  the 
second  great  constituent  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party, —  the  former  Democrats  of 
the  Northern  States  whose  anti-slavery  con- 
victions had  joined  them  to  the  new  party  of 
freedom. 

But  against  this  personal  preference  of  the 
President-elect,  to  this  particular  office  there 
rose  up  the  local  claim  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  Senator  Simon  Cameron  as  her 
most  promment  citizen.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  State  created  a  local  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  a  protective  tariff  stronger  than  all 
other  party  issues.  Protection  had  not,  indeed, 
been  a  prominent  question  in  the  late  election, 
yet  the  Republican  platform  proclaimed  that 
the  "  industrial  interests "  should  be  encour- 
aged; the  bulk  of  the  new  party  were  former 
tariff'  men ;  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  been  an 
avowed  protectionist  in  other  political  cam- 
paigns, and  was  known  not  to  have  changed 
his  convictions  on  this  point.  Stronger  than 
all  was  the  implied  understanding  in  favor  of 
protection, —  unwritten,  indeed,  but  none  the 
less  relied  upon  by  politicians  and  parties. 
Now  that  the  election  was  won,  Pennsylvania 
claimed  control  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
that  branch  of  the  Government  which  could 
wield  the  greatest  influence,  both  upon  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  for  the  promotion  of 
her  industrial  prosperity.  Governor  Chase  had 
a  wider  national  reputation  than  Senator  Cam- 
eron, but  each  was  an  unrivaled  leader  in  his 
own  State,  each  had  received  the  almost  unan- 
imous complimentary  vote  of  his  own  State  in 
the  Chicago  convention. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  motives  and  in- 
terests, the  President  invited  Mr.  Cameron  to 
visit  him  at  Springfield,  and  interviews  took 
place  between  them  on  the  30th  and  31st  of 
December.  Their  conversations  were  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  be  frank  and  explicit,  and  yet 
it  would  appear  that  a  temporary  misunder- 
standing grew  out  of  them,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  has  never  become  public  history. 
When  Mr.  Cameron  returned  to  his  home,  he 
bore  with  him  the  following  note : 

Spri.ngfiei.d,  III.,  December  31st,  i860. 
Hon.  Simon  Camkron. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  think  fit  to  notify  you  now,  that 
by  your  permission  I  shall  at  the  proper  time  nominate 
you  to  the  U.  .S.  .Senate  for  confirmation  as  .Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  or  as  Secretary  of  War  —  which  of  the 
two  I  have  not  yet  definitely  decided.  Please  answer 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

The  purpose  of  the  President-elect,  evi- 
dently formed  with  deliberation,  was  suddenly 
changed,  but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  for  a  time 
only.  If  he  ever  explained  his  full  reason  for 
so  doing,  it  was  to  witnesses  who  are  long 
since  dead.  One  of  the  secondary  causes  he 
has  himself  left  on  record.  It  happened  that 
just  at  this  juncture  he  received,  both  by  letter 
and  through  personal  visits  from  Pennsylva- 
nia politicians,  the  indications  of  a  bitter  hos- 
tility to  Cameron  from  an  influential  and  very 
active  minority  in  that  State,  headed  by  the 
newly  elected  governor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  State  central  committee,  who  protested  in 
harsh  and  severe  terms  against  Cameron's  ap- 
pointment. The  situation  required  prompt 
action,  and  keeping  his  own  counsel,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wrote: 

( Private. ) 
Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  3d,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Since  seeing  you,  things  have  de- 
veloped which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  you 
into  the  Cabinet.  You  will  say  this  comes  of  an  inter- 
view with  McClure ;  and  this  is  partly,  but  not  wholly, 
true.  The  more  potent  matter  is  wholly  outside  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  yet  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  specify 
it.  Enough  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient.  And 
now  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  declining  the  appoint- 
ment, in  which  case  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  known 
that  it  was  tendered  you.  Better  do  this  at  once,  be- 
fore things  so  change  that  you  cannot  honorably  de- 
cline, and  I  be  compelled  to  openly  recall  the  tender. 
No  person  living  knows  or  has  an  intimation  that  I 
write  this  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  Telegraph  me  instantly  on  receipt  of  this, 
saying,  "All  right." — A.  L.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  offer  any  explanation  of  his  course; 
also  that  he  had  so  well  kept  his  secret,  both 
of  the  tender  and  the  recall,  that,  since  his 
judgment  so  dictated,  he  could  reverse  his  own 
action  and  the  world  be  none  the  wiser.  Still 
further  does  it  appear  from  this  letter  that  he 
had  either  enjoined  or  expected  an  equal  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cameron.  But  the 
latter,  in  haste  to  control  the  party  politics  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  dictate  who  from  that  State 
should  succeed  him  in  the  Senate,  had  shown 
Mr.  Lincoln's  first  note.  Mr.  Cameron  was, 
therefore,  not  only  unable  to  telegraph  "  All 
right,"  but  was  in  a  measure  compelled  also 
to  show  the  recall  to  a  few  special  friends; 
and  thus  the  incident,  though  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  actual  details  were  carefully  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers,  was  more  or  less  un- 
derstood in  the  confidential  circles  of  politics, 

*  Unpublished  MS. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Came- 
ron's nearest  personal  friend  came  at  once  to 
Springfield ;  and  the  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  a  letter 
and  its  inclosure  which  he  carried  back  to  Mr. 
Cameron : 

(Private  and  confidential. ) 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  13th,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sander- 
son and  with  hearty  good-will  besides,  I  herewith  send 
you  a  letter  dated  Jan.  3d  —  the  same  in  date  as  the 
last  you  received  from  me.  I  thought  best  to  give  it 
that  date,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  to  take  the  place  of  that 
letter.  I  learn,  both  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Swett  and  from 
Mr.  Sanderson,  that  your  feelings  were  wounded  by 
the  terms  of  my  letter  really  of  the  3d.  I  wrote  that 
letter  under  great  anxiety,  and  perhaps  I  was  not  so 
guarded  in  its  terms  as  I  should  have  been ;  but  I  beg 
you  to  be  assured  I  intended  no  offense.  My  great 
object  was  to  have  you  act  quickly,  if  possible  before 
the  matter  should  be  complicated  with  the  Penn.  sen- 
atorial election.  Destroy  the  offensive  letter  or  return 
it  to  me. 

I  say  to  you  now  I  have  not  doubted  that  you  would 
perform  the  duties  of  a  Department  ably  and  faithfully. 
Nor  have  I  for  a  moment  intended  to  ostracize  your 
friends.  If  I  should  make  a  Cabinet  appointment  for 
Penn.  before  I  reach  Washington,  I  will  not  do  so 
without  consulting  you,  and  giving  all  the  weight 
to  your  views  and  wishes  which  I  consistently  can. 
This  I  have  always  intended. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
[Inclosure.  ] 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  3d,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  When  you  were  here,  about  the 
last  of  December,  I  handed  you  a  letter  saying  I  should 
at  the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  Senate  for  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  due  to  you  and  to  truth  for 
me  to  say  you  were  here  by  my  invitation,  and  not  up- 
on any  suggestion  of  your  own.  You  have  not  as  yet 
signified  to  me  whether  you  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  with  much  pain  I  now  say  to  you  that  j'ou 
will  relieve  me  from  great  embarrassment  by  allowing 
me  to  recall  the  offer.  This  springs  from  an  unexpected 
complication,  and  not  from  any  change  of  my  view  as 
to  the  ability  or  faithfulness  with  which  you  would  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  place. 

I  now  think  I  will  not  definitely  fix  upon  any  ap- 
pointment for  Pennsylvania  until  I  reach  Washington. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

Before  further  describing  this  Cameron  di- 
lemma, we  must  look  at  another  complication 
which  was  added  to  it.  On  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  Mr.  Cameron  his  writ- 
ten tender  of  a  place  (December  31st),  he  had 
also  telegraphed  to  Governor  Chase,  "  In 
these  troublous  times  I  would  like  a  confer- 
ence with  you.  Please  visit  me  here  at  once."  f 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  Mr.  Chase  arrived  in 
Springfield  on  the  very  day  (January  3d)  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  recall  of  the  ten- 
der to  Mr.  Cameron.     As  in  other  instances, 

*  Unpublished  MS. 

t  Warden,  "  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase." 

tSchuckers,  *'  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase." 


the  President-elect  waived  all  ceremony  and 
promptly  called  on  Mr.  Chase  at  his  hotel.  "  I 
have  done  with  you,"  said  he,  "  what  I  would 
not  perhaps  have  ventured  to  do  with  any 
other  man  in  the  country, —  sent  for  you  to 
ask  you  whether  you  will  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without, 
however,  being  exactly  prepared  to  offer  it  to 
you. "I  He  was  also  informed  of  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Bates,  which  he  heart- 
ily approved.  Nothing  was,  of  course,  said  of 
the  tender  to  Cameron  or  its  recall ;  but  the 
opposition  of  the  anti-Cameron  minority  in 
Pennsylvania  and  their  urging  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  instead,  the 
apparent  acquiescence  of  all  in  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Chase,  and  the  threatening  affairs  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  strife  among  Repub- 
lican factions,  were  fully  talked  over  during 
his  visit,  which  lasted  two  days.  Mr.  Chase 
stated  that  he  "was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  would  accept  that  place  if  offered."! 
Neither  did  he  positively  decline.  He  valued 
the  trust  and  its  opportunities,  but  he  was 
reluctant  to  leave  the  Senate,  It  was  resolved 
to  ask  the  advice  of  friends,  and  abide  the 
course  of  events.  "  A  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation," writes  Mr.  Chase,  "  followed  in  ref- 
erence to  other  possible  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  everything  was  left  open  when 
we  parted." 

All  these  important  visits  to  Springfield  were 
heralded  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  rumors 
connected  therewith  proportionately  magni- 
fied. Particularly  did  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cameron's  selection,  and  its  quick  contradic- 
tion, put  both  his  friends  and  opponents  on 
the  alert.  Pennsylvania  politics  were  for  the 
moment  at  a  white  heat,  and  letters  showered 
into  Springfield.  Politicians  are  but  human, 
and  Mr.  Cameron  was  sorely  wounded  in 
pride  and  weakened  in  prestige.  He  felt  hurt 
at  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
recall,  which,  being  intended  to  remain  secret, 
was  more  explicit  than  conventional.  While 
he  did  not  conceal  his  chagrin,  on  the  whole 
he  kept  his  temper,  taking  the  ground  that  he 
neither  originally  solicited  the  place,  nor  would 
he  now  decline  it.  His  enemies,  seeing  him 
at  bay,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  defeat  him. 
They  charged  him  with  unfitness,  with  habit- 
ual intrigue,  with  the  odium  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices. Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  soon  noticed 
that  these  allegations  were  vaguely  based  upon 
newspaper  report  and  public  rumor,  and  that, 
when  requested  to. do  so,  no  one  was  willing 
to  make  specific  charges  and  furnish  tangible 
proof 

While  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Cameron  has- 
tened to  transmit  to  Springfield  protests  against 
his  appointment,  his  friends 'were  yet  more 
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active  in  forwarding  recommendations  in  his 
behalf.  All  through  the  month  of  January 
this  epistolary  contest  seemed  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Repubhcans, 
and  to  some  extent  it  communicated  itself  to 
other  localities.  Sharp  as  were  the  assaults, 
the  defense  was  yet  more  earnest,  and  testi- 
monials came  from  all  ranks  and  classes, — 
citizens,  clergvmen,  editors,  politicians,  and 
officials  of  aU 'grades,  and  in  numbers  fully  as 
three  to  one, —  indorsing  his  private  and  per- 
sonal worth,  his  pubhc  services,  his  official 
uprightness.  Astute  Washington  politicians 
were  nonplused,  and  frankly  confessed  that 
his  vindication  from  aspersion  was  complete 
and  overwhelming  and  that  they  could  not 
account  for  it,— attributing  it,  as  usual,  to  his 
personal  intrigue.  Reasons  aside,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Pennsylvania  demanded  Cameron, 
and  in  the  same  connection  protested  against 
Chase,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  insisting 
that  the  latter,  through  his  Democratic  teach- 
ings and  party  affiliations,  was  necessarily 
wedded  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
hence  inimical  to  the  manufacturing  prosper- 
ity of  that  State,  which  was  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  protective  legislation.  Mr.  Came- 
ron was  highly  gratified  at  this  manifestation 
from  his  owTi  State,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be, 
and  was  thereby  able  to  declare  himself  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  situation  as  thus  left, 
and  to  express  his  continued  good- will  towards 
the  President-elect,* 

Pending  this  incident,  still  another  phase  of 
the  Cabinet  question  had  more  fully  developed 
itself  at  Washington.  The  proposition  to  ap- 
point at  least  one  distinctly  Southern  man 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  urged  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln,  notably  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and,  it  may  be  added,  most  radical 
Republican  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress.  To  the  policy  of  such  a  step  the 
President-elect  cordially  assented ;  but  the  real 
question  was,  as  he  had  already  so  sharply  de- 
fined it,  Would  any  Southern  man  of  character 
and  influence  accept  such  a  place  ?  Since  Mr. 
Seward's  selection,  he  too  joined  in  the  cur- 
rent suggestion.  "  1  feel  it  my  duty,"  he  wrote, 
December  25th,  "  to  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation the  names  of  Colonel  Fremont  for  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Randall  Hunt  of  Louisiana, 
and  John  A.  Gilmer  or  Kenneth  Raynor  of 
North  Carolina,  for  other  places.  Should  you 
think  that  any  of  these  gendemen  would  be 
likely  to  be  desirable  in  the  Administration,  I 
should  find  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  would  accept,  without  mak- 


ing the  matter  pubhc."  t  In  another  note,  of 
December  28th,  he  added  the  name  of  Hon. 
Robert  E,  Scott  of  Virginia  to  his  list  of  South- 
ern candidates.  Thereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
him  authority  to  make  the  inquiry,  while  he 
himself  wrote  direcdy  to  John  A.  Gilmer  ask- 
ing him  to  come  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Seward's 
letters  had  also  urged,  in  this  connection,  that 
in  view  of  the  threatened  revolution  Mr,  Lin- 
coln should  come  to  Washington  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  and  should  at  once  select 
his  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  that  they 
might  begin  to  devise  measures  of  safety.  To 
all  these  suggestions  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

(Private.) 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  3d,  1861. 
Hon,  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  without  signature  was  re- 
ceived last  night.  I  have  been  considering  your  sug- 
gestions as  to  my  reaching  Washington  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  It  seems  to  me  the  inauguration  is 
not  the  most  dangerous  point  for  us.  Our  adversa- 
ries have  us  now  clearly  at  disadvantage.  On  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  of  February,  when  the  votes  should 
be  officially  counted,  if  the  two  houses  refuse  to  meet 
at  all,  or  meet  without  a  quorum  of  each,  where  shall 
we  be  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this  counting  is  constitu- 
tionally essential  to  the  election ;  but  how  are  we  to 
proceed  in  absence  of  it  ? 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  best  for  me  not  to  at- 
tempt appearing  in  Washington  till  the  result  of  that 
ceremony  is  known.  It  certainly  would  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage if  you  could  know  who  are  to  be  at  the  heads 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  ;  but,  until  I  can 
ascertain  definitely  whether  I  can  get  any  suitable  men 
from  the  South,  and  who,  and  how  many,  I  cannot 
well  decide.  As  yet,  I  have  no  word  from  Mr.  Gilmer, 
in  answer  to  my  request  for  an  interview  with  him.  I 
look  for  something  on  the  subject,  through  you,  before 
long. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.  % 

The  result  of  Mr.  Seward's  inquiries  soon 
came,  and  revealed  precisely  the  hesitation 
and  difficulty  which  the  President-elect  had 
foretold.  "  Mr,  G.  of  N.  C,  says  he  will 
consider  of  the  proposition,  and  that  he  trusts 
that  before  giving  an  answer  he  will  be  able 
to  name  a  person  better  calculated  than 
himself  for  the  purpose  indicated,  I  do  not 
think  he  will  find  such  a  person.  He  will  not 
reply  further,  until  required  to  do  so  by  you, 
directly  or  indirectly.  I  will  communicate  with 
him  if  you  wish,  I  think  he  would  not  decline. 
I  have  tried  to  get  an  interview  on  my  own 
responsibility  with  Mr.  Scott,  but  he  has  not 
yet  come,  though  he  has  promised  to  do  so.  ,  . 
I  still  think  Randall  Hunt  of  Louisiana  would 
be  well  chosen."  §  And  again  :  "  Mr,  Gilmer 
has  written  home  confidentially,aiid  will  give 
me  an  answer  in  a  few  days.    He  is  inquiring 
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about  Randall  Hunt.  What  do  you  know  of 
Meredith  P.  (ientry  of  Tennessee  ?  "  *  To 
this  Mr.  Lincoln  answered: 

(Private.) 

Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  12th,  1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  8th  received.  I  still 
hope  Mr.  Gilmer  will,  on  a  fair  understanding  with  us, 
consent  to  take  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  preference 
for  him  over  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Gentry  is  that,  up  to 
date,  he  has  a  living  position  in  the  South,  while  they 
have  not.  He  is  only  better  than  Winter  Davis  in  that 
he  is  farther  South.  I  fear  if  we  could  get,  we  could 
not  safely  take,  more  than  one  such  man  —  that  is,  not 
more  than  one  who  opposed  us  in  the  election,  the 
danger  being  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  friends. 

Your  selection  for  the  State  Department  having 
become  public,  I  am  happy  to  find  scarcely  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  shall  have  trouble  with  every  other  North- 
ern Cabinet  appointment,  so  much  so  that  I  shall  have 
to  defer  them  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  teased 
to  insanity  to  make  changes. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LiN'COLN.t 


*  Seward  to  Lincoln,   Ian.  8th,  1861.     Unpublished 
MS. 
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This  quest  after  a  loyal  member  from  the 
South  soon  terminated.  Under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 15th  Mr.  Seward  sent  an  additional  report 
on  the  subject.  "  I  think,"  wrote  he,  "  Mr. 
Scott  has  been  terrified  into  dropping  the  sub- 
ject about  which  I  wTote  to  you.  He  has  not 
come  to  see  me ;  so  we  will  let  him  pass,  if  you 
please.  I  still  think  well  and  have  hopes  of 
Gilmer."!  ^'^^  Mr.  Lincoln  was  by  that  time 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  last  hope  would 
also  prove  idle  ;  for  he  himself  had  a  second 
letter  from  Mr.  Gilmer  (dated  January  29th) 
in  which  that  gentleman  declined  his  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Springfield,  and  in  which,  hav- 
ing missed  receiving  Mr.Lincoln's  former  reply, 
he  still  pathetically  insisted  that  the  President- 
elect should  save  the  country  by  writing  a  let- 
ter to  satisfy  the  South. 

In  this  attitude  matters  remained  until 
towards  the  end  of  February,  when  Mr.  Lin- 

t  Unpublished  MS. 
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coin  arrived  in  Washington;  namely,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard of  New  York  and  Mr.  Bates  of  Missouri 
had  positively  accepted  definite  places  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Chase  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Indiana  had  been  virtually  chosen,  but 
were  vet  held  under  advisement ;  a  tender  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  recalled  but  not  declined  ;  and  distinctive- 
ly Southern  men,  like  Gilmer  of  North  Carolina 
and  Scott  of  Virginia,  had  not  the  courage  to 
accept.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
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by  this  time  practically  settled  in  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  Hon.  Gideon  Welles  of  Connecti- 
cut as  the  New  England  member,  though 
no  interview  had  been  held  nor  tender  made. 
But  as  early  as  the  meeting  (November  22d) 
between  the  President  and  Vice-President  elect 
at  Chicago,  this  name  had  been  the  subject 
of  special  consultation  ;  and  a  friend  had  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Welles  the  latter's  written 
views  upon  current  political  questions,  espe- 
cially the  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  great  number  of  letters  and  formal 
recommendations  since  received  had  but  con- 
firmed Mr.  Lincoln's  first  impressions  as  to  his 
fitness,  availability,  and  representative  char- 
acter. 

Washington  was  thronged  with  politicians, 
called  there  by  the  proceedings  of  Congress; 
by  the  Peace  Convention,  just  closing;  by  the 
secession  excitement;  and  especially  by  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  yet  untried  ]>arty  in  ad- 
ministration. Wil]ard's,then  the  jjrincipal  ho- 
tel, was  neverin  its  history  more  busy  nor  more 


brilliant.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suite  had 
spacious  and  accessible  rooms,  and  here  dur- 
ing the  six  or  eight  working-days  which  inter- 
vened between  his  arrival  and  the  inaugura- 
tion was  the  great  political  exchange,  where 
politicians,  editors,  committee-men,  delega- 
tions, Congressmen,  governors,  and  senators 
congregated,  and  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
commg  power  from  morning  till  midnight. 

]\Ir.  Lincoln  had  a  sincere  respect  for  great 
names  in  politics  and  statesmanship,  the  more 
so  because  his  own  life  had  in  the  main  been 
provincial.  Nevertheless,  he  quickly  noted  that 
here  at  the  center,  as  well  as  in  lesser  and  more 
distant  circles,  there  was  present  harmony  in  the 
chief  party  tenets,  but  that  great  diversity  and 
cross-purpose,  even  serious  antagonism,  as  to 
men  and  measures  in  detail  were  likely  to  arise 
in  the  future;  that  the  powerful  cross-lights 
of  the  capital  only  intensified  the  factional 
contests,  local  jealousies,  or  the  national  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  he  had  already  viewed 
more  remotely  but  quite  as  accurately  from 
Springfield ;  that  the  wisdom  of  trained  actors 
in  the  political  drama  was  as  much  beclouded 
by  interest  or  prejudice  as  was  his  own  by  in- 
experience and  diffidence. 

After  a  week's  patient  listening  he  found  his 
well-formed  judgment  about  the  composition 
of  his  Cabinet  unshaken.  He  had  by  this  time 
finally  determined  to  place  Cameron  in  the  War 
Department,  and  Chase  was  understood  to 
have  accepted  the  Treasury.  Hence  the  East 
and  the  West,  the  great  "  pivotal  States,"  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  elements  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  each  by  three  members  were  all 
believed  to  be  fairly  and  acceptably  repre- 
sented. The  slave  States  too,  through  Mr. 
Bates  of  Missouri,  had  a  voice  in  the  new 
council ;  but  the  charge  of  sectionalism  had 
been  so  persistently  iterated  by  the  South, 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  single  re- 
maining place  to  INIaryland,  even  then  balanc- 
ing between  loyalty  and  open  secession  ;  and 
the  final  controversy  was  whether  that  choice 
should  fall  upon  Montgomery  Blair,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  member  of  a  historic  and  influential 
family,  or  upon  Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  young 
^Vhig  of  rising  fame. 

Something  of  the  obstinacy  and  bitterness 
of  the  entire  contest  was  infused  into  this  last 
struggle  over  a  really  minor  place.  This  was 
partly  because  so  little  remained  to  quarrel 
about,  but  mainly  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  casting  vote  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
should  decide  the  dominancy  of  the  Whig 
Republicans  or  Democratic  Republicans  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  In  the  momen- 
tary heat  and  excitement  this  phase  of  the 
matter  expanded  beyond  any  original  design, 
until  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  realize  that  it  was 
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no  longer  a  mere  local  strife  between  Blair  and 
Davis  in  Maryland,  but  the  closing  trial  of 
strength  and  supremacy  between  Whigs  and 
Democrats  of  the  new  party  throughout  the 
Union,  headed  respectively,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  by  Seward  and  Chase.  This  con- 
tingency, too,  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  President-elect,  and  he  had  long 
ago  determined  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  made  the  football  between  rival 
factions.  Carrying  out,  therefore,  his 
motto  of  "Justice  to  all,"  as  formu- 
lated in  his  tender  to  Seward,  he 
now  determined  to  appoint  Mr.  Blair. 
When  reminded  that  by  this  selection 
he  placed  four  Democrats  and  only 
three  Whigs  in  his  Cabinet,  he  prompt- 
ly replied  that  "  he  was  himself  an  old- 
line  Whig,  and  he  should  be  there 
to  make  the  parties  even."  This 
declaration  he  repeated,  sometimes 
jocularly,  sometimes  earnestly,  many 
times  afterward.  Heated  partisans 
from  both  factions  doubtless  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  themselves  that 
this  inexperienced  man  would  persist 
in  attempting  to  hold  an  even  and 
just  balance  between  the  two.  But 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  the  quarrel  became  irrepressible 
it  should  be  carried  on  by  both  factions 
outside  of  his  Administration.  During 
the  two  or  three  days  which  elapsed 
after  his  selections  were  finally  deter- 
mined upon  and  their  actual  trans- 
mission to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
there  were  interminable  rumors  of 
changes,  and,  of  course,  a  correspond- 
ing rush  to  influence  new  combina- 
tions. Late  one  night  a  friend  gained 
access  to  him,  and  in  great  excitement 
asked,  "  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  I 
have  just  heard,  that  we  are  to  have 
a  new  deal  after  all,  and  that  you  in- 
tend to  nominate  Winter  Davis  instead 
of  Blair  ?  "  "  Judd,"  rephed  he,  "  when  that 
slate  breaks  again,  it  will  break  at  the  top."* 
These  plottings  at  last  bore  mischievous 
fruit.  Superserviceable  friends  doubtless  per- 
suaded Seward  that  the  alleged  ascendency 
of  the  Chase  faction  in  the  Cabinet  was  real 
and  ominous.  Hence,  possibly,  the  subjoined 
note  : 

Washington,  March  2d,  1S61. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred since  I  expressed  to  you  in  December  last  my 
willingness  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
seem  to  me  to  render  it  my  duty  to  aslc  leave  to  witli- 
draw  that  consent. 

Tendering  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  tlie  success  of 

*  Hon.  N.  B.  Judd,  conversation.  J.  G.  X.,  personal 
memoranda.    MS. 


your  administration,  with  my  sincere  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  all  your  acts  of  kindness  and  confi- 
dence towards  me,  I  remain  very  respectfully  and 
sincerely, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 
The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect,  t 


'^:^ 
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This,  from  the  man  who  now  for  several 
months  had  held  intimate  counsel  with  him, 
had  taken  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  had  read  and  partly  revised  the 
inaugural,  was  unexpected.  Did  it  mean  that 
he  would  now  withdraw  and  complain  that  he 
was  forced  out  because  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence was  gi\en  to  his  rival ?  The  note  was  re- 
ceived on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  pondered 
the  situation  till  Monday  morning.  While  the 
inauguration  procession  was  forming  in  the 
streets,  he  wrote  the  following  and  handed  it  to 
his  private  secretary  to  copy,  with  the  remark, 
"  I  can't  afford  to  let  Seward  take  the  first  trick." 

'■  Unpublished  MS. 
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It  is  dated,  for  form's  sake,  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  though  it  was  written  and  copied  at 
Willard's : 

Executive  Mansion,  March  4tb,  iS6i. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  2d  instant,  asking 
to  Avithdraw  your  acceptance  of  my  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  Department,  was  duly  received. 
It  is  the  subject  of  the  most  painful  solicitude  with  me  ; 
and  I  feel  constrained  to  beg  that  you  will  countermand 
the  withdrawal.  The  public  interest,  I  think,  demands 
that  you  should ;  and  my  personal  feelings  are  deeply 
enlisted  in  the  same  direction.  Please  consider  and 
answer  by  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  W1LU.A.M  H.  Seward.* 

When  the  inauguration  pageant  was  ended, 
and  the  usual  pubhc  reception  and  hand-shak- 
ing were  concluded,  Mr.  Seward  called  upon 
the  President  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
the  two  men  once  more  had  a  long,  frank, 
and  confidential  talk,  in  which  Seward's  an- 
swer, sent  the  following  morning,  had,  per- 
haps, already  been  foreshadowed  : 

March  5th,  1861. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Deferring  to  your  opinions  and 
wishes  as  expressed  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  in 
our  conversation  of  last  evening,  I  withdraw  my  letter 
to  you  of  the  2d  instant,  and  remain,  with  great  respect 
and  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 
The  President  or  the  United  States.  * 

Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  being 
convened  in  extra  session,  the  President  sent 

*  Unpublished  MS. 


to  that  body  the  names  of  his  proposed 
Cabinet,  as  follows: 

For  Secretary  of  State,  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  of  Ohio. 

For  Secretary  of  War.  Simon  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon 
Welles  of  Connecticut. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Indiana. 

For     Attorney-General,      Edward 
Bates  of  Missouri. 

For  Postmaster-General,  Montgom- 
ery Blair  of  Maryland. 

The  Senate  confirmed  all  these  nom- 
inations without  delay ;  and  on  the  day 
after,  March  6th,  most  of  the  ap- 
pointees were  formally  inducted  into 
office.  That  evening  occurred  the  first 
Cabinet  meeting,  being,  however, 
merely  for  mutual  introduction  and 
acquaintance;  and  the  new  President 
greeted  his  Cabinet  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  in  composition  and 
membership  substantially  as  he  had 
planned  and  arranged  it,  on  the  night 
of  the  November  election,  in  the  little  tele- 
graph office  at  Springfield. 

Carping  critics  might  indeed  at  the  moinent 
have  specified  defects,  incongruities,  jealousies, 
and  seeds  of  possible  discord  and  disaster  in 
the  new  Cabinet,  but  we  can  now  understand 
that  they  neither  comprehended  the  man  who 
was  to  dominate  and  govern  it,  nor  the  storms 
of  State  which,  as  captain  and  crew,  he  and 
they  were  to  encounter  and  outride.  He  needed 
advisers,  helpers,  executive  eyes  and  hands, 
not  alone  in  department  routine,  but  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  leadership  and  influence; 
above  all,  his  principal  motive  seems  to  have 
been  representative  character,  varied  talent, — 
in  a  word,  combination.  Statesmanship  im- 
plies success;  success  demands  cociperation, 
popular  sympathy  and  support.  He  wished 
to  combine  the  experience  of  Seward,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Chase,  the  popularity  of  Cameron  ; 
to  hold  the  West  with  Bates,  attract  New 
England  with  Welles;  please  the  Whigs  through 
Smith,  and  convince  the  Democrats  through 
Blair.  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed  a  quick  intuition 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  individual  character.  His  whole  life 
had  been  a  practical  study  of  the  details  and 
rivalries  of  local  partisanship.  He  was,  more- 
over, endowed  in  yet  unsuspected  measure 
with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  great  causes 
and  results  in  national  politics.  He  had  noted 
and  heralded  the  alarming  portent  of  the  slav- 
ery struggle.    With  more  precision  than  any 
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contemporary,  he  had  defined  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  moral  issues  and  rights  it  in- 
volved; he  had  led  the  preliminary  victory  at 
the  November  polls.  Now  that  the  hydra  of 
secession  was  raising  a  threat- 
ening head  in  every  cotton-State, 
his  simple  logic  rose  above 
minor  considerations  to  the  peril 
and  the  protection  of  the  nation, 
to  the  assault  on  and  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution.  He  saw 
but  the  ominous  cloud  of  civil 
war  in  front,  and  the  patriotic 
faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  behind  him.  The  slogan 
of  a  Seward  committee,  a  Chase 
delegation,  or  a  Cameron  clan 
was  but  the  symbol  and  prom- 
ise of  a  Wide- A  wake  club  to  vote 
for  freedom,  or  of  an  armed  regi- 
ment on  the  battle-field  to  main- 
tain it.  Neither  did  any  one  yet 
suspect  his  delicate  tact  in  man- 
agement, strength  of  will,  or 
firmness  of  purpose.  In  weaker 
hands  such  a  Cabinet  would 
have  been  a  hot-bed  of  strife; 
under  him  it  became  a  tower  of 
strength.  He  made  these  selec- 
tions because  he  wanted  a  council 
of  distinctive  and  diverse,  yet 
able,  influential,  and  represent- 
ative men,  who  should  be  a  har- 
monious group  of  constitutional 
advisers  and  executive  lieuten- 
ants,—  not  a  confederated  board 
of  regents  holding  the  great  seal  in  com- 
mission and  intriguing  for  the  succession. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    SUMTER. 

In  his  letter  of  January  4th,  General  Scott 
had  promised  Mr.  Lincoln  that  from  time  to 
time  he  would  keep  him  informed  of  the 
situation  of  military  affairs.  This  promise  the 
General  failed  to  keep;  probably  not  through 
any  intentional  neglect,  but  more  likely  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  Buchanan's  policy 
of  delay,  indecision,  and  informal  negotia- 
tion with  the  conspirators  left  everything  in 
uncertainty;  and,  secondly,  because  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration  (and  measurably 
of  the  whole  country)  was  turned  to  the  vague 
hope  of  compromise,  especially  through  the 
labors  of  the  Peace  Convention.  The  rebels, 
on  their  part,  were  absorbed  in  the  formation 
of  the  provisional  government  at  Montgomery ; 
Lincoln  was  making  his  memorable  journey 
from  Springfield  to  Washington  by  way  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  North;  the  Fort  Pickens 
truce  was  practically  kept  a  secret ;  and  thus 


the  military  status  was  for  the  time  being  lost 
sight  of  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Charleston.  Since  the  reorganization  of 
Buchanan's  cabinet  on  December  31st,  and 
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the  expulsion  or  defection  of  traitors  from  the 
departments  and  from  Congress,  the  whole 
North  had  breathed  somewhat  easier.  The  fir- 
ing on  the  Star  of  the  //^j-/had  indeed  created 
a  storm  of  indignation;  but  this,  too,  quickly 
subsided,  and  by  a  sort  of  common  consent 
all  parties  and  sections  looked  to  the  incoming 
Administration  as  the  only  power  which  could 
solve  the  national  crisis. 

The  key-note  of  such  a  solution  was  given 
in  the  inaugural  of  the  new  President.  This 
announced  a  decided,  though  not  a  violent, 
change  of  policy.  Buchanan's  course  had 
been  one  professedly  of  conciliation,  but  prac- 
tically of  ruinous  concession.  By  argument  he 
had  almost  justified  the  insurrection;  he  had 
acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  non-coercion; 
he  had  abdicated  the  rightful  authority  and 
power  of  the  Executive;  he  had  parleyed  and 
stipulated  with  treason;  he  had  withheld  reen- 
forcements.  Lincoln,  receiving  from  his  hands 
the  precious  trust  of  the  Government, —  not  in 
its  original  integrity,  but  humbled,  impaired, 
diminished,  and  threatened, — announced  his 
purpose  of  conciliation  and  pot  concession, 
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but  consen-arion  and  restoration.    "  The  pol- 
icy chosen,"  said  he,  "looked  to  the  exhaust- 
ion of  all  peaceful  measures  before  a  resort 
to  any  stronger  ones.    It  sought  only  to  hold 
the  public  places  and  property  not   already 
wrested  from  the  Government,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on  time,  dis- 
cussion, and  the  ballot-box.   It  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  mails  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  the  very  people  who  were  resist- 
ing the  Government,  and  it  gave  repeated 
pledges  against  any  disturbance  to  any 
of  the  people  or  any  of  their  rights.   Of 
all  that  which  a  President  might  con- 
stitutionally and  justifiably  do  in  such  a 
case,  everything  was   forborne  without 
which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep 
the  Government  on  foot."* 

This  pacific  purpose  was  now,  however, 
destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  When 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March  Lin- 
coln went  to  his  office  and  council  cham- 
ber in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  found 
a   letter  from  Mr.  Holt,  still  acting  as 
Secretary  of  War,  gi\ing  him  news   of 
vital  importance  received  on  the  morning 
of  the  inauguration, —  namely,  that  Fort 
Sumter  must,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks 
at  most,  be  strongly  reenforced  or  sum- 
marily abandoned.  Major  Anderson  had 
in  the  previous  week  made  an  exami- 
nation of  his  provisions.  There  was  bread 
for  twenty-eight  days;  pork  for  a  some- 
what longer  time ;  beans,  rice,  coffee,  and 
sugar  for  different  periods  from  eight  to 
forty  days.    He  had  at   the  same  time 
consulted  his  officers  on  the  prospects  and 
possibilities  of  relief  and  reenforcement.    They 
unanimously  reported  that  before  Sumter  could 
be  permanently  or  effectively  succored  a  com- 
bined land  and  naval  force  must  attack  and 
carry  the  besieging  forts  and   batteries,  and 
hold  the  secession  militia  at  bay,  and  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  at  once  concentrate  at 
Charleston  all  the  volunteers,  not  alone  of  South 
Carolina,  but  of  the  adjacent  States  as  well. 
"  I  confess,"  wrote  Anderson,  transmitting  the 
reports  and    estimates   of  his   nine    officers, 
"  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  risk  my  repu- 
tation on  an  attempt  to  throw  reenforcements 
into  this  harbor  within  the  time  for  our  relief 
rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  supply  of 
our  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
pos.session  of  the  same  with  a  force  of  less 
than  twenty  thousand   good  and   well-disci- 
plined men."  t  Mr.  Holt,  quoting  from  previous 
instructions  to  and  reports  from  the  major, 
added  that  this  declaration  "takes  the  De- 

*  Lincoln,  Message  to  Congress,  July  4th,  1861. 
t.'Vnderson  to  Cooper,  F"eb.  28th,  1861.     MS.  Partly 
printed  in  War  Records. 


partment  by  surprise,  as  his  previous  corre- 
spondence contained  no  such  intimation." 

Retrospective  criticism  as  to  why  or  how 
such  a  state  of  things  had  been  permitted  to 
grow  up  was,  of  course,  useless.  Here  was  a 
most  portentous  complication,  not  of  Lincoln's 
own  creating,  but  which  he  must  nevertheless 
meet  and  overcome.    He  had  counted  on  the 
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soothing  aid  of  time :  time,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  this  emergency  working  in  the  interest 
of  rebellion.  General  Scott  was  at  once  called 
into  council,  but  his  sagacity  and  experience 
could  afitbrd  neither  suggestion  nor  encourage- 
ment. That  same  night  he  returned  the  papers 
to  the  President  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  in- 
dorsement reciting  the  several  events  which 
led  to,  and  his  own  personal  efforts  to  avert, 
this  contingency,  but  ending  with  the  gloomy 
conclusion,  "  Evacuation  seems  almost  inevi- 
table, and  in  this  view  our  distinguished  Chief 
Engineer  (Brigadier  Totten)  concurs  —  if  in- 
deed the  worn-out  garrison  be  not  assaulted 
and  carried  in  the  present  week." 

This  was  a  disheartening,  almost  a  disas- 
trous, beginning  for  the  Administration.  The 
Cabinet  had  only  that  same  day  been  appointed 
and  confirmed.  The  presidential  advisers  had 
not  yet  taken  their  posts  —  all  had  not  even] 
signified  their  acceptance.  There  was  an  im- 
patient multitude  clamoring  for  audience,  andi 
behind  these  swarmed  a  hungry  army  of  office- 
seekers.    Everything  was  urgency  and  confu- 
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sion,  everywhere  was  ignorance  of  method  and 
routine.  Rancor  and  hatred  filled  the  breasts 
of  pohtical  opponents  departing  from  power ; 
suspicion  and  rivalry  possessed  partisan  ad- 
herents seeking  advantage  and  promotion.  As 
yet,  Lincohi  virtually  stood  alone,  face  to  face 
with  the  appalling  problems  of  the  present  and 
the  threatening  responsibilities  of  the  future. 
Doubtless  in  this  juncture  he  remembered  and 
acted  upon  a  biblical  precedent  which  in  after 
days  of  trouble  and  despondency  he  was  wont 
to  quote  for  justification  or  consolation.  When 
the  children  of  Israel  murmured  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  told  them  to  "  stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Here 
then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  presidential 
career,  Lincoln  had  need  to  practice  the  vir- 
tue of  patience, —  one  of  the  cardinal  elements 
of  his  character,  acquired  in  many  a  per- 
sonal and  political  tribulation  of  his  previous 
life. 

He  referred  the  papers  back  to  General 
Scott  to  make  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  all  the  questions  involved.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  him  a  verbal  order,  touching  his  future 
general  public  policy,  which  a  few  days  later 
■was  reduced  to  writing,  and  on  the  installation 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  by  that 
functionary  to  the  General-in-chief  through 
the  regular  official  channels,  as  follows : 

"I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say  he  desires 
you  to  exercise  all  possible  vigilance  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  places  within  the  military  department 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  promptly  call  upon  all  the 
departments  of  the  Government  for  the  means  neces- 
sary to  that  end."  * 

On  the  9th  of  March,  in  written  questions 
Lincoln  in  substance  asked  General  Scott  to 
inform  him:  ist.  To  what  point  of  time  can 
Anderson  maintain  his  position  in  Sumter  ? 
2d.  Can  you,  with  present  means,  relieve  him 
within  that  time  ?  3d.  What  additional  means 
would  enable  you  to  do  so  ?t  This  was  on  Sat- 
urday following  the  inauguration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  several  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  had  been  dur- 
ing the  week  inducted  into  office.  That  night 
the  President  held  his  first  Cabinet  council 
on  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  the  crisis  at 
Sumter,  with  the  question  of  relieving  the 
fort,  was  for  the  first  time  communicated  to 
his  assembled  advisers.  The  general  effect 
was  one  of  dismay  if  not  consternation.  For 
such  a  discussion  all  were  unprepared.  Nat- 
urally all  decision  must  be  postponed,  and  the 
assistance  of  professional  advice  be  sought. 
What  followed  has  been  written  down  by  an 
eye-witness  and  participant. 

*  Cameron  to  Scott  (written  by  Lincoln).  Unpub- 
lished MS. 


"March  9th,  1861,  Saturday  night. —  A  Cabinet 
council  upon  the  state  of  the  country.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  be  informed  that  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  must  be  evacuated,  and  that  General  Scott, 
General  Totten,  and  Major  Anderson  concur  in  opin- 
ion, that  as  the  place  has  but  twenty-eight  days'  pro- 
vision, it  must  be  relieved,  if  at  all,  in  that  time ;  and 
that  it  will  take  a  force  of  20,000  men  at  least,  and  a 
bloody  battle,  to  relieve  it! 

"For  several  days  after  this,  consultations  were  held 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  relieving  Fort  Sumter,  at  which 
were  present,  explaining  and  aidmg,  General  Scott, 
General  Totten,  Commodore  Stringham,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
who  seems  to  be  an  fait  in  both  nautical  and  military 
matters.  The  army  officers  and  navy  officers  differ 
widely  about  the  degree  of  danger  to  rapid-moving 
vessels  passing  under  the  fire  of  land  batteries.  The 
army  officers  think  destruction  almost  inevitable,  where 
the  navy  officers  think  the  danger  but  slight.  The  one 
believe  that  Sumter  cannot  be  relieved  —  not  even 
provisioned  —  without  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  and  a  bloody  battle.  The  other  (the  naval)  be- 
lieve that  with  light,  rapid  vessels  they  can  cross  the 
bar  at  high  tide  of  a  dark  night,  run  the  enemy's  forts 
(Moultrie  and  Cumming's  Point),  and  reach  Sumter 
with  little  risk.  They  say  that  the  greatest  danger  will 
be  in  landing  at  Sumter,  upon  which  point  there  may 
be  a  concentrated  fire.  They  do  not  doubt  that  the 
place  can  be  and  ought  to  be  relieved. 

"  Mr.  Fox  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  leading  the 
relief,  and  Commodore  Stringham  seems  equally  con- 
fident of  success. 

"  The  naval  men  have  convinced  me  fully  that  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  yet  as  the  doing  of  it  would  be 
almost  certain  to  begin  the  war,  and  as  Charleston  is 
of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the  chief  points 
in  the  Gulf,  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  military  coun- 
sel and  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening the  forts  in  the  Gulf  so  as  to  look  down  oppo- 
sition, and  guarding  the  coast  with  all  our  naval  power, 
if  need  be,  so  as  to  close  any  port  at  pleasure. 

"  And  to  this  effect  I  gave  the  President  my  written 
opinion  on  the  i6th  of  March."  t 

This  extract  from  the  diary  of  Edward  Bates, 
the  Attorney-General  in  the  new  Administra- 
tion, shows  us  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  offi- 
cial discussions  on  the  Sumter  question.  To 
understand  its  full  bearings,  however,  we  must 
examine  it  a  little  more  specifically.  The  idea 
of  the  evacuation  and  abandonment  of  the 
fort  was  so  repugnant  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  entertain  it :  we  have 
his  own  forcible  statement  of  how  the  appar- 
ently crushing  necessity  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  General  Scott,  on  March  i  ith  and  1 2th, 
made  written  replies  to  the  questions  the  Presi- 
dent had  propounded,  and  submitted  the  draft 
of  an  order  for  evacuation. 

He  believed  Anderson  could,  in  respect  to 
provisions,  hold  out  some  forty  days  without 
much  suffering,  but  that  the  assaihints,  hav- 
ing overpowering  numbers,  could  easily  wear 
out  the  garrison  by  a  succession  of  pretended 
night  attacks,  and,  when  ready,  take  it  easily 
by  a  single  real  assault.  To  supply  orreenforce 
the  fort  successfully,  he  should  need  a  fleet  of 
war  vessels  and  transports  which  it  would  take 

t  Unpublislied  MS. 
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four  months  to  collect ;  and,  besides,  5000 
regulars  and  20,000  volunteers,  which  it  would 
require  new  acts  of  Congress  to  authorize  and 
from  six  to  eight  months  to  raise,  organize,  and 
discipline.  •■  It  is  therefore  mv  opinion  and 
advice,"  writes  Scott,  '•  that  Major  Anderson 
be  instructed  to  evacuate  the  fort  so  long 
gallantly  held  by  him  and  his  companions, 
immediately  on  procuring  suitable  water  trans- 
portation, and  that  he  embark  with  his  com- 
mand for  Xew  York."*  "  In  a  purely  military 


destruction  consummated.    This  could  not  be 
allowed."  t 

The  dire  alternative  presented  caused  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  and  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous plans  of  relief  which  had  been  suggested; 
and  since  the  army  and  the  navy  showed 
some  considerable  disagreement  in  opinions, 
these  discussions  were  held  in  the  presence  of 
President  and  Cabinet  in  the  executive  coun- 
cil chamber  itself.  General  Scott's  first  im- 
pulse had  been  to  revive  and  reorganize  the 
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point  of  view,"  says  Lincoln,  "this  reduced 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to 
the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  garrison  safely 
out  of  the  fort.  It  was  believed,  however,  that 
so  to  abandon  that  position,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  utterly  ruinous;  that  the 
necessity  under  which  it  was  to  be  done  would 
not  be  fully  understood ;  that  by  many  it 
would  be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary 
policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  emlxjlden  its  adversaries, 
and  go  far  to  insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition 
abroad;  that  in  fact  it  would  be  our  national 

•  UnpublisherJ  MS. 


Ward  expedition,  prepared  about  the  middle 
of  February,  which  was  to  have  consisted  of 
several  small  Coast  Survey  steamers.  To  this 
end  he  called  Captain  Ward  to  Washington 
and  again  discussed  the  plan.  This,  how- 
ever, considering  the  increase  of  batteries  and 
channel  obstructions,  was  now  by  both  of 
them  pronounced  impracticable.  But  one 
other  offer  seemed  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  was  the  ])]an  proposed  by  Gustavus  V. 
Fox,  a  gentleman  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  who 
had  been  nineteen  years  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  had  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
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Southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  had  com- 
manded United  States  mail  steamers,  and  had 
resigned  from  the  navy  in  1856  to  engage  in 
civil  pursuits.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
new  Postmaster-General,  Blair,  who  seconded 
his  project  with  persistence.  He  had  made  his 
proposal  to  General  Scott  early  in  February, 
and,  backed  by  prominent  New  York  mer- 
chants and  shippers,  urged  it  as  he  best  might 
through  the  whole  of  that  month. 

In  his  various  communications  Captain  Fox 
thus  described  his  plan  : 

"  I  propose  to  put  the  troops  on  board  of  a  large, 
comfortable  sea-steamer,  and  hire  two  [or  three]  pow- 
erful light-draught  New  York  tug-boats,  having  the 
necessary  stores  onboard;  these  to  be  convoyed  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Pazunee,  now  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  revenue  cutter  Harriet  Lane.  .  .  .  Arriving 
off  the  bar  [at  Charleston],  I  propose  to  examine  by 
day  the  naval  preparations  and  obstructions.  If  their 
vessels  determine  to  oppose  our  entrance  (and  a  feint 
or  flag  of  truce  would  ascertain  this),  the  armed  ships 
must  approach  the  bar  and  destroy  or  drive  them  on 
shore.  Major  Anderson  would  do  the  same  upon  any 
vessels  within  the  range  of  his  guns,  and  would  also  pre- 
vent any  naval  succor  being  sent  down  from  the  city. 
Having  dispersed  this  force,  the  only  obstacles  are  the 
forts  on  Cumming's  Point  and  Fort  Moultrie,  and  what- 
ever adjacent  batteries  they  may  have  erected,  distant 
on  either  hand  from  mid-channel  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  At  night,  two  hours  before  high  water,  with 
half  the  force  on  board  of  each  tug,  within  relieving 
distance  of  each  other,  I  should  run  in  to  Fort 
Sumter.* 

"  These  tugs  are  sea-boats,  six  feet  draught,  speed 
fourteen  knots.  The  boilers  are  below,  with  three  and 
a  half  feet  space  on  each  side,  to  be  filled  with  coal. 
The  machinery  comes  up  between  the  wheel-houses, 
with  a  gangway  on  either  hand  of  five  to  six  feet,  en- 
abling us  to  pack  the  machinery  with  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  bales  of  cotton  or  hay.  This  renders  the 
vulnerable  parts  of  the  steamer  proof  against  grape  and 
fragments  of  shells,  but  the  momentum  of  a  solid  shot 
would  probably  move  the  whole  mass  and  disable  the 
engine.  The  men  are  below,  entirely  protected  from 
grape —  provisions  on  deck.  The  first  tug  to  lead  in 
empty,  to  open  their  [the  enemy's]  fire.  The  other  two 
to  follow,  with  the  force  divided,  and  towing  the  large 
iron  boats  of  the  Baltic,  which  would  hold  the  whole 
force  should  every  tug  be  disabled,  and  empty  they 
would  not  impede  the  tugs."t 

The  feasibility  of  Captain  Fox's  plan  thus 
rested  upon  his  ability  to  "  run  the  batteries," 
and  on  this  point  the  main  discussion  now 
turned.  As  recorded  in  the  diary  we  have  quo- 
ted, the  army  officers  believed  destruction  al- 
most inevitable,  while  the  naval  officers  thought 
a  successful  passage  might  be  effected.  Cap- 
tain Fox,  who  had  come  to  Washington,  finally 
argued  the  question  in  person  before  the  Presi- 
dent, Cabinet,  and  assembled  military  officers, 
adducing  the  recorded  evidence  of  examples 
and  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  results  of  Dahlgren's 
experiments  in  firing  at  stationary  targets; 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  certainty  what- 
ever, and  even  only  a  minimum  of  chance,  that 
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land  batteries  could  hit  a  small  object  moving 
rapidly  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  fire  at  a 
distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards,  especially 
at  night. 

So  far  as  mere  theory  could  do  it,  he  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  his  plan,  convincing  the 
President  and  at  least  a  majority  of  his  Cabi- 
net against  all  the  objections  of  General  Scott 
and  his  subordinate  officers. 

The  scheme  of  Captain  Fox  presented  such 
favorable  chances  that  the  military  problem 
seemed  in  fair  way  of  solution ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  more  important  of  the  two,  the  political 
question  yet  remained  to  be  considered.  Re- 
solved on  prudent  deliberation.  President  Lin- 
coln now,  on  March  15th,  asked  the  written 
answer  of  his  constitutional  advisers  to  the  fol- 
lowing inquiry : 

"  Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  now  provis- 
ion Fort  Sumter,  under  all  the  circumstances 
is  it  wise  to  attempt  it  ?  " 

As  requested,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
returned  on  the  next  day  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate reply,  setting  forth  their  reasons  and 
conclusions.  Two  of  them,  Chase  and  Blair, 
agreeing  with  the  President's  own  inclinations, 
responded  in  the  affirmative ;  the  five  others, 
Seward,  Cameron,  Welles,  Smith,  and  Bates, 
advised  against  the  measure. 

"  I  have  not  reached  my  own  conclusion,"  wrote 
Chase,  "  without  much  difficulty.  If  the  proposed  en- 
terprise will  so  influence  civil  war  as  to  involve  an  im- 
mediate  necessity  for  the  enlistment  of  armies  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions,  I  cannot,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  national  finances,  advise  it."t: 

He  argued,  however,  that  an  immediate 
proclamation  ofreasons,and  the  manifestation 
of  a  kind  and  liberal  spirit  towards  the  South, 
would  avert  such  a  result,  and  he  would  there- 
fore return  an  affirmative  answer. 

Blair  had  been  from  the  first  in  favor  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  against  the  ni- 
surrection.  A  Democrat  of  the  Jackson  school, 
he  would  repeat  Jackson's  policy  against  nul- 
lification. He  had  brought  forward  and  urged 
the  scheme  of  Captain  Fox.  By  the  conniv- 
ance of  Buchanan's  administration,  he  argued, 
the  rebellion  had  been  permitted  unchecked 
to  grow  into  an  organized  government  in  seven 
States.  It  had  been  practically  treated  as  a 
lawful  proceeding;  and, if  allowed  to  continue, 
all  Southern  people  must  become  reconciled  to 
it.  The  rebels  believe  Northern  men  are  defi- 
cient in  courage  to  maintain  the  Government. 
The  evacuation  of  Sumter  will  convince  them 
that  the  Administration  lacks  firmness.  Sum- 
ter reenforced  becomes  invulnerable,  and  will 

*  Fox,  memorandum,  Feb.  6th,  1861.  War  Records. 
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completely  demoralize  the  rebellion.  No  ex- 
pense or  care  should  be  spared  to  achieve  this 
result.  The  appreciation  of  our  stocks  would 
reimburse  the  most  lavish  outlay  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"  Vou  should  give  no  thought  for  the  commander  and 
his  comrades  in  this  enterprise.  They  wilhngly  take  the 
hazard  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  the  honor,  which, 
successful  or  not,  they  will  receive  from  you  and  the 
lovers  of  free  government  in  all  lands."* 

Seward,  in  the  negative,  argued  the  polit- 
ical issue  at  great  length.  To  attempt  to  pro- 
vision Sumter  would  provoke  combat  and 
open  civil  war.  A  desperate  and  defeated  ma- 
jority in  the  South  have  organized  revolution- 
ar}'  government  in  seven  States.  The  other 
slave  States  are  balancing  between  sympathy 
for  the  seceders  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  but 
indicate  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  latter. 
The  Union  must  be  maintained,  peaceably  if 
it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must,  to  every  extremity. 
But  civil  war  is  the  most  uncertain  and  fear- 
ful of  all  remedies  for  political  disorders.  He 
would  save  the  Union  by  peaceful  policy  with- 
out civil  war.  Disunion  is  without  justification. 
Devotion  to  the  Union  is  a  profound  and  per- 
manent national  sentiment.  Silenced  by  terror 
it  would,  if  encouraged,  rally,  and  reverse  the 
popular  action  of  the  seceding  States.  The 
policy  of  the  time  is  conciliation.  Sumter  is 
practically  useless. 

"  I  would  not  provoke  war  in  any  way  now.  I  would 
resort  to  force  to  protect  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
because  this  is  a  necessary  as  well  as  a  legitimate 
Union  object.  Even  then  it  should  be  only  a  naval 
force  that  I  would  employ  for  that  necessary  purpose, 
while  I  would  defer  military  action  on  land  until  a 
case  should  arise  when  we  would  hold  the  defense. 
In  that  case,  we  should  have  the  spirit  of  the  country 
and  the  approval  of  mankind  on  our  side."  t 

Cameron  followed  the  reasoning  of  the  army 
officers.  Captain  Fox,  he  said,  did  not  propose 
to  supply  provisions  for  more  than  one  or  two 
months.  The  abandonment  of  Sumter  seemed 
an  inevitable  necessity,  and  therefore  the  sooner 
the  better.|  Welles  thought  the  public  mind  was 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  evacuation 
as  a  necessity.  The  strength,  dignity,  and  char- 
acter of  the  Government  would  not  be  promoted 
by  a  successful  attempt,  while  a  failure  would 
be  disastrous. §  Smith  argued  that  Sumter  is 
not  essential  to  any  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  Government.    There  are  other  and  more 


effective  means  to  vindicate  its  honor,  and 
compel  South  Carolina  to  obey  the  laws.|| 
Bates  believed  the  hazard  greater  than  the 
gain.  "  True,"  wrote  he,  "  war  already  exists 
by  the  act  of  South  Carohna  —  but  this  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  magnanimously  forborne 
to  retort  the  outrage.  And  I  am  willing  to 
forbear  yet  longer  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  our  present  difficulties."  Pickens, 
Key  West,  etc.,  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
strongly  defended,  and  the  whole  coast  from 
South  Carolina  to  Texas  be  guarded  by  the 
entire  power  of  the  navy.^ 

Against  the  advice  of  so  decided  a  majority, 
Lincoln  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  order  the 
proposed  expedition.  Neither  did  his  own 
sense  of  duty  permit  him  entirely  to  abandon 
it.  Postponing,  therefore,  a  present  final  de- 
cision of  the  point,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  question  immediately 
and  vitally  connected  with  it, —  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  On  the  i8th  of  March  he  once 
more  directed  written  inquiries  to  three  of  his 
Cabinet  officers.  To  the  Attorney- Gen  era], 
whether  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  the 
Executive  has  power  to  collect  duties  on  ship- 
board off  shore  ?  **  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  whether,  and  where,  and  for  what 
cause  any  importations  are  taking  place  with- 
out payment  of  duties  ?  Whether  vessels  off 
shore  could  prevent  such  importations  or  en- 
force payment  ?  and  what  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  vessels  besides  those  already  in  the 
revenue  service  ?  tf  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  what  amount  of  naval  force  he  could 
place  at  the  control  of  the  revenue  service, 
and  how  much  additional  in  the  future  ?  J| 

Pending  the  receipt  of  replies  to  these  in- 
quiries, Lincoln  determined  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  two  other  points, —  the  first,  as  to  the 
present  actual  condition  and  feeling  of  Major 
Anderson;  the  second,  as  to  the  real  temper 
and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Charleston. 
Captain  Fox  had  suggested  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  leave  to  visit  Sumter  through  the 
influence  of  Captain  Hartstene,  then  in  the  rebel  I 
service  at  Charleston,  but  who  had  in  former  i 
years  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  comrade  in  ' 
command  of  a  companion  steamer  of  the  Cali-  i 
fornia  line.  By  order  of  the  President,  General  i 
Scott  therefore  sent  him  to  obtain  "  accurate  i 
information   in   regard  to  the  command    of 
Major  Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter."  §§  As  he  an- 


*  Blair  to  Lincoln, March  15,1861.  Unpublished  MS 

t  Seward  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1861. 

X  Cameron  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1861. 

6  Welles  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1861 
lished  MS. 

II  Smith  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1861. 
lished  MS. 

%  Bates  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1861, 
lished  MS. 


**  Lincoln  to  Bates,  March  i8th,  i86i.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

ft  Lincoln  to  Chase,  March  i8th,  1861.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

XX  Lincoln  to  Welles,  March  i8th,  1861.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 

$§  Cameron  to  Scott,  March  19th,  1861.  War 
Unpub-     Records. 
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ticipated,  Hartstene  introduced  him  to  Gover- 
nor I'ickens,  to  whom  he  shov/ed  his  order, 
and  was,  after  some  delay,  permitted  to  go 
to  the  fort  under  Hartstene's  escort,  having 
meanwhile  had  an  interview  with  General 
Beauregard. 

"  We  reached  Fort  Sumter  after  dark  "  (March  2ist), 
writes  Captain  Fox,  "  and  remained  about  two  hours. 
Major  Anderson  seemed  to  think  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
heve  the  fort  by  any  other  means  than  by  landing  an 
army  on  Morris  Island.  He  agreed  with  General  Scott 
that  an  entrance  from  the  sea  was  impossible ;  but  as 
we  looked  out  upon  the  water  from  the  parapet,  it 
seemed  very  feasible,  more  especially  as  we  heard  the 
oars  of  a  boat  near  the  fort,  which  the  sentry  hailed, 
but  we  could  not  see  her  through  the  darkness  until 
she  almost  touched  the  landing.  I  found  the  garrison 
getting  short  of  supplies,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  might 
report  that  the  15th  of  April,  at  noon,  would  be  the 
period  beyond  which  the  fort  could  not  be  held  unless 
supplies  were  furnished.  I  made  no  arrangements  with 
Major  Anderson  for  reenforcing  or  supplying  the  fort, 
nor  did  I  inform  him  of  my  plan."  * 

Unlike  Fox,  Anderson  was  in  no  wise  en- 
couraged by  the  conversation. 

"I  have  examined  the  point,"  wrote  he,  "alluded  to 
by  Captain  Fox  last  night.  A  vessel  lying  there  will  be 
under  the  fire  of  thirteen  guns  from  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
Captain  Foster  says  that  at  the  pan-coupe  or  immedi- 
ately on  its  right, —  the  best  place  for  her  to  land,—  she 
would  require,  even  at  high  tide,  if  drawing  ten  feet,  a 
staging  of  forty  feet.  The  department  can  decide  what 
the  chances  will  be  of  a  safe  debarkation  and  unloading 
it  that  point  under  these  circumstances."  t 

The  other  point  on  which  the  President 
sought  information  revealed  equally  decisive 
features.  It  so  happened  that  S.  A.  Hurlbut 
3f  Illinois  (afterwards  General),  an  intimate 
iriend  of  Lincoln,  was  at  the  moment  in  Wash- 
ngton.  This  gentleman  was  of  Charleston 
Dirth,  four  years  a  law  student  of  the  foremost 
:itizen  and  jurist  of  South  Carolina,  James  L. 
Petigru,  and  then  in  frequent  correspondence 
yith  him.  On  March  21st  the  President  called 
\lr.  Hurlbut  to  him,  and  explaining  that  Mr. 
Reward  insisted  that  there  was  a  strong  Union 
Darty  in  the  South, —  even  in  South  CaroHna, — 
isked  him  to  go  personally  and  ascertain  the 
acts.  Mr.  Hurlbut  telegraphed  his  sister  in 
Charleston  that  he  was  coming  on  a  visit, 
vhich,  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  he 
night  not  soon  be  able  to  repeat.  He  trav- 
eled as  a  private  citizen,  though  purposely 
vith  some  show  of  publicity.  Public  curios- 
ty,  however,  centered  itself  upon  his  travel- 
ng  companion,  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon, 
vho,  coming  with  an  ostensible  Government 
aission  to  examine  some  post-office  matters, 
ras  looked  upon  as  the  real  presidential  mes- 
enger,  was  treated  to  a  formal  audience  with 
he  governor,  and  permitted  to  make  a  visit  to 
•'ort  Sumter.  While  Lamon  was  hobnobbing 
nth  the  young  secessionists  at  the  Charleston 
iotel,  Hurlbut,  quartered  at  the  house  of  his 


sister,  and  thus  free  from  the  inquisitive  scru- 
tiny of  newspaper  reporters,  was  quietly  visit- 
ing and  being  visited  by  his  former  neighbors 
and  friends, —  pohticians,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  representative  citizens  in  various  walks  of 
life.  Of  greater  value  than  all  was  his  confi- 
dential interview  with  his  former  legal  pre- 
ceptor. Mr.  Petigru  was  at  that  time  the  best 
lawyer  in  the  South,  and  the  strongest  man  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  so  far  as  charac- 
ter, ability,  and  purity  went,  and  never  surren- 
dered nor  disguised  his  Union  convictions.  Mr, 
Hurlbut  was  himself  an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of 
experience  and  force  in  politics,  and  a  shrewd 
and  sagacious  judge  of  human  nature.  His 
mission  remained  entirely  unsuspected;  and 
after  two  days'  sojourn,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
mgton  and  made  a  long  written  report  to  the 
President. 

"  By  appointment,"  he  writes,  "  I  met  Mr.  Petigru 
at  one  p.  m.  and  had  a  private  conversation  with  him 
for  more  than  two  hours.  I  was  at  liberty  to  state  to 
him  that  my  object  was  to  ascertain  and  report  the  act- 
ual state  of  feeling  in  the  city  and  State.  Our  conver- 
sation was  entirely  free  and  confidential.  He  is  now  the 
only  man  in  the  city  of  Charleston  who  avowedly  adheres 
to  the  Union,  .  .  .  From  these  sources  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  reporting  as  unquestionable  —  that  sep- 
arate nationality  is  a  fixed  fact,  that  there  is  an  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  which  is  to  my  mind  astonishing, 
that  there  is  no  attachment  to  the  Union.  ,  ,  .  There 
is  positively  nothing  to  appeal  to.  The  sentiment  of 
national  patriotism,  always  feeble  in  Carolina,  has  been 
extinguished  and  overridden  by  the  acknowledged  doc- 
trine^of  the  paramount  allegiance  to  the  State.  False 
political  economy  diligently  taught  for  years  has  now 
become  an  axiom,  and  merchants  and  business  men 
believe,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  great  growth  of 
trade  and  expansion  of  material  prosperity  will  and  must 
follow  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  repubhc.  They 
expect  a  golden  era,  when  Charleston  shall  be  a  great 
commercial  emporium  and  control  for  the  South,  as 
New  York  does  for  the  North."  t 

These  visits  to  Charleston  added  two  very 
important  factors  or  known  quantities  to  the 
problem  from  which  the  Cabinet,  and  chiefly 
the  President,  were  to  deduce  the  unknown. 
Very  unexpectedly  to  the  latter,  and  no  doubt 
to  all  the  former  as  well,  a  new  light,  of  yet 
deeper  influence,  was  now  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  complicated  question.  The  fate  of 
Sumter  had  been  under  general  discussion 
nearly  three  weeks.  The  Cabinet  and  the 
high  military  and  naval  officers  had  divided 
in  opinion  and  separated  into  opposing  camps. 
As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  suspicion  and 
criticism  of  personal  motives  began  to  develop 
themselves,  though,  at  this  very  beginning,  as 
throughout  his  whole  after-administration,  they 

*  Fox,  Official  Report,  Feb.  24th,  1S65.  "  Chicago 
Tribune,"  Sept.  14th,  1865. 

t  Anderson  to  Adj.  Gen.,  March  22d,  1861.  War 
Records. 

X  Hurlbut  to  Lincoln,  Report,  March  27th,  1S61. 
Unpublished  MS. 
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were  held  in  check  by  the  generous  faith  and 
unvarying  impartiaUty  of  the  President.  Hith- 
erto tiie  sole  issue  was  the  relief  or  abandon- 
ment of  Sumter;  but  now,  by  an  apparent 
change  of  advice  and  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Genenil  Scott,  the  flite  of  Fort  Pickens  was 
also  drawn  into  discussion. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  General  Scott  never  wavered  for  an  instant ; 
but  his  proneness  to  mingle  political  with  mili- 
tary- considerations  had  already  been  twice 
manifested.  The  first  was  when  in  his  memo- 
rial entitled  ''  Views,"  etc.,  addressed  to  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  October  29th,  i860,  he  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  four  new  American 
Unions  if  the  old  should  be  dismembered. 
The  second  was  more  recent.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding Lincoln's  inauguration,  the  General 
had  written  a  letter  to  Seward.  In  this  he  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  the  new  President 
would  have  to  choose  one  of  four  plans  or 
policies  :  ist.  To  adopt  the  Crittenden  com- 
promise, and  change  the  Republican  to  a 
Union  party ;  2d.  By  closing  or  blockading 
rebel  ports  or  collecting  the  duties  on  ship- 
board outside;  3d.  Conquer  the  States  by  in- 
vading armies,  which  he  deprecated ;  and  4th, 
Say  to  the  seceded  States  :  "  Wayward  sisters, 
depart  in  peace  !  "  *  It  must  be  noted  that  be- 
tween three  of  these  alternatives  he  gives  no 
intimation  of  preference.  The  letter  was  sim- 
ply a  sign  of  the  prevailing  political  unrest, 
and  therefore  remained  unnoticed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  whom  it  was  referred. 

When  Lincoln  assumed  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment, Scott  had  among  other  things  briefly 
pointed  out  the  existing  danger  at  Fort  Pick- 
ens, and  the  President  by  his  verbal  order  of 
March  5th,  directing  "  all  possible  vigilance 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  places,"  had  in- 
tended that  that  stronghold  should  be  promptly 
reenforced.  He  made  inquiries  on  this  head 
four  days  later,  and  to  his  surprise  found  noth- 
ing yet  done.t  Hence  he  put  his  order  in 
writing,  and  had  it  duly  sent  to  the  War  De- 
partment for  record  March  nth,  and  once 
more  gave  special  directions  in  regard  to  Pick- 
ens, assuming  the  omission  had  occijrred 
through  preoccupation  about  Sumter.  Upon 
this  reminder,  Scott  bestirred  himself,  and  at 
his  instance  the  war  steamer  Mohawk  was  dis- 
patched March  12th,  carrying  a  messenger 
with  orders  to  Captain  Vogdes  to  land  his  com- 
pany at  Fort  Pickens  and  increase  the  garrison. 

"  Scott  to  .Seward,  March  3d,  1861.  Scott,  "Auto- 
biography," Vol.  II.,  pp.  625-628. 

t  Meigs,  diary,  March  31st,  1861.    Unpublished  MS. 
t  Scott,  memorandum,  War  Records. 


Both  President  and  Cabinet  had  since  then  con 
sidered  that  port  disposed  of  for  the  momen) 
On  the  evening  of  March  28th,  the  firs 
State  dinner  was  given  by  the  new  occupant 
of  the  Executive  Mansion.  Just  before  th 
hour  of  leave-taking,  Lincoln  invited  the  mem 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  into  an  adjoining  room  fc 
an  instant's  consultation ;  and  when  they  wer 
alone,  he  informed  them,  with  evident  dee 
emotion,  that  General  Scott  had  that  day  ac 
vised  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pickens  as  we 
as  Fort  Sumter.  The  General's  recommends 
tion  is  formulated  as  follows,  in  his  writte 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  It  is  doubtful,  however,  according  to  recent  info: 
mation  from  the  South,  whether  the  voluntary  evacuf 
tion  of  Fort  Sumter  alone  would  have  a  decisive  effe^ 
upon  the  States  now  wavering  between  adherence  t 
the  Union  and  secession.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
would  be  charged  to  necessity,  and  the  holding  of  Fo 
Pickens  would  be  adduced  in  support  of  that  view.  Oi 
Southern  friends,  however,  are  clear  that  the  evacu; 
tion  of  both  the  forts  would  instant!}'  soothe  and  gi^ 
confidence  to  the  eight  remaining  slave-holding  State 
and  render  their  cordial  adherence  to  this  Union  pe 
petual.  The  holding  of  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  c 
the  ocean  keys  depends  on  entirely  different  principle 
and  should  never  be  abandoned  ;  and  indeed  the  giviri 
up  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens  may  be  best  justifie 
by  the  hope  that  we  should  thereby  recover  the  Sta 
to  which  they  geographically  belong  by  the  liberali 
of  the  act,  besides  retaining  the  eight  doubtful  Slates.' 

A  long  pause  of  blank  amazement  followe 
the  President's  recital,  §  broken  at  length  b 
Blair  in  strong  denunciation,  not  only  of  th 
advice,  but  of  Scott's  general  course  regarc 
ing  Sumter.  He  charged  that  Scott  was  trai 
scending  his  professional  duties  and  "  playin 
politician."  Blair's  gestures  and  remarks,  mor< 
over,  were  understood  by  those  present 
being  aimed  specially  at  Seward,  whose  peac 
policy  he  had,  with  his  usual  impulsive  aggrei 
siveness,  freely  criticised.  Without  any  form; 
vote,  there  was  a  unanimous  expression  c 
dissent  from  Scott's  suggestion,  and  unde* 
President's  request  to  meet  in  formal  co 
next  day,  the  Cabinet  retired.  That  nigh^  ^ 
coin's  eyes  did  not  close  in  sleep.  ||  It  w 
parent  that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
meet  the  nation's  crisis.  His  judgment 
must  guide,  his  sole  will  determine,  hi.- 
lips  utter  the  word  that  should  save  o  JOS 
the  most  precious  inheritance  of  humanity,  th 
last  hope  of  free  government  on  the  eartl 
Only  the  imagination  may  picture  that  intens 
and  weary  vigil. 


%  Blair  to  Welles,  May  17th,  1873. 
coin  and  Seward,"  p.  65. 

II  Meigs,  diary.     Unpublished  MS. 
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The  bust  above  shown  is  of  bronze,  and  is  the  Nvork  of  C  S  Pietr.^  of  New  York.  It  was  unveilecl  recently 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  at  the  State  University,  to  which  the  bust  was  presented  by  Mr.  1  homa.s  K. 
ttin-ham  a  resident  of  Madison.  Addresses  in  eulogy  of  the  eminent  naturalist  were  made  by  Dr. 
Van  Hise,  President  of  the  Univer.sity,  and  others 
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THE    OLD    BAND. 

IT  'S  mighty  good  to  git  back  to  the  old  town,  shore, 
Considerin'  I  've  be'n  away  twenty  year  and  more. 
Sence  I  moved  then  to  Kansas,  of  course  I  see  a  change, 
A-comin'  back,  and  notice  things  that  's  new  to  me  and  strange  ; 
Especially  at  evenin'  when  yer  new  band  fellers  meet, 
In  foncv  uniforms  and  all,  and  play  out  on  the  street — 
.    .    .    VVhat  's  come  of  old  Bill  Lindsey  and  the  Sax-horn  fellers  —  say  ? 

I  want  to  hear  the  old  band  play. 


What 's  come  of  Eastman,  and  Nat  Snow  ?  And  where  's  War  Barnett  at  ? 

And  Nate  and  Bony  Meek;  Bill  Hart;  Sam  Richa's<,' " and  that 

Air  Ijrother  of  him  played  the  drum  as  twicet  as  115;^-  i^-J'jm ; 

And  old  Hi  Koms,  the  carpenter  —  say,  what  's  beotpwo'  him? 

I  make  no  floubt  yer  new  band  now  's  a  competenter  band, 

And  plays  their  music  more  by  note  than  what  they  play  by  hand, 

And  stylisher  and  grander  tunes;  but  somehow  — (7;/i'way 

I  want  to  hear  the  old  band  play. 
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Sich  tunes  as  "  John  Brown's  Body,"  and  "Sweet  Alice,"  don't  you  know ; 
And  "  The  Camels  is  A-comin',"  and  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo  "  ; 
And  a  dozent  others  of  'em  —  "  Number  Nine"  and  "  Number  'Leven  " 
Was  favo-rites  that  fairly  made  a  feller  dream  o'  heaven. 
And  when  the  boys  'u'd  saranade,  I  've  laid  so  still  in  bed 
I  've  even  heerd  the  locus'  blossoms  droppin'  on  the  shed 
When  "Lily  Dale,"  er  "  Hazel  Dell,"  had  sobbed  and  died  away  — 
...    I  want  to  hear  the  old  band  play. 


The  new  band  maybe  beats  it,  but  the  old  band  's  what  I  said  — 

It  alius  'peared  to  kind  o'  chord  with  somepin'  in  my  head ; 

And,  whilse  I  'm  no  musicianer,  when  my  blame  eyes  is  jes 

Nigh  drownded  out,  and  Mem'ry  squares  her  jaws  and  sort  o'  says 

She  won't  ner  never  will  fergit,  I  want  to  jes  turn  in 

And  take  and  light  right  out  o'  here  and  git  back  West  ag'in  — 

And  stay  there,  when  I  git  there,  where  I  never  haf  to  say 

I  want  to  hear  the  old  band  play. 


Ja)nes    Whitcontb  Riley 
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THE   GRAND    STRATEGY    OF   THE    WAR    OF   THE    REBELLION. 

BY    GENERAL    W.    T.    SHERMAN. 


WENTY-TWO  years  have 
passed  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  war  in 
America;  anew  generation 
of  men  has  the  destiny  of 
our  country  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  we  Avho  proba- 
bly lag  superfluous  on  the 
stage  watch  with  jealous  interest  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  and  of  public  events.  These 
are  mainly  guided  by  self-interest,  by  prejudice, 
by  the  teachings  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers. 

We  veterans  believe  that  in  186 1-5  we 
fought  a  holy  war,  with  absolute  right  on  our 
side,  with  pure  patriotism,  with  reasonable 
skill,  and  that  we  achieved  a  result  which  en- 
abled the  United  States  of  America  to  resume 
her  glorious  career  in  the  interest  of  all  man- 
kind, after  an  interruption  of  four  years  by  as 
needless  a  war  as  ever  afflicted  a  people. 

The  causes  which  led  up  to  that  war  have 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  Greeley,  Dr.  Draper, 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  General  Logan  —  the  opposite 
side  by  Mr.  Davis,  Governor  Foote,  General 
Johnston,  and  the  recent  biographers  of  Gen- 
eral Lee.  In  addition  to  these,  innumerable 
volumes  have  been  publi.shed,  and  nearly  all 
the  leading  magazines  of  our  country  have 
added  most  interesting  narratives  of  events, 
conspicuously  so  The  Cen'tury.  The  editors 
of  this  magazine,  armed  with  a  personal  letter 
from  General  Grant,  applied  long  ago  to  have 
me  assist  them  in  their  laudable  purpose.  I 
declined,  but  the  pendulum  of  time  seems  to 
have  swung  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction : 
one  is  likely  to   receive  the   impression  that 


the  civil  war  was  only  a  scramble  for  power 
by  mobs,  and  not  a  war  of  high  principle, 
guided  by  men  of  great  intelligence  according 
to  the  best  light  they  possessed.  Discovering 
that  one  branch  of  the  history  of  that  war, 
"Grand  Strategy,"  has  been  overlooked  or 
slighted  by  writers,  I  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss it,  not  with  any  hope  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject,  but  to  attract  the  attention  of 
younger  and  stronger  men  to  follow  up  and 
elaborate  it  to  the  end. 

W^ar  is  the  conflict  of  arms  between  peoples 
for  some  real  or  fancied  object.  It  has  existed 
from  the  beginning.  The  Bible  is  full  of  it. 
Homer  immortalized  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  Grecian,  Romxan,  and  European 
history  is  chiefly  made  up  of  wars  and  the 
deeds  of  soldiers ;  out  of  their  experience  arose 
certain  rules,  certain  principles,  which  made' 
the  "art  of  war"  as  practiced  by  Alexander, 
by  Cffisar,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 

These  principles  are  as  true  as  the  multipli- 
cation table,  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  virtual 
velocities,  or  of  any  other  invariable  rule  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  The  "  art  of  war  "  has  grown  to 
be  the  "  science  of  war,"  and  probably  reached 
its  summit  in  the  wars  of  Europe  from  1789  to 
1 8 1 5 .  Its  fundamental  principles  are  as  clearly 
defined  as  are  those  of  the  laws  of  England  by 
Blackstone.  Jomini  may  be  assumed  as  the 
father  of  the  modern  science  of  war,  and  he 
has  been  supplemented  by  "  great  masters ' 
such  as  Napoleon,  Marmont,  Wellington,  Na- 
pier, Hamley,  Soady,  Chesney,  and  others,  all 
of  whom  agree  in  the  fundamental  principles; 
but  to  me  the  treatise  of  France  J.  Soady, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel,  R.  A.,  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1870,  seems  easiest  of  reference  and  best 
suited  to  my  purpose,  because  he  admits  the 
elements  of  local  prejudice  and  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  to  enter  into  the  problem 
of  war. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Soady  divides  the  "  les- 
sons of  war  as  taught  by  the  great  masters  " 
into  the  following  heads : 

I.  Statesmanship  in  its  relationship  to  war. 
2.  Strategy,  or  the  art  of  properly  directing 
masses  upon  the  theater  of  war,  either  for 
offense  or  invasion.  3.  Grand  tactics.  4. 
Logistics,  or  the  art  of  moving  armies.  5. 
Engineering  —  the  attack  and  defense  of  for- 
tifications.    6.  Minor  tactics. 

He  further  subdivides  these  "  heads,"  and 
illustrates  by  historic  examples  the  following 
branches :  "  Aim  and  prhiciples,"  "  Lines  of 
communication,"  "  Zone  of  operations,"  "  Of- 
fensive and  defensive  warfare,"  Fortresses, 
Battle,  Modern  improvement  in  arms,  Steam- 
boats and  Railroads,  the  Telegraph;  and  m- 
deed  more  nearly  approaches  the  science  of 
war  as  it  exists  to-day  than  any  author  of 
whom  I  have  knowledge.  Any  non-profes- 
sional reader  who  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
555  pages  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Soady's  vol- 
ume, as  well  as  those  of  "  The  Operations  of 
War,"  by  Colonel  (now  General)  Hamley,  will 
discover  that  war  as  well  as  peace  has  a  large 
field  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  demanding  as 
much  if  not  more  study  than  most  of  the  sci- 
ences in  which  the  human  mind  is  interested. 

Every  man  who  does  to  his  neighbor  as 
he  wishes  his  neighbor  should  do  unto  him 
finds  on  examining  the  law  of  the  day  that  he 
has  been  a  law-abiding  citizen  ;  so  a  soldier 
or  general  who  goes  straight  to  his  object 
with  courage  and  intelligence  will  find  that 
he  has  been  a  scientific  soldier  according  to 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  great  mas- 
ters. Many  of  us  in  our  civil  war  did  not 
think  of  Jomini,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Ham- 
ley,  or  Soady ;  yet,  as  we  won  the  battle,  we  are 
willing  to  give  these  great  authors  the  benefit 
of  our  indorsement. 

Now  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1861,  some  ambitious  men 
of  the  Southern  States,  for  their  own  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  resolved  to  break  up  the  union 
of  States  which  had  prospered  beyond  prece- 
dent, which  by  political  means  they  had  gov- 
erned, but  on  which  they  were  about  to  lose 
their  hold.  By  using  the  pretext  of  slavery 
which  existed  at  the  South  they  aroused  their 
people  to  a  very  frenzy,  seceded  (or  their 
States  seceded)  from  the  Union,  and  estab- 
lished a  Southern  Confederacy,  the  capital  of 
which  was  first  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  aft- 
erwards at  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  Jefferson 


Davis  as  their  president.  By  a  conspiracy  as 
clearly  established  as  any  fact  in  history,  they 
seized  all  the  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  seceded  States,  except  a  few  feebly 
garrisoned  forts  along  the  seaboard,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  a  new  nation,  with  slavery 
the  corner-stone.  Old  England,  the  first  mod- 
ern nation  to  abohsh  slavery  and  to  enforce 
the  noble  resolve  that  no  man  could  put  his 
foot  on  English  soil  without "  eo  mstaiite  "  be- 
coming a  free  man,  looked  on  with  compla- 
cency, and  encouraged  this  enormous  crime 
of  rebellion. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  free  States, 
accustomed  to  the  usual  criminations  of  our 
system  of  elections,  supposed  this  to  be  a  mere 
incident  of  the  presidential  election  of  the  pre- 
vious November;  went  along  in  their  daily 
vocations  in  the  full  belief  that  this  episode 
would  pass  away  as  others  had  done;  and 
treated  the  idea  of  civil  war  in  this  land  of 
freedom  as  a  pure  absurdity. 

In  due  time,  March  4,  1861,  the  new  Pres- 
ident, Abraham  Lincoln,  was  installed  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  found  the 
seven  cotton-States  in  a  condition  which  they 
called  "  out  of  the  Union,"  claiming  absolute 
independence,  and  seeking  to  take  into  their 
confederacy  every  State  which  tolerated  slav- 
ery. In  the  end  they  succeeded,  except  with 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
so  that  in  the  spring  of  1 861,  April  12th,  when 
the  Southern  Confederacy  began  actual  war 
by  bombarding  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  it  awakened  a  response  which  even 
they  could  not  misunderstand. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  loved  then- 
Government  and  their  history ;  they  realized 
perfectly  the  advantages  they  possessed  over 
the  inhabitants  of  other  lands,  but  had  no 
army  or  navy  adequate  to  meet  so  grave  a 
crisis.  The  boom  of  the  cannon  in  Charleston 
Harbor  was  carried  by  electricity  to  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  the  land,  and  the  citizens 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  civil  war  was 
upon  them ;  they  were  told  to  form  themselves 
into  companies  and  regiments,  and  to  go  with 
all  expedition  to  Washington,  the  national 
capital,  to  defend  the  civil  authorities  and 
the  archives  of  government.  This  done,  the 
cry  went  up,  "On  to  Richmond!"  and  the 
batde  of  Bull  Run  resulted.  The  South  was 
better  prepared  than  the  North,  and  victory 
went  to  the  former,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war.  Had  Johnston  or  Beau- 
regard pushed  their  success  and  occupied 
Washington,  it  would  not  have  changed  the 
final  result,  because  twenty  millions  of  freemen 
would  never  have  submitted  tamely  to  the  dom- 
ination of  the  slave-holder  faction.  Johnston 
himself  records  that  his  army  was  as  much 
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confused  and  disordered  as  ours,  both  being  shop-keepers  and  mud-sills  of  the  North ;  but 

green  and  badly  organized  and  disciplined.  they  soon  became  convinced  that  man  to  man 

Then  began  the  real    preparation.    Soady  was  all  they  wanted, 

quotes  from  Napoleon :  "  When  a  nation  is  According  to  Captain  Frederick  Phisterer, 

without  establishments  and  a  military  system,  in   his  valuable    "  Statistical    Record   of  the 

it   is    difficult   to    organize    an    army."     We  Armies"*  (1883),  the  "  calls"  on  the  North  for 

found  this  perfectly  true ;  yet  the  people  of  the  men  were,  in  the  four  years  of  war,  2,763,670, 

United  States,  on  the  call  of  their  President,  which  resulted  in  an  aggregate  of  2,772,408;! 

organized  voluntarily  three  hundred  regiments  but  as  these  calls  were  for  three  months,  one 

ofa  thousand  men  each,  which  were  distributed  year,  tw^o  years,  three  years,  and  "  during  the 

to  the  places  of  immediate  danger.    Soady  war,"  the    actual  soldiers   are  counted  two, 

says  further:  ''Although  wars  of  opinion,  na-  three,  and  four  times, 

tional  wars  and  civil  wars  are  sometimes  con-  On  p.  62  occurs  a  table,  which  every  officer 

founded,  they  differ  enough  to  require  separate  who  has  had  to  fight  with  men  present  for  duty, 

notice.  ...  In  a  military  sense  these  wars  are  instead  of  on  paper,  well  understands,  in  which 

fearful,  since  the  invading  force  not  only  is  met  is  given,  "  Present  "  : 
by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  but  is  exposed  to 

the  attacks  of  an  exasperated  people."  J"^y  ''  ^^^^A. 183,588 

The  very  nature  of  the  case  required  the  ManA^-i'  1862! '.        '." '  \x-x,q^± 

North  to  invade  the  South,  to  recover  posses-  January  i,  1S63 698,802 

sion  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  mints,  January  i,  1864 611,250 

post-routes,  and  public  property  which  had  M^h^-^'^se^ 620.924 

been  wrongfully  appropriated  by  the  public  ^^y^"  1,^1865  .^'.'.".^.'..'.'.   .'  797^807 
enemy.    We  had  not  only  to  meet  and  con- 
quer the  armies  and  the  exasperated  people  and  on  the  latter  date  202,709  absent — ag- 
of  the    South,  but    the   obstacles    of  nature  gregating  1,000,516  on  the  muster-rolls  at  the 
—  woods,  marshes,   rivers,  mountains  —  and  end  of  the  war.     I  have  no  doubt  this  is  as 
the  climate  of  a  region  nearly  as  large  as  all  correct  as  possible. 
Europe.  The  "  absent "  were  not  present  with  the 

Omitting  the  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  armies  at  the  front,  but  were  generally  in  rear 
and  Missouri  (3,024,745),  which  supplied  each  of  the  base  of  supplies;  and  even  of  the  "  pres- 
belligerent  a  fair  quota,  the  Northern  States  ent "  we  had  to  estimate  at  least  one-third  as 
had  a  population  of  19,089,944  to  9,103,332  detached,  guarding  our  long  lines  of  supplies, 
in  the  Confederate  States.  In  the  autumn  of  sick  in  hospital,  company  cooks,  teamsters, 
1861,  these  faced  each  other  in  angry  con-  escorts  to  trains,  and  absent  from  the  ranks 
troversy,  the  North  resolved  to  maintain  the  by  reason  of  the  many  causes  incident  to  war. 
Union,  and  the  South  to  establish  a  separate  Assuming  one  soldier  to  sixteen  of  the  pop- 
government,  necessarily  hostile  to  it.  Each  ulation, —  at  times  more,  at  times  less, —  the 
side  maintained  throughout  the  same  form  of  Southern  armies  must  have  had  an  average 
government,  with  a  president  elected  by  the  of  569,000  men.  I  cannot  find  even  an  ap- 
people  as  their  chief  magistrate  and  com-  proximate  table  of  their  numbers ;  but  we 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  with  know  they  had  in  their  ranks  every  man  they 
a  cabinet  of  his  choice  to  assist  in  the  admin-  could  get,  subject  to  the  same  causes  of  ab- 
istration  of  government,  a  congress  to  enact  senteeism  as  the  Union  armies, 
the  laws  and  provide  the  ways  and  means.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  real  subject  of  this 
and  a  supreme  court  to  sit  in  judgment  on  paper,  let  me  attempt  to  portray  the  two  great 
those  laws.  Both  parties,  following  common  leaders  of  these  mighty  hosts,  Abraham  Lin- 
precedents,  raised  their  armies  by  the  same  coin  and  Jefterson  Davis,  both  of  whom,  in 
methods  —  firstby  volunteering,  and  then  by  a  addition  to  their  civil  functions,  often  exer- 
draft  of  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  cised  their  unquestioned  right  to  command 
and  forty-five  years,  induced  by  bounties  or  their  respective  armies.  They,  in  fact,  com- 
enforced  by  severe  penalties.  At  first  the  missioned  all  general  officers,  assigned  them 
Southern  youth  were  clamorous  to  be  led  to  posts,  gave  military  orders,  defined  the 
against  the  detested  Yankees  and  Abolition-  "  objects  "  of  campaigns,  and  often  the  exact 
ists,  each  claiming  to  be  equal  to  five  of  tlie  "  lines  of  operation." 

*  Captain   Phisterer  in  this  record  gives  the  date  than  those  supplied  by  the  adjutant-general,  and  are 

and  place  of  2261  distinct  battles  and  engagements,  and  offered  in  this  paper  only  as  approximate,  to  illustrate 

for  149  of  them  he  gives  the  estimated  losses.   I  do  not  the  argument  and  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  these. 

know  the  source  of  his  information,  but  I  do  know  "operations  of  war. " — W.  T.  S. 

that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  even  t  A  recent  officially  revised  statement  increases  this 

as  to  the  Union  forces,  much  more  the  Confederate,  number  to  2,778,304. —  Editor. 
His  tables  are  more  complete  and  easier  of  reference 
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Lincoln  was  by  nature  and  choice  a  man  of 
peace.  Born  in  Kentucky,  but  taken  by  his 
parents  in  early  youth  to  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
he  grew  up  to  manhood  the  type  of  the  class 
of  people  who  inhabit  our  North-west.  He  in 
time  became  a  lawyer  in  Springfield,  the  cap- 
ital of  Illinois,  had  a  fair  practice,  and  always 
took  a  lively  interest  in  all  public  questions  — 
in  other  words,  "  politics."  He  became  skilled 
in  debate,  and  during  the  discussions  which 
arose  from  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  extension  of  slavery  over 
the  vast  territories  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war  of  1846-8,  he  was  compelled  to  meet  in 
debate  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  day, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  whom  he  fairly  excelled, 
whereby  he  acquired  national  fame ;  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  our  country,  nominated 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
and  was  duly  and  fairly  elected  in  November, 
i860.  At  that  time  he  was  somewhat  a  stranger 
to  the  country,  especially  to  the  South,  who 
regarded  him  as  an  Abolitionist,  then  the  vilest 
of  mortals  in  their  estimation.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  legally  inducted  into  his  office,  March 
4,  1 86 1,  than  he  began  to  display  those  qual- 
ities of  head  and  heart  which  will  make  him 
take  rank  with  the  most  renowned  men  of  earth. 

He  never  professed  any  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  science  of  war,  yet  in  his  joyous  mo- 
ments he  would  relate  his  large  experierice  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  and 
as  an  officer  in  the  Mormon  war  at  Nauvoo, 
in  1846.  Nevertheless,  during  the  progress 
of  the  civil  war  he  evinced  a  quick  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  of  the  "  art," 
though  never  using  military  phraseology.  Thus 
his  letter  of  April  19,  1862,  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  then  besieging  Yorktown,  exhibits  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  pur- 
pose of  each  of  the  many  armies  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  importance  of  "  concentric  ac- 
tion." In  his  letter  of  June  5,  1863,  to  General 
Hooker,  he  wrote: 

In  one  word,  I  would  not  take  any  risk  of  being 
entangled  upon  the  river  [Rappahannock],  like  an  ox 
jumped  half-way  over  a  fence,  and  liable  to  be  torn 
by  dogs  front  and  rear,  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore 
one  way,  or  to  kick  the  other. 

Again,  June  10,  1863,  writing  to  General 
Hooker : 

If  left  to  me,  I  would  not  go  south  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock upon  Lee's  moving  north  of  it.  If  you  had 
Richmond  invested  to-day,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
take  it  in  twenty  days.  Meanwhile  your  communica- 
tions, and  with  them  your  army,  would  be  ruined.  I 
think  Lee's  army  and  not  Richmond  is  your  objective 
point.  If  he  comes  toward  the  Upper  Potomac,  follow 
him  on  his  flank  and  on  the  inside  track,  shortening 
your  lines  while  he  lengthens  his.  If  he  %\.o^,/ret  kim 
and /ret  him. 

This  is  pure  science,  though  the  language  is 
not  technical. 


It  is  related  by  General  Grant  in  his  me- 
moirs that  when  he  was  explaining  how  he  pro- 
posed to  use  the  several  scattered  armies  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  best  results,  referring  to 
the  forces  in  western  Virginia,  and  saying  that 
he  had  ordered  Sigel  to  move  up  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  from  Winchester,  make  junction 
with  Crook  and  Averell  from  Kanawha,  and 
go  towards  Saltville  or  Lynchburg —  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said,  "  Oh,  yes !  I  see  that.  As  we  say 
out  West,  if  a  man  can't  skin,  he  must  hold  a 
leg  while  somebody  else  does." 

In  his  personal  interview  with  General 
Grant  about  March  8,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln 
recounted  truly  and  manfully  that 

he  had  never  professed  to  be  a  military  man,  or 
to  know  how  campaigns  should  be  conducted,  and 
never  wanted  to  interfere  in  them  ;  but  the  procrasti- 
nation of  commanders,  and  the  pressure  from  the  peo- 
ple at  the  North  and  Congress,  w/z/c/^  tvas  always  ivith 
hitn,  forced  him  to  issuing  his  series  of  military  orders, 
one,  two,  three,  etc.  He  did  not  know  but  all  were 
wrong,  and  did  know  that  some  were.  All  he  wanted 
or  ever  had  wanted  was  some  one  who  would  take  the 
responsibility  and  acl,  and  call  on  him  for  all  the  as- 
sistance needed,  pledging  himself  to  use  all  the  power 
of  the  Government  in  rendering  such  assistance. 

At  last  he  had  found  that  man. 

Jefferson  Davis  also  was  born  in  Kentucky. 
He  removed  in  youth  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, whence  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  to 
the  United  States  Mihtary  Academy  at  West 
Point,  September  i,  1824.  He  was  graduated 
No.  23  in  a  class  of  33  members  in  June,  1828  ; 
served  on  the  North-west  frontier,  now  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  First 
Infantry,  till  March  4,  1833,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  First  Dragoons  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant; with  that  regiment  he  served  on  the 
frontier  of  Arkansas,  now  Fort  Gibson  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  till  he  resigned,  in  1835.  He 
was  in  civil  life  in  his  State  of  Mississippi  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1846, 
when,  as  colonel  of  a  Mississippi  regiment,  he 
took  a  conspicuous  part  under  General  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  at  Monterey  and  at  Buena  Vista, 
where  he  was  badly  wounded. 

W^ith  the  disbandment  of  his  regiment  he 
resumed  his  civil  and  pohtical  career ;  was  a  sen- 
ator in  the  National  Congress,  1847-53;  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  President  Pierce,  1853-57  ; 
and  again  a  senator,  from  1857  to  1861,  when 
he  became  the  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  Commander-in-chief  of  its  ar- 
mies and  navy. 

He  was  by  nature  and  education  a  soldier, 
giving  orders  to  his  armies,  laying  down  plans 
of  campaign,  lines  of  operation,  and  descend- 
ing into  details  which  it  might  have  been  wiser 
to  have  left  to  subordinates. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  personal 
integrity  of  Mr.  Davis,  but  we  his  antagonists 
have  ever  held  him  as  impersonating  a  bad 
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cause  from  ambitious  motives,  often  exhibiting 
malice,  arrogance,  and  pride. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  were  the  two  great 
antagonist  forces,  and  such  their  leaders  in 
our  civil  war. 

Recurring  now  to  the  autumn  of  1861,  these 
two  forces  stood  facing  each  other  with  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  science  of 
war  before  them.  The  line  of  separation  was 
substantially  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  a  line 
through  southern  Missouri  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  New  Mexico,  fully  two  thousand  miles 
long;  but  this  naturally  divided  itself  into  three 
parts  —  the  east  or  Potomac  (McClellan),  the 
center  or  Ohio  (Buell),  and  the  west  or  Missouri 
(Halleck).  Confronting  them  was  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  (Johnston  —  Lee),  that  of 
the  Cumberland  (Albert  Sidney  Johnston),  and 
that  of  the  trans-Mississippi  (McCulloch  — 
Price).  All  these  w^ere  educated  and  experi- 
enced soldiers.  The  North  necessarily  took  the 
oflensive,  and  the  South  the  defensive.  After 
much  preliminary  skirmishing  the  first  signifi- 
cant movement  was  that  of  General  Thomas, 
January  20,  1862,  who  moved  forward,  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  killed  General  Zollicofifer, 
at  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky ;  the  next  was  that 
of  General  Grant  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  up  the 
Tennessee  River  in  conjunction  with  the  gun- 
boat tieet  under  Commodore  Foote,  which 
captured  Fort  Henry,  and  afterwards  (Feb- 
ruary i4th-i6th)  Fort  Donelson,  in  which 
the  Union  losses  are  reported,  2886,  and  the 
Confederate,  15,067,*  most  of  these  prisoners 
of  war.  The  prompt  capture  of  these  two  forti- 
fied positions  with  their  garrisons  compelled 
the  Confederate  general,  Johnston,  to  abandon 
his  fortified  flanks  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
and  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
to  fall  back  two  hundred  miles  to  a  new  line 
along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad. 
The  Union  armies  followed  up  this  move- 
ment, the  one  (Grant)  to  Shiloh,  abreast  of 
Corinth,  the  other  (Pope)  directly  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  real  "  objective  "  of  this 
grand  campaign.  There  was  still  another 
army,  under  General  S.  R.  Curtis,  an  educated 
and  professional  soldier,  moving  southward, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  encount- 
ered its  enemy  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  on 
the  6th-8th  of  March,  defeated  him,  inflict- 
ing a  loss  of  5200*  men  to  his  of  1384.  These 
three  armies,  under  the  command  of  (Gen- 
eral Halleck  at  St.  Louis,' were  operating  from 
a  secure  base,  with  abundant  supplies  on 
"  concentric  lines,"  with  a  well-defined  and 
important  "objective,"  the  recovery  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  chief  navigable  river 
of  the  continent,  which  had  been  forcibly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy,  its  banks 
fortified  with  heavy  guns,  and  with   several 


fleets  of  armed  gun-boats  to  patrol  and  de- 
fend it. 

The  Army  of  the  Ohio,  General  Buell, 
moved  forward  to  Nashville  and  the  Tennes- 
see River. 

Here  the  Confederate  general,  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  displayed  great  skill  and  gener- 
alship by  using  his  railroads,  collecting  all  his 
scattered  forces  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  com- 
pletely reorganizing  them  and  hurling  them 
with  terrific  energy  on  Grant  at  Shiloh,  timing 
his  attack  so  as  to  overwhelm  this  army 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Nashville. 
On  the  first  day,  April  6,  1862,  he  was  par- 
tially successful,  but  met  a  foe  of  equal  skill 
and  determination,  and  there  lost  his  life,  ne- 
cessitating a  change  of  commanders  in  the  very 
crisis  of  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  Beau- 
regard, who  continued  the  attack;  but  the 
Union  forces  under  Grant  held  the  key-points 
of  the  position  till  night,  when  arrived  the 
division  of  Lew  Wallace,  which  had  been  de- 
tached, and  three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  The  next  morning  the  Union  armies 
assumed  the  "  offensive,"  drove  the  Confed- 
erates back  to  Corinth,  and  won  the  victory. 
The  losses  are  recorded  13,573  to  the  Union, 
and  10,699  to  the  Confederates.  This  was  a 
highly  critical  battle,  more  important  in  its 
moral  than  its  physical  results.  It  gave  the 
Union  army  great  confidence  in  itself,  and  in 
its  ability  not  only  to  defeat  the  Confederate 
armies,  man  to  man,  but  to  overcome  the  "  ob- 
stacles of  nature  "  and  the  machinations  of 
an  "  exasperated  people." 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress 
down  the  Mississippi,  Commodore  Farragut, 
with  his  sea- going  fleet,  a  flotilla  of  mortar- 
boats  under  Commodore  Porter,  and  a  land 
force  under  General  Butler,  was  preparing  to 
reach  the  same  "  objective  "  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Farragut  be- 
gan by  breaking  the  chain  of  obstacles  at  Forts 
Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  both  works  planned 
by  scientific  engineers  and  built  by  competent 
workmen;  both  were  well  garrisoned  and 
supplied,  with  heavy  artillery  and  abundance 
of  ammunition.  Then  he  steamed  by  these 
forts,  fighting  right  and  left  in  his  "  wooden 
ships  with  hearts  of  steel,"  instandy  attacked 
the  Confederate  fleet  above,  utterly  annihila- 
ted it,  went  on  up  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  captured  it  —  all  inside  of  ten  days. 
No  bolder  or  more  successful  act  of  war  was 
ever  done  than  this,  which  was  fully  equal  tiJ 
Nelson's  attack  on  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir, 
and  infinitely   more   important   in  its  conse- 

*  The  Official  Records,  while  not  conclusive,  would 
seem  to  place  this  loss  at  a  much  smaller  figure.-= 
Editor. 
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quences.  Had  not  events  elsewhere  delayed 
the  movement  from  the  North,  the  Mississippi 
would  have  been  ours  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
whereas  its  recovery  was  only  postponed  till 
1863. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
General  Pope,  operating  down  the  Mississippi 
in  cooperation  with  the  gun-boat  fleet  of  Com- 
modore Foote,  attacked  the  fortified  Island  No. 
10,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  captured  it,  with  all 
its  stores  and  most  of  its  garrison.  The  gun-boat 
fleet,  pushing  on  down  the  river,  encountered 
Fort  Pillow  on  the  14th  of  April,  agam  on  the 
loth  of  May,  and  June  4th  captured  it;  and 
under  command  of  Commodore  Davis  pushed 
on  to  Memphis,  where,  June  6th,  it  absolutely 
destroyed  the  Confederate  fleet  of  gun-boats, 
thus  leaving  no  obstacle,  except  Vicksburg,  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river. 

General  Halleck,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
ordered  General  Pope's  army  by  water  from  Isl- 
and No.  ID  to  Shiloh,  and  proceeded  there  him- 
self to  command  the  several  armies  in  person. 
He  organized  these,  viz.,  of  the  Ohio,  Ten- 
aessee  and  Mississippi,  into  the  usual  right  and 
left  wings,  center,  and  reserve,  and  m_oved, 
about  the  end  of  April,  with  great  deliberation 
on  the  Confederate  army  intrenched  at  Cor- 
.nth,  Mississippi,  a  strategic  place  of  value, 
Deing  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  impor- 
:ant  railroads.  After  some  immaterial  skirmish- 
Jig    the   Confederate    general,    Beauregard, 
ibandoned  the  place,  fell   back    to    Tupelo, 
ifty  miles  south  on  the    Mobile   and  Ohio 
•ailroad,  and  the  Union  forces  occupied  Cor- 
nth,  May  30,  1862.    General  Halleck  then 
iad_  in  hand  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
irmies  ever  assembled  on  this  continent,  and 
:ould  easily  have  pursued  Beauregard,  scat- 
lered  his  army,  marched  across  to  Vicksburg, 
jhen  unfortified,  occupied  it,  and  thus  brought 
o  a  brilliant  conclusion  the  campaign  he  had 
C)  well  begun;  he  could  have  made  the  Mis- 
issippi  open  to  commerce,  created  a  complete 
polation  of  the  trans- Mississippi  department 
kf  the   Confederates,  and   thereby  set  free, 
br   other   uses,   three  -  fourths   of   his    army 
if  one  hundred  thousand  men.    But  the  re- 
rerses  to  McCIellan  in  the  worthless  peninsula 
if  James  River,  and  the  appeal  of  the  good 
iJnion  people  of  East  Tennessee,  caused  our 
president  and  commander-in-chief  to   break 
[p  that   army  and  call  General   Halleck  to 
Washington,  send  Buell's  army  towards  Chat- 
mooga,  and  leave  General  Grant  with  the 
irmy  of  the  Tennessee  to  defend  a  line  of 
;ne    hundred    and   fifty   miles    (Tuscumbia 
J   Memphis),  placing  him  on  the  defensive 
dth  a  bold,  skillful,  and  enterprising  enemy 
t  his  front.    The  Confederate  armies  of  Price 
bd  Van  Dom  were  brought  from  across  the 
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Mississippi  to  face  Grant  from  Holly  Springs. 
Bragg,  who  succeeded  Beauregard  at  Tu- 
pelo, moved  his  army,  reenforced  by  recruits, 
detachments,  and  exchanged  prisoners,  rapidly 
by  rail  to  Chattanooga  to  meet  Buell,  who 
had  marched  across  from  Corinth.  Feeling 
himself  equal  if  not  superior  to  Buell,  Bragg, 
August  21,  1862,  began  that  really  bold  and 
skillful  campaign  which  forced  Buell  back  to 
his  base  of  supphes  at  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Here,  in  his  turn,  Buell  received 
reenforcements  and  resumed  the  offensive, 
encountering  Bragg  at  Perr)^ville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1862,  inflicting  a  loss 
to  the  enemy  of  7000,  to  his  own  of  4348, 
which  induced  Bragg  to  fall  back  to  Murfrees- 
boro',  Tennessee. 

Meantime  Price  and  Van  Dom  began  to 
be  aggressive  against  General  Grant's  long, 
thin  line  of  defense;  but  Grant  met  them  with 
consummate  skill,  at  every  point,  as  at  luka, 
September  1 9th-2oth,  and  at  Corinth,  Octo- 
ber 3d-4th,  the  casualties  of  which  are  reported 
2359    Union    and  14,221*    Confederate  —  a 
fiercely  contested  batde  at  which  Rosecrans 
commanded,  and   which  was  conclusive  of 
events  in  that  quarter  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Grant  then,  November,  1862,  resumed  the 
original  offensive  against  Vicksburg, —  known 
to  be  strongly  fortified,  occupied  by  a  com- 
petent garrison,  and  covered  by  the  armies  of 
Price  and  Van  Dorn,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Holly  Springs,   Mississippi. 
Leaving  small  detachments  to  guard  the  key- 
points  to  his  rear,  Grant  moved  with  all  his  force 
straight  against  Pemberton,  who  first  formed 
his   defensive   line  behind  the  Tallahatchie, 
and,  this    being   too   long  for   his    strength, 
fell  behind  the  Yalabusha  at  Grenada.  Grant 
moved    his    scattered    forces    concentrically 
on  Oxford,  Mississippi,  which  he  occupied  on 
the  2d  of  December,  and  then   resolved   to 
send  Sherman  back  to  Memphis  with  one  of 
his  four  brigades  to  organize,  out  of  new  troops 
arrived  there  and  other  troops  belonging  to 
Curtis  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  an  expeditionary 
force  to  move   by  the   river   direct    against 
Vicksburg,  whilst  he  held  the  main  force  un- 
der Pemberton  so  occupied  that  he  could  not 
detach  any  of  his  men  to  that  fortress.    After 
Sherman  had    started,   Pemberton   detached 
Van  Dorn  with  a  strong  cavalry  command  to 
pass  around  the  flanks  of  Grant's  army,  to 
capture  his  depot  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs, 
and  to  go  on  northward,  destroying  his  Hne 
of  communication.    Van  Dom,  an  educated 
soldier,  did  his  work  well,  and  compelled  Grant 
to  halt  and  finally  to  take  up  a  new  base  of  sup- 
plies at  Memphis.    Meantime  Sherman  went 
■^  Later  compilations  make  this  4707. —  Editor. 
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on  to  Vicksburg,  but,  instead  of  meeting  a 
small  garrison,  found  ^'icksburg  not  only 
strong  by  nature  and  art,  but  fully  reenforced 
by  Pemberton.  He  failed  because  the  condi- 
tion of  facts  had  changed.  He  was  superseded 
by  McClernand,  and  he  in  time  by  General 
Grant,  who  came  in  person  to  direct  opera- 
tions against  Vicksburg  from  the  river.  Then 
followed  that  long  period  of  searching  for  the 
possession  of  some  dry  land  whence  Vicksburg 
could  be  reached,  first  above  the  place,  finally 
below.  The  passage  at  night  by  the  gun-boat 
fleet,  led  by  Admiral  Porter  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  some  transports,  was  as  bold 
and  successful  an  "  operation  of  war "  as 
was  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint 
Philip  by  Farragut  the  previous  year.  Then 
the  march  of  Grant's  army  by  roads  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  impracticable  by 
any  European  engineer,  his  attack  on  Grand 
Gulf,  and  subsequent  landing  at  Bruinsburg; 
the  movement  and  battle  at  Port  Gibson ; 
the  rapid  march  to  Jackson  whereby  he  inter- 
posed his  army  between  those  of  Pemberton 
in  Vicksburg  and  of  Johnston  outside;  the 
battle  of  Champion's  Hill,  whereby  he  drove 
Pemberton  to  his  trenches  and  then  invested 
him  till  his  surrender  in  July  —  these  opera- 
tions illustrated  the  highest  principles  of  war, 
one  of  whose  maxims  is  to  divide  your  enemy 
and  beat  each  moiety  in  detail.  I  do  believe  that 
when  this  campaign  is  understood  by  military 
critics  it  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the  young 
Napoleon  in  Italy,  in  1796.  The  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg resulted  in  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  below, 
after  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  Mississippi  "  went  unvexed  to  the  sea." 
In  my  judgment,  the  recovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  conclusive  of  the  civil  war. 
Whatever  power  holds  that  river  can  govern 
this  continent.  Its  possession  in  1863  set  free 
the  armies  which  were  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  in  1865. 

Recurring  now  to  the  great  central  line  of 
operations:  I  left  Bragg  on  the  defensive  at 
Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  and  Buell  at  Perry- 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton became  dissatisfied  with  Buell,  and  re- 
placed him  by  Rosecrans,  who  had  deservedly 
won  great  fame  by  his  defense  of  Corinth. 
.Soady  records,  as  a  standard  rule  of  war,  that 
an  army  assuming  the  offensive  must  maintain 
the  offensive.  So  Rosecrans  moved  forward 
to  Nashville,  where  he  picked  up  Thomas's 
corps,  which  had  been  left  there  by  Buell  in 
his  retrograde  movement,  and  then  to  Mur- 
freesboro' on  Stone's  River,  where,  December 
31,  1862 -January  2,  1863,  ensued  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  resulting  in  a 
Union  loss  of  11,578,  and  a  Confederate  loss 
of  25,500  (Phisterer).*  The  Union  forces  held 


the  ground  and  Bragg  gradually  fell  back  to 
Chattanooga — by  nature  a  strategic  place  of 
the  first  importance,  made  so  because  here 
the  main  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies  are  broken 
by  the  Tennessee  River.  To  possess  this  place 
was  Rosecrans's  *'  objective."  His  army  was 
adequate ;  his  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades 
were  well  commanded  ;  yet  the  great  distance 
from  his  base  of  supplies,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
made  the  logistics  very  difficult.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  he  moved  forward,  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  Bridgeport,  sent  one  corps 
direct  to  Chattanooga,  and  with  the  other  three 
crossed  the  Sand  Mountain  and  Raccoon  range, 
debouching  into  the  Valley  of  the  Chickamauga, 
in  rear  of  Chattanooga.  Bragg,  detecting  this 
"  turning  "  movement,  fell  back  to  Lafayette, 
in  the  same  valley  of  the  Chickamauga,  where 
he  was  reenforced  by  Longstreet's  corps  from 
Virginia,  and  at  the  critical  moment  attacked 
vehemently  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  breaking  the  right  flank  of  Rose- 
crans's army  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  Four- 
teenth Corps,  General  George  H.  Thomas,  he 
could  not  move  the  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 
Rosecrans  gained  Chattanooga,  the  object 
of  his  campaign,  but  he  was  therein  besieged 
by  Bragg;  his  losses  were  15,851,  to  Bragg's 
17,804.  Calls  for  reenforcements  to  that  army 
came:  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps  under 
Hooker  were  sent  by  rail  from  Washington, 
and  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  Sherman,  from  Vicks- 
burg. General  Grant  also,  having  finished  his 
task  on  the  Mississippi,  was  summoned  to 
Louisville  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, and  after  a  consultation  was  ordered  to 
Chattanooga  to  supersede  Rosecrans.  All  these 
combinations  w^ere  concluded  by  November, 
and  Bragg  had  made  the  fatal  mistake,  laid 
down  in  all  the  books,  of  detaching  Longstreet's 
corps  to  Knoxville,  no  miles  away,  to  capture 
Burnside's  army.  He  was  over-confident  in 
the  strength  of  his  position  on  Lookout  Mount- 
ain and  Missionary  Ridge,  whence  he  could 
look  down  upon  his  supposed  victims,  who  he 
believed  would  by  starvation  be  compelled  to 
surrender.  But  a  master-mind  had  arrived,  who 
soon  solved  the  question  of  supplies  and  then 
addressed  himself  to  the  ([uestion  of  battle. 
Grant  promptly  detected  Bragg's  mistake  in  de- 
taching Longstreet,  and  resolved  to  attack  and 
drive  him  away  the  very  moment  the  reenforce- 
ments hastening  to  him  could  be  available.  On 
the  23d  of  November,  1863,  having  all  his 
troops  in  position,  he  began  the  attack,  begin- 
ning on  both  flanks,  and  at  the  right  moment 
hurling  his  center  against  Bragg's  "  unassail- 
able" position  on  Missionary  Ridge,  he  drove 
him  in  defeat  and  disorder  to  and  through 

*  Later  compilation:   Union,  13,249;   Confederate, 
10,266. —  Editor. 
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Ringgold  Gap,  twenty-six  miles;  and  then  only 
paused  because  of  the  necessity  to  send  relief  to 
General  Burnside  at  Knoxville.  This  was  fully 
accomplished,  so  that  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  enemy  was  beaten  at  all  points,  and 
the  temporary  check  at  Chickamauga  was  fully 
redeemed.  The  losses  in  the  Union  army  were 
5615,  to  the  Confederate  loss  of  8684.  All 
the  movements  were  made  strictly  according 
to  the  lessons  of  war  as  taught  by  the  great 
masters,  and  they  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
most  rigid  critic. 

I  now  turn  with  some  degree  of  hesitation 
to  the  great  Army  of  the  Potomac,  operating 
directly  in  front  of  Washington,  and  which 
European  and  Eastern  critics,  whose  sight 
apparently  could  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  watched  with  pauiful  solicitude. 

That  army  was  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war  the  controlling  military  force 
of  the  Union  cause;  and  never  was  an  army 
more  true  and  loyal  to  its  government,  more 
obedient  to  its  generals,  more  patient  in  ad- 
versity, more  magnanimous  in  victory  than 
was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  the  epi- 
sode of  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861,  General  AIc- 
Clellan  was  called  from  the  West  by  universal 
acclaim  to  command  it ;  and  on  the  retirement 
of  General  Scott,  by  reason  of  age,  November 
I  St,  General  McClellan  Avas  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  to  command  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  He  proceeded  with 
commendable  skill  and  energy  to  the  work  of 
organization,  equipment,  and  transportation; 
but  the  season  for  active  operations  had  passed, 
and  his  army  remained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  at  the  beginning  of  1862.  The  Con- 
federate army,  under  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, was  at  Centreville,  twenty-six  miles  south, 
with  outposts  in  sight  of  the  National  Capitol, 
and  had  established  batteries  on  the  river  be- 
low threatening  the  water-line  of  supply  from 
the  direction  of  the  Chesapeake.  General 
McClellan's  "  Own  Story,"  now  a  part  of  his- 
tory, shows  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  im- 
patience of  the  whole  country  at  his  seeming 
quiescence;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  have  assumed  his  unquestioned 
puwer  to  issue  his  General  Order  No.  i,  of  Jan- 
uary 27th,  ordering  a  simultaneous  advance  of 
all  the  armies  on  the  22d  of  February,  1862. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  advanced  directly 
from  their  camps  to  the  front  at  Fairfax  and 
Centreville,  to  find  that  the  Confederates  had 
gone  behind  the  Rappahannock. 

At  Fairfax  Court  House,  on  the  nth  of 
March,  General  McClellan  received  President 
Lincoln's  war  order.  No.  3,  relieving  him  of 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States:  restricting  his  authority  to  the  single 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  in  common  with 
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all  other  department  commanders  requiring 
him  to  report  promptly  and  frequently  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton.  Meantime  had 
been  fully  discussed  the  plan  of  campaign,  the 
bases  of  supply,  lines  of  operation,  fortresses, 
etc.,  partly  by  conference,  and  partly  by  a  cor- 
respondence given  at  length  in  McClellan's 
"  Own  Story,"  culminating  in  the  two  letters 
of  February  3,  1862,  on  p.  229.  The  result 
was  the  movement  against  Richmond  by  way 
of  Fort  Monroe,  resulting  in  innumeraljle 
delays  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  etc.,  till 
the  31st  of  May,  when  was  fought  the  first 
considerable  battle  of  "  Fair  Oaks,"  or  "  Seven 
Pines,"  near  Richmond,  at  which  General 
Johnston  was  wounded,  and  General  Lee  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Soon  followed 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  and  McClellan's 
"  retreat,"  fighting  for  seven  days  (June  25th- 
July  I  St)  to  reach  Harrison's  Landing  on  the 
James  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, as  a  new  •'  base  "  from  which  to  renew 
his  offensive  against  Richmond,  when  his 
army  had  become  rested  and  reenforced  from 
the  North.  Duringhis  stay  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, July  2d-August  17th,  the  temper  of  his 
correspondence,  oflicial  and  private,  was  indi- 
cative of  a  spirit  not  consistent  with  the  duty 
of  the  commanding  general  of  a  great  army. 

After  reading  McClellan's  "  Own  Story," 
and  the  principal  histories  of  that  period, 
coupled  with  conversations  with  many  of  his 
principal  subordinates,  1  am  convinced  that 
McClellan's  fatal  mistake  was  in  the  choice 
of  his  "  line  of  operations  "  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  I  believe  that  had  he  moved  straight 
against  his  antagonist  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock with  his  then  magnificent  army,  and  had 
he  fought  steadily  and  persistently,  as  Grant 
did  two  years  later,  he  would  have  picked  up 
his  detachments,  including  McDowell's  corps, 
would  have  reached  Richmond  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  would  have  captured  the  city, 
possibly  the  Confederate  army, — at  least  would 
have  dispersed  it, —  thus  ending  the  war. 

I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Chase,  and  General  Halleck 
could  have  conspired  for  his  defeat,  lest  Mc- 
Clellan should  become  a  rival  presidential  can- 
didate, or  for  any  motive  whatsoever.  He  had 
ample  power  and  adequate  force,  but  failed  in 
his  "  objective,"  which  should  have  been  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in- 
stead of  the  city  of  Richmond.  Of  course,  the 
withdrawal  of  Blenker's  division  and  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  at  the  crisis  of  his  attack  on 
Richmond  were  large  factors  in  his  failure, 
but  these  were  direct  consequences  of  his  own 
plan  of  campaign,  which  involved  the  defense 
of  Washington  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Rich- 
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mond.  General  McClellan  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  pure  character,  of  great  intelligence, 
learned  in  the  science  of  war,  and  with  all  the 
experience  possible  in  our  country  with  its 
limited  military  establishment.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  No.  2  in  the  class  of  1846; 
went  directly  to  the  war  in  Mexico,  whence 
he  returned'  with  an  exalted  reputation  for 
soldiership  under  fire;  was  selected  by  the 
War  Department  for  many  scientific  purposes, 
among  them  to  proceed  to  Sebastopol  in  1856, 
to  observe  the  operations  of  the  armies  there 
engaged ;  and  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  our 
Rebellion  was  chosen  with  universal  assent  to 
command  the  principal  army  of  the  Union. 
No  man  knew  better  than  he  that  the  prob- 
lem of  war  demanded  an  aggressive  soldier. 
He  failed  because  he  chose  a  wrong  "  object- 
ive "  and  a  wrong  "  Hne  of  operation  " —  a  com- 
mon mistake  in  strategy. 

Meantime  General  Halleck,  July  16,  1862, 
had  been  summoned  from  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, to  Washington,  to  command  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  four  commanding  generals, — the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Hal- 
leck, and  General  McClellan, —  each  giving 
orders,  planning  campaigns,  ordering  detach- 
ments hither  and  thither,  seemingly  without 
concert,  and  based  on  the  latest  information 
by  "  spies  and  informers."  Nothing  but  Divine 
Providence  could  have  saved  this  nation  from 
humiliation  at  that  crisis  of  our  history.  Gen- 
eral John  Pope,  whose  work  at  Island  No.  10 
and  at  Corinth  had  been  personaUy  seen  by 
General  Halleck,  was  brought  east  by  him  and 
given  command  of  the  scattered  forces  left 
behind  by  McClellan  to  protect  Washington 
against  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  Confed- 
erate hosts  who  believed  that  Washington  was 
synonymous  with  the  Union  cause,  and  that  if 
Washington  could  be  captured  "  the  game  was 
up."  General  Pope  skillfully  collected  and  dis- 
posed his  forces,  and  fought  them  manfully. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Halleck's  orders, 
was  withdrawn  from  Harrison's  Landing  and 
sent  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Pope,  who  was  threatened  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  followed  by  Lee's  whole  army. 
The  battle  of  Groveton,  or  the  second  Bull 
Run,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  critical 
investigation,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  mingle 
in  that  controversy  ;  but  I  believe  Pope  fought 
valiantly  and  well,  that  he  checked  Lee  in  his 
full  career  for  Washington,  and  brought  his 
"  forlorn-hope  "  to  the  defenses  of  Washington 
in  as  good  condition  as  could  have  been  done 
by  any  of  his  critics. 

At  all  events  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
back  in  front  of  Washington  about  the  end  of 
August,  1862,  confronting  its  old  enemy  com- 


manded by  Lee,  which  believed  itself  invin- 
cible. On  the  2d  of  September  Major-Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  ordered  by  the  President 
to  "  have  command  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops  for  the 
defense  of  the  capital."  *  Pope's  Army  of 
Virginia  was  merged  into  that  of  the  Potomac, 
then  commanded  by  McClellan. 

Lee  then  began  his  invasive  campaign  into 
Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac  by  its  upper 
fords  east  of  Harper's  Ferry,  having  detached 
Stonewall  Jackson  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry 
and  its  garrison,  which  he  did  promptly  on  the 
15th  of  September,  at  a  loss  to  the  Union  of 
11,783  men,  to  the  Confederates  of  500,  and 
thereafter  joined  Lee  at  Antietam  in  time  to 
render  material  assistance  in  that  battle. 

As  soon  as  McClellan  became  convinced 
that  Lee  designed  to  cross  the  Potomac,  he 
followed  by  roads  leading  north  of  that  river, 
his  left  near  it  and  his  right  extending  to 
Frederick  City,  which  he  reached  September 
1 2th.  The  Confederates  had  been  there  the  day 
before,  and  had  fallen  back  along  the  old  Na- 
tional Road  by  Turner's  and  Crampton's  Gaps 
of  South  Mountain  (Blue  Ridge),  where  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  14th,  in  which  the 
Union  loss  was  2325  to  the  Confederate  4343. 
Lee  called  in  all  his  detachments  and  prepared 
for  battle  at  Sharpsburg,  covering  a  ford  of 
the  Potomac  River  with  Antietam  Creek  to 
his  front,  assuming  the  defensive.  McClel- 
lan closed  down  on  him  and  prepared  to  de- 
feat him  with  a  considerable  river  to  his  rear. 
This  battle  also  has  been  one  which  has  been 
discussed  with  crimination  and  recrimination 
in  which  I  do  not  propose  to  engage,  limiting  , 
myself  to  quotations  from  Soady : 

It  is  an  approved  maxim  in  war  never  to  do  what 
the  enemy  wishes  you  to  do,  for  this  reason  alone —  that 
he  desires  it.  A  field  of  battle,  therefore,  which  he  has 
previously  studied  and  reconnoitered  should  be  avoided, 
and  double  care  should  be  taken  where  he  has  had  time 
to  fortify  or  intrench.  One  consequence  deducible 
from  this  principle  is  never  to  attack  a  position  in  front 
which  you  can  gain  by  turning  (Napoleon)  [p.  75]. 

General  McClellan  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  beside 
that  \_sic'\  of  making  his'  attacks  so  disconnectedly  that 
they  afforded  no  help  to  each  other,  .  .  .  kept  15,000 
men  in  strict  reserve  to  the  very  end  of  the  battle  —  a 
force  which  properly  employed  might  have  been  used 
to  obtain  some  decisive  advantage.  For  any  practical 
effect  .  .  .  Porter's  corps  might  as  well  have 
been  at  Washington.  There  is  no  example  of  any 
great  tactician  thus  making  useless  his  superiority  of 
force  of  his  own  choice,  except  the  single  one  of  Na-  1 
poleon  refusing  to  employ  his  guard  to  decide  thedes-  1 
perate  struggle  at  Borodino;  and  although  the  great 
emperor  had  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  thus  re- 
serving his  best  troops  in  the  enormous  distance  from 
his  depots  which  he  arrived  at,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  replacing  them,  yet  he  has  been  more 
condemned  than  admired  for  this  striking  deviation 
from  his  usual  practice,  which  rendered  his  victory  so 

*  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  536. 
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indecisive  and  ultimately  so  useless.  But  McClellan  was 
in  the  very  reverse  of  such  a  position,  and  could  have 
had  no  similar  reason;  for  his  reenforcements  were 
near,  and  those  of  his  opponent  exhausted.  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  his  timidity  as  to  the  use  of 
his  reserve  must  be  in  the  ignorance  he  labored  under 
as  to  the  great  numerical  inferiority  of  Lee  [p.  234]. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  Septem- 
ber 17,  1862,  soon  after  which  McClellan  was 
superseded  by  Burnside,  who  followed  Lee  up 
to  the  old  Imesof  the  Rappahannock,  crossed 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  on  December  13th 
fought  that  desperate  battle,  losing  12,353  to 
Lee's  loss  of  4576;  soon  after  which  he  was 
replaced  by  Hooker,  who  crossed  the  Rapidan 
and  May  1-4,  1863,  fought  Lee  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  losing  16,030  to  Lee's  12,281, 
when  he  fell  back  again  north  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. Then  Lee  in  his  turn  assumed  the 
offensive  and  made  his  campaign  into  Penn- 
sylvania, resulting  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  fought  almost  coincident  with  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  viz.,  July  1-3,  1S63, 
in  which  Lee  was  the  assailant,  losing  23,186 
men  to  34,621  on  the  part  of  Meade,*  who 
fought  purely  on  the  defensive.  General 
Meade  is  entitled  to  extraordinary  honor  for 
his  conduct  of  that  battle,  because  he  was  or- 
dered to  command  that  army  whilst  actually  on 
the  march,  with  no  time  to  reconnoiter,  study 
the  ground,  or  become  acquainted  with  his 
corps  and  division  commanders, —  that  too  in 
the  presence  of  a  victorious  army  of  unknown 
strength,  commanded  by  a  general  of  known 
ability  and  great  repute. 

The  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army  at 
Gettysburg  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg 
should  have  ended  the  civil  war  July  4, 
1863,  —  but  no!  the  leaders  demanded  the 
"  last  ditch,"  and  their  followers  seemed  will- 
ing. The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  fell  back 
behind  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  followed  and  occupied  their  old 
ground  about  Warrenton. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1864,  General  U. 
S.  Grant  was  summoned  to  Washington  from 
Nashville  to  receive  his  commission  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, the  highest  rank  then  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  that  was  conferred 
on  Washington  in  1 798.  He  reached  Washing- 
ton on  the  7th,  had  an  interview  for  the  first 
time  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  on  the  9th  re- 
ceived his  commission  at  the  hands  of  the 
President,  who  made  a  short  address,  to  which 
Grant  made  a  suitable  reply.  He  was  informed 
that  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  come  east 
to  command  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  give  his  personal  supervision  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  loth  he 
visited    General    Meade   at   Brandy  Station, 

*  Later  compilations  make  the  losses :  Confederate, 
25>873;  Union,  23,001. —  Editor. 


and  saw  many  of  his  leading  officers,  but  re- 
turned to  Washington  the  next  day  and  went 
on  to  Nashville,  to  which  place  he  had  sum- 
moned Sherman,  then  absent  on  his  Meridian 
expedition.  On  the  i8th  of  March  he  turned 
over  to  Sherman  the  command  of  the  western 
armies  and  started  back  for  Washington,  Sher- 
man accompanying  him  as  far  as  Cincinnati. 
Amidst  constant  interruptions  of  a  business 
and  social  nature,  these  two  commanders 
reached  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  as  soon 
as  the  season  would  i3ermit,all  the  armies  of  the 
Union  would  assume  the  "  bold  offensive  "  by 
"  concentric  lines  "  on  the  common  enemy,  and 
would  finish  up  the  job  in  a  single  campaign 
if  possible.  The  main  ''  objectives  "  were  Lee's 
army  behind  the  Rapidan  in  Virginia,  and 
Johnston's  army  at  Dalton,  Georgia. 

On  reaching  Washington,  General  Grant 
studied  with  great  care  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  organization,  strength,  qualities,  and  re- 
sources of  each  of  the  many  armies  into  which 
the  Union  forces  had  resolved  themselves  by 
reason  of  preceding  events,  and  in  due  time 
with  wonderful  precision  laid  out  the  work 
which  each  one  should  undertake.  His  written 
instructions  tome  at  Nashville  were  embraced 
in  his  two  letters  of  April  4,  and  April  19, 
1864,  both  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  I 
still  possess,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
as  complete  as  any  of  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  contained  in  the  twelve  volumes 
of  his  published  letters  and  correspondence. 

With  the  month  of  May  came  the  season 
for  action,  and  by  the  4th  all  his  armies  were 
in  motion.  The  army  of  Butler  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe was  his  left,  Meade's  army  the  center, 
and  Sherman  at  Chattanooga  his  right.  But- 
ler was  to  move  against  Richmond  on  the 
south  of  James  River,  Meade  straight  against 
Lee,  intrenched  behind  the  Rapidan,  and 
Sherman  to  attack  Joe  Johnston  and  push 
him  to  and  beyond  Atlanta.  This  was  as  far 
as  human  foresight  could  penetrate.  Though 
Meade  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
General  Grant  substantially  controlled  it,  and 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1S64,  he  crossed  the 
Rapidan,  and  at  noon  next  day  attacked  Lee. 
He  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of  fighting, 
"kilhng,"had  to  be  done  to  accomplish  his 
end,  and  also  to  pay  the  penalty  of  former  fail- 
ures. In  the  "  wilderness  "  there  was  no  room 
for  grand  strategy,  or  even  minor  tactics ;  but 
the  fighting  was  desperate,  the  losses  to  the  Un- 
ion army  being,  according  to  Phisterer,  37,737,! 
to  the  Confederate  loss  of  11,400 — the  differ- 
ence due  to  Lee's  intrenchments  and  the  blind 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought.      On  the  night  of  May  7th  both  par- 

t  Later  compilation,  17,606. —  Editor. 
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ties  paused,  appalled  by  the  fearful  slaughter; 
but  General  Grant  commanded  "•  Forward  by 
the  left  flank."  That  was,  m  my  judgment,  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  life  :  undismayed,  with 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  feeling  as  keen 
a  sympathy  for  his  dead  and  wouneied  as  any 
one,  and  without  stopping  to  count  his  num- 
bers, he  gave  his  orders  calmly,  specifically, 
and  absolutely — "  Forward  to  Spotsylvania." 
But  his  watchful  and  skillful  antagonist  de- 
tected his  purpose,  having  the  inner  or  shorter 
line,  threw  his  army  across  Grant's  path,  and 
prompdy  fortified  it.  These  field  intrench- 
ments  are  peculiar  to  America,  though  I  am 
convinced  they  were  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  Gaul  in  the  days  of  Caesar.  A  regiment, 
brigade,  division,  or  corps,  halting  for  the  night 
or  for  battle,  faced  the  enemy  ;  moved  forward 
to  ground  with  a  good  outlook  to  the  front ; 
stacked  arms  ;  gathered  logs,  stumps,  fence- 
rails,  and  anything  which  would  stop  a  bullet ; 
piled  these  to  their  front,  and,  digging  a  ditch 
behind,  threw  the  dirt  forward,  and  made  a 
parapet  which  covered  their  persons  as  per- 
fectly as  a  granite  wall. 

When  Grant  reached  Spotsylvania,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  he  found  his  antagonist  in  his 
front  thus  intrenched.  He  was  delayed  there 
till  the  2oth,  during  which  time  there  was  in- 
cessant fighting,  because  he  was  compelled  to 
attack  his  enemy  behind  these  improvised  in- 
trenchments.  His  losses  according  to  Phisterer 
were  24,461,*  to  the  Confederate  loss  of  9000. 
Nevertheless,  his  renewed  order,  "  Forward 
by  the  left  flank,"  compelled  Lee  to  retreat 
to  the  defenses  of  Richmond, 

Grant's  memoirs  enable  us  to  follow  him 
day  by  day  across  the  various  rivers  which  lay 
between  him  and  Richmond,  and  in  the  bloody 
assaults  at  Cold  Harbor,  where  his  losses  are 
reported  14,931  t  to  1700  by  his  opponent. 
Yet  ever  onward  by  the  left  flank,  he  crossed 
James  River,  and  penned  Lee  and  his  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  within  the  intrenchments 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  for  ten  long 
months  on  the  pure  defensive,  to  remain  almost 
passive  observers  of  local  events,  whilst  Grant's 
other  armies  were  absolutely  annihilating  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Whilst  Grant  was  fighting  desperately  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  there  were  two 
other  armies  within  the  same  "  zone  of  opera- 
tions,"—  that  of  the  "James"  under  General 
Butler,  who  was  expected  to  march  up  on  the 
south  and  invest  Petersburg  and  even  Rich- 
mond; and  that  of  Sigel  at  Winchester,  who 
was  expected  to  march  up  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia,   pick   up    his    detachments    from    the 

'  Later  compilation,  18,399. —  El»itok, 
I  Later  compilation,  12,737. —  Editor. 


Kanawha  (Crook  and  Averell),  and  threaten 
Lynchburg,  a  place  of  vital  importance  to 
Lee  in  Richmond.  Butler  failed  to  accomplish 
what  was  expected  of  him ;  and  Sigel  failed 
at  the  very  start,  and  was  replaced  by  Hun- 
ter, who  marched  up  the  Valley,  made  junc- 
tion with  Crook  and  Averell  at  Staunton,  and 
pushed  on  with  commendable  vigor  to  Lynch- 
burg, which  he  invested  on  the  i6th  of  June. 

Lee,  who  by  this  time  had  been  driven  into 
Richmond  with  a  force  large  enough  to  hold 
his  lines  of  intrenchment  and  a  surplus  for 
expeditions,  detached  General  Jubal  A.  Early 
with  the  equivalent  of  a  corps  to  drive  Hunter 
away  from  Lynchburg.  Hunter,  far  from  his 
base,  with  inadequate  supphes  of  food  and 
ammunition,  retreated  by  the  Kanawha  to  the 
Ohio  River,  his  nearest  base,  thereby  exposing 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  whereupon  Early, 
an  educated  soldier,  promptly  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  marched  rap- 
idly down  this  valley  northward  to  Winchester, 
crossed  the  Potomac  to  Hagerstown,  and  thence 
boldly  marched  on  Washington,  defended  at 
that  time  only  by  armed  clerks  and  militia. 
General  Grant,  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  dis- 
patched to  Washington  by  water,  from  his 
army  investing  Petersburg,  two  divisions  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  and  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  just 
arriving  from  New  Orleans.  These  troops  ar- 
rived at  the  very  nick  of  time, —  met  Early's 
army  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  and  drove 
it  back  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  whence  it 
had  come. 

This  most  skillful  movement  of  Early  dem- 
onstrated to  General  Grant  the  importance 
of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  not  only  as  a  base 
of  supplies  for  Lee's  army  in  Richmond,  but 
as  the  most  direct,  shortest,  and  easiest  route 
for  a  "  diversion "  into  the  Union  territory  1 
north  of  the  Potomac.  He  therefore  cast  I 
around  for  a  suitable  commander  for  this  field 
of  operations,  and  settled  upon  Major-General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan,  whom  he  had  brought 
from  the  West  to  command  the  cavalry  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Sheridan  promptly  repaired  to  his  new 
sphere  of  operations,  quickly  ascertained  its 
strength  and  resources,  and  resolved  to  attack 
Early  in  the  position  which  he  had  chosen  in 
and  about  Winchester,  Va.  He  delivered  his  , 
attack  across  broken  ground  on  the  igth  of  j 
September,  beat  his  antagonist  in  fair,  open 
battle,  sending  him  "  whirling  up  the  Valley," 
inflicting  a  loss  of  5500  men  to  his  of  4873, 
and  followed  him  up  to  Cedar  Creek  and 
Fisher's  Hill.  There  Early  recomposed  his 
army  and  fell  upon  the  Union  army  on  the 
19th  of  October,  gaining  a  temporary  advan- 
tage during  General  Sheridan's  absence;  but 
on  his  o[)portune  return  his  army  resumed  the 
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offensive,  defeated  Early,  captured  nearly  all 
his  artillery,  and  drove  him  completely  out  of 
his  field  of  operations,  eUmmating  that  army 
from  the  subsequent  problem  of  the  war. 
Sheridan's  losses  were  5995  to  Early's  4200 ; 
but  these  losses  are  no  just  measure  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  victory,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  use  the  Valley  of  Virginia  as  a  Confederate 
base  of  supplies  and  as  an  easy  route  for  raids 
within  the  Union  lines.  General  Sheridan  then 
committed  its  protection  to  detachments  and 
with  his  main  force  rejoined  General  Grant, 
who  still  held  Lee's  army  inside  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

I  now  turn  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy to  the  conduct  of  that  other  campaign 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  Savannah,  and 
Raleigh,  which  with  liberal  discretion  was 
committed  to  me  by  General  Grant  in  his 
minute  instructions  of  April  4,  and  April  10, 
1864.  To  all  military  students  these  letters 
must  be  familiar,  because  they  have  been 
published  again  and  again,  and  there  never 
was  and  never  can  be  raised  a  question  of 
rivalry  or  claim  between  us  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  manner  in  which  we  played  our 
respective  parts.  We  were  as  brothers  —  I  the 
older  man  in  years,  but  he  the  higher  in  rank. 
We  both  believed  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that 
the  success  of  the  Union  cause  was  not  only 
necessary  to  the  then  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  all  future  generations.  We  both 
professed  to  be  gentlemen  and  professional 
soldiers,  educated  in  the  science  of  war  by 
our  generous  Government  for  the  very  oc- 
casion which  had  arisen.  Neither  of  us  by 
nature  was  a  combative  man  ;  but  with  honest 
hearts  and  a  clear  purpose  to  do  what  man 
could  we  embarked  on  that  campaign  which 
I  believe,  in  its  strategy,  in  its  logistics,  in  its 
grand  and  minor  tactics,  has  added  new  luster 
to  the  old  science  of  war.  Both  of  us  had  at 
our  front  generals  to  whom  in  early  life  we 
had  been  taught  to  look  up, —  educated  and 
experienced  soldiers  like  ourselves,  not  likely 
to  make  any  mistakes,  and  each  of  whom  had 
as  strong  an  army  as  could  be  collected  from 
the  mass  of  their  nine  millions  of  Southern  peo- 
ple,— of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves,  brave, 
confident,  and  well  equipped ;  in  addition  to 
which  they  had  the  most  decided  advantage 
of  operating  in  their  own  difficult  country  of 
mountain,  forest,  ravine,  and  river,  affording 
admirable  opportunities  for  defense,  besides 
the  other  equally  important  advantage  that 
we  had  to  invade  the  country  of  our  unquali- 
fied enemy  and  expose  our  long  lines  of  sup- 
ply to  the  guerrillas  of  an  "  exasperated  people." 
Again,  as  we  advar.ced  we  had  to  leave  guards 
to  bridges,  stations,  and  intermediate  depots, 
diminishing  the  fighting  force,  whilst  our  ene- 


my gained  strength  by  picking  up  his  detach- 
ments as  he  fell  back,  and  with  railroads  to 
bring  supplies  and  reenforcements  from  his 
rear.  In  Europe  war  is  confined  to  actual 
belligerents  wearing  uniforms,  publicly  pro- 
claiming their  character.  Not  so  with  us.  Men 
professing  to  be  peaceful  farmers  and  physi- 
cians —  yea,  preachers  of  the  Gospel  —  were 
apprehended  in  doing  acts  of  a  most  damag- 
ing nature;  and  I  recall  to  memory  a  case  when 
our  pickets  brought  to  me  three  preachers 
with  double-barreled  guns  who  said  they  were 
hunting  for  birds  as  food  for  their  tables. 
On  drawing  the  charges,  each  gun  contained 
twelve  buckshot,  which  would  have  killed  a 
man  at  sixty  yards.  I  instance  these  facts 
to  offset  the  common  assertion  that  we  of  the 
North  won  the  war  by  brute  force,  and  not 
by  courage  and  skill. 

On  the  historic  4th  day  of  May,  1864,  the 
Confederate  army  at  my  front  lay  at  Dalton, 
Georgia,  composed,  according  to  the  best 
authority,  of  about  45,000  men,  commanded 
by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  was  the 
equal  in  all  the  elements  of  generalship  with 
General  Lee,  and  who  was  under  instructions 
from  the  war  powers  in  Richmond  to  assume 
the  oftensive  northward  as  far  as  Nashville. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  he  would  have 
to  conduct  a  defensive  campaign.  Coincident 
with  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, as  announced  by  telegraph,  I  put  my 
armies  in  motion  from  our  base  at  Chattanoo- 
ga. These  were  the  armies  of  the  Ohio,  13,559 
men;  of  the  Cumberland,  60,773;  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, 24,465  —  grand  total,  98,797  men  and 
254  guns. 

I  had  no  purpose  to  attack  Johnston's  po- 
sition at  Dalton  in  front,  but  marched  from 
Chattanooga  to  feign  at  his  front  and  to  make 
a  lodgment  in  Resaca,  eighteen  miles  to  his 
rear,  on  "  his  line  of  communication  and  sup- 
ply." The  movement  was  partially,  not  wholly, 
successful;  but  it  compelled  Johnston  to  let 
go  Dalton  and  fight  us  at  Resaca,  where,  May 
i3th-i6th,  our  loss  was  2747  and  his  2800.  I 
fought  offensively  and  he  defensively,  aided 
by  earth  parapets.  He  then  fell  back  to  Cal- 
houn, Adairsville,  and  Cassville,  where  he 
halted  for  the  battle  of  the  campaign;  but, 
for  reasons  given  in  his  memoirs,  he  continued 
his  retreat  behind  the  next  spur  of  mountains 
to  Allatoona. 

Pausing  for  a  few  days  to  repair  the  railroad 
without  attempting  Allatoona,  of  which  I  had 
personal  knowledge  acquired  in  1844,  I  re- 
solved to  push  on  towards  Atlanta  by  way  of 
Dallas ;  this  Johnston  quickly  detected,  and 
forced  me  to  fight  him  at  New  Hope  Church, 
four  miles  north  of  Dallas,  resulting  in  losses 
of  3000  to  the  Confederates  to  2400  to  us. 
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The  country  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature  — 
few  or  no  roads,  nothing  that  a  European 
could  understand,  but  where  the  bullet  killed 
its  victim  as  surely  as  at  Sevastopol.  Johnston 
had  meantime  picked  up  his  detachments,  and 
had  received  reenforcements  from  his  rear 
which  raised  his  aggregate  strength  to  62,000 
men,  and  warranted  him  in  claiming  that  he 
was  purposely  drawing  us  far  from  our  base, 
and  that  when  the  right  moment  should  come 
he  would  turn  on  us  and  destroy  us.  We  were 
equallv  confident  and  not  the  least  alarmed. 
He  then  fell  back  to  his  position  at  Marietta, 
with  Brush  Mountain  on  his  right,  Kenesaw 
his  center,  and  Lost  INIountain  his  left.  His 
line  of  ten  miles  was  too  long  for  his  numbers, 
and  he  soon  let  go  his  flanks  and  concentrated 
on  Kenesaw.  \\'e  closed  down  in  battle  array, 
repaired  the  railroad  up  to  our  very  camps, 
and  then  prepared  for  the  contest.  Not  a  day, 
not  an  hour  or  minute  was  there  a  cessation 
of  fire.  Our  skirmishers  were  in  absolute  con- 
tact, the  lines  of  battle  and  batteries  but  little 
in  rear  of  the  skirmishers;  and  thus  matters 
continued  until  June  27th,  when  I  ordered  a 
general  assault,  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
my  great  lieutenants,  Thomas,  McPherson, 
and  Schofield,  as  good  and  true  men  as  ever 
lived  or  died  for  their  country's  cause;  but  we 
failed,  losing  3000  men,  to  the  Confederate 
loss  of  630.  Still,  the  result  was  that  within 
three  days  Johnston  abandoned  the  strongest 
possible  position  and  was  in  full  retreat  for 
the  Chattahoochee  River.  We  were  on  his 
heels;  skirmished  with  his  rear  at  Smyrna 
Church  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and  saw  him 
fairly  across  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  loth, 
covered  and  protected  by  the  best  line  of 
field  intrenchments  I  have  ever  seen,  prepared 
long  in  advance.  No  officer  or  soldier  who 
ever  served  under  me  will  question  the  gener- 
alship of  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  His  retreats 
were  timely,  in  good  order,  and  he  left  noth- 
ing behind.  We  had  advanced  into  the  ene- 
my's country  120  miles,  with  a  single  track 
railroad,  which  had  to  bring  clothing,  food, 
ammunition,  everything  requisite  for  100,000 
men  and  23,000  animals.  The  city  of 
Atlanta,  the  gate  city  opening  the  interior  of 
the  important  State  of  Georgia,  was  in  sight ; 
its  protecting  army  was  shaken  but  not  de- 
feated, and  onward  we  had  to  go, —  illustra- 
ting the  princijjle  that  an  army  "  once  on  the 
offensive  must  maintain  the  offensive." 

We  feigned  to  the  right,  but  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  by  the  left,  and  soon  con- 
fronted our  enemy  behind  his  first  line  of  in- 
trenchments at  Peacli  Tree  Creek,  prepared 
in  advance  for  this  very  occasion.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  Confederate  Government 
rendered  us  most  valuable  service.    Being  dis- 


satisfied with  the  Fabian  policy  of  General 
Johnston,  it  relieved  him,  and  General  Hood 
was  substituted  to  command  the  Confederate 
army.  Hood  was  known  to  us  to  be  a  "  fighter," 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  of  the  class  of  1853, 
No.  44,  of  which  class  two  of  my  army  com- 
manders, McPherson  and  Schofield,  were  No. 
I  and  No.  7.  The  character  of  a  leader  is  a 
large  factor  in  the  game  of  war,  and  I  confess 
I  was  pleased  at  this  change,  of  which  I  had 
early  notice.  I  knew  that  I  had  an  army  superior 
in  numbers  and  vwj-ale  to  that  of  my  antago- 
nist ;  but  being  so  far  from  my  base,  and  oper- 
ating in  a  country  absolutely  devoid  of  food 
and  forage,  I  was  dependent  for  supplies  on  a 
poorly  constructed,  single-track  railroad  back 
to  Louisville,  five  hundred  miles.  I  was  willing 
to  meet  our  enemy  in  the  open  country,  but 
not  behind  well-constructed  parapets. 

Promptly,  as  expected,  the  enemy  sallied 
from  his  Peach  Tree  line  on  the  i8th  of  July, 
about  midday,  striking  the  Twentieth  Corps 
(Hooker),  which  had  just  crossed  Peach  Tree 
Creek  by  improvised  bridges.  The  troops  be- 
came commingled  and  fought  hand  to  hand 
desperately  for  about  four  hours,  when  the  Con- 
federates were  driven  back  within  their  lines, 
leaving  behind  their  dead  and  wounded. 
These  amounted  to  4796  men,  to  our  loss  of 
1 7 10.  We  followed  up,  and  Hood  fell  back 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  We 
closed  in,  when  again.  Hood  holding  these 
lines  by  about  one-half  his  force,  with  the  other 
half  made  a  wide  circuit  by  night,  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  and  on  the  22d  of  July  envel- 
oped our  left  flank  "  in  air,"  a  movement  that 
led  to  the  hardest  battle  of  the  campaign.  He 
encountered  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, — 
skilled  veterans  who  were  always  ready  to  fight, 
were  not  alarmed  by  flank  or  rear  attacks, 
and  met  their  assailants  with  heroic  valor. 
The  battle  raged  from  noon  to  night,  when 
the  Confederates,  baffled  and  defeated,  fell 
back  within  the  intrenchments  of  Atlanta. 
Their  losses  are  reported  8499  to  ours  of  3641 ; 
but  among  these  was  McPherson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Whilst 
this  battle  was  in  progress,  Schofield  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  Thomas  on  the  right,  made  efforts  to 
break  through  the  intrenchments  at  their  fronts, 
but  found  them  too  strong  to  assault. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  then  shifted, 
under  its  new  commander  (Howard),  from  the 
extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right,  to  reach,  if 
possible,  the  railroad  by  which  Hood  drew 
his  sup])lies,  when  he  again,  on  the  28th  of , 
July,  repeated  his  tactics  of  the  22d,  sustain-j 
ing  an  overwhelming  defeat,  losing  4632  menl 
to  our  700.  These  three  sallies  convinced  hii 
that  his  predecessor.  General  Johnston,  hadi 
not  erred  in  standing  on  the  defensive.    There- 
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after  the  Confederate  army  in  Atlanta  clung 
to  his  parapets.  I  never  intended  to  assault 
these,  but  gradually  worked  to  the  right  to 
reach  and  destroy  his  line  of  supplies,  because 
soldiers,  like  other  mortals,  must  have  food. 
Our  extension  to  the  right  brought  on  numer- 
ous conflicts,  but  nothing  worthy  of  note,  till 
about  the  end  of  August  I  resolved  to  leave 
one  corps  to  protect  our  communications  to  the 
rear,  and  move  with  the  other  five  to  a  point 
(Jonesboro')  on  the  railroad  twenty-six  miles 
below  Atlanta,  not  fortified.  This  movement 
was  perfectly  strategic,  was  successful,  and  re- 
sulted in  our  occupation  of  Atlanta,  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1864.  The  result  had  a  large 
effect  on  the  whole  country  at  the  time,  for 
solid  and  political  reasons.  I  claim  no  special 
merit  to  myself,  save  that  I  believe  I  followed 
the  teachings  of  the  best  masters  of  the  "  sci- 
ence of  war"  of  which  I  had  knowledge;  and 
better  still,  I  had  pleased  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
wanted  "  success  "  very  much.  But  I  had  not 
accomplished  all,  for  Hood's  army,  the  chief 
"  objective,"  had  escaped. 

Then  began  the  real  trouble.  We  were  in 
possession  of  Atlanta,  and  Hood  remained  at 
Lovejoy's  Station,  thirty  miles  south-east,  on 
the  Savannah  railroad,  with  an  army  of  about 
40,000  veterans  inured  to  war,  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  wagons  to  carry  his  supplies,  inde- 
pendent of  the  railroads.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember he  shifted  his  position  to  Palmetto 
Station,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  At- 
lanta, on  the  Montgomery  and  Selma  railroad, 
where  he  began  his  systematic  preparations 
for  his  aggressive  campaign  against  our  com- 
munications to  compel  us  to  abandon  our  con- 
quests. Here  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
promised  all  possible  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  the  proposed  campaign ;  and  here  also 
Mr.  Davis  made  his  famous  speech,  which  was 
duly  reported  to  me  in  Atlanta,  assuring  his 
army  that  they  would  make  my  retreat  more 
disastrous  than  was  that  of  Napoleon  from 
Moscow.  Forewarned,  I  took  immediate  meas- 
ures to  thwart  his  plans.  One  division  was 
sent  back  to  Rome,  another  to  Chattanooga ; 
the  guards  along  our  railroad  were  reenforced 
and  warned  of  the  coming  blow.  General 
Thomas  was  sent  back  to  the  headquarters  of 
his  department  at  Nashville,  Schofield  to  his 
at  Knoxville,  and  I  remained  in  Atlanta  to 
await  Hood's  "  initiative."  This  followed  soon. 
Hood,  sending  his  cavalry  ahead,  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  River  at  Campbelltown  with  his 
main  army  on  the  ist  of  October,  and  moved 
to  Dallas,  detaching  a  strong  force  against  the 
railroad  above  Marietta  which  destroyed  it  for 
fifteen  miles,  and  then  sent  French's  division  to 
capture  Allatoona.  I  followed  Hood,  reaching 
Kenesaw  Mountain  in  time  to  see  in  the  dis- 


tance the  attack  on  Allatoona,  which  was  hand- 
somely repulsed  by  Corse.  Hood  then  moved 
westward,  avoiding  Rome,  and  by  a  circuit 
reached  Resaca,  which  he  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  did  not  wait  to  attack.  He  con- 
tinued thence  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
for  about  twenty  miles  to  the  tunnel,  including 
Dalton,  whose  garrison  he  captured.  I  fol- 
lowed up  to  Resaca,  then  turned  west  to  inter- 
cept his  retreat  down  the  Valley  of  Chattooga ; 
but  by  rapid  marching  he  escaped  to  Gadsden, 
on  the  Coosa,  I  halting  at  Gaylesville,  whence 
to  observe  his  further  movements.  Hood,  aft- 
er a  short  pause,  crossed  the  mountains  to 
Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which,  being 
defended  by  a  good  division  of  troops,  he 
avoided,  and  finally  halted  opposite  Florence, 
Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Divining 
the  object  of  his  movement  against  our  com- 
munications, which  had  been  thus  far  rapid  and 
skillful,  I  detached  by  rail  General  Schofield 
and  two  of  my  six  corps  to  Nashville,  all  the 
reenforcement  that  Thomas  deemed  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  defend  Tennessee,  and  began 
my  systematic  preparations  for  resuming  the 
offensive  against  Georgia.  Repairing  the 
broken  railroads,  we  collected  in  Atlanta  the 
necessary  food  and  transportation  for  60,000 
men,  sent  to  the  rear  all  impediments,  called 
in  all  detachments,  and  ordered  them  to 
march  for  Atlanta,  where  by  the  14th  of 
November  were  assembled  4  infantry  corps, 
I  cavalry  division,  and  65  field  guns,  aggre- 
gating 60,598  men.  Hood  remained  at  Flor- 
ence, preparing  to  invade  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  or  to  follow  me.  We  were  pre- 
pared for  either  alternative. 

According  to  the  great  Napoleon,  the  fun- 
damental maxim  for  successful  war  is  to  "  con- 
verge a  superior  force  on  the  critical  point  at 
the  critical  time."  In  1864  the  main  ''  object- 
ives "  were  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies,  and 
the  critical  point  was  thought  to  be  Richmond 
or  Atlanta,  whichever  should  be  longest  held. 
Had  General  Grant  overwhelmed  or  scattered 
Lee's  army  and  occupied  Richmond  he  would 
have  come  to  Atlanta  ;  but  as  I  happened  to  oc- 
cupy Atlanta  first,  and  had  driven  Hood  off  to 
a  divergent  line  of  operations  far  to  the  west, 
it  was  good  strategy  to  leave  him  to  a  subor- 
dinate force,  and  with  my  main  army  to  join 
Grant  at  Richmond,  The  most  practicable 
route  to  Richmond  was  near  a  thousand  miles 
in  distance,  too  long  for  a  single  march; 
hence  the  necessity  to  reach  the  sea-coast  for 
a  new  base.  Savannah  was  the  nearest  point, 
distant  three  hundred  miles,  and  this  we  ac- 
complished from  November  12th  to  December 
21,1 864.  According  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, an  army  moves  upon  its  belly,  not  upon 
its  legs;  and  no  army  dependent  on  wagons 
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can  operate  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  base,  because  the  teams  going  and  return- 
ing consume  the  contents  of  their  wagons, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  men  and  animals  at  the  front,  who  are 
fully  employed  in  lighting;  hence  the  neces- 
sity to  "forage  liberally  on  the  country,"  a 
measure  which  fed  our  men  and  animals  chiefly 
on  the  very  supplies  which  had  been  gathered 
near  the  railroads  by  the  enemy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  armies.  "  The  march  to 
the  sea"  in  strateg}^  was  only  a  shift  of  base 
for  ulterior  and  highly  important  purposes. 

Meantime  Hood,  whom  I  had  left  at  and 
near  Florence,  Alabama,  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles  to  my  rear,  having  completely 
reorganized  and  re-supplied  his  army,  ad- 
vanced against  Thomas  at  Nashville,  who  had 
also  made  every  preparation.  Hood  first  en- 
countered Schofield  at  Franklin,  November 
30.  1864,  attacked  him  boldly  behind  his  in- 
trenchments,  and  sustained  a  positive  "  check," 
losing  6252  of  his  best  men,  including  Gen- 
erals Cleburne  and  Adams,  who  were  killed 
on  the  very  parapets,  to  Schofield's  loss  of 
2326.  Nevertheless  he  pushed  on  to  Nash- 
ville, which  he  invested.  Thomas,  one  of  the 
grand  characters  of  our  civil  war,  nothing  dis- 
mayed by  danger  in  front  or  rear,  made  all 
his  preparations  with  cool  and  calm  delibera- 
tion; and  on  the  15th  of  December  salhed 
from  his  intrenchments,  attacked  Hood  in  his 
chosen  and  intrenched  positions,  and  on  the 
next  day,  December  i6th,  actually  annihilated 
his  army,  eliminating  it  thenceforward  from 
the  problem  of  the  war.  Hood's  losses  were 
15,000  men  to  Thomas's  305, 

Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864  the 
war  at  the  w^est  was  concluded,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  be  considered  in  the  grand  game  of 
war  but  Lee's  army,  held  by  Grant  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Confederate  detachments  at 
Mobile  and  along  the  sea-board  north  of  Savan- 
nah. Of  course  Charleston,  ever  arrogant,  felt 
secure;  but  it  was  regardeei  by  us  as  a  "  dead 
cock  in  the  pit,"  and  fell  of  itself  when  its 
inland  communications  were  cut.  Wilmington 
was  captured  by  a  detachment  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  aided  by  Admiral  Porter's 
fleet  and  by  Schofield,  who  had  been  brought 
by  Grant  from  Nashville  to  Washington  and 
sent  down  the  Atlantic  coast  to  prepare  for 
Sherman's  coming  to  Goldsboro',  North  Caro- 
lina,—  all  "converging"  on  Richmond. 

Preparatory  to  the  next  move.  General 
Howard  was  sent  from  Savannah  to  secure 
Pocotaligo,  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  north,  and  General  Slocum  to 
Sister's  Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  River,  to  secure 
a  safe  lodgment  on  the  north  bank  for  the 
same  purpose.     In  due  time  —  in  February, 


1865  —  these  detachments,  operating  by  con- 
centric lines,  met  on  the  South  Carolina  road 
at  Midway  and  Blackville,  swept  northward 
through  Orangeburg  and  Columbia  to  Winns- 
boro',  where  the  direction  was  changed  to 
Fayetteville  and  Goldsboro',  a  distance  of  420 
miles  through  a  difficult  and  hostile  country, 
making  junction  with  Schofield  at  a  safe  base 
with  two  good  railroads  back  to  the  sea-coast, 
of  which  we  held  absolute  dominion.  The  re- 
sistance of  Hampton,  Butler,  Beauregard,  and 
even  Joe  Johnston  was  regarded  as  trivial. 
Our  "  objective "  was  Lee's  army  at  Rich- 
mond. When  I  reached  Goldsboro',  made 
junction  with  Schofield,  and  moved  forward 
to  Raleigh,  I  was  willing  to  encounter  the  en- 
tire Confederate  army;  but  the  Confederate 
armies  —  Lee's  in  Richmond  and  Johnston's 
in  my  front  —  held  interior  lines,  and  could 
choose  the  initiative. 

Few  military  critics  who  have  treated  of  the 
civil  war  in  America  have  ever  comprehended 
the  importance  of  the  movement  of  my  army 
northward  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro',  01 
of  the  transfer  of  Schofield  from  Nashville  tc 
cooperate  wath  me  in  North  Carolina.  This 
march  was  like  the  thrust  of  a  sword  towards 
the  heart  of  the  human  body;  each  mile  of 
advance  swept  aside  all  opposition,  consumed 
the  very  food  on  which  Lee's  army  depended 
for  life,  and  demonstrated  a  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Government  which  was  irresistible. 

Therefore  in  March,  1865,  but  one  more 
move  was  left  to  Lee  on  the  chess-board  of 
war  — to  abandon  Richmond  ;  make  junction 
with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina;  fall  on  me 
and  destroy  me  if  possible,  a  fate  I  did  not 
apprehend ;  then  turn  on  Grant,  sure  to  be 
in  close  pursuit,  and  defeat  him.  But  no  !  Lee 
clung  to  his  intrenchments  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  waited  for  the  inevitable.  At  last, 
on  the  ist  day  of  April,  General  Sheridan,  by 
his  vehement  and  most  successful  attack  on 
the  Confederate  lines  at  the  "  Five  Forks " 
near  Dinwiddle  Court  House,  compelled  Lee 
to  begin  his  last  race  for  life.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  reach  Danville,  to  make  junction 
with  Johnston,  but  Grant  in  his  rapid  pursuit 
constantly  interposed,  and  finally  headed  him 
off  at  Appomattox,  and  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  for  four  long  years  had  baffled  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  power  of  our  National  Government.  This 
substantially  ended  the  war,  leaving  only  the 
formal  proceedings  of  accepting  the  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina  and  of 
the  subordinate  armies  at  the  South-west. 

All  these  movements  were  on  a  grand  scale, 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the  lessons  of  the 
great  masters,  and  illustrate  every  branch  of 
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the  science  of  war  as  defined  by  Soady, —  strat- 
egy, logistics,  grand  and  minor  tactics,  and 
engineering. 

In  thus  summarizing  these  controlling  events, 
extending  through  four  years  of  time  and  em- 
bracing a  continent,  I  have  endeavored  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  chief  campaigns  and  battles 
which  illustrate  military  principles.  The  first 
year  of  the  war  was  necessarily  one  of  prepara- 
tion, but  in  the  last  three  I  contend  that  every 
principle  of  the  science  of  war  was  illustrated 
and  demonstrated  by  examples  in  our  war. 
"Divergent"  operations  were  generally  use- 
less or  failures ;  "  convergent  "  operations, 
with  good  "  bases,"  though  far  apart,  when 
persevered  in  resulted  in  success  and  victory. 
All  I  aim  to  establish  is  that  the  civil  war 
brought  forth,  on  both  sides,  out  of  the  mass 
of  the  American  people,  the  knowledge,  talents, 
and  qualities  which  were  necessary  to  the  oc- 
casion; that  success  resulted  from  the  same 
qualities,  the  same  knowledge  and  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  war,  which  have  achieved  mil- 
itary success  in  other  ages  and  in  other  lands; 
and  that  military  knowledge  acquired  before- 
hand was  most  valuable,  though  not  conclu- 
sive. The  same  knowledge  might  have  been 
and  was  acquired  in  actual  war,  though  often 
at  a  terrible  expense  in  human  life  and  misery. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  maxim,  "  In  peace 
prepare  for  war,"  so  that  I  would  deem  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  our  Government  to  accu- 
mulate in  our  arsenals  a  large  supply  of  the 
best  cannon,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  equipments,  ready  for  instant  use;  to 
encourage  military  education,  and  to  foster  a 
national  militia. 

I  will  quote  here  an  expression  of  a  per- 
sonal friend  who  was  a  good  soldier  of  the 
civil  war,  now  a  senator  in  Congress,  contained 
in  an  address  which  he  recently  delivered  to 
the  graduating  class  of  a  college  in  Michigan  : 

Of  course  knowledge  is  power,  we  all  know  that : 
but  mere  knowledge  is  not  power,  it  is  simply  possi- 
bility. Action  is  power,  and  its  highest  manifestation 
is  action  with  knowledge. 

How  true  this  is,  is  felt  by  every  soldier 
who  has  been  in  battle.  'T  is  not  the  man  who 
knows  most,  but  the  one  who  does  best,  that 
wins.  Grant,  and  Meade,  and  Sheridan  at  the 
close  of  the  war  could  have  been  taught  many 
lessons  by  our  learned  professors,  but  none 
of  these  could  have  guided  the  forces  to  vic- 
tory as  Grant  did  at  Chattanooga,  defended 
his  position  as  Meade  did  at  Gettysburg,  or 
hurled  his  masses  as  Sheridan  did  at  Win- 
chester. Action  guided  by  knowledge  is  what 
is  demanded  of  the  modern  general.  He  must 
know  as  much  of  the  school  of  the  soldier  as 
any  man  in  the  ranks ;  he  must  know  what 
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men  can  do,  and  what  they  cannot  do;  he 
must  foresee  and  forereach  to  provide  in  ad- 
vance the  food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  of  every  nature  and  kind  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  command;  and, 
moreover,  he  must  gain  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  all  the  men  committed  to  his 
charge.  Above  all,  he  must  act  according  to 
the  best  knowledge  and  information  he  can 
obtain,  preferably  coupled  with  experience 
acquired  long  in  advance.  If  we  demand  of 
the  engineer  of  a  locomotive,  composed  of  bits 
of  iron,  both  knowledge  and  experience,  how 
much  more  should  we  demand  these  qualities 
of  the  commander  of  an  army,  composed  of 
living  men,  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  immortal 
souls !  There  may  be  such  men  as  born  gen- 
erals, but  I  have  never  encountered  them,  and 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  their  turning 
up  in  an  emergency. 

The  aggressive  demands  a  great  moral 
force,  the  defensive  less.  A  man  who  has 
not  experienced  the  feeling  cannot  compre- 
hend the  sensation  of  hurling  masses  of  men 
against  an  intrenched  enemy,  almost  sure  to 
result  in  the  death  of  thousands,  and,  worse 
still,  the  mangling  of  more,  followed  by  the 
lamentations  of  famihes  at  the  loss  of  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons.  We  in  America,  with  a 
free  press  behind  us,  which  sympathized  with 
their  neighbors  and  rarely  comprehended  the 
necessities  of  battle,  felt  this  moral  force  far 
more  than  would  any  European  general  with 
his  well- organized  corps  and  battalions  which 
he  could  move  with  little  more  feeling  than 
he  would  the  ivory  figures  on  a  chess-board. 

In  1872  I  visited  Europe  in  the  frigate 
Wabash,  and  was  landed  at  Gibraltar,  held 
by  England  with  a  full  war  garrison,  composed 
of  all  arms  of  service,  commanded  by  Sir  Fen- 
wick  Williams  of  Kars,  a  general  of  great 
renown,  whose  officers  were  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  of  marked  intelHgence.  They  nat- 
urally questioned  me  as  to  the  conduct  of  our 
civil  war;  they  could  comprehend  how  we 
might,  out  of  our  intelligent  citizens,  create 
battalions  of  infantry,  but  were  incredulous 
when  I  explained  that  we  had  been  equally 
successful  with  artillery,  engineers,  ordnance 
and  staff",  the  scientific  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service;  and  when  I  further  claimed  that 
most  of  our  campaigns  had  been  conducted 
according  to  the  highest  military  principles, 
as  taught  by  their  General  Hamley  in  the  staff" 
school  at  Aldershot,  I  could  read  in  their  faces 
signs  of  more  than  doubt.  The  same  or  simi- 
lar experiences  occurred  afterwards  at  Malta, 
and  in  the  clubs  of  London. 

In  Russia  I  found  the  army  officers  spe- 
cially well  informed  about  American  affairs.  At 
Vladi  Kavkas,  a  city  at  the  north  base  of  the 
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Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  Mr.  Curtin  and 
I,  with  our  party,  were  entertained  by  a  briga- 
dier-general and  the  officers  of  his  command, 
who  welcomed  us  in  a  speech  referring  to  Grant 
and  Sheridan,  Farragut  and  Porter,  with  as 
much  precision  as  could  have  been  expected 
at  Denver.  In  Italy  also  there  prevailed  a 
similar  public  feeling^  and  there  I  encountered 
several  who  had  been  to  America,  and  had 
shared  in  some  of  our  campaigns. 

In  Germany  the  army  officers  seemed  so  well 
satisfied  with  themselves,  by  reason  of  their 
then  recent  victories  over  the  French,  that  they 
gave  little  heed  to  our  affairs  on  this  side  of 
the  .-Vtlantic.  In  all  their  garrisoned  towns 
they  were  drilling  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
at  the  squad  drill,  at  the  company  drill,  and 
in  the  school  of  the  battalion ;  and  if  industry 
and  attention  to  details  are  ruling  elements 
in  the  science  of  war,  then  will  the  German 
battalions  maintain  the  cohesion  and  strength 
they  displayed  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  With 
such  battalions  as  units,  there  can  be  no  scar- 
city of  skilled  officers  and  generals. 

In  like  manner  the  French  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  their  defeats  at  Woerth,  Metz, 
Gravelotte,  Sedan,  and  Paris.  With  them  the 
separation  of  the  officer  from  the  soldier  was 
much  more  marked  than  in  any  other  of  the 
military  establishments  I  witnessed  in  Europe, 
and  one  of  their  most  renowned  generals  at- 
tributed to  this  cause  their  defeat  and  national 
humiliation;  specifying  that  when  their  ar- 
mies were  hastily  assembled  on  the  Rhine, 
the  soliliers  did  not  personally  know  their 
captains  and  company  officers,  and  these  in 
turn  could  not  distinguish  their  own  command- 
ers. I  infer,  however,  from  recent  accounts, 
that  General  Boulanger,   who  attended   our 
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centennial  celebration  at  Yorktown  in  1881, 
has  corrected  much  of  this,  and  has  infused 
into  the  French  army  somewhat  of  his  own 
youthful  ardor  and  spirit,  so  that  if  anew  war 
should  arise  in  Europe  we  may  expect  differ- 
ent results. 

Nevertheless,  for  service  in  our  wooded 
country,  where  battles  must  be  fought  chiefly 
by  skirmishers  and  "  thin  lines,"  I  prefer  our 
own  people.  They  possess  more  individual- 
ity, more  self-reliance,  learn  more  quickly  the 
necessity  for  organization  and  discipline,  and 
will  follow  where  they  have  skilled  leaders  in 
whom  they  have  confidence.  Any  one  of  the 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  of  the 
West,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  meet  after 
1863,  in  open  ground,  an  equal  number  of  the 
best  drilled  German  troops.  This,  of  course, 
may  seem  an  idle  boast;  it  is  only  meant  to  con- 
vey my  opinion  that  the  American  people  need 
not  fear  a  just  comparison  in  warhke  qualities 
with  those  of  any  other  nation.  We  are  more 
likely  to  err  in  the  other  direction,  in  over-confi- 
dence, by  compelling  inferior  numbers  ancl  un- 
disciplined men  to  encounter  superior  troops, 
exposing  them  to  certain  defeat  —  a  "cruel 
and  inhuman  "  act  on  the  part  of  any  govern- 
ment. Strength  in  war  results  from  organiza- 
tion, cohesion,  and  discipline,  which  require 
time  and  experience ;  but  war  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  too  costly  to  maintain  even  to  secure 
these  important  results  :  therefore  the  greater 
necessity  for  fostering  a  national  militia,  and 
supporting  military  schools  like  that  at  West 
Point,  which  has  proven  its  inestimable  value 
to  the  nation  as  General  Washington  pre- 
dicted, and  as  every  war  in  America  during 
this  century  has  demonstrated. 

W.  T.  Sherman. 
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I  MAKE  apprisal  of  the  maiden  moon 
For  what  she  is  to  me  : 
Not  a  great  globe  of  cheerless  stone 
That  hangs  in  awful  space  alone, 

And  ever  so  to  be; 
Kut  just  the  rarest  orb, 
The  very  fairest  orb. 
The  star  most  lovely-wise 
In  all  the  dearnight-skies I 


So  thou  to  me,  O  jestful  girl  of  June  1 
I  have  no  will  to  hear 

Cold  calculations  of  thy  worth 

Summed  up  in  beauty,  brain,  and  birth; 
Such  coldly  strike  mine  ear. 

Thou  art  the  rarest  one. 

The  very  fairest  one, 

The  soul  most  lovely-wise 

That  ever  looked  through  eyes ! 


Richard  E.  Burton. 


The  Lee  Monument  (statue  by  Mercie)  at  Richmond,   Va. 
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THE  CLOSING   SCENE    xVT   .U  iOMxvTTOX  COURT  HOUSE. 

BY  GENERAL  GEORGE   A.  FORSYTH,  U.S.A. 


11  THEN,  on  the  niglit  of  the  8th  of 
T  T  April,  18r(.5,  tlie  cavahy  corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  reached  the 
two  or  three  little  houses  that  made  up 
the  settlement  at  Appomattox  Depot — 
tlie  station  on  the  South-side  Railroad 
that  connects  Ap))oniattox  Court  House 
with  the  travellinj,'  world — it  must  have 
Vx;en  nearly  or  quite  dark.  At  about 
nine  o'chx.-k  orlialf  past,  while  standing 
near  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  try 


and  get  a  clearer  idea  of  our  immediate 
surroundings,  as  it  was  not  impossible 
that  we  might  have  hot  work  here  or  near 
here  before  the  next  day  fairlj^  dawned 
upon  us. 

My  "  striker"  had  just  left  me,  Avith  in- 
structions to  have  my  horse  fed,  groom- 
ed, and  saddled  before  daylight.  As  he 
turned  to  go  he  paused  and  put  this 
question:  "Do  you  think,  Colonel,  that 
we'll  get  General  Lee's  array  to-mor- 
row ?" 
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"  I  don't  know,"  was  my  reply;  '"  but 
we  will  have  some  savage  fig-litiug-  if  we 
don't." 

As  the  sturdy  young  soldier  said  "Good- 
Bight,  sir,"  and  walked  away,  I  knew  that 
if  the  enlisted  men  of  our  army  could 
forecast  the  coming  of  the  end  so  plainly, 
there  was  little  hope  of  the  escape  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

I  walked  up  the  road  a  short  distance, 
and  looked  carefully  about  me  to  take  my 
bearings.  It  was  a  mild  spring  uiglit, 
■  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  the  soft  mellow 
smell  of  earth iness  in  the  atmosphere 
that  not  infrequently  portends  rain.  If 
rain  came  then  it  might  retard  the  arrival 
of  our  infantry,  which  I  knew  General 
Sheridan  was  most  anxious  should  reach 
US  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  A 
short  distance  from  where  I  stood  was 
the  encampment  of  our  headquarters  es- 
cort, with  its  orderlies,,  grooms,  officers' 
servants,  and  horses.  Just  bej^ond  it 
could  be  seen  the  dying  camp  fires  of  a 
cavalry  regiment,  lying  close  in  to  cavalry 
corps  headquarters.  This  regiment  was 
in  charge  of  between  six  and  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners,  who  had  fallen  into  our 
hands  just  at  dark,  as  Generals  Custer  and 
Devens,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
cavalry  commands,  had  charged  into  the 
station  and  captured  four  railway  trains 
of  commissariat  supplies,  which  had  been 
sent  here  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  together  with  twenty-six 
j)ieces  of  artillery.  For  a  few  moments  the 
artillery  had  greatly  surprised  and  aston- 
ished us,  for  its  presence  was  entirely  un- 
expected, and  as  it  suddenly  opened  on 
the  charging  columns  of  cavalry  it  looked 
for  a  short  time  as  though  we  might  have 
all  unwittingly  fallen  upon  a  division  of 
infantry.  However,  it  turned  out  other- 
wise. Our  cavalry,  after  the  first  recoil, 
boldly  chai'ged  in  among  the  batteries,  and 
the  gunners,  being  without  adequate  sup- 
port, sensibly  surrendered.  The  whole 
affair  was  for  us  a  most  gratifying  termi- 
nation of  a  long  day's  ride,  as  it  must 
have  proved  later  on  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  the  weary  and  hungr_y  Confed- 
erates pressing  forward  from  Petersbui'g 
and  Richmond  in  the  vain  hope  of  escape 
from  the  Federal  troops,  who  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  overtake  them  and 
compel  a  surrender.  To-night  the  caval- 
ry corps  was  in  their  front  and  squarely 
across  the  road  to  Lynchburg,  and  it  was 
i-easonably  certain,  should    our  infantry 


get  up  in  time  ^n  the  morrow,  that  the 
almost  ceaseless  marching  and  fightino- 
of  the  last  ten  days  were  to  attain  their 
legitimate  result  in  the  capitulation  of 
General  Lee's  arm3^ 

As  I  stood  there  in  the  dark  thinking 
over  the  work  of  the  twelve  preceding- 
days,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  with  start- 
ling emphasis  that  to-morrow's  sun  would 
rise  big  with  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy; and  as  I  began  to  recall  the  oc- 
currences that  had  taken  place  since  the 
30th  of  March,  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
what  a  splendid  burst  it  had  been  for  tlie 
cavalry  corps.  Its  superb  fighting  on  the 
30th  and  31st  of  March  at  the  battle  of 
Dinwiddle  Court  House,  which  had  been 
the  immediate  precursor  of  the  great  vic- 
tory of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Avon  by 
it  and  the  Fifth  Amny  Corps  on  the  next 
day,  had  not  only  crushed  the  right  of 
the  Confederate  line  and  given  us  thou- 
sands of  prisoners,  but  had  also  turned 
the  flank  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. This  had  rendered  its  vast  line  of 
intrench ments  utterly  untenable,  and  by 
compelling  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate 
army  from  before  its  capital,  which  it  had 
defended  so  long  and  so  successfully,  had 
forced  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  The  cavalry  corps  had  thezi 
immediately  taken  up  the  pursuit.  The 
Confederate  army,  once  out  of  ii  in- 
trenchments  and  away  from  its  hop*  ■ !  for 
junction  with  General  Joe  Johnsun's 
forces,  and  knowing  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ai'my  of  the  James  were 
in  full  cry  in  pursuit  of  it,  had  time  and 
again  turned  and  fought  gallantly,  des- 
perately even,  against  odds  too  great  for 
successful  defence,  and  against  troops  bet- 
ter equipped,  better  fed,  and  of  equal  gal- 
lantry in  every  respect,  and  what  is  more, 
against  men  who  knew  that  the  capture 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  meant 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  end  of  the  great 
rebellion,  the  dawn  of  peace,  and  their  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  their  families,  and 
their  firesides. 

Scarcely  had  word  reached  us  of  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
when,  without  a  second  glance  at  the 
map.  General  Sheridan  concluded  that 
Danville,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
State,  was  General  Lee's  objective  point, 
and  determined  at  whatever  cost,  if  within 
his  power,  that  neither  he  nor  his  army 
should  reach  it.  Probably  no  man  in 
either  army  was  so  well  fitted  by  nature 
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aud  training-  to  prevent  this,  if  surpassing- 
ability  to  handle  cavalry,  an  almost  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  topography,  a  physique 
that  was  tireless,  dogged  tenacity,  tre- 
mendous energy,  and  a  courage  that  no- 
thing could  daunt,  could  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Quick  to  see  and  prompt 
to  act,  his  decision  as  to  the  method  to 
be  pursued  by  the  cavalry  corps  was 
immediate  and  simple.  It  was  to  pur- 
sue and  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  re- 
treating army  at  any  possible  point  with 
the  cavalry  division  that  first  reached  it, 
and,  if  possible,  compel  it  to  turn  and 
defend  its  wagon  trains  and  its  artil- 
lery, then  to  send  another  division  be- 
yond, and  attack  the  Confederate  army 
again  at  any  other  assailable  point,  and 
to  follow  up  this  method  of  attack  until 
at  some  point  the  whole  army  would  be 
obliged  to  turn  and  deliver  battle  in  the 
open  field  to  its  old  opponent,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  vain  had  General 
Lee's  worn  and  tired-out  cavalry  tried  to 
cover  his  line  of  retreat  and  protect  his 
trains,  for  we  were  stronger  in  numbers, 
far  better  mounted,  and,  with  no  reflec- 
tion upon  our  opponents,  in  a  much  bet- 
ter state  of  drill  and  discipline.  More- 
over, we  had  the  elan  of  victory  and  the 
hope  of  success,  Avhile  each  succeeding 
hour  they  saw  their  numbers  lessening 
and  their  hopes  fading.  Gallant  men 
they  were,  and,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, bravely  and  Avell  they  fought; 
but  victory  for  them,  with  their  half- 
starved  men  and  worn-out  horses,  was  no 
longer  possible. 

From  the  morning  of  the  second  of 
April,  when  General  Merritt  with  the 
fii*st  cavalry  divi.sion  caught  up  with  the 
retreating  enemy  on  the  Namozine  road, 
near  Scotts  Corners,  we  had  given  them 
little  or  no  rest.  At  Greathouse  Creek 
on  the  third,  at  Tabernacle  Church  and 
Amelia  Court  Hou.se  on  the  fourth,  at 
Fames  Cross  Roads  on  the  fifth,  and 
when  brought  to  bay  at  Sailor's  Creek  on 
the  sixth  of  Api-il.  a  portion  of  their  army, 
under  Gf-neral  Ewell,  halted  and  gave 
battle  to  the  cavalry  corps  and  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Army  Coi-ps.  Despite 
their  sph-ndid  and  desperate  fighting, 
nearly  eiglit  thousand  of  their  men,  with 
much  of  their  artillery, were  com])elled  to 
surrender.  The  cavalry  had  given  them 
no  rest  whatever,  and  right  on  their  heels 
carne  our  infantry  constantly  attacking 
and  a.ssailing  them   wlienever  and  wher- 


ever they  could  overtake  them.  Still 
the}'  kept  plodding  wearily  on,  weak  and 
hungry  as  they  were,  holding  them.selves 
well  together,  and  turning  and  fighting 
bravely  w^here  and  how  they  could,  but 
with  ever  failing  fortune  and  steadily 
diminishing  numbers.  Already  many  of 
us,  besides  General  Grant,  thought  that  it 
was  asking  too  much  of  these  gallant  lads 
in  gray  to  risk  their  lives  longer  in  sup- 
port of  a  confederacy  that  was  tottering 
to  its  fall. 

Genei'al  Lee  evidently  thought  other- 
wise. The  next  day,  the  seventh  of  April, 
after  another  fight  with  the  cavalry,  at 
Fai'mville,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
reaching  Danville,  and  swinging  his  re- 
treating army  north,  from  towards  the 
Richmond,  Prince  Edward,  and  Dan- 
ville pike,  which  had  evidently  been  his 
ohjective  •  point,  he  shaped  his  course 
for  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  over  the  old 
Lynchburg  and  Richmond  road.  The 
keen  perception  of  General  Sheridan  had 
been  but  a  few  hours  at  fault.  Realizing 
that  the  Confederate  general  would  prob- 
ably send  for  supplies  to  meet  his  hungry 
army  at  some  railway  station  on  the  road 
to  Lynchbui'g,  near  his  line  of  reti'eat,  he 
at  once  decided  that  Appomattox  Depot 
would  be  the  place,  and  hurried  oft'  his 
scouts  in  that  direction.  The  cavalry 
corps  at  once  abandoned  its  series  of  flank 
attacks  on  General  Lee's  retreating  army, 
and  pushed  out  rapidly  for  that  station 
on  the  South  Side  Railroad.  Its  march 
led  over  an  old  grass-grown  dirt  road 
by  way  of  Buffalo  River,  Avhich  i-an  at 
times  almost  parallel  with  General  Lee's 
retreating  army,  that  was  marching 
south,  and  for  the  same  objective  point, 
only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away. 
General  Sheridan's  opinion  had  proved 
correct,  and  there  we  were,  the  enemy's 
supplies  in  our  hands,  and  the  cavalry 
corps  squarely  across  the  i^ath  of  the 
Confederate  army  on  its  way  to  Lynch- 
burg. 

Rapidly  as  I  had  thought  over  the 
campaign,  it  was  later  than  I  realized  as 
I  stepped  into  the  little  house  near  the 
depot  at  which  General  Sheridan  had 
made  his  headquai'ters  for  the  night.  I 
found  my  chief  stretched  at  full  length 
on  a  bench  before  a  bright  open  fire, 
wide  -  awake,  and  evidently'  in  deej) 
thought.  At  that  time  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  with  a  clean-cut  face, 
high  cheek-bones,  fine  black  eyes,  an  ag- 
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gressive  chin,  slightly  aquiline  nose, 
firmly  set  mouth,  dark  brown  mustache, 
and  close-cut  black  hair,  short  in  stature 
— being  about  five  feet  two  in  height,  very 
slight  but  wiry  and  muscular,  witli  a 
tremendous  breadth  of  shoulder  and  long 
powerful  arms,  long-bodied  too,  but  with 
very  short  legs.      He  sat  tall,  though,  so 


Army  of  the  James,  about  nine  thousand 
strong),  or  possibly  a  general  engagement 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  case  I 
thought  there  was  no  hope  for  the  Con- 
federates. 

Just  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  April  I  sat  down  to  a  cup  of 
coffee,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  drink  it 


FIGHTING    AGAINST    FATE, 


that  when  he  was  mounted  he  gave  one 
the  impression  of  being  quite  the  average 
height. 

Turning  to  the  chief  of  staff.  Colonel 
J.  W.  Forsyth,  I  said  that  if  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  I  would  turn  in. 
He  advised  me  to  do  so  at  once,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly sought  my  blankets,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  next  day  would  be  a  mem- 
orable one,  either  in  the  way  of  a  desper- 
ate engagement  between  the  Confederate 
army  and  our  cavalry  corps  (which  was 
at  this  time,  including  the  horse-artillery 
and  General  Mackenzie's  cavalry  of  the 
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when  I  heard  the  ominous  sound  of  a 
scattering  skirmish  fire,  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Hastily  swallowing  what  remained  of  it,  I 
reported  to  General  Sheridan,  who  direct- 
ed me  to  go  to  the  front  at  once.  Si)ring- 
ing  into  the  saddle,  I  galloped  up  the 
road,  my  heart  being  greatly  lightened 
by  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  infantry- 
men standing  near  a  camp  fire  close  by 
the  depot  —  convincing  proof  that  our 
hoped-for  re-enforcements  were  within 
suppocting  distance. 

It  was  barely  daylight  as  I  sped  along, 
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but  before  I  reached  the  cavah'T  brigade 
of  Colonel  C.  H.  Smith  that  hehl"  the 
main  road  between  Appomattox  Court 
House  and  Lynchburg-,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  nortlieast  from  Appo- 
mattox Depot,  the  enemy  had  advanced 
to  the  attack,  and  the  battle  had  opened. 
When  ordered  into  position  late  the  pre- 
ceding- night.  Colonel  Smith  liad  felt  his 
way  in  the  dark  as  closely  as  possible  to 
Appomattox  Court  House,  and  at  or  near 
midnight  had  halted  on  a  ridge,  on  which 
he  liad  thrown  up  a  breastwork  of  rails. 
This  he  occupied  by  dismounting-  his 
brigade,  and  also  with  a  section  of  horse- 
artillery,  at  the  same  time  protecting-  both 
his  flanks  by  a  small  mounted  force.  As 
the  enemy  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the 
dim  light  of  early  dawn  he  could  not  see 
tlie  led  horses  of  our  cavaliy,  which  had 
been  sent  well  to  the  rear,  and  was  evident- 
ly at  a  loss  to  determine  what  was  in  his 
front.  The  result  was  that  after  the  first 
attack  he  fell  back  to  get  his  artillery  in 
position,  and  to  form  a  sti'oug  assaulting- 
column  against  what  must  have  seemed 
to  him  a  line  of  infantry.  This  w^as  most 
fortunate  for  us,  for  by  the  time  he  again 
advanced  in  full  force,  and  compelled  the 
dismounted  cavalry  to  slowly  fall  back 
by  weight  of  numbers,  our  infantry  was 
hurrying-  forward  from  Appomattox  De- 
pot (wliicli  place  it  had  reached  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning),  and  we  had  gain- 
ed many  precious  minutes.  At  this  time 
most  of  our  cavahy  was  fighting  dismount- 
ed, stubbornly  retiring.  But  the  Con- 
federates at  last  realized  that  there  was 
nothing  but  a  brigade  of  dismounted  cav- 
alry and  a  few  batteries  of  horse-artillery 
in  their  immediate  front,  and  pushed  for- 
ward grimly  and  determinedly,  driving 
the  dismounted  troopers  slowly  ahead  of 
them. 

1  had  gone  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
was  in  a  piece  of  woods  with  some  of  our 
cavalrymen  (who  by  this  time  had  been 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  their  horses  and 
give  place  to  our  infantry,  which  was 
then  coming  up;,  when  a  couple  of  rounds 
of  canister  tore  through  tlie  branches  just 
over  my  head.  Riding  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  in  the  direction  from  which 
tiie  shot  came,  I  found  myself  witliin  long- 
pistol  range  of  a  section  of  a  battery  of 
liglit  artillery.  It  was  in  position  near 
a  country  road  that  came  out  fi-om  an- 
otlier  piece  of  woods  al)Out  two  hundred 
yards  in  its  rear,  and  was  pouring  a  rapid 


fire  into  the  woods  from  which  I  had  just 
emerged.  As  I  sat  on  my  horse  quietly 
watching-  it  from  behind  a  rail  fence,  the 
lieutenant  commanding  the  pieces  saw 
me,  and  riding  out  for  a  hundred  jards 
or  more  towards  where  I  was,  proceeded 
to  cover  me  with  his  revolver.  We  fired 
together  —  a  miss  on  both  sides.  The 
second  shot  was  uncomfortably  close,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  as  I  took  de- 
liberate aim  for  the  third  shot  I  became 
aware  that  in  some  way  his  pistol  was 
disabled;  for  using  both  hancls  and  all 
his  strength  I  saw  that  he  could  not  cock 
it.  I  had  him  covered,  and  had  he  turn- 
ed I  think  I  should  have  fired.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Apparently  accept- 
ing his  fate,  he  laid  his  revolver  across 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  fronted  nie 
quietly  and  coolly,  and  looked  me  stead- 
ily in  the  face.  The  whole  thing-  had 
been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  duel, and 
I  felt  that  to  fire  under  the  circumstances 
savored  too  much  of  murder.  Besides,  I 
knew  that  at  a  word  from  him  the  guns 
would  have  been  trained  on  me  where  I 
sat.  He,  too,  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  individual  fight,  and 
manfully  and  gallantly  forbore  to  call 
for  aid;  so  lowering  and  uncocking  my 
pistol,  I  replaced  it  in  my  holster,  shook 
my  fist  at  him.  which  action  he  cordially 
reciprocated,  and  then  turning  away,  I 
rode  back  into  the  woods. 

Within  two  hundred  yards  I  met  one 
of  our  infantry  brigades  slowly  advan- 
cing through  the  trees  in  line  of  battle. 
It  was  part  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Cor})s 
of  the  Army  of  the  James,  which  had 
marched  Jiearly  all  the  previous  night  to 
come  to  our  assistance,  and  these  troops 
were,  1  think,  the  advance  of  the  first  di- 
vision of  that  corps.  I  rode  up  to  the 
connnanding  officer  of  -these  ti-oops  and 
told  him  where  the  battery,  which  was 
now  doing  considerable  damage  among 
his  men,  was  located,  and  urged  him  to 
dash  forward,  have  the  fence  thrown 
down,  and  charge  the  guns,  which  I  was 
sure  he  could  capture.  This  he  refused 
to  do  without  authority  from  division  or 
corps  headquarters,  and  while  I  was  ear- 
nestly arguing  the  case,  orders  came  for 
the  line  to  halt,  fall  back  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  lie  down.  I  thought  then, 
and  do  now,  that  the  guns  could  have 
been  captux'ed  with  less  loss  than  they 
finally  infiicted  on  this  brigade. 

About  this  time  the  enemy's  ai'tillery 
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ceased  firing-,  and  I  ag'ain  rode  rapidly  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  g-uns  limber  u])  and  retire  down  the 
wood  road  from  wliich  tliey  had  come. 
The  lieutenant  in  command  saw  me  and 
stopped.  We  simultaneously  uncovered, 
waved  our  hats  to  eacli  otlier,  and  bow- 
ed. I  have  always  tlioug-lit  he  was  one 
of  the  bravest  men  I  ever  faced. 

I  rode  bade  again,  passing  througli  our 
infantry  line,  intending  to  go  to  the  left 
and  find  the  cavalry,  which  I  knew  would 
be  on  the  flank  somewhere.  Suddenly  I 
became  conscious  that  firing  had  ceased 
along  the  whole  line. 

I  had  not  ridden  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  when  I  heard  some  one  calling  my 
name.  Turning  I  saw  one  of  the  head- 
quarters aides,  who  came  galloping  up, 
stating  that  he  liad  been  hunting  for  me 
for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  wished  me  to  report  to  him 
at  once.      I  followed  him  I'apidly  to  the 


right  on  the  wood  path  in  the  direction 
from  whicli  he  had  come. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  abreast  of  him 
I  asked  if  he  knew  what  the  General 
wanted  me  for. 

Turning  in  his  saddle,  with  his  eyes 
fairly  ablaze,  he  said,  "  Wh\',  don't  you 
know?     A  while  flag." 

All  I  could  say  was  "Really?" 

He  answered  by  a  nod;  and  then  we 
leaned  towards  each  other  and  sliook 
liands;   but  nothing  else  was  said. 

A  few  moments  more  and  we  were  out 
of  the  woods  in  the  open  fields.  I  saw 
the  long  line  of  battle  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  halted,  the  men  standing  at  rest, 
the  standards  being  held  butt  on  earth, 
and  the  flags  floating  out  languidly  on 
the  spring  breeze.  As  we  passed  them  I 
noticed  that  the  officers  had  generally 
grouped  themselves  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  their  regiments,  sword  in  hand,  and 
were  conversing  in  low  tones.      The  men 
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were  leaning  weai'ily  on  tlieir  riiles,  in 
tlie  position  of  parade  rest.  All  -were  anx- 
iously looking-  to  the  front,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  which  the  enemy's  line  had 
Avithdrawn,  for  the  Confederates  had  fall- 
en back  into  a  little  swale  or  valley  beyond 
Appomattox  Court  House,  and  were  not 
tlien  visible  from  this  part  of  our  line. 

Here  and  there  over  the  field  were 
small  gfi'oups  of  medical  ollicers  and 
stretcher-bearers  around  a  dead  or  wound- 
ed man.  showins"  wliere  the  last  fire  of 
the  skirmishers  liad  taken  effect:  and  as 
we  passed  along-  a  portion  of  the  front  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  I  think  it  was  Chaniber- 
1  ill's  brigade,  we  saw  just  in  front  of  one 
of  tlie  New  York  regiments  a  group  of 
sad -eyed  officers  gathered  around  the 
body  of  one  of  their  number,  a  fine,  stal- 
wart-looking lieutenant,  who  they  told 
ns  liad  been  killed  by  the  last  shot  from 
tiie  Confederate  artillery,  just  before  the 
order  was  given  to  cease  firing.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  fine  officer  and  a  good 
man,  promoted  from  the  ranks  for  brav- 
ery, and  it  seemed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  imrticularly  hard  fate. 

^Ve  soon  came  up  to  Genernl  Sheridan 
and  his  statf.  They  were  dismounted, 
sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  a  broad 
country  road  that  led  to  the  Court  House. 
This  was  about  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  and,  as  we  afterwards  found,  con- 
sisted of  the  court-house,  a  small  tavern, 
and  eight  or  ten  houses,  all  situated  on 
this  same  road  or  street.  Reporting  my 
return,  the  General  quietly  acknowledged 
my  salute  with  a  plea.sant  nod,  saying,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  that  just  then  he  had 
no  immediate  need  of  my  services.  I 
saluted,  gave  mj"  horse  to  an  ordei'l\%  and 
sat  down  on  tlie  grass  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff.  All  nodded  smilingly,  one  or  two 
of  my  especial  friends  leaned  over  and 
shook  hands  with  me,  but  not  much  Avas 
said,  for  we  were  a  tired  and  thoughtful 
group. 

Conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  low 
tone,  and  I  was  told  of  the  blunder  of 
one  of  the  Confederate  regiments  in  firing 
on  the  General  and  staff  after  the  flag  of 
truce  had  been  accepted.  I  also  iieard 
tliat  General  Lee  was  then  up  at  the  little 
village  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General 
Grant,  to  whfim  he  had  .sent  a  note, 
througli  G'-neral  Sheridan,  requesting  a 
meeting  to  ai-iange  terms  of  surrender. 
Colonel  Newhall,  of  our  headquarters 
staff,  had  Ijeeu   de.spatched    in   search  of 


General  Grant,  and  might  be  expected  up 
at  almost  any  moment. 

It  was,  perhaps,  something  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  later, to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  General  Gi-ant,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Newhall,  and  followed 
by  his  statf,  came  rapidly  riding  np  to 
Avhere  we  were  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  for  we  had  all  risen  at  his  ap- 
proach. When  witliiu  a  few  j-ards  of  us 
he  drew  rein,  and  halted  in  front  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  acknowledged  our  salute, 
and  then,  leaning  slightly  forwai-d  in  his 
saddle,  said,  in  his  usual  quiet  tone, 
"Good-morning,  Sheridan ;  how  are  youf 

"First-rate,  thank  you.  General,"  was 
the  reply.      "  How  are  you  f ' 

General  Grant  nodded  in  return,  and 
said,  "Is  General  Lee  up  there?"  indi- 
cating the  Court  House  b}-  a  glance. 

"Yes,"  was  the  response,  "he's  there." 
And  then  followed  something  about  the 
Confederate  armj",  but  I  did  not  clearly 
catch  the  import  of  the  sentence. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  General  Grant. 
"  Let's  go  up." 

General  Sheridan,  together  with  a  few 
selected  officers  of  liis  staff,  mounted,  and 
joined  General  Grant  and  staff.  Together 
they  rode  to  Mr.  McLean's  house,  a  plain 
two-story  brick  residence  in  the  vil h^ge, 
to  which  General  Lee  had  already  re- 
paired, and  where  he  was  known  to  be 
awaiting  General  Grant's  arrival.  Dis- 
mounting at  the  gate,  the  w^hole  party 
crossed  the  yard,  and  the  senior  officers 
present  Avent  up  on  to  the  porch  which 
pi'otected  the  front  of  the  house.  It  ex- 
tended nearly  across  the  entire  house  and 
was  railed  in,  except  where  five  or  six 
steps  led  up  the  centre  opposite  the  front 
door,  which  was  flanked  by  two  small 
wooden  benches,  placed  close  against 
the  house  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  door  opened  into  a  hall  that  ran  the 
entire  length  of  the  house,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  was  a  single  room  with  a  win- 
dow in  each  end  of  it,  and  two  doors,  one 
at  the  front  and  one  at  the  rear  of  each 
of  the  rooms,  opening  on  the  hall.  The 
room  to  the  left,  as  you  entered,  was  the 
parlor,  and  it  was  in  this  room  that  Gen- 
eral Leo  was  awaiting  General  Grant's 
arrival. 

As  General  Grant  step])ed  on  to  the 
porch  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Babcock 
of  his  staff,  who  had  in  the  morning 
been  sent  forward  witli  a  inessage  to  Gen- 
eral Lee.    He  had  found  him  resting  at  the 
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side  of  the  road,  and  bad  accompanied  liiiu 
to  McLean's  house.* 

General  Grant  went  into  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  General  Rawlins,  his  chief 
of  statT;  General  Setb  Williams, his  adju- 
tant-general; General  Rufus  Ingalls,  his 
quartermaster-g-eneral ;  and  bis  two  aides, 
General  Horace  Porter  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Babcock.  After  a  little  time 
General  Sberidan  ;  General  ]\L  R.  Morgan, 
General  Grant's  cbief  commissary;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ely  Parker,   bis  military 

*  Captain  Amos  Webster,  of  General  Grant's 
oflScial  staff,  was  present  on  this  occasion,  but  in- 
forms me  that  ho  did  not  go  into  the  room.  Four 
of  the  headquarters  staff  were  absent,  viz.,  (icn- 
eral  C.  B.  Comstook,  who  liad  been  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  North  Carolina ;  (iencral  F.  T.  Dent, 
who  was  left  in  ciiarge  of  field  headquarters  during 
General  Grant's  absence;  Captain  William  McKee 
Dunn,  who  had  been  sent  with  despatches  to  Gen- 
eral Meade  ;  and  Major  George  K.  Leet,  A.A.G.,  wlio 
was  in  Washington.  Xotwitlistanding  all  tlie  vari- 
ous engravings  tliat  liave  l)een  nia<ie  of  persons  wlio 
were  in  tlie  room  at  Mi'.  McLean's  iiouse  at  tiie  time 
of  the  surrender,  I  have  named  ali  who  were  actu- 
ally present  in  the  room  at  any  time  during  the 
conference. 


secretary;  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  S.  Bow- 
ers, one  of  his  assistant  adjutants-gener- 
al; and  Captains  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and 
Adam  Badeau,  aides-de-camp,  went  into 
the  house  at  General  Grant's  express  in- 
vitation, sent  out,  I  believe,  throug-h  Col- 
onel Babcock,  who  came  to  the  hall  door 
for  the  purpose,  nnd  they  were,  I  was 
afterwards  told,  formally  presented  to 
General  Lee.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
more  moments  quite  a  number  of  these 
officers,  includitig  General  Sheridan, came 
out  into  the  liall  and  on  to  the  porcli, 
leaving  General  Grant  and  General  Lee, 
Genei'als  Rawlins,  Ingalls,  Setb  Wil- 
liams, and  Porter,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onels Babcock.  Ely  Parker,  and  Bowers, 
togetber  with  Colonel  Marshall,  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  stafl",  in  the  room,  while  tbe 
terms  of  the  surrender  were  finally 
agreed  upon  and  formally  signed.  These 
were  the  only  officers,  therefore,  who  were 
actually  present  at  the  official  surrender 
of  tbe  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

After  quite  a  length   of  time  Colonel 
Babcock  came  to  the  door  again,  opened 
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it,  and  glanced  out.  As  lie  did  so  lie 
placed  his  forage-cap  on  one  iinger, 
twirled  it  around,  and  nodded  to  ns  all. 
as  much  as  to  say,  '•  It's  all  settled,"'  and 
said  something  in  a  low  tone  to  General 
Sheridan.  Then  they,  accompanied  by 
General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  who 
had  just  ridden  up  to  the  house,  entered 
the  liouse  together,  the  hall  door  being 
partly  closed  again  after  them,  leaving 
quite'  a  number  of  us  statf-officers  upon 
the  porch. 

While  the  conference  between  Gener- 
als Grant  and  Lee  was  still  in  progress. 
Generals  Merritt  and  Custer,  of  the  Cav- 
alry Corps,  and  several  of  the  infantry 
generals,  together  with  the  rest  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  staff  -  officers,  came  into 
the  yard,  and  some  of  them  came  up 
on  the  porch.  Colonel  Babcock  came  out 
once  more,  and  General  Merritt  went 
back  to  the  room  with  him  at  his  request; 
but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  infantry  gener- 
als left  us  and  went  back  to  their  respec- 
tive commands  while  the  conference  was 
still  in  progress  and  before  it  ended. 

Just  to  the  right  of  the  house,  as  we 
faced  it  on  entering,  stood  a  soldierly 
looking  orderly  in  a  tattered  gray  uni- 
form, holding  three  horses — one  a  fairly 
well  bred  looking  gray  in  good  heart, 
though  thin  in  flesh,  which,  from  the 
accoutrements,  I  concluded  belonged  to 
General  Lee;  the  others,  a  thorough- 
bred bay  and  a  fairly  good  brown,  were 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  staff-officer  who 
had  accompanied  Genei-al  Lee,  and  of 
the  orderly  himself.  He  was  evidently 
a  sensible  soldier  too,  for  as  he  held  the 
bridles  he  was  baiting  his  animals  on 
the  young  grass,  and  they  ate  as  though 
they  needed  all  they  had  a  chance  to 
pick  up. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  how  long  the  con- 
ference between  Generals  Grant  and  Lee 
lasted,  but  after  quite  a  while,  certainly 
more  than  two  hours,  I  became  awai'e 
from  the  movement  of  chairs  within  that 
it  was  about  to  break  up.  I  had  been 
sitting  on  the  top  stfp  of  the  porch  writ- 
ing in  my  field  note  book.  ]>ut  I  closed  it 
at  once,  and  stepping  back  on  the  porch 
leaned  against  the  railing  nearly  opposite 
and  to  the  left  of  the  door,  and  ex[)ectunt- 
ly  waited.  As  I  did  so  the  iniier  door 
slowly  opened  and  General  Lee  stood  be- 
fore me.  As  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds, 
framed  in  by  the  doorway,  ere  he  slowly 


and  deliberately  stepped  out  upon  the 
poi'ch,  I  took  my  first  and  last  look  at 
the  great  Confederate  chieftain.  This  is 
what  I  saw:  A  finely  formed  man  ap- 
parently about  sixty  years  of  age,  well 
above  the  average  height,  with  a  cleai" 
ruddy  complexion  —  just  then  suffused 
by  a  deep  crimson  flush,  that  rising  from 
his  neck  overspread  his  face  and  even 
slightly  tinged  his  broad  forehead,  which, 
bronzed  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  was  clear  and  beautifully  white 
where  it  had  been  shielded  by  his  hat — 
deep  brown  eyes,  a  firm  but  well -shaped 
Roman  nose,  abundant  gray  hair,  silky 
and  fine  in  texture,  with  a  full  gray  beard 
and  mustache,  neatly  trimmed  and  not 
overlong,  but  which  nevertheless  almost 
completely  concealed  his  mouth.  A 
splendid  uniform  of  Confederate -gray 
cloth,  that  had  evidently  seen  but  little 
service,  which  was  closely  buttoned  about 
him,  and  fitted  him  to  perfection.  An 
exquisitely  mounted  sword,  attached  to 
a  gold-embroidered  Russia-leather  belt, 
trailed  loosely  on  the  floor  at  his  side, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  broad- 
brimmed  soft  gray  felt  hat,  encircled  by 
a  golden  cord,  while  in  his  left  he  held  ti 
pair  of  buckskin  gauntlets.  Booted  and 
spurred,  still  vigorous  and  erect,  he  stood 
bareheaded  looking  out  of  the  open  door- 
way, sad- faced  and  weary;  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  bearing  himself  in  defeat 
with  an  all-unconscious  dignity  that  sat 
well  upon  him. 

The  moment  the  open  door  revealed 
the  presence  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, each  officer  present  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  as  General  Lee  stepped  out  on  to 
the  porch,  every  hand  Avas  raised  in  mili- 
tary salute.  Placing  his  hat  on  his  head, 
he  mechanically  but  courteously  returned 
it,  and  slowdy  crossed  the  porch  to  the 
head  of  the  steps  leading  down  to  the 
yard,  meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  intent- 
ly fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  little  val- 
ley over  bej^ond  the  Court  House, in  which 
his  army  lay.  Here  he  paused,  and  slow- 
ly drew  on  his  gauntlets,  smiting  his 
gloved  hands  into  each  other  several 
times  after  doing  so,  evidently  utterly 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings.  Then, 
a])parently  recalling  his  thoughts,  he 
glanced  delihcr.'itely  right  and  left,  and 
not  seeing  his  horse,  he  called  in  a  hoarse, 
half-choked  voice:  "Orderly!  Orderly!" 
"Here,  General,  here,"  was  the  quick 
response.      The    alert  young  soldier  was 
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holding  the  General's  horse  near  the  side 
of  tlie  house.  He  had  taken  out  the  bit, 
slipped  the  bridle  over  the  horse's  neck, 
and  the  wiry  gray  was  eagerly  grazing 
on  the  fresh  young  grass  about  liini. 

Descending  the  steps  the  General  pass- 
ed to  the  left  of  the  house,  and  stood  in 
front  of  his  horse's  head  wliile  he  was 
being  bridled.  As  the  orderly  was  buck- 
ling the  throat-latch,  the  General  reached 
up  and  drew  the  forelock  out  from  under 
the  brow-band,  parted  and  smoothed  it, 
and  then  gently  patted  the  gray  charger's 
forehead  in  an  absent  -  minded  vray,  as 
one  who  loves  horses,  but  whose  thoughts 
are  far  away,  might  all  unwittingly  do. 
Then,  as  the  orderly  stepped  aside,  he 
caught  up  the  bridle  reins  in  his  left 
hand,  and  seizing  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle with  the  same  hand,  he  caught  up  the 
slack  of  the  reins  in  his  right  hand,  and 
placing  it  on  the  cantle  he  put  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  and  swung  himself  slowly 
and  wearily,  but  nevertheless  firmly,  into 
the  saddle  (the  old  dragoon  niovint),  letting 
his  right  hand  rest  for  an  instant  or  two 
on  the  pommel  as  he  settled  into  his  seat, 
and  as  he  did  so  there  bi'oke  unguai'dedly 
from  his  lips  a  long,  low,  deep  sigh,  al- 
most a  groan  in  its  intensity,  while  the 
flush  on  his  neck  and  face  seemed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  on  a  still  deeper  hue. 

Shortly  after  General  Lee  passed  down 
the  steps  he  was  followed  by  an  erect, 
slightly  built,  soldierly  looking  officer  in 
a  neat  but  somewhat  worn  gray  unifoi'm, 
a  man  with  an  anxious  and  thoughtful 
face,  wearing  spectacles,  who  glanced 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  keeping  his 
eyes  straight  before  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  I  doubt  if  he  missed  anything 
within  the  range  of  his  vision.  This  of- 
ficer. I  was  afterwards  told,  was  Colonel 
Marshall,  one  of  the  Con  federate  adjutants- 
general,  the  member  of  General  Lee's  staff 
whom  he  had  selected  to  accompany  him. 

As  soon  as  the  Colonel  had  mounted. 
General  Lee  drew  up  his  reins,  and.  with 
tl)e  Colonel  riding  on  his  left,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  orderly,  moved  at  a  slow 
walk  across  the  yard  towards  the  gate. 

Just  as  they  started,  General  Grant 
came  out  of  the  liouse,  crossed  the  porch, 
and  i)assed  down  the  steps  into  the  yard. 
At  this  time  he  was  nearly  forty  -  two 
years  of  age,  of  middle  lieight,  not  over- 
weiglited  witli  flesh,  but,  nevertheless, 
stockily  and  sturdily  l>uilt,  light  com- 
plexion,    mild,     gray -blue     eyes,     finely 


formed  Grecian  nose,  an  iron -willed 
mouth,  brown  hair,  full  brown  beard 
with  a  tendency  toward  red  rather  than 
black,  and  in  his  manner  and  all  his 
movements  there  was  a  strength  of  pur- 
pose, a  personal  poise,  and  a  cool,  quiet 
air  of  dignity,  decision,  and  soldierly  con- 
Hdence  that  were  very  good  to  see.  On 
this  occasion  he  wore  a  plain  blue  army 
blouse  with  shoulder-straps  set  witli 
three  silver  stars  equi-distant,  designating 
his  rank  as  Lieutenant-General  command- 
ing the  armies  of  the  United  States;  it 
was  unbuttoned,  showing  a  blue  military 
vest,  over  which  and  under  his  blouse 
was  buckled  a  belt,  but  he  was  without  a 
sword.  His  ti'ousers  were  dark  blue  and 
tucked  into  top-boots,  which  were  without 
spurs,  but  heavily  splashed  with  mud,  for 
once  he  knew  that  General  Lee  was  wait- 
ing for  him  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
he  had  ridden  rapidly  across  country, 
over  road  and  field  and  through  woods, 
to  meet  him.  He  wore  a  peculiar  stiff- 
brimmed,  sugar-loaf  crowned,  campaign 
hat  of  black  felt,  and  his  uniform  was 
partly  covered  by  a  light-weight,  dark 
blue,  water-proof,  semi-military  overcoat, 
with  a  full  cape,  unbuttoned  and  thrown 
back,  showing  the  front  of  his  uniform, 
for  while  the  day  had  developed  into 
warm,  bright,  and  beautifully  sunny  wea- 
ther, the  earl}^  morning  had  been  damp, 
slightly  foggy,  and  presaged  rain. 

As  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps  and 
started  across  the  yard  to  the  fence, 
where,  inside  the  gate,  the  orderlies  were 
holding  his  horse  and  those  of  several  of 
his  statf-officers,  General  Lee,  on  his  way 
to  the  gate,  rode  across  his  path.  Stop- 
ping suddenly.  General  Grant  looked  up, 
and  both  generals  simultaneously  raised 
their  hands  in  military  salute.  After 
General  Lee  had  passed.  General  Grant 
crossed  the  yard  and  sprang  lightly  and 
quickly  into  his  saddle.  He  was  riding 
his  splendid  bay  horse  Cincinnati,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  (ind  a 
firmer  seat,  a  lighter  hand,  or  better  rider 
in  either  army. 

As  he  was  al)out  to  go  out  of  the  gate 
he  halted,  turned  his  hoi'se,  and  rode  at 
a  walk  towards  the  porch  of  the  house, 
where,  among  others,  stood  General  Sheri- 
dan and  myself.  Stopping  in  front  of  the 
General,  he  said,  "Sheridan,  where  will 
you  make  your  headquarters  to-night?" 

"  Here,  or  near  here;  right  here  in  this 
yard,  probably,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Very  well,  then;  I'll  know  wliei'e  to 
find  you  in  case  I  wish  to  communicate. 
Good-day." 

"Good -day.  General."  was  the  re- 
sponse, and  with  a  military  salute  Gen- 
eral Grant  turned  and  rode  away. 

As  he  rode  forward  and  halted  at  the 
porch  to  make  tiiis  inquiry,  I  luid  my 
wished  -  for    opportunity,    hut    my    eyes 


tears,  and  to  sit  down  and  pen  a  fare- 
well order,  that,  to  this  day,  no  old  sol- 
diei-  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
can  read  without  moistening-  eyes  and 
swelling  throat. 

General  Grant,  on  his  way  to  his  field 
headquarters  on  this  eventful  Sunday 
evening,  dismounted,  sat  quietly  down  hy 
the  road-side,  :ind  wrote  a  short  and  sim- 
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sought  his  face  in  vain  for  any  indica- 
tion of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Whatever  may  have  heen  there,  as  Col- 
onel Newhall  has  w^ell  written,  "'not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  told  tales  on  his 
thoughts";  and  if  he  felt  any  elation, 
neither  his  voice,  features,  nor  his  eyes 
betrayed  it.  Once  out  of  the  gate.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  followed  by  his  statV,  turned 
to  the  left  and  moved  ofiF  at  a  rapid  trot. 
General  Lee  continued  on  his  way  tow- 
ards his  army  at  a  walk,  to  be  received 
by  his   devoted  troops  with    cheers    and 


pie  despatch,  which  a  galloping  aide  bore 
full-speed  to  the  nearest  telegraph  sta- 
tion, that  on  its  reception  in  tlie  nation's 
capital  was  flashed  over  tlie  wires  to 
every  hamlet  in  the  country,  causing 
every  steeple  in  the  North  to  i-ock  to  its 
foundation,  and  sent  one  tall,  gaunt,  sad- 
eyed,  weary-hearted  man  in  Washington 
to  his  knees,  thanking  God  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  that  he  had  at  l;<st  been  vouchsafed 
the  assurance  that  he  had  led  his  people 
aright. 


AN   AUSTKALIAN   CRADLE-SONG. 

BY  JOHN   HAKRISON  WAGNER. 


OVER  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Deep  in  a  shady  dell, 
The  crystal   fountains  leap   and  play; 
A  dream   of  delight  is   the  livelong  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away 

In  tlu    land  where  the  fairies  dwell. 


"THr,   WATTI.K-TriKK   I.floSENS   IlEU 
GOLDKN  UAIK." 


Never  a  trouble  or   Avorklly  care 

Into  that  dell   may  come; 
Tlie  sweetest  flowers  breathe  perfume  rare, 
The  wattle-tree  loosens  her  golden   hair. 
And   softly  floats  on   the  languid  air 

The  wild  bee's  drowsy   hum. 

Tlie  tall   fern   spreads  a  graceful  wing 

To  shut  tlie  light  away; 
And  ever  the  fountains  laugh  and  sing. 
Tlie  moss  and  the  maidenhair  climb  and  cling, 
And  the  bell-bird's  note  doth  sweetly   ring. 

Like  the  dri{)  of  tlie  silver  spray. 

Here,  when   the   moon  and   stars  are  bright 

The   fairies  dance  and  sing. 
Down  thro'  the  air  each    tiny  sprite 
Floats  in  a  robe  of   filmy   white. 
On    the  smooth   greensward    the  livelong  night. 

To   trip  in   a  mystic  ring. 
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THE    REBEL    GAME. 

HE  rebel  conspirators  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  advan- 
tages they  had  hitherto  derived 
from  their  complaints,  their  in- 
trigues, their  assumptions,  their 
arrogant  demands.  No  sooner 
livas  the  proA'isional  government  organized  at 
Montgomery  than  they  appointed  a  new  em- 
passy  of  three  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
Washington  and  make  the  fourth  effort  to  as- 
sist, protect,  and  if  possible  to  estabHsh  the 
rebelUon  through  a  negotiation.  They  not 
pnly  desired  to  avert  a  war,  but,  reasoning 
ifrom  the  past,  had  a  well-grounded  faith  that 
Ithey  would  secure  a  peaceful  acquiescence  in 
Itheir  schemes.  The  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  solicit  a  reception  in  their  official 
[character,  and  if  that  were  refused,  to  accept 
an  unofficial  interview  ;  to  insist  on  the  de  facto 
and  de  jure  independence  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States ;  but  nevertheless  to  accede  to_  a 
iproposition  to  refer  the  subject  of  their  rnis- 
sion  to  the  United  States  Senate,  or  to  with- 
hold an  answer  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  assemble  and  pronounce 
;a  decision  in  the  premises,  provided  the  exist- 
ing peaceful  status  were  rigidly  maintained.! 
This  modest  programme  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  half-tiedged  condition  of  the  rebell- 
ion :  its  personal  jealousies  were  not  yethushed; 
its  notions  of  State  rights  were  not  yet  swal- 
lowed up  in  an  imperious  military  dictatorship; 
above  all,  its  military  preparation  consisted 
mainly  of  a  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm.  Not- 
withstanding the  two  months'  drill  and  battery- 
building  at  Charleston,  Davis  did  not  agree 
with  Governor  Pickens  that  the  moment  had 
come  to  storm  Sumter.  "  Fort  Sumter  should 
be  in  our  possession  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,"  wrote  the  rebel  war  secretary,  but 
.*'  thorough  preparation  must  be  made  before 
an  attack  is  attempted.  ...  A  failure  would 
I  demoralize  our  people  and  injuriously  affect  us 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  reckless  and  pre- 

Un- 


cipitate."!  Therefore  they  made  Beauregard 
a  brigadier-general  and  sent  him  to  command 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Beauregard's  pro- 
fessional inspection  justified  this  prudence. 

If  Sumter  was  properly  garrisoned  and  armed 
[wrote  he  (March  6th)],  it  would  be  a  perfect  Gibral- 
tar to  anything  but  constant  shelling  night  and  day 
from  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  As  it  is,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  constitutes  our  greatest  advantage, 
and  we  must  for  the  present  turn  our  attention  to  pre- 
venting it  from  being  reenforced.  This  idea  I  am  gradu- 
ally and  cautiously  infusing  into  the  minds  of  all  here; 
but  should  we  have  to  open  our  batteries  upon  it,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  all  the  advantages  the 
condition  of  things  here  will  permit.  All  that  I  ask 
is  time  for  completing  my  batteries  and  preparing  and 
organizing  properly  my  comniand.^ 

The  first  of  the  three  commissioners,  Martin 
J.  Crawford,  arrived  in  Washington  the  day 
before  Lincoln's  inauguration.  He  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Buchanan,  he 
wrote. 

His  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  the  apprehensions 
for  the  security  of  his  property,  together  with  the  cares 
of  state  and  his  advanced  age,  render  him  wholly  dis- 
qualified for  his  present  position.  He  is  as  incapable 
now  of  purpose  as  a  child.  || 

With  the  arrival  of  the  second  commissioner, 
John  Forsyth,  they  prepared  to  begin  opera- 
tions upon  the  new  Administration.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  call  into  caucus  the  active 
or  disguised  secessionists  who  yet  remained  in 
the  city.  Wigfall,  Mason,  Hunter,  and  Breck- 
inridge were  still  in  the  Senate ;  Virginia  and 
the  other  border  States  had  a  number  of  svm- 
pathizing  Congressmen  in  the  House;  Bell, 
Crittenden,  and  Douglas,  though  loyal,  had  no 
love  for  Lincoln,  and  could  be  approached 
with  professions  of  peace ;  Seward,  in  order  to 
gain  information,  had  kept  himself  during  the 
whole  winter  in  relation  with  all  parties,  and 
had  openly  proclaimed  that  his  policy  was  one 
of  peace  and  conciliation.^ 

The  prospect  of  beginning  negotiations 
seemed  flattering ;  nevertheless,  their  first  cau- 
cus over  the  inaugural  agreed  that  "  it  was 
Lincoln's  purpose  at  once  to  attempt  the  col- 
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lection  of  the  revenue,  to  reenforce  and  hold 
Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens,  and  to  retake  the 
other  places."  *  A  day  or  two  later,  on  com- 
paring the  fragmentary  gossip  they  had  raked 
together,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  reenforc- 
ing  Sumter  were  dimly  reflected,  with  a  general 
conversation  alleged  to  have  been  held  by  one 
of  their  informants  with  Seward,  they  framed 
and  reported  to  Montgomery  a  theory  of  prob- 
able success. 

Seward,  they  thought,  was  to  be  the  ruling 
power  of  the  new  Administration.  Seward  and 
Cameron  were  publicly  committed  to  a  peace 
policy.  They  would  establish  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  gentleman  [they  wrote]  is  urgent  for  delay. 
The  tenor  of  his  language  is  to  this  effect :  I  have  built 
up  the  Republican  party  ;  I  have  brought  it  to  triumph ; 
but  its  advent  to  power  is  accompanied  by  great  diffi- 
culties and  perils.  I  must  save  the  party  and  save  the 
Government  in  its  hands.  To  do  this,  war  must  be 
averted;  the  negro  question  must  be  dropped;  the 
"  irrepressible  "  conflict  ignored  ;  and  a  Union  party  to 
embrace  the  border  slave-States  inaugurated.  I  have  al- 
ready whipped  Mason  and  Hunter  in  their  own  State. 
I  must  crush  out  Davis,  Toombs,  and  their  colleagues 
in  sedition  in  their  respective  States.  Saving  the  bor- 
der States  to  the  Union  by  moderation  and  justice,  the 
people  of  the  cotton-States,  unwillingly  led  into  seces- 
sion, will  rebel  against  their  leaders  and  reconstruc- 
tion will  follow. 

The  commissioners  therefore  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  support  Mr.  Seward's  policy.  "  Until 
we  reach  the  point  of  pacific  negotiations,  it 
is  unimportant  what  may  be  his  subsequent 
hopes  and  plans.  It  is  well  that  he  should  in- 
dulge in  dreams  which  we  know  are  not  to  be 
realized."  They  of  course  make  no  mention  of 
the  arguments,  agencies,  and  influences  which 
we  may  infer  they  employed  in  their  deceitful 
intent  to  foster  these  dreams;  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  instrumental  in  provoking  the 
Senate  debate  of  March  6th  and  7th,  in  which 
Clingman  attacked  the  inaugural  as  an  an- 
nouncement of  war,  while  Douglas  defended 
it  as  a  manifesto  of  peace,  "  for  the  purpose," 
as  Mr.  Forsyth  wrote  that  Douglas  told  him, 
"  of  fixing  that  construction  on  it  and  of 
tomahawking  it  afterwards  if  it  [the  Adminis- 
tration] departed  from  it."  t 

Acting  upon  this  assumed  anxiety  of  Seward 
for  delay  and  for  peace,  the  commissioners  now 
agreed  upon  what  they  elaborately  described 
in  a  long  dispatch  to  Montgomery  as  a  most 
ingenious  plan.  They  would  force  the  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  or  reject  their  mission, 
and  thereby  confront  the  immediate  issue  of 
peace  or  war,  unless  Seward  would  consent  to 
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maintain  the  present  military  status.  Having 
reached  this  conclusion,  they  laboriously  drew 
up  a  memorandum  which  they  purposed  to  ask 
Seward  to  sign,  and  sent  it  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  an  "  agent,"  but  Mr.  Seward  was  at 
home  ill,  and  could  not  be  seen. 

Their  long  dispatches  home,  and  their  mys- 
terious allusions  to  conversations,  to  agents, 
and  intermediaries,  convey  the  impression  that 
they  were  "  in  relation  "  with  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  but  whether  they  were  duped  by  others, 
or  whether  they  were  themselves  duping  ihe 
Montgomery  cabinet,  indisputable  indications 
in  these  documents  contradict  their  assertions. 
At  last,  however,  their  vigilance  was  rewarded 
with  what  they  considered  an  item  of  important 
news,  and  they  hurried  off  several  telegrams 
to  Montgomery:  "Things  look  better  here 
than  was  believed. "|  "The  impression  pre- 
vails in  Administration  circles  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter will  be  evacuated  within  ten  days."  \  This 
was  on  Saturday  night,  March  9th,  and  so  far 
from  being  exclusive  or  advance  information, 
it  was  substantially  printed  in  next  morning's 
newspapers.  §  After  four  days'  consideration 
by  the  Lincoln  government,  and  extended  dis- 
cussion in  a  Cabinet  meeting,  the  loss  of  Sum- 
ter seemed  unavoidable ;  and  the  rumor  was 
purposely  given  out  to  prepare  the  public  mind, 
if  the  need  should  finally  come  for  the  great 
sacrifice.  j 

The  Jefferson  Davis  cabinet  at  Montgom- 
ery clutched  at  the  report  with  avidity.  Under : 
this  hope  they  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  "  existing  peaceful  status  "  specified  in  their 
instructions  of  February  27th,  and  repeated  in  j 
the  prepared  memorandum  of  the  commis-i 
sioners.  "  Can't  bind  our  hands  a  day  with- ! 
out  evacuation  of  Sumter  and  Pickens,"  replied 
Toombs  imperatively  by  telegraph  on  Mon- 
day, March  nth.  ||  Until  Sumter  should  be 
evacuated  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation, he  added  in  his  written  dispatch  to 
the  commissioners,  while  they  were  further 
instructed  to  "  pertinaciously  demand "  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  vessels  from 
Pickens  and  Pensacola.  S\ 

Thus  spurred  into  activity,  the  commission- 
ers now  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make 
an  effort.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  previous 
dispatches  was  calculated  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  twisting  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  pleasure  between  their  diplomatic 
thumb  and  finger.  On  Monday,  March  nth, 
they  sent  him  their  first  message  —  not  the 
demand  of  Toombs  that  day  received  by  tel- 
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egraph,  not  even  the  mild  suggestion  of  their 
original  instructions  to  maintain  the  status 
and  appeal  to  Congress,  but  a  meek  inquiry 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  make  a 
sort  of  back-door  visit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. To  describe  it  in  their  own  words: 
"We  availed  ourselves  of  the  kind  consent  of 
Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia  to  see  Mr.  Seward, 
and  learn  if  he  would  consent  to  an  informal 
interview  with  us."*  Mr.  Seward  of  course 
received  Senator  Hunter  politely,  for  he  still 
professed  to  be  a  loyal  senator  representing  a 
loyal  State,  and  gave  him  the  stereotyped 
diplomatic  reply,  that  "  he  would  be  obliged 
to  consult  the  President."  The  next  morn- 
ing Seward  sent  Hunter  a  note  of  irreproach- 
able courtesy  but  of  freezing  conclusiveness. 
"It  will  not  be  in  my  power,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
receive  the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  conversed 
yesterday.  You  will  please  explain  to  them 
that  this  decision  proceeds  solely  on  public 
grounds  and  not  from  any  want  of  personal 
respect."  t 

This  was  a  cold  bath  to  the  commissioners, 
and  the  theories  of  their  own  finesse,  and  of 
the  torturing  perplexities  into  which  Seward 
had  been  thrown,  became  untenable. 

To-day  at  11  o'clock  [so  runs  their  own  report]  Mr. 
Hunter  brought  us  the  promised  reply,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  this  dispatch.  It  is  polite ;  but 
it  was  considered  by  us  at  once  as  decisive  of  our  course. 
We  deemed  it  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  our 
Government  to  make  a  second  effort,  and  took  for 
granted  that  having  failed  in  obtaining  an  unofficial  in- 
terview with  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  should  equally 
fail  with  the  President.  Our  only  remaining  course 
was  plain,  and  we  followed  it  at  once  in  the  preparation 
of  a  formal  note  to  the  State  Department  informing  the 
United  States  Government  of  our  official  presence  here, 
the  objects  of  our  mission,  and  asking  an  early  day  to 
be  appointed  for  an  official  interview. 

They  then  repeat  the  gossip  of  the  day  — 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  told  a  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  that  "  there  would  be 
no  war  and  that  he  was  determined  to  keep 
the  peace  " ;  also  what  Crittenden  told  Craw- 
ford, "  that  General  Scott  was  also  for  peace 
and  would  sustain  Mr.  Seward's  policy."  Fi- 
nally, showing  in  what  complete  ignorance 
they  were  of  events  happening  about  them, 
they  ask  with  bewildered  curiosity,  "Can  it 
be  that  while  they  refuse  to  negotiate  with  us 
to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  heart,  they 
mean  to  abandon  both  forts  on  military 
grounds  and  thus  avoid  the  occasion  of  a 
collision,  or  do  they  mean  to  refer  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  our  note  to  the  Senate  ?  Time 
only  can  determine,  and  we  await  the  result. 

*  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  12,  1S61.  Un- 
published MS. 

t  Seward  to  Hunter,  March  12,1861.  Unpublished 
MS. 


We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  Fort  Sumter 
will  be  evacuated.  The  c  pinion  gains  ground 
here  that  Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  garrison 
will  also  be  withdrawn  from  Fort  Pickens."* 
Toombs  was  ready  to  sue  or  bluster  as  oc- 
casion demanded. 

You  have  shown  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  [he  wrote  back  to  the  commissioners]  with  com- 
mendable promptness  and  becoming  dignity  that  vou 
were  not  supplicants  for  its  grace  and  favor,  and  will- 
ing to  loiter  in  the  antechambers  of  officials  to  pa- 
tiently await  their  answer  to  your  petition ;  but  that 
you  are  the  envoys  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  sover- 
eignties, instructed  to  present  and  demand  their  rights. 

Nevertheless,  instead  of  recalling  these  neg- 
lected envoys,  he  instructs  them  to  "  commu- 
nicate freely  and  often,"  and  to  employ  a 
secretary  to  assist  them,  "  at  such  monthly 
compensation  as  you  may  deem  reason- 
able." \ 

The  hint  to  remain  was  hardly  necessary. 
The  commissioners  apparently  had  no  idea  of 
abandoning  their  intrigues,  unpromising  as 
they  were. 

Their  secretary,  John  T.  Pickett,  now  be- 
sieged the  State  Department  for  an  answer  to 
the  commissioners'  formal  note.  Seward  re- 
plied (March  15th)  in  a  lengthy  and  courteous 
but  dignified  memorandum  that  he  did  not 
perceive  in  the  "  Confederate  States  "  a  right- 
ful and  accompHshed  revolution  or  an  inde- 
pendent nation ;  that  he  could  not  act  on  the 
assumption  or  in  any  way  admit  that  they  con- 
stituted a  foreign  power  with  w  hich  diplomatic 
relations  ought  to  be  established ;  that  he  had 
no  authority,  nor  was  he  at  liberty,  to  recog- 
nize the  commissioners  as  diplomatic  agents, 
or  hold  correspondence  or  other  communica- 
tion with  them.§ 

This  paper,  if  delivered,  would  have  termi- 
nated the  labors  and  functions  of  the  commis- 
sioners. But  they  w^ere  in  no  hurry  to  return 
empty-handed  to  Montgomery,  and  still  fondly 
nursed  the  theory  so  elaborately  described  in 
their  long  dispatches.  One  of  them  repeated  it 
with  emphasis  in  a  private  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Montgomery  cabinet : 

We  are  feeling  our  way  here  cautiously.  We  are 
playing  a  game  in  which  time  is  our  best  advocate,  and 
if  our  Government  could  afford  the  time  I  feel  confident 
of  winning.  There  is  a  terrific  fight  in  the  Cabinet. 
Our  policy  is  to  encourage  the  peace  element  in  the 
fight,  and  at  least  blow  up  the  Cabinet  on  the  ques- 
tion. II 

This  dispatch  is  a  frank  confession  that  the 
rebel  embassy  was  so  far  a  complete  failure, 

{:  Toombs  to  commissioners,  March  20,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 

iji  Seward,  memorandum.    "  Rebellion  Record." 
II  Forsyth  to  Walker,  March  14,  1S61.   Unpublished 
MS. 
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and  that  its  future  opportunity  lay  solely  in 
the  barren  regions  cf  hotel  gossip  and  news- 
paper rumors.  The  commissioners  would  have 
merited  no  further  historical  mention  had  they 
not  unexpectedly  secured  a  most  important 
ally — John  A.  Campbell,  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
appointed  from  Alabama,  and  therefore  in  the 
confidence  and,  as  it  soon  turned  out,  in  the 
secret  interest  of  the  South  and  the  rebell- 
ion. Justice  Campbell  now  made  himself  the 
voluntary  intermediary  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Owing  to 
his  station  and  his  professions,  Seward  gave 
him  undue  intimacy  and  confidence,  enabling 
Campbell,  under  guise  of  promoting  peace,  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  his  oath  and 
duty.  The  details  of  the  intrigue  rest  entirely 
upon  rebel  statements,  and  mainly  upon  those 
of  Campbell  himself,  who  gave  both  a  confi- 
dential and  a  semi-oflicial  version  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis ;  the  latter  Davis  transmitted  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart."  Campbell  having 
thus  made  his  share  of  the  transaction  official, 
and  having  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  stood 
before  the  public  accusing  Seward  and  the 
Lincoln  administration  of  "  equivocating  con- 
duct "  and  "  systematic  duplicity,"  history  must 
adjudge  the  question  as  well  as  it  may  with 
the  help  of  his  own  testimony. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Seward's 
official  refusal  to  receive  the  commissioners 
w^as  being  prepared  at  the  State  Department. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  had  promised  to  send 
it  to  the  commissioners'  hotel.  The  commis- 
sioners thus  relate  the  beginning  of  Campbell's 
intrigue : 

The  interview  between  Colonel  Pickett  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  occurred  on  Friday  morning 
the  14th*  inst.  Immediately  thereafter,  and  within 
a  brief  space  of  time  after  Colonel  Pickett's  statement 
to  us,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  sought  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Crawford  of  thiscommission,  and  after  stating  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  wish  and  desire  of  Mr.  Seward  to 
preserve  the  peace  between  the  two  Governments, 
asked  if  there  could  be  no  further  delay  for  an  answer 
to  our  note  to  the  Government,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  no  douV^t  if  it  were  pressed  that  a 
most  positive  though  polite  rejection  would  be  the 
result,  t 

Commissioner  Crawford's  official  reply  to 
this  overture  is  best  described  by  Toombs's 
formula  that  he  should  "  jjertinaciously  de- 
mand" the  evacuation  of  Sumter  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  "  status  "  elsewhere ;  the  alterna- 


tive and  confidential  reply  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. But  it  may  well  be  presumed  that 
Campbell  fully  revealed  to  Crawford  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebellion  and  his  purpose  to  aid 
it,  and  that  he  was  in  return  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  game,  which  was  "  to  encour- 
age the  peace  element  m  the  fight,  and  at  least 
blow  up  the  Cabinet  on  the  question." 

Thus  instructed  and  prepared,  Justice  Camp- 
bell on  the  same  day  (March  14th  or  15th) 
made  a  voluntary  call  on  Mr.  Seward,  and  in 
the  general  conversation  which  he  induced 
evidently  played  his  part  of  the  game  of 
peace  and  reconciHation  with  consummate 
ability.  He  probably  painted  the  "  dreams 
which  we  know  are  not  to  be  realized"  in  such 
rosy  colors  as  to  call  forth  from  Seward  the 
hopeful  observation  "  that  a  civil  war  might  be 
prevented  by  the  success  of  my  [Campbell's] 
mediation."!  The  impression  upon  Seward 
that  Campbell  was  laboring  honestly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  was  also  strength- 
ened by  his  having  brought  Justice  Nelson 
with  him,  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  has  never  attached.  It  seems  clear 
that  these  professions  of  patriotic  zeal  threw 
Mr.  Seward  off"  his  guard  as  to  Campbell's 
motives,  and  that  he  accepted  his  interven- 
tion as  a  Union  peacemaker,  not  as  a  rebel 
emissary. 

Seward  replied  confidentially,  "  that  it  was 
impossible  to  receive  the  commissioners  in 
any  diplomatic  capacity  or  character,  or  even 
to  see  them  personally."  Campbell  adds  that 
he  said  "  it  was  not  desirable  to  deny  them  or 
to  answer  them."  §  As  part  of  a  general  policy 
of  delay  and  avoidance  of  conflict  he  may  have 
said  and  meant  it:  as  an  immediate  and  urgent 
diplomatic  step  he  certainly  did  not  mean  it, 
because  his  Assistant  Secretary  had  already 
promised  to  send  the  answer  to  the  commis- 
sioners' hotel,  when  for  mere  temporary  delay 
dozens  of  expedients  might  have  been  used. 
Continuing  his  conversation  and  unguardedly 
enlarging  his  confidence,  Seward,  in  answer  to 
Campbell's  direct  inquiry,  ventured  the  opin- 
ion that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated  and 
collision  avoided  at  Charleston.  The  idea 
was  not  new ;  the  rumor  had  been  openly 
and  half-officially  printed  in  the  newspapers 
nearly  a  whole  week;  the  commissioners  had 
telegraphed  it  to  Montgomery.  Campbell, 
however,  caught  eagerly  at  the  suggestion, 
and  proposed  to  write  the  peaceful  news  to 
Jefferson  Davis  ;  and  Seward,  with  a  momen- 
tary excess  of  enthusiasm,  authorized  him  (so 
Campbell  relates)  to  write:  "  Before  this  letter 


•The  almanac  shows    that   Friday  was   the  15th.  t  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  22,  1861.    Un- 

There  is,  therefore,  an  error  either  in  the  day  of  the  pul>lished  MS. 

week  or  day  of  the  month.  $  Campbell  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  3,  1861.    Un- 
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reaches  you  Sumter  will  be  evacuated,  or  the 
orders  will  have  issued  for  that  purpose  —  and 
no  change  is  contemplated  at  present  in  re- 
spect to  Pickens. "  *  Campbell  rushed  olT  in  a 
fever  of  delight  to  tell  the  commissioners,  and 
magnified  the  confidence  to  the  proportions  of 
a  pledge.  The  incident  began  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  story  of  the  three  black  crows. 
The  commissioners,  on  their  part,  hurried  a 
telegram  to  Montgomery : 

By  pressing  we  can  get  an  answer  to  our  official 
note  to-morrow.  If  we  do,  we  believe  it  will  be  adverse 
to  recognition  and  peace.  We  are  sure  that  within  five 
days  Sumter  will  be  evacuated.  We  are  sure  that  no 
steps  will  be  taken  to  change  the  military  status.  With 
a  few  days'  delay  a  favorable  answer  may  be  had.  Our 
personal  interests  command  us  to  press.  Duty  to  our 
country  commands  us  to  wait.    What  shall  we  do  ?  t 

To  all  of  which  Toombs  answered  lacon- 
ically, "  Wait  a  reasonable  time  and  then  ask 
for  instructions." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  absurd  vari- 
ance of  this  announcement  with  Seward's  al- 
leged statement,  which  was  simply  an  opinion 
that  orders  would  be  issued  to  evacuate  Sum- 
ter within  five  days.  He  undoubtedly  believed 
every  word  of  this  at  the  moment.  Seward  was 
then,  as  he  declared  to  Lincoln  in  writing,  in  fa- 
vor of  evacuation ;  |  and  Scott's  written  draft 
of  an  order  to  that  effect,  under  date  of  the  nth, 
was  in  the  President's  hands.  The  President 
had  as  yet  announced  no  decision.  On  the 
15th,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cabinet  voted  —  five 
to  evacuate,  two  to  attempt  to  supply.  Sew- 
ard still  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
necessity,  the  Cabinet  majority,  General  Scott's 
influence,  and  Lincoln's  desire  to  avoid  war 
would,  acting  together,  verify  his  prediction. 
Presuming  that  he  was  talking  to  a  friend  and 
not  an  enemy,  to  a  judge  and  not  an  advocate, 
to  a  Unionist  and  not  a  rebel,  he  undoubtedly 
and  properly  thought  his  words  were  received 
as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  pledge. 

The  five  days  elapsed,  but  Lincoln  sent  no 
order  to  Anderson,  and  announced  no  decision 
to  the  Cabinet.  He  was  still  patiently  seeking, 
and  had  not  found  his  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
He  had  not  yet  beheld  "  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord."  He  was  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist. 
He  wished  to  decide,  not  upon  impulse  or  even 
necessity,  but  upon  judgment  and  advantage. 
He  was  neither  stubbornly  headstrong  nor 
cravenly  submissive.  If,  like  the  farmer  in  his 
favorite  illustration,  he  could  not  plow  through 
the  log,  perhaps  he  might  plow  around  it.    He 


was  meditating  on  the  visit  of  Fox  to  Sumter, 
of  Lamon  and  Hurlbut  to  Charleston  ;  he  was 
deliberating  about  a  diversion  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia convention;  above  all,  he  was  wailing 
to  hear  from  his  order  to  reenforce  Pickens, 
dispatched  on  the  12th  of  March.  His  Cabi- 
net ministers  did  not  yet  understand  him. 
Seward  on  the  one  hand,  and  Blair  on  the 
other,  unused  to  men  of  his  fiber,  began  to  fear 
this  was  vacillation,  indecision,  executive  in- 
competence. The  atmosphere  of  Washington 
had  hitherto  largely  produced  two  classes  of 
men — those  who  bluster  and  domineer,  those 
who  protest  and  yield.  Lincoln  belonged  to 
neither  class;  and  his  persistent  non-commit- 
tal, his  silent  hopefulness,  his  patient  and  well- 
considered  inaction,  baffled  their  prophecy. 
Such  tenacity  of  purpose,  combined  with  such 
reticence  of  declaration,  was  an  anomaly  in 
recent  Federal  administration. 

The  hopes  of  the  rebels,  so  unexpectedly 
inflated,  began  once  more  to  collapse.  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  sent  inquiries  to  the  commi.s- 
sioners.  Toombs  telegraphed  them,  "  We  can't 
hear  from  you."§  Campbell  was  summoned 
and  dispatched  post-haste  to  the  State  De- 
partment. He  had  interviews  on  March  21st 
and  2 2d.  But  in  reality  Seward  was  no  wiser 
than  he  had  been  in  the  previous  interviews, 
and  could  only  repeat  his  beliefs  and  his  pre- 
dictions, and  declare,  in  his  philosophic  vein, 
that  "  governments  could  not  move  with  bank 
accuracy."  || 

For  a  third  time  the  conspirators  grew 
impatient,  and  again  Campbell,  on  Saturday, 
March  30th,  and  Monday,  April  ist,  went  to 
the  State  Department  as  the  messenger  of  re- 
bellion.^ By  this  time  Seward  had  real  infor- 
mation. A  second  Cabinet  vote  had  been  taken, 
on  March  29th,  in  which  the  majority  was 
reversed.  The  President  had  ordered  the 
preparation  of  the  Sumter  expedition;  and 
Seward  himself,  though  still  advising  the  aban- 
donment of  Sumter,  was  personally  preparing 
an  expedition  to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens. 

Seward  at  this  point  must  have  realized  how 
injudicious  he  had  been  to  give  Cami)bell  any 
confidence  whatever,  since  to  preserve  secrecy 
for  his  own  project  he  must  abruptly  break 
off  the  intimacy.  Perhaps  he  had  by  this  time 
divined  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  public  en- 
emy. At  all  events,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  reasons,  he  took  occasion  to  correct  any 
misunderstanding  which  might  previously  have 
sprung  up  by  giving  Campbell  a  written  mem- 


*  Campbell  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  3,  l86i.    Un-  ij  Tooml:)S  to  commissioners,  March  20,  1S61.    Un- 
published MS.  published  MS. 
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orandum  (April  ist),  as  follows:  "The  Presi- 
dent may  desire  to  supply  Sumter,  but  will 
not  do  so  without  givuig  notice  to  Governor 
Pickens";  adding  verbally  (Campbell  says) 
that  he  still  did  not  believe  the  attempt  would 
be  made,  and  that  there  was  no  design  to  reen- 
force  Sumter.  Campbell  acknowledges  that 
he  took  notice  of  this  very  important  correc- 
tion and  definition,  "  There  was  a  departure 
here  from  the  pledges  of  the  previous  month," 
he  writes ;  "  but  with  the  verbal  explanation  I 
did  not  consider  it  a  matter  then  to  complain 
of."* 

The  commissioners  and  their  game  here 
drop  into  the  background,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Campbell  takes  up  the  role  of  leading  conspir- 
ator. History  will  ask,  Of  what  had  this  high 
minister  of  the  law  any  right  to  complain  ? 
Two  days  afterward  we  find  him  making  a 
confidential  report  to  the  insurrectionary  chief 
at  Montgomery,  as  follows : 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Sumter  will  be  evacuated 
shortly,  without  any  effort  to  supply  it ;  but  in  respect 
to  Pickens  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  settled  plan,  and 
it  will  not  be  abandoned  spontaneously,  and  under  any 
generous  policy,  though  perhaps  they  may  be  quite 
willing  to  let  it  be  beleaguered  and  reduced  to  extrem- 
ities. I  can  only  infer  as  to  this.  All  that  I  have  is  a 
promise  that  the  status  will  not  be  attempted  to  be 
changed  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate  States  with- 
out notice  to  me.  It  is  known  that  I  make  these  assur- 
ances on  my  man  responsibility.  I  have  no  right  to 
mention  any  name  or  to  pledge  any  person.  I  am  the 
only  responsible  person  to  you,  I  consenting  to  accept 
such  assurances  as  are  made  to  me  and  to  say,  "  I 
have  confidence  that  this  will  or  will  not  be  done." 
I  have  no  expectation  that  there  will  be  bad  faith  in 
the  dealings  with  me. 

Now  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do  more.  I  have  felt 
them  in  a  variety  of  forms  as  to  the  practicability  of 
some  armistice  or  truce  that  should  be  durable  and  would 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  country.  But  at  present  there 
can  be  no  compact,  treaty,  recognition  of  any  kind. 
There  will  be  no  objection  to  giving  the  commissioners 
their  answer  ;  but  if  the  answer  is  not  called  for  it  will 
not  be  sent,  and  it  is  intimated  that  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  withhold  it.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
present  desire  is  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  with- 
out action  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  strong  indisposition 
for  the  call  of  Congress,  and  it  will  not  be  done  except 
under  necessity.  The  radicals  of  the  Senate  went  off 
in  anger,  and  Trumbull's  coercion  resolution  was  of- 
fered after  a  contumelious  interview  with  the  President. 
My  own  notion  is  that  the  inactive  policy  is  as  favor- 
able to  you  as  any  that  this  Administration  could  adopt 
for  you,  and  that  I  would  not  interrupt  it. 

Here  the  learned  judge  might  have  stopped, 
and  perhaps  would  have  left  posterity  to  ques- 
tion his  method  rather  than  his  motives.  But 
inexorable  History  demanded  her  tribute  of 
truth  :  under  her  master-speirhe  went  on,  and 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter  his 
own  hand  recorded  a  confession  little  to  have 

*  Campbell  to  Seward.     "Rebellion  Record." 
t  Campbell  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  3,  1861.    Un- 
published MS. 

t  Jefferson  Davis  to  Campbell,  April  6,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 


been  expected  from  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  expound  and  to  administer  the  law  of 
treason  as  written  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  great  want  [he  continued]  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  peace.  I  shall  remain  here  some  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  My  own  future  course  is  in  some  manner  de- 
pending upon  circumstances  and  the  opinions  of  friends. 
At  present  I  have  access  to  the  Administration  I  could 
not  have  except  under  my  present  relations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  do  not  know  who  could  have  the  same 
freedom.  I  have  therefore  deferred  any  settlement  on 
the  subject  until  the  chance  of  being  of  service  at  this 
critical  period  has  terminated.  This  letter  is  strictly 
confidential  and  private,  t 

There  is  no  need  of  comment  on  this  "  aid 
and  comfort "  to  the  enemies  of  his  Govern- 
ment by  a  member  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
United  States.  It  only  remains  to  note  the 
acknowledgment  and  estimate  of  it  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  replying  from  Montgomery  un- 
der date  of  April  6th : 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  and  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  peace 
between  those  who,  though  separated,  have  many  rea- 
sons to  feel  towards  each  other  more  than  the  friend- 
ships common  among  nations.  Our  policy  is,  as  you  say, 
peace.  ...  In  any  event  I  will  gratefully  remember 
your  zealous  labor  in  a  sacred  cause,  and  hope  your 
fellow-citizens  may  at  some  time  give  you  acceptable 
recognition  of  your  service,  and  appreciate  the  hero- 
ism with  which  you  have  encountered  a  hazard  from 
which  most  men  would  have  shrunk.  % 

While  this  direct  correspondence  between 
Davis  and  Campbell  was  being  carried  on, 
the  commissioners,  to  whom  Mr.  A.  B.  Roman 
had  been  sent  as  a  reenforcement,  were,  partly 
as  a  matter  of  form,  partly  for  ulterior  purposes, 
kept  in  Washington  by  the  Montgomery  cab- 
inet to  "loiterin  the  ante-chambers  of  officials." 
The  occupation  seems  to  have  grown  irksome 
to  them  ;  for,  nowise  deceived  or  even  en- 
couraged by  Campbell's  pretended  "  pledges," 
they  asked,  under  date  of  March  26th, 
"  whether  we  shall  dally  longer  with  a  Gov- 
ernment hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  its  own 
course,  or  shall  we  demand  our  answer  at 
once?"§  On  April  2d,  Toombs  gave  them 
Jefferson  Davis's  views  at  length.  He  thought 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Seward  would  prevail.  He 
cared  nothing  for  Seward's  motives  or  calcu- 
lations. So  long  as  the  United  States  neither 
declare  war  nor  establish  peace,  "  it  affords 
the  Confederate  States  the  advantages  of  both 
conditions,  and  enables  them  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  public  defense, 
and  the  solidifying  of  their  Government,  more 
safely,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously  than  they 
could  were  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
more  definite  and  decided."  ||     The  commis- 

^  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  26,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 

II  Toombs  to  commissioners,  April  2,  1861.  Un- 
published MS. 
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sioners  were  therefore  to  make  no  demand  for 
their  answer,  but  maintain  their  present  posi- 
tion. In  view  of  this  confident  boast  of  the 
chief  of  the  rebeUion  of  "  the  advantages  of 
both  conditions,"  his  subsequent  accusation 
of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Lmcoha  admin- 
istration is  culminating  proof  of  the  insincerity 
and  tortuous  methods  of  the  rebel  srame. 


VIRGINIA. 

Civil  war,  though  possible,  did  not  at  the 
moment  seem  imminent  or  necessary :  Lincoln 
had  declared  in  his  inaugural  that  he  would 
not  begin  it ;  Jefferson  Davis  had  written  in 
his  instructions  to  the  commissioners  that  he 
did  not  desire  it.  This  threw  the  immediate 
contest  back  upon  the  secondary  question  — 
the  control  and  adhesion  of  the  border  slave- 
States  ;  and  of  these  Virginia  was  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  solicitude.  The  condition  of  Virginia 
had  become  anomalous ;  it  was  little  under- 
stood by  the  North,  and  still  less  by  her  own 
citizens.  She  retained  all  the  ideal  sentiment 
growing  out  of  her  early  devotion  to  and  sac- 
rifices for  the  Union ;  but  it  was  warped  by 
her  coarser  and  stronger  material  interest  in 
slavery.  She  still  deemed  she  was  the  mother 
of  presidents ;  whereas  she  had  degenerated 
into  being,  like  other  border  States,  the  moth- 
er of  slave-breeders  and  of  an  annual  crop  of 
black-skinned  human  chattels  to  be  sold  to  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  planters  of  her  neighbor- 
ing commonwealths.  She  thought  herself  the 
leader  of  the  South;  whereas  she  was  only  a 
dependent  of  the  Gulf  States.  She  yet  believed 
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herself  the  teacher  of  original  statesmanship; 
whereas  she  had  become  the  unreasoning  fol- 
lower of  Calhoun's  disciples  —  the  Ruftins, 
the  Rhetts,  and  the  Yanceys  of  the  ultra 
South. 

The  political  demoralization  of  Virginia  was 
completed  by  the  John  Brown  raid.  From  that 
time  she  dragged  her  anchors  of  state ;  her 
faith  in  both  constitution  and  liberty  was  gone. 
The  true  lesson  of  that  affair  was  indeed 
the  very  reverse.  The  overwhelming  popular 
sentiment  of  the  North  denounced  the  outrage; 
the  national  arms  defended  Virginia  and  sup- 
pressed the  invasion ;  the  State  vindicated  her 
local  authority  by  hanging  the  captured  offend- 
ers. Thus  public  opinion.  Federal  power,  and 
State  nght  united  in  a  precedent  amounting 
of  itself  to  an  absolute  guaranty,  but  which 
m.ight  have  been  easily  crystallized  into  statute 
or  even  constitutional  law.  Sagacious  states- 
manship would  have  plucked  this  flower  of 
safety.  On  the  contrary,  her  blind  partisanship 
spurned  the  opportunity,  distrusted  govern- 
ment, and  sought  refuge  in  force.  Her  then 
governor  confesses  that  from  that  period 

we  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  looked  care- 
fully to  the  State  armory;  and  whilst  we  had  the 
selection  of  the  State  quota  of  arms  we  ^vere  particular 
to  take  field  ordnance  instead  of  altered  muskets;  and 
when  we  left  the  gubernatorial  chair,  there  were  in  the 
State  armory  at  Richmond  85,000  stand  of  infantry 
arms  and  130  field-pieces  of  artillery,  besides  $30,000 
worth  of  new  revolving  arms  purchased  from  Colt. 
Our  decided  opinion  was  that  a  preparation  of  the 
Southern  States  in  full  panoply  of  arms,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion, would  have  prevented  civil  war.* 

*  Wise,  "  Seven  Decades." 
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Many  strong  external  signs  indicated  the 
persistent  adherence  of  Virginia  to  the  Union. 
Her  legislature  refused  the  proposition  of  South 
Carolina  for  a  conference  of  the  Southern 
States,  made  in  the  winter  of  1859-60.  In  the 
presidential  election  her  citizens  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  Bell  and  Everett  and  their 
platform  of"  The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  manifestations  of  allegiance,  public 
sentiment  took  on  a  tone  and  a  determination 
which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  was  rebell- 
ion in  guise  of  loyalty.  It  is  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  declaration  of  ex-Governor 
Wise  that  lie  meant  to  fight  in  the  Union,* 
not  out  of  it.  To  the  nation  at  large  the  phrase 
had  a  pretty  and  patriotic  sound ;  but  when 
explained  to  be  a  determination  to  fight  the 
Federal  Government  "  in  the  Union,"  it  be- 
comes as  rank  treason  as  secession  itself 

However  counterfeit  logic  or  mental  reser- 
vations concealed  it,  the  underlying  feeling 
was  to  fight,  no  matter  whom,  and  little  mat- 
ter how,  for  the  protection  of  slavery  and  slave 


property.  In  this  spirit  Virginia  continued 
her  military  preparations.  To  this  end  half  a 
million  dollars  were  voted  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  and  a  miUion  more  in  that  of  i860 
-61.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  pur- 
chase arms;  companies  were  raised,  officers 
appointed,  regiments  organized,  camps  of  in- 
struction formed.  It  was  one  of  these  that 
Floyd  sent  Hardee  to  inspect  and  drill  in  No- 
vember, i860.  Before  the  end  of  January,  this 
appeal  to  military  strength  by  Virginia  was 
duly  paraded  in  the  United  States  Senate  as 
a  menace,  to  extort  a  compromise  and  consti- 
tutional guarantees  for  slavery.  Nor  did  the 
threat  seem  an  empty  one.  The  State  professed 
to  have  an  actual  army  of  62  troops  of  cavalry, 
numbering  2547  men;  14  companies  of  artil- 
lery, numbering  820  men;  and  149  companies 
of  infantry,  numbering  7180  men.  All  these 
were  uniformed  and  armed ;  while  6000  men 
additional  were  formed  into  companies,  ready 
to  have  arms  put  into  their  hands. f 

Governor  Fetcher,  the  successor  of  Wise, 
had  begun  his  administration  Avith  the  an- 
nounced belief  that  disunion  was  "  not  only  a 
possible  but  a  highly  probable  event."  \  The 
defeat  of  his  favorite,  Douglas,  and  the  success 
of  Lincoln,  served  therefore  as  a  pretended 
justification  of  his  fears,  if  not  an  actual  stim- 
ulant of  his  hopes.  The  presidential  election 
was  scarcely  over  when  he  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  to  "take  into  considera- 
tion the  condition  of  public  aftairs  "  consequent 
on  the  excitement  produced  by  "  the  election 
of  sectional  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. "||  That  body  met  January  7,  1861 ; 
the  doctrine  of  non-coercion.  South  Caro- 
lina secession,  and  the  Fort  Sumter  aftair 
had  become  every-day  topics,  and  the  South 
generally  was  in  a  seething  ferment.  On  Fed- 
eral affairs  Governor  Letcher's  message  was  a 
medley  of  heterogeneous  and  contradictory  ar- 
guments and  recommendations.  He  declared 
a  disruption  of  the  Union  inevitable.  He 
desired  a  national  convention.  He  thought 
that  four  republics  might  be  formed.  He 
scolded  South  Carolina  for  her  precipitate  ac- 
tion. He  joined  a  correct  and  a  false  quota- 
tion of  Lincoln's  sentiments.  He  opposed  a 
State  convention.  He  recommended  sending 
commissioners  to  other  slave-States.  He  pro- 
posed terms  to  the  North,  and  thought  they 


*  "  As  to  parting  from  the  Union  in  my  affection.s,  I 
shall  never  do  that.  \%  to  leaving  it.s  flag,  whenever  I 
leave  this  confederacy,  this  north  star  confederacy, 
which  makes  the  needle  tremble  northward,  sir,  I  shall 
carry  the  old  flag  of  the  Union  out  with  me;  and  if 
ever  I  have  to  fight, —  so  help  me,  God  !  —  I  will  fight 
with  the  star-spangled  lianncr  still  in  one  hand  and  my 
musket  in  the  other.  I  will  never  take  any  South- 
ern cross  or  any  palmetto  for  my  flag.  I  will  never 
admit  that  a  Yankee  can  drive  me  from  the  Union  and 


take  from  me  our  capital.    I  will  take  from  him  forts  ^ 
I  will  take  from  him  flags ;    1  will  take  from  him  our 
capital ;  I  will  take  from  him,  if  I  can,  my  wiiole  country, 
and  save  the  whole.   Will  that  satisfy  the  gentleman  as 
to  fighting  in  the  Union  ?  "     [.Speech  of  H.  A.  Wise 
in  the  Virginia  Convention,  April   10,   1861.    "Rich- 
mond Knf|uircr."]  j. 
t  Report  Adj. -General  of  Virginia,  Fel).  27,  1861.      jj 
X  Inaugural  message,  Jan.  7,  1S60.                                  * 
II  Governor  Letcher,  proclamation,  Nov.  15,  i860. 
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would  be  "  freely,  cheerfully,  and  promptly  as- 
sented to."  He  said,  "  Let  the  New  England 
States  and  western  New  York  be  sloughed 
off."  He  wanted  railroads  to  Kansas  and  di- 
rect trade  to  Europe.  And  finally  he  summed 
up:  "  Events  crowd  upon  each  other  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  The  scenes  of  to-day  are 
dissolved  by  the  developments  of  to-morrow. 
The  opinions  now  entertamed  may  be  totally 
revolutionized  by  unforeseen  and  unanticipated 
occurrences  that  an  hour  or  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  The  simple  truth  was,  that  in  Governor 
Letcher's  hands  the  "  Old  Dominion "  was 
adrift  towards  rebellion  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass. 

His  quarrel  with  South  Carolina  turned 
upon  an  important  point.  The  irascible  Pal- 
metto State  was  offended  that  Virginia  had  a 
year  before  rejected  her  proposal  for  a  South- 
ern conference.  In  retaliation  she  now  inti- 
mated that  she  would  help  to  destroy  Virginia's 
slave-market.  "The  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  States,"  said  her  governor,  "  which 
may  not  become  members  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  particularly  the  border 
States,  should  be  prohibited  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  by  this  means  they  will  be 
brought  to  see  that  their  safety  depends  upon 
a  withdrawal  from  their  enemies,  and  a  union 
with  their  friends  and  natural  allies."  *  Missis- 
sippi made  a  similar  threat.  "As  itis  more  than 
probable,"  said  her  executive,  "that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  border  States  may  seek  a 
market  for  their  slaves  in  the  cotton-States,  I 
recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  State  unless 
their  owners  come  with  them  and  become  cit- 
izens, and  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves 
for  sale  by  all  persons  whomsoever."  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  grew  very  indignant  over  these 
declarations.  "  These  references  to  the  border 
States,"  said  he,  "  are  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
that  meaning  is.  While  disavowing  any  un- 
kind feeling  towards  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi, I  must  still  say  that  I  will  resist  the 
coercion  of  Virginia  into  the  adoption  of  a  line 
of  policy  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  by 
Northern  or  Southern  States."  t 

Incensed  against  the  North  and  distrustful 
of  the  South,  the  governor  pushed  forward  his 
military  preparations.  Especially  did  he  cast 
a  longing  eye  at  Fort  Monroe.  "  As  far  back 
as  January  8th  "  (1861),  says  he,  "  I  consulted 
with  a  gentleman  whose  position  enabled 
him  to  know  the  strength  of  that  fortress, 
and  whose  experience  in  military  matters  en- 
abled him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  men  that  would  be  required  to  capture  it. 
He  represented  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  in  the  world,  and  expressed  his 


doubts  whether  it  could  be  taken  unless  as- 
sailed by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  and  simul- 
taneously."! Since  Governor  Letcher  had 
neither  a  fleet  nor  a  properly  equipped  army, 
he  did  not  follow  up  this  design.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  project,  however,  illustrates  the 
condition  of  his  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  his 
country  and  the  constitution  he  was  then  un- 
der oath  to  uphold. 

Like  the  governor,  the  legislature  at  once 
put  itself  in  an  attitude  of  quasi-rebellion  by 
resolving,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session, 
that  it  would  resist  any  attempt  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  coerce  a  seceding  State.  It 
soon  passed  an  act  to  assemble  a  convention ; 
and  by  a  large  appropriation  for  defense,  al- 
ready mentioned,  by  issuing  treasury  notes, 


JOHN    LETCHER,   GOVERNOR    OF    VIRGINIA. 
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by  araendmg  the  militia  laws,  and  by  author- 
izing counties  to  borrow  money  to  purchase 
arms,  and  especially  by  its  debates,  further  fos- 
tered and  stimulated  the  prevailing  secession 
undertow  during  the  whole  of  its  extra  session, 
from  January  7th  to  April  4th. 

The  election  for  a  convention  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  and  provoked  a  stirring  contest.  Its 
result  was  apparently  for  union ;  the  Union 
members  claimed  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 
This  was,  however,  evidently  an  exaggerated 
estimate.  The  precise  result  could  not  be  well 
defined.  Politics  had  become  a  Babel.  Dis- 
cussion was  a  mere    confusion    of  tongues. 

*  Governor  Gist,  message. 

t  Governor  Letcher,  message,  Jan.^  7,  1861. 

\  Governor  Letcher,  message,  Dec.  2,  1861. 
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Party  organization  was  swallowed  up  in  in- 
trigue ;  and  conspiracy,  not  constitutional 
majorities,  became  the  basis  and  impulse  of 
legislation. 

The  Virginia  convention  met  February 
13th,  and  its  proceedings  reflect  a  maze  of 
loose  declamation  and  purposeless  resolves. 
It  had  no  fixed  mind,  and  could,  therefore, 
form  no  permanent  conclusion.  The  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  majority  seemed  to  be  expressed 
in  a  single  phrase  of  one  of  its  members,  that 
'•he  would  neither  be  driven  by  the  North 
nor  dragged  by  the  cotton-States."  It  was 
virtually  a  mere  committee  of  observation,  wait- 
ing the  turn  of  political  winds  and  tides.  It 
gave,  however,  two  encouraging  though  neg- 
ative signs  of  promise ;  the  first,  that  it  had 
undoubtedly  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
voters  really  attached  to  the  Union  and  de- 
siring to  remain  in  it;  the  second,  that  during 
a  session  of  well-nigh  a  month  it  had  not  as 
yet  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  which 
had  so  far  been  a  quick  result  in  other  State 
conventions. 

As  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the 
course  of  the  border  States,  and  especially  of 
Virginia,  was  on  all  hands  the  subject  of  chief 
solicitude.  Her  cooperation  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  secession  government  at  Mont- 
gomery. This  point,  though  not  proclaimed 
was  understood  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  to 
powerful  intrigues  from  that  quarter  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  movements  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed.  Neither  was  her  ad- 
herence to  the  Union  undervalued  by  Lincoln. 
Seward  was  deeply  impressed  both  with  the 
necessity  and  the  possibility  of  saving  her  from 
secession  "as  a  brand  from  the  burning."  He 
relied  (too  confidently,  as  the  event  proved) 
on  the  significance  of  the  late  popular  vote. 
He  sent  an  agent  to  Richmond,  who  brought 
him  hopeful  news.  He  had  already  proposed 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Virginia  Union- 
ists by  advismg  Lincoln  to  nominate  George 
W.  Summers  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  on 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.* 
Under  his  prompting,  no  doubt,  Lincoln  now 
perhaps  thought  it  possible  to  bring  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  bear  on  the  Virginia  con- 
vention. He  authorized  Seward  to  invite 
Summers,  or  some  equally  influential  and  de- 
termined Union  leader,  to  come  to  Washington. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  any  great  faith  in 
such  an  effort;  for  the  refusal  or  neglect  of 
Scott,  Gilmer,  and  Hunt  to  accept  a  cabi- 
net appointment,  offered  each  of  them  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  had  proved  that 
Southern  Unionism  of  this  type  was  mere  lip- 
service  and  not  a  living  principle.    It  so  turned 

'Sewardto  Lincoln,  .March  9,  1861.  Unpublished 
MS. 
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out  in  this  instance.  Summers,  pleading  im- 
portant business  in  the  convention,  excused 
himself  from  coming.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  others  selected  one  John  B. 
Baldwin  as  a  proper  representative,  who  came 
to  Washington  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
President  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  1861. 
There  is  a  direct  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
what  occurred  at  this  interview.  The  witnesses 
are  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  and  Mr.  John  Minor 
Botts,  both  of  whom  gave  their  testimony 
under  oath  before  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1866,  after  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Botts  testifies  that  on  the  7th  of  April 
he  called  upon  the  President,  who  related  to 
him,  in  confidence,  that  a  week  or  ten  days 
previously  he  had  written  to  Summers  to  come 
to  Washington,  and  he,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons,  had,  after  that  long  delay,  sent 
Baldwin.  On  Baldwin's  arrival  (on  the  5th  of 
April,  as  Botts  relates  the  story)  Lincoln  took 
him  into  a  private  room  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  said  to  him  in  substance : 

Mr.  Baldwin,  why  did  you  not  come  here  sooner? 
I  have  been  waiting  and  expecting  some  of  you  gentle- 
men of  that  convention  to  come  to  me  for  more  than  a 
week  past.  I  had  a  most  important  proposition  to  make  1 
to  you.  But  I  am  afraid  you  have  come  too  late.  How- 
ever, I  will  make  the  proposition  now.  We  have  in 
Fort  .Sumter,  with  Major  Anderson,  about  eighty  men. 
Their  provisions  are  nearly  exhausted.  I  have  not  only 
written  to  Governor  Pickens,  but  I  have  sent  a  special 
messenger t  to  him  to  say  that  I  will  not  permit  these 

tThis  messenger  was  not  sent  until  the  evening  of 
.•\pril  6th. 
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people  to  starve ;  that  I  shall  send  them  provisions.  If 
he  fires  on  that  vessel,  he  will  fire  upon  an  unarmed 
vessel  loaded  with  bread.  But  I  shall  at  the  same  time 
send  a  fleet  along  with  her,  with  instructions  not  to  en- 
ter the  harbor  of  Charleston  unless  that  vessel  is  fired 
into ;  and  if  she  is,  then  the  fleet  is  to  enter  the  harbor 
and  protect  her.  Now,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  fleet  is  now 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  will  be  ready  to 
sail  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock ;  and  although  I  fear  it 
is  almost  too  late,  yet  I  will  submit  the  proposition 
which  I  intended  when  I  sent  for  Mr.  Summers. 
Your  convention  in  Richmond  has  been  sitting  now 
nearly  two  months,  and  all  that  they  have  done  has 
been  to  shake  the  rod  over  my  head.  You  have  recently 
taken  a  vote  in  the  Virginia  convention  on  the  right 
of  secession,  which  was  rejected  by  ninety  to  forty-five, 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  showing  the  strength  of  the 
Union  party  in  that  convention.  If  you  will  go  back 
to  Richmond,  and  get  that  Union  majority  to  adjourn 
and  go  home  without  passing  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, so  anxious  am  I  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  this  country,  and  to  save  Virginia  and  the  other 
border  States  from  going  out,  that  I  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  evacuating  Fort  Sumter,  and  take  the 
chance  of  negotiating  with  the  cotton-States. 

Mr.  Botts  here  asked  how  Baldwin  received 
that  proposition. 

Sir  [replied  Lincoln,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience], 
he  would  not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment;  he  hardly 
treated  me  with  civility.  He  asked  me  what  I  meant 
by  an  adjournment ;  did  I  mean  an  adjournment  sine 
die?  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Baldwin,  said  I.  I  mean 
an  adjournment  sine  die.  I  do  not  mean  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility  as  that  of  surrendering  that  fort 
to  the  people  of  Charleston  upon  your  adjournment, 
and  then  for  you  to  return  in  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
pass  your  ordinance  of  secession. 

Mr.  Botts  then  relates  that  he  asked  per- 
mission of  the  President  to  go  himself  and 
submit  that  proposition  to  the  Union  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  but  that  Lincoln  re- 
plied it  was  too  late,  the  fleet  had  sailed.  Fur- 
ther, that  Baldwin  returned  to  Richmond 
without  even  disclosing  the  President's  offer; 
and  that  he  eventually  became  an  active  se- 
cessionist, and  held  a  commission  in  the  rebel 
army.* 

On  the  material  point  Baldwin's  testimony 
is  directly  to  the  contrary.  He  states  that 
Seward's  messenger  reached  Richmond  April 
3d;  that  at  the  request  of  Summers  he  im- 
mediately returned  with  him  to  Washington 
and  called  on  the  President  on  the  morning 
of  April  4th;  that  Lincoln  took  him  into  a 
private  room  and  said,  in  substance :  "  I  am 
afraid  you  have  come  too  late;  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  here  three  or  four  days  ago. 
Why  do  you  not  adjourn  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion ?  "  "  Adjourn  it  how  ?  "  asked  Baldwin. 
"  Do  you  mean  sine  die?  "  "Yes,"  said  Lincoln ; 
^'- sine  die.   Why  do  you  not  adjourn  it?   It  is  a 

*  Testimony  of  John  Minor  Botts.  Report  ofthe  Joim 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  ist  sess.  39th  Cong. 

t  Testimony  of  John  B.  Baldwin.  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  1st  sess.  39th  Cong. 
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standing  menace  to  me  which  embarrasses 
me  very  much." 

Baldwin  then  relates  how  he  made  a  gran- 
diloquent speech  to  the  President  about  the 
balance  of  power,  the  safeguards  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  self-respect  of  the  conven- 
tion; that  the  Union  members  had  a  clear 
majority  of  nearly  three  to  one ;  they  were  con- 
trolling it  for  conservative  results,  and  desired 
to  have  their  hands  upheld  by  a  conciliatory 
policy ;  that  if  he  had  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent's thumb  and  finger  for  five  minutes  he 
could  settle  the  whole  question.  He  would 
issue  a  proclamation,  call  a  national  conven- 
tion, and  withdraw  the  forces  from  Sumter  and 
Pickens.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  declares  and  reit- 
erates that  he  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  "  no 
pledge,  no  undertaking,  no  offer,  no  promise 
of  any  sort."  "  I  am  as  clear  in  my  recollec- 
tions," he  says,  "  as  it  is  possible  to  be  under 
the  circumstances,  that  he  made  no  such  sug- 
gestion as  I  understood  it,  and  said  nothing 
from  which  I  could  infer  it."  \\ 

A  careful  analysis  and  comparison  with  es- 
tablished data  show  many  discrepancies  and 
errors  in  the  testimony  of  both  these  witnesses. 
Making  due  allowances  for  the  ordinary  de- 
fects of  memory,  and  especially  for  the  strong 
personal  and  political  bias  and  prejudice  under 
which  they  both  received  their  impressions, 
the  substantial  truth  probably  lies  midway 
between  their  extreme  contradictory  state- 
ments. The  actual  occurrence  may  therefore 
be  summed  up  about  as  follows : 

Mr.  Seward  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
Unionism  and  latent  loyalty  of  Virginia  and 
the  border  States.  He  wished  by  conciliation 
to  re-awaken  and  build  it  up ;  and  thereby  not 
merely  retain  these  States,  but  make  them  the 
instruments,  and  this  feeling  the  agency,  to 
undermine  rebellion  and  finally  reclaim  the 
cotton-States.  Lincoln  did  not  fully  share  this 
optimism;  nevertheless  he  desired  to  avoid 
actual  conflict,  and  was  willing  to  make  any  ex- 
perimental concession  which  would  not  involve 
the  actual  loss  or  abandonment  of  military  or 
political  advantage.  The  acts  of  the  previous 
Administration  had  placed  Fort  Sumter  in  a 
peril  from  which,  so  the  military  authorities 
declared,  he  could  not  extricate  it.  His  Cab- 
inet advised  its  evacuation.  Public  opinion 
would  justify  him  in  sacrificing  the  fort  to  save 
the  garrison.  He  had  ordered  Fort  Pickens 
reenforced;  he  was  daily  awaiting  news  of 
the  execution  of  his  announced  policy  to 
"  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  "  the  Government 
posts.  Pickens  once  triumphantly  secured,  the 

t  The  article  "A  Piece  of  Secret  History,"  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  for  April,  1875,  contains  only 
the  substance  of  Baldwin's  testimony  before  the  Re- 
construction Committee. 
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loss  of  Sumter  could  be  borne.  But  might  not 
the  loss  of  Sumter  be  compensated  ?  Might 
he  not  utilize  that  severe  necessity,  and  make 
it  the  lever  to  procure  the  adjournment  of  the 
Virginia  convention,  which,  to  use  his  own 
figure,  was  daily  shaking  the  rod  over  his  head  ? 
This  we  may  assume  was  his  reasoning  and 
purpose  when  about  March  20th,  either  directly 
or  through  Seward,  he  invited  Summers,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Union  members 
of  the  convention,  to  Washington. 

Summers,  however,  hesitated,  delayed,  and 
finally  refused  to  come.  His  plea  of  business 
was  evidently  a  pretext,  not  a  valid  excuse. 
Meanwhile  things  had  changed.  The  anxiously- 
looked-for  news  of  the  reenforcement  of  Fort 
Pickens  did  not  arrive.  The  Cabinet  once  more 
voted,  and  changed  its  advice.  The  President 
ordered  the  preparation  of  the  Sumter  expedi- 
tion. A  second  expedition  to  Fort  Pickens 
had  been  begun.  Another  perplexing  com- 
plication, to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  had  oc- 
curred. At  this  juncture  Baldwin  made  his 
appearance,  but  clearly  he  had  come  too  late. 
By  this  time  (April  4,  1861)  his  presence  was 
an  embarrassment,  and  not  a  relief.  Fully  to 
inform  him  of  the  situation  was  hazardous,  im- 
possible; to  send  him  back  without  explana- 
tion was  impolite  and  would  give  alarm  at 
Richmond.  Lincoln  therefore  opened  conver- 
sation with  him,  manifesting  sufficient  personal 
trust  to  explain  what  he  intended  to  have  told 
Summers.  This  called  forth  Baldwin's  dog- 
matic and  dictatorial  rejoinder,  from  which 
Lincoln  discovered  two  things:  first,  that  Bald- 
win was  only  an  embryo  secessionist;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  Virginia  convention  was  little 
else  than  a  warming-pan  for  the  rebellion. 
Hence  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  interview, 
and  the  unexplained  silence  at  Richmond. 

PREMIER    OR    PRESIDENT  ? 

At  noon  on  the  29th  of  March  the  Cabinet 
assembled  and  once  more  took  up  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question  of  Sumter.  All  the  elements 
of  the  problem  were  now  before  them — Ander- 
son's condition  and  the  prospects  of  relief  as 
newly  reported  by  Fox;  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Charleston  as  described  by  Hurl- 
Vjut;  the  Attorney-General's  presentation  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  an  attempt  at  collecting 
the  customs  on  shipboard  ;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  statement  of  the  condition  and 
resources  of  the  revenue  service;  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  what  ships 
of  war  he  could  supply  to  blockade  the  port 
of  Charleston ;   and,  finally,  the  unexpected 

*  Bates,  diary.    Unpublished  MS. 

t  Seward,  memorandum.    Unpublished  MS. 

t  Chase,  memorandum.    Unpublished  MS. 


attitude  of  General  Scott  in  advising  the  evac- 
uation of  Fort  Pickens.  All  these  features 
called  out  so  much  and  such  varied  discussion, 
that  at  length  the  Attorney-General,  taking  up 
a  pen,  rapidly  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  a  short 
summing-up  of  his  own  conclusions.  This  he 
read  aloud  to  the  President,  who  thereupon 
asked  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  do 
the  same.*  They  all  complied,  and  we  have 
therefore  the  exact  record  of  the  matured 
opinions  of  the  Cabinet  members  then  present. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion  renders  these 
memoranda  of  enduring  interest.  Placed  in 
their  order  they  read  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  Seward: 

First.  The  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  supply  or 
reenforce  Sumter  would  provoke  an  attack,  and  so  in- 
volve a  war  at  that  point. 

The  fact  of  preparation  for  such  an  expedition  would 
inevitably  transpire  and  would  therefore  precipitate 
the  war  —  and  probably  defeat  the  object.  I  do  not 
tliink  it  wise  to  provoke  a  civil  war  beginning  at 
Charleston  and  in  rescue  of  an  untenable  position. 

Therefore  I  advise  against  the  expedition  in  every 
view. 

Second.  I  would  call  in  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs  forth- 
with. Aided  by  his  counsel  I  would  at  once  and  at 
every  cost  prepare  for  a  war  at  Pensacola  and  Texas, 
to  be  taken,  however,  only  as  a  consequence  of  main- 
taining the  possessions  and  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  I  would  instruct  Major  Anderson  to  retire 
from  Sumter  forthwith,  t 

By  Mr.  Chase  : 

If  war  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
provision  Fort  Sumter,  war  will  just  as  certainly  re- 
sult from  the  attempt  to  maintain  possession  of  Fort 
Pickens. 

I  am  clearly  in  favor  of  maintaining  Fort  Pickens, 
and  just  as  clearly  in  favor  of  provisioning  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

If  that  attempt  be  resisted  by  military  force  Fort 
Sumter  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  reenforced. 

If  war  is  to  be  the  result,  I  perceive  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  best  begun  in  consequence  of  military  re- 
sistance to  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  sustain 
troops  of  the  Union  stationed,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  in  a  fort  of  the  Union,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  service.  \ 

By  Mr.  Welles : 

I  concur  in  the  proposition  to  send  an  armed  force 
off  Charleston,  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  reen- 
forcements  for  the  garrison  at  F'ort  Sumter,  and  of 
communicating  at  the  proper  time  the  intentions  of  . 
the  Government  to  provision  the  fort,  peaceably  if  un- 
molested. There  is  little  probability  that  this  will  be 
permitted,  if  the  opposing  forces  can  prevent  it.  An 
attempt  to  force  in  provisions  without  reenforcing  the 
garrison  at  the  same  time  might  not  be  advisable  ;  but 
armed  resistance  to  a  peaceable  attempt  to  send  pro- 
visions to  one  of  our  own  forts  will  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  using  all  the  power  at  its  command  to  reenforce 
the  garrison  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies. 

Fort  Pickens  and  other  places  retained  should  be 
strengthened  by  additional  troops,  and,  if  possible,  made 
impregnable. 

The  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Southern; 
coast  should  be  increased.  Accounts  are  published  that' 
vessels  having  on  board  marketable  products  for  the 
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crews  of  the  squadron  at  Pensacola  are  seized  —  the 
inhabitants  we  know  are  prohibited  from  furnishing  the 
ships  with  provisions  or  water  ;  and  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assert 
and  maintain  its  authority.* 

By  Mr.  Smith : 

Viewing  the  question  whether  Fort  Sumter  shall 
be  evacuated  as  a  political  one,  I  remark  that  the  effect 
of  its  evacuation  upon  the  public  mind  will  depend  upon 
the  concurrent  and  subsequent  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  it  shall  be  understood  that  by  its  evacuation 
we  intend  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  our  intention  to  allow  treason  and  rebellion 
to  run  its  course,  the  measure  will  be  extremely  disas- 
trous and  the  Administration  will  become  very  unpopu- 
lar. If,  however,  the  country  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  fort  is  abandoned  from  necessity,  and  at  the 
same  time  Fort  Pickens  and  other  forts  in  our  posses- 
sion shall  be  defended,  and  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment vindicated,  the  measure  will  be  popular  and  the 
country  will  sustain  the  Administration. 

Believing  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be  defended,  I 
regard  its  evacuation  as  a  necessity,  and  I  advise  that 
Major  Anderson's  command  shall  be  unconditionally 
withdrawn. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  adopt  the  most  vigorous 
measures  for  the  defense  of  the  other  forts,  and  if  we 
have  the  power  I  would  blockade  the  Southern  ports, 
and  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Government,  t 

By  Mr.  Blair : 

First.  As  regards  General  Scott,  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  His 
political  views  control  his  judgment,  and  his  course  as 
remarked  on  by  the  President  shows  that,  whilst  no 
one  will  question  his  patriotism,  the  results  are  the 
same  as  if  he  was  in  fact  traitorous. 

Second.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  possible  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Sumter.  It  ought  to  be  relieved  without  ref- 
erence to  Pickens  or  any  other  possession.  South 
Carolina  is  the  head  and  front  of  this  rebellion,  and 
when  that  State  is  safely  delivered  from  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  it  will  strike  a  blow  against  our 
authority  from  which  it  will  take  years  of  bloody  strife 
to  recover. 

Thi7-d.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  such  a  policy.  % 

By  Mr.  Bates: 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  Fort  Pickens  and  Key 
West  ought  to  be  reenforced  and  supplied,  so  as  to  look 
down  opposition  at  all  hazards — and  this  whether 
Fort  Sumter  be  or  be  not  evacuated. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  naval 
force  kept  upon  the  Southern  coast  sufficient  to  com- 
mand it,  and  if  need  be  actually  close  any  port  that 
practically  ought  to  be  closed,  whatever  other  station 
is  left  unoccupied. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately estabhshed  a  line  of  light,  fast-running  vessels, 
to  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  between  New  York  or 
Norfolk  at  the  North  and  Key  West  or  other  point  in 
the  Gulf  at  the  South. 

As  to  Fort  Sumter —  I  think  the  time  is  come  either 
to  evacuate  or  relieve  it.  % 


The  majority  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
15th  of  March  had  been  against  the  expedi- 
ency of  an  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter ; 
but  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks,  the  feel- 
ing was  changed  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
measure.  Irrespective  of  this  fresh  advice,  how- 
ever, the  President's  own  opinion  was  aheady 
made  up.  On  the  day  previous  he  had  in- 
structed Captain  Fox  to  prepare  him  a  short 
order  for  the  ships,  men,  and  supphes  he 
would  need  for  his  expedition,  ||  and  that  offi- 
cer complied  with  characteristic  and  promis- 
ing brevity : 

Steamers  Pocaliontas  at  Norfolk,  Pawnee  at  Wash- 
ington, Harriet  Lane  at  New  York,  to  be  under  sail- 
ing orders  for  sea,  with  stores,  etc.,  for  one  month. 
Three  hundred  men  to  be  kept  ready  for  departuie 
from  on  board  the  receiving  ships  at  New  York. 
Two  hundred  men  to  be  ready  to  leave  Governor's 
Island  in  New  York.  Supplies  for  twelve  months  for 
one  hundred  men  to  be  put  in  portable  shape,  ready 
for  instant  shipping.  A  large  steamer  and  three  tugs 
conditionally  engaged.  ^ 

The  Cabinet  meeting  over,  the  President 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  this  preliminary  req- 
uisition the  following  order  to  the  Secretary 
of  War:  "Sir:  I  desire  that  an  expedition, 
to  move  by  sea,  be  got  ready  to  sail  as  early 
as  the  6th  of  April  next,  the  whole  accord- 
ing to  memorandum  attached,  and  that  you 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
that  object."  **  This  order  and  its  duplicate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ft  duly  signed 
and  transmitted  to  the  two  departments.  Cap- 
tain Fox  hurried  away  to  New  York  to  super- 
intend the  further  details  of  preparation  in 
person. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  President's  or- 
der is  simply  to  prepare  the  expedition ;  "  which 
expedition,"  in  his  own  language,  was  "  in- 
tended to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances."  \%  But  he  was  by  this 
time  convinced  that  the  necessity  would  arise. 
Nothing  had  yet  been  heard  from  the  order 
to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens  sent  two  weeks  pre- 
viously ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  rumors 
through  the  Southern  newspapers  that  the 
Brooklyji,  containing  the  troops,  had  left  her 
anchorage  oft"  Pensacola  and  gone  to  Key 
West.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  first  trans- 
ferred her  troops  to  the  Sabine;  but  this  was 
not  and  could  not  be  known,  and  the  neces- 
sary inference  was  that  the  Brooklyn  had  car- 
ried them  away  with  her.  The  direction  to 
land  them  would  therefore  unavoidably  fail, 
and    both   Sumter  and  Pickens  be  thus  left 
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within  the  grasp  of  the  secessionists.  Such 
was  the  contingency  which  had  decided  the 
President  to  prepare  the  Sumter  expedi- 
tion.* 

The  logic  of  daily  events  had  by  this  time 
also  wrought  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Sew- 
ard. In  his  written  opinion  of  March  15th 
he  had  declared,  ''  I  would  not  provoke  war 
in  any  way  now  "  ;  but  on  the  29th,  apparently 
alarmed,  like  the  rest,  at  the  advice  of  General 
Scott  to  make  further  concession  to  the  rebels, 
he  wrote,  "  I  would  at  once,  and  at  every  cost, 
prepare  for  a  war  at  Pensacola  and  Texas." 
That  very  afternoon,  as  he  had  suggested  in 
this  same  paper,  he  brought  Captain  M.  C, 
Meigs,  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  new  wings  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing, to  the  President.  One  reason  for  select- 
ing him,  in  addition  to  his  special  training  and 
acknowledged  merit,  was  that  he  had  in  Jan- 
uary personally  accompanied  the  reenforce- 
ments  then  sent  to  Key  West  and  Tortugas. 
On  the  way  to  and  from  the  President's,  Sew- 
ard explained  to  Meigs  that  he  wished  the 
President  to  see  some  military  man  who  would 
not  talk  politics ;  that  they  had  Scott  and  Tot- 
ten,  but  no  one  would  think  of  putting  either 
of  those  old  men  on  horseback.  They  were 
in  a  difficulty.  Scott  had  advised  giving  up 
both  Sumter  and  Pickens.  For  his  part,  his 
poUcy  had  been  to  give  up  Sumter;  but  he 
wished  to  hold  Pickens,  making  the  fight 
there  and  in  Texas,  throwing  the  burden  of 
the  war,  which  all  men  of  sense  saw  m_ust 
come,  upon  those  who,  by  revolting,  had  pro- 
voked it.  t 

The  President  talked  freely  with  Captain 
Meigs,  and  after  some  inquiries  about  Sumter 
asked  him  whether  Fort  Pickens  could  be  held. 
Meigs  replied,  "  Certainly,  if  the  navy  would 
do  its  duty."  The  President  then  asked  him 
whether  he  could  go  down  there  again  and 
take  general  command  of  those  three  great 
fortresses,  Taylor,  Jefferson,  and  Pickens,  and 
keep  them  safe.  Meigs  answered  that  he  was 
only  a  captain,  and  could  not  command  the 
majors  who  were  there.  Here  Seward  broke 
in  with  :  "  I  understand  how  that  is ;  Cap- 
tain Meigs  must  be  promoted."  "  But  there 
is  no  vacancy,"  answered  the  modest  captain. 
?»Ir.  Seward,  however,  made  light  of  all  diffi- 
culties, and  .told  the  President  if  he  wanted 
this  thing  done  to  put  it  in  Meigs's  charge. 
When  Pitt  wished  to  conquer  Canada,  he 
said,  he  sent  for  a  young  man  whom  he  had 
noticed  in  the  society  of  London,  and  told 
hirn  to  take  Quebec, —  to  ask  for  the  neces- 
sary means  and  do  it, —  and  it  was  done. 
Would  the  President  do  this  now?     Lincoln 
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replied  he  would  consider  it,  and  let  him  know 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Two  days  afterward  (Sunday,  March  31st) 
Meigs  was  about  starting  for  church  when 
Colonel  Keyes,  General  Scott's  military  sec- 
retary, called  and  took  him  to  Mr.  Seward, 
who  requested  them  to  go  forthwith  and  in 
consultation  with  General  Scott  to  put  upon 
paper  an  estimate  and  project  for  relieving  and 
holding  Fort  Pickens,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
President  before  4  o'clock  that  afternoon.  The 
two  officers  went  directly  to  the  engineer's 
bureau  to  inspect  the  necessary  charts  of  Pen- 
sacola Harbor  and  drawings  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  over  these  they  matured  their  plans. 
The  rapid  lapse  of  the  few  hours  allowed  com- 
pelled them  to  report  back  to  the  President 
before  seeing  General  Scott.  Lincoln  heard 
them  read  their  paper,  and  then  directed  them 
to  submit  it  to  the  general.  "  Tell  him,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  wish  this  thing  done,  and  not  to  let 
it  fail  unless  he  can  show  that  I  have  refused 
him  something  he  asked  for  as  necessary,"  t 
The  officers  obeyed,  and  on  the  way  encoun- 
tered Mr.  Seward,  who  went  with  them.  "  Gen- 
eral Scott,"  said  he,  on  entering  the  old  sol- 
dier's presence,  "  you  have  formally  reported 
to  the  President  your  advice  to  evacuate  Fort 
Pickens ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  now  come 
to  bring  you  his  order,  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  reenforce  and  hold 
it  to  the  last  extremity."  The  old  general  had 
his  political  crotchets,  but  he  was  at  heart  a 
soldier  and  a  disciplinarian.  "  Sir,"  replied  he. 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  the 
great  Frederick  used  to  say,  '  When  the  kinL; 
commands,  all  things  are  possible.'  It  shall 
be  done."  Meigs  and  Keyes  submitted  their 
plan,  which  he  approved  in  the  main,  addiii 
a  few  details  they  had  in  their  haste  ovc 
looked  ;  the  project  was  further  discussed  aiv  i 
definitely  adopted. 

Fort  Pickens  stands  on  the  western  extremity 
of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and  serves,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  twin  fort,  McRae,  on  the  mainland 
opposite,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  Pensacola 
Harbor.  But  in  this  case  the  two  forts  in- 
tended to  render  mutual  assistance  were  held 
by  opposing  forces,  bent  not  upon  protecting 
but  upon  destroying  each  other,  and  restrained 
only  by  the  existence  of  the  "  Sumter  and 
Pickens  truce,"  described  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter. So  far  as  a  mere  cannonade  might  go, 
Pickens  was  perhaps  as  strong  as  McRae ;  but 
Lieutenant  Slemmer  in  Pickens  had  only  a 
handful  of  Union  men,  forty-six  soldiers  and 
thirty  ordinary  seamen  all  told,  while  some 
thousands  of  rebels  were  either  encamped  or 
within  reach  of  the  secession  General  Bragg, 
himself  a  trained  and  skillful  soldier.  The  chief 
danger  was  that  Bragg  might  organize  a  large 
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body  of  men,  and  by  means  of  boats,  crossing 
the  bay  at  night  or  in  a  fog,  carry  Fort  Pick- 
ens by  a  sudden  assault  long  before  the  reen- 
forcements  in  the  Union  fleet  could  be  landed, 
as  they  were  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  author- 
ized to  do  in  such  an  emergency.  The  sub- 
stance of  Meigs's  plan  was,that  while  a  transport 
vessel  bearing  troops  and  stores  landed  them 
at  Fort  Pickens,  outside  the  harbor,  a  ship-of- 
war,  arriving  simultaneously,  should  boldly 
steam  past  the  hostile  batteries  of  Fort  McRae, 
enter  the  harbor,  and  take  up  such  a  position 
within  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any  crossing 
or  landing  by  the  rebels.  The  ship  destined 
to  run  the  batteries  would  necessarily  encoun- 
ter considerable  peril,  not  only  from  the  guns 
of  McRae,  but  also  from  those  of  Fort  Bar- 
rancas and  supposed  batteries  at  the  navy 
yard  —  all,  like  McRae,  on  the  mainland,  and 
forming  part  of  the  harbor  defenses. 

For  such  cooperation  Meigs  needed  a 
young,  talented,  and  daring  naval  officer,  and 
accordingly  he  made  choice  of  Lieutenant 
David  D.  Porter,  a  companion  and  intimate 
friend,  who,  as  he  believed,  com.bined  the  req- 
uisite qualities. 

One  important  characteristic  of  this  Pickens 
expedition  was  to  be  its  secrecy.  Seward  in 
his  argument  on  Sumter  had  much  insisted 
that  preparation  for  reenforcement  v/ould  un- 
avoidably come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reb- 
els, and  enable  them  to  find  means  to  oppose 
it.  This  argument  applied  with  even  greater 
force  to  Fort  Pickens ;  the  rebels  controlled 
both  the  post  and  the  telegraph  throughout 
the  South,  and  it  was  thought  that  upon  the 
first  notice  of  hostile  design  Bragg  would 
assault  and  overwhelm  the  fort.  Besides,  the 
orders  transmitted  through  regular  channels 
two  weeks  before  had  apparently  failed.  But 
now  that  the  ships  to  supply  Sumter  were 
being  got  ready,  it  was  doubtless  thought 
that  under  this  guise  the  Pickens  relief  could 
be  prepared  without  suspicion.  On  Mon- 
day, April  I,  1 86 1,  Captain  Meigs,  Colonel 
Keyes,  and  Lieutenant  Porter  were  busy,  un- 
der the  occasional  advice  of  Seward  and  Gen- 
eral Scott,  in  perfecting  the  details  of  their 
plans  and  in  drawing  up  the  formal  orders 
required.  These  were  in  due  time  signed  by 
the  President  himself,  it  being  part  of  the  plan 
that  no  one  but  the  officers  named,  not  even 
the  Secretaries  of  War  or  Navy,  should  have 
knowledge  of  them.*  This  was  an  error  which 
only  the  anomalous  condition  and  extreme 
peril  of  the  Government  would  have  drawn 
Lincoln  into,  and  it  was  never  repeated.  He 
doubtless  supposed  they  were  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  Sumter  plans,  especially  as  Gen- 
eral Scott's  written  request  for  his  signature 
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accompanied  the  papers  —  the  general  being 
perfectly  cognizant  of  both  expeditions. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  April  i,  1861. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  immediate  departure  of  a  war 
steamer,  with  instructions  to  enter  Pensacola  Harbor 
and  use  all  measures  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  at- 
tack from  the  mainland  upon  Fort  Pickens,  is  of  prime 
importance.  If  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief, 
will  issue  the  order  of  which  I  inclose  a  draft,  an  im- 
portant step  towards  the  security  of  Fort  Pickens  will 
be  taken.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  Winfield  Scott. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  etc.  t 

But  although  useful  to  secrecy,  this  course 
was  bound  to  produce  confusion  and  bad 
discipline ;  and  such  was  its  immediate  result. 
That  afternoon  the  commandant  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  received  two  telegrams,  in  very 
similar  language,  directing  him  t>o  "  fit  out  the 
Powhatan  to  go  to  sea  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment."  One  was  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  other  by  the  President ;  the 
former  intending  the  ship  to  go  to  Sumter,  the 
latter  to  Pickens,  and  neither  being  aware  of 
the  other's  action.  Neither  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate any  such  conflict  of  orders  :  the  Poiv- 
hatan  was  not  included  in  Fox's  original  req- 
uisition, and  Meigs  did  not  even  know  that  the 
Sumter  expedition  was  being  prepared. 

On  the  same  afternoon  several  additional 
orders,  made  out  under  Seward's  supervision, 
were  brought  to  Lincoln.  Supposing  they  all 
related  to  this  enterprise,  he  signed  them  with- 
out reading ;  but  it  soon  turned  out  that  two 
of  them  related  to  a  matter  altogether  differ- 
ent. These  orders  changed  the  duty  of  several 
naval  officers :  Captain  Pendergrast  was  to  be 
sent  to  Vera  Cruz  on  account  of  "  important 
complications  in  our  foreign  relations";  and 
Captain  Stringham  was  to  go  to  Pensacola. 

When  these  last-mentioned  orders  reached 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  and  immediately 
transmitted,  that  official  was  not  only  greatly 
mystified  but  \txy  seriously  troubled  in  mind. 
He  hastened  to  the  President,  whom  he  found 
alone  in  the  executive  office,  writing.  "  What 
have  I  done  wrong  ?  "  Lincoln  inquired  play- 
fully, as  he  raised  his  head,  and  with  his  ever- 
accurate  intuition  read  trouble  in  the  counte- 
nance of  his  Secretary.  Mr.  Welles  presented 
the  anomalous  papers  and  asked  what  they 
meant ;  he  had  heard  of  no  "  foreign  compli- 
cations," and  he  preferred  Stringham  in  his 
present  duty. 

The  President  [says  Mr.  Welles]  expressed  as 
much  surprise  as  I  felt,  that  he  had  signed  and  sent 
me  sucli  a  document.  He  said  Mr.  Seward,  with  two 
or  three  young  men,  had  been  there  through  the 
day  on  a  matter  which  Mr.  Seward  had  much  at  heart ; 
that  he  had  yielded  to  the  project  of  Mr.  Seward,  but 
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as  it  involved  considerable  detail,  and  he  had  his  hands 
full,  and  more  too,  he  had  left  Mr.  Seward  to  prepare 
the  necessary  papers.  These  papers  he  had  signed, 
some  of  them  without  reading,  trusting  entirely  to 
Mr.  Se-vvard,  for  he  could  not  undertake  to  read  all 
papers  presented  to  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not  trust 
the  Secretary  of  State,  -whom  could  he  rely  upon  in  a 
public  matter  that  concerned  us  all  ?  He  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  disclose  or  dwell  on  the  project,  but  assured 
me  he  never  would  have  signed  that  paper  had  he  been 
aware  of  its  contents,  much  of  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Seward"s  scheme.  .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent reiterated  they  were  not  his  instructions,  and 
wished  me  distinctly  to  understand  they  were  not, 
though  his  name  was  appended  to  them  —  said  the 
paper  was  an  improper  one — that  he  wished  me  to 
give  it  no  more  consideration  than  I  thought  proper  — 
treat  it  as  canceled  —  as  if  it  had  never  been  written.* 

Mr.  Welles  acted  upon  this  verbal  assurance, 
and  was  highly  gratified  that  the  President 
thus  corrected  what  he  felt  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Nevertheless  it  is  apparent  that 
he  had  his  doubts  whether  Lincoln  had  fully 
and  unreservedly  given  him  his  confidence  in 
this  affair.  In  these  surmises  he  was  correct; 
a  circumstance  had  occurred  between  the 
President  and  Seward  which  the  former  could 
not  communicate,  and  so  far  as  is  known  never 
did  communicate  to  any  person  but  his  private 
secretary,  and  of  which  the  President's  private 
papers  have  also  preserved  the  interesting  rec- 
ord. In  order  rightly  to  understand  it,  a  brief 
glance  at  contemporary  affairs  is  needful. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the  readers  of 
history  in  our  day  to  comprehend  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  during 
the  month  of  March,  1861.  The  desire  for 
peace  ;  the  hope  of  compromise ;  the  persistent 
di.sbelief  in  the  extreme  purposes  of  the  South  ; 
and,  strongest  of  all,  a  certain  national  leth- 
argy, utterly  impossible  to  account  for, —  all 
marked  a  positive  decadence  in  patriotic  feel- 
ings. The  phenomenon  is  attested  not  only  in 
the  records  of  many  pubUc  men  willing  to 
abandon  constitutional  landmarks  and  to  sac- 
rifice elementary  rights  of  mankind,  but  also 
shown  in  the  words  and  example  of  military 
officers  like  Scott  and  Anderson  in  their  con- 
senting to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truths  and 
principles  of  their  own  profession, —  that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  repel  menaces 
as  well  as  blows,  and  that  building  batteries 
is  as  effective  and  aggressive  war  as  firing  can- 
non-balls. 

This  perversion  of  public  0[)inion  in  fact 
extended  back  to  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December.  Under  the  spell  of  such  a  politi- 
cal nightmare  the  revolution  had  been  half  ac- 
complished. The  Union  flag  had  been  fired 
upon,  the  Federal  laws  defied,  the  secession 
government  organized  and  inaugurated.    The 
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work  of  the  conspirators  was  done,  but  the 
popular  movement  had  not  yet  fully  ratified 
it.  Ours  is  preeminently  a  country  of  mass 
meetings  and  conventions,  of  high-sounding 
resolves  and  speeches  of  flaming  rhetoric.  Per- 
haps their  constant  recurrence  makes  us  less 
critical  than  we  ought  to  be  in  scanning  their 
real  or  fictitious  value.  Because  a  certain  num- 
ber of  delegates  assembled  at  Montgomery 
and  framed  a  paper  government,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  people  of  the  cotton- 
States  stood  behind  them.  In  this  case  it  was 
even  so ;  but  the  military  thrall  by  which  rev- 
olution swept  away  conservatism  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  North.  The  difficult  problem 
was  presented  to  the  Lincoln  administration, 
not  alone  whether  it  should  endeavor  to  knock 
down  the  revolutionary  edifice  half  built,  but 
also  whether  such  an  effort  might  not  excite 
the  whole  Southern  people  to  rise  en  fuasse  to 
complete  it.  The  disease  of  rebellion  existing 
in  an  advanced  stage,  could  the  cure  be  best 
effected  with  sedatives  or  irritants  ? 

From  our  point  of  view  the  answer  is  easy; 
but  it  was  not  of  so  ready  solution  in  March, 
1 86 1.  Lincoln  in  his  hesitation  to  provision 
Sumter  at  all  hazards  was  not  executing  his 
own  inclinations,  but  merely  submitting  to 
what  for  the  time  seemed  the  miUtary  and, 
more  than  all,  the  political  necessities  of  the 
hour.  The  Buchanan  administration  had  first 
refused  and  then  postponed  succor  to  the  fort. 
Congress  had  neglected  to  provide  measures 
and  means  for  coercion.  The  conservative 
sentiment  of  the  country  protested  loudly 
against  everything  but  concession.  His  own 
Cabinet  was  divided  in  council.  The  times 
were  "  out  of  joint."  Public  opinion  was  awry. 
Treason  was  applauded  and  patriotism  re- 
buked. Laws  were  held  to  be  offenses,  and 
officials  branded  as  malefactors.  In  Lincoln's 
own  forcible  simile,  sinners  were  "  callmg  the 
righteous  to  repentance." 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  during  the 
month  of  March,  1 86 1  ,Lincoln  did  not  yet  know 
the  men  who  composed  his  Cabinet.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  they  know  him.  He 
recognized  them  as  governors,  senators,  and 
statesmen,  while  they  yet  looked  upon  him  as 
a  simple  frontier  lawyer  at  most,  and  a  rival  to 
whom  chance  had  transferred  the  honor  they 
felt  to  be  due  to  themselves.  The  recognition 
and  establishment  of  intellectual  rank  is  diffi- 
cult and  slow.  Perhaps  the  first  real  question 
of  the  Lincoln  cabinet  was, "  Who  is  the  great- 
est man  ?  "  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assert  that  no 
one  —  not  even  he  himself — believed  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand  and  explain 
acts  done  and  acts  omitted  during  that  mem- 
orable month. 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  the  pohcy  of  the  new 
Administration  was  necessarily  passive,  ex- 
pectant, cautious,  and  tentative.  Other  causes 
contributed  to  their  embarrassments.  The 
change  from  a  long  Democratic  to  a  Republi- 
can regime  involved  a  sweeping  change  of 
functionaries  and  subordinates.  The  impend- 
ing revolution  made  both  sides  suspicious  and 
vindictive ;  the  new  appointees  could  not,  as 
in  ordinary  times,  lean  upon  the  experience 
and  routme  knowledge  of  the  old.  Passion 
swayed  the  minds  of  men.  There  was  little 
calm  reasoning  or  prudent  counsel.  The  new 
party  was  not  yet  homogeneous.  A  certain 
friction  mutually  irritated  Republicans  of  Whig, 
of  Democratic,  or  of  Free-soil  antecedents 
against  each  other.  Douglas  was  artfully  lead- 
ing a  Senate  debate  to  foster  and  strengthen 
the  anti-war  feeHng  of  the  North.  The  Cabinet 
had  not  become  a  working  unit.  Each  Cabi- 
net minister  was  beset  by  a  horde  of  applicants, 
by  over-officious  friends,  by  pressing  and  most 
contradictory  advice. 

Seward  naturally  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
new  Cabinet.  This  was  largely  warranted  by 
his  prominence  as  a  party  manager ;  his  ex- 
perience in  the  New  York  governorship  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate ;  the  quieting  and 
mediating  attitude  he  had  maintained  during 
the  winter;  the  influence  he  was  supposed  to 
wield  over  the  less  violent  Southerners ;  the  in- 
formation he  had  gained  from  the  Buchanan 
cabinet;  his  mtimacy  with  General  Scott;  his 
acknowledged  ability  and  talent ;  his  optimism, 
which  always  breathed  hope  and  impart- 
ed confidence.  During  the  whole  of  March 
he  had  been  busy  with  various  measures  of 
tentative  administration.  He  had  advised 
appointments,  v.ritten  diplomatic  notes  and 
circulars,  carried  on  a  running  negotiation 
with  the  rebel  commissioners,  sought  to  es- 
tablish relations  with  the  Virginia  convention, 
sent  Lander  to  Texas  to  kindle  a  "  back  fire  " 
against  secession,  elaborated  his  policy  of 
evacuating  Sumter,  proposed  a  change  of 
party  name  and  organization,  and  set  on  foot 
the  secret  expedition  to  Fort  Pickens.  All  this 
activity,  however,  did  not  appear  to  satisfy 
his  desires  and  ambition.  His  philosophic 
vision  took  a  yet  wider  range.  He  was  eager 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  diplomacy  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  republic.  Regarding 
mere  partisanship  as  a  secondary  motive,  he 
was  ready  to  grapple  with  international  poli- 
tics. He  would  heal  a  provincial  quarrel  in 
the  zeal  and  fervor  of  a  continental  crusade. 
He  would  smother  a  domestic  insurrection  in 
the  blaze  and  glory  of  a  war  which  must  logic- 
ally be  a  war  of  conquest.  He  would  sup- 
plant the  slavery  question  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  And  who  shall  say  that  these  im- 


perial dreams  did  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  a  threatened  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  into  the  triumphant  an- 
nexation of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies  ? 

On  this  same  first  day  of  April,  while  Meigs 
and  Porter  were  busy  with  plans  and  orders 
about  Fort  Pickens,  Seward  submitted  to  Lin- 
coln the  following  extraordinary  state  paper, 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  : 

Some  thoughts  for  the  President's  consider- 
ation, April  I,  1861. 

First.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  administra- 
tion, and  yet  without  a  policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign. 

Second.  This,  however,  is  not  culpable,  and  it  has 
even  been  unavoidable.  The  presence  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  need  to  meet  applications  for  patronage,  have 
prevented  attention  to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

Thi7-d.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prosecute 
our  policies  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  would 
not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  Administration,  but  dan- 
ger upon  the  country. 

Fourth.  To  do  this  we  must  dismiss  the  applicants 
for  office.  But  how  ?  I  suggest  that  we  make  the  local 
appointments  forthwith,  leaving  foreign  or  general  ones 
for  ulterior  and  occasional  action. 

Fifth.  The  policy  at  home.  I  am  aware  that  my 
views  are  singular,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. My  system  is  built  upon  this  idea  as  a  ruling 
one,  namely,  that  we  must 

Change  the  question  before  the  public  from 
one  upon  slavery,  or  about  slavery,  for  a  ques- 
tion upon  UNION  or  disunion. 

In  other  words,  from  what  would  be  regarded  as  a 
party  question,  to  one  ol  Patriotism  or  Union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  al- 
though not  in  fact  a  slavery  or  a  party  question,  is  so 
regarded.  Witness  the  temper  manifested  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  free  States,  and  even  by  Union  men 
in  the  South. 

I  would  therefore  terminate  it  as  a  safe  means  for 
changing  the  issue.  I  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  last  Ad- 
ministration created  the  necessity. 

For  the  rest  I  would  simultaneously  defend  and  re- 
enforce  all  the  forts  in  the  Gulf,  and  have  the  navy 
recalled  from  foreign  stations  to  be  prepared  for  a  block- 
ade.   Put  the  island  of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of  Union  or 
Disunion.  I  would  maintain  every  fort  and  possession 
in  the  South. 

FOR    foreign    nations. 

I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain  and  France, 
categorically,  at  once. 

I  would  seek  explanations  from  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  send  agents  into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  to  rouse  a  vigorous  continental  spirit 
of  independence  on  this  continent  against  European 
intervention. 

And,  if  satisfactory  explanations  are  not  receivedfrom 
Spain  and  France, 

Would  convene  Congress  and  declare  war  against 
them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must  be  an  en- 
ergetic prosecution  of  it. 

For  tills  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to 
pursue  and  direct  it  mcessanlly. 

Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all 
the  while  active  in  it,  or 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Once 
adopted,  debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and 
abide.  >■ 
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It  is  not  in  my  especial  province. 
But  I  neither  seek  to  evade  nor  assume  responsi- 
bilit)-.* 

The  conscientious  historian  must  ask  the 
reader  to  pause  and  re-read  this  most  remark- 
able and  pregnant  document.  It  is  a  Uttle 
difficult  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  a  President,  and  particularly  of  a 
frank,  loyal,  and  generous  nature  like  that  of 
Lincoln,  to  receive  from  his  pruicipal  council- 
or and  anticipateil  mainstay  of  his  Adminis- 
tration such  a  series  of  proposals.  That  he 
should  delegate  his  presidential  functions  and 
authority ;  that  he  should  turn  his  back  upon 
thie  party  which  elected  him  ;  that  he  should  ig- 
nore the  political  battle  which  had  been  fought 
and  the  victory  for  moral  government  which 
had  been  won  ;  that  he  should  by  an  arbitrary 
act  plunge  the  nation  into  foreign  war;  that  he 
should  ask  his  rival  to  rule  in  his  stead  —  all  this 
might  be  romantic  statesmanship,  but  to  the 
cool,  logical  mind  of  the  President  it  must  have 
brought  thoughts  excited  by  no  other  event  of 
his  most  eventful  life.  What  was  to  be  said  in 
answer  ?  The  tender  of  a  grave  issue  like  this 
presupposed  grave  purposes  and  determina- 
tions. Should  he  by  a  fitting  rebuke  break 
up  his  scarcely  formed  Cabinet  and  alienate 
the  most  powerful  leader  after  himself,  who 
might  perhaps  carry  with  him  the  organized 
support  of  all  the  Northern  States  which  had 
voted  for  this  rival  at  Chicago? 

The  President  sent  his  reply  the  same  day. 
He  armed  himself  with  his  irresistible  logic, 
his  faultless  tact,  his  limitless  patience,  his 
kindest  but  most  imperturbable  firmness.  Only 
the  "  hand  of  iron  in  the  glove  of  velvet " 
could  have  written  the  following  answer: 

Executive  Mansion,  April  i,  iS6i. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  parting  with  you  I  have  been 
considering  your  paper  dated  this  day,  and  entitled 
"Some  thoughts  for  the  President's  consideration." 
The  first  proposition  in  it  is,  "  Fiist,  We  are  at  the 
end  of  a  month's  administration,  and  yet  Avithout  a 
policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign." 

At  the  beginning  of  that  month,  in  the  inaugural,  I 
said,  "  The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging 
to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts." This  had  your  distinct  approval  at  the  time; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  order  I  immediately 
gave  General  Scott,  directing  him  to  employ  every 

»  Unpublished  MS. 


means  in  his  power  to  strengthen  and  hold  the  fort 
comprises  the  exact  domestic  policy  you  now  urge,  wil 
the  single  exception  that  it  does  not  propose  to  abaj 
don  Fort  Sumter. 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reenforcement 
Fort  Sumter  would  be  done  on  a  slavery  or  party  issu' 
while  that  of  Fort  Pickens  would  be  on  a  more  nation; 
and  patriotic  one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  regard  to  St.  D( 
mingo  certainly  brings  a  new  item  within  the  range  c 
our  foreign  policy ;  but  up  to  that  time  we  have  bee 
preparing  circulars  and  instructions  to  ministers  an 
the  like,  all  in  perfect  harmony,  without  even  a  sugge; 
tion  that  we  had  no  foreign  policy. 

Upon  your  closing  proposition,  that  "  whatever  po 
icy  we  adopt,  there  must  be  an  energetic  prosecutio 
of  it, 

"  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  busines 
to  pursue  and  direct  it  incessantly, 

"  Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  a! 
the  while  active  in  it,  or 

"  Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet.  One 
adopted,  debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and  abide, 
I  remark  that  if  this  must  be  done,  I  must  do  it.  Whe; 
a  general  line  of  policy  is  adopted,  I  apprehend  ther 
is  no  danger  of  its  being  changed  without  good  reaso 
or  continuing  to  be  a  subject  of  unnecessary  debate 
still,  upon  points  arising  in  its  progress  I  wish,  am 
suppose  I  am  entitled  to  have,  the  advice  of  all  th 
Cabinet. 

Your  Ob't  Serv't, 

A.  Lincoln,  t 

In  this  reply  not  a  w^ord  is  omitted  whicl 
was  necessary,  and  not  a  hint  or  allusion  i: 
contained  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  Tht 
answer  was  conclusive  and  ended  the  argu 
ment.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  affair  nevei 
reached  the  knowledge  of  any  other  membei 
of  the  Cabinet,  or  even  the  most  intimate  oi 
the  President's  friends;  nor  was  it  probably  evei] 
again  alluded  to  by  either  Lincoln  or  Seward 
Doubtless  it  needed  only  the  President's  notej 
to  show  the  Secretary  of  State  how  serious  s 
fault  he  had  committed,  for  all  his  tirelesij 
industry  and  undivided  influence  continued  tc 
be  given  for  four  long  years  to  his  chief,  noli 
only  Avithout  reserve,  but  with  a  sincere  and 
devoted  personal  attachment.  Lincoln,  on  his 
part,  easily  dismissed  the  incident  from  his 
thought  with  that  grand  and  characteristic 
charity  which  sought  only  to  cherish  the  vir- 
tues of  men  —  which  readily  recognized  the 
strength  and  acknowledged  the  services  of  his 
Secretary,  to  whom  he  unselfishly  gave,  to 
his  own  last  days,  his  generous  and  unwaver- 
ing trust. 

t  Unpublished  MS. 
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LIGHTNPvSS  and  laughter  are  with  such  as  he 
Only  the  surf  upon  the  soul's  deep  sea ; 
Passions  of  time  but  froth  the  upper  main, 
While  far  beneath,  eternal  passions  reign. 

Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 
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:anons'  homes,  each  set  back  in  its  luxuriant 
ittle  garden.  To  the  north  is  another  expanse 
jf  green  and  then  more  houses.  Most  of  the 
rlwelhngs  are  of  Ehzabethan  design,  or  of  one  of 
;hose  Queen  Anne  or  Georgian  patterns  which 
n  this  country  we  call  "  colonial."  In  size  and 
ihape  they  constantly  remind  us  of  things  we 
lave  seen  at  home,  but  in  material  and  color 
;hey  are  wholly  English.  They  have  fine  red- 
;iled  roofs,  and  their  walls  are  of  brick,  or  of 
jrick  and  plaster,  or  of  stone  and  flint;  and 
A'here  the  stones  have  been  patched  with 
•uddy  bricks  there  is  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
disparity  in  material  which  gives  so  beauti- 
ful a  variety  in  tint.  Vmes  cover,  trees  em- 
power, and  flowers  encircle  them.  The  color 
effect  as  a  whole  is  enchanting,  and  the  air 
3f  mingled  dignity,  unworldliness,  and  peace 
tvhich  broods  over  the  church  itself  broods 
Dver  the  dwellings  of  its  ministrants  as  well. 

Richard  Poore,  who,  as  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
"ounded  its  new  church,  was  the  same  who  alittle 
ater,  as  bishop  of  Durham,  founded  there  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars.    It  is  unlikely  that 


he  was  in  either  case  the  architect;  and  though 
the  Early-English  style  is  used  in  both  buildings, 
it  is  so  differently  used  as  not  to  suggest  that 
their  designer  was  one  and  the  same.  The  ut- 
most simplicity  of  which  the  Lancet  Pointed 
style  is  capable  rules  at  Salisbury,  the  ut- 
most luxuriance  at  Durham  —  as  regards  not 
profuseness  of  ornament  alone  but  the  con- 
structional forms  themselves.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  therefore,  but  doubtless  nothing 
more,  that  the  first  man  whom  we  know  to 
have  actually  built  at  Salisbury  —  perhaps  as 
architect,  perhaps  merely  as  clerk-of-the-works 
—  bears  the  name  of  the  northern  town,  Elias 
de  Derham. 

Although  Salisbury  was  a  cathedral  church 
from  very  early  times,  much  of  its  history  is  as 
void  of  great  prelatical  names  as  the  history 
of  Peterborough,  which  was  merely  an  abbey 
church  until  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  the 
bishops  but  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  whose  cross- 
legged  effigies  may  be  seen  in  the  nave,  made 
the  name  of  their  town  a  power  in  the  world. 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 
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THE    FALL    OF    SUMTER. 

MILITARY  and  naval  expeditions 
rarely  move  at  their  first  ap- 
pointed time.  That  prepared  by  Cap- 
tain Fox  for  Sumter  was,  by  the  Pres- 
ident's order,  directed  to  sail  on 
April  6,  but  did  not  actually  start  till 
the  9th;  that  prepared  by  Captain 
Meigs  for  Fort  Pickens  was  to  have 
got  off  on  the  2d,  but  only  sailed  on 
the  6th.  The  fitting  out  of  both  went 
on  simultaneously  at  New  York,  but 
the  officers  concerned  were  not  cog- 
nizant of  each  other's  plans  and  meas- 
ures, and  it  so  happened  that,  through 
a  misunderstanding  which  did  not 
come  to  light  until  after  the  sailing 
of  the  latter,  the  war  ship  Fotuhatan, 
upon  which  Captain  Fox  depended 
for  his  most  effective  aid  in  his  pro- 
posed efforts  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter, 
!was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Porter,  and  sailed  to  Fort 
Pickens  instead.  The  details  of  the  in- 
cident are  too  long  for  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  and  must  be  passed, 

with  the  simple   statement  that  the  .1  mim    m.  >    -n 
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Meigs  expedition,  m  conjunction 
with  the  successful  deUvery  of 
fresh  orders  to  the  fleet  at  Pen- 
sacola,  made  Fort  Pickens  en- 
tirely secure  against  assault  by  the 
rebel  forces  under  Bragg,  and  also 
rendered  more  safe  the  Federal 
forts  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas. 
Meanwhile  affairs  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter were  hastening  to  a  crisis  more 
rapidly  than  President  Lincoln 
had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
various  occurrences  during  the 
month  of  March  had  created  in 
Anderson  the  strong  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  receive  orders 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  and  under 
this  belief  less  care  was  taken  to 
make  his  provisions  hold  out  than 
might  have  been  done.  His  letter 
of  the  3 1  St  gave  notice  that  "  the 
last  barrel  of  flour  was  issued  day 
before  yesterday";  and  on  the 
first  day  of  April  he  once  more 
wrote : 


The  South  Carolina  Secretary  of  War 
has  not  sent  the  authority   asked   for 
yesterday  to  enable  me  to  send  off  the 
discharged  laborers.    Having  been  in  daily  expectation 
since  the  return  of  Colonel  Lamon  to  Washington  of 
receiving  orders  to  vacate  this  post,  I  have  kept  these 
men  here  as  long  as  I  could.  ...   I  told  Mr.  Fox 
that  if  I  placed    the  command  on  short  allowance  I 
could  make  the  pro%'isions  last  until  after  the  loth  of 
this  month ;   but  as   I  have   received  no  instructions 
from  the  Department  that  it  was  desirable  I  should  do 
so,  it  has  not  been  done.     If  the  governor  permits  me 
to  send  off  the  laborers,  we  will  have  rations  enough  to 
last  us  about  one  week  longer.* 

Upon  receipt  of  this  notice  President  Lin- 
coln issued  his  final  order  for  the  departure  of 
the  Sumter  expedition,  of  which  he  gave  no- 
tice to  Anderson  in  the  foUowing  instructions, 
drafted  with  his  own  hand : 

Washington,  April  4,  1861. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  ist  instant  occasions 
some  anxiety  to  the  President.  On  information  of 
Captain  Fox  he  had  supposed  you  could  hold  out  till 
the  15th  instant  without  any  great  inconvenience,  and 
had  prepared  an  expedition  to  relieve  you  before  that 
period.  Hoping  still  that  you  will  be  able  to  sustain 
yourself  till  the  nth  or  12th  instant,  the  expedition 
will  go  forward;  and,  finding  your  flag  flying,  will  at- 
tempt to  provision  you,  and,  in  case  the  effort  is  re- 
sisted, will  endeavor  also  to  reen force  you. 

You  will  therefore  hold  out,  if  possible,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expedition.  It  is  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  President  to  subject  your  command  to  any  dan- 
ger or  hardshipbeyond  what,  in  your  judgment,  would 
be  usual  in  military  life,  and  he  lias  entire  confidence 
that  you  will  act  as  becomes  a  patriot  and  a  soldier, 
under  all  circumstances.  Whenever,  if  at  all,  in  your 
judgment,  to  save  yourself  and  command,  a  capitulation 
becomes  a  necessity,  you  are  authorized  to  make  it.t 

*  Anderson  to  Thomas,  April  i,  1861.   War  Records, 
t  Lincoln,  Autograph  MS. 


CAPTAIN  GUSTAVUS  V.  FOX.   (FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  CUDLIP.) 

This  manuscript  draft,  in  words  so  brief 
and  explicit,  in  tone  so  considerate  and  hu- 
mane, in  foresight  and  moderation  so  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  its  author,  as  manifested 
in  almost  every  important  document  of  his 
administration,  was  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  it  was  copied  in  quadruplicate, 
addressed  to  Major  Robert  Anderson,  signed 
by  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
one  copy  immediately  transmitted  by  mail  to 
Fort  Sumter,!  while  other  copies  were  dis- 
patched by  other  methods.  That  same  after- 
noon the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Scott 
gave  Captain  Fox — who,  having  completed  his 
preliminary  arrangements,  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  —  his  final  and  confi- 
dential orders  for  the  command,  the  destination, 
the  supplies,  and  the  reenforcements  of  the 
expedition.  In  a  conversation  that  afternoon 
Fox  reminded  Lincoln  that  but  nine  days 
would  remain  in  which  to  reach  Charleston 
from  New  York,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles,  and  that  with  this  diminished 
time  his  chances  were  greatly  reduced.  But 
the  President,  who  had  calculated  all  the 
probabilities  of  failure,  and  who  with  more 
comprehensive  statesmanship  was  looking 
through  and  beyond  the  Sumter  expedition 
to  the  now  inevitable  rebel  attack  and  the  re- 
sponse of  an  awakened  and  united  North, 
calmly  assured  him  that  he  should  best  fulfill 

\  .\nderson  to  Thomas,  April  8,  1861.  War  Records. 
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his  duty  to  make  the  attempt.*  Captain 
Fox  returned  to  New  York  April  5,  with 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
the  necessary  cooperation  of  the  war  vessels. 
On  the  evening  of  April  8  the  merchant 
steamer  Baltic,  bearing  two  hundred  recruits, 
the  required  supplies,  and  Captain  Fox, 
dropped  down  the  bay  and  went  to  sea  early 
next  morning,  with  the  belief  and  understand- 
ing that  the  war  ships  Pozu/ta/an,  Pawnee, 
Pocahontas,  and  Harriet  Lane^  and  the  steam- 
tugs  Uncle  Ben,  Yankee,  and  Freeborn,  should 
meet  the  Baltic  at  the  appointed  rendezvous 
ten  miles  off  Charleston  bar,  due  east  of  the 
Hght-house,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of 
April. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  while  the  inter- 
views and  conversations  were  going  on  be- 
tween Judge  Campbell  and  Seward,  and  the 
Sumter  affair  was  a  daily  topic  of  discussion, 
Lincoln  (to  use  his  own  words) 

told  Mr.  Seward  he  might  say  to  Judge  Campbell  that 
I  should  not  attempt  to  provision  the  fort  without  giv- 
ing them  notice.  That  was  after  I  had  duly  weighed 
the  matter  and  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that 
that  woukl  be  the  best  pohcy.  If  there  was  nothing 
before  to  bind  us  in  honor  to  give  such  notice,  I  felt 
so  bound  after  this  word  was  out.t 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  this 
presidential  instruction ;  but  several  allusions 
indicate  it  with  sufficient  nearness.  A  dispatch 
of  the  commissioners  under  date  of  March  22 
uses  the  phrase:  "and  what  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  us,  that  notice  will  be  given  him 
[Campbell]  of  any  change  in  the  existing  sta- 
tus."! So  also  Mr.  Welles,  advising  the  Fox 
expedition  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  March 
29,  adds,  "  and  of  communicating  at  the  prop- 
er time  the  intentions  of  the  Government  to 
provision  the  fort  peaceably  if  unmolested."  § 
Finally,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Seward,  on  April 
I,  gave  Campbell  the  written  memorandum. 
"  The  President  may  desire  to  supply  Sumter, 
but  will  not  do  so  without  giving  notice  to 
Governor  Pickens."  || 

Now  that  the  Fox  expedition  was  ready 
and  ordered  to  sail,  President  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  this  part  of  his  plan.  Again, 
with  his  own  hand,  he  prepared  the  following 

instructions : 

Washington,  April  6,  1S61. 
Sir  :  You  will  proceed  directly  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  if,  on  your  arrival  there,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  flying  over  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
fort  shall  not  have  been  attacked,  you  will  procure  an 
interview  with  Governor  Pickens,  t-nd  read  to  him  as 

*  Fox,  Report  to  Welles,  Feb.  24,  1865. 

t.I-  G.  N.,  personal  memoranda.    MS. 

X  Commissioners  to  Toombs,  March  22,  1S61.    MS. 

§  Welles  to  Lincoln,  Cabinet  opinion,  March  29, 1861. 
MS. 

II  Campbell  to  Seward,  April  13,  1861.  "Rebellion 
Record." 
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follows :  "  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  notify  you  to  expect  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions  only  ;  and  that, 
if  such  an  attempt  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made  without 
further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort." 
After  you  shall  have  read  this  to  Governor  Pickens,  de- 
liver to  him  the  copy  of  it  here  inclosed,  and  retain  this 
letter  yourself. 

l]ut  if,  on  your  arrival  at  Charleston,  you  shall  as- 
certain that  Fort  Sumter  shall  have  been  already  evac- 
uated, or  surrendered  by  the  United  States  force,  or 
shall  have  been  attacked  by  an  opposing  force,  you  will 
seek  no  interview  with  Governor  Pickens,  but  return 
here  forthwith.^ 

This  autograph  manuscript  draftof  Lincoln's 
was  also  copied,  and  signed  "  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,"  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  R.  S.  Chew,  a  faithful  clerk  of  the 
State  Department,  who  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton and  delivered  it  to  Governor  Pickens. 

Thus,  on  the  evening  of  April  8,  1861,  the 
Montgomery  authorities  received  decisive  in- 
formation that  all  their  hopes  of  recognition 
and  peaceful  disunion  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  desperate  trial  of  war  was  at  length  upon 
them.  Already,  to  some  extent,  forewarned  of 
this  contingency,  they  hastened  to  make  dis- 
positions to  meet  it.  The  seven  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas  were  now  united 
in  the  rebel  Government ;  they  were  promptly 
notified  of  the  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
and  each  asked  to  raise  a  contingent  of  three 
thousand  volunteers.  Bragg,  at  Pensacola,  was 
notified  that  '■'•  Our  commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington have  received  a  flat  refusal,"  **  and  was 
instructed  to  put  himself  on  the  defensive, 
while  officers,  supplies,  and  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  his  support  with  a  somewhat  spas- 
modic energy.  Beauregard  was  again  put  on 
the  alert  and  ordered  to  increase  his  vigilance 
and  vigor.  "  Under  no  circumstances  are  you 
to  allow  provisions  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter." tt  "  Major  Anderson's  mails  must  be 
stopped.  The  fort  must  be  completely  isola- 
ted." II  Beauregard  complied  with  alacrity ; 
issued  orders,  and  sent  detachments  to  his 
posts  and  batteries;  armed  additional  guard- 
boats  to  patrol  the  harbor;  and  called  out  the 
entire  balance  of  the  contingent  of  five  thou- 
sand men  which  had  been  authorized. 

President  Lincoln  in  deciding  the  Sumter 
question  had  adopted  a  simple  but  effective 
policy.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  determined 
to  "  send  bread  to  Anderson  " ;  if  the  rebels 
fired  on  that,  they  would  not  be  able  to  con- 

U Lincoln, instructions,  April  5, 1 861.  Autograph  MS. 

**  Walker  to  Bragg,  April  8, 1861.  War  Records. 

tt  Walker  to  Beauregard,  April  8,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

tt  Walker  to  Beauregard,  April  9,  1S61.  War  Rec- 
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vince  the  world  that  he  had  begun  civil  war. 
All  danger  of  misapprehension,  all  accusations 
of  " invasion "  and  -subjugation,"'  would  fall 
to  the  ground  before  that  paramount  duty  not 
only  to  the  nation,  but  to  humanity.  This  was 
universal  statesmanship  reduced  to  its  simplest 
expression.  To  this  end  he  had  ordered  the 
relief  expedition  to  sail,  and  sent  open  notice 
to  Governor  Pickens  of  its  coming.  His  own 
duty  thus  discharged,  no  less  in  kindness  than 
in  honesty,  the  American  people  would  take 
care  of  the  result.  It  is  the  record  of  history 
that  he  was  right  in  both  his  judgment  and 
his  faith. 

That  he  by  this  time  expected  resistance 
and  hostilities,  though  unrecorded,  is  reason- 
ably certain.  The  presence  of  armed  ships 
with  the  expedition,  and  their  instructions  to 
fight  their  way  to  the  fort  in  case  of  opposi- 
tion, show  that  he  believed  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  to  be  at  hand.  His  authorization 
to  Anderson  to  capitulate  after  the  ordinary 
risks  of  war  is  evidence  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect a  decisive  battle  or  a  conclusive  victory. 
Whether  the  expedition  would  fail  or  succeed 
was  a  question  of  minor  importance.  He  was 
not  playing  a  game  of  military  strategy  with 
Beauregard.  He  was  looking  through  Sumter 
to  the  loyal  States;  beyond  the  insulted  flag  to 
the  avenging  nation. 

The  rebels,  on  their  part,  had  only  a  choice 
of  evils.  They  were,  as  wrong-doers  are  sure 
to  be,  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Their 
scheme  of  peaceable  secession  demanded  in- 
compatible conditions  —  the  union  of  the  South 
and  the  division  of  the  North.  To  preserve 
the  former  was  to  destroy  the  latter.  If  they 
set  war  in  motion,  they  would  lose  their  Dem- 
ocratic allies  in  the  free  States.  If  they  hesi- 
tated to  fight,  the  revolution  would  collapse 
in  the  slave-States,  As  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, rash  advice  carried  the  day.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  an  uncompromising  fire-eater  to 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Cabinet,  "unless  you 
sprinkle  blood  in  the  face  of  the  people  of 
Alabama,  they  will  be  back  in  the  old  Union 
in  less  than  ten  days."* 

The  possibility  suggested  to  Captain  Hart- 
stene,  that  Sumter  might  be  relieved  by  boats 
on  a  dark  night,  evidently  decided  the  rebel 
authorities  to  order  an  immediate  attack  of 

*  McPherson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  pj\ii2,ii3. 

t  As,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of 
an  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter,  or  of  a  descent 
upon  our  coast  to  that  end  from  the  United  States 
fleet  then  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  it  was 
manifestly  an  imperative  necessity  to  reduce  the  fort 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  ships 
and  the  fort  should  unite  in  a  combined  attack  upon 
us.  Beauregard,  Report,  April  27, 1861.    War  Records. 


the  fort.f  They  could  not  afford  the  risk  ofl 
its  successful  defense.  Its  capture  was  the  very! 
life  of  the  rebellion. 

Therefore,  on  the  loth  of  April,  they  tele- 
graphed to  Beauregard : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorized  character  of} 
the  agent  who  communicated  to  you  the  intention  ofl 
the  Washington  government  to  supply  Fort  Sumter] 
by  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation,  and,] 
if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may] 
determine  to  reduce  it.t 

At  2  p.  M.  on  the  nth  that  officer  accord- 
ingly made  the  demand,  offering  facilities  to 
remove  the  troops,  with  their  arms  and  private 
property,  and  the  privilege  of  saluting  their 
flag.§  The  demand  was  laid  before  a  council 
of  officers,  who  voted  a  unanimous  refusal.  || 
"  I  have  the  honor,"  thereupon  replied  Ander- 
son, "  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  youi 
communication  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
this  fort;  and  to  say  in  reply  thereto,  that  it 
is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense 
of  honor,  and  of  my  obligations  to  my  Govern- 
ment, prevent  my  compliance  " ;  at  the  same 
time  thanking  him  for  his  compliments  and 
courteous  terms. ^  The  rebel  aides-de-camp 
who  bore  these  messages  engaged  in  informal 
conversation  Avith  Anderson,  in  the  course  of 
which,  with  somewhat  careless  freedom,  he 
said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  bat- 
ter the  fort  to  pieces  about  us,  we  shall  be 
starved  out  in  a  few  days."  **  The  phrase  was 
telegraphed  to  Montgomery,  whence  instruc- 
tions came  back  once  more  to  offer  time  to 
deliver  up  the  fort ;  whereupon,  near  midnight 
of  the  nth,  Beauregard  again  wrote: 

If  you  will  state  the  time  at  which  you  will  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter,  and  agree  that  in  the  mean  time  you  will 
not  use  your  guns  against  us  unless  ours  shall  be  em- 
ployed against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from 
opening  fire  upon  you.tt 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  aides 
once  more  reached  the  fort  and  handed  this 
second  message  to  Anderson.  Anderson  in 
return  submitted  to  them  the  following  prop- 
osition in  writing : 

I  will,  if  provided  with  the  proper  and  necessary 
means  of  transportation,  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  by  noon, 
on  the  15th  instant  should  I  not  receive  prior  to  that 
time  controlling  instructions  from  my  Government,  or 
additional  supplies;  and  that  I  will  not  in  the  mean 

X  Walker  to  Beauregard,  April  10,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 
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time  open  my  fire  upon  your  forces  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  some  hostile  act  against  this  fort  or  the 
flag  of  my  Government,  by  the  forces  under  your  com- 
mand or  by  some  portion  of  them,  or  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  showing  a  hostile  intention  on  your 
part  against  this  fort  or  the  flag  it  bears.* 

This  cautious  and  resolute  answer  was  not 
what  the  rebel  commander  desired;  but  ap- 
parently he  expected  nothing  else,  for  he  had 
given  his  aides  discretionary  authority  to  refuse 
the  stipulation.  They  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room  to  consult  and  compose  their  answer, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  April  12,  1861,  handed 
Anderson  their  written  notice  that  the  rebel 
batteries  would  open  their  fire  upon  the  fort 
in  one  hour.  Then  taking  their  leave,  they 
entered  their  boat  and  proceeded  directly  to 
Fort  Johnson,  and  gave  to  the  officer  com- 
manding that  post  "  the  order  to  open  fire  at 
the  time  indicated."  t 

Unwelcome  as  was  the  prospect  of  the  im- 
pending conflict,  it  must  in  one  sense  have 
been  a  relief  as  a  contrast  to  the  uncertainty 
in  which  the  fate  of  the  garrison  had  hung  for 
more  than  three  months.  The  decisive  mo- 
ment of  action  was  at  last  reached,  and  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  every  inmate  of  the  fort 
leaped  into  new  life  under  the  supreme  imptilse 
of  combat.  Until  the  full  dawning  of  the  morn- 
ing, nothing  could  be  done  within  the  fort.  An- 
derson gave  the  necessary  orders  about  the 
coming  attack.  The  sentinels  were  all  with- 
drawn from  their  exposed  stations  on  the  par- 
apet ;  every  gate  and  opening  was  closed ; 
the  men  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  casemates  except  on  special 
summons.  These  few  preparations  hastily  com- 
pleted, Sumter  seemed  to  the  outside  world  to 
have  relapsed  into  the  sectirity  and  silence  of 
a  peaceful  sleep. 

The  fort  had  been  built  on  an  artificial  island 
midway  in  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor; 
it  was  three  miles  from  the  city,  but  projecting 
points  of  the  neighboring  islands  inclosed  it  in 
a  triangle.  On  these  the  rebels  had  built  their 
siege  works  —  to  the  north-east  Fort  Moultrie 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  distant  1800  yards;  to 
the  south,  the  Cumming's  Point  batteries  on 
Morris  Island,  distant  1300  yards ;  to  the  west, 
Fort  Johnson  on  James  Island,  distant  2500 
yards.  Some  were  built  merely  to  oppose  the 
expected  reenforcements  through  the  harbor 
channels;  most  ofthem  were  earth-works.  Two 
were  constructed  of  wood  and  protected  with 
railroad  iron ;  one  of  these  had  been  designed 
to  serve  as  a  floating  battery,  but  pro\ing  a 

*  Anderson  to  Beauregard,  April  12,  1861, 2.30  A.  M. 
Victor,  "Southern  Rebellion." 

tChesnut  and  Lee  to  Jones,  April  12,  1861.  ^^■ar 
Records. 

t  F.  J.  Porter,  Inspection  Report.  War  Records. 


failure  in  this  object,  was  now  advantageously 
grounded  behind  a  protecting  sea-wall.  Alto- 
gether there  were  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
of  these  batteries,  mounting  a  total  of  thirty 
guns  and  seventeen  mortars,  manned  and  sup- 
ported by  a  volunteer  force  of  four  to  six  thou- 
sand men.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
holiday  soldiers,  but  among  their  officers 
were  a  dozen  or  two  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Federal  army  and  possessed  of  a  thorough 
military  education.  To  these  the  management 
of  the  enterprise  was  mainly  confided. 

Fort  Sumter,  on  its  part,  was  a  scarcely 
completed  work,  dating  back  to  the  period  of 
smooth-bore  guns  of  small  caliber;  its  walls 
were  of  brick,  forty  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
thick ;  it  was  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
guns,  to  be  mounted  in  two  tiers  of  casemates 
and  on  the  parapet.  But  when  Anderson  in- 
spected it  on  his  arrival  in  November  previous, 
the  brick-work  of  walls  and  casemates  was 
still  unfinished,  and  only  a  few  guns  were 
mounted.!  Foster,  the  engineer  in  charge,  had, 
with  limited  help  and  materials,  and  in  the 
face  of  constant  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, pushed  the  work  towards  completion. 
There  was  now  a  total  of  forty-eight  guns 
mounted  and  ready  for  use,  though  furnished 
with  very  rude  and  insufficient  appliances. 
Of  these,  twenty-one  were  in  the  casemates 
and  twenty-seven  on  the  parapet.  To  man 
and  support  them  Anderson  had  a  garrison 
of  nine  commissioned  officers,  sixty-eight  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  eight  musi- 
cians, and  forty-three  non-combatant  laborers 
—  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
souls.  We  shall  see  that  while  the  opposing 
artillery  was  nearly  equal  in  number,  there 
existed,  in  fact,  a  great  disparity  in  its  quality. 
Not  only  was  Anderson's  fire  diffused  and  that 
of  the  enemy  concentrated,  but  the  rebels  had 
on  their  side  seventeen  ten-inch  mortars,  which 
could  deliver  a  vertical  fire  and  drop  large 
shells  into  the  fort;  while  Anderson  had  noth- 
ing to  answer  them  but  the  horizontal  fire  of 
his  guns  to  throw  missiles  against  the  face  of 
the  rebel  bomb-proofs,  formed  of  heavy  sand- 
banks or  sloping  railroad  iron. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  were  informed 
of  the  intended  bombardment ;  months  of 
speech-making,  drilling,  and  war  preparation 
had  excited  an  intense  eagerness  to  witness 
the  fight.  In  the  yet  prevailing  darkness  they 
came  pouring  out  of  their  houses  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  and  thronged  to  the  wharves 
and  buildings  on  the  bay,  where  they  sought 
advantageous  positions  to  behold  the  long- 
wished-for  spectacle.  At  about  half-past  four, 
as  the  dim  outline  of  Fort  Sumter  began  to 
define  itself  in  the  morning  twilight,  they  saw 
a  shell  rise  from  the  mortar  batteries  near  Fort 
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Johnson,  and  make  its  slow  and  graceful  curve 
upon  Sumter.  This  was  the  signal.  Gun  after 
gun  and  battery  after  battery  responded  to 
its  summons,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  all  the 
besieging  works  were  engaged  in  an  active 
cannonade. 

Inside  of  Sumter  the  garrison  received  the 
assault  with  a  certain  degree  of  deliberation. 
The  first  care  was  to  note  the  effect  of  the 
firing.  The  opening  shots  of  the  rebels  were 
badly  aimed,  and  fell  wide  of  the  mark.  With 
the  advancing  daylight  their  gunners  obtained 
a  better  range;  the  solid  shot  began  to  strike 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  shells  from  the 
mortars  to  explode  with  alarming  precision 
over  the  parapet.  Nevertheless,  no  great  or 
rapid  damage  was  done.  One  vital  point  was, 
however,  quickly  decided.  Housed  in  the  case- 
mates, the  garrison  was  comparatively  safe; 
but  out  on  the  unprotected  parapet,  under  the 
concentrated  fire  of  all  the  rebel  artillery,  An- 
derson's little  handful  of  cannoneers  would  melt 
away  like  frost  in  the  morning  sun.  AVith  a 
full  war  garrison  he  could  have  replaced  offi- 
cers and  men  as  they  were  shot  down;  but 
with  only  sufficient  trained  force  to  work 
nine  guns,  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  His  first  reluctant  duty,  therefore, 
was  to  order  the  abandonment  of  all  his  bar- 
bette guns.  These  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, more  than  half  his  available  armament, 
and  comprising  nearly  all  his  pieces  of  large 
caliber.  Through  this  necessity  alone.  Fort 
Sumter  was  largely  shorn  of  its  offensive  pow- 
er. His  twenty-one  casemate  guns,  of  which 
only  four  were  forty-two  pounders,  and  the 
remainder  thirty-twos,  constituted  the  total 
of  his  fighting  artillery. 

The  rations  of  bread  having  been  exhausted 
a  day  or  two  before,  the  command  breakfasted 
on  pork  and  water,  and  at  about  7  o'clock 
Captain  Abner  Doubleday,  the  ranking  officer, 
took  his  station  at  a  casemate  gun  and  hurled 
the  defiance  of  Sumter,  with  a  solid  shot, 
against  the  formidable  iron-clad  battery  on 
Cumming's  Point.  Fully  roused  by  the  com- 
bined excitements  of  resentment  and  danger, 
the  men  sprang  with  alacrity  to  their  duty ; 
even  the  forty-three  engineer  workmen,  for- 
getting their  character  of  non-combatants, 
eagerly  volunteered  and  rendered  active  serv- 
ice in  the  defense.  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  garrison  somewhat  outstripped  its  pru- 
dence. They  began  the  engagement  with  a 
supply  of  only  seven  hundred  cartridges;  by 
the  middle  of  the  day  this  stock  had  Ijccome 
so  much  reduced  that  the  fort  was  compelled 
to  slacken  its  fire.  From  this  time  on  only  six 
guns  were  kept  in  action  —  two  towards  Morris 
Island,  two  towards  P'ort  Moultrie,  and  two 
towards  the  batteries  on  the  west  end  of  Sulli- 


van's Island.  These  were  also  fired  at  longer 
intervals,  while  the  only  six  needles  in  the  fort 
were  kept  busy  sewing  up  cartridge-bags  out 
of  the  extra  clothing,  blankets,  hospital  sheets, 
and  even  coarse  paper. 

So  the  unequal  combat  went  on  throughout 
the  first  day.  The  journal  of  the  bombard- 
ment kept  by  Captain  Foster  shows  that  no 
very  decisive  damage  was  effected  on  either 
side.  From  the  fort  there  were  occasional  good 
shots.  The  iron-clad  batteries  were  repeatedly 
struck,  but  the  light  balls  bounded  off"  their 
sloping  roofs.  At  other  batteries  they  buried 
themselves  harmlessly  in  the  impervious  rebel 
sand-banks.  Embrasures  were  struck;  grou^js 
of  rebel  officers  and  men  allowing  their  curios- 
ity to  draw  them  out  from  their  shelter  were 
hustled  pell-mell  back  into  their  bomb-proofs  ; 
an  incautious  schooner,  receiving  a  ball,  hauled 
down  her  Confederate  flag  and  hurried  out  of 
range ;  the  two  forty-two  pounders  bearing 
on  Moultrie  silenced  a  gun,  riddled  the 
barracks  and  quarters,  and  tore  three  holes 
through  the  rebel  flag. 

The  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter 
[says  Foster]  during  the  day  was  very  marked  in 
respect  to  the  vertical  fire.  Tliisvi^as  so  well  directed, 
and  so  well  sustained,  that  from  the  seventeen  mortars 
engaged  in  firing  ten-inch  shells  one-half  of  the  shells 
came  within  or  exploded  above  the  parapet  of  the  fort, 
and  only  about  ten  buried  themselves  in  the  soft  earth  of 
the  parade  without  exploding.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the 
direct  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  not  so  marked  as 
the  vertical.  For  several  hours'  firing  from  the  com- 
mencement, a  large  proportion  of  their  shot  missed  the 
fort.  Subsequently  it  improved,  and  did  consideral)le 
damage  to  the  roof  and  upper  story  of  the  barracks 
and  quarters,  and  to  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  on  the 
gorge.  .  .  .  The  shots  from  the  guns  in  the  batteries 
on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island  did  not  produce 
any  considerable  direct  effect,  but  many  of  them  took 
the  gorge  in  reverse  in  their  fall,  completely  riddling 
tlie  officers'  quarters,  even  down  to  the  first  story,  so 
great  was  the  angle  of  fall  of  many  of  the  balls. 

One  additional  danger  manifested  itself: 
three  times  during  the  day  the  wooden  build- 
ings in  the  fort  caught  fire,  but  were  extin- 
guished without  great  difficulty,  being  low 
and  easily  accessible.  The  rebel  batteries, 
provided  with  several  furnaces,  now  and  then 
fired  a  hot  shot ;  but  whether  these  or  burst- 
ing sheUs  started  the  burning  the  officers 
themselves  could  not  determine.  The  very 
work  of  ruin  going  on  in  the  building  used 
as  officers'  quarters  aided  in  restraining  the 
flames.  The  hallways  were  provided  with  iron 
water-tanks,  which,  being  soon  perforated  by 
cannon-balls,  deluged  the  chambers,  and  ren- 
dered the  wood  difficult  to  ignite. 

Amid  experience  of  this  kind  the  eventful 
1 2th  of  April,  the  first  day  of  the  Sumter 
bombardment,  at  length  drew  to  a  close.  The 
fire  of  Sumter  ceased ;  the  direct  fire  of  the 
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rebel  batteries  slackened,  and  was  finally  dis- 
continued ;  only  the  mortars  kept  up  a  slow 
and  sullen  bombardment  through  the  night  at 
intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The 
work  of  sewing  up  cartridge-bags  was  contin- 
ued until  midnight;  sentinels  and  lookouts 
were  stationed  to  watch  for  the  possible  coming 
of  boats  from  the  fleet  —  possibly  of  boats 
bearing  a  storming  party  from  the  rebel 
camps.  But  the  night  proved  dark  and  rainy, 
with  a  continuance  of  the  prevailing  gale, 
making  the  waters  of  the  harbor  too  rough 
for  either  of  these  undertakings.  Under  cover 
of  the  thick  gloom,  Foster,  the  engineer,  vent- 
ured outside  the  walls  and  satisfied  himself 
"  by  personal  inspection  that  the  exterior  of 
the  work  was  not  damaged  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  and  that  all  the  facilities  for  taking 
in  supplies  in  case  they  arrived  were  as  com- 
plete as  circumstances  would  admit."  *  Three 
United  States  men-of-war  had  been  seen  oft" 
the  bar  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  fort  had 
dipped  its  flag  in  signal  to  them.  What  was 
the  fleet  doing  ? 

The  several  vessels  of  the  Fox  expedition 
were  scarcely  at  sea  when  they  encountered  a 
driving  gale.  Captain  Fox  himself,  who  sailed 
in  the  Baltic  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  changed  destination  of  the 
flag-ship  Powhatan.  This  was  doubtless  an 
entirely  unintentional  omission,  arising  through 
the  cares,  the  dangers,  the  confusion,  the 
cross-purposes,  the  system  of  profound  secrecy 
which  for  a  few  days  prevailed  at  Washington. 
The  Baltic  reached  the  rendezvous  off  Charles- 
ton just  in  time  to  hear  the  opening  guns  of 
the  bombardment.  The  Harriet  Lane  was  al- 
ready there.  The  Pawnee  arrived  at  daylight. 
There  was  an  apparent  conflict  of  orders,  and 
a  hesitation  to  cooperate.  The  Baltic  and  the 
Harriet  Lane  stood  in  to  ofter  to  carry  provis- 
ions to  the  fort;  but  as  they  neared  the  bar 
of  the  harbor,  they  saw  by  the  quick-flashing 
rebel  guns  that  the  war  was  already  begun. 
At  this  intelligence,  the  commander  of  the 
Paivnee  declared  his  intention  to  go  in  and 
'•'  share  the  fate  of  his  brethren  of  the  army." 
Fox,  cool  and  practical,  brought  him  back  to 
reason  by  explaining  the  Government  instruc- 
tions, and  induced  him  to  await  the  chance 
of  rendering  more  effective  service.  The  two 
ships  of  war  anchored  near  the  bar,  and  the 
Baltic  stood  off  and  on  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Poiohatan  and  the  tugs.  This,  however, 
was  a  vain  hope.  The  Poiuhatan  was  on  her 
way  to  Pensacola,  the  tugs  had  been  scattered 
by  the  storm.  The  Freeborn  was  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  New  York.  The  Uncle  Ben 
was  driven  into  Wilmington  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.     The    Yankee  failed  to 
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reach  the  rendezvous  till  long  after  the  whole 
affair  was  over.  But,  still  ignorant  of  these 
disasters,  and  hoping  hourly  for  the  arrival  of 
the  missing  vessels,  the  fleet  waited  and  made 
signals  all  the  long  afternoon  and  through  the 
dark  and  stormy  night,  while  the  lookouts  in 
the  garrison  were  anxiously  scanning  the  tur- 
bulent waters  of  the  bay  for  the  coming  of  the 
boats,  and  the  rebel  gunners  stood  by  their 
channel  batteries  in  the  drenching  rain  hop- 
ing to  intercept  and  sink  them. 

Captain  Fox  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
were  sorely  disappointed  at  the  non-arrival  of 
the  Powhatan  and  the  tugs.  The  former  had 
on  board  the  armed  launches  and  the  neces- 
sary sailors  to  man  them ;  the  tugs  were  to 
have  carried  the  supplies  and  perhaps  drawn 
the  boats  in  tow.  With  these  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, there  is  every  probability  that  they 
would  have  reached  the  fort.  The  storm  was 
both  an  advantage  and  a  hindrance ;  it  increased 
the  friendly  darkness  to  hide  them  from  the 
rebel  gunners,  but  at  the  same  time  it  lashed 
the  waters  of  the  bay  into  fury.  When  morn- 
ing came,  such  had  been  the  pitchy  gloom  of 
the  night  and  the  roaring  of  the  rain  and  the 
surf,  that  the  commanders  of  the  rebel  batteries 
were  unable  to  report  that  their  watch  and 
guard  had  been  completely  effective.  "  Opin- 
ions differ,"  wrote  one  of  their  best  officers, 
"  as  to  whether  anything  got  into  Sumter  last 
night.  They  may  or  may  not.  The  night  was 
dark  and  occasionally  stormy,  and  a  heavy 
sea  runnmg.  If  anything  did,  it  could  not  have 
been  very  extensive."! 

With  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Captain  Fox 
and  the  officers  began  to  despair  of  the  Pow- 
hatan and  the  tugs.  Unwflling  to  remain  mere 
idle  spectators  of  the  fight,  they  cast  about  to 
use  such  expedients  as  presented  themselves. 
Among  the  merchant  vessels  by  this  time  col- 
lected at  the  bar,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, was  an  ice  schooner;  this  they  impressed 
and  began  to  prepare  for  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  following  night.  There  were  plenty  of  vol- 
unteers among  both  officers  and  seamen  for 
the  hazardous  duty;  but  long  before  night- 
fall the  bombardment  had  come  to  an  end. 
That  Captain  Fox's  undertaking  thus  termi- 
nated without  direct  practical  result  was  not 
his  fault.  With  characteristic  firmness  and 
generosity.  President  Lincoln  took  upon  hnn- 
self  the  principal  blame  for  its  failure. 

The  practicability  of  your  plan  [so  he  wrote  to  Fox 
soon  afterward]  was  not  in  fact  brought  to  a  test.  By 
reason  of  a  £;ale  well  known  in  advance  to  be  possible 
and  not  improbable,  the  tugs,  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan,  never  readied  the  ground  ;  wliile,  by  an  accident 
for  which  you  were  in  nowise  responsible,  and  possi- 
bly I  to  some  extent  was,  you  were  deprived  of  a  war- 
vessel,  with  her  men,  which  you  deemed  of  great  im- 
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portance  to  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  You  and  I  both 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  country  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sum- 
ter, even  if  it  shouki  fail ;  and  it  is  no  small  consolation 
now  to  feel  that  our  anticipation  is  justified  bv  the  re- 
sult.* 

"  Fort  Sumter  opened  early  and  spitefully, 
and  paid  especial  attention  to  Fort  Moultrie — 
almost  every  shot  grazing  the  crest  of  the  par- 
apet, and  crashing  through  the  quarters.!" 
This  was  the  rebel  report  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  day's  bombardment,  April  13. 
The  garrison  of  Sumter  was  refreshed  by  a 
night"  of  comparatively  secure  rest  in  their 
casemates,  and,  no  doubt,  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  pork  and  water,  and,  so  long  as  the  stock 
of  cartridges  made  up  during  the  night  held 
out,  they  kept  up  so  brisk  a  fire  from  their  few 
guns  that  the  rebels  began  to  be  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  that  the  fort  had  really  been  reen- 
forced.  On  their  side  the  besiegers  also  in- 
creased both  the  speed  of  firing  and  their 
accuracy  of  aim,  and  seeing  that  they  were 
making  no  headway  in  the  test  of  breaching 
the  walls,  they  begafi  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  use  of  red-hot  shot.| 

Thus  far  this  unequal  contest  of  nearly 
fifty  concentrating  guns,  replied  to  by  about 
six,  had  gone  on  without  material  damage  to 
either  party  —  showing,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  each,  nothing  but  indented  brick 
walls  or  displaced  sand-bags,  battered  chim- 
neys and  perforated  barracks,  a  few  slight 
contusions  from  splinters,  and  one  or  two  dis- 
abled guns.  According  to  all  the  reports,  it 
might  have  proceeded  at  this  rate  the  whole 
week,  and  the  waste  of  ammunition  would 
have  been  its  most  serious  feature.  But  at  this 
stage  a  new  element  entered  into  the  strife, 
and  soon  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  against 
the  unlucky  garrison  of  Sumter. 

At  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  roof 
of  the  officers'  quarters  once  more  caught  fire, 
either  from  a  bursting  shell  or  a  red-hotshot; 
and  this  time  a  distance  from  water,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  enemy's  missiles,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  extinguish  the  flames.  Worse  than  all, 
ii  fjuickly  became  evident  that  the  fire  would 
soon  encircle  the  magazine  and  make  it  im- 
perative to  close  it.  At  Captain  Foster's  sug- 
gestion, all  hands  not  employed  at  the  guns 
now  sprang  to  the  work  of  taking  out  a  sup- 
ply of  powder.  About  fifty  barrels  were  thus 
secured,  distributed  for  safety  in  the  various 
casemates,  and  covered  with  wet  blankets, 
when  the  fire  and  heat  so  far  increased  that 
it  was  necessary  to  close  the  heavy  metal 
doors  of  the  magazine  and  bank  it  up  with 
earth.  The  enemy,  observing  the  smoke,  re- 
doubled the  fire   of  the  batteries;  a   strong 
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south  wind  carried  the  flame  to  all  the  bar- 
racks inside  the  fort ;  and  though  the  men 
fought  the  advance  of  the  fire,  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  give  way  and  take  refuge 
in  the  casemates.  Even  here  they  were  not 
safe ;  the  course  of  the  wind  was  such  as  to 
fill  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  fort  with 
blinding,  stifling  smoke ;  the  men  crouched 
close  down  to  the  floors,  covered  their  faces 
with  wet  handkerchiefs,  or  took  exposed  sta- 
tions near  the  embrasures  to  obtain  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  still 
subtler  danger  pursued  them.  The  rapid  con- 
flagration and  sweeping  wind  had  filled  the  air 
with  fire-flakes,  and  these  drifted  on  the  strong 
currents  and  counter-currents  into  the  case- 
mates to  such  an  extent  as  to  ignite  the  beds, 
boxes,  and  various  small  articles  hastily  col- 
lected there.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
fifty  barrels  of  powder  saved  with  so  much  ex- 
ertion from  the  magazine  could  no  longer  be 
kept,  and  upon  Anderson's  order  all  but  five 
ban-els  were  thrown  through  the  embrasures  of 
the  fort  into  the  sea.  Noon  had  meanwhile 
come,  and,  engaged  in  these  pressing  occupa- 
tions, the  garrison  had  ceased  firing.  By-and- 
by  the  wind  changed  a  little,  rendering  the 
situation  somewhat  safer  and  more  comfort- 
able. There  were  but  few  cartridges  left ;  still 
an  occasional  shot  was  fired,  which  the  rebels 
themselves,  roused  to  admiration  of  the  gar- 
rison, received  with  cheers. 

A  new  incident  now  engaged  general  atten- 
tion. The  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  struck  seven 
different  times  during  the  first  day  and  three 
the  second,  fell  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  a  couple 
of  men,  without  much  delay,  again  hoisted  the 
flag  on  a  jury-mast  extemporized  on  the  par- 
apet. The  rebels  had  meanwhile  noted  the 
fall  of  the  flag,  and  sent  several  different  com- 
munications to  Sumter.  The  first  messenger 
was  the  ubiquitous  and  eccentric  Senator  Wig- 
fall.  Beauregard,  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him 
as  an  aide  to  the  commander  of  Morris  Island, 
From  there,  after  a  short  consultation  among 
the  rebel  officers,  he  was  dispatched  to  Fort 
Sumter  to  make  inquiries.  He  crossed  the  bay 
dramatically  in  an  open  boat,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief tied  to  his  sword  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  clambered  up  the  wall  to  an  accessible 
embrasure,  where,  one  account  says,  an  aston- 
ished artilleryman,  seeing  this  unique  appari- 
tion, summarily  made  him  a  prisoner  of  war.  § 

Officers  soon  came,  however,  and  after  a 
somewhat  spirited  dialogue,  and  some  further 
waving  of  Wigfall's  sword  and  handkerchief 
out  of  an  embrasure,  to  which  the  rebel  bat- 
teries paid  no  attention,  he  was  brought  into 
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Anderson's  presence.  He  made  a  compli- 
mentary speech  to  Anderson,  requesting  that 
hostihties  might  be  suspended  and  terms  of 
evacuation  arranged.  What  then  occurred 
Captain  Foster  reports  as  follows : 

The  commanding  officer  desiring  to  know  what 
terms  he  came  to  offer,  Mr.  Wigfali  replied,  "  Any 
terms  that  you  may  desire, —  your  own  terms, —  the 
precise  nature  of  which  General  Beauregard  will  ar- 
range with  you."  The  commanding  officer  then 
accepted  the  conditions,  saying  that  the  terms  he  ac- 
cepted were  those  proposed  by  General  Beauregard 
on  the  iith,  namely:  to  evacuate  the  fort  with  his 
command,  taking  arms  and  all  private  and  company 
property,  saluting  the  United  States  flag  as  it  was 
lowered,  and  being  conveyed,  if  he  desired  it,  to  any 
Northern  port.  With  this  understanding  Mr.  \Vigfall 
left,  and  the  white  flag  was  raised  and  the  United 
States  flag  lowered  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  officious  Wigfali  had  not  been  gone  a 
great  while  when  two  different  messages  ar- 
rived at  Sumter  from  General  Beauregard  — 
the  first  to  inquire  whether  Anderson  needed 
assistance,  and  the  second  to  tender  him  the 
use  of  a  fire-engine  and  the  services  of  a  sur- 
geon, both  of  which  they  had  brought  from 
the  city.  All  of  these  Anderson  declined  with 
thanks,  saying  he  had  no  wounded,  that  the 
fire  was  by  this  time  nearly  burned  out,  and 
that  he  thought  the  magazine  safe.  From  these 
interviews  Anderson  now  learned  that  Beau- 
regard was  entirely  ignorant  of  Wigfall's  mis- 
sion or  his  own  capitulation.  He  explained 
the  circumstances,  and  threatened  to  hoist 
again  his  flag.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
first  to  submit  the  matter  to  be  fully  reported 
at  headquarters.  General  Beauregard,  after 
some  parley,  ratified  Wigfall's  unauthorized 
proceeding  and  accepted  Anderson's  terms  in 
detail.  By  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening 
the  capitulation  was  definitely  arranged,  and 
on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  April  14,  Ander- 
son and  his  command  sailed  northward  in  the 
Baltic,  which  had  come  to  the  relief  of  Sumter. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  Anderson's  ca- 
pitulation was  hasty.  The  defense  of  the  fort 
can  hardly  be  called  heroic ;  there  was  not  a 
man  killed,  not  a  casemate  gun  disabled,  not 
a  breach  in  the  walls,  plenty  of  ammunition 
in  the  magazine,  and  starvation  not  immedi- 
ately impending. 

The  burning  of  the  quarters  [says  Captain  Foster] 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  defense  while  the  fire 
lasted,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  and  smoke  were  almost 
stifling,  and  as  the  fire  burned  all  around  the  maga- 
zines, obliging  them  to  be  closed,  and  thus  preventing 
our  getting  powder  to  continue  the  firing.  It  also  de- 
stroyed the  main  gates  and  the  gun-carriages  on  tlie 


*The  opinion  of  the  rebel  engineer,  after  the  bom- 
bardment, agrees  with  that  of  Captain  Foster.  Major 
Whiting  wrote  as  follows  to  Beauregard,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  proposing  to  abandon  Morris  Island  :  "  Fort 
Sumter  cannot  be  retaken  from  Morris  Island  alone. 
Your  mortar  batteries  have  accomplished  that  work. 


parapet  of  the  gorge.  But  we  could  have  resumed  the 
firing  as  soon  as  the  walls  cooled  sufficiently  to  oj)en 
the  magazine,  and  then,  having  blown  down  the  wall 
left  projecting  above  the  parapet,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
flying  bricks,  and  built  up  the  main  gates  with  stones 
and  rubbish,  the  fort  would  actually  have  been  in  a 
more  defensible  condition  than  when  the  action  com- 
menced. .  .  .  The  want  of  provisions  would  soon 
have  caused  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  but  with  plenty 
of  cartridges  the  men  would  have  cheerfully  fought 
five  or  six  days,  and,  if  necessary,  much  longer,  on 
pork  alone,  of  which  we  had  a  sufficient  supply.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  breach  could  have  been  effected  in  the 
gorge  .at  the  distance  of  the  battery  on  Cumming's 
Point  within  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  even  then,  with 
the  small  garrison  to  defend  it  and  means  for  obstruct- 
ing it  at  our  disposal,  the  operation  of  assaulting  it, 
with  even  vastly  superior  numbers,  would  have  been 
very  doubtful  in  its  results.* 

An  ambitious  and  combative  commander, 
therefore,  carefully  noting  these  elements  of 
strength  and  resistance,  and  seeing  a  reliev- 
ing fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  would 
have  "  held  the  fort,"  and  sent  back  a  mes- 
sage of  defiance.  But  when  Anderson  first 
took  command  of  Sumter  he  wrote  that  "  my 
position  here  is  rather  a  politico-military  than 
a  military  one,"  and  on  this  assumption  he 
seems  to  have  acted  throughout.  Viewed  ni 
a  political  light,  his  conduct  is  perfectly  justi- 
fiable. He  had  faithfully  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  and  the  honor  of 
the  flag.  He  had  repelled  force  by  force.  Obey- 
ing President  Lincoln's  instructions,  he  had 
incurred  the  ordinary  risks  of  war,  and  now 
possessed  full  authority  to  save  himself  and 
his  command  by  capitulation. 

In  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  the  insur- 
gents for  the  third  time  made  active,  aggressive 
war  upon  the  United  States,  even  if  we  leave 
out  of  sight  the  occupation  of  forts  by  sim- 
ple entrance  or  by  the  show  of  force,  the 
building  of  batteries  to  menace  Sumter,  and 
receiving  the  surrender  made  by  Twiggs  in 
Texas.  In  fact,  since  the  27th  of  December,  a 
continued  series  of  acts  had  been  perpetrated 
by  them,  not  only  outraging  the  authority  of, 
but  levying  actual  war  against,  the  United 
States. 

The  rebels  indulged  in  great  rejoicing  over 
their  victory.  Charleston,  which  had  for  two 
days  witnessed  the  bombardment  almost  cti 
?/iasse,  w^as  once  more  vociferous  with  speeches 
and  ablaze  with  bonfires;  while  at  Mont- 
gomery the  insurgent  Secretary  of  War  or- 
dered an  official  salute  to  celebrate  the  sur- 
render, and  to  emphasize  the  prediction  of  the 
previous  evening  that  the  rebel  flag  would 

It  cannot  be  touched  from  Cumming's  Point.  The 
late  bombardment  shows  that.  Let  the  enemy  oc- 
cupy it  [Morris  Island]  entirely.  We  can  shell  him 
out  from  our  remaining  mortar  batteries  and  keep 
him  at  a  distance.''  Whiting  to  Beauregard,  April  i  7, 
1861.    MS. 
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"  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at 
Washington  before  the  istof  May."  * 

Looking  back  now  at  the  events  of  the  first 
month  of  Lincoln's  administration,  we  must 
wonder  at  the  impression  which  prevailed 
then,  and  which  has  so  often  been  expressed 
by  impulsive  men  since,  that  he  was  too  slow 
in  making  his  decision  to  provision  and  re- 
enforce  Fort  Sumter. 

We  find  that  on  the  15th  of  March,  only 
ten  days  after  his  first  information  about  the 
condition  of  the  fort,  he  formally  asked  the 
written  opinion  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  only  three 
weeks  later,  he  gave  his  final  order  that  the 
expedition  should  proceed  on  its  mission.  The 
intervening  time  was  spent  by  him  in  consult- 
ing his  Cabinet  and  his  military  and  naval 
officers  about  possible  plans  for  relief  and 
reenforcement ;  about  alternative  policies  to 
be  pursued ;  watching  the  culminating  treason 
in  the  South  and  the  slowly  swelling  loyalty 
in  the  North ;  awaiting  the  end  of  the  contra- 
dictory words  and  acts  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, whose  majority  protested  Unionism 
in  public  and  at  last  voted  secession  in  secret ; 
allowing  his  Secretary  of  State,  by  an  unoffi- 
cial negotiation  with  the  rebel  commissioners, 
to  disclose  the  attitude  of  the  Montgomery 
cabinet;  using  the  delay  which  the  rebels  sup- 
posed they  had  contrived  for  their  own  benefit 
for  preparing  the  Sumter  expedition ;  making 
the  individual  members  of  his  Cabinet  respon- 
sible to  the  party  and  to  the  country  for  the 
advice  they  gave ;  and  finally,  by  all  this,  to 
gain  a  coveted  "choice  of  position"  and  com- 
pel the  rebels  to  attack  and  thus  consolidate 
the  North. 

When  he  finally  gave  the  order  that  the  fleet 
should  sail  he  was  master  of  the  situation ; 
master  of  his  Cabinet ;  master  of  the  moral 
attitude  and  issues  of  the  struggle;  master  of 
the  public  opinion  which  must  arise  out  of 
the  impending  conflict;  master  if  the  rebels 
hesitated  or  repented,  because  they  would 
thereby  forfeit  their  prestige  with  the  South  ; 
master  if  they  persisted,  for  he  would  then 
command  a  united  North.  And  all  this  was 
done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  in  the 
retirement  which  gives  calm  reflection,  but 
after  the  rush  and  hurry  of  a  triumphal  jour- 
ney and  the  parade  of  an  inauguration,  in 
the  confusion  of  conflicting  counsel,  the 
worry  of  preliminary  appointments,  the  prev- 
alence of  an  atmosphere  of  treason  and  in- 
surrection, the  daily  defection  of  Government 
officials. 

In  the  face  of  such  self-assertion  and  vic- 
tory, the  verdict  of  history  can  never  be  that 
he  was  tardy  or  remiss;  to  have  acted  more 
•"  Rebellion  Record." 


peremptorily  in  that  strange  crisis,  when  all 
men's  minds  were  simply  groping  and  drifting, 
would  have  brought  upon  him  the  just  criticism 
of  recklessness.    No  act  of  his  will  gain  him 
greater  credit  than  his  kindly  forbearance  and 
patient  wisdom  in  allowing  full  time  and  re-  i 
flection  for  the  final  decision  at  this  supreme  ! 
juncture.    He  had  said  in  his  inaugural:  *'  In  \ 
your   hands,  my   dissatisfied  fellow-'country-  \ 
men,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  \ 
of  civil  war.    The  Government  will  not  assail  ; 
you.    You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors."    This  promise  to  \ 
the  South  he  kept  in  its  most  vital  spirit  and  I 
meaning.    An  autocratic  ruler  might  have  act- 
ed more  arbitrarily ;  but  in  a  representative  gov- 
ernment it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  await  and  rely  upon  the  slow 
but  mighty  anger  of  an  outraged  patriotism. 

THE    CALL    TO    ARMS. 

President  Lincoln's  decision  and  orders 
to  prepare  the  Sumter  and  Pickens  expeditions 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  serious  pos- 
sibflities  of  civil  war;  and  better  to  understand 
any  mflitary  problems  with  which  he  might 
have  to  deal,  he  wrote  to  General  Scott  on 
the  ist  of  April,  as  follows: 

Would  it  impose  too  much  labor  on  General  Scott 
to  make  short,  comprehensive,  daily  reports  to  me  of 
what  occurs  in  his  department,  includmg  movements 
by  liimself,  and  under  his  orders,  and  the  receipt  of 
intelligence?    If  not,  I  will  thank  him  to  do  so.t 

General  Scott  at  once  complied  with  the 
request,  and  from  the  ist  of  April  to  the  4th 
of  May  sent  the  President  nearly  every  day  a 
short  memorandum  in  his  own  handwriting, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  confiden- 
tial " —  the  whole  series  forming  collectively 
a  sort  of  historical  journal  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  authenticity;  and  portions  of  it 
show  better  than  any  comment  what  was  bg- 
ing  done  by  the  new  Administration  to  meet 
the  crisis  which  the  Fort  Sumter  bombardment 
precipitated  upon  the  country. 

"  General  Scott's  daUy  report,  No.  3," — so 
indorsed  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  and  dated 
April  3,  1861, —  in  part  runs  thus: 

There  will  remain  in  Washington  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  recruits  from  Carlisle  recruiting  depot,  about 
Somen  and  horses;  Magruder's  horse  artillery;  Grif- 
fin's ditto,  belonging  to  the  Military  Academy  and  now 
needed  there;  Elsey's  foot  artillery  and  Ilaskin's  ditto. 
The  companies  of  foot  artillery  are  acting  as  infantry. 
The  number  of  marines  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
varies.  We  heard  to-day  that  the  number  now  there 
is  some  200.  Tlicrc  is  not  anotlicr  company  of  regu- 
lars williin  reach  of  Washington,  except  7  at  Foit  Mon- 
rf)e,  making  al)Out  400  men,  tlie  minimum  force  needed 
there  under  existing  circumstances;  one  company  at 
the  Fayetteville  arsenal,  N.  C.,  to  guard  arms  and  am- 
munition against  a  thick  population  of  blacks;  a  gar- 
rison of  recruits  (50)  at  Ft.   Washington,  ten  miles 

t  Unpublished  MS. 
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below  us ;  a  garrison  of  loo  recruits  in  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore;  about  750  recruits  in  New  Yorlc  Iiarbor  ; 
220  ditlo  at  Newport  Barracks  opposite  to  Cincinnati, 
and  about  350  men  at  JelTerson  liarracks  and  the  St. 
Louis  arsenal  near  by,  mostly  recruits.* 

This  memorandum  was  supplemented  two 
days  later  (April  5,  1 861)  by  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  President, 
which  showed  the  full  strength  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  and  its  distribution  to  be 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  East,  3894;  Department  of  the 
West,  3584;  Department  of  Texas,  2258;  Depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  2624;  Department  of  Utah, 
685  ;  Department  of  the  Pacific,  3382  ;  miscellaneous, 
686;  grand  total,  officers  and  men,  17,113.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  5,  1861  : 

I  have  nothing  of  special  interest  to  report  to-day  ; 
but  that  machinations  against  the  Government  and  this 
capital  are  secretly  going  on  all  around  us,  in  Virginia, 
in  Maryland,  and  here,  as  well  as  farther  south,  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that  they  are  as  yet 
formidable,  or  are  likely  ever  to  come  to  a  head.  I 
have  no  policemen  at  my  service,  and  no  fund  for  the 
payment  of  detectives,  but  under  the  circumstances 
recommend  that  such  agents  should  be  at  once  em- 
ployed in  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington,  Alex- 
andria, Richmond,  and  Norfolk.  For  the  reasons  stated, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  a  militia  force  should 
be  called  out  to  defend  this  Capital,  under  section  2 
of  the  militia  act,  passed  February  28,  1795.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  call,  however,  may  not  be  very  distant.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  6,  1861: 

A  second  steamer  will  arrive  from  Texas  at  New 
York  in  a  day  or  two,  with  six  troops  of  dismounted 
cavalry.  In  advance,  I  have  ordered  two  of  those 
companies  or  troops  to  proceed  from  the  ship  to  this 
place,  to  be  filled  up  with  men  (cavalry  recruits)  here. 
.  .  .  The  other  four  troops  of  cavalry  I  have  ordered 
to  proceed  from  the  ship  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  remounted  there,  whence  they  can  be 
readily  brought  here  if  deemed  necessary.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  8,  1861 : 

For  the  defense  of  the  Government,  more  troops  are 
wanted.  The  steamer  with  the  dismounted  cavalry 
(six  companies)  from  Texas,  must  be  in  New  York  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  to  be  followed  by  another  steamer, 
with  about  the  same  number  of  troops,  from  Texas,  in 
a  week.  There  is  a  growing  apprehension  of  danger 
here  in  the  meantime.  I  rely  on  the  presence  of  a  third 
battery  of  flying  artillery  (Sherman's)  by  Saturday 
next.  It  is  coming  from  I\Iinnesota.  Three  other  com- 
panies of  artillery  on  foot,  serving  as  infantry,  will  be 
at  New  York,  from  the  same  quarter,  in  fourteen  days. 
All  these  reenforcements,  excepting  Sherman's  battery, 
may  be  too  late  for  this  place.  For  the  interval  I  have 
sent  Colonel  Smith  (the  immediate  commander  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  learn  what 
number  of  reliable  volunteers  can  be  obtained  in  this 
city,  and  have  also  desired  him  to  see  whether  the 
companies  already  here  may  not  be  advantageously 
concentrated  near  to  the  President's  square.  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  that  a  small  war  steamer,  to  cruise 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Long  Bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  system 
of  defense  that  we  are  planning.  * 
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General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  9, 1861 ; 

I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  yesterday  the 
calling  out,  say  ten  companies,  of  the  militia  or  (by 
substitution)  uniformed  volunteers  of  this  city  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  the  public  buildings  and  other  public 
properly  of  the  Capital  against  "  an  invasion  or  insur- 
rection, or  probable  prospect  thereof."  The  necessity  for 
this  additional  force,  and  the  manner  of  employing  it, 
were  yesterday  pretty  fully  discussed  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  Colonel  Smith,  Colonel  Stone  (two 
most  excellent  officers),  and  myself.  Colonel  Stone, 
inspector-general  to  Major-GeneralWeightman's  divis- 
ion, thinks  that  twice  that  number  of  loyal  volunteers 
can  be  promptly  furnished  by  the  division,  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  twenty  companies  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  a  few  days.  I  hope  that  the  President 
may  give  the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to  make 
the  call  for  ten  companies  at  once.  .  .  I  have  this 
moment  received  the  President's  instructions  of  this 
date,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  safety  of 
this  District.* 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1861. 
Lieutenant-General  Scott. 

Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  you  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  for 
protecting  this  Capital  against  a  surprise  or  any  assault 
whatever,  and  that  for  this  object,  among  other  means, 
you  proceed  forthwith  to  mature  a  plan  under  the  24th 
Section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  more 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3,  1803, 
and  that  you  advise  the  President  whenever  in  your 
judgment  the  occasion  shall  have  arisen  for  the  Pres- 
ident's action  under  said  section. 

Very  respectfully,  SiMON  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department,  Adj. -General's  Office, 
Washington,  April  9,  1861. 
General  Orders  No.  9. 

I.  A  Military  Department  to  be  taken  from  the 
Department  of  the  East  and  called  the  Department 
of  Washington  is  hereby  constituted,  to  consist  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ac- 
cording to  its  original  boundary. 

Brevet-Colonel  C.  F.  Smith,  loth  Infantry,  is  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  this  Department  according 
ta  his  brevet  rank.  Headquarters  at  Washington 
City.    ...    By  order  : 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-GeticralA 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  11,  1861 : 

Several  companies  of  District  volunteers  were  mus- 
tered into  the  pay  and  service  of  the  United  States 
yesterday  and  this  forenoon,  and  the  process  is  still 
going  on.  A  few  individuals  in  several  comjianies  de- 
clining to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  were  of  course  rejected;  but  I  am  happy  to  re- 
))ort  that  five  or  six  other  companies  have  sworn  al- 
legiance without  excepting  a  man.  The  stripping  of 
the  rejected  men  yesterday  of  their  arms,  accoutre- 
ments and  uniforms,  by  their  own  officers,  has.  I  learn, 
had  a  fine  effect  upon  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the 
entire  militia  of  the  District.  A  fine  company,  not  one 
of  the  ten  called  for,  having  presented  itself  this 
morning,  of  its  own  motion,  and  requested  it  might 
be  accepted,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  consent,  and  hope  for 
approval.  Before  night  we  shall  have  probably  eleven 
companies  sworn  in.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  having,  througli  the  Secretary  of 
War,  desired  that  a  company  might  be  assigned  to 
guard  the  Capitol,  I  shall  instruct  Col.  Smith  to  com- 
ply with  that  reasonable  request.  * 

t  War  Records.     » 
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General  Scott's  daily  report,  April  13, 1861 : 

The  two  companies  of  dismounted  cavalry  arrived 
last  night,  as  I  had  anticipated  in  my  report  of  yester- 
day. At  my  instance  the  Secretary  of  War  has  called 
for  four  other  companies  of  District  volunteers,  which 
will  make  in  all  tifteen  companies  of  this  description 
for  the  defense  of  the  Capital,  besides  six  companies 
of  regulars,  the  marines  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  (I  hope 
very  soon)  the  war  steamer  to  cruise  on  the  Potomac 
between  the  Long  Bridge  and  a  point  a  little  below  Al- 
exandria. The  next  regular  reenforcenients  to  be  ex- 
pected here  are  :  Sherman's  battery  of  flying  artillery 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  companies  of  foot  artillery 
from  the  same  quarter,  in  five  and  seven  days ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  troops  expected  in  the  next  steamer  from 
Texas.  From  the  same  steamer  I  shall  liave  the  means 
of  reenforcing  Fort  ^IcHenry  (at  Baltimore),  a  most 
important  point.* 

These  extracts  show  us  the  steps  which 
were  being  quietly  taken  by  the  Government 
to  meet  the  possible  dangers  growing  out  of 
the  Fox  expedition  to  Charleston.  They  in- 
cluded every  resource  which  the  regular  army 
then  afforded;  and  to  call  upon  the  militia  of 
the  States  was,  of  course,  at  that  moment  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  frustrated 
the  very  result  the  President  had  planned 
and  anticipated. 

The  Sumter  fleet  finally  at  sea,  the  official 
notice  sent  to  Governor  Pickens,  and  the 
work  of  enrolling  militia  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  progressing  so  satisfactorily,  Lin- 
coln again  set  himself,  during  the  brief  res- 
pite, to  the  work  of  making  the  new  appoint- 
ments. Ordinarily  this  was  only  an  act  of 
ofticial  favor  or  partisan  reward,  which  might 
be  performed  at  leisure ;  but  now  it  was  also 
a  work  of  pressing  need,  because  of  the  im- 
perative duty  of  substituting  faithful  and  loyal 
agents  for  indifferent  or  treasonable  ones  in 
the  public  service.  That  such  abounded,  the 
numerous  resignations  and  still  more  plentiful 
avowals  made  manifest  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
city  was  full  of  strangers;  the  White  House 
full  of  applicants  from  the  North.  At  any  hour 
of  the  day  one  might  see  at  the  outer  door 
and  on  the  staircase  one  file  going,  one  file 
coming.  In  the  anteroom  and  in  the  broad 
corridor  adjoining  the  President's  office  there 
was  a  restless  and  persistent  crowd, —  ten, 
twenty,  sometimes  fifty,  varying  with  the  day 
and  hour, —  each  one  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the 
many  crumbs  of  official  jjatronage.  They 
walked  the  floor ;  they  talked  in  groups ;  they 
scowled  at  every  arrival  and  blessed  every 
departure;  they  wrangled  with  the  door-keep- 
ers for  right  of  entrance;  they  intrigued  with 
them  for  surreptitious  chances;  they  crowded 
forward  to  get  even  as  much  as  an  instant's 
glance  through  the  half-opened  door  into  the 
Executive  chamber.  They  besieged  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  who  had  privilege  of 
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precedence;  they  glared  with  envy  and  growled 
with  jealousy  at  the  Cabinet  ministers  who,  by 
right  and  usage,  pushed  through  the  throng 
and  walked  unquestioned  through  the  doors. 
At  that  day  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
compelled  the  President  to  pass  through  this 
corridor  and  tlie  midst  of  this  throng  when 
he  went  to  his  meals  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Executive  Mansion ;  and  thus,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  the  waiting  expectants  would  be  re- 
warded by  the  chance  of  speaking  a  word,  or 
handing  a  paper  direct  to  the  President  him- 
self—  a  chance  which  the  more  bold  and  per- 
sistent were  not  slow  to  improve. 

At  first,  Lincoln  bore  it  all  with  the  admi- 
rable fortitude  acquired  in  Western  pohtical 
campaigns.  But  two  weeks  of  this  experience 
on  the  trip  from  Springfield  to  Washington, 
and  six  weeks  more  of  such  beleaguering  in 
the  Executive  office,  began  to  tell  on  his  nerves. 
What  with  the  Sumter  discussion,  the  rebel 
negotiation,  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
he  had  become  worked  into  a  mental  strain 
and  irritation  that  made  him  feel  like  a  pris- 
oner behind  the  Executive  doors,  and  the 
audible  and  unending  tramp  of  the  apphcants 
outside  impressed  him  like  an  army  of  jailers. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  it  intensified  the 
suspense  with  which  he  awaited  the  news 
from  the  fleet  and  the  answer  to  his  official 
communication  to  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

Amid  such  surroundings  and  labors  the  Pres- 
ident received  the  news  which  now  reached 
the  whole  country  from  Sumter.  It  came  very 
gradually  —  first  the  military  scurry  about 
Charleston  ;  then  Beauregard's  demand  for  a 
surrender,  followed  by  Anderson's  prompt  re- 
fusal ;  and  finally,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
April  13,  the  newspapers  of  Washington,  like 
those  of  every  city  in  the  Union,  North  and 
South,  were  filled  with  the  startling  head-lines 
and  the  thrilling  details  of  the  begmning  and 
progress  of  an  actual  bombardment.  That  day, 
however,  there  was  little  change  in  the  routine 
of  the  Executive  office.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
liable  to  sudden  excitement  or  sudden  activ- 
ity. Through  all  his  life,  and  through  all  the 
unexpected  and  stirring  events  of  the  rebel- 
lion, his  personal  manner  was  one  of  steadi- 
ness of  word  and  act.  It  was  this  quality 
which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  con- 
veyed to  many  of  his  visitors  the  false  impres- 
sion of  his  indifference.  His  sagacity  gave 
him  a  marked  advantage  over  other  men  in 
enabling  him  to  forecast  probable  events; 
and  when  they  took  place,  his  great  caution 
restrained  his  comments  and  controlled  his 
outward  bearing.  Oftentimes,  when  men  came 
to  him  in  the  rage  and  transport  of  a  first 
indignation    over  some    untoward    incident, 
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they  were  surprised  to  find  him  quiet,  even 
serene, —  perhaps  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
a  jest  on  his  lips, —  engaged  in  routine  work, 
and  prone  to  talk  of  other  and  more  com- 
monplace matters.  Of  all  things  the  strut  and 
stagey  exhibition  of  mock-heroism  were  for- 
eign to  his  nature.  Generally  it  happened  that 
when  others  in  this  mood  sought  hmi,  his  ovvn 
spirit  had  already  been  through  the  fiery  trial 
of  resentment  —  but  giving  no  outward  sign, 
except  at  times  with  lowered  eyebrow,  a  slight 
nodding  and  shaking  of  the  head,  a  mut- 
tering motion  or  hard  compression  of  the  lips, 
and,  rarely,  an  emphatic  downward  gesture 
with  the  clenched  right  hand.  His  judgment, 
like  his  perception,  far  outran  the  average 
mind.  While  others  fumed  and  fretted  at 
things  that  were,  all  his  inner  consciousness 
was  abroad  in  the  wide  realm  of  possibilities 
busily  searching  out  the  dim  and  difficult  path 
towards  things  to  be.  His  easy  and  natural 
attention  to  ordinary  occupations  afforded 
no  indication  of  the  double  mental  process 
which  was  habitual  with  him. 

So,  while  the  Sumter  telegrams  were  on 
every  tongue  and  revengeful  indignation  was 
in  every  heart,  there  was  little  variation  in  the 
business  of  the  Executive  Mansion  on  that 
eventful  Saturday.  The  miscellaneous  gath- 
ering was  larger  there,  as  it  was  larger  at  the 
Departments,  the  newspaper  and  telegraph 
offices,  and  the  hotels.  More  leading  men  and 
officials  called  to  learn  or  to  impart  news. 
The  Cabinet,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  came 
together  and  deliberated  awhile.  All  talk, 
however,  was  brief,  sententious,  informal.  The 
issue  had  not  yet  been  reached.  Sumter  was 
still  under  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  main  ques- 
tion required  no  discussion,  not  even  decision, 
scarcely  an  announcement.  Jefferson  Davis's 
order  and  Beauregard's  guns  had  sufficiently 
defined  the  coming  action  of  the  Government, 
x^fter  this.  President,  functionaries,  and  people 
had  but  a  single  purpose,  a  single  duty.  Lin- 
coln said  little  beyond  making  inquiries  about 
the  current  reports  and  criticising  the  proba- 
bility or  accuracy  of  their  details,  and  went 
on  receiving  visitors,  listening  to  suggestions 
or  recommendations,  and  signing  routine  pa- 
pers as  usual  throughout  the  day. 

One  important  exception  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  A  committee  from  the  Virginia  con- 
vention had  an  appointment  for  a  formal  au-  • 
dience  with  him  that  morning.  The  doubling 
and  drifting  attitude  of  the  Old  Dominion  has 
already  been  described.  The  boasted  conserv- 
atism of  that  convention  was  a  sham.  Its 
Unionism  was  vague  and  traditional ;  its  com- 
plaint and  contumacy  were  real  and  present. 
Day  by  day,  with  the  loudest  professions  of 
loyalty  on  their  lips,  its  majority  was  apolo- 


gizing to  its  minority,  and  by  labored  argu- 
ment against  secession  steadily  convincing 
itself  that  treason  was  a  necessity  if  not  a  duty. 
Recoiling  from  the  fire  of  civil  war,  it  yielded 
itself  the  more  than  half-willing  cat's-paw  of 
conspiracy.  Bewailing  the  denial  of  shadowy 
claims  of  constitutional  rights,  it  soon  volun- 
tarily put  on  the  handcuffs  of  a  grinding  mili- 
tary despotism.  A  step  in  this  road  to  (jolit- 
ical  ruin  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  visit  Lincoln,  requesting  that  he  should 
define  his  policy,  which  request  was  only  a 
covert  and  threatening  demand  for  the  evac- 
uation of  the  Southern  forts. 

To  this  committee,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Randolph,  respectively  a  "  conservative," 
a  "  L^nionist,"  and  a  "  secessionist,"  the  Presi- 
dent read  his  reply  just  written,*  on  this  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  April  13.  The  paper  is  tem- 
perate and  dispassionate  even  to  coldness, 
and  indicates  his  ability  to  lift  questions  of 
public  consideration  out  of  the  hot,  blinding 
plane  of  personal  feeling  into  the  cool  light 
of  reason  and  expediency.  While  the  rebel 
guns  were  still  raining  bombs  and  red-hot  shot 
on  Sumter,  he  had  already  mapped  out  his 
course  of  procedure,  based  on  the  facts  within 
his  knowledge,  but  free  from  all  trace  of  ex- 
citement or  feeling  of  revenge. 

He  told  them  he  had  distinctly  defined  his 
policy  in  the  inaugural  address.  It  was  still 
the  plain  and  unmistakable  chart  of  his  inten- 
tions. It  had  been  his  plan  to  hold  only  the 
forts  still  occupied  by  the  Government  when 
he  became  President. 

But  if  [he  continued],  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in 
pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  au- 
thority from  these  places  an  unprovoked  assault  has 
been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at 
liberty  to  repossess,  if  I  can,  like  places  which  had 
been  seized  before  the  Government  was  devolved  up- 
on me.  And  in  every  event  I  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  Incase  it  proves  true 
that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I 
shall  perhaps  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  with- 
drawn from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded, 
believing  that  the  commencement  of  actual  war  against 
the  Government  justifies  and  possibly  demands  this.  I 
scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts 
and  property  situated  within  the  States  winch  claim  to 
have  seceded  as  yet  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  sup- 
posed secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts  by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
country;  not  meaning  by  tliis,  however,  that  I  mav 
not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort 
upon  a  border  of  the  country.  From  the  fact  that  I 
have  quoted  a  part  of  the  inaugural  address,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now 
say  of  the  mails  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification.t 

*  Committee,  Report.   "  Richmond  Enquirer,"  April 
16,  1861. 
t  Lincoln  to  committee,  April  13,  k86i.     MS. 
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In  this  reply  of  the  President  we  have  his 
entire  administrative  pohcy  regarding  the 
rebellion ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it  goes 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  actual  information  — 
it  deals  only  with  accomplished  facts.  The 
programme  of  the  inaugural  is  already  modi- 
fied ;  the  modification  is  slight  but  significant, 
and  based  not  upon  caprice  or  resentment,  but 
on  necessity.  According  to  fair  interpretation  of 
language,  the  programme  of  the  inaugural  was 
that  he" would  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
in  all  the  States  to  the  extent  of  his  abihty; 
hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts.  This  he  would 
do,  however,  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Federal  authority, 
not  merely  against  domestic  violence,  but 
more  especially  against  foreign  influence  or 
aggression.  He  would  not  invade,  subjugate, 
menace,  or  harass  local  communities.  All 
boundaries  of  the  nation,  sea-board  or  inland, 
he  must, of  necessity,  hold  and  guard;  he  must 
occupy  and  control  every  custom-house  or  an 
eflicient  equivalent  for  it.  The  favorite  theory 
was  that  duties  might  be  collected  on  ship- 
board in  insurgent  ports,  and  thus  avoid  the 
friction  of  customs  ofticers  with  the  local  popu- 
lace. On  inland  boundaries  other  substitutes 
might  perhaps  be  devised.  So,  also,  he  ex- 
plains in  his  reply,  the  military  posts  he  had 
intended  to  "  hold, occupy,  and  possess"  were 
this  cordon  of  forts  on  the  exterior  boundary, 
all  of  which  were  still  in  Union  hands  when 
he  was  inaugurated.  The  interior  places  seized 
under  Buchanan's  administration  he  would 
not  immediately  grasp  at  with  the  military 
hand ;  he  would  forego  the  exercise  of  Federal 
offices  in  disaffected  districts  in  the  interior; 
as  a  means  of  reassurance  and  reconciliation 
he  would  even  send  the  malcontents  their 
regular  mails,  if  they  would  permit  him.  All 
this  not  as  a  surrender  of  a  single  Federal 
right,  but  to  avoid  violence,  bloodshed,  irri- 
tation ;  to  create  a  feeling  of  safety ;  to  induce 
calm  reflection;  to  maintain  peace;  to  restore 
fraternal  sympathies  and  affections.  "  You  can 
have  no  conflict,"  he  had  told  them,  "  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 

But,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ten- 
der of  this  benign  policy,  he  had  also  warned 
them  that  it  would  be  modified  or  changed  if 
"current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change'  to  be  proper."  That 
experience  had  now  come.  The  rebels  had 
rejected  the  tendered  immunity,  spumed  the 
proffered  peace,  become  the  aggressors,  opened 
the  conflict  in  deliberate  malice.  He  there- 
fore modified  his  plan.  He  would  repel  force 
by  force.  He  would  withdraw  the  mails.  He 
would  recapture  Sumter,  taken  since  his  in- 


auguration, and,  if  he  could,  such  other  forts 
and  places  taken  under  his  predecessor  as 
were  essential  to  safety.  Thus  much  was  nec- 
essary for  protection  and  for  precaution.  Less 
he  could  not  do  and  fulfill  his  oath  of  ofiice. 
Once  more  he  told  them  that  while  he  now 
felt  himself  by  their  act  compelled  to  close 
and  bolt  the  strong  doors  of  Federal  authority, 
he  would  yet  refrain  from  even  the  appearance 
of  punishment.  Though  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  might  attack  the  rebel  bat- 
teries on  Morris  Island,  or  recapture  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard,  or  build  a  fort  on  Arlington 
Heights  to  protect  Washington,  yet  he  would 
"not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts 
by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
country." 

His  reply  to  the  committee  must  be  received 
with  the  same  qualification  which  he  attached 
to  his  inaugural.  He  still  reserved  the  right 
to  use  his  best  discretion  in  every  exigency, 
and  to  change  his  acts  under  the  inspiration 
of  current  events  and  experiences.  The  events 
of  the  day  were  his  beacons;  the  necessities 
of  the  hour  formed  his  chart.  Throughout  the 
tedious  four-years'  w^ar  he  pretended  to  no 
prophecy  and  recorded  no  predictions.  When 
souls  of  little  faith  and  great  fear  came  to  him 
with  pertinacious  questioning,  he  might  possi- 
bly tell  them  what  he  had  done ;  he  never  told 
them  what  he  intended  to  do.  "  My  pohcy 
is  to  have  no  policy,"  was  his  pithy  axiom  oft- 
entimes repeated ;  whence  many  illogically 
and  most  mistakenly  inferred  him  to  be  with- 
out plans  or  expedients.  His  promise  to  the 
Virginia  committee  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  binding  under  the  conditions  of  that  day, 
namely :  seven  cotton-States  leagued  in  rebel- 
lion ;  actual  war  begun ;  seven  thousand  rebels 
in  arms  at  Charleston ;  Sumter  under  fire  with 
prospectof  capitulation;  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Arkansas,  and  other  border  States  yet  in 
the  Union  under  loud  protestations  of  loyalty 
and  unceasing  deprecation  of  civil  war.  Lin- 
coln's reservation  was  well  considered.  One 
week  from  that  day  these  conditions  were 
transformed  almost  beyond  comparison,  com- 
pelling him  to  a  widely  difterent  line  of  action. 
On  the  day  they  received  their  answer,  the 
Virginia  committee  had  an  engagement  to 
dine  with  Secretary  Seward;  but  in  view  of 
the  Sumter  telegrams,  they  excused  them- 
selves and  hurried  back  to  Richmond. 

By  the  next  morning  (Sunday,  April  14) 
the  news  of  the  close  of  the  bombardment  and 
capitulation  of  Sumter  was  in  Washington. 
In  the  forenoon,  at  the  time  Anderson  and  his 
garrison  were  evacuating  the  fort,  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  together  with  sundry  military  offi- 
cers, were  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  giving 
final  shape  to  the  details  of  the  action  the 
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Government  had  decided  to  take.  A  procla- 
mation, drafted  by  himself,  copied  on  the  spot 
by  his  secretary,  was  concurred  in  by  his 
Cabinet,  signed,  and  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  be  sealed,  filed,  and  copied  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  morning's  newspapers. 
The  document  bears  date  April  15  (Monday), 
but  was  made  and  completed  on  Sunday.  This 
proclamation,  by  authority  of  the  Act  of  1795, 
called  into  service  seventy-five  thousand  mi- 
htia  for  three  months,  and  convened  Congress 
in  extra  session  on  the  coming  4th  of  July. 
It  commanded  treasonable  combinations  to 
disperse  within  twenty  days,  and  announced 
that  the  first  object  of  this  military  force  was 
to  repossess  the  forts  and  places  seized  from 
the  Union.*  This  limit  of  time  was  made 
obligatory  by  the  terms  of  the  second  section 
of  the  Act  of  1795,  under  which  the  call  was 
issued.  It  was  necessary  to  convene  Congress, 
and  the  law  only  authorized  the  use  of  the 
militia  "  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Congress." 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  gigantic  expan- 
sion of  the  civil  war,  eleventh-hour  critics  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  a  larger  force  should  have 
been  called  at  once.  They  forget  that  this  was 
nearly  five  times  the  then  existing  regular  army, 
and  that  in  the  Mexican  war  Scott  had  marched 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  They  forget  that  only  very 
limited  quantities  of  arms,  equipments,  and 
supplies  were  in  the  Northern  arsenals.  They 
forget  that  the  treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  that 
an  insignificant  eight  milfion  loan  had  not  two 
weeks  before  been  discounted  nearly  six  per 
cent,  by  the  New  York  bankers,  some  bids 
ranging  as  low  as  eighty-five. t  They  forget 
that  the  shameful  events  of  the  past  four 
months  had  elicited  scarcely  a  single  spark 
of  war  feeling;  that  the  great  American  public 
had  suftered  the  siege  of  Sumter  and  firing  on 
the  Star  of  the  West  with  a  dangerous  indif- 
ference. They  forget  the  doubt  and  dismay, 
the  panic  of  commerce,  the  division  of  coun- 
sels, the  attacks  from  within,  the  sneers  from 
without  —  that  faith  seemed  gone  and  patriot- 
ism dead.  Twenty-four  hours  later  all  this 
was  measurably  changed.  But  it  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  serve 
three  months.  Even  that  number  appeared 
a  hazardous  experiment  —  an  immense  army, 

*  Lincoln,  proclamntion  April  15,  1861. 

t  The  following  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
Treasury  Department,  April  2,  1861,  is  from  impub- 
lished  MS.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  bids  for  the  $8,000,000  loan 
exceed  33,000,000  —  the  average  advance  from  Mr. 
Dix's  loan  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent.    The  highest  bid  — 


a  Startling  expenditure.  As  matters  stood,  it 
seemed  enough  to  cope  with  the  then  visible 
forces  of  the  rebellion;  the  President  had  no 
means  of  estimating  the  yet  undeveloped  mili- 
tary power  of  the  insurgent  Stales.  'I'he  ordi- 
nary indicia  to  accurate  administration  were 
wanting.  To  a  certain  degree  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  sail  in  a  fog.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  such  emergencies  that  men  like  Lin- 
coln are  the  inestima'ole  possession  of  free 
nations.  Hopeful,  moderate,  steadfast,  he 
never  for  an  instant  forgot  that  he  was  the 
pilot,  not  the  ship.  He  remembered  what  he 
had  said  in  the  inaugural : 

If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  with  his  eternal 
truth  and  justice  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal 
of  the  American  people. 

He  felt  quite  as  confident  that  this  popular 
justice  would  ultimately  translate  itself  into 
armed  might.  But,  holding  this  faith,  he  was 
not  carried  away  by  any  too  sanguine  impulses. 
While  discussing  the  proclamation,  some  of 
his  advisers  made  a  disparaging  contrast  of 
Southern  enterprise  and  endurance  with  the 
Northern.  This  indulgent  self-deception  he 
checked  at  the  very  outset. 

We  must  not  forget  [he  said]  that  the  people 
of  the  seceded  States,  like  those  of  the  loyal  ones,  are 
American  citizens,  with  essentially  the  same  character- 
istics and  powers.  Exceptional  advantages  on  one  side 
are  counterbalanced  by  exceptional  advantages  on  the 
other.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  man  for  man 
the  soldier  from  the  South  will  be  a  match  for  the  sol- 
dier from  tlie  North  and  vice  versd.  % 

The  action  of  the  Government  brought  in 
its  train  countless  new  duties  and  details.  Both 
at  the  departments  and  the  Executive  Man- 
sion the  Sunday  was  one  of  labor,  not  of  rest — 
no  end  of  plans  to  be  discussed,  messages  to 
be  sent,  orders  to  be  signed.  The  President's 
room  was  filled  all  day  as  by  a  general  recep- 
tion. Already  the  patriotic  echoes  were  com- 
ing in  from  an  excited  country.  Governor 
Ramsey  of  Minnesota  telegraphed  that  he 
could  send  a  thousand  men,  and  other  locali- 
ties made  similar  tenders.  Senators  and  rep- 
resentatives yet  in  Washington  felt  authorized 
to  pledge  the  support  of  their  States  by  voice 
and  arms.  Of  all  such  words  of  cheer,  it  is  safe 
to  say  none  were  personally  so  welcome  and 
significant  as  the  unreserved  encouragement 
and  adhesion  of  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

for  only  $1000  though  —  is  par,  and  near  $3,000,000 
at  94 ;  and  I  hardly  think  of  taking  any  at  lower  rales. 
I  am  offered  y'%  per  cent,  premium  on  $2,000,000  treas- 
ury notes.  All  this  shows  decided  improvement  in 
finances  and  will  gratify  you. 

Yours,  most  truly,  S.  P.  Chase. 

tj.  G.  N.,  personal  recollection.^ 
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Having,  through  a  friend,  signified  his  de- 
sire for  an  interview,  Douglas  went  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  between  7  and  8  o'clock  on 
this  same  Sunday  evening.  April  14,  and  being 
privately  received  by  the  President,  these  two 
remarkable  men  sat  in  confidential  interview, 
without  a  witness,  nearly  two  hours.  \Vhat  a 
retrospect  their  singular  careers  must  have 
forced  into  memory,  if  not  into  words,  in  this 
eventful  meeting!  —  their  contemporary  be- 
ginnings in  Illinois;  the  flat-boatman  in  San- 
gamon, the  auctioneer's  clerk  in  Scott  county; 
their  first  meetings  in  country  lawsuits;  their 
encounters  in  the  legislature;  their  greetings 
in  societv  ;  their  intellectual  wrestlings  on  the 
stump;  their  emulation  in  local  politics;  their 
simultaneous  leadership  of  opposing  parties 
in  the  State;  their  champion  contest  for  the 
Senate,  ending  in  Douglas's  triumph  ;  their  ri- 
val nominations  for  the  Presidency,  resulting 
in  Lincoln's  success.  This  was  not  the  end. 
Both  men  were  in  the  conscious  prime  of  intel- 
lect; both  beheved  themselves  still  in  the 
undiminished  vigor  of  physical  manhood. 
Recognizing  his  defeat,  Douglas  was  by  no 
means  conquered.  If  Lincoln  was  in  the  White 
House,  he  was  yet  in  the  Senate.  Already  in 
a  Senate  debate  he  had  opened  his  trenches  to 
undermine  and  wreck  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion. Already  he  had  set  his  subtle  sophistry 
to  demonstrate  that  the  revenue  laws  gave  the 
Executive  no  authority  for  coercion.  His  usual 
skill  in  debate,  however,  failed  him  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  along 
in  a  singularly  weak  and  illogical  argument, 
intended  to  force  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  into  compromises  to  satisfy  the 
border  States  and  through  their  influence  re- 
claim the  cotton- States,  he  committed  the  se- 
rious blunder  of  declaring  it  unlawful  and 
unwise  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  in  the  in- 
surrectionary ports  or  to  recapture  or  hold 
their  harbor  defenses,  except  at  Key  West  and 
Tortugas,  which  alone,  he  seemed  to  think,  were 
"  essentially  national."  He  strongly  deprecated 
the  "reduction"  and  "subjugation"  of  the 
.seceded  States;  and,  declaring  himself  in  favor 
of  peace,  said,  with  emphasis :  "  War  is  dis- 
union. War  is  final,  eternal  separation."  Per- 
haps intending  merely  to  emphasize  his  atti- 
tude of  mediation,  he  carelessly  permitted 
himself  to  make  a  plea  to  tolerate  accomplished 
secession.*  All  this  was  very  far  shcJrt  of  the 
language  of  his  letter  of  acceptance,  that  "  the 
laws  must  be  administered,  the  constituted  au- 
thorities upheld,  and  all  unlawful  resistance  to 
these  things  must  be  put  down  with  firmness, 


impartiality,  and  fidelity."  The  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  had  terminated  the  debate  with- 
out issue.  Douglas  was  still  lingering  in  Wash- 
ington, when  suddenly  the  whole  country  was 
holding  its  breath  at  the  report  of  the  outrage 
in  Charleston  harbor. 

Wedded  too  closely  to  the  acts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, Douglas  nevertheless  possessed  the 
vision  and  power  of  the  statesman  in  a  high 
degree.  Past  failures  had  come  to  him  not  so 
much  through  lack  of  ability,  as  through  ad- 
herence to  vicious  methods.  Estimating  suc- 
cess above  principle,  he  had  adopted  reckless 
expedients,  and  leagued  himself  with  ques- 
tionable and  dangerous  combinations;  and 
his  speech  of  the  15th  of  March  was  only  a 
new  instance  of  his  readiness  to  risk  his  con- 
sistency and  his  fame  for  a  plausible  but  de- 
lusive trick  in  party  strategy.  Until  this  time, 
throughout  all  his  minor  heresies,  he  had  kept 
himself  true  and  unspotted  on  one  high  point 
of  political  doctrine.  The  Union  must  be 
preserved,  the  laws  enforced.  In  the  face  of 
temptation  and  defeat,  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
Norfolk  as  boldly  as  in  New  York,  he  had  de- 
clared that  if  Lincoln  were  elected  he  must  be 
inaugurated  and  obeyed.  This  was  popular 
sovereignty,  genuine  and  undefiled.  It  was 
against  this  principle  that  the  challenge  had 
been  hurled  at  Sumter,  and  the  incident  fur- 
nished Douglas  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the 
serious  mistake  of  his  recent  Senate  speech. 
That  assault  could  no  longer  be  disguised  as 
lawful  complaint  or  constitutional  redress  — 
it  was  the  spring  of  a  wild  beast  at  the  throat 
of  the  nation.  It  changed  the  issue  from  coer- 
cion to  anarchy,  t  No  single  act  of  Douglas's 
life  so  strongly  marks  his  gift  of  leadership 
as  that  he  now  saw  and  accepted  the  new 
issue,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
came  forward  and  placed  himself  beside  Lin- 
coln in  defense  of  the  Government — the  first 
as  well  as  the  greatest  "  war  Democrat."  An 
army  with  banners,  not  a  marshal  with  a  writ, 
was  now  the  constitutional  remedy.  In  the 
face  of  unprovoked  military  assault  Douglas 
waived  all  personal  rivalry  and  party  issues, 
and  assured  Lincoln,  without  questions  or 
conditions,  of  his  help  to  maintain  the  Union. 

With  frankness  and  generosity  as  Lincoln's 
ruling  instincts,  his  long-continued  pohtical 
contests  with  Douglas  had  always  been  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  personal  and  social  cour- 
tesy, if  we  except  their  Illinois  joint  debates, 
where  the  heat  of  discussion  had  once  or  twice 
carried  them  to  the  verge  of  a  personal  quar- 
rel. Those  passages,  however,  were  long  since 


•  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  March  15,  1861.  "Globe."     great  right  secured  by  the  Constitution,  of  freedom  of 

tThe  very  existence  of  thepeople  ill  this  great  valley     trade,  of  transit,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  center 

depends  upon  maintaining  inviolate  and  forever  that    of  the  continent  to  the  ocean  that  surrounds  it.  .  .  . 
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forgotten  by  both.  The  present  emergency 
was  too  grave  for  party  feehng.  Lincohi 
knew  Douglas  too  well  to  underrate  him. 
It  was  the  President's  method  to  apply  the 
representative  principle  to  problems  of  states- 
manship. It  did  not  need  an  instant's  reflec- 
tion to  remember  that  next  in  value  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  was 
the  voluntary  alliance  of  a  great  leader  whom 
more  than  a  million  voters  in  the  North  had 
so  lately  followed  unflinchingly  to  inevitable 
political  defeat,  and  with  whom  that  leader 
now  offered  to  reenforce  the  defenders  of  the 
Union.  If  Lincoln  had  ever  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  his  Sumter  policy,  which  had  kept 

The  proposition  now  is  to  separate  these  United  States 
into  little  petty  confederacies.  First,  divide  them  into 
two ;  and  then,  when  either  party  gets  beaten  at  the 
next  election,  subdivide  again ;  then,  whenever  one 
gets  beaten  again,  another  subdivision;  and  then, 
when  you  beat  on  governor's  election,  the  discomfited 
will  rebel  again,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  And  if  this  new 
system  of  resistance  by  the  sword  and  bayonet  to  the 
results  of  the  ballot-box  shall  prevail  here  in  this  coun- 


open  the  road  to  this  alliance,  it  was  here 
vindicated.  On  the  following  morning,  side 
by  side  with  Lincoln's  proclamation,  the  whole 
country  read  the  telegraphic  announcement  of 
the  interview  and  the  authorized  declaration 
that  while  Douglas  was  yet  "  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Administration  on  all  its  political 
issues,  he  was  prepared  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  all  his  constitutional 
functions  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  maintain 
the  Government,  and  defend  the  P'ederal  capi- 
tal." *  If  there  had  been  any  possible  uncer- 
tainty in  the  premises  before,  this  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  whole  North  a  unit  in  demanding 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

try  of  ours,  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  already 
written  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  union  or  disunion.  It  is  a  question  of  order ;  of 
the  stability  of  the  Government;  of  the  peace  of  com- 
munities. The  whole  social  system  is  threatened  with 
destruction  and  with  disruption.  Douglas,  speech  at 
Bellair,  April  22,  1861. 

*  Press  telegram,  April  15,  1861. 
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AT  his  Beloved's  door  he  knocked,  unheeding 
The  mocking  echoes  drifting  idly  by  : 
Then  called  a  voice  —  the  while  his  glad  heart  bounded  — 

"  Ah,  who  is  there  ?  "    He  answered,  "  It  is  I." 
"  Think  not  these  waUs,"  the  sweet,  clear  voice  resounded, 

"These  palace  walls  will  me  and  thee  contain." 
The  shining  door  stood  barred !    His  fervent  pleading 
Was  spent  in  vain. 

In  solitude,  where  desert  sands  are  gleaming, 

Burned  on  his  changeless  love  through  patient  years ; 

Once  more  he  comes,  and  knocks  with  trembling  fingers; 
Once  more  his  soul  a  thrilling  music  hears. 

Once  more  that  voice  across  the  silence  lingers — 
"  Ah,  who  is  there  ?  "    He  answers,  "//  is  thou  !  " 

The  door  flies  back  !    The  sudden  splendor,  streaming. 
Enfolds  him  now ! 


Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 
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A   FAR    CRY   TO    HEAVEN. 

"IT  THAT  !  dost  thou  pray  that  the  outgone  tide  be  rolled  back  on  the  strand, 

» V  The  flame  be  rekindled  that  mounted  away  from  the  smoldering  brand, 
The  past-summer  hars-est  flow  golden  through  stubble-lands  naked  and  sear, 
The  winter-gray  woods  up-gather  and  quicken  the  leaves  of  last  year?  — 
Thy  prayers'are  as  clouds  in  a  drouth;  regardless,  unfruitful,  they  roll; 
For  this,  that  thou  prayest  vain  things,  't  is  a  far  cry  to  Heaven,  my  soul, — 
Oh,  a  far  cry  to  Heaven ! 

Thou  dreamest  the  word  shall  return,  shot  arrow-like  into  the  air, 
The  wound  in  the  breast  where  it  lodged  be  balmed  and  closed  for  thy  prayer, 
The  ear  of  the  dead  be  unsealed  till  thou  whisper  a  boon  once  denied. 
Thy  white  hour  of  life  be  restored,  that  passed  thee  unprized,  undescried !  — 
For  this,  that  thou  prayest  fond  things,  thy  prayers  shall  fall  wide  of  the  goal; 
God  bloweth  them  back  with  a  breath,  't  is  a  far  cry  to  Heaven,  my  soul, — 
Oh,  a  far  cry  to  Heaven ! 

And  cravest  thou  fondly  the  quivering  sands  shall  be  firm  to  thy  feet. 
The  brackish  pool  of  the  waste  to  thy  lips  be  made  wholesome  and  sweet  ? 
And  cravest  thou  subtly  the  bane  thou  desirest  be  wrought  to  thy  good. 
As  forth  from  a  poisonous  flower  a  bee  conveyeth  safe  food  ?  — 
For  this,  that  thou  prayest  ill  things,  thy  prayers  are  an  anger-rent  scroll ; 
The  chamber  of  audit  is  closed, — 't  is  a  far  cry  to  Heaven,  my  soul, — 
Oh,  a  far  cry  to  Heaven  ! 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 


EVE. 

LONE  in  the  sunrise  of  primeval  day, 
More  lovely  than  the  virgin  world  around. 
With  fingers  pressed  on  lips  that  made  no  sound, 
She  stood  and  gazed.     Spread  out  before  her  lay 

The  future  —  and  the  clouds  were  rolled  away. 
The  w^ar  of  kings  in  empires  still  unfound, 
The  crash  of  cannon  that  should  yet  resound, 
She  heard,  and  saw  the  great  v/orld  rock  and  sway. 

Across  the  crimson  sky  above  her  head 
There  came  a  cry  of  children  asking  food ; 
A  wail  of  women  for  the  nations'  dead 

Went  upward  to  the  stars.     So  pale  she  stood; 
Then  to  some  secret  place  in  Eden  fled, 
And  wept  in  presage  of  her  motherhood. 

W.  J.  Henderson. 
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COLONEL    ROSE'S   TUNNEL    AT    LIBBY    PRISON. 


AMONG  all  the  thrilling  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Libby  Prison  none  exceeds  in 
interest  the  celebrated  tunnel  escape  which 
occurred  on  the  night  of  February  9,  1864. 
I  was  one  of  the  109  Union  officers  who 
passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  one  of  the  ill- 
fated  48  that  were  retaken.  I  and  two  com- 
panions—  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Morgan  of 
the  2ist  Wisconsin  regiment,  who  has  since 
served  several  terms  in  Congress  from  Mis- 
souri, and  Lieutenant  William  L.  Watson  of 
the  same  company  and  regiment  —  when  re- 
captured by  the  Confederate  cavalry  were  in 
sight  of  the  Union  picket  posts.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  no  accurate  and  complete  ac- 
count has  ever  been  given  to  the  public  of 
this  most  ingenious  and  daring  escape  made 
on  either  side  during  the  civil  war.  Twelve 
of  the  party  of  fifteen  who  dug  the  tunnel  are 
still  living,  including  their  leader. 

Thomas  E.  Rose,  colonel  of  the  77th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  the  engineer  and  leader 
in  the  plot  throughout, —  now  a  captain  in 
the  1 6th  United  States  Infantry, —  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1863.  On  his  way  to  Richmond 
he  escaped  from  his  guards  at  Weldon,  N.  C, 
but,  after  a  day's  wandering  about  the  pine 
forests  with  a  broken  foot,  was  retaken  by  a 
detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry  and  sent 
to  Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  where  he  arrived 
October  I,  1863. 

Libby  Prison  fronts  on  Carey  street,  Rich- 
mond, and  stands  upon  a  hill  which  descends 
abruptly  to  the  canal,  from  which  its  southern 
wall  is  only  divided  by  a  street  and  having  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  east.  The  building  was  wholly 
detached,  making  it  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  guard  the  prison  securely  with  a  small 
force  and  keep  every  door  and  window  in  full 
view  from  without.  As  an  adflitional  measure 
of  safety,  prisoners  were  mot  allowed  on  the 


ground-floor,  except  that  in  the  day-time  they 
were  permitted  to  use  the  first  floor  of  the 
middle  section  for  a  cook-room.  The  interior 
embraced  nine  large  warehouse-rooms  105x45, 
with  eight  feet  from  each  floor  to  ceiling,  ex- 
cept the  upper  floor,  which  gave  more  room, 
owing  to  the  pitch  of  the  gable  roof.  The 
abrupt  slant  of  the  hill  gives  the  building  an 
additional  story  on  the  south  side.  The  whole 
building  really  embraces  three  sections,  and 
these  were  originally  separated  by  heavy  blank 
walls.  The  Confederates  cut  doors  through 
the  walls  of  the  two  upper  floors,  which  com- 
prised the  prisoners'  quarters,  and  they  were 
thus  permitted  to  mingle  freely  with  each  other, 
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but  there  was  no  communication  whatever 
between  the  three  large  rooms  on  the  iirst 
floors.  Beneath  these  floors  were  three  ceflars 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  rooms  above 
them,  and,  Uke  them,  were  divided  from 
each  other  by  massive  blank  walls.  For 
ready  comprehension,  let  these  be  desig- 
nated the  east,  middle,  and  west  cellars. 
Except  in  the  lofts  known  as  "  Streight's 
room "  and  "  Milroy's  room,"  which  were 
occupied  by  the  earliest  inmates  of  Libby 
in  1863,  there  was  no  furniture  in  the  build- 
ing, and  only  a  few  of  the  early  comers  pos- 
sessed such  a  luxury  as  an  old  army  blanket 


No  consideration  of  personal  convenience 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  general 
comfort  of  the  "  squad."  Thus,  when  the  hard 
floor  could  no  longer  be  endured  on  the  right 
side, —  especially  by  the  thin  men, —  the  cap- 
tain gave  the  command,  "  Attention,  Squad 
Number  Four  !  Prepare  to  spoon!  One  — 
two — spoon!"  And  the  whole  squad  flopped 
over  on  the  left  side. 

The  first  floor  on  the  west  of  the  building 
was  used  by  the  Confederates  as  an  oftice  and 
for  sleeping-quarters  for  the  prison  ofticials, 
and  a  stair-way  guarded  by  sentinels  led  from 
this  to  Milroy's  room  just  above  it.  As  before 
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or  a  knife,  cup,  and  tin-plate.  As  a  rule,  the 
prisoner,  by  the  time  he  reached  Libby,  found 
himself  devoid  of  earthly  goods  save  the  mea- 
ger and  dust-begrimed  summer  garb  in  which 
he  had  made  his  unlucky  campaign. 

At  night  the  six  large  lofts  presented  strange 
war-pictures,  over  which  a  single  tallow-candle 
wept  copious  and  greasy  tears  that  ran  down 
over  the  petrified  loaf  of  corn-bread,  Borden's 
condensed  milk  can,  or  bottle  in  which  it  was 
set,  and  where  it  struggled  on  until  "  taps," 
when  the  guards,  with  unconscious  irony, 
shouted,  "  Lights  out !  "  at  which  signal  it  usu- 
ally disappeared  amid  a  shower  of  boots  and 
such  other  missiles  as  were  at  hand.  The 
sleepers  covered  the  six  floors,  lying  in  ranks, 
head  to  head  and  foot  to  foot,  like  prostrate 
lines  of  battle.  For  the  general  good,  and  to 
preserve  something  like  military  precision, 
these  ranks  (especially  when  cold  weather 
compelled  them  to  lie  close  for  better  warmth) 
were  subdivided  into  convenient  squads  un- 
der charge  of  a  "  captain,"  who  was  invested 
with  authority  to  see  that  every  man  lay 
"  spoon  fashion." 


explained,  the  middle  room  was  shut  off  from 
the  oftice  by  a  heavy  blank  wall.  This  room, 
known  as  the  "  Kitchen,"  had  two  stoves  in 
it,  one  of  which  stood  about  ten  feet  from  the 
heavy  door  that  opened  on  Carey  street  side- 
walk, and  behind  the  stove  was  a  fire-place. 
The  room  contained  also  several  long  pine 
tables  with  permanent  seats  attached,  such  as 
may  be  commonly  seen  at  picnic  grounds.  The 
floor  was  constantly  inundated  here  by  several 
defective  and  overworked  water-faucets  and  a 
leaky  trough. 

A  stair-way  without  banisters  led  up  on  the 
south-west  end  of  the  floor,  al)ove  which  was 
a  room  known  as  the  "  Chickamauga  room," 
and  chiefly  occupied  by  Chickamauga  pris- 
oners. The  sentinel  who  had  formerly  been 
placed  at  this  stair-way  at  night,  to  prevent 
the  prisoners  from  entering  the  kitchen,  had 
been  withdrawn  when,  in  the  fall  of  1863,  the 
horrible  condition  of  the  floor  made  it  unten- 
able for  sleeping  purposes. 

The  uses  to  which  the  large  ground-floor- 
room  east  of  the  kitchen  was  put  varied  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  but  early  in 
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October  of  1863,  and  thereafter,  it  was  perma- 
nently used  and  known  as  the  hospital,  and  it 
contained  a  large  number  of  cots,  which  were 
never  unoccupied.  An  apartment  had  been 
made  at  the  north  or  front  of  the  room,  which 
served  as  a  doctor's  office  and  laboratory.  Like 
those  adjoining  it  on  the  west,  this  room  had  a 
large  door  opening  on  Carey  street  which  was 
heavily  bolted  and  guarded  on  the  outside. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chickamauga  prisoners 
greatly  crowded  the  upper  floors, and  compelled 
the  Confederates  to  board  up  a  small  portion 
of  the  east  cellar  at  its  south-east  corner  as  an 
additional  cook-room,  several  large  caldrons 
having  been  set  in  a  rudely  built  furnace;  so, 
for  a  short  period,  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
down  there  in  the  day-time  to  cook.  A  stair- 
way led  from  this  cellar  to  the  room  above, 
which  subsequently  became  the  hospital. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  Colonel  Rose  arrived  at  the  prison. 
From  the  hour  of  his  coming,  a  means  of  es- 
cape became  his  constant  and  eager  study; 
and,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he  made  a  care- 
ful and  minute  survey  of  the  entire  premises. 

From  the  windows  of  the  upper  east  or 
"  Gettysburg  room  "  he  could  look  across  the 
vacant  lot  on  the  east  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  yard  between  two  adjacent  buildings  which 
faced  the  canal  and  Carey  street  respectively, 
and  he  estimated  the  intervening  space  at 
about  seventy  feet.  From  the  south  windows 
he  looked  out  across  a  street  into  the  canal 
and  James  River,  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  the  two  streams  at  this  point  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land.  This 
strip  periodically  disappeared  when  protracted 
seasons  of  heavy  rains  came,  or  when  spring 
floods  so  rapidly  swefled  the  river  that  the  lat- 
ter invaded  the  cellars  of  Libby.  At  such 
times  it  was  common  to  see  enormous  swarms 
of  rats  come  out  from  the  lower  doors  and 
windows  of  the  prison  and  make  head  for  dry 
land  in  swimming  platoons  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  upper  windows.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  Rose  observed  workmen 
descending  from  the  middle  of  the  south  side 
street  into  a  sewer  running  through  its  center, 
and  concluded  that  this  sewer  must  have  vari- 
ous openings  to  the  canal  both  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  prison. 

The  north  portion  of  this  cellar  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  loose  packing  straw,  cov- 
ering the  floor  to  an  average  depth  of  two 
feet;  and  this  straw  afforded  shelter,  especially 
at  night,  for  a  large  colony  of  rats,  which  gave 
the  place  the  name  of"  Rat  Hell." 

In  one  afternoon's  inspection  of  this  dark 
end  Rose  suddenly  encountererl  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  Major  A.  G.  Hamilton,  of  the  12th 
Kentucky  Cavalry.     A  confiding   friendship 
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followed,  and  the  two  men  entered  at  once 
upon  the  plan  of  gaining  their  Uberty.  They 
agreed  that  the  most  feasible  scheme  was 
a  tunnel,  to  begin  in  the  rear  of  the  little 
kitchen  apartment  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Rat  Hell.  Without  more  ado  they  secured 
a  broken  shovel  and  two  case-knives  and  be- 
gan operations. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Confederates  decided 
upon  certain  changes  in  the  prison  for  the 
greater  security  of  their  captives.  A  week 
afterward  the  cook-room  was  abandoned,  the 
stair-way  nailed  up,  the  prisoners  sent  to 
the  upper  floors,  and  all  communication  with 
the  east  cellar  was  cut  oft'.  This  was  a  sore 
misfortune,  for  this  apartment  was  the  only 
possible  base  of  successful  tunnel  operations. 
Colonel  Rose  now  began  to  study  other  prac- 
ticable means  of  escape,  and  spent  night  after 
night  examining  the  posts  and  watching  the 
movements  of  the  sentinels  on  the  four  sides 
of  Libby.  One  very  dark  night,  during  a 
howling  storm,  Rose  again  unexpectedly  met 
Hamilton  in  a  place  where  no  prisoner  could 
reasonably  be  looked  for  at  such  an  hour. 
For  an  instant  the  impenetrable  darkness 
made  it  impossible  for  either  to  determine 
whether  he  had  met  a  friend  or  foe :  neither 
had  a  weapon,  yet  each  involuntarily  felt  for 
one,  and  each  made  ready  to  spring  at  the 
other's  throat,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  re- 
vealed their  identity.  The  two  men  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  roar  of  the  storm  to  attempt  an  escape 
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from  a  window  of  the  upper  west  room  to  a 
platform  that  ran  along  the  west  outer  wall 
of  the  prison,  from  which  they  hoped  to  reach 
the  ground  and  elude  the  sentinels,  whom  they 
conjectured  would  be  crouched  in  the  shelter 
of  some  door-way  or  other  partial  refuge  that 
might  be  available  ;  but  so  vivid  and  frequent 
were  the  lightning  flashes,  that  the  attempt 
was  seen  to  be  extremely  hazardous. 

Rose  now  spoke  of  an  entrance  from  the 
south  side  street  to  the  middle  cellar,  having 
frequently  noticed  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
workmen  at  that  point,  and  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  if  an  entrance  could  be  effected  to 
this  cellar  it  would  afford  them  the  only  chance 
of  slipping  past  the  sentinels. 

He  hunted  up  a  bit  of  pine-wood  which  he 
whittled  into  a  sort  of  wedge,  and  the  two  men 
went  down  into  the  dark,  vacant  kitchen  di- 
rectly over  this  cellar.  With  the  wedge  Rose 
pried  a  floor-board  out  of  its  place,  and  made 
an  opening  large  enough  to  let  himself  through 
it.  He  had  never  been  in  this  middle  cellar, 
and  was  wholly  ignorant  of  its  contents  or 
whether  it  was  occupied  by  Confederates  or 
workmen;  but  as  he  had  made  no  noise  and 
the  place  was  in  profound  darkness,  he  decided 
to  go  down  and  reconnoiter. 

He  wrenched  off  one  of  the  long  boards  that 
formed  a  table-seat  in  the  kitchen,  and  found 
that  it  was  long  enough  to  touch  the  cellar  base 
and  protrude  a  foot  or  so  above  the  kitchen  floor. 
By  this  means  he  easfly  descended,  leaving 
Hamilton  to  keep  watch  above. 

The  storm  still  raged  fiercely,  and  the  faint 
beams  of  a  street  lamp  revealed  the  muffled 
form  of  the  sentinel  slowly  pacing  his  beat  and 
carrying  his  musket  at  a  "  secure "  arms. 
Creeping  sofdy  towards  him  along  the  cellar 
wall,  he  now  saw  that  what  he  had  supposed 
was  a  door  was  simply  a  naked  opening  to 
the  street;  and  further  inspection  disclosed  the 
fact  that  there  was  but  one  sentinel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  prison.  Standing  in  the  dark 
shadow,  he  could  easily  have  touched  this  man 
with  his  hand  as  he  repeatedly  passed  him. 
Groping  about,  he  found  various  appurte- 
nances indicating  that  the  south  end  of  this 
cellar  was  used  for  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
that  the  north  end  was  partitioned  off  into  a 
series  of  small  cells  with  padlocked  doors, 
and  that  through  each  door  a  square  hole,  a 
foot  in  diameter,  was  cut.  Subsequendy  it 
was  learned  that  these  dismal  cages  were  al- 
ternately used  for  the  confinement  of  "  trouble- 
some prisoners" — /.  e.,  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  ingenious  attempts 
to  escape  —  and  also  for  runaway  slaves,  and 
Union  spies  under  sentence  of  death. 

At  the  date  of  Rose's  first  reconnoissance  to 
this    cellar,  these  cells  were  vacant  and  un- 


guarded. The  night  was  now  far  spent,  and 
Rose  proceeded  to  return  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Hamilton  was  patiently  waiting  him. 

The  very  next  day  a  rare  good  fortune  befell 
Rose.  By  an  agreement  between  the  commis- 
sioners of  exchange,  several  bales  of  clothing 
and  blankets  had  been  sent  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  famishing  Union  prisoners  on  Belle 
Isle,  a  number  of  whom  had  already  frozen 
to  death.  A  committee  of  Union  officers  then 
confined  in  Libby,  consisting  of  General  Neal 
Dow,  Colonel  Alexander  von  Schrader,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Joseph  F.  Boyd,  and  Colonel  Harry 
White,  having  been  selected  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  do- 
nation, Colonel  White  had,  by  a  shrewd  bit  of 
finesse,  "  confiscated  "  a  fine  rope  by  which 
one  of  the  bales  was  tied,  and  this  he  now  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  Rose.  It  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  almost  new. 

It  was  hardly  dark  the  following  night  be- 
fore Rose  and  Hamilton  were  again  in  the 
kitchen,  and  as  soon  as  all  was  quiet  Rose 
fastened  his  rope  to  one  of  the  supporting 
posts,  took  up  the  floor-plank  as  before,  and 
both  men  descended  to  the  middle  cellar. 
They  were  not  a  little  disappointed  to  dis- 
cover that  where  there  had  been  but  one  sen- 
tinel on  the  south  side  there  were  now  two. 
On  this  and  for  several  nights  they  contented 
themselves  with  sly  visits  of  observation  to 
this  cellar,  during  which  Rose  found  and  se- 
creted various  tools,  among  which  were  a 
broad-ax,  a  saw,  two  chisels,  several  files,  and 
a  carpenter's  square.  One  dark  night  both 
men  went  down  and  determined  to  try  their 
luck  at  passing  the  guards.  Rose  made  the 
attempt  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  first  man, 
but  unluckily  was  seen  by  the  second.  The  lat- 
ter called  lustily  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard, 
and  the  first  excitedly  cocked  his  gun  and 
peered  into  the  dark  door  through  which  Rose 
swiftly  retreated.  The  guard  called,  "  Who 
goes  there  ?  "  but  did  not  enter  the  dark  cel- 
lar. Rose  and  Hamilton  mounted  the  rope  and 
had  just  succeeded  in  replacing  the  plank  when 
the  corporal  and  a  file  of  men  entered  the  cel- 
lar with  a  lantern.  They  looked  into  every 
barrel  and  under  every  bench,  but  no  sign 
of  Yankees  appeared;  and  as  on  this  night  it 
happened  that  several  workmen  were  sleeping 
in  an  apartment  at  the  north  end,  the  corporal 
concluded  that  the  man  seen  by  the  sentinel 
was  one  of  these,  notwithstanding  their  denial 
when  awakened  and  questioned.  After  a  long 
parley  the  Confederates  withdrew,  and  Ham- 
ilton and  Rose,  depressed  in  spirits,  went  to 
bed,  and  Rose  as  usual  concealed  his  rope. 

Before  the  week  was  out  they  were  at  it 
again.  On  one  of  these  nights  Rose  suddenly 
came  upon  one  of  the  workmen,  and,  swift  as 
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thought,  seized  the  hidden  broad-ax  with  the 
intention  of  braining  him  if  he  attempted  an 
alarm;  but  the  poor  fellow  was  too  much 
paralyzed  to  cry  out,  and  when  finally  he  did 
recover  his  voice  and  his  wits,  it  was  to  beg 
Rose,  •'  for  God's  sake,"  not  to  come  in  there 
again  at  night.  Evidently  the  man  never 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  for  Rose's  sub- 
sequent visits,  which  were  soon  resumed,  dis- 
closed no  evidence  of  a  discovery  by  the 
Confederates. 

.  Hamilton  agreed  with  Rose  that  there  re- 
mained apparently  but  one  means  of  escape, 
and  that  was  by  force.  To  overpower  the  two 
sentinels  on  the  south  side  would  have  been  an 
easv  matter,  but  how  to  do  it  and  not  alarm 


sought  by  their  questioners  to  admit  them  to 
their  confidence. 

Hamilton  and  Rose  now  decided  to  organ- 
ize an  escaping  party.  A  number  of  men  were 
then  sworn  to  secrecy  and  obedience  by  Colonel 
Rose,  who  was  the  only  recognized  leader  in 
all  operations  that  followed.  This  party  soon 
numbered  seventy  men.  The  band  was  then 
taken  down  by  Rose  in  convenient  details  to 
the  middle  cellar  or  carpenter's  shop  on  many 
nights,  to  familiarize  each  man  with  the  place 
and  with  his  special  part  in  the  plot,  and  also 
to  take  advantage  of  any  favoring  circum- 
stances that  might  arise. 

When  all  had  by  frequent  visits  become 
familiar  with  the  rendezvous,  Rose  and  the 
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the  rest  of  the  guard,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  whole  city,  was  the  problem.  To  secure 
these  sentinels,  without  alarming  their  com- 
rades on  the  east,  west,  and  north  side  of  the 
prison,  would  require  the  swift  action  of  sev- 
eral men  of  nerve  acting  in  concert.  Precious 
time  was  passing,  and  possibly  further  altera- 
tions might  be  decided  upon  that  would  shut 
them  off  from  the  middle  cellar,  as  they  had 
already  been  from  their  original  base  of  oper- 
ations. Moreover,  a  new  cause  of  anxiety  now 
appearerl.  It  soon  transpired  that  their  noc- 
turnal prowlings  and  close  conferences  to- 
gether had  already  aroused  the  belief  among 
many  observant  prisoners  that  a  plan  of  es- 
cape was  afoot,  and  both  men  were  soon 
eagerly  plied  with  guarded  inquiries,  and  be- 


whole  party  descended  one  night  with  the  de- 
termination to  escape  at  whatever  hazard. 
The  men  were  assigned  to  their  several  sta- 
tions as  usual,  and  a  selected  few  were  placed 
by  the  leader  close  to  the  entrance,  in  front 
of  which  the  sentinel  was  regularly  passing. 
Rose  commanded  strict  silence,  and  placed 
himself  near  the  exit  preparatory  to  giving  the 
signal.  It  was  an  exciting  moment,  and  the 
bravest  heart  beat  fast.  A  signal  came,  but  not 
the  one  they  looked  for.  At  the  very  moment 
of  action,  the  man  whom  Rose  had  left  at  the 
floor-opening  in  the  kitchen  gave  the  danger 
signal !  The  alert  leader  had,  with  consummate 
care,  told  every  man  beforehand  that  he  must 
never  be  surprised  by  this  signal, —  it  was  a 
thing  to  be  counted  upon, —  and  that  noise 
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and  panic  were  of  all  things  to  be  avoided  as 
fatal  folly  in  their  operations.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  this  signal  came,  Rose  quietly 
directed  the  men  to  fall  in  line  and  re-ascend 
to  the  kitchen  rapidly,  but  without  noise, 
which  they  did  by  the  long  rope  which  now 
formed  the  easy  means  of  communication 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar. 

Rose  remained  below  to  cover  the  retreat, 
and  when  the  last  man  got  up  he  followed 
him,  replaced  the  board  in  the  floor,  and  con- 
cealed the  rope.  He  had  barely  done  so  when 
a  detail  of  Confederate  guards  entered  the 
kitchen  from  the  Carey  street  door,  and,  headed 
by  an  officer,  marched  straight  in  his  direction. 
Meantime  the  party  had  disappeared  up  the 
stair-way  and  swiftly  made  their  way  over  their 
prostrate  comrades'  forms  to  their  proper  sleep- 
ing places.  Rose,  being  the  last  up,  and  having 
the  floor  to  fix,  had  now  no  time  to  disappear 
like  his  companions,  at  least  without  suspicious 
haste.  He  accordingly  took  a  seat  at  one  of 
the  tables,  and,  putting  an  old  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
coolly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  officer  of  the  guard  came  along, 
swinging  his  lantern  almost  in  his  face,  stared 
at  him  for  a  second,  and  without  a  remark  or 
a  halt  marched  past  him  and  ascended  with 
his  escort  to  the  Chickamauga  room.  The  en- 
trance of  a  guard  and  their  march  around  the 
prison,  although  afterward  common  enough 
after  taps,  was  then  an  unusual  thnig,  caus- 
ing much  talk  among  the  prisoners,  and  to  the 
mind  of  Rose  and  his  fellow-plotters  was  in- 
dicative of  aroused  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates. 

The  whispering  groups  of  men  next  day, 
and  the  number  of  his  eager  questioners,  gave 
the  leader  considerable  concern;  and  Hamil- 
ton suggested,  as  a  measure  of  safety  rather 
than  choice,  that  some  of  the  mischievous  talk 
of  escape  would  be  suppressed  by  increasing 
the  party.  This  was  acted  upon ;  the  men,  like 
the  rest,  were  put  under  oath  by  Rose,  and  the 
party  was  thus  increased  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  This  force  would  have  been  enough 
to  overpower  the  prison  guard  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  the  swift  alarm  certain  to  ensue  in 
the  streets  and  spread  like  wild-fire  over  Rich- 
mond, the  meager  information  possessed  by 
the  prisoners  as  to  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  nearest  Federal  troops,  the  strongly 
guarded  labyrinth  of  breastworks  that  encir- 
cled the  city,  and  the  easy  facilities  for  instant 
pursuit  at  the  command  of  the  Confederates, 
put  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking  clearly 
out  of  the  range  of  probability,  unless,  indeed, 
some  unusual  favoring  contingency  should 
arise,  such  as  the  near  approach  of  a  cooper- 
ating column  of  Federal  cavalry. 

Nor  was  this  an  idle  dream,  as  the  country 


now  knows,  for  even  at  this  period  General 
Kilpatrick  was  maturing  his  plans  for  that 
bold  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners 
at  Richmond  and  Belle  Isle  in  which  the  la- 
mented and  heroic  young  cripple.  Colonel 
Ulric  Dahlgren,  lost  his  life.  Rose  saw  that  a 
break  out  of  Libby  without  such  outside  as- 
sistance promised  nothing  but  a  fruitless  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  the  savage  punishment  of  the 
survivors.  Hence  the  project,  although  eagerly 
and  exhaustively  discussed,  was  prudently 
abandoned. 

All  talk  of  escape  by  the  general  crowd  now 
wholly  ceased,  and  the  captives  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  fate  and  waited  with  depressed 
spirits  for  the  remote  contingency  of  an  ex- 
change. The  quiet  thus  gained  was  Rose's 
opportunity.  He  sought  Hamilton  and  told 
him  that  they  must  by  some  stratagem  regain 
access  to  Rat  Hell,  and  that  the  tunnel  project 
must  be  at  once  revived.  The  latter  assented 
to  the  proposition,  and  the  two  began  ear- 
nestly to  study  the  means  of  gaining  an  en- 
trance without  discovery  into  this  coveted 
base  of  operations. 

They  could  not  even  get  into  the  room 
above  the  cellar  they  wanted  to  reach,  for 
that  was  the  hospital,  and  the  kitchen's  heavy 
wall  shut  them  oft"  therefrom.  Neither  could 
they  break  the  heavy  wall  that  divided  this 
cellar  from  the  carpenter's  shop,  which  had 
been  the  nightly  rendezvous  of  the  party  while 
the  break-out  was  under  consideration,  for  the 
breach  certainly  would  be  discovered  by  the 
workmen  or  Confederates,  some  of  whom 
were  in  there  constantly  during  daylight. 

There  was,  in  fact,  but  one  plan  by  which 
Rat  Hell  could  be  reached  without  detection, 
and  the  conception  of  this  device  and  its  suc- 
cessful execution  was  due  to  the  stout-hearted 
Hamilton.  This  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  back 
of  the  kitchen  fire-place  ;  the  incision  must  be 
just  far  enough  to  preserve  the  opposite  or 
hospital  side  intact.  It  must  then  be  cut  down- 
ward to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  hospital 
floor,  then  eastward  into  Rat  Hell,  the  com- 
pleted opening  thus  to  describe  the  letter  "  S." 
It  must  be  wide  enough  to  let  a  man  through, 
yet  the  wall  must  not  be  broken  on  the  hos- 
pital side  above  the  floor,  nor  marred  on  the 
carpenter's-shop  side  below  it.  Such  a  break 
would  be  fatal,  for  both  of  these  points  were 
conspicuously  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Con- 
federates every  hour  in  the  day.  Moreover,  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  that  all  trace  of 
the  beginning  of  the  opening  should  be  con- 
cealed, not  only  from  the  Confederate  ofiicials 
and  guards,  who  were  constantly  passing  the 
spot  every  day,  but  from  the  hundreds  of  un- 
initiated prisoners  who  crowded  around  the 
stove  just  in  front  of  it  from  dawn  till  dark. 
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WORKING   AT   THE   TUNNEL. 


Work  could  only  be  possible  between  the 
hours  of  ID  at  night,  when  the  room  was  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  the  prisoners  because  of 
its  inundated  condition,  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  earliest  risers  were  again 
astir.  It  was  necessary  to  do  the  work  with 
an  ohl  jack-knife  and  one  of  the  chisels  pre- 
viously secured  by  Rose.  It  must  be  done  in 
darkness  and  without  noise,  for  a  vigilant  sen- 
tinel paced  on  the  Carey  street  sidewalk  just 
outside  the  door  and  within  ten  feet  of  the 
fire-place.  A  rubber  blanket  was  procured,  and 
the  soot  from  the  chimney  carefully  swept  into 
it.  Hamilton,  with  his  old  knife,  cut  the  mor- 
tar between  the  bricks  and  pried  a  dozen  of 
them  out,  being  careful  to  preserve  them 
whole. 


The  rest  of  the  incision  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  described,  but  no  con- 
ception could  have  been  formed  beforehand 
of  the  sickening  tediousness  of  cutting  an  "  S" 
shaped  hole  through  a  heavy  wall  with  a 
feeble  old  jack-knife,  in  stolen  hours  of  dark- 
ness. Rose  guarded  his  comrade  against  the 
constant  danger  of  interruption  by  alert  ene- 
mies on  one  side  and  by  blundering  friends 
on  the  other;  and,  as  frequently  happens  in 
human  affairs,  their  friends  gave  them  more 
trouble  than  their  foes.  Night  after  night 
passed,  and  still  the  two  men  got  up  after  taps 
from  their  hard  beds,  and  descended  to  the 
dismal  and  reeking  kitchen  to  bore  for  liberty. 
When  the  sentinel's  call  at  Castle  Thunder 
and  at  Libby  announced  4  o'clock,  the  dis- 
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lodged  bricks  were  carefully  replaced,  and  the 
soot  previously  gathered  in  the  gum  blanket 
was  Hung  in  handfuls  against  the  restored 
wall,  filling  the  seams  so  entirely  between  the 
bricks  as  to  defy  detection.  At  last,  after 
many  weary  nights,  Hamilton's  heroic  pa- 
tience and  skill  were  rewarded,  and  the  way 
was  open  to  the  coveted  base  of  operations. 
Rat  Hell. 

Now  occurred  a  circumstance  that  nearly 
revealed  the  plot  and  nearly  ended  in  a  trag- 
edy. When  the  opening  was  finished,  the  long 
rope  was  made  fast  to  one  of  the  kitchen 
supporting  posts,  and  Rose  proceeded  to  de- 
scend and  reconnoiter.  He  got  partly  through 
with  ease,  but  lost  his  hold  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  body  slipped  through  so  as  to 
pinion  his  arms  and  leave  him  wholly  power- 
less either  ta  drop  lower  or  return  —  the  bend 
of  the  hole  being  such  as  to  cramp  his  back 
and  neck  terribly  and  prevent  him  from  breath- 
ing. He  strove  desperately,  but  each  effort  only 
wedged  him  more  firmly  in  the  awful  vise. 
Hamilton  sprang  to  his  aid  and  did  his  utmost 
to  effect  his  release;  but,  powerful  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  budge  him.  Rose  was  gasping  for 
breath  and  rapidly  getting  fainter,  but  even  in 
this  fearful  strait  he  refrained  from  an  outcry, 
that  would  certainly  alarm  the  guards  just  out- 
side the  door.  Hamilton  saw  that  without 
speedy  relief  his  comrade  must  soon  smother. 
He  dashed  through  the  long,  dark  room  up  the 
stairway,  over  the  forms  of  several  hundred 
men,  and  disregarding  consequences  and  sav- 
age curses  in  the  dark  and  crowded  room,  he 
trampled  upon  arms,  legs,  faces,  and  stomachs, 
leaving  riot  and  blasphemy  in  his  track  among 
the  rudely  awakened  and  now  furious  lodgers 
of  the  Chickamauga  room.  He  sought  the 
sleeping-place  of  Major  George  H.  Fitzsim- 
mons,  but  he  was  missing.  He  however  found 
Lieutenant  F.  F.  Bennett,  of  the  i8th  Regu- 
lars (since  a  major  in  the  9th  United  States 
Cavalry),  to  whom  he  told  the  trouble  in  a  few 
hasty  words.  Both  men  fairly  flew  across  the 
room,  dashed  down  the  stairs,  and  by  their 
united  efforts,  Rose,  half-dead  and  quite  speech- 
less, was  drawn  up  from  the  fearful  trap. 

Hamilton  managed  slightly  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  hole  and  provide  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  accident  just  narrated,  and  all  being 
now  ready,  the  two  men  entered  eagerly  upon 
the  work  before  them.  They  appropriated  one 
of  the  wooden  spittoons  of  the  prison,  and  to 
each  side  attached  a  piece  of  clothes-line  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  have  to  dry  clothes 
on.  Several  bits  of  candle  and  the  larger  of 
the  two  chisels  were  also  taken  to  the  oper- 
ating-cellar. They  kept  this  secret  well  and 
worked  alone  for  many  nights.  In  fact,  they 
would  have  so  continued,  but  they  found  that 
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after  digging  about  four  feet  their  candle  would 
go  out  in  the  vitiated  air.  Rose  did  the  dig- 
ging, and  Hamilton  fanned  air  into  him  with 
his  hat :  even  then  he  had  to  emerge  into  the 
cellar  every  few  minutes  to  breathe.  Rose 
could  dig,  but  needed  the  light  and  air;  and 
Hamilton  could  not  fan,  and  drag  out,  and  de- 
posit the  excavated  earth,  and  meantime  keep 
a  lookout.  In  fact,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
there  was  slim  chance  of  succeeding  without 
more  assistance,  and  it  was  decided  to  organize 
a  party  large  enough  for  effective  work  by  re- 
liefs. As  a  preliminary  step,  and  to  afford  the 
means  of  more  rapid  communication  with  the 
cellar  from  the  fire-place  opening,  the  long 
rope  obtained  from  Colonel  White  was  formed 
by  Hamilton  into  a  rope-ladder  with  conven- 
ient wooden  rungs.  This  alteration  consider- 
ably increased  its  bulk  and  added  to  Rose's 
difficulty  in  conceahng  it  from  curious  eyes. 

He  now  made  a  careful  selection  of  thir- 
teen men  beside  himself  and  Hamilton,  and 
bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath  to  secrecy  and 
strict  obedience.  To  form  this  party  as  he 
wanted  it  required  some  diplomacy,  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Confederates  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  sent  cunning  spies  into  Libby 
disguised  as  Union  prisoners,  for  the  detection 
of  any  contemplated  plan  of  escape.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the 
party  now  formed  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
among  the  party,  besides  Rose  and  Hamilton, 
were  Captain  John  Sterling,  30th  Indiana; 
Captain  John  Lucas,  5th  Kentucky  Cavalry; 
Captain  Isaac  N.  Johnson,  6th  Kentucky 
Cavalry;  and  Lieutenant  F.  F.  Bennett,  iSth 
Regulars. 

The  party  being  now  formed  were  taken  to 
Rat  Hell  and  their  several  duties  explained  to 
them  by  Rose,  who  was  invested  with  full  au- 
thority over  the  work  in  hand.  Work  was  be- 
gun in  rear  of  the  little  kitchen-room  previously 
abandoned  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cel- 
lar. To  systematize  the  labor,  the  party  was 
divided  into  squads  of  five  each,  which  gave 
the  men  one  night  on  duty  and  two  off,  Rose 
assigning  each  man  to  the  branch  of  work  in 
which  experiments  proved  him  the  most  pro- 
ficient. He  was  himself,  by  long  odds,  the 
best  digger  of  the  party;  while  Hamilton  had 
no  equal  for  ingenious  mechanical  skill  in  con- 
triving helpful  little  devices  to  overcome  or 
lessen  the  difficulties  that  beset  almost  every 
step  of  the  party's  progress. 

The  first  plan  was  to  dig  down  alongside 
the  east  wall  and  under  it  until  it  was  passed, 
then  turn  southward  and  make  for  the  large 
street  sewer  next  the  canal  and  into  which 
Rose  had  before  noticed  workmen  descending. 
This  sewer  was  a  large  one,  believed  to  be 
fully  six  feet  high,  and,  if  it  could  be  gained, 
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there  could  be  little  doubt  that  an  adjacent 
opening  to  the  canal  would  be  found  to  the 
eastward.  It  was  very  soon  revealed,  however, 
that  the  lower  side  of  Libby  was  built  upon 
ponderous  timbers  below  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  penetrate  with  their  meager  stock 
of  tools — such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all  the  party.  Rose  nevertheless  deter- 
mined that  the  effort  should  be  made,  and  they 
were  soon  at  work  with  old  pen-knives  and 
case-knives  hacked  into  saws.  After  infinite 
labor  they  at  length  cut  through  the  great  logs, 
only  to  be  met  by  an  unforeseen  and  still  more 
formidable  barrier.  Their  tunnel,  in  fact,  had 
penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  canal.  Wa- 
ter began  to  filter  in  —  feebly  at  first,  but  at  last 
it  broke  in  with  a  rush  that  came  near  drown- 
ing Rose,  who  barely  had  time  to  make  his 
escape.  This  opening  was  therefore  plugged 
up ;  and  to  do  this  rapidly  and  leave  no  dan- 
gerous traces  put  the  party  to  their  wit's  end. 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  dig  into  a 
small  sewer  that  ran  from  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  prison  into  the  main  sewer.  After 
a  number  of  nights  of  hard  labor,  this  opening 
was  extended  to  a  point  below  a  brick  furnace 
in  which  were  incased  several  caldrons.  The 
weight  of  this  furnace  caused  a  cave-in  near 
the  sentinel's  path  outside  the  prison  wall. 
Next  day,  a  group  of  officers  were  seen  eying 
the  break  curiously.  Rose,  listening  at  a  win- 
dow above,  heard  the  word  "rats"  repeated 
by  them  several  times  and  took  comfort.  The 
next  day  he  entered  the  cellar  alone,  and  felt 
that  if  the  suspicions  of  the  Confederates  were 
really  awakened  a  trap  would  be  set  for  him 
in  Rat  Hell,  and  determined,  if  such  were 
really  the  case,  that  he  would  be  the  only  victim 
caught.  He  therefore  entered  the  little  parti- 
tioned comer  room  with  some  anxiety,  but 
there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  a  visit  by  the 
guards,  and  his  spirits  again  rose. 

The  party  now  reassembled,  and  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  get  into  the  small  sewer 
that  ran  from  the  cook-room  to  the  big  sewer 
which  Rose  was  so  eager  to  reach;  but  soon 
it  was  discovered,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the 
weary  party,  that  this  wood-lined  sewer  was 
too  small  to  let  a  man  through  it.  Still,  it  was 
hoped  by  Rose  that  by  removing  the  plank 
with  which  it  was  lined  the  passage  could  be 
made.  The  spirits  of  the  party  were  by  this 
time  considerably  dashed  by  their  repeated 
failures  and  sickening  work;  but  the  undaunted 
Rose,  aided  by  Hamilton,  persuaded  the  men 
to  another  effort,  and  soon  the  knives  and  toy 
saws  were  at  work  again  with  vigor.  The  work 
went  on  so  swimmingly  that  it  was  confident- 
ly believed  that  an  entrance  to  the  main 
sewer  would  be  had  on  the  night  of  January 
26,  1864. 


On  the  night  of  the  25th  two  men  had 
been  left  down  in  Rat  Hell  to  cover  any  re- 
maining traces  of  a  tunnel,  and  when  night 
came  again  it  was  expected  that  all  would 
be  ready  for  the  escape  between  8  and  9 
o'clock  the  following  night.  Meantime,  the 
two  men  were  to  enter  and  make  careful 
examination  of  the  main  sewer  and  its  adja- 
cent outlets.  The  party,  which  was  now  in 
readiness  for  its  march  for  the  Federal  camps, 
waited  tidings  from  these  two  men  all  next  day 
in  tormenting  anxiety,  and  the  weary  hours 
went  by  on  leaden  wings.  At  last  the  sicken- 
ing word  came  that  the  planks  yet  to  be  re- 
moved before  they  could  enter  the  main  sewer 
were  of  seasoned  oak  —  hard  as  bone,  and  three 
inches  thick.  Their  feeble  tools  were  now- 
worn  out  or  broken ;  they  could  no  longer  get 
air  to  work  or  keep  a  light  in  the  horrible  pit 
which  was  reeking  with  cold  mud ;  in  short, 
any  attempt  at  further  progress,  with  the  uten- 
sils at  hand,  was  foolish. 

Most  of  the  party  were  now  really  ill  from 
the  foul  stench  in  which  they  had  lived  so 
long.  The  visions  of  liberty  that  had  first 
lured  them  to  desperate  efforts  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Rose  and  Hamilton  had  at  last 
faded,  and  one  by  one  they  lost  heart  and 
hope  and  frankly  told  Colonel  Rose  that  they 
could  do  no  more.  The  party  was  therefore 
disbanded,  and  the  yet  sanguine  leader,  with 
Hamilton  for  his  sole  helper,  continued  the 
work  alone.  Up  to  this  time  thirty-nine  nights 
had  been  spent  in  the  work  of  excavadon. 
The  two  men  now  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cellar,  at 
which  point  the  earth's  surface  outside  the 
prison  wall,  being  eight  or  nine  feet  higher  than 
at  the  canal  or  south  side,  afi'orded  a  better 
place  to  dig  than  the  latter,  being  free  from 
water  and  with  clay-top  enough  to  support  it- 
self The  unfavorable  feature  of  this  point  was 
that  the  only  possible  terminus  of  a  tunnel 
was  a  yard  between  the  buildings  beyond  the 
vacant  lot  on  the  east  of  Libby.  Another  ob- 
jection was  that,  even  when  the  tunnel  should 
be  made  to  that  point,  the  exit  of  any  escap- 
ing party  must  be  made  through  an  arched 
wagon-way  under  the  building  that  faced  the 
street  on  the  canal  side,  and  every  man  must 
emerge  on  the  sidewalk  in  sight  of  the  senti- 
nel on  the  south  side  of  the  prison,  the  in- 
tervening space  being  in  the  full  glare  of  a 
gas-lamp.  •  It  was  carefully  noted,  however,  by 
Rose,  long  before  this,  that  the  west  end  of  the 
beat  of  the  nearest  sentinel  was  between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  from  the  point  of  egress,  and  it 
was  concluded  that  by  walking  away  at  the 
moment  the  sentinel  commenced  his  pace 
westward,  one  would  be  far  enough  into  the 
shadow  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  color 
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of  his  clothing  could  be  made  out  by  the 
sentinel  when  he  faced  about  to  return  to- 
wards the  eastern  end  of  his  beat,  which  ter- 
minated ten  to  fifteen  feet  east  of  the  prison 
wall,  it  was  further  considered  that  as  these 
sentinels  had  for  their  special  duty  the  guard- 
ing of  the  prison,  they  would  not  be  eager  to 
burden  themselves  with  the  duty  of  molesting 
persons  seen  in  the  vicinity  outside  of  their 
jurisdiction,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  re- 
treating forms  —  many  of  which  they  must 
certainly  see  —  were  not  recognized  as  Yan- 
kees. All  others  they  might  properly  leave  for 
the  challenge  and  usual  examination  of  the 
provost  guard  who  patrolled  the  streets  of 
Richmond. 

The  wall  of  that  east  cellar  had  to  be  broken 
in  three  places  before  a  place  was  found  where 
the  earth  was  firm  enough  to  support  a  tunnel. 
The  two  men  worked  on  with  stubborn  pa- 
tience, but  their  progress  was  painfully  slow. 
Rose  dug  assiduously,  and  Hamilton  alter- 
nately fanned  air  to  his  comrade  and  dragged 
out  and  hid  the  excavated  dirt,  but  the  old 
difficulty  confronted  him.  The  candle  would 
not  burn,  the  air  could  not  be  fanned  fast 
enough  with  a  hat  and  the  dirt  hidden,  with- 
out better  contrivances  or  additional  help. 

Rose  now  reassembled  the  party  and  se- 
lected from  them  a  number  who  were  willing 
to  renew  the  attempt.*  Against  the  east  wall 
stood  a  series  of  stone  fenders  abutting  in- 
ward, and  these,  being  at  uniform  intervals  of 
about  twenty  feet,  cast  deep  shadows  that  fell 
towards  the  prison  front.  In  one  of  these  dark 
recesses  the  wall  was  pierced,  well  up  towards 
the  Carey  street  end.  The  earth  here  has 
very  densely  compressed  sand,  that  offered  a 
strong  resistance  to  the  broad-bladed  chisel, 
which  was  their  only  effective  implement,  and 
it  was  clear  that  a  long  turn  of  hard  work 
must  be  done  to  penetrate  under  the  fifty-foot 
lot  to  the  objective  point.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tunnel  was  about  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  cellar  floor,  and  its  top  about  two 
and  a  half  feet.  Absolute  accuracy  was  of 
course  impossible,  either  in  giving  the  hole  a 
perfectly  horizontal  direction  or  in  preserving 
uniform  dimensions ;  but  a  fair  level  was  pre- 
served, and  the  average  diameter  of  the  tunnel 
was  a  little  over  two  feet.  Usually  one  man 
would  dig,  and  fill  the  spittoon  with  earth; 
upon  the  signal  of  a  gentle  pull,  an  assistant 
would  drag  the  load  into  the  cellar  by  the 

*The  party  now  consisted  of  Colonel  Thomas  E. 
Rose,  77th  Pennsylvania;  Major  A.  G.  Hamilton,  12th 
Kentucky ;  Captain  Terrance  Clark,  79th  Illinois ; 
Major  George  H.  Fitzsimmons,  30th  Indiana;  Captain 
John  F.  Gallagher,  2d  Ohio  ;  Captain  \V.  S.  B.  Ran- 
dall, 2d  Ohio  ;  Captain  John  Lucas,  5th  Kentucky  ; 
Captain  I.  N.  Johnson,  6th  Kentucky  ;  Major  B.  B. 
McDonald.  loist  Ohio;   Lieutenant  N.   S.    iMcKean, 


clothesdines  fastened  to  each  side  of  this  box, 
and  then  hide  it  under  the  straw ;  a  third  con- 
stantly fanned  air  into  the  tunnel  with  a  rubber 
blanket  stretched  across  a  frame,  the  invention 
of  the  ingenious  Hamilton;  a  fourth  would 
give  occasional  relief  to  the  last  two ;  while  a 
fifth  would  keep  a  lookout. 

The  danger  of  discovery  was  continual,  for 
the  guards  were  under  instructions  from  the 
prison  commandant  to  make  occasional  visits 
to  every  accessible  part  of  the  building;  so 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  sergeant  and  sev- 
eral men  to  enter  the  south  door  of  Rat  Hell 
in  the  day-time,  while  the  diggers  were  at  lal)or 
in  the  dark  north  end.  During  these  visits 
the  digger  would  watch  the  intruders  with 
his  head  sticking  out  of  the  tunnel,  while  the 
others  would  crouch  behind  the  low  stone 
fenders,  or  crawl  quickly  under  the  straw. 
This  was,  however,  so  uninviting  a  place,  that 
the  Confederates  made  this  visit  as  brief  as  a 
nominal  compliance  with  their  orders  permit- 
ted, and  they  did  not  often  venture  into  the 
dark  north  end.  The  work  was  fearfully  mo- 
notonous, and  the  more  so  because  absolute 
silence  was  commanded,  the  men  moving 
about  mutely  in  the  dark.  The  darkness 
caused  them  frequently  to  become  bewil- 
dered and  lost ;  and  as  Rose  could  not  call 
out  for  them,  he  had  often  to  hunt  all  over 
the  big  dungeon  to  gather  them  up  and  pilot 
them  to  their  places. 

The  difficulty  of  forcing  air  to  the  digger, 
whose  body  nearly  filled  the  tunnel,  increased 
as  the  hole  was  extended,  and  compelled  the 
operator  to  back  into  the  cellar  often  for  air, 
and  for  air  that  was  itself  foul  enough  to  sicken 
a  strong  man. 

But  they  were  no  longer  harassed  with  the 
water  and  timbers  that  had  impeded  their 
progress  at  the  south  end.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence was  daily  making  each  man  more  profi- 
cient in  the  work.  Rose  urged  them  on  with 
cheery  enthusiasm,  and  their  hopes  rose  high, 
for  already  they  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
sentinels'  iDeat  and  were  nearing  the  goal. 

The  party  off  duty  kept  a  cautious  lookout 
from  the  upper  east  windows  for  any  indica- 
tion of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. In  this  extreme  caution  was  necessary, 
both  to  avert  the  curiosity  of  prisoners  in 
those  east  rooms  and  to  keep  out  of  the  range 
of  bullets  from  the  guards,  who  were  under  a 
standing  order  to  fire  at  a  head  if  seen  at  a 

2lst  Illinois;  Lieutenant  David  Garbetl,  77th  Pennsyl- 
vania; Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fislar,  7th  Indiana  Artillery; 
Lieutenant  John  D.  Simpson,  loth  Indiana;  Lieuten- 
ant John  Mitchell,  79th  Illinois  ;  and  Lieutenant  Eli 
Foster,  30th  Indiana.  This  party  was  divided  into 
three  reliefs,  as  before,  and  the  work  of  breaking  the 
cellar  wall  was  successfully  done  the  first  night  by 
McDonald  and  Clark. 
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window,  or  at  a  hand  if  placed  on  the  bars 
that  secured  them.  A  sentineFs  bullet  one  day 
cut  a  hole  in  the  ear  of  Lieutenant  Hammond; 
another  officer  was  wounded  in  the  face  by 
a  bullet,  which  fortunately  first  splintered 
against  one  of  the  window-bars ;  and  a  captain 
of  an  Ohio  regiment  was  shot  through  the 
head  and  instantly  killed  while  reading  a 
newspaper.  He  was  violating  no  rule  what- 
ever, and  when  shot  was  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
inside  the  window  through  which  the  bullet 
came.  This  was  a  w^holly  unprovoked  and 
wanton  murder;  the  cowardly  miscreant  had 
fired  the  shot  while  he  was  off  duty,  and 
from  the  north  sidewalk  of  Carey  street.  The 
guards  (home  guards  they  were)  used,  in  fact, 
to  gun  for  prisoners'  heads  from  their  posts 
below  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of 
boys  after  squirrels;  and  the  whiz  of  a  bullet 
through  the  window^s  became  too  common  an 
occurrence  to  occasion  remark  unless  some 
one  was  shot. 

Under  a  standing  rule,  the  twelve  hundred 
prisoners  were  counted  twice  each  day,  the 
first  count  being  made  about  9  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  This 
duty  was  habitually  done  by  the  clerk  of  the 
prison,  E.  W.  Ross,  a  civilian  employed  by 
the  commandant.  He  was  christened  by  the 
prisoners,  by  reason  of  his  diminutive  size, 
"  Little  Ross."*  Ross  was  generally  attended 
by  either  "  Dick  "  Turner,  Adjutant  Latouche, 
or  Sergeant  George  Stansil,  of  the  i8th  Geor- 
gia, with  a  small  guard  to  keep  the  prisoners 
in  four  closed  ranks  during  the  count.  The 
commandant  of  the  prison,  Major  Thomas  P. 
Turner  (no  relative  of  Dick's),  seldom  came 
upstairs. 

To  conceal  the  absence  of  the  five  men  w  ho 
were  daily  at  work  at  the  tunnel,  their  comrades 
of  the  party  off  digging  duty  resorted,  under 
Rose's  supervision,  to  a  device  of  "  repeating." 
This  scheme,  which  w-as  of  vital  importance  to 
hoodwink  the  Confederates  and  avert  mis- 
chievous curiosity  among  the  uninformed  pris- 
oners, was  a  hazardous  business  that  severely 
taxed  the  ingenuity  and  strained  the  nerve  of 
the  leader  and  his  coadjutors.  The  manner  of 
the  fraud  varied  with  circumstances,  but  in 
general  it  was  worked  by  five  of  Rose's  men, 
after  being  counted  at  or  near  the  head  of  the 
line,  stooping  down  and  running  towards  the 
foot  of  the  ranks,  where  a  few  moments  later 
they  were  counted  a  second  time,  thus  making 
Ross's  book  balance.  The  whole  five,  how- 
ever, could  not  always  do  this  undiscovered, 
and  perhaps  but  three  of  the  numljer  could 
repeat.  These  occasional  mishaps  threatened 
to  dethrone  the  reason  of  the  puzzled  clerk ; 

*  "  Little  Ross "  was  burned  to  death  with  other 
guests  at  the  Spotswood  House,  Richmond,  in  1873. 


but  in  the  next  count  the  "  repeaters  "  would 
succeed  in  their  game,  and  for  the  time  all 
went  well,  until  one  day  some  of  the  prisoners 
took  it  into  their  heads, "  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,"'  to  imitate  the  repeaters.  Unconscious 
of  the  curses  that  the  party  were  mentally 
hurling  at  them,  the  meddlers'  sole  purpose 
was  to  make  "  Little  Ross  "  mad.  In  this  they 
certainly  met  with  signal  success,  for  the 
reason  of  the  mystified  clerk  seemed  to  totter 
as  he  repeated  the  count  over  and  over  in  the 
hope  of  finding  out  how  one  careful  count 
would  show  that  three  prisoners  were  missing 
and  the  next  an  excess  of  fifteen.  Finally  Rof^s, 
lashed  into  uncontrollable  fury  by  the  sarcas- 
tic remarks  of  his  employers  and  the  heartless 
merriment  of  the  grinning  Yanks  before  him, 
poured  forth  his  goaded  soul  as  follows: 

"  Now%  gentlemen,  look  yere :  I  can  count 
a  hundred  as  good  as  any  blank  man  in  this 
yere  town,  but  I  '11  be  blank  blanked  if  I  can 
count  a  hundred  of  you  blanked  Yankees.  Now, 
gentlemen,  there  's  one  thing  sho,  there 's  eight 
or  ten  of  you-uns  yere  that  ain't  yere ! " 

This  extraordinary  accusation  "  brought 
down  the  house,"  and  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers and  guards,  and  finally  Ross  himself,  were 
caught  by  the  resistless  contagion  of  laughter 
that  shook  the  rafters  of  Libby. 

The  officials  somehow  found  a  balance  that 
day  on  the  books  and  the  danger  was  for  this 
once  over,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  Rose  and  his 
anxious  comrades.  But  the  Confederates  ap- 
peared dissatisfied  with  something,  and  came 
upstairs  next  morning  -with  more  officers  and 
with  double  the  usual  number  of  guards ;  and 
some  of  these  were  now  stationed  about  the 
room  so  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to 
work  the  repeating  device  successfully.  On 
this  day,  for  some  reason,  there  were  but  two 
men  in  the  cellar,  and  these  were  Major  B.  B. 
McDonald  and  Captain  I.  N.  Johnson. 

The  count  began  as  usual,  and,  despite  the 
guard  in  rear,  two  of  the  party  attempted  the 
repeating  device  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  center  of  the  ranks  towards  the  left;  but 
the  "  fun  of  the  thing  "  had  now  worn  out  with 
the  unsuspecting  meddlers,  who  resisted  the 
passage  of  the  two  men.  This  drew  the  atfen- 
tion  of  the  Confederate  officers,  and  the  repeat- 
ers were  threatened  with  punishment.  The 
result  was  inevitable,  the  count  showed  tw^o 
missing:  it  was  carefully  repeated,  with  the 
same  result.  To  the  dismay  of  Rose  and  his 
little  band,  the  prison  register  was  now  brought 
upstairs  and  a  long,  tedious  roll-call  by  name 
was  endured,  each  man  passing  through  a  nar- 
row door  as  liis  name  was  called,  and  between 
a  line  of  guards. 

No  stratagem  that  Rose  could  now  invent 
could  avert  the  discovery  by  the  Confederates 
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that  McDonald  and  Johnson  had  disappeared, 
and  the  mystery  of  their  departure  would  be 
almost  certain  to  cause  an  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation that  would  put  their  plot  in  peril  and 
probably  reveal  it. 

At  last,  the  "J's"  were  reached  and  the 
name  of  I.  N.  Johnson  was  lustily  shouted  and 
repeated,  with  no  response.  The  roll-call  pro- 
ceeded until  the  name  of  B.  B.  McDonald  was 
reached.  To  the  increasing  amazement  of 
everybody  but  the  conspirators,  he  also  had 
vanished.  A  careful  note  was  taicen  of  these 
two  names  by  the  Confederates,  and  a  thou- 
sand tongues  were  now  busy  with  the  names 
of  the  missing  men  and  then*  singular  disap- 
pearance. 

The  conspirators  were  in  a  tight  place, 
and  must  choose  between  two  things.  One 
was  for  the  men  in  the  cellar  to  return  that 
night  and  face  the  Confederates  with  the  most 
plausible  explanation  of  their  absence  that 
they  could  invent,  and  the  other  alternative 
was  the  revolting  one  of  remaining  in  their 
horrible  abode  until  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel. 

When  night  came  the  fire-place  was  opened, 
and  the  unlucky  pair  were  informed  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  and  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween the  alternatives  presented.  McDonald 
decided  to  return  and  face  the  music;  but 
Johnson,  doubtful  if  the  Confederates  would 
be  hoodwinked  by  any  explanation,  voted  to 
remain  where  he  was  and  wait  for  the  finish 
of  the  tunnel. 

As  was  anticipated,  McDonald's  return 
awakened  almost  as  much  curiosity  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Libby  as  his  disappearance, 
and  he  was  soon  called  to  account  by  the  Con- 
federates. He  told  them  he  had  fallen  asleep 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  upper  west 
room,  where  the  guards  must  have  overlooked 
him  during  the  roll-call  of  the  day  before.  Mc- 
Donald was  not  further  molested.  The  garru- 
lous busybodies,  who  were  Rose's  chief  dread, 
told  the  Confederate  othcials  that  they  had 
certainly  slept  near  Johnson  the  night  before 
the  day  he  was  missed.  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fislar 
(of  the  working-party),  who  also  slept  next  to 
Johnson,  boldly  declared  this  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity,  and  confidently  expressed  his 
belief  to  both  Confederates  and  Federals  who 
gathered  around  him  that  Johnson  had  es- 
caped and  was  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  safe  m 
the  Union  hues.  To  this  he  added  the  posi- 
tive stateiiient  that  Johnson  had  not  been  in 
his  accustomed  sleeping-place  for  a  good  many 
nights.  The  busybodies,  who  had  indeed  told 
the  truth,  looked  at  the  speaker  in  speechless 
amazement,  but  reiterated  their  statements. 
But  others  of  the  conspirators  took  Fislar's 
bold  cue  and  stoutly  corroborated  him. 


Johnson  was,  of  course,  nightly  fed  by  his 
companions,  and  gave  them  such  assistance 
as  he  could  at  the  work;  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  man  could  not  long  exist  in 
such  a  continuously  pestilential  atmosphere. 
How  long  were  the  days  and  nights  the  poor 
fellow  passed  among  the  squealing  rats  no 
tongue  can  tell  —  the  sickening  air,  the  deathly 
chill,  the  horrible,  interminable  darkness.  One 
day  out  of  three  was  an  ordeal  for  the  work- 
ers, vvho  at  least  had  a  rest  of  two  days  after- 
ward. As  a  desperate  measure  of  relief  it  was 
arranged,  with  the  utmost  caution,  that  late 
each  night  Johnson  should  come  upstairs, 
when  all  was  dark  and  the  prison  in  slumber, 
and  sleep  among  the  prisoners  until  just  before 
the  time  for  closing  the  fire-place  opening, 
about  4  o'clock  each  morning.  As  he  spoke 
to  no  one  and  the  room  was  dark,  his  presence 
was  never  known,  even  to  those  who  lay  next 
to  him;  and  indeed  he  listened  to  many  ear- 
nest conversations  between  his  neighbors  re- 
garding his  wonderful  disappearance.* 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  incidents  above 
narrated  made  day-work  on  the  tunnel  too 
hazardous  to  be  indulged  in,  on  account  of  the 
increased  difficulty  of  accounting  for  absentees, 
but  the  party  continued  the  night-work  with  un- 
abated industry. 

When  the  opening  had  been  extended 
nearly  across  the  lot,  some  of  the  party  believed 
they  had  entered  under  the  yard  which  was 
the  intended  terminus ;  and  one  night  when 
McDonald  was  the  digger,  so  confident  was 
he  that  the  desired  distance  had  been  made, 
that  he  turned  his  direction  upward,  and  soon 
broke  through  to  the  surface.  A  glance  showed 
him  his  nearly  fatal  blunder,  against  which,  in- 
deed, he  had  been  earnestly  warned  by  Rose, 
who  from  the  first  had  carefully  estimated  the 
intervening  distance  between  the  east  wall  of 
Libby  and  the  terminus.  \x\  fact,  McDonald 
saw  that  he  had  broken  through  in  the  open  lot 
which  was  all  in  full  view  of  a  sentinel  who 
was  dangerously  close.  Appalled  by  what  he 
had  done,  he  retreated  to  the  cellar  and  re- 
ported to  his  companions  the  disaster.  Be- 
lieving that  discovery  was  now  certain,  the 
party  sent  one  of  their  number  up  the  rope  to 
report  to  Rose,  who  was  asleep.  The  hour  was 
about  midnight  when  the  leader  learned  of  the 
mischief.  He  quickly  got  up,  went  down  cellar, 
entered  the  tunnel,  and  examined  the  break. 
It  was  not  so  near  the  sentinel's  path  as  i\Ic- 
Donald's  excited  report  indicated,  and  fortu- 
nately the  breach  was  at  a  point  whence  the 
surface  sloped  downward  towards  the  east. 
He  took  off  his  blouse  and  stuffed  it  into  the 

*  In  a  volume  entitled  "  Four  Months  in  Libby," 
Captain  Johnson  has  related  his  experience  at  this 
time,  and  his  subsequent  escape. 
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opening,  pulling  the  dirt  over  it  noiselessly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  little  surface 
evidence  of  the  hole.  He  then  backed  into 
the  cellar  in  the  usual  crab  fashion,  and  gave 
directions  for  the  required  depression  of  the  tun- 
nel and  vigorous  resumption  of  the  work.  The 
hole  made  in  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  was  not 
much  larger  than  a  rat  hole,  and  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  prison.  But  the  next  night 
Rose  shoved  an  old  shoe  out  of  the  hole,  and 
the  day  afterward  he  looked  down  through 
the  prison-bars  and  saw  the  shoe  lying  where 
he  had  placed  it,  and  judged  from  its  position 
that  he  had  better  incline  the  direction  of  the 
tunnel  slightly  to  the  left. 

Meantime  Captain  Johnson  was  dragging 
out  a  wretclied  existence  in  Rat  Hell,  and  for 
safety  was  obhged  to  confine  himself  by  day 
to  the  dark  north  end,  for  the  Confederates 
often  came  into  the  place  very  suddenly 
through  the  south  entrance.  When  they  ven- 
tured too  close,  Johnson  would  get  into  a  pit 
that  he  had  dug  under  the  straw  as  a  hiding- 
hole  both  for  himself  and  the  tunnelers'  tools, 
and  quickly  cover  himself  with  a  huge  heap 
of  short  packing  straw.  A  score  of  times  he 
came  near  being  stepped  upon  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  more  than  once  the  dust  of  the 
straw  compelled  him  to  sneeze  in  their  very 
presence. 

On  Saturday,  February  6,  a  larger  party 
than  usual  of  the  Confederates  came  into  the 
cellar,  walked  by  the  very  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel, and  seemed  to  be  making  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  place.  They  remained  an 
unusually  longtime  andconversed  in  lowtones; 
several  of  them  even  kicked  the  loose  straw 
about;  and  in  fact  everything  seemed  to  indi- 
cate to  Johnson  —  who  vv^as  the  only  one  of 
the  working  party  now  in  the  cellar  —  that 
the  long-averted  discovery  had  been  made. 
That  night  he  reported  matters  fully  to  Rose 
at  the  fire-place  opening. 

The  tunnel  was  now  nearly  completed,  and 
when  Rose  conveyed  Johnson's  message  to 
the  party  it  caused  dismay.  Even  the  stout- 
hearted Hamilton  was  for  once  excited,  and 
the  leader  whose  unflinching  fortitude  had  thus 
far  inspired  his  little  band  had  his  brave  spir- 
its dashed.  But  his  buoyant  courage  rose 
quickly  to  its  high  and  natural  level.  He 
could  not  longer  doubt  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  Confederates  were  aroused,  but  he  felt 
convinced  that  these  suspicions  had  not  as 
yet  assumed  such  a  definite  shape  as  most  of 
his  companions  thought;  still,  he  had  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  the  success  of  the  tun- 
nel absolutely  demanded  its  speedy  completion, 
and  he  now  firmly  resolved  that  a  desperate 
effort  should  be  made  to  that  end.  Remem- 
bering that  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  that 


it  was  not  customary  for  the  Confederates  to 
visit  the  operating-cellar  on  that  day,  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  in  his  power  of 
the  now  precious  time.  He  therefore  caused 
all  the  party  to  remain  upstairs,  directing  them 
to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  Confederates 
from  all  available  points  of  observation,  to 
avoid  being  seen  in  whispering  groups, —  in 
short,  to  avoid  all  things  calculated  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  friends  or  suspicion  of  ene- 
mies,—  and  to  await  his  return. 

Taking  McDonald  with  him,  he  went  down 
through  the  fire-place  before  daylight  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and,  bidding  Johnson  to  keep  a 
vigilant  watch  for  intruders  and  McDonald 
to  fan  air  into  him,  he  entered  the  tunnel  and 
began  the  forlorn  hope.  From  this  time  for- 
ward he  never  once  turned  over  the  chisel  to 
a  relief. 

All  day  long  he  worked  with  the  tireless 
patience  of  a  beaver.  When  night  came,  even 
his  single  helper,  who  performed  the  double 
duty  of  fanning  air  and  hiding  the  excavated 
earth,  was  ill  from  his  hard,  long  task  and 
the  deadly  air  of  the  cellar.  Yet  this  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
duty  that  Rose  had  performed ;  and  when  at 
last,  far  into  the  night,  he  backed  into  the  cel- 
lar, he  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  stagger 
across  to  the  rope-ladder. 

He  had  made  more  than  double  the  distance 
that  had  been  accomplished  under  the  system 
of  reliefs  on  any  previous  day,  and  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  Confederates  encouraged  the 
hope  that  another  day,  without  interruption, 
would  see  the  work  completed.  He  therefore 
determined  to  refresh  himself  by  a  night's 
sleep  for  the  finish.  The  drooping  spirits  of 
his  party  were  revived  by  the  report  of  his 
progress  and  his  unalterable  confidence. 

Monday  morning  dawned,  and  the  great 
prison  with  its  twelve  hundred  captives  was 
again  astir.  The  general  crowd  did  not  suspect 
the  suppressed  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the 
little  party  that  waited  through  that  intermin- 
able day,  which  they  felt  must  determine  the 
fate  of  their  project. 

Rose  had  repeated  the  instructions  of  the 
day  before,  and  again  descended  to  Rat  Hell 
with  McDonald  for  his  only  helper.  Johnson 
reported  all  quiet,  and  McDonald  taking  up 
his  former  duties  at  the  tunnel's  mouth.  Rose 
once  more  entered  with  his  chisel.  It  was  now 
the  seventeenth  day  since  the  present  tunnel 
was  begun,  and  he  resolved  it  should  be  the 
last.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  the  busy 
chisel  was  plied,  and  still  the  little  wooden  box 
with  its  freight  of  earth  made  its  monotonous 
trips  from  the  digger  to  his  comrade  and  back 
again. 

From  the  early  morning  of  Monday,  Febru- 
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ary  8,  1864,  until  an  hour  after  midnight  the 
next  morning  his  work  went  on.  As  midnight 
approached,  Rose  was  nearly  a  physical  wreck : 
the  perspiration  dripped  from  every  pore  of 
his  exhausted  body;  food  he  could  not  have 
eaten  if  he  had  had  it.  His  labors  thus  far 
had  given  him  a  somewhat  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  his  physical  powers.  The  sensation 
of  fainting  was  strange  to  him,  but  his  stag- 
gering senses  warned  him  that  to  faint  where 
he  was  meant  at  once  his  death  and  burial. 
He  could  scarcely  inflate  his  lungs  with  the 
poisonous  air  of  the  pit ;  his  muscles  quivered 
with  increasing  weakness  and  the  warning 
spasmodic  tremor  which  their  unnatural  strain 
induced ;  his  head  swam  like  that  of  a  drown- 
ing person. 

By  midnight  he  had  struck  and  passed  be- 
yond a  post  which  he  felt  must  be  in  the  yard. 
During  the  last  few  minutes  he  had  turned  his 
course  upward,  and  to  relieve  his  cramped 
limbs  he  turned  upon  his  back.  His  strength 
was  nearly  gone :  the  feeble  stream  of  air 
which  his  comrade  was  trying,  with  all  his 
might,  to  send  to  him  from  a  distance  of  fifty- 
three  feet  could  no  longer  reach  him  through  the 
deadly  stench.  His  senses  reeled ;  he  had  not 
breath  nor  strength  enough  to  retreat  backward 
through  his  narrow  grave.  In  the  agony  of 
suifocation  he  dropped  the  dull  chisel  and  beat 
his  two  fists  against  the  roof  of  his  grave  with 
the  might  of  despair  —  when,  blessed  boon! 
the  crust  gave  way  and  the  loosened  earth 
showered  upon  his  dripping  face,  purple  with 
agony;  his  famished  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
radiant  star  in  the  blue  vault  above  him ;  a 
flood  of  light  and  a  volume  of  cool,  delicious 
air  poured  over  him.  At  that  very  instant  the 
sentinel's  cry  rang  out  like  a  prophecy — "  Half- 
past  one,  and  all  's  well !  " 

Recovering  quickly  under  the  inspiring 
air,  he  dragged  his  body  out  of  the  hole  and 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  yard  in  which 
he  found  himself.  He  was  under  a  shed,  with 
a  board  fence  between  him  and  the  east-side 
sentinels,  and  the  gable  end  of  Libby  loomed 
grimly  against  the  blue  sky.  He  found  the 
wagon-way  under  the  south-side  building 
closed  from  the  street  by  a  gate  fastened  by  a 
swinging  bar,  which,  after  a  good  many  eftbrts, 
he  succeeded  in  opening.  This  was  the  only 
exit  to  the  street.  As  soon  as  the  nearest  sen- 
tinel's back  was  turned  he  stepped  out  and 
walked  quickly  to  the  east.  At  the  first  cor- 
ner he  turned  north,  carefully  avoiding  the  sen- 
tinels in  front  of  the  "  Pemberton  Buildings  " 
(another  military  prison  north-east  of  Libby), 
and  at  the  corner  above  this  he  went  west- 
ward, then  south  to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and 
thus,  by  cautious  moving,  made  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  Libby  from  all  sides. 


Having  satisfied  his  desires,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  yard.  He  hunted  up  an  old  bit 
of  heavy  plank,  crept  back  into  the  tunnel, 
feet  first,  drew  the  plank  over  the  opening  to 
conceal  it  from  the  notice  of  any  possible  vis- 
itors to  the  place,  and  crawled  back  to  Rat 
Hell,  McDonald  was  overjoyed,  and  poor 
Johnson  almost  wept  with  delight  as  Rose 
handed  one  of  them  his  victorious  old  chisel 
and  gave  the  other  some  trifle  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  outer  world  as  a  token  that  the 
Underground  Railroad  to  God's  Country  was 
open. 

Rose  now  climbed  the  rope-ladder,  drew  it  up, 
rebuilt  the  fire-place  wall  as  usual,  and,  finding 
Hamilton,  took  him  overnear  one  of  the  win- 
dows and  broke  the  news  to  him.  The  brave 
fellow  was  almost  speechless  with  delight,  and, 
quickly  hunting  up  the  rest  of  the  party,  told 
them  that  Colonel  Rose  wanted  to  see  them 
down  in  the  dining-room. 

As  they  had  been  waiting  news  from  their 
absent  leader  with  feverish  anxiety  for  what 
had  seemed  to  them  all  the  longest  day  in 
their  lives,  they  instantly  responded  to  the  call 
and  flocked  around  Rose  a  few  minutes  later 
in  the  dark  kitchen  where  he  waited  them.  As 
yet  they  did  not  know  what  news  he  brought, 
they  could  scarcely  wait  for  him  to  speak  out ; 
and  when  he  announced,  "  Boys,  the  tunnel  is 
finished,"  they  could  hardly  repress  a  cheer. 
They  wrung  his  hand  again  and  again,  and 
danced  about  with  childish  joy. 

It  was  now  nearly  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Rose  and  Hamilton  w^ere  ready  to  go  out  at 
once,  and  indeed  were  anxious  to  do  so,  since 
every  day  of  late  had  brought  some  new  peril 
to  their  plans.  None  of  the  rest,  however,  were 
ready;  and  all  urged  the  advantage  of  having 
a  whole  night  in  which  to  escape  through  and 
beyond  the  Richmond  fortifications,  instead 
of  the  few  hours  of  darkness  which  now  pre- 
ceded the  day.  To  this  proposition  Rose  and 
Hamilton  somewhat  reluctantly  assented.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  man  of  the  party  should 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  one  friend  into 
his  confidence,  and  that  the  second  party  of 
fifteen  thus  formed  should  be  obligated  not  to 
follow  the  working  party  out  of  the  tunnel 
until  an  hour  had  elapsed.  Colonel  H.  C. 
Hobart,  of  the  21st  Wisconsin,  was  deputed  to 
see  that  the  programme  was  observed.  He 
was  to  draw  up  the  rope-ladder,  hide  it,  and 
rebuild  the  wall ;  and  the  next  night  was  him- 
self to  lead  out  the  second  party,  deputing 
some  trustworthy  leader  to  follow  with  still 
another  party  on  the  third  night ;  and  thus 
it  was  to  continue  until  as  many  as  possible 
should  escape. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  9,  at  7 
o'clock,  Colonel  Rose  assembled  his  party  in 
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the  kitchen,  and,  posting  himself  at  the  fire- 
place, which  he  opened,  waited  until  the  last 
man  went  down.  He  bade  Colonel  Hobart 
good-by,  went  down  the  hole,  and  waited  un- 
til he  had  heard  his  comrade  pull  up  the  ladder 
and  finally  heard  him  replace  the  bricks  in 
the  fire-place  and  depart.  He  now  crossed 
Rat  Hell  to  the  entrance  into  the  tunnel,  and 
placed  the  party  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  to  go  out.  He  gave  each  a  parting  cau- 
tion, thanked  his  brave  comrades  for  their 
faithful  labors,  and,  feelingly  shaking  their 
hands,  bade  them  God-speed  and  farewell. 

He  entered  the  tunnel  first  with  Hamilton 
next,  and  was  promptly  followed  by  the  whole 
party  through  the  tunnel  and  into  the  yard. 
He  opened  the  gate  leading  towards  the 
canal  and  signaled  the  party  that  all  was  clear. 
Stepping  out  on  the  sidewalk  as  soon  as  the 
nearest  sentinel's  back  was  turned,  he  walked 
briskly  down  the  street  to  the  east,  and  a 
square  below  was  joined  by  Hamilton,  The 
others  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes, 
and  disappeared  in  various  directions  in  groups 
usually  of  three. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  between  Colonels 
Rose  and  Hobart  was  frustrated  by  informa- 
tion of  the  party's  departure  leaking  out ;  and 
before  9  o'clock  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tunnel  and  of  the  departure  of 
the  first  party  was  flashed  over  the  crowded 
prison,  which  was  soon  a  convention  of  excited 
and  whispering  men.  Colonel  Hobart  made 
a  brave  efibrt  to  restore  order,  but  the  fren- 
zied crowd  that  now  fiercely  struggled  for 
precedence  at  the  fire-place  was  beyond  hu- 
man control. 

Some  of  them  had  opened  the  fire-place  and 
were  jumping  down  like  sheep  into  the  cellar 
one  after  another.  The  Colonel  implored  the 
maddened  men  at  least  to  be  quiet,  and  put  the 
rope-ladder  in  position  and  escaped  himself. 

My  companion,  Sprague,  was  already  asleep 
when  I  lay  down  that  night;  but  my  other 
companion,  L)uenkel,  who  had  been  hunting 
for  me,  was  very  much  awake,  and  seizing  me 
by  the  collar,  he  whispered  excitedly  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Rose  had  gone  out  at  the  head 
of  a  party  through  a  tunnel.  For  a  brief  mo- 
ment the  appalling  suspicion  that  my  friend's 
reason  had  been  dethroned  by  illness  and  cap- 
tivity swept  over  my  mind ;  but  a  glance  to- 
wards the  window  at  the  east  end  showed  a 
quiet  but  apparently  excited  group  of  men 
from  other  rooms,  and  I  now  observed  that 
several  of  them  were  bundled  uj)  for  a  march. 
The  hope  of  regaining  liberty  thrilled  me 
like  a  current  of  electricity.  Looking  through 
the  window  I  could  see  the  escaping  men 
appear  one  by  one  on  the  sidewalk  below, 
opposite  the  exit-yard,  and  silently  disappear, 


and  without  hindrance  or  challenge  by  the 
prison  sentinels.  While  I  was  eagerly  survey- 
ing this  scene  I  lost  track  of  Duenkel,  who 
had  gone  in  search  of  further  information,  but 
ran  against  Lieutenant  Harry  Wilcox,  of  the 
ist  New  York,  whom  I  knew,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  have  the  ''  tip  "  regarding  the  tunnel. 
Wilcox  and  I  agreed  to  unite  our  fortunes  in 
the  escape.  My  shoes  were  nearly  worn  out 
and  my  clothes  were  thin  and  ragged.  I  was 
ill  prepared  for  a  journey  in  midwinter  through 
the  enemy's  country:  happily  I  had  my  old 
overcoat,  and  this  I  put  on.  I  had  not  a  crumb 
of  food  saved  up,  as  did  those  who  were  posted ; 
but  as  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  my  appetite  was 
feeble. 

Wilcox  and  I  hurried  to  the  kitchen,  where 
we  found  several  hundred  men  struggling  to 
be  first  at  the  opening  in  the  fire-place.  We 
took  our  places  behind  them  and  soon  two 
hundred  more  closed  us  tightly  in  the  mass. 
The  room  \vas  pitch  dark  and  the  sentinel 
could  be  seen  through  the  door-cracks,  Avithin 
a  dozen  feet  of  us.  The  fight  for  precedence 
was  savage,  though  no  one  spoke;  but  now  and 
then  fainting  men  begged  to  be  released.  They 
begged  in  vain :  certainly  some  of  them  must 
have  been  permanently  injured.  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  neared  the  stove  I  was  nearly 
sufibcated ;  but  I  took  heart  when  I  saw  but 
three  more  men  between  me  and  the  hole. 
At  this  moment  a  sound  as  of  tramping  feet 
was  heard,  and  some  idiot  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  mob  startled  us  with  the  cry,  "The 
guards,  the  guards  !  "  A  fearful  panic  ensued, 
and  the  entire  crowd  bounded  towards  the 
stair-way  leading  up  to  their  sleeping-quarters. 
The  stair- way  Avas  unbanistered,  and  some  of 
the  men  were  forced  off  the  edge  and  fell  on 
those  beneath.  I  was  among  the  lightest  in  that 
crowd;  and  when  it  broke  and  expanded  I  was 
taken  oft"  my  feet,  dashed  to  the  floor  sense- 
less, my  head  and  one  of  my  hands  bruised 
and  cut,  and  my  shoulder  painfully  injured  by 
the  boots  of  the  men  who  rushed  over  me. 
When  I  gathered  my  swimming  wits  I  was 
lying  in  a  pool  of  water.  The  room  seemed 
darker  than  before;  and,  to  my  grateful  sur- 
prise, I  was  alone.  I  was  now  convinced  that 
it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  quickly  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  the  advantage  of  having  the 
whole  place  to  myself  I  entered  the  cavity 
feet  first,  but  found  it  necessary  to  remove  my 
overcoat  and  ])ush  it  through  the  opening,  and 
it  fell  in  the  darkness  below. 

I  had  now  no  comrade,  having  lost  Wilcox 
in  the  stampede.  Rose  and  his  party,  being 
the  first  out,  were  several  hours  on  their  jour- 
ney ;  and  I  burned  to  be  away,  knowing  well 
that  my  salvation  depended  on  my  pa.ssage 
beyond  the  city  defenses  before  the  pursuing 
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guards  were  on  our  trail,  when  the  inevita- 
ble discovery  should  come  at  roll-call.  The 
fact  that  I  was  alone  I  regretted;  but  I  had 
served  with  McClellan  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign of  1862,  I  knew  the  country  well  from 
my  frequent  inspection  of  war  maps,  and  the 
friendly  North  Star  gave  me  my  bearings.  The 
rope-ladder  had  either  become  broken  or  dis- 
arranged, but  it  atitbrded  me  a  short  hold  at 
the  top ;  so  I  balanced  myself,  trusted  to  for- 
tune, and  fell  into  Rat  Hell,  which  was  a 
rayless  pit  of  darkness,  swarming  with  squeal- 
ing rats,  several  of  which  I  must  have  killed 
in  my  fall.  I  felt  a  troop  of  them  run  over  my 
face  and  hands  before  I  could  regain  my  feet. 
Several  times  I  put  my  hand  on  them,  and 
once  I  flung  one  from  my  shoulder.  Groping 
around,  I  found  a  stout  stick  or  stave,  put 
my  back  to  the  wall,  and  beat  about  me  blindly 
but  with  vigor. 

In  spite  of  the  hurried  instructions  given 
me  by  Wilcox,  I  had  along  and  horrible  hunt 
over  the  cold  surface  of  the  cellar  walls  in  my 
efforts  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel;  and 
in  two  minutes  after  I  began  feeling  my  way 
with  my  hands  I  had  no  idea  in  what  part  of 
the  place  was  the  point  where  I  had  fallen : 
my  bearings  were  completely  lost,  and  I  must 
have  made  the  circuit  of  Rat  Hell  several 
times.  At  my  entrance  the  rats  seemed  to  re- 
ceive me  with  cheers  sufficiently  hearty,  I 
thought,  but  my  vain  efforts  to  find  egress 
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seemed  to  kindle  anew  their  enthusiasm.  They 
had  received  large  reenforcemcnts,  and  my 
march  around  was  now  greeted  with  deafening 
squeaks.  Finally,  my  exploring  hands  fell  upon 
a  pair  of  heels  which  vanished  at  my  touch. 
Here  at  last  was  the  narrow  road  to  freetlom ! 
The  heels  proved  to  be  the  property  of  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  H.  Morgan,  21st  Wisconsin, 
a  Chickamauga  prisoner.  Just  ahead  of  him 
in  the  tunnel  was  Lieutenant  William  L.W;it- 
son,of  the  same  company  and  regiment.  With 
my  cut  hand  and  bruised  shoulder  the  passage 
through  the  cold,  narrow  grave  was  indescrib- 
ably horrible,  and  when  I  reached  the  terminus 
in  the  yard  I  was  sick  and  faint.  The  passage 
seemed  a  mile  long;  but  the  crisp,  pure  air 
and  first  glimpse  of  freedom,  the  sweet  sense 
of  being  outdoors,  and  the  realization  that 
I  had  taken  the  first  step  towards  liberty 
and  home,  had  a  magical  effect  in  my  restor- 
ation. 

I  have  related  before,  in  a  published  remi- 
niscence,* my  experience  and  that  of  my  two 
companions  above  named  in  the  journey  to- 
wards the  Union  lines,  and  our  recapture,  but 
the  more  important  matter  relating  to  the  plot 
itself  has  never  been  published.  This  is  the 
leading  motive  of  this  article,  and  therefore 
I  will  not  intrude  the  details  of  my  personal 
experience  into  this  narrative.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  a  chapter  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  hunger,  cold,  suffering,  and,  alas !  fail- 
ure. We  were  run  down  and  captured  in  a 
swamp  several  miles  north  of  Charlottesville, 
and  when  we  were  taken  our  captors  pointed 
out  to  us  the  smoke  over  a  Federal  outpost. 
We  were  brought  back  to  Libby  and  put  in 
one  of  the  dark,  narrow  dungeons.  I  was  after- 
wards confined  in  Macon,  Georgia;  Charles- 
ton and  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  and  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  After  a  captivity 
of  just  a  year  and  eight  months,  during  which 
I  had  made  five  escapes  and  was  each  time 
retaken,  I  was  at  last  released  on  March  i, 
1865,  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Great  was  the  panic  in  Libby  when  the 
next  morning's  roll  revealed  to  the  astounded 
Confederates  that  109  of  their  captives  were 
missing;  and  as  the  fire-place  had  been  re- 
built by  some  one  and  the  opening  of  the 
hole  in  the  yard  had  been  covered  b}-  the 
last  man  who  went  out,  no  human  trace 
guided  the  keepers  towards  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  The  Richmond  papers  having  an- 
nounced the  "miraculous"  escape  of  109 
Yankee  officers  from  Libby,  curious  crowds 
flocked  thither  for  several  days  until  some 
one,  happening  to  remove  the  plank  in  the 
yard,  revealed  the  tunnel.  A  terrified  negro 
was  driven  into  the  hole  at  the  point  of  the 
•  "  Philadelphia  Times,"  Oct.  28,  1882. 
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bayonet,  and  thus  made  a  trip  to  Rat  Hell 
that  neariy  turned  him  white. 

Several  circumstances  at  this  time  combined 
to  make  this  escape  peculiarly  exasperating 
to  the  Confederates.  In  obedience  to  repeated 
appeals  from  the  Richmond  newspapers,  iron 
bars  had  but  recently  been  fixed  in  all  the 
prison  windows  for  better  security,  and  the 
guard  had  been  considerably  reenforced.  The 
columns  of  these  same  journals  had  just  been 
aglow  with  accounts  of  the  daring  and  suc- 
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condemned  pmonert ;  iC   First  tunnel  (abandoned) ;  L.  Fence. 


cessful  escape  of  the  Confederate  General 
John  Morgan  and  his  companions  from  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  jail.  Morgan  had  arrived  in 
Richmond  on  the  8th  of  January,  exactly  a 
month  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  tunnel, 
and  was  still  the  lion  of  the  Confederate 
capital. 

At  daylight  a  plank  was  seen  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  east  wall;  this  was  fastened 
by  a  blanket-rope  to  one  of  the  window-bars 
and  was,  of  course,  a  trick  to  mislead  the  Con- 
federates. General  John  H.  Winder,  then  in 
charge  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Confederacy, 
with  his  headquarters  in  Richmond,  was  furi- 
ous when  the  news  reached  him.  After  a  care- 
ful external  examination  of  the  building  and 
a  talk,  not  of  the  politest  kind,  with  Major 
Turner,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  such 
an  escape  had  but  one  explanation  —  the 
guardshad  been  bribed.  Accordingly,  the  sen- 
tinels on  duty  were  marched  off"  under  arrest 
to  Castle  I'hunder,  where  they  were  locked  uj) 
and  searched  for  "  greenbacks."  The  thousand 
and  more  prisoners  still  in  Libby  were  com- 
pensated, in  a  measure,  for  their  failure  to  es- 
cape by  the  j)anic  they  saw  among  the  "  Rebs." 
Messengers  and  dispatches  were  soon  flying 
in  all  directions,  and  all  the  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons  of  Richmond  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  before- noon.  Only  one  man  of  the 
whole  escaping  party  was  retaken  inside  of 
the  city  limits.*  Of  the  109  who  got  out  that 
night  59  reached  the  Union  lines,  48  were 
recaptured,  and  2  were  drowned. 

*  Captain  Gates,  of  the  33d  Ohio. 
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6.  Dining  room;  7.  Carpenter's  shop  (middle  cellar)  ;  8.  Gettysburg  room  (upper) ;   9.  Gettysburg  room  (lower)  ;  10.  Hospital  room ; 
13.   North  side  Carey  street,  ground  sloping  towards  Canal ;     14.   Open  lot ;   15.  Tunnel;   16.    Fence; 
20.  Gate:   21.    Prisoners  escaping ;   22.    West  cellar. 


Colonel  Slreight  and  several  other  officers 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  diggers  of  the 
tunnel  to  follow  them  out,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  already  referred  to,  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  week  in  a  vacant  house,  where 
they  were  fed  by  loyal  friends,  and  escaped  to 
the  Federal  lines  when  the  first  excitement 
had  abated. 

After  leaving  Libby,  Rose  and  Hamilton 
turned  northward  and  cautiously  walked  on  a 
few  squares,  when  suddenly  they  encountered 
some  Confederates  who  were  guarding  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  Hamilton  retreated  quickly  and 
ran  off  to  the  east;  but  Rose,  who  was  a  little 
in  advance,  walked  boldly  by  on  the  opposite 
walk  and  was  not  challenged,  and  thus  the 
two  friends  separated. 

Hamilton,  after  several  days  of  wandering 
and  fearful  exposure,  came  joyfully  upon  a 
Union  picket  squad,  and  received  the  care  he 
painfully  needed  and  was  soon  on  his  happy 
journey  home. 

Rose  passed  out  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
to  the  York  River  Railroad,  and  followed  its 
track  to  the  Chickahominy  bridge.  Finding 
this  guarded,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and,  as 
the  day  was  breaking,  he  came  upon  a  camp 
of  Confederate  cavalry.  His  blue  uniform 
made  it  exceedingly  dangerous  to  travel  in 
daylight  in  this  region ;  and  seeing  a  large 
sycamore  log  that  was  hollow,  he  crawled  into 
it.  The  February  air  was  keen  and  biting,  but 
he  kept  his  cramped  position  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  all  day  he  could  hear  the  loud 
talk  in  the  camp   and  the  neighing  of  the 


horses.  Towards  night  he  came  cautiously 
forth,  and  finding  the  Chickahominy  fordable 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  succeeded  in 
wading  across :  the  uneven  bed  of  the  river, 
however,  led  him  into  several  deep  holes,  and 
before  he  reached  the  shore  his  scanty  rai- 
ment was  thoroughly  soaked.  He  trudged  on 
through  the  woods  as  fast  as  his  stiftened 
limbs  would  bear  him,  borne  up  by  the  hope 
of  early  deliverance,  and  made  a  brave  effort 
to  shake  off  the  horrible  ague.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  when  he  found  himself 
again  close  to  some  Confederate  cavalry,  and 
was  compelled  once  more  to  seek  a  hiding- 
place.  The  day  seemed  of  interminable  length, 
and  he  tried  vainly  in  sleep  to  escape  from  hun- 
ger and  cold.  His  teeth  chattered  in  his  head, 
and  when  he  rose  at  dark  to  continue  his 
journey  his  tattered  clothes  were  frozen  stiff. 
In  this  plight  he  pushed  on  resolutely,  and 
was  obliged  to  wade  to  his  waist  for  hundreds 
of  yards  through  one  of  those  deep  and  treach- 
erous morasses  that  j^roved  such  deadly  fever- 
])Ools  for  McClcUan's  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1862.  Finally  he  reached  the  high  ground, 
and  as  the  .severe  exertion  had  set  his  blood 
again  in  motion  and  loosened  his  limbs,  he 
was  making  better  progress,  when  suddenly 
he  found  himself  near  a  Confederate  picket. 
This  picket  he  easily  avoided,  and,  keeping 
well  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest  and  shun- 
ning the  roads,  he  pressed  forward  with  in- 
creasing hopes  of  success.  He  had  secured  a 
box  of  matches  before  leaving  Libby ;  and  as 
the  cold  night  came  on  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
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really  in  danger  of  freezing  to  death,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  center  of  the  cedar  grove  and 
built  a  lire  in  a  small  and  secluded  hollow. 
He  felt  that  this  was  hazardous,  but  the  neces- 
sity was  desperate,  since  with  his  stit^ened  limbs 
he  could  no  longer  move  along  last  enough  to 
keep  the  warmth  of  lite  in  his  body.  To  add 
to  his  trouble,  his  foot,  which  had  been  broken 
in  Tennessee  previous  to  his  capture,  was  now 
giving  him  great  pain,  and  threatened  to  crip- 
ple him  wholly ;  indeed,  it  would  stiften  and 
disable  the  best  of  limbs  to  compass  the  jour- 
ney he  had  made  in  darkness  over  strange, 
uneven,  and  hard-frozen  ground,  and  through 
rivers,  creeks,  and  bogs,  and  this  without  food 
or  warmth. 

The  tire  was  so  welcome  that  he  slept 
soundly —  so  soundly  that  waking  in  the  early 
morning  he  found  his  boot-legs  and  half  his 
uniform  burned  up,  the  ice  on  the  rest  of  it 
probably  having  prevented  its  total  destruc- 
tion. 

Resuming  his  journey  much  refreshed,  he 
reached  Crump's  cross-roads,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully avoided  another  picket.  He  trav- 
eled all  day,  taking  occasional  short  rests,  and 
before  dark  had  reached  New  Kent  Court 
House.  Here  again  he  saw  some  pickets,  but 
by  cautious  flanking  managed  to  pass  them ; 
but  in  crossing  an  open  space  a  little  farther 
on  he  was  seen  by  a  cavalryman,  who  at  once 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  up  to  Rose, 
and,  saluting  him,  inquired  if  he  belonged  to  the 
New  Kent  Cavalry.  Rose  had  on  a  gray  cap, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  a  stupid  sort  of  fellow 
to  deal  with,  instantly  answered,  "  Yes,"  where- 
upon the  trooper  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
back.  A  very  few  moments  were  enough  to 
show  Rose  that  the  cavalryman's  report  had 
failed  to  satisfy  his  comrades,  whom  he  could 
see  making  movements  for  his  capture.    He 


plunged  through  a  laurel  thicket,  and  had  no 
sooner  emerged  than  he  saw  the  Confederates 
deploying  around  it  in  confidence  that  their 
game  was  bagged.  He  dashed  on  as  fast  as 
his  injured  foot  would  let  him,  and  entered  a 
tract  of  heavily  timbered  land  that  rose  to 
the  east  of  this  thicket.  At  the  border  of  the 
grove  he  found  another  picket  post,  and  bare- 
ly escaped  the  notice  of  several  of  the  men. 
The  only  chance  of  escape  lay  through  a  wide, 
clear  field  before  him,  and  even  this  was  in 
full  view  from  the  grove  that  bordered  it,  and 
this  he  knew  would  soon  swarm  with  his  pur- 
suers. 

Across  the  center  of  this  open  field,  which 
was  fully  half  a  mile  wide,  a  ditch  ran,  which, 
although  but  a  shallow  gully,  afforded  a  par- 
tial concealment.  Rose,  who  could  now  hear 
the  voices  of  the  Confederates  nearer  and  near- 
er, dove  into  the  ditch  as  the  only  chance,  and 
dropping  on  his  hands  and  knees  crept  swift- 
ly forward  to  the  eastward.  In  this  cramped 
position  his  progress  was  extremely  painful, 
and  his  hands  were  torn  by  the  briers  and 
stones  ;  but  forward  he  dashed,  fully  expecting 
a  shower  of  bullets  every  minute.  At  last  he 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  half-mile  ditch, 
breathless  and  half-dead,  but  without  having 
once  raised  his  head  above  the  gully. 

Emerging  from  this  field  he  found  himself 
in  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  bordering  the 
opposite  side  was  an  extensive  tract  thickly 
covered  with  pines.  As  he  crossed  and  en- 
tered this  tract  he  looked  back  and  could  see 
his  enemies,  whose  movements  showed  that 
they  were  greatly  puzzled  and  off  the  scent. 
When  at  a  safe  distance  he  sought  a  hiding- 
place  and  took  a  needed  rest  of  several  hours. 

He  then  resumed  his  journey  and  followed 
the  direction  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  which 
he  found  picketed  at  various  points,  so  that  it 
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was  necessary  to  avoid  open  spaces.  Several 
times  during  the  day  he  saw  squads  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  passing  along  the  road  so 
near  that  he  could  hear  their  talk.  Near 
nightfall  he  reached  Diasen  Bridge,  where 
he  successfully  passed  another  i)icket.  He 
kept  on  until  nearly  midnight,  when  he  lay 
down  by  a  great  tree  and,  cold  as  he  was, 
slept  soundly  until  daylight.  He  now  made  a 
careful  reconnoissance  and  found  near  the  road 
the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  which,  he  after- 
wards learned,  was  called  "  Burnt  Ordinary." 

He  now  found  himself  almost  unable  to 
walk  with  his  injured  foot,  but,  nerved  by  the 
yet  bright  hope  of  liberty,  he  once  more  went 
his  weary  way  in  the  direction  of  Williams- 
burg. Finally  he  came  to  a  place  where  there 
were  some  smoking  fagots  and  a  number  of 
tracks,  indicating  it  to  have  been  a  picket  post 
of  the  previous  night.  He  was  now  nearing 
Williamsburg,  which,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  such  meager  information  as  had 
reached  Libby  before  his  departure,  was  in 
possession  of  the  Union  forces.  Still,  he  knew 
that  this  was  territory  that  was  frequently 
changing  hands,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
be  under  a  close  watch.  From  this  on  he 
avoided  the  roads  wholly  and  kept  under  cover 
as  much  as  it  was  possible;  and  if  compelled 
to  cross  an  open  field  at  all,  he  did  so  in  a 
stooping  position.  He  was  now  moving  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  coming  again  to 
the  margin  of  a  wide  opening,  he  saw,  to  his 
unutterable  joy,  a  body  of  Union  troops  ad- 
vancing to  the  road  towards  him. 

Thoroughly  worn  out.  Rose,  believing  that 
his  deliverers  were  at  hand,  sat  down  to  await 
their  approach.  His  pleasant  reverie  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  sound  behind  and  near  him, 
and  turning  quickly  he  was  startled  to  see 
three  soldiers  in  the  road  along  which  the 
troops  first  seen  were  advancing.  The  fact  that 
these  men  had  not  been  noticed  before  gave 
Rose  some  uneasiness  for  a  moment,  but,  as 
they  wore  blue  uniforms,  and  moreover  seemed 
to  take  no  note  of  the  approaching  Federal 
troops,  all  things  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
were  simply  an  advanced  detail  of  the  same 
body.  This  seemed  to  be  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  trio  were  now  moving 
down  the  road,  apparently  with  the  intent  of 
joining  die  larger  body  ;  and  as  the  ground  to 
the  east  rose  to  a  crest,  both  of  the  botlies 
were  a  minute  later  shut  off  from  Rose's  view. 

In  the  full  confidence  that  all  was  right  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  towards  the  crest, 
to  get  a  better  view  of  everything  and  greet 
his  comrades  of  the  loyal  blue.  A  walk  of  a 
hundred  yards  brought  him  again  in  sight  of 
the  three  men,  who  now  noticed  and  chal- 
lenged him. 

Vol..  XXXV.— 108. 


In  spite  of  appearances  a  vague  suspicion 
forced  itself  upon  Rose,  who  however  obeyed 
the  summons  and  continued  to  approach  the 
party,  who  now  watched  him  with  fi.xcd  atten- 
tion. As  he  came  closer  to  tlie  group,  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  soldier  saw  that  he  was 
lost. 

For  the  first  time  the  three  seemed  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Federals, 
and  to  show  consequent  alarm  and  haste.  The 
unhapjjy  Rose  saw  before  the  men  .spoke  that 
their  blue  uniform  was  a  disguise,  and  the 
discovery  brought  a  savage  expression  to  his 
lips.  He  hoped  and  tried  to  convince  his  cap- 
tors that  he  was  a  Confederate,  but  all  in  vain ; 
they  retained  him  as  their  prisoner,  and  now 
told  him  that  they  were  Confederates.  Rose, 
in  the  first  bitter  moment  of  his  misfortune, 
thought  seriously  of  breaking  away  to  his 
friends  so  temptingly  near;  but  his  poor 
broken  foot  and  the  slender  chance  of  escap- 
ing three  bullets  at  a  i^w  yards  made  this  sui- 
cide, and  he  decided  to  wait  for  a  better  chance, 
and  this  came  sooner  than  he  expected. 

One  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  an  officer, 
who  detailed  one  of  his  companions  to  conduct 
Rose  to  the  rear  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 
The  prisoner  went  quietly  with  his  guard, 
the  other  two  men  tarried  a  little  to  watch 
the  advancing  Federals,  and  now  Rose  began 
to  limp  like  a  man  who  was  unable  to  go  far- 
ther. Presently  the  ridge  shut  them  off  from 
the  view  of  the  others.  Rose,  who  had  slyly 
been  staggering  closer  and  closer  to  the  guard, 
suddenly  sprang  upon  the  man, and  before  he 
had  time  to  wink  had  twisted  his  gun  from 
his  grasp,  discharged  it  into  the  air,  flung  it 
down,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  poor  foot  woukl 
let  him  towards  the  east  and  so  as  to  avoid 
the  rest  of  the  Confederates.  The  disarmed 
Confederate  made  no  attempt  at  pursuit,  nor 
indeed  did  the  other  two,  who  were  now  seen 
retreating  at  a  run  across  the  adjacent  fields. 

Rose's  heart  bounded  with  new  hope,  for 
he  felt  that  he  would  be  with  his  advancing 
comrades  in  a  few  minutes  at  most.  All  at 
once  a  squad  of  Confederates,  hitherto  unseen, 
rose  up  in  his  very  path,  and  beat  him  down 
with  the  butts  of  their  muskets.  All  hands 
now  rushed  around  and  securetl  him,  and  one 
of  the  men  called  out  excitedly,  "  Hurry  ui>, 
boys;  the  Yankees  are  right  here."  They 
rushed  their  prisoner  into  the  wooded  ravine, 
and  here  they  were  joined  by  the  man  whom 
Rose  had  just  disarmed.  He  was  in  a  savage 
mood,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  particular  de- 
sire to  fill  Rose  full  of  Confederate  lead.  Tlie 
oflicer  in  charge  rebuked  the  man,  however, 
and  compelled  him  to  cool  down,  and  he  went 
along  with  an  injured  air  that  excited  the 
merriment  of  his  comrades.   , 
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The  party  continued  its  retreat  to  Bar- 
harasville,  thence  to  the  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey  River,  and  finally  to  Richmond, 
where  Rose  was  again  restored  to  Libby,  and, 
like  the  writer,  was  confined  for  a  number  of 
davs  in  a  narrow  and  loathsome  cell.  On  the 
30th  of  April  his  exchange  was  ettected  for  a 
Confederate  colonel,  and  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1S64,  he  rejoineil  his  regiment,  in  which  he 
served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  to  the  close 
of  the  war. 

As  already  stated,  Hamilton  reached  the 
Union  lines  safely  after  many  vicissitudes,  and 
did  brave  serdce  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
rebellion.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Reedy  ville, 
Kentucky.  Johnson,  whose  enforced  confine- 
ment in  Rat  Hell  gave  him  a  unique  fame  in 
Libby,  also  made  good  his  escape,  and  now 
lives  at  North  Pleasantville,  Kentucky. 

Of  the  fifteen  men  who  dug  the  successful  tun- 


nel, four  are  dead,  viz, :  Fitzsimmons,  Galla- 
gher, Garbett,  and  McDonald.  Captain  W.  S. 
B.  Randall  lives  at  Hillsboro,  Highland  Coun- 
ty, Ohio;  Colonel  'I'errance  Clark  at  Paris, 
Edgar  County,  Illinois;  Captain  Eli  Foster  ai 
Chicago;  Colonel  N.  S.  McKean  at  Collins- 
ville,  JMadison  County,  Illinois;  and  Captain 
J.  C.  Fislar  at  Lewiston,  I.  T.  The  addresses 
of  Captains  Lucas,  Simpson,  and  Mitchell  are 
imknown  at  this  writing. 

Colonel  Rose  has  served  faithfully  almos' 
since  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  i6th  Unitec 
States  Infantry,  in  which  command  he  hold: 
a  captain's  commission;  and  no  one  meeting 
him  in  these  peaceful  days  would  hear  fron 
his  reticent  lips,  or  read  in  the  placid  face  of 
the  veteran,  the  thrilling  story  that  links  hi; 
name  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with  tht 
history  of  the  famous  Bastile  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Frank  E.  Morai;. 
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ART. 

ONE  is  so  fair,  I  turn  to  go, 
As  others  go,  its  beckoning  length ; 
Such  paths  can  never  lead  to  woe, 
I  say  in  eager,  early  strength. 
What  is  the  goal  ? 

Visions  of  heaven  wake ; 
But  the  wind's  whispers  round  me  roll 
"  For  you,  mistake  !  " 


LOVE. 

One  leads  beneath  high  oaks,  and  birds 

Choose  there  their  joyous  revelry; 
The  sunbeams  glint  in  golden  herds. 
The  river  mirrors  silently. 
Under  these  trees 

My  heart  would  bound  or  break ; 
Tell  me  what  goal,  resonant  breeze  ? 
"  For  vou,  mistake!  " 


CHARITY, 


What  is  there  left  ?  The  arid  way. 

The  chilling  height,  whence  all  the  world 
Looks  little,  and  each  radiant  day, 
Like  the  soul's  banner,  flies  unfurled. 
May  I  stand  here  ? 

In  this  rare  ether  slake 
My  reverential  lips, —  and  fear 
No  last  mistake. 


Some  spirits  wander  till  they  die. 

With  shattered  thoughts  and  trembling  hands 
What  jarred  their  natures  hopelessly 
No  living  wight  yet  understands. 
There  is  no  goal, 

Whatever  end  they  make ; 
Though  prayers  each  trusting  step  control 
Tiiey  win  mistake. 


This  is  so  true,  we  dare  not  learn 

Its  force  until  our  hopes  are  old, 
And,  skyward,  God's  star-beacons  burn 
The  brighter  as  our  hearts  grow  cold. 
If  all  we  miss, 

In  the  great  plans  that  shake 
'Ihe  world,  still  God  has  need  of  this, — 
Even  mistake. 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 
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The  woods  are  hushed,  iheir  music  is  no  more  : 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  passed  away: 

New  leaf,  new  life  —  the  days  of  frost  are  o'er: 
New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day. 

Tknxvso.v. 


THE    WOODS    ARE    HUSHED. 

T  was  near  the  middle  of  the  aft- 
ernoon of  an  autumnal  day,  on 
the  wide,  elevated,  rich,  grassy 
plateau  of  central  Kentucky. 
The  Eternal  Power  seemed  to 
have  quitted  the  universe  and 
eft  all  nature  folded  in  the  calm  of  the  Eter- 
lal  Peace.  Around  the  pale-blue  dome  of  the 
leavens  a  few  pearl-colored  clouds  hung  mo- 
ionless,  as  though  the  wind  had  been  with- 
Irawn  to  other  skies.  Not  a  crimson  leaf 
ioated  downwards  through  the  soft,  silvery 
ight  that  filled  the  atmosphere  and  created 
:he  sense  of  lonely  unimaginable  spaces.  I'his 
ight  overhung  the  far-roUing  landscape  of 
leld  and  meadow  and  wood,  crowning  with 
'aint  radiance  the  remoter  low-swelling  hill- 
:ops  and  deepening  into  dreamy  half-shadows 
Dn  their  eastern  slopes.  Nearer,  it  fell  in  a 
white  flake  on  an  unstirred  sheet  of  water 
which  lav  along  the  edge  of  a  mass  of  somber- 
hueJ  woodland,  and  nearer  still  it  touched  to 
spring-like  brilliancy  a  level,  green  meadow 
on  the  hither  edge  of  the  water,  where  a 
group  c  Durham  cattle  stood  with  reversed 
flanks  near  the  gleaming  trunks  of  some  leaf- 
less sycamores.  Still  nearer,  it  caught  the  top 
of  the  brown  foliage  of  a  little  bent  oak-tree 
and  burnt  it  into  a  silvery  flame.  It  lit  on  the 
back  and  the  wings  of  a  crow  flying  heavily  in 
the  path  of  its  rays,  and  made  his  blackness  as 
white  as  the  breast  of  a  swan.  In  the  immediate 
foreground,  it  sparkled  in  minute  gleams  along 
the  stalks  of  the  coarse,  dead  weeds  that  fell 
away  from  the  legs  and  the  flanks  of  a  white 
horse,  and  slanted  across  the  face  of  the  rider 
and  through  the  ends  of  his  gray  hair,  whit  h 
straggled  from  beneath  his  soft  black  hat. 
The^  horse,  old  and  patient  and  gentle,  stood 
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with  low-stretched  neck  and  closed  eyes  half- 
asleep  in  the  faint  glow  of  the  waning  heat ; 
and  the  rider,  the  sole  human  presence  in  all 
the  scene,  sat  looking  across  the  silent  autum- 
nal landscape,  sunk  in  long,  deep  reverie. 
Both  horse  and  rider  seemed  but  harmo- 
nious elements  in  the  panorama  of  still-life, 
and  completed  the  picture  of  a  closing  scene. 

To  the  man  it  was  a  closing  scene.  From 
the  rank  fallow  field  through  which  he  had 
been  riding  and  in  which  he  had  paused  he 
was  now  surveying,  for  the  last  time,  the  many 
features  of  a  landscaj^e  that  had  been  familiar 
to  him  almost  from  the  beginning  of  memory. 
In  the  afternoon  and  the  autumn  of  his  age 
he  was  about  to  rend  the  last  ties  that  bound 
him  to  his  former  life,  and,  like  one  who  had 
survived  his  own  destiny,  turn  his  face  towards 
a  future  that  was  void  of  everything  he  held 
significant  or  dear.  An  old  man  on  an  old 
horse — the  solitary,  motionless,  abstracted 
figure  of  the  dying  landscape  —  he  seemed  a 
white-haired  personification  of  the  very  Past ; 
and  such,  indeed,  he  was. 

The  civil  war  had  only  the  year  before 
reached  its  ever-memorable  close.  From 
where  he  sat  there  was  not  a  home  in  sight, 
as  there  was  not  one  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
vision,  but  had  felt  its  influence.  Some  of  his 
old  neighbors  had  come  home  from  its  camps 
and  prisons,  aged  or  altered  as  though  by 
half  a  lifetime  of  years.  The  bones  of  some 
lay  whitening  on  its  battle-fields.  Families 
reassembled  around  their  hearthstones  spoke 
in  low  tones  unceasingly  of  defeat  and  victory, 
heroism  and  death.  Suspicion  and  distrust  and 
estrangement  prevailed.  Former  friends  met 
each  other  on  the  turnpikes  without  speak- 
ing ;  brothers  avoided  each  other  in  the  streets 
of  the  neighboring  town.  The  rich  had  grown 
poor;  the  poor  had  become  rich.    Many  of 
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the  latter  were  preparing  to  move  West.  The 
negroes  were  dritting  bhndly  hither  and  thither, 
deserting  the  country  and  flocking  to  the  towns. 
Even  the  once  united  rural  church  was  jarred 
by  the  unstrung  and  discordant  spirit  of  the 
times.  At  affecting  passages  in  the  sermons 
men  grew  pale  and  set  their  teeth  fiercely ; 
women  suddenly  lowered  their  black  veils 
and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  their  pews;  for  it 
is  always  at  the  bar  of  Conscience  and  be- 
fore the  very  altar  of  God  that  the  human 
heart  is  most  wrung  by  a  sense  of  its  losses 
and  the  memory  of  its  wrongs.  The  war  had 
divided  the  people  of  Kentucky  as  the  false 
mother  would  have  severed  the  child. 

It  had  not  left  the  old  man  unscathed.  His 
younger  brother  had  tallen  early  in  the  con- 
flict, borne  to  the  end  of  his  brief  warfare  by 
his  mipetuous  valor ;  his  aged  mother  had  sunk 
under  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  latest- 
bom  ;  his  sister  was  estranged  from  him  by 
political  ditferences  with  her  husband  ;  his  old 
family  servants,  men  and  women,  had  left  him, 
and  grass  and  weeds  had  already  grown  over 
the  doorsteps  of  the  shut,  noiseless  cabins.  Nay, 
the  whole  vast  social  system  of  the  old  regime 
had  fallen,  and  he  was  henceforth  but  a  useless 
fragment  of  the  ruins. 

All  at  once  his  eye  turned  from  the  cracked 
and  smoky  mirror  of  the  times  and  dwelt 
fondly  upon  the  scenes  of  the  past.  The  si- 
lent fields  around  him  seemed  again  alive 
with  the  negroes,  singing  as  they  followed 
the  plows  down  the  corn-rows  or  swung  the 
cradles  through  the  bearded  wheat.  Again, 
in  a  frenzy  of  merriment,  the  strains  of  the 
old  fiddles  issued  from  crevices  of  cabin- 
doors  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  hands  and  feet 
that  shook  the  rafters  and  the  roof.  Now  he 
was  sitting  on  his  porch,  and  one  little  negro 
was  blacking  his  shoes,  another  leading  his 
saddle-horse  to  the  stiles,  a  third  bringing  his 
hat,  and  a  fourth  handing  him  a  glass  of  ice- 
cold  sangaree ;  or  now  he  lay  under  the  lo- 
cust-trees in  his  yard,  falling  asleep  in  the 
drowsy  heat  of  the  summer  afternoon,  while 
one  waved  over  him  a  bough  of  pungent  wal- 
nut leaves,  until  he  lost  consciousness  and 
by-and-by  awoke  to  find  that  they  both  had 
fallen  asleep  side  by  side  on  the  grass  and 
the  abandoned  fly-brush  lay  full  across  his 
face.  From  where  he  sat  also  were  seen 
slopes  on  which  picnics  were  danced  under 
the  broad  shade  of  maples  and  elms  in  June 
by  those  whom  fleath  and  war  had  scattered 
like  the  transitory  leaves  that  once  had  shel- 
tered them.  In  this  direction  lay  the  district 
school-hou.sc  where  on  J-'riday  evenings  there 
were  wont  to  be  speeches  ancl  debates;  in 
that,  lay  the  blacksmith's  shop  where  of  old  he 
and  his  neighbors  had  met  on  horseback  of 


Saturday  afternoons  to  hear  the  news,  get  the 
mails,  discuss  elections,  and  pitch  quoits. 
In  the  valley  beyond  stood  the  church  a1 
which  all  had  assembled  on  calm  Sunday 
mornings  like  the  members  of  one  united  fam 
ily.  Along  with  these  scenes  went  many  a 
chastened  reminiscence  of  bridal  and  funeral 
and  simpler  events  that  had  made  up  the  an- 
nals of  his  country  life. 

The  reader  will  have  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  character  and  past  career  of  Colonel  Rom 
ulus  Fields  by  remembering  that  he  repre 
sented  the  flower  of  that  social  order  which 
had  bloomed  in  rank  perfection  over  the  blue- 
grass  plains  of  Kentucky  during  the  final 
decades  of  the  okl  regime.  Perhaps  of  all 
agriculturists  in  the  United  States  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  region  had  spent  the  most  nearly- 
idyllic  life,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  richness  of  the  land,  the  spacious 
comfort  of  their  homes,  the  efiiciency  of  their 
negroes,  and  the  characteristic  contentedness 
of  their  dispositions.  In  reality  they  were  not 
farmers,  but  rural,  idle  gentlemen  of  easy 
fortunes  whose  slaves  did  their  farming  for 
them.  Thus  nature  and  history  combined  to 
make  them- a  peculiar  class,  a  cross  between 
the  aristocratic  and  the  bucolic,  being  as  simple 
as  shepherds  and  as  proud  as  kings,  and  not 
seldom  exhibiting  amongboth  men  and  women 
types  of  character  which  were  as  remarkable 
for  pure,  tender,  noble  states  of  feeling  as  they 
were  commonplace  in  powers  and  cultivation 
of  mind.  It  was  upon  this  luxurious  social 
flower  that  the  war  naturally  fell  as  a  killing 
frost,  and  upon  no  single  specimen  with  more 
blighting  power  than  upon  Colonel  Fields. 
For  destiny  —  to  change  the  figure  —  had  ab- 
solutely quarried  and  chiseled  him,  to  serve  as 
an  ornament  in  the  barbaric  temple  of  human 
bondage.  There  were  ornaments  in  that  tem- 
ple, and  he  was  one.  A  slaveholder  with  South- 
ern sympathies,  a  man  educated  not  beyond 
the  ideas  of  his  generation,  convinced  that 
slavery  was  an  evil,  yet  seeing  no  present  way 
of  removing  it,  he  had  of  all  things  been  a 
model  master.  As  such  he  had  gone  on  record 
in  Kentucky,  and  no  doubt  in  a  Higher  Court ; 
and  as  such  his  efforts  had  been  put  forth  to 
secure  the  passage  of  many  of  those  milder 
laws  for  which  his  State  was  distinguished. 
Often,  in  those  dark  days,  his  face,  anxious 
and  sad,  was  to  be  seen  amidst  the  throng  that 
surrounded  the  blocks  on  which  slaves  were 
sold  at  auction  ;  and  more  than  one  poor 
wretch  he  had  bought  to  save  him  from  sep- 
aration from  his  family  or  from  being  sold 
into  the  j)lantations, —  afterwards  ridirig  far 
and  near  to  find  him  a  home  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  farms. 

Now  all  was  changed.    He  had  but  to  place 
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the  whole  picture  of  the  present  beside  the 
whole  picture  of  the  past  to  realize  what  the 
contrast  meant  for  him. 

At  length  he  gathered  the  bridle  reins  from 
the  neck  of  his  old  horse  and  turned  his  head 
homeward.  As  he  rode  slowly  on,  every  spot 
gave  up  its  memories.  He  dismounted  when 
he  came  to  the  cattle  and  walked  among  them, 
stroking  their  soft  flanks  and  feeling  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  the  rasp  of  their  tongues;  on 
his  sideboard  at  home  was  many  a  silver  cup 
which  told  of  premiums  at  the  great  fairs.  It 
was  in  this  very  pond  that  as  a  boy  he  had 
learned  to  swim  on  a  cherry  rail.  When  he  en- 
tered the  woods,  the  sight  of  the  walnut-trees 
and  the  hickory-nut  trees,  loaded  on  the  top- 
most branches,  gave  him  a  sudden  pang.  Be- 
yond the  woods  he  came  upon  the  garden, 
which  he  had  kept  as  his  mother  had  left  it, — 
an  old-fashioned  garden  with  an  arbor  in  the 
center,  covered  with  Isabella  grape-vines  on 
one  side  and  Catawba  on  the  other;  with 
walks  branching  thence  in  four  directions,  and 
along  them  beds  of  jump-up-Johnnies,  sweet- 
williams,  daffodils,  sweet-peas,  larkspur,  and 
thyme,  flags  and  the  sensitive  plant,  celestial 
and  maiden's-blush  roses.  He  stopped  and 
looked  over  the  fence  at  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  found  his  mother  on  the  day  when  the 
news  of  the  battle  came.  She  had  been  kneel- 
ing, trowel  in  hand,  driving  away  vigorously  at 
the  loamy  earth,  and,  as  she  saw  him  coming, 
had  risen  and  turned  towards  him  her  face  with 
the  ancient  pink  bloom  on  her  clear  cheeks 
and  the  light  of  a  pure,  strong  soul  in  her 
gentle  eyes.  Overcome  by  his  emotions,  he 
had  blindly  faltered  out  the  words,  "  Mother, 
John  was  among  the  killed !  "  For  a  moment 
she  had  looked  at  him  as  though  stunned  by 
a  blow.  Then  a  violent  flush  had  overspread 
her  features,  and  then  an  ashen  pallor;  after 
which,  with  a  sudden  proud  dilating  of  her 
form  as  though  with  joy,  she  had  sunk  down  like 
the  tenderest  of  her  lily-stalks,  cut  from  its  root. 

Beyond  the  garden  he  came  to  the  empty 
cabin  and  the  great  woodpile.  At  this  hour  it 
used  to  be  a  scene  of  hilarious  activity, —  the 
little  negroes  sitting  perched  in  chattering 
groups  on  the  topmost  logs  or  playing  leap- 
frog in  the  dust,  while  some  picked  up  l)askets 
of  chips  or  dragged  a  back-log  into  the  cabins. 

At  last  he  drew  near  the  wooden  stiles 
and  saw  the  large  house  of  which  he  was  the 
solitary  occupant.  What  darkened  rooms 
and  noiseless  halls !  \Vhat  beds,  all  ready, 
that  nobody  now  came  to  sleep  in,  and  cush- 
ioned old  chairs  that  nobody  rocked !  The 
house  and  the  contents  of  its  attic,  presses, 
and  drawers  could  have  told  much  of  the 
history  of  Kentucky  from  almost  its  begin- 
ning; for  its  foundations  had  been  laid  by  his 


father  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
through  its  doors  had  j^assed  a  long  train  of 
forms,  from  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war.  Old  coats  hung 
up  in  closets;  old  dresses  folded  away  in 
drawers;  saddle-bags  and  buckskin-leggins  ; 
hunting-jackets,  powder-horns,  and  militia- 
men hats;  looms  and  knitting-needles;  snuft- 
boxes  and  reticules, —  what  a  treasure-house 
of  the  past  it  was!  And  now  the  only  tiling 
that  had  the  springs  of  life  within  its  bosom 
was  the  great,  sweet-voiced  clock,  whose 
faithful  face  had  kept  unchanged  amidst  all 
the  swift  pageantry  of  changes. 

He  dismounted  at  the  stiles  and  handed  the 
reins  to  a  gray-haired  negro,  who  had  hobbled 
up  to  receive  them  with  a  smile  and  a  gesture 
of  the  deepest  respect. 

"  Peter,"  he  said  very  simply,  "  I  am  going 
to  sell  the  place  and  move  to  town.  I  can't 
live  here  any  longer." 

With  these  words  he  passed  through  the 
yard-gate,  walked  slowly  up  the  broad  pave- 
ment, and  entered  the  house. 


MUSIC     NO     MORE. 

On  the  disappearing  form  of  the  colonel 
was  fixed  an  ancient  pair  of  eyes  that  looked 
out  at  him  from  behind  a  still  more  ancient 
pair  of  silver-rimmed  spectacles  with  an  ex- 
pression of  indescribable  solicitude  and  love. 
These  eyes  were  set  in  the  head  of  an  old 
gentleman  —  for  such  he  was  —  named  Peter 
Cotton,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  colonel's 
former  slaves  that  had  remained  insei)arable 
from  his  person  and  his  altered  fortunes.  In 
early  manhood  Peter  had  been  a  wood-chop- 
per ;  but  he  had  one  day  had  his  leg  broken  1  )y 
the  limb  of  a  falling  tree,  and  afterwards,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  limp,  had  been  made  su- 
pervisor of  the  woodpile,  gardener,  and  a  sort 
of  nondescript  servitor  of  his  master's  luxuri- 
ous needs.  Nay,  in  larger  and  deeper  char- 
acters must  his  history  be  writ,  he  having  been, 
in  days  gone  by,  one  of  those  ministers  of  the 
gospel  whom  conscientious  Kentucky  mas- 
ters often  urged  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
functions  in  behalf  of  their  benighted  jjeople. 
In  course  of  preparation  for  this  august  work, 
Peter  had  learned  to  reatl  and  had  come  to 
possess  a  well-chosen  library  of  three  several 
volumes, —  \Vel)ster's  Spelling-Book,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  the  Bible.  But  even  these  un- 
usual ac(iuisitions  he  deemed  not  enough  ; 
for  being  touched  with  a  spark  of  poetic  fire 
from  heaven,  and  enthused  by  the  .\frican's 
fondness  for  all  that  is  conspicuous  in  dress, 
he  had  conceived  for  himself  the  creation  of 
a  uniipie  garment  which  should  symbolize  in 
perfection  the  claims  and  consolations  of  his 
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apostolic  office.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a 
sacred  blue-jeans  coat  that  he  had  had  his  old 
mistress  make  him,  with  very  long  and  spa- 
cious tails,  whereon,  at  his  further  direction, 
she  embroidered  sundry  texts  of  Scripture 
which  it  pleased  him  to  regard  as  the  tit  visi- 
ble annunciations  of  his  holy  calling.  And  in- 
asmuch as  his  mistress,  who  had  had  the  coat 
woven  on  her  own  looms,  from  the  wool  of 
her  finest  sheep,  was,  like  other  gentlewomen 
of  her  time,  rarely  skilled  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  needle,  and  was  moreover  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  piety  of  his  intent,  she 
wrought  of  these  passages  a  border  enriched 
with  such  intricate  curves,  marvelous  flour- 
ishes, and  harmonious  letterings,  that  Solo- 
mon never  reflected  the  glory  in  which  Peter 
was  arrayed  whenever  he  put  it  on.  For  after 
much  prayer  that  the  Almighty  wisdom  would 
aid  his  reason  in  the  difficult  task  of  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  texts,  Peter  had  chosen 
seven  —  one  for  each  day  in  the  week  —  with 
such  tact  and  no  doubt  heavenly  guidance, 
that  when  braided  together  they  did  truly 
constitute  an  eloquent  epitome  of  Christian 
duty,  hope,  and  pleading. 

From  first  to  last  they  Avere  as  follows  : 
"  Woe  is  unto  me  if  1  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel"; "  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh  "  ;  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  ";  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow ;  they  toil  iiot,  neither  do  they  spin  " ; 
"  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these 
three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  " ; 
"  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  breth- 
ren, concerning  them  which  are  asleep  " ;  "  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive." 

This  concatenation  of  texts  Peter  wished 
to  have  duly  solemnized,  and  therefore,  when 
the  work  was  finished,  further  requested  his 
mistress  to  close  the  entire  chain  with  the 
word  "  Amen,"  introduced  in  some  suitable 
place ;  but  this  gave  rise  to  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate effect;  for  since,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
various  passages  over  the  skirts,  the  final  word 
of  the  last  quotadon  had  fallen  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  central  line  of  his  back,  when  this 
additional  word  was  wrought  in,  it  filled  a  va- 
cant .spot  in  the  middle  of  his  coat-tails,  just 
half-way  between  the  brass  buttons  and  the 
hem  ;  so  that  any  one  standing  full  in  Peter's 
rear  could  but  marvel  to  see  cleariy  from  that 
point  only  this  word,  so  awful  and  so  unac- 
countably placed : 

A  M  KN. 

Panoplied  in  this  robe  of  righteousness,  and 
with  a  worn  leathern  Jiible  in  his  hand,  Peter 
used  to  go  around  of  Sundays,  and  during  the 


week  by  night,  preaching  from  cabin  to  cabin 
the  gospel  of  his  heavenly  Master. 

The  angriest  lightnings  of  the  sultriest  skies 
often  played  amidst  the  awful  darkness  upon 
those  sacred  coat-tails  and  around  that  girdle 
of  everiasting  texts,  as  though  the  evil  spirits 
of  the  air  would  fain  have  burnt  them  and 
scattered  their  ashes  on  the  roaring  winds. 
The  slow-sifting  snows  of  winter  wdiitened 
them  as  though  to  chill  their  spiritual  fires; 
but  winter  and  summer,  year  after  year,  in 
weariness  of  body,  often  in  sore  distress  of 
mind,  for  miles  along  this  lonely  road  and  for 
miles  across  that  rugged  way,  Peter  trudged 
on  and  on,  withal  perhaps  as  meek  a  spirit  as 
ever  grew  footsore  in  the  paths  of  its  Master 
since  inspired  feet  trod  for  the  last  time  the 
hills  of  the  Holy  Land.  Many  a  poor  over- 
burdened slave  took  fresh  heart  and  strength 
from  the  sight  of  that  celestial  raiment ;  many 
a  stubborn,  rebellious  spirit,  whose  flesh  but 
lately  quivered  under  the  lash,  was  brought 
low  by  its  humble  teaching ;  many  a  worn-out 
old  frame,  racked  with  pain  in  its  last  illness, 
pressed  a  fevered  lip  to  its  hopeful  hem ;  and 
many  a  dying  eye  closed  in  death  peacefully 
fixed  on  its  immortal  pledges. 

When  Peter  started  abroad,  if  a  storm 
threatened,  he  carried  an  old  cotton  umbrella 
of  immense  size ;  and  as  the  storm  burst,  he 
gathered  the  tails  of  his  coat  carefully  up  un- 
der his  arm-pits  that  they  might  be  kept  dry. 
Or  if  caught  by  a  tempest  without  his  um- 
brella, he  would  take  his  coat  off  and  roll  it 
up  inside  out,  leaving  his  body  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements.  No  care,  however,  could 
keep  it  from  growing  old  and  worn  and  faded; 
and  when  the  slaves  were  set  free  and  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  interposidon  of  Providence 
to  lay  it  finally  aside,  it  was  covered  by  many  a 
patch  and  stain  as  proofs  of  its  devoted  usage. 
One  after  another  the  colonel's  old  servants, 
gathering  their  children  about  them,  had  left 
him,  to  begin  their  new  life.  He  bade  them 
all  a  kind  good-bye,  and  into  the  palm  of  each 
silently  pressed  some  token  that  he  knew 
would  soon  be  needed.  But  no  inducement 
could  make  Peter  or  Phillis,  his  wife,  budge 
from  their  cabin.  "Go,  Peter!  Go,  Phillis!" 
the  colonel  had  said  time  and  again.  "No 
one  is  happier  that  you  are  free  than  I  am; 
and  you  can  call  on  me  for  what  you  need  to 
set  you  up  in  business."  But  Peter  and  Phillis 
asked  to  stay  with  him.  Then  suddenly,  sev- 
eral months  before  the  time  at  which  this 
sketch  opens,  Phillis  had  died,  leaving  the 
colonel  and  Peter  as  the  only  relics  of  that 
populous  life  which  had  once  filled  the  house 
and  the  cabins,  'i'he  colonel  had  succeeded 
in  hiring  a  woman  to  do  Phillis's  work;  but 
her  jjresence  was  a  strange  note  of  discord  in 
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the  old  domestic  harmony,  and  only  saddened 
the  recollections  of  its  vanished  peace. 

Peter  had  a  short,  stout  figure,  dark-brown 
skin,  smooth-shaven  face,  eyes  round,  deep- 
set  and  wide  apart,  and  a  short,  stub  nose 
which  dipped  suddenly  into  his  head,  makmg 
it  easy  for  him  to  wear  the  silver-rimmed  spec- 
tacles left  him  by  his  old  mistress.  A  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  muscles  between  the  eyes 
and  the  nose  gave  him  the  quizzical  expression 
of  one  who  is  about  to  sneeze,  and  this  was 
heightened  by  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  which 
seemed  caught  from  the  shining  of  an  inner 
sun  upon  his  tranquil  heart. 

Sometimes,  however,  his  face  grew  sad 
enough.  It  was  sad  on  this  afternoon,  as  has 
been  said,  while  he  watched  the  colonel  walk 
slowly  up  the  pavement,  well  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  enter  the  house,  which  the  set- 
ting sun  touched  with  the  last  radiance  of  the 
finished  day. 

NEW    LIFE. 

About  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
therefore,  the  colonel  and  Peter  were  to  be 
found  in  the  city,  ready  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  in  the  volumes  of  their  lives,  which  al- 
ready had  an  old-fashioned  binding,  a  some- 
what musty  odor,  and  but  few  written  leaves 
remaining. 

^  After  a  long,  dry  summer  you  may  have 
seen  two  gnarled  old  apple-trees,  that  stood 
with  interlocked  arms  on  the  western  slope 
of  some  quiet  hill-side,  make  a  melancholy 
show  of  blooming  out  again  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  and  dallying  with  the  idle  buds  that 
mock  their  sapless  branches.  Much  the  same 
was  the  belated,  fruitless  efflorescence  of  the 
colonel  and  Peter. 

The  colonel  had  no  business  habits,  no  po- 
litical ambition,  no  wish  to  grow  richer.  He 
was  too  old  for  society,  and  without  near  fam- 
ily ties.  For  some  time  he  wandered  through 
the  streets  like  one  lost, —  sick  with  yearning 
for  the  fields  and  woods,  for  his  cattle,  for  fa- 
miliar faces.  He  haunted  Cheapside  and  the 
court-house  square,  where  the  farmers  always 
assembled  when  they  came  to  town;  and  if  his 
eye  lighted  on  one,  he  would  button-hole  him 
on  the  street-corner  and  lead  him  into  a  gro- 
cery and  sit  down  for  a  quiet  chat.  Sometimes 
he  would  meet  an  aimless,  melancholy  wan- 
derer like  himself,  and  the  two  would  go  off 
and  discuss  over  and  over  again  their  departed 
days ;  and  several  times  he  came  unexpectedly 
upon  some  of  his  old  servants  who  had  fallen 
into  bitter  want,  and  who  more  than  repaid 
him  for  the  help  he  gave  by  contrasting  the 
hardships  of  a  life  of  freedom  with  the  ease 
of  their  shackled  years. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  could  but  observe 


that  human  life  in  the  town  was  reshaping 
itself  slowly  and  painfully,  but  with  resolute 
energy.  The  colossal  structure  of  slavery  had 
fallen,  scattering  its  ruins  far  and  wide  over 
the  State;  but  out  of  the  very  debris  was  be- 
ing taken  the  material  to  lay  the  deeper  foun- 
dations of  the  new  social  edifice.  Men  and 
women  as  old  as  he  were  beginning  life  over 
and  trying  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  changing 
the  whole  attitude  and  habit  of  their  minds, — 
by  taking  on  a  new  heart  and  spirit.  But  when 
a  great  building  falls,  there  is  always  some 
rubbish,  and  the  colonel  and  others  like  him 
were  part  of  this.  Henceforth  they  possessed 
only  an  antiquarian  sort  of  interest,  like  the 
stamped  bricks  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nevertheless  he  made  a  show  of  doing 
something,  and  in  a  year  or  two  opened  on 
Cheapside  a  store  for  the  sale  of  hardware  and 
agricultural  implements.  Heknewmore  about 
the  latter  than  anything  else;  and,  further- 
more, he  secretly  felt  that  a  business  of  this 
kind  would  enable  him  to  establish  in  town  a 
kind  of  headquarters  for  the  farmers.  His  ac- 
count books  were  to  be  kept  on  a  system  of 
twelve  months'  credit;  and  he  mentally  re- 
solved that  if  one  of  his  customers  could  n't 
pay  then,  he  should  have  another  year's  time. 

Business  began  slowly.  The  farmers  dropped 
in  and  found  a  good  lounging-place.  On 
county-court  days,  which  were  great  market- 
days  for  the  sale  of  sheep,  horses,  mules,  and 
cattle  in  front  of  the  colonel's  door,  they 
swarmed  in  from  the  hot  sun  and  sat  around 
on  the  counter  and  the  plows  and  machines 
till  the  entrance  was  blocked  to  other  cus- 
tomers. When  a  customer  did  come  in,  the 
colonel,  who  was  probably  talking  with  some 
old  acquaintance,  would  tell  him  just  to  look 
around  and  pick  out  what  he  wanted  and  the 
price  would  be  all  right.  If  one  of  those  ac- 
quaintances asked  for  a  pound  of  nails,  the 
colonel  would  scoop  up  some  ten  pounds  and 
say,  "  I  reckon  that  's  about  a  pound,  Tom." 
He  had  never  seen  a  pound  of  nails  in  his  life ; 
and  if  one  had  been  weighed  on  his  scales,  he 
would  have  said  the  scales  were  wTong.  He 
had  no  great  idea  of  commercial  dispatch. 
One  morning  a  lady  came  in  for  some  carpet 
tacks,  an  article  that  he  had  overlooked.  But 
he  at  once  sent  oft"  an  order  for  enough  to  have 
tacked  a  carpet  pretty  well  all  over  Kentucky ; 
and  when  they  came,  two  weeks  later,  he  told 
Peter  to  take  her  up  a  double-hantlful  with 
his  compliments.  He  had  laid  in,  however, 
an  ample  and  especially  fine  assortment  of 
pocket-knives,  for  thnt  instrument  had  always 
been  to  him  one  of  gracious  and  very  winning 
qualities.  Then  when  a  friend  dropped  in  he 
would  say,  "General,  don't  you  need  a  new 
j)ocket-knife  ? "  and,  taking  out  one,  would 
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open  all  the  blades  and  commend  themetal  and 
the  handle.  The  "  general "  would  inquire  the 
price,  and  the  colonel,  having  shut  the  blades, 
would  hand  it  to  him,  saying  in  a  careless, 
fond  way,  ''I  reckon  1  won't  charge  you  any- 
thing for  that."  His  mind  could  not  come 
down  to  the  low  level  of  such  ignoble  barter, 
and  he  gave  away  the  whole  case  of  knives. 

These  were  the  pleasanter  aspects  of  his 
business  life,  which  did  not  lack  as  well  its 
tedium  and  crosses.  Thus  there  were  many 
dark  stormy  days  when  no  one  he  cared  to 
see  came  in ;  and  he  then  became  rather 
a  pathetic  figure,  wandering  absently  around 
amidst  the  symbols  of  his  past  activity,  and 
stroking  the  plows,  like  dumb  companions. 
Or  he  would  stand  at  the  door  and  look 
across  at  the  old  court-house,  where  he  had 
seen  many  a  slave  sold  and  had  listened  to 
the  great  Kentucky  orators.  Once,  too,  while 
he  was  deep  in  conversation,  a  brisk  young 
farmer  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  sulky  and 
called  in  pretty  sharply  that  he  wanted  him  to 
go  out  and  set  up  a  machine.  The  colonel's 
mind  just  then  was  busy  with  certain  scenes 
of  great  power  in  his  own  past  life,  and  had 
swelled  to  the  old  heroic  proportions ;  where- 
fore, burning  over  the  indignity,  he  seized  an 
ax-handle  and  started  out  in  a  manner  that 
led  the  young  man  to  drive  quickly  away. 

But  what  hurt  him  most  was  the  talk  of  the 
newer  farming  and  the  abuse  of  the  old  which 
he  was  forced  to  hear;  and  he  generally  re- 
fused to  handle  the  improved  implements  and 
mechanical  devices  by  which  labor  and  waste 
were  to  be  saved. 

Altogether  he  grew  tired  of  "  the  thing," 
and  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  loss 
of  over  a  thousand  dollars,  though  he  insisted 
he  had  done  a  good  business. 

As  he  was  then  seen  much  on  the  streets 
again  and  several  times  heard  to  make  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  sidewalks,  gutters,  and 
crossings,  when  they  happened  to  be  in  bad 
condition,  the  "  Daily  Press  "  one  morning  pub- 
lished a  card  stating  that  if  Colonel  Romulus 
Fields  would  consent  to  make  the  race  for 
mayor  he  would  receive  the  support  of  many 
Democrats,  adding  a  tribute  to  his  virtues  and 
his  influential  past.  It  touched  the  colonel,  and 
he  walked  down  town  with  a  rather  command- 
ing figure.  But  it  pained  him  to  see  how  many 
of  his  acquaintances  returned  his  salutations 
very  coldly ;  and  just  as  he  was  passing  the 
Northern  Bank  he  met  the  young  opposition 
candidate, —  a  little  red-haired  fellow,  walking 
l>etween  two  ladies,  with  a  rose-bud  in  his  but- 
ton-hole,—  who  refused  to  speak  at  all,  but 
made  the  ladies  laugh  by  some  remark  he  ut- 
tered as  the  colonel  passed.  The  card  had  been 
in.serted  humorously,  but  he  took  it  seriously; 


and  when  his  friends  found  this  out,  they  ral- 
lied round  him.  The  day  of  election  drew 
near.  They  told  him  he  would  have  to  buy 
votes.  He  said  he  would  n't  buy  a  vote  to 
be  mayor  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  told 
him  he  must  "  mix  "  and  "  treat."  He  refused. 
Foreseeing  he  had  no  chance,  they  besought 
him  to  withdraw.  He  said  he  would  not. 
They  told  him  he  would  n't  poll  twenty  votes. 
He  replied  that  one  would  satisfy  him,  pro- 
vided it  was  neither  begged  nor  bought.  When 
his  defeat  was  announced  he  accepted  it  as 
another  evidence  that  he  had  no  part  in  the 
newer  day,  and  regretted  it  only  because  there 
was  thus  lost  to  him  another  chance  of  re- 
deeming his  icileness. 

A  sense  of  this  weighed  heavily  on  him  at 
times  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  realized  how 
pitifully  he  was  undergoing  a  moral  shrinkage 
in  consequence  of  mere  disuse.  Actually,  ex- 
tinction had  set  in  with  him  long  prior  to  dis- 
solution, and  he  was  dead  years  before  his 
heart  ceased  beating.  The  very  basic  virtues 
on  which  had  rested  his  once  spacious  and 
stately  character  were  now  but  the  moldy 
corner-stones  of  a  crumbling  ruin. 

It  was  a  subtle  evidence  of  deterioration  in 
manliness  that  he  had  taken  to  dress.  When 
he  had  lived  in  the  country,  he  had  never 
dressed  up  unless  he  came  to  town.  When  he 
had  moved  to  town,  he  thought  he  must  re-, 
main  dressed  up  all  the  time ;  and  this  fact 
first  fixed  his  attention  on  a  matter  which  after- 
wards began  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake. 
Usually  he  wore  a  Derby  hat,  a  black  diago- 
nal coat,  gray  trousers,  and  a  white  necktie. 
But  the  article  of  attire  in  which  he  took  chief 
pleasure  was  hose ;  and  the  better  to  show  the 
gay  colors  of  these,  he  wore  low-cut  shoes  of 
the  finest  calf-skin,  turned  up  at  the  toes.  Thus 
his  feet  kept  pace  with  the  present,  however 
far  his  head  may  have  lagged  in  the  past ;  and 
it  may  be  that  this  stream  of  fresh  fashions, 
flowing  perennially  over  his  lower  extremities 
like  water  about  the  roots  of  a  tree,  kept  him 
from  drying  up  altogether.  Peter  always  pol- 
ished his  shoes  with  too  much  blacking,  ])er- 
haps  thinking  that  the  more  the  blacking  ti.e 
greater  the  proof  of  love.  He  wore  his  clotlus 
about  a  season  and  a  half —  having  several 
suits  —  and  then  passed  tliem  on  to  Peter,  who, 
foreseeing  the  joy  of  such  an  inheritance,  bought 
no  new  ones.  In  the  act  of  transferring  thcni 
the  colonel  made  no  comment  until  he  came 
to  the  hose,  from  which  he  seemed  unable  to 
part  without  a  final  tribute  of  esteem,  as : 
"  These  are  fine,  Peter  "  ;  or,  "  Peter,  these 
are  nearly  as  good  as  new."  Thus  Peter  too 
was  dragged  through  the  whims  of  fashion. 
To  have  seen  the  colonel  walking  about  his 
grounds  and  garden  followed  by  Peter,  just  a 
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year  and  a  half  behind  in  dress  and  a  yard  and 
a  half  behind  in  space,  one  might  well  have 
taken  the  rear  figure  for  the  colonel's  double, 
slightly  the  worse  for  wear,  somewhat  shrunken, 
and  cast  into  a  heavy  shadow. 

Time  hung  so  wearily  on  his  hands  at  night 
that  he  added  a  dress-coat  to  his  wardrobe 
and  accepted  the  first  invitation  to  an  evening 
party.  While  dressing  he  asked  Peter  nervously 
a  great  many  times  how  he  looked,  in  order  to 
be  soothed  by  the  assurances  of  that  partial 
critic.  But  his  heart  sank  before  he  reached 
his  hostess's,  and  he  spent  most  of  the  evening 
in  the  gentlemen's  room,  bewildered  and  with 
a  sense  of  loneliness.  He  had  touched  the  new 
human  life  around  him  at  various  points :  as 
he  now  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  its  so- 
ciety, for  the  first  time  he  completely  realized 
how  far  removed  it  was  from  him.  Here  he 
saw  a  younger  generation, —  the  flowers  of 
the  new  social  order, —  sprung  from  the  very 
soil  of  fraternal  battle-fields,  but  blooming  to- 
gether as  the  emblems  of  oblivious  peace.  He 
saw  fathers,  who  had  fought  madly  on  oppo- 
site sides,  talking  quietly  in  corners  as  they 
watched  their  children  dancing,  or  heard  them 
toasting  their  old  generals  and  their  campaigns 
and  the  newer  day  over  their  champagne  in 
the  supper- room.  He  was  glad  of  it  all;  but 
it  made  him  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that,  instead 
of  treading  the  velvety  floors,  he  ought  to  step 
up  and  take  his  place  among  the  canvases  of 
old-time  portraits  that  looked  down  from  the 
walls.  The  dancing  he  had  done  had  been 
perfected  not  under  the  blinding  glare  of  gas- 
light, but  by  the.  glimmer  of  tallow-dips  and 
star-candles  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  cavernous 
firesides, —  not  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
orchestra  of  wind-instruments  and  strings,  but 
to  a  chorus  of  girls'  sweet  voices,  as  they  trod 
simpler  measures,  or  to  the  maddening  sway 
of  a  gray-haired  negro  fiddler  standing  on  a 
chair  in  the  chimney  corner.  Still,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  his  saddest  thought,  long  after 
leaving,  was  that  his  shirt  bosom  had  not  lain 
down  smooth,  but  stuck  out  like  a  huge  cracked 
egg-shell;  and  that  when,  in  imitation  of  the 
others,  he  had  laid  his  white  silk  handkerchief 
across  his  bosom  inside  his  vest,  it  had  slipped 
out  during  the  evening  and  had  been  found 
by  him,  on  confronting  a  miiror,  flapping  over 
his  stomach  like  a  little  white  masonic  apron. 

Peter,  meantime,  had  been  finding  out  that 
his  occupation  too  was  gone. 

Soon  after  moving  to  town,  he  had  tendered 
his  pastoral  services  to  one  of  the  fashionable 
churches  of  the  city, —  not  because  it  was  fash- 
ionable, but  because  it  was  made  up  of  his  breth- 
ren. In  reply  he  was  invited  to  preach  a  trial 
sermon,  which  he  did  with  gracious  unction. 
It  was  a  strange  scene,  as  one  calm  Sunday 


morning  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pul[jit, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  colonel's  old  clothes,  with 
one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  iiis  lame 
leg  set  a  little  forward  at  an  angle  familiar  to 
those  who  know  the  statues  of  Henry  Clay. 

How  self-possessed  he  seemed,  yet  with 
what  a  rush  of  memories  did  he  pass  his  eyes 
slowly  over  that  vast  assemblage  of  his  eman- 
cipated people!  With  what  feelings  must  he 
have  contrasted  those  silk  hats,  and  walking- 
canes,  and  broadcloths ;  those  gloves  and 
satins,  laces  and  feathers,  jewelry  and  fans  — 
that  whole  many-colored  panorama  of  life  — 
with  the  weary,  sad,  and  sullen  audiences  that 
had  often  heard  him  of  old  under  the  forest 
trees  or  by  the  banks  of  some  turbulent 
stream ! 

In  a  voice  husky,  but  heard  beyond  the 
flirtation  of  the  uttermost  pew,  he  took  his 
text :  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 
From  this  he  tried  to  preach  a  new  sermon, 
suited  to  the  newer  day.  But  several  times 
the  thoughts  of  the  past  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  broke  down  with  emotion.  The 
next  day  a  grave  committee  waited  on  him 
and  reported  that  the  sense  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  to  call  a  colored  gentleman  from 
Louisville.  Private  objections  to  Peter  were 
that  he  had  a  broken  leg,  wore  Colonel  Fields's 
second-hand  clothes,  which  were  too  big  for 
him,  preached  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
lacked  self-control  and  repose  of  manner. 

Peter  accepted  his  rebuft"  as  sweetly  as  Soc- 
rates might  have  done.  Humming  the  burden 
of  an  old  hymn,  he  took  his  righteous  coat 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  folded  it  away  in 
a  little  brass-nailed  deer-skin  trunk,  laying 
over  it  the  spelling-book  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  which  he  had  ceased  to  read.  Thence- 
forth his  relations  to  his  people  were  never 
intimate,  and  even  from  the  other  servants  of 
the  colonel's  household  he  stood  apart.  In 
paying  them,  the  colonel  would  sometimes  say, 
"  Peter,  I  reckon  I  'd  better  begin  to  pay  you 
a  salary;  that's  the  style  now."  But  Peter 
would  turn  off,  saying  he  did  n't  "  have  no  use 
fur  no  salary." 

Thus  both  of  them  drojiped  more  and  more 
out  of  life,  but  as  they  did  so,  only  drew  more 
and  more  closely  to  each  other.  The  colonel 
had  bought  a  home  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
with  some  ten  acres  of  beautiful  ground  sur- 
rounding. A  high  osage-orange  hedge  shut  it 
in,  and  forest  trees,  chiefly  maples  and  elms, 
gave  to  the  lawn  and  house  abundant  shade. 
Wild-grape  vines,  the  Virginia  creeiier,  and  the 
climbing  oak  swung  their  long  festoons  from 
summit  to  summit,  while  honeysuckles,  clem- 
atis, and  the  Mexican  vine  clambered  over 
arbors  and  trellises,  or  along  the  chipped  stone 
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of  the  low,  old-fashioned  house.  Just  outside 
the  door  of  the  colonel's  bedroom  slept  an 
ancient  sun-dial. 

The  place  seemed  always  in  half-shadow, 
with  hedge  rows  of  box,  clumps  of  dark  ht)lly, 
darker  ni^  half  a  century  old,  and  aged,  crape- 
like cedars. 

It  was  in  the  seclusion  of  this  retreat,  which 
looked  almost  like  a  wild  bit  of  country  set 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  that  the  colonel 
and  Peter  spent  more  of  their  time  as  they  fell 
farther  in  the  rear  of  onward  events.  There 
were  no  such  flower-gardens  in  the  city,  and 
prettv  much  the  whole  town  went  thither  for 
its  flowers,  preferring  them  to  those  that  were 
to  be  had  for  a  price  at  the  nurseries.  There 
was  perhaps  a  suggestion  of  pathetic  humor 
in  the  fact  that  it  should  have  called  on  the 
colonel  and  Peter,  themselves  so  nearly  de- 
funct, to  give  the  flowers  for  so  many  funer- 
als;  but,  it  is  certain,  almost  weekly  the  two 
old  gentlemen  received  this  chastening  ad- 
monition of  their  all-but-spent  mortality.  The 
colonel  cultivated  the  rarest  fruits  also,  and 
had  under  glass  varieties  that  were  not  friendly 
to  the  climate ;  so  that  by  means  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  there  was  established  a  pleasant 
social  bond  with  many  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  sought  them  out.  But  others  came 
for  better  reasons.  To  a  few  deep-seeing  eyes 
the  colonel  and  Peter  were  momentous  figures, 
disappearing  types  of  a  once  vast  social  system, 
ruined  landmarks  on  a  fading  historic  land- 
scape, and  their  devoted  friendship  was  the  last 
steady  burning-down  of  that  pure  flame  of 
love  which  can  never  again  shine  out  in  the 
future  of  the  two  races.  Hence  a  softened 
charm  invested  the  drowsy  quietude  of  that 
shadowy  paradise  in  which  the  old  master 
without  a  slave  and  the  old  slave  without  a 
master  still  kept  up  a  brave  pantomime  of  their 
obsolete  relations.  No  one  ever  saw  in  their 
intercourse  aught  but  the  finest  courtesy,  the 
most  delicate  consideration.  The  very  tones 
of  their  voices  in  addressing  each  other  were 
as  good  as  sermons  on  gentleness,  their  anti- 
quated [>layfulness  as  melodious  as  the  babble 
of  distant  water.  To  be  near  them  was  to  be 
exorcised  of  evil  passions.  'I'he  sun  of  their 
day  had  indeed  long  since  set;  but,  like  twin 
clouds  lifted  high  and  motionless  into  some  far 
quarter  of  the  gray  twilight  skies,  they  were 
still  radiant  with  the  glow  of  the  invisible  orb. 

Henceforth  the  colonel's  af)pearances  in 
public  were  few  and  regular.  He  went  to 
church  on  Sundays,  where  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  choir  in  the  center  of  the  buikling,  and 
sang  an  ancient  bass  of  his  own  improvisation 
to  the  older  hymns,  and  glanced  furtively 
around  to  see  whether  any  one  noticed  that 
he  could  not  sing  the  new  ones.    At  the  Sun- 


day-school picnics  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments allowed  him  to  carve  the  mutton,  and 
after  dinner  to  swing  the  smallest  children 
gently  beneath  the  trees.  He  was  seen  on 
Commencement  Day  at  Morrison  Chapel, 
where  he  always  gave  his  bouquet  to  the  val- 
edictorian, whose  address  he  preferred  to  any 
of  the  others.  In  the  autumn  he  might  some- 
times be  noticed  sitting  high  up  in  the  am- 
phitheater at  the  fair  and  looking  over  into 
the  ring  where  the  judges  were  grouped  around 
the  music-stand.  Once  he  had  been  a  judge 
himself,  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  his  button-hole, 
while  the  band  played  "  Sweet  Alice,  Ben 
Bolt,"  and  "  Gentle  Annie."  The  ring  seemed 
full  of  young  men  now,  and  no  one  thought 
of  ofiering  him  the  privileges  of  the  grounds. 
In  his  day  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition 
had  been  cattle;  now  everything  was  turning 
into  a  horse  show.  He  was  always  glad  to  get 
home  again  to  Peter,  his  true  yoke-fellow.  For 
just  as  two  old  oxen — one  white  and  one 
black  —  that  have  long  toiled  under  the  same 
yoke  will,  when  turned  out  to  graze  at  last  in 
the  widest  pasture,  come  and  put  themselves 
horn  to  horn  and  flank  to  flank,  so  the  colonel 
and  Peter  were  never  so  happy  as  when  rumi- 
nating side  by  side. 

NEW    LOVE. 

In  their  eventless  life  the  slightest  incident 
acquired  the  importance  of  a  history.  Thus, 
one  day  in  June,  Peter  discovered  a  young 
couple  love-making  in  the  shrubbery,  and  with 
the  deepest  agitation  reported  the  fact  to  the 
colonel.  Never  before,  probably,  had  the  flut- 
tering of  the  dear  god's  wings  brought  more 
dismay  than  to  these  ancient  involuntary 
guardsmen  of  his  hiding-place.  The  colonel 
was  at  first  for  breaking  up  what  he  considered 
a  piece  of  underhand  proceedings,  but  Peter 
reasoned  stoutly  that  if  the  pair  were  driven 
out  they  would  simply  go  to  some  other  re- 
treat ;  and  without  getting  the  ajjproval  of 
his  conscience  to  this  view,  the  colonel  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  repeating  that  they 
ought  to  go  straight  and  tell  the  girl's  parents. 
Those  parents  lived  just  across  the  street  out- 
side his  grounds.  The  young  lady  he  knew 
very  well  himself,  having  a  few  years  before 
given  her  the  privilege  of  making  herself 
at  home  among  his  flowers.  It  certainly 
looked  hard  to  drive  her  out  now,  just  when 
she  was  making  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
kindness.  Moreover,  I'eter  walked  down  street 
and  ascertained  that  the  young  fellow  was  an 
energetic  farmer  living  a  few  miles  from  town 
and  son  of  one  of  the  colonel's  former  friends; 
on  both  of  which  accounts  the  latter's  heart 
went  out  to  him.    So  when,  a  icvf  days  later, 
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PETER  S    LOVE-STORY. 


the  colonel,  followed  by  Peter,  crept  up  breath- 
lessly and  peeped  through  the  bushes  at  the 
pair  strolling  along  the  shady  perfumed  walks, 
and  so  plainly  happy  in  that  hapi)iness  which 
comes  but  once  in  a  litetime,  they  not  only 
abandoned  the  idea  of  betraying  the  secret, 
but  ever  afterwards  kept  away  from  that  part 
of  the  grounds,  lest  they  should  be  an  inter- 
ruption. 

"  Peter,"  stammered  the  colonel,  wlio  had 
been  trying  to  get  the  words  out  for  three 
days,  "  do  you  suppose  he  has  already  —  asked 
her  ?  " 

"Some  's  pow'ful  quick  on  de  trigger,  en 
some  's  mighty  slow,"  replied  Peter,  neutrally. 
"  V.n  some,"  he  added  exhaustively,  "  don'  use 
de  trigger  't  all !  " 

"  I  always  thought  there  had  to  be  asking 
done  by  somebody,"  remarked  the  colonel,  a 
little  vaguely. 

Vol.  XXXV.— I -,o. 


'■  I  nuver  axed  Phillis  !  "  exclaimed  Peter, 
with  a  certain  air  of  trium])h. 

"  Did  Phillis  askjcc;//,  Peter?  "  inquired  the 
colonel,  blushing  antl  confidential. 

"  No,  no,  Marse  Rom  !  I  could  n't  er  stood 
dat  from  no  'oman ! "  replied  Peter,  laughing 
and  shaking  his  head. 

The  colonel  was  sitting  on  the  stone  steps 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  Peter  stood  below, 
leaning  against  a  Corinthian  column,  hat  in 
hand,  as  he  went  on  to  tell  his  love-story. 

"  Hit  all  happ'n  dis  way,  Marse  Rom.  We 
wuz  gwine  have  pra'r-meetin',  en  I  'lowed  to 
walk  home  wid  Phillis  en  ax  'er  on  de  road. 
I  been  'lowin'  to  ax  'er  heap  o'  times  befo', 
but  I  ain'  jes  nuver  done  so.  So  I  says  to  my- 
se'f,  says  I,  '  I  jes  mek  my  sermon  to-night 
kiner  leatl  up  to  whut  I  gwine  tell  Phillis  on 
de  road  home.'  So  I  tuk  my  tex'  from  de  /ef 
tail  o'  my  coat :   '  De  greates'  o'  dese  is  char- 
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ity ' ;  caze  I  knowed  charity  wu/  same  ci  love. 
En  all  de  time  I  wuz  preachin'  an'  glorifyin' 
charity  en  identilyin'  charity  wid  love,  I 
could  n'  he'p  thinkin'  'bout  what  I  gwine  say 
to  Phillis  on  de  road  home.  Dat  mek  me  feel 
better;  en  de  better  I  Av7,  de  better  \  prcacJi, 
so  hit  boun'  to  mek  my  hcaht-Jis  feel  better 
likewise. —  Phillis  'mong  urn.  So  Phillis  she 
jes  sot  dah  listenin'  eii  listenin'  en  lookiu'  like 
we  wuz  a'ready  on  de  road  home,  till  I  got  so 
wuked  up  in  my  teelin's  I  jos  knowed  de  time 
wuz  come.  By  en  by,  I  had  n'  mo'  'n  done 
preachin'  en  wuz  lookin'  roun'  to  git  my  Bible 
en  my  hat,  'fo'  up  popped  dat  big  Chanty 
Green,  who  been  settin'  'longside  o'  Phillis  en 
tekin'  ev'y  las'  thing  I  said  to  hc)-?,€i.  En  she 
tuk  hole  o'  my  han'  en  squeeze  it,  en  say  she 
felt  mos'  like  shoutin'.  En  'fo'  I  knowed  it, 
I  jes  see  Phillis  wrap  'er  shawl  roun'  'er  head 
en  tu'n  'er  nose  up  at  me  right  quick  en  flip 
out  de  dooh.  De  dogs  howl  mighty  mou'nful 
when  I  walk  home  by  myse'f  ^/c//  night,"  added 
Peter,  laughing  to  himself,  "  en  I  ain'  preach 
dat  sermon  no  mo'  tell  atter  me  en  Phillis  wuz 
married. 

••  Hit  wuz  long  time,"  he  continued,  "  'fo' 
Phillis  come  to  heah  me  preach  any  mo'.  But 
'long  'bout  de  nex'  fall  we  had  big  meetin', 
en  heap  mo'  'urn  j'ined.  But  Phillis,  she  ain't 
nuver  j'ined  yit.  I  preached  mighty  nigh  all 
roun'  my  coat-tails  till  I  say  to  myse'f,  D' 
ain't  but  one  tex'  lef ,  en  I  jes  got  to  fetch  'er 
wid  dat  I  De  text  wuz  on  de  right  tail  o'  my 
coat:  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  dat  labor  en 
is  heavy  laden.'  Hit  wuz  a  ve'y  momentous 
sermon,  en  all  'long  I  jes  see  Phillis  wras'lin' 
wid  'erse'f,  en  I  say,  '  She  got  to  come  dis 
night,  fie  Lohd  he'pin'  me.'  En  1  had  n' 
mo'  'n  said  de  word,  'fo'  she  jes  walked  down 
en  guv  me  'er  han'.  Den  we  had  de  baptizin' 
in  Elkhorn  Creek,  en  de  watter  wuz  deep  en 
de  curren'  tol'ble  swif.  Hit  look  to  me  like 
dere  wuz  five  hundred  uv  'um  on  de  creek 
side.  By  en  by  I  stood  on  de  edge  o'  de 
watter,  en  Phillis  she  come  down  to  let  me 
baptize  'er.  En  me  en  'er  j'ined  ban's  en 
waded  out  in  the  creek,  mighty  slow,  caze 
Phillis  did  n*  have  no  shot  roun'  de  bottom 
uv  'er  dress,  en  it  kej>'  floatin'  on  toj^  de  wat- 
ter till  I  pushed  it  down.  But  by  en  by  we 
got  'way  out  in  de  creek,  en  bof  uv  us  wuz 
tremblin'.  En  I  says  to  'crve'y  kin'ly, '  When 
I  put  you  un'er  de  watter,  Phillis,  you  mus' 
try  en  hole  yo'se'f  stiff,  so  I  can  lif  you  up 
easy.'  But  I  had  n't  mo'  'n  jes  got  'er  laid 
back  over  de  watter  ready  to  souze  'er  un'er 
when  'er  feet  flew  up  off  de  bottom  uv  de 
creek,  en  when  I  retched  out  to  fetch  'er  up, 
I  stepped  in  a  hole;  en  'fo'  I  knowed  it,  we 
wuz  floundcrin'  roun'  in  rlc  watter,  en  de 
hymn  dey  was  singin'  on  de  bank  sounded 


mighty  confused-like.  En  Phillis  she  swal- 
lowed some  watter,  en  all  't  oncet  she  jes 
grap  me  right  tight  roun'  de  neck,  en  said 
mighty  quick,  says  she, '  I  gwine  marry  who- 
ever gits  me  out'n  dis  yere  watter ! ' 

"  En  by  en  by,  when  me  en  'er  wuz  walkin' 
up  de  bank  o'  de  creek,  drippin'  all  over,  I 
says  to  'er,  says  I : 

"  '  Does  you  'member  whut  you  said  back 
yon'er  in  de  watter,  Phillis  ?  ' 

" '  I  ain'  out'n  no  watter  yit,'  says  she,  ve'y 
contemptuous. 

"  '  When  does  you  consider  yo'se'f  out'n 
de  watter  ?  '  says  I,  ve'y  humble. 

" '  When  I  get  dese  soakin'  clo'es  off  'n  my 
back,'  says  she. 

"  Hit  wuz  good  dark  when  we  got  home, 
en  atter  a  while  I  crope  up  to  de  dooh  o' 
Phillis's  cabin  en  put  my  eye  down  to  de  key- 
hole, en  see  Phillis  jes  settin'  'fo'  dem  blazin' 
walnut  logs  dressed  up  in  'er  new  red  linsey 
dress,  en  'er  eyes  shinin'.  En  I  shuk  so  I 
'mos'  faint.  Den  I  tap  easy  on  de  dooh,  en 
say  in  a  mighty  tremblin'  tone,  says  I : 

"  '  Is  you  out'n  de  watter  yit,  Phillis  ?  ' 

"  '  I  got  on  dry  dress,'  says  she. 

"  '  Does  you  'member  what  you  said  back 
yon'er  in  de  watter,  Phillis  ? '  says  I. 

"  '  De  latch-string  on  de  outside  de  dooh,' 
says  she,  mighty  sof. 

"  En  I  walked  in." 

As  Peter  drew  near  the  end  of  this  remi- 
niscence, his  voice  sank  to  a  key  of  inimitable 
tenderness;  and  when  it  was  ended,  the  ensu- 
ing silence  was  broken  by  his  merely  adding  : 

"Phillis  been  dead  heap  o'  years  now"; 
after  which  he  turned  away. 

This  recalling  of  the  scenes  of  a  time  long 
gone  by  may  have  awakened  in  the  breast 
of  the  colonel  some  gentle  memory;  for  after 
Peter  was  gone  he  continued  to  sit  awhile 
in  silent  musing.  Then  getting  up,  he  walked 
in  the  falling  twilight  across  the  yard  and 
through  the  gardens  until  he  came  to  a  se- 
cluded spot  in  the  most  distant  corner.  There 
he  stooped  or  rather  knelt  down  and  passed 
his  hands,  as  though  with  mute  benediction, 
over  a  little  bed  of  old-fashioned  China  pinks. 
When  he  had  moved  in  from  the  country  he 
had  brought  nothing  away  from  his  mother's 
garden  but  these,  and  in  all  the  years  since 
no  one  had  ever  pulled  them,  as  Peter  well 
knew;  for  one  day  the  colonel  had  said,  with 
his  face  turned  away  : 

"  Let  them  have  all  the  flowers  they  want; 
but  leave  the  pinks." 

He  continued  kneeling  over  them  now, 
touching  them  softly  with  his  fingers,  as  though 
they  were  the  fragrant,  nevcr-changingsymbols 
of  voiceless  communion  with  his  ])ast.  Still  it 
may  have  been  only  the  early  dew  of  the  even- 
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ing  that  glistened  on  them  when  he  rose  and 
slowly  walked  away,  leaving  but  the  pale 
moonbeams  to  haunt  the  spot. 

Certainly  it  was  true  that  after  this  ilay  he 
showed  increasing  concern  in  the  young  lovers 
who  were  holding  clandestine  meetings  in  his 
grounds. 

"  Peter,"  he  would  say,  "  why,  it"  they  love 
each  other,  do  they  not  get  married  ?  Some- 
thing may  happen." 

"  I  been  spectin'  some'n'  to  happ'n  fur  some 
time,  ez  dey  been  quar'lin'  right  smart  lately," 
replied  Peter. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  justified  in  this  pre- 
diction, before  the  end  of  another  week  the 
colonel  read  a  notice  of  their  elopement  and 
marriage  ;  and  several  days  later  he  came  up 
from  down-town  and  told  Peter  that  every- 
thing had  been  forgiven  the  young  pair,  who 
had  gone  to  housekeeping  in  the  country.  It 
gave  him  pleasure  to  think  he  had  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  race  of  farmers. 

THE    YEARNING    PASSED    AWAY. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  a  late  autumn  day 
in  the  same  year  that  nature  gave  the  colonel 
the  first  direct  intimation  to  prepare  for  the 
last  summons.  They  had  been  passing  along 
the  garden  walks,  where  a  few  pale  flowers 
were  trying  to  flourish  up  to  the  very  winter's 
edge,  and  where  the  dry  leaves  had  gathered 
unswept  and  rustled  beneath  their  feet.  All 
at  once  the  colonel  turned  to  Peter,  who  w^as 
a  yard  and  a  half  behind,  as  usual,  and 
said : 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Peter";  and  thus  the 
two,  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  lifetime  walk- 
ing abreast,  passed  slowly  on. 

"  Peter,"  said  the  colonel  gravely,  a  min- 
ute or  two  later,  "  we  are  like  two  dried-up 
stalks  of  fodder.  I  wonder  the  Lord  lets  us 
live  any  longer." 

"  I  reck'n  He  's  managin'  to  use  us  some 
way,  or  we  would  n'  be  heah,"  said  Peter. 

"  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  He  's 
using  me,  He  can't  be  in  much  of  a  hurry  for 
his  work,"  replied  the  colonel. 

''  He  uses  snails,  en  I  know  we  ain'  ez  slow 
ez  dem'''  argued  Peter,  composedly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  a  snail  must  have 
made  more  progress  since  the  war  than  I 
have." 

The  idea  of  his  uselessness  seemed  to  weigh 
on  him,  for  a  little  later  he  remarked,  with  a  sort 
of  mortified  smile  : 

"Do  you  think,  Peter,  that  we  would  pass 
for  what  they  call  representative  men  of  the 
New  South  ?'" 

"We  done  had  ou'  day,  Marse  Rom." 
replied   Peter.    "  We  got   to  pass  fur   what 


we  luuz.  Mebbe  de  Lohd  's  got  mo'  use 
fur  us  yit  'n  people  has,'"  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

From  this  time  on  the  ccjloncl's  strength 
gradually  failed  him ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
following  spring  that  the  end  came.  A  night 
or  two  before  his  death  his  mind  wandered 
backward,  after  the  familiar  manner  of  the  dy- 
ing, and  his  delirious  dreams  showed  the  shift- 
ing, faded  pictures  that  renewed  themselves 
for  the  last  time  on  his  wasting  memory.  It 
must  have  been  that  he  was  once  more  amidst 
the  scenes  of  his  active  farm  life,  for  his  broken 
snatches  of  talk  ran  thus  : 

"  Come,  boys,  get  your  cradles !  Look  where 
the  sun  is  !  You  are  late  getting  to  work  this 
morning.  That  is  the  finest  field  of  wheat  in 
the  county.  Be  careful  about  the  bundles! 
Make  them  the  same  size  and  tie  them  tight. 
That  swath  is  too  wide,  and  you  don't  hold  your 
cradle  right,  Tom.  .  .  . 

"Sell  Peter!  Sell  Peter  Cotton!  No,  sir! 
You  might  buy  7ne  some  day  and  work  ;//r  in 
your  cotton-field  ;  but  as  long  as  he  's  mine, 
you  can't  buy  Peter,  and  you  can't  buy  any  of 
my  negroes.  .  .  . 

"  Boys  !  boys!  If  you  don't  work  faster,  you 
won't  finish  this  field  to-day.  .  .  .  You  'd  bet- 
ter go  in  the  shade  and  rest  now.  The  sun  's 
very  hot.  Don't  drink  too  much  ice-water. 
There  's  a  jug  of  whisky  in  the  fence-cor- 
ner. Give  them  a  good  dram  around,  and 
tell  them  to  work  slow  till  the  sun  gets 
lower."  .  .  . 

Once  during  the  night  a  sweet  smile  played 
over  his  features  as  he  repeated  a  few  words 
that  were  part  of  an  old  rustic  song  and  dance. 
Arranged,  not  as  they  now  came  broken  and 
incoherent  from  his  lips,  but  as  he  once  had 
sung  them,  they  were  as  follows : 

"  O  Sister  Phoebe  !    How  merry  were  we 
When  we  sat  under  llie  juni]->er-tree, 

Tlie  juniper-lrce,  heigho  ! 
Put  this  hat  on  your  head  !   Keep  your  head  warm  ; 
Take  a  sweet  kiss  !   It  will  do  you  no  harm, 

Do  you  no  harm.  I  know  I  " 

After  this  he  sank  into  a  quieter  sleej),  but 
soon  stirred  with  a  look  of  intense  pain. 

"  Helen  I  Helen  !  "  he  murmured.  "  ^^'ill 
vou  break  your  promise  ?  Have  you  changed 
in  your  feeling  towards  me  ?  I  have  brought 
you  the  pinks.  Won't  vou  take  the  pinks, 
Helen?" 

Then  he  sighed  as  he  added,  "  It  was  n't  her 
fault.  If  she  had  only  known  —  " 

Who  was  the  Helen  of  that  far-away  time  ? 
Was  this  the  colonel's  love-story  ?  How  much 
remained  untold  ? 

But  during  all  the  night,  whithersoever  his 
mind  wandered,  at  intervals  Jt  returned  to 
the  burden  of  a  single  stram, —  the  hars'esting. 
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Peter's  last  sermon. 


Towards  daybreak  he  took  it  up  again  for  the 
last  time : 

"O  boys,  boys,  boys!  If  you  don't  work 
faster  you  won't  finish  the  field  to-day.  Look 
how  low  the  sun  is!  ...  I  am  going  to  the 
house.  They  can't  finish  the  field  to-day. 
Let  them  do  what  they  can,  but  don't  let  them 
work  late,  I  want  Peter  to  go  to  the  house 
with  me.    Tell  him  to  come  on."  .  .  , 

In  the  faint  gray  of  the  morning,  Peter, 
who  had  been  watching  by  the  bedside  all 
night,  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  going  into 
the  garden  pulled  a  handful  of  pinks, —  a  thing 


he  had  never  done  before, —  and,  reentering 
the  colonel's  l)edroom,  put  them  in  a  vase 
near  his  sleeping  face.  Soon  afterwards  the 
colonel  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around 
him.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  Peter,  and 
on  one  side  sat  the  physician  and  a  friend. 
The  night-lamp  burned  low,  and  through  the 
folds  of  the  curtains  came  the  white  light  of 
early  day. 

"  Put  out  the  lamj)  and  open  the  curtains," 
he  said  feebly.  "  It  's  day."  When  they  had 
drawn  the  curtains  aside,  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
pinks,  sweet  and  fresh  with  the  dew  on  them. 
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He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  them 
caressingly,  and  his  eyes  sought  Peter's  with  a 
look  of  grateful  tenderness. 

"  I  want  to  be  alone  with  Peter  for  a 
while,"  he  said,  turning  his  face  towards  the 
others. 

When  they  were_  left  alone,  it  was  some 
minutes  before  they  could  speak.  Peter,  not 
knowing  what  he  did,  had  gone  to  the  window 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  curtains,  drawing 
them  tightly  around  his  form  as  tliough  to 
shroud  himself  from  the  coming  sorrow. 

At  length  the  colonel  said,  "  Come  here  I '' 

Peter,  almost  staggering  forward,  fell  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and,  clasping  the  colonel's  feet 
with  one  arm,  pressed  his  cheek  againSt  them. 

"  Come  closer  !  " 

Peter  crept  on  his  knees  and  buried  his  head 
on  the  colonel's  thigh. 

"  Come  up  here, —  closer "/  and  putting 
one  arm  around  Peter's  neck  he  laid  the  other 
hand  softly  on  his  head,  and  looked  long  and 
tenderly  into  his  eyes. 

"  Peter,"  he  said,  with  ineffable  gentleness, 
"  if  I  had  served  my  Master  as  faithfully  as 
you  have  served  yours,  I  should  not  feel 
ashamed  to  stand  in  his  presence." 

"  If  my  Marseter  is  ez  mussiful  to  me  ez  you 
have  been,  he  will  save  my  soul  in  heaven." 

"  I  have  fixed  things  so  that  you  .will  be 
comfortable  after  I  am  gone.  When  your 
time  comes,  I  should  like  you  to  be  laid  close 
to  me.  We  can  take  the  long  sleep  together. 
Are  you  willing  ?  " 

"  That  's  whar  I  want  to  be  laid." 

The  colonel  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
vase,  and,  taking  the  bunch  of  pinks,  said 
very  calmly : 

"  Leave  these  in  my  liand  when  I  am 
dead ;  I'll  carry  them  with  me."  A  moment 
more,  and  he  added : 

"  If  I  should  n't  wake  up  any  more,  good- 
bye, Peter !  " 

"  Good-bye,  Marse  Rom  !  " 

And  they  shook  hands.  After  this  the  col- 
onel lay  back  on  the  pillows.  His  soft,  silvery 
hair  contrasted  strongly  with  his  child-like, 
unspoiled,  open  face.  To  the  day  of  his  death. 
.  as  is  apt  to  be  true  of  those  who  have  lived 
pure  lives  but  never  married,  he  had  a  boyish 
strain  in  him, —  a  softness  of  nature,  showing 
itself  even  now  in  the  gentle  expression  of  his 
mouth.  His  brown  eyes  had  in  them  the 
same  boyish  look  when,  just  as  he  was  falling 
asleep,  he  scarcely  opened  them  to  say : 


"  Pray,  Peter." 

Peter,  on  his  knees,  and  looking  across  the' 
colonel's  face  towards  the  open  door,  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  streamed  in 
upon  his  hoary  head,  prayed,  while  the  colonel 
fell  asleep,  adding  a  {^w  words  for  himself  now 
left  alone. 

vSeveral  hours  later,  memory  led  the  colonel 
back  again  through  the  dim  gateway  of  the 
past,  and  out  of  that  gateway  his  spirit  finally 
took  flight  into  the  future. 

Peter  lingered  a  year.  The  place  went  to 
the  colonel's  sister,  but  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  his  quarters.  With  much  thinking  of 
the  past,  his  mind  fell  into  a  lightness  and  a 
weakness.  Sometimes  he  would  be  heard 
crooning  the  burden  of  old  hymns,  or  some- 
times seen  sitting  beside  the  old  brass-nailed 
trunk,  fumbling  with  the  spelling-book  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Often,  too,  he  walked  out 
to  the  cemetery  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and 
each  time  could  hardly  find  the  colonel's  grave 
amidst  the  multitude  of  the  dead.  One  gusty 
day  in  spring,  the  Scotch  sexton,  busy  with 
the  blades  of  blue-grass  spnnging  from  the 
animated  mold,  saw  his  familiar  figure  stand- 
ing motionless  beside  the  colonel's  resting- 
place.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat  —  one  of  the 
colonel's  last  bequests  —  and  laid  it  on  the 
colonel's  headstone.  On  his  body  he  wore  a 
strange  coat  of  faded  blue,  patched  and 
weather-stained  and  so  moth-eaten  that  parts 
of  the  curious  tails  had  dropped  entirely  away. 
In  one  hand  he  held  an  open  Bible,  and  on  a 
much-soiled  page  he  was  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  the  following  words  : 

"  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep." 

It  would  seem  that,  impelled  by  love  and 
faith,  and  guided  by  his  wandering  reason, 
he  had  come  forth  to  preach  his  last  sermon 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  over  the  dust 
of  his  dead  master. 

The  sexton  led  him  home,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  friend,  who  had  loved  them  both, 
laid  him  beside  the  colonel. 

It  was  perhaps  fitting  that  his  winding- 
sheet  should  be  the  vestment  in  which,  years 
agone,  he  had  preached  to  his  fellow-slaves  in 
bondage;  for  if  it  so  be  that  the  dead  of  this 
planet  shall  come  forth  from  their  graves  clad 
in  the  trappings  of  mortality,  then  Peter  should 
arise  on  the  Resurrection  Day  wearing  his  old 
jeans  coat. 

James  L.aiie  Allen. 
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The  Opening  of  the  Atlanta   Campaign. 

In  the  August  Centvky  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston — chimm  et  venc-rabiU  itonun  —  writes  : 

Cantev  with  his  division  arri\  ed  at  Resaca  that  even- 
ing (7th)  and  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  phice. 
Duiin"  the  dav  our  cav;iJrv  was  driven  from  the  ground 
west  o1  Rockv-face  through  tlie  gap.  Grigsby  s  brigade 
was  placed  near  Dug  Gap,—  the  remainder  in  front  of 
our  fight.  .A.bout  4  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  8th,  Gearys 
division  of  Hookers  corps  attacked  two  regiments  of 
Revnokis  s  Arkansas  brigade  guardnig  Dug  Gap.  They 
were  soon  joined  bv  Grigsby  s  brigade  on  foot.  The  in- 
creased sound  of  mu'sketrv  indicated  so  sharp  a  conflict  that 
Lieutenant-General  Hardee  was  requested  to  send  Gran- 
burv  s  Texan  brigade  to  the  help  of  our  people,  and  to 
take  command  thete  himself.  These  accessions  .soon  de- 
cided the  contest,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  down  the 
hill.  ... 

Information  had  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Amiv  of  the  Tennessee  in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  on  the  8th. 
At  night  on  die  9th  General  Cantev  reported  that  he  had 
been  engaged  with  those  troops  until  dark.  Lieutenant- 
General  Hood  was  dispatched  to  Resaca  with  three  di- 
visions immediately. 

It  so  happened  that  the  brigade  of  Kentucky  cav- 
alry was  present  at  Dug  Gap  and  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
and  that  the  regiment  I  commanded  —  the  9th  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry  —  was  in  front  at  both  places  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  put  on  record  an  account  of 
those  affairs,  and  thereby  correct  the  unintentional 
mistakes  in  the  meager  statements  given  above. 

The  winter  having  ended  and  all  possible  prepara- 
tions having  been  made,  the  operations  known  as  the 
Dalton-Atlanta  campaign  opened  on  May  5,  1864,  by 
the  advance  of  General  Thomas  on  Tunnel  Hill,  and 
on  May  7  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  within  Mill 
Creek  Gap  marked  the  beginning  of  the  long  retreat. 
Including  the  corps  of  General  Polk,  then  under 
orders  to  join  him,  General  Johnston  had  under  his 
command,  available  for  strategic  purposes,  between 
65,000  and  70,000  men  of  all  arms.  It  was  a  superb 
army  of  veterans,  with  implicit  confidence  in  its  gen- 
eral, and  capable  of  great  achievements.  Deficient  to 
a  certain  extent  in  supplies,  it  had  enough  for  any 
possible  movement  its  commander  could  order.  Being 
a  Confederate  army,  it  necessarily  was  inferior  to  the 
army  before  it  in  numbers,  equipment,  and  supjilies. 
This  was  generally  the  case.  It  was  necessarily  so.  With 
five  millions  to  over  twenty  millions  ;  with  no  market, 
no  ships,  no  factories,  no  credit ;  against  a  jieople  com- 
manding the  sea,  rich  in  all  resources,  and  witli  all  the 
world  to  buy  from, —  it  was  the  fate  of  the  .Southern  ar- 
mies to  confront  larger,  better  equipped,  and  arlmirably 
supplied  armies.  Unless  we  could  by  activity,  audacity, 
aggressiveness,  and  skill  overcome  these  advantages 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  time  as  to  the  certain  result. 
It  wxs  therefore  the  first  requisite  of  a  Confederate 
general  that  he  should  be  willing  to  meet  his  antago- 
nist on  these  unequal  terms,  and  on  such  terms  make 
fight.  He  must  of  necessity  tnkc  great  risks  and  assume 
grave  responsibilities.  While  these  differences  be- 
tween the  two  armies  that  confronted  each  other  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Georgia  existed,  they  were  no 
greater  than  always  existed,  and  for  which  every  (Jon- 


federate  general  must  be  presumed  to  have  prepared. 
I  repeat,  it  was  a  superb  army.  While  it  had  met 
defeat,  and  knew  what  retreat  meant,  it  had  fought  bat- 
tles which  were,  and  are,  among  the  bloodiest  in  all 
the  annals  of  war;  and  it  felt  that  under  Johnston  it 
could  parallel  Chickamauga  and  renew  the  glories  of 
Shiloh. 

It  lay  behind  an  impassable  ridge,  through  vi'hich,  on 
its  left  flank,  were  only  two  accessible  gaps, —  Dug 
Gap,  less  than  four  miles  south-west  from  Dalton,  on 
the  mairf  road  from  Dalton  to  Lafayette,  and  perhaps 
six  miles  from  Mill  Creek  Gap,  and  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
some  eighteen  miles  south  from  Mill  Creek  Gap.  With 
these  gaps  fortified,  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  that  army 
were  absolutely  safe ;  for  while  the  Rocky-face  and 
Chattooga  ridges  protected  our  flank,  through  these 
gaps  we  had  access  to  attack  the  flank  of  the  enemy 
if  he  attempted  to  make  a  march  so  far  to  the  left  and 
rear  as  to  threaten  our  communication  south  of  the 
Oostenaula  or  Coosa.  These  gaps  were  capable  of  easy 
and  impregnable  fortification.  Dug  Gap  was  a  mere 
road  cut  out  of  the  mountain-side,  and  really  needed 
no  breastworks,  for  the  natural  palisades  and  contour 
of  the  mountain  rendered  easy  its  defense  by  resolute 
men.  Snake  Creek  Gap  was  a  gorge  apparently  cut 
through  the  mountains  by  the  creek  which  ran  through 
it.  It  was  a  narrow  defile  between  Milk  Mountain  and 
Horn  Mountain,  which  are  merely  a  prolongation  of 
the  Chattooga  Mountains,  and  capable  of  impregnable 
defense. 

These  gaps  were  well  known  to  both  armies. 
Through  them  ran  public  roads,  and  soldiers  of  both 
armies  had  marched  through  both.  Late  in  February 
Dug  Gap  had  been  seized  by  an  Indiana  regiment  and 
held  until  Cleburne  retook  it.  As  early  as  Febru- 
ary General  Thomas,  knowing  that  at  that  time  Snake 
Creek  Gap  was  unguarded,  proposed  a  campaign,  the 
plan  being  to  attract  General  Johnston's  attention  by  a 
demonstration  on  Buzzard  Roost,  and  to  throw  the 
main  body  of  the  army  through  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
and  cut  his  communications  between  Dalton  and  the 
Oostenaula. 

Neither  of  these  gaps  was  fortified,  and  on  May  5, 
when  the  campaign  opened,  Dug  Gap  was  guarded  by 
a  small  command  of  Arkansas  troops  under  Colonel 
Williamson,  nuniliering  pcrhajis  250,  and  Snake  Creek 
Gap  was  left  wholly  unprotected.  At  Resaca,  where 
the  railroad  crosses  the  Oostenaula,  Cantey's  brigade 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  on  its 
route  from  Rome  to  Dalton. 

General  Sherman  had  in  hand  for  attack  nearly 
100,000  men  and  254  guns,  divided  into  three  armies, — 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by  General 
Thomas,  numbering  60,773;  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, General  McPherson,  24,465;  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  CJcncral  Schofield,  13,559.  It  was  asupcrbariny, 
admirably  equipped,  abundantly  supplied,  excellently 
led.  It  was  veteran,  and  hafl  known  victory.  It  had 
pushed  its  antagonist  out  of  Kentucky  with  the  surren- 
der of  Donclson;    had  captured  Tennessee;  captured 
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Vicksburg;  repossessed  the  Mississippi  River;  driven 
its  foe  over  Missionary  Ridge  in  flight.  It  knew  how 
to  fight,  and  was  willing  to  fight. 

On  May  7  our  cavalry  was  driven  through  Mill 
Creek  Gap.  On  that  night,  after  we  had  gone  into 
camp,  Colonel  Grigsby,  who  commanded  the  Kentucky 
cavalry  brigade,  was  ordered  to  send  a  regiment  to 
the  front-of  Dug  Gap,  to  guard  the  approaches  to  it. 
In  obedience  to  that  order  the  9th  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry passed  over  Rocky-face  Ridge,  and  near  to  mid- 
night bivouacked  on  Mill  Creek,  about  a  mile  from,  and 
in  front  of,  Dug  Gap.  Heavy  picket  lines  were  thrown 
out  on  all  the  roads  leading  down  the  valley.  There 
were  several  of  these  roads,  and  scouts  were  sent  out 
to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  By  daylight 
it  was  discovered  that  very  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
moving  down  the  valley  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
south.  General  McPherson  had  marched  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Rossville,  thence  west  of  Chickamauga  Moun- 
tain to  Shipp's  Gap  and  to  Villanow,  where  the  road 
forks, —  one  branch  leading  down  the  east  foot  of  Tay- 
lor's Ridge,  the  other  leading  across  towards  Rocky- 
face  ;  this  road  again  forks,  one  leading  through  Dug 
Gap,  the  other  down  the  valley  to  Snake  Creek  Gap. 
Until  McPherson  reached  Villanow  it  was  only  a  con- 
jecture as  to  his  course,  and  until  the  head  of  his  col- 
umn turned  towards  Snake  Creek  Gap  his  destination 
was  uncertain.  His  march  was  concealed  by  Hooker's 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  corps, 
forming  Thomas's  right,  marching  from  Ringgold  via 
Nickajack  Gap  and  Trickuni,  hid  the  flank  movement 
of  McPherson.  The  plan  was  for  Hooker  to  seize  Dug 
Gap  and  push  forward  sufficiently  to  protect  the  flank 
of  McPherson,  and  strike  the  flank  of  Johnston  if  he 
turned  on  McPherson ;  while  McPherson,  marching 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  Resaca,  should  not  only 
destroy  but  hold  the  only  railroad  tributary  to  John- 
ston. The  possession  of  Dug  Gap  by  Hooker  not  only 
rendered  Dalton  untenable,  but  made  a  retreat  from 
Dalton  by  the  line  of  the  railroad  extremely  hazard- 
ous, and  it  completely  protected  McPherson  from  at- 
tack on  his  left  flank.  With  Hooker  descending  from 
Rocky-face  on  our  left  flank  and  rear,  McPherson  hold- 
ing Resaca,  Thomas,  with  the  corps  of  Howard  and 
Palmer,  pushing  to  Dalton,  and  Schofield  to  his  left, 
our  army  would  have  been  in  perilous  posture. 

The  march  of  Hooker  and  McPherson  was  discovered 
early  on  the  morning  of  May  8  by  the  scouts  of  the 
9th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  timely  information  given 
that  at  least  an  attack  on  Dug  Gap  was  certain,  and 
that  the  columns  on  the  march  were  very  heavy,  and 
their  movements  guarded  by  forces  too  large  to  be 
either  resisted  or  developed  by  the  detachments  sent 
out  by  the  9th  Kentucky.  On  this  information  the 
remainder  of  Grigsby's  brigade  was  ordered  to  Dug 
Gap,  and  reached  there  none  too  soon.  All  possible 
delay  to  the  march  of  Hooker's  corps  was  made,  but 
about  2  p.  iM.  Geary's  division  of  that  corps  drove  the 
9th  Kentucky  across  the  creek  and  slowly  up  the 
mountain-side,  until  the  regiment  fell  back  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  gap,  where  it  found  the  brigafle  drawn 
in  mere  skirmish  line  along  the  edge  of  the  mountain- 
side. As  one-fourth  of  cavalry  soldiers  hold  the  horses, 
I  presume  that  we  had  about  Soo  of  our  brigade  in 
the  fight  and  250  Arkansas  troops ;  and  this  handful 
of  men  held  that  gap  until  nightfall,  repelling  every 


assault.  After  nightfall  Granbury's  Texas  brigade 
relieved  us,  but  the  assault  was  over.  Hooker  had 
failed  in  his  part  of  the  mission.  Tliat  flank  of  our  army 
was  safe. 

The  importance  of  holding  that  gap  was  so  manifest 
that  Generals  Hardee  and  Cleburne,  with  their  staffs,  gal- 
loped to  the  scene  to  encourage  us  by  their  presence 
and  to  aid  Colonel  Grigsby  by  their  suggestions;  and 
though  the  fight  was  made  under  their  eye,  that  com- 
mand  needed  no  encouragement,  and  its  officers  and 
"men  knew  that  they  were  holding  one  of  the  doors  to 
Dalton. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  official  report  of  General 
Geary,  by  whom  that  attack  was  made,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  fair  and  soldierly  report.  But  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  we  had  two  Imes  of  intrench- 
ments,  or  that  we  were  ever  driven  from  our  first  po- 
sition. Our  loss  was  very  small  —  in  killed  and  wounded 
not  a  score.  He  reports  that  he  made  that  attack  with 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  two  batteries,  being  an 
aggregate  of  perhaps  4500  men,  or  about  four  to 
one,  besides  the  batteries.  Assault  after  assault  was 
made  from  3  o'clock  until  after  dark,  and  each  assault 
repulsed  with  loss.  At  first,  in  a  mere  spirit  of  exu- 
berant fun,  some  of  the  men  rolled  stones  down  the 
mountain-side;  but  when  the  effect  was  noticed  they 
were  directed  to  use  these  means  as  part  of  our  de- 
fense ;  great  stones  were  rolled  down  on  the  sup- 
porting lines  on  the  mountain-sides  or  at  its  foot ;  and 
as  these  bowlders  would  go  leaping,  crashing,  breaking 
off  limbs,  crushing  down  saplings,  we  fancied  we  could 
see  the  eft'ect  of  the  unexpected  missiles.  It  also  proved 
a  valuable  resource  to  us,  for  our  ammunition  would 
have  given  out,  and  \\  as  about  exhausted  when  the  at- 
tack ceased. 

General  Geary  reports  an  aggregate  loss  of  357ofIi- 
cers  and  men,  of  whom  some  50  were  the  adventurous 
advance,  who  actually  reached  the  crest,  only  to  be 
made  prisoners.  After  dark  our  brigade,  being  relieved 
by  the  Texas  brigade  of  Granbury,  was  ordered  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  feed  and  to  obtain  ammunition. 

While  this  attack  had  been  going  on,  McPherson 
had  steadily  marched  towards  Snake  Creek  Cjap,  to 
protect  which  gap  no  steps  had  been  taken.  Undoubt- 
edly if  a  cavalry  force  had  been  started  to  Snake  Creek 
Gap  at  the  same  moment  Grigsby  was  ordered  to 
Dug  Gap,  it  would  have  reached  there  before  McPher- 
son, and  held  it  during  the  night  of  the  8th,  during 
which  time  infantry  support  could  have  reached  there. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  offering  any  criticism 
on  these  facts  ;  I  am  merely  stating  the  facts  as  I  be- 
lieve them.  Why  these  gaps  were  left  unguarded,  why 
a  prompt  effort  was  not  made  to  hold  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  I  neither  pretend  to  know  nor  venture  to  guess  ; 
nor  do  I  offer  any  criticism.  That  they  were  not  guarded, 
and  that  this  gave  Sherman  the  easy  me.ms  of  causing 
the  evacuation  of  Dalton  and  the  retreat  to  Resaca,  are 
undoubtedly  true.  That  we  could  have  held  Dalton  or 
made  an  attack  on  Sherman  if  these  gaps  had  been 
held  is  a  problem  over  which  military  men  may  differ. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  or  cause,  the  fact 
is  that  the  jirovision  made  to  hold  Snake  Creek  Gap 
was  an  order  to  Grigsby  during  the  night  of  the  8lh 
to  move  his  brigade  to  its  mouth.  The  9th  Kentucky 
had  been  on  duty  continuously  for^over  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  whole  brigade  for  over  twelve  hours,  and 
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under  fire  all  the  afternoon.  But  with  cheerful  alacrity 
the  command  began  its  march  as  soon  as  it  could  feed, 
after  being  relieved  by  Granbury, —  possibly  about  10 
o'clock.  The  ni^ht  was  dark,  the  road  rough  and  un- 
familiar, and  it  was  difficult  to  find  guides.  But  just 
at  dawn  we  came  in  sight  of  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
gap,  and,  contrary  to  our  information,  found  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Cnigsby  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  company  of  Georgia  troops  were  on 
picket  on  the  road  to  the  gap,  and  at  or  near  its 
eastern  outlet.  We  had  not  seen  that  company,  and 
Colonel  Grigsby  naturally  concluded  that  the  troops 
we  saw  a  few  hundred  yards  before  us  were  those. 
The  usual  confusion  of  an  all-night  march  and  the  halt 
of  the  head  of  the  column  had  jammed  the  differ- 
ent orgiinizations  somewhat  together  in  a  narrow  lane. 
The  advanced  vidette  reported  the  troops  to  be  Feder- 
als. Colonel  Grigsby,  still  supposing  them  to  be 
Georgians,  ordered  a  small  scout  to  the  front.  In 
these  few  minutes  the  enemy,  having  discovered  us 
and  being  concealed  by  the  character  of  the  ground 
and  the  forest,  had  formed  line  of  battle,  while  our 
column  had  become  more  confused  by  many  of  the 
men  dismounting  to  rest.  Between  us  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  was  a  fallow  cotton-field,  on  the  near 
edge  of  which  was  a  row  of  deserted  cabins.  The  road 
ran  along  this  field  a  few  hundred  yards  with  a  gradual 
descent  until  it  passed  through  a  fringe  of  willows  and 
underbrush,  beyond  which  there  were  other  open 
fields,  and  then  on  both  sides  of  these  open  fields  were 
also  thick  woods. 

Suddenly  a  long  skirmish-line  broke  from  the  woods, 
ran  to  the  fringe  of  willows,  and  directly  through  to- 
wards the  row  of  cabins,  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  as  they 
ran.  Behind  the  skirmish-line  was  developed  a  line  of 
infantry.  For  a  moment  the  fire  staggered  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  the  order  to  fall  back  and  form 
could  not  be  executed.  The  9th  Kentucky  was  in 
front,  and  very  quickly  its  front  companies  were  dis- 
mounted and  a  dash  made  for  the  cabins.  Fortunately 
our  men  reached  them  first  and  drove  the  Federal 
skirmishers  back.  This  gave  breathing  time,  of  which 
immediate  and  brilliant  advantage  was  taken  by  Major 
J.  Q.  Chenowith,  who  led  a  portion  of  the  1st  Ken- 
tucky, on  horseback,  on  a  detour  to  the  right  through 
the  woods  until  he  reached  the  fringe  of  willows, 
when  at  full  run  he  charged  the  skirmish-line  on  the 
left,  and  the  dismounted  men  of  the  9th  Kentucky 
charged  on  foot  through  the  open  field.  The  audacity 
of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  dash  caused  the  skir- 
mish-line to  run  at  breakneck  speed,  and  the  line  of  in- 
fantry to  halt  and  to  await  reenforccments.  This  gave 
ample  time  to  form  the  brigade  for  its  day's  work  of 
retreating  fight. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  was  a  delay  to  the  Fed- 
eral column  of  several  hours,  increased  caution  on  the 
part  of  .Mcpherson  in  his  march  during  the  day,  and 
prompt  information  of  his  movement  to  our  army 
headquarters. 

The  force  under  Mcl'herson  was  so  large  that  our 
small  briga<le  of  cavalry  could  not  force  it  to  develop 
it.<  line.  All  that  was  |KJssible  was  to  cause  the  march 
to  be  as  slow  as  that  of  a  skirmish-line.  This  was  done. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  McPherson  drove 
us  into  the  works  Ijcforc  kesaca,  which  were  defended 
only  by  Cantey's  brigade  and  ours. 


It  was  a  gloomy  prospect.  We  knew  that  McPher- 
son  had  a  force  of  from  15,000  to  20,000,  and  that  there 
\\  as  no  possibility  of  our  receiving  any  reenforccments 
that  afternoon  and  night.  One  serious  attack  by  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Resaca  must  have  been  captured. 

Fortunately  McPherson  knew  that  Hooker  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  Dug  Ciap,  and  conse- 
quently the  road  from  Dalton  was  free  to  any  Confed- 
erate column  moving  on  him.  The  intrenchments  at 
Resaca  were  formidable,  and  when  McPherson  felt 
the  lines,  the  response  was  resolute  and  spirited.  As 
Hardee  came  as  reenforccments  at  Dug  Gap,  so  here 
Hood  joined  us.  He  and  part  of  his  staff  came  to  share 
our  fate.  Calmly  we  waited  for  the  inevitable  assault. 
We  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  made.  McPherson 
was  young,  ambitious,  and  able.  In  our  ranks  he  was 
accounted  the  equal,  perhaps  the  superior,  of  Sherman. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  that  Sherman  might  well 
say  "  does  not  occur  twice  in  a  single  life  " ;  and  not 
for  a  moment  did  we  doubt  that  such  a  soldier,  with 
such  an  army,  would  seize  such  an  opportunity. 

I  recall  the  scene,  as  a  group  stood  on  a  knoll  and 
watched  the  skirmishers  advance.  As  the  puffs  of 
smoke  arose  in  the  distance,  as  the  sharp-shooters 
paid  compliments  to  this  group,  General  Hood  rode 
up,  and  after  a  few  moments'  gaze  turned  the  head  of 
his  horse  and  rode  a  few  feet,  and  by  motion  called 
Colonel  Grigsby  to  him ;  in  another  moment  Grigsby 
called  me,  and  General  Hood  said  in  a  cheery  yet 
grave  tone,  "  W^e  must  hold  until  night." 

Just  at  dusk  the  enemy  began  to  fall  back,  and  to 
our  surprise  the  retrograde  movement  ended  near  to 
where  we  had  commenced  our  fight  in  the  morning. 

Wm.  C.  P.  Breckmridgc. 
Lexington,  Kv.  ,  August  27,  1S87. 

Kershaw's  Brigade  at   Fredericksburg. 

General  Ransom's  letter,  in  The  Century  for 
December,  18S7,  in  regard  to  his  services  at  Freder- 
icksburg, contains  an  error  in  relation  to  the  oper- 
ations of  my  brigade.  In  the  morning  of  that  day,  my 
troops  were  stationed  at  the  foot  of  Lee's  Hill.  After 
the  assaults  on  General  Cobb's  position  had  com- 
menced, I  was  directed  to  send  two  of  my  regiments 
to  reenforce  Cobb,  and  did  so.  Before  they  had  reached 
him,  tidings  arrived  of  the  fall  of  General  Cobb,  and  I 
was  immediately  ordered  to  take  the  rest  of  my  bri- 
gade to  the  position  held  by  his  forces,  and  assume 
command  of  the  troops  of  McLaws's  division  there.  I 
preceded  my  troops,  and  as  soon  as  possible  arrived 
at  the  Stevens  House  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  Hill.  As 
my  brigade  arrived  they  were  placed  —  two  regiments, 
3d  and  7th  South  Carolina,  at  Marye's  house,  on  the 
hill,  and  the  rest  of  them  in  the  sunken  road,  with  the 
left  resting  about  the  Stevens  House.  The  last  regi- 
ment that  arrived  was  the  1 5th  South  Carolina  (Colonel 
De  Saussurc's).  He  sheltered  his  command  behind 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill  until  his  proper  position  was 
made  known,  when  he  moved  dclil)erately  and  in 
perfect  order  down  the  road  to  the  Stevens  House,  ^ 
and  proceeded  to  the  right  of  my  line.  Instead  of  hav-  ' 
ing  two  regiments  engaged  at  that  point,  as  GenernI 
R.ansom  supposes,  I  had  five  regiments  and  a  bat- 
talion (my  entire  brigade),  each  of  which  suffered  more 
or  less  severely.   During  those  operations  I  received  no 
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orders  or  directions  from  any  officer  but  my  division 
commander,  General  McLaws.  1  requested  not  to  be 
relieved  that  night,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
the  evacuation  of  Fredericksburg  by  the  Union  forces. 
These  facts  were  officially  reported  at  the  time,  and 
were  then  too  well  known  to  be  the  subject  of  mistake. 

J.   B.   Kershaw. 
Camden,  S.  C,  Dec.  6,  1887. 

The    Last   Victim    of   the    War. 

To  THE  traveler  on  the  old  Walnut  Hills  road,  Cin- 
cinnati, at  noon,  May  11,  1865,  an  unwonted  spectacle 
presented  itself.  To  the  south  of  the  road  along  the 
ravine  near  by  stood,  in  solemn  silence,  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  facing  the  road,  the  companies  at  each  wing 
at  right  angles,  forming  a  hollow  square.  Within  this, 
near  the  left,  stood  a  squad  of  soldiers,  arms  at  the  shoul- 
der, bearing  upon  the  breast  of  ayoutli  kneeling  erect 
beside  his  coffin  and  facing  them  at  eight  paces,  with 
hands  unbound  and  tremorless  at  his  side,  and  eyes 
bandaged  with  a  white  handkerchief.  At  the  word  of 
command  the  guns  were  fired  and  the  youth  fell  dead. 

Thus  perished  Thomas  Martin,  the  last  victim  of  the 
great  civil  war.  The  war.  was  over,  Lee  had  surren- 
dered, Richmond  had  been  taken,  Johnston  had  yield- 
ed, Davis  had  been  captured.  Federal  and  Confeder- 
ate, the  blue  and  the  gi"ay,  were  fraternizing  everywhere 
save  in  that  lonely  ravine,  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Cincinnati,  where  was  being  transacted  the  most 
revolting  deed  of  war  —  the  deliberate  killing  by  over- 
whelming power  of  an  unresisting  human  being. 

Few  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were  aware  of  the 
tragedy  at  tlie  time;  and  how  few  now,  as  they  read 
this  narrative,  will  recall  it.  We  are  living  in  a  time  of 
reminiscences,  and  the  history  of  this  poor  Confederate 
soldier  may  have  its  lesson. 

Nearly  a  year  before  this  execution,  its  victim,  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  had  been  captured  in  that  State  and 
brought  to  Cincinnati  as  a  prisoner ;  there  he  had 
been  brought  before  a  court-martial  upon  the  charge  of 
being  a  guerrilla,  and  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  quite  illiterate,  unable  to 
read  or  write :  he  claimed  that  he  was  a  regular  Confed- 
erate soldier,  and  evidently  the  distinction  between  such 
a  soldier  and  a  guerrilla  was  beyond  his  knowledge. 

At  the  time  this  sentence  was  rendered,  no  one  ex- 
pected it  would  be  carried  into  execution.  No  member 
of  the  court,  and  certainly  the  military  commandant  of 
the  city,  General  August  Willich,  did  not.  Tiie  sentence 
had  been  rendered  for  its  deterrent  effect  upon  the  guer- 
rillas in  Kentucky.  So  little  did  General  Willich  think 
the  sentence  would  be  executed  tliat  he  gave  the  boy  his 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  using  him  as  a  sort  of 
orderly;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  him  he  became 
attached  to  him.  Time  passed  ;  and  the  day  when  Gen- 
eral Hooker  would  leave  the  department,  of  which  he 
had  liad  command  since  General  .Slierman's  action  re- 
tired him  from  the  front,  was  apjiroaching. 

In  an  evil  moment  for  the  victim.  General  Hooker, 
in  the  first  days  of  May,  1865,  asked  an  aide  to  read 
over  the  papers  on  file  in  the  department,  so  that  he 
might  dispose  of  them.  In  so  doing,  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  this  boy  were  found.  The  general  had  forgotten 
the  case.  He  inquired  whether  sentence  had  been  ex- 
ecuted.   Learning  that  it  had  not,  he  sent  for  General 


Willich,  his  suliordinale,  and  asked  for  the  facts.  Gen- 
eral Willich  staled  them  as  above  given.  Next  day,  he 
received  an  order  from  General  Hooker  directing  him 
to  shoot  the  boy  on  the  5th  of  May,  then  only  a  few 
days  off.  General  Willich  was  dumfounded.  To  shoot 
the  boy  who  had  been  his  atlendant  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  whom  he  had  respected  for  his  faithful  conduct, 
was  too  much  for  the  stern  old  soldier  of  many  years 
and  many  wars.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  rushed  to 
Judge  Stallo,  now  our  minister  at  Rome,  and  besought 
his  interference.  Judge  Stallo,  in  turn,  came  to  me  and 
solicited  my  aid. 

Meanwhile  General  Hooker  had  left  the  city  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield.  There- 
fore I  could  not  reach  him.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Gaither, 
then  Superintendent  of  Adams  Express  Company,  sent 
a  telegram  to  Major  Eckert  to  be  laid  before  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, requesting  his  intervention.  But  no  order  came, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  execution. 

The  boy  was  dressed  for  death.  The  priest,  Father 
Garesche,brother  toGeneral  Rosecrans's  chief  of  staff, — 
who  fell  at  Stone's  River, —  attended  him.  The  mourn- 
ful procession  took  its  way  to  the  ravine,  yet  General 
Willich  moved  slowly,  hoping  tlie  order  for  suspension 
would  be  received.  He  left  a  mounted  orderly  to  wait 
until  the  last  moment  for  a  telegram  from  Stanton. 
Anxiously,  imploringly,  he  looked  back  for  his  messen- 
ger. At  length,  to  his  great  joy,  in  the  distance  he  saw 
him  coming  at  full  speed,  holding  in  liis  outstretched 
hand  a  paper.    It  was  this  telegram  : 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mays,  1865. 
Major-General  Joseph    Hooker:    Suspend  the 
execution  of  I'homas  Martin,  to  be  executed  in  Cincin- 
nati this  day,  until  furtlicr  orders. 
By  order  of  the  President. 

E.  M.  Stanton,  Secrelaiy  of  War. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing.  The  soldiers  who  were  to 
shoot  the  boy  now  congratulated  him  on  his  escape, 
and  all  returned  to  the  city.  Alas,  how  short-lived  was 
this  joy  ! 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  advise  General  Hooker, 
on  his  return,  of  what  I  had  done  ;  but  my  first  knowl- 
edge of  this  was  from  an  aide  of  his,  who  delivered  a 
note  from  the  general  requesting  my  presence  at  his 
headquarters. 

The  moment  I  saw  Hooker,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
under  great  excitement,  which  he  was  striving  to  sup- 
press, and  in  this  effort  he  fairly  succeeded.  He  did  not 
look  me  full  in  the  face,  but  sat  sideways,  looking 
obliquely,  ever  and  anon  casting  upon  me  furtive 
glances.    In  slow  and  measured  tones,  he  said  : 

"Judge  Dickson,  I  was  very  angry  at  you  on  my 
return  and  had  ordered  your  arrest ;  but  reconsidered 
it,  and  am  now  more  composed." 

"Why,  you  surprise  me.  General!  What  is  tlie 
matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  on  my  return  to  the  city  I  found  my  ad- 
ministration of  this  department  had  been  interfered 
with  ;  that  Martin,  whom  I  had  ordered  shot,  had  not 
been  shot ;  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  suspended  my  order. 
I  immediately  telegraphed  him,  tiemanding  why  he  in- 
terfered. He  replied  that  it  was  in  response  to  the 
Gaither  telegram  —  your  work.  I  demanded  of  him  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  this  telegram,  which  he  did.  Oh, 
yes,  sir!   I  have  got  it.    I  know  all  you  did." 
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"  Well,  General,  was  it  not  all  right  ?  '" 

"  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  right.  Xo,  sir.  Why,  sir,  when 
I  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Lincoln 
would  not  let  me  kill  a  man.  Lee  killed  men  every 
day,  and  Lee's  army  was  under  discipline  ;  and  now, 
sir,  Lincoln  is  dead,  and  I  will  kill  this  man.  Yes,  sir, 
I  will.  The  order  is  given  to  shoot  him  to-morrow, 
and  he  will  be  shot ;  and  don't  you  interfere.' 

"  Did  Stanton  order  you  to  shoot  him  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No,  sir.  He  left  the  matter  in  my  hands,  and  I  de- 
manded that  he  be  shot — and  shot  he  will  be." 

"  Well,  General,"  I  again  interposed,  "  this  boy  was 
only  a  guerrilla.  The  war  is  over.  He  belonged  to 
Colonel  Jesse's  command.  The  papers  of  this  morn- 
ing tell  us  that  the  Government  has  given  Jesse  the 
same  terms  given  Lee;  that  he  is  now  in  Louisville, 
where  he  has  been  feasted  and  fraternized  with  by 
Union  officers.  Will  it  not  be  shocking  to  shoot  here 
one  of  his  deluded  followers  ?  " 

"  It  makes  no  diflference,"  replied  the  general. 
"  Louisville  is  not  in  my  department.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  done  there.  I  will  do  my  duty  in 
my  own.  I  will  kill  him.  Yes,  sir,  I  will ;  and  that 
to-morrow." 

The  image  of  the  speaker  rises  before  me  with 
startling  distinctness.  The  manner  as  well  as  the 
words  indicated  that  his  mind  was  oppressed  with 
the  thought  that  Lincoln's  humanity  had  thwarted  his 
career.  \\\  some  way  it  seemed  to  him  a  relief  to  sac- 
rifice this  boy.  Hence  his  eagerness  that  the  opportu- 
nity should  not  escape  him. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  man  the  uppermost  thought 
in  my  mind  was,  not  the  brutality  of  his  act,  nor  yet 
pity  for  the  fated  youth, —  though  these  thoughts  were 
not  absent, —  but  simple  amazement  that  such  a  man, 
only  a  few  months  before,  in  a  supreme  crisis,  should 
have  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  as  it  were,  the 
fate  of  this  mighty  nation. 

But  why  revive  these  harrowing  incidents  of  the 
war  ?  As  well  ask,  W^hy  tell  the  story  of  the  war  at 
all  ?  If  it  is  to  be  told,  let  us  have  the  whole.  Let  the 
young  not  be  misled ;  the  dread  reality  has  something 
else  than  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  however  glorious. 
Besides,  there  will  be  other  wars  and  other  generals. 
Let  these  remember  that  an  abuse  of  power  will  sooner 
or  later  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them. 

W.  I\r.  Dickson. 

Hooker  on   the  Chancellorsville  Campaign. 

[The  subjoined  letter  has  been  kindly  furnished  to 
us  for  publication  by  Lieutenant  Worth  G.  Ross,  son 
of  the  late  Colonel  Samuel  Ross,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. It  is  believed  that  it  has  not  before  been 
printed. —  Editor.] 

Lookout  Valley,  Te.nn.,  Feb.  28,  1864. 
My  Dear  Colonel  :  For  some  reason  your  letter 
wa.s  a  long  time  in  reaching  me.  When  the  lileventh 
Corps  gave  w.af  on  Saturday,  Berry's  division  and 
Hays's  brigade  were  dispatched  to  seize  and  hold  the 
ground  occupi'.d  by  the  left  of  that  corps.  Berry 
double-quicked  his  men  to  the  point,  but  was  too  late. 
The  enemy  were  already  in  possession.  When  this 
was  reported  to  me  I  directed  my  engineers  to  estab- 
lish a  new  line,  which  was  pointed  out  to  them  on  the 
map,  and  at  the  same  time  stated  to  them  that  we  would 


probably  have  to  move  on  it  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
opened  on  us  in  the  morning,  as  his  batteries  would 
sweep  the  plain  in  front  of  the  Chancellorsville  House, 
and,  besides,  enfilade  the  line  held  by  the  Second  and 
Twelfth  Corps  nearly  its  entire  length.  Soon  after 
these  instructions  were  given  to  the  engineers,  per- 
emptory orders  were  sent  to  General  Sedgwick  to  ad- 
vance over  the  plank  road  from  Fredericksburg  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  Second  and  Twelfth 
Corps  at  daylight.  My  single  object  in  holding  on  to 
the  position  as  long  as  I  did  was  to  hear  Sedgwick's 
guns,  which  I  momentarily  expected,  of  course.  Gen- 
eral Warren  had  been  sent  to  guide  him.  The  orders 
reached  him  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  [he]  had  but 
eight  miles  to  march,  a  bright  moonlight  night,  witli  only 
a  small  force  to  oppose.  Probably  had  he  marched  as 
directed,  not  a  gun  would  have  been  fired.  With  Lee 
in  my  front  and  Jackson  on  my  flank  I  was  unwilling 
to  attempt  to  force  my  way  through  Lee,  especially  as 
the  roads  through  the  forests  would  only  enable  me  to 
present  my  columns  with  narrow  fronts,  which  the  en- 
emy could  cut  down  as  fast  as  they  were  exposed.  I 
knew  that  I  could  do  this,  and  I  gave  the  enemy 
credit  for  being  able  to  do  as  much  as  I  could,  but  no 
more.  Had  Sedgwick  come  up  on  Lee's  rear,  the  lat- 
ter would  have  found  himself  between  tvi'o  armies,  and 
would  doubtless  have  followed  Jackson's  flank  move- 
ment, which  I  desired,  as  that  would  throw  the  enemy 
off  the  short  road  to  Richmond  and  our  troops  on 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  you  ever  heard  that  I  had 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  rations  afloat  in  the  Poto- 
mac to  throw  up  the  Pamunkey  River  in  view  of  this 
contingency. 

I  recrossed  the  Rappahannock,  expecting  to  return  at 
or  near  Franklin's  Crossing,  where  I  had  elbow  room, 
and  at  least  an  even  chance  for  being  victorious,  and 
so  stated  to  the  President  at  the  time.  No  general 
battle  was  fought  at  Chancellorsville,  for  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  give  battle  with  such  great  odds  against  me.  I 
rejoice  that  what  was  not  gained  was  not  lost. 

We  lost  no  honors  at  Chancellorsville.  With  all  of 
our  misfortunes  the  enemies'  loss  exceeded  our  own 
by  one-third.  Of  this  I  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  enemies'  casualties,  as  they  have 
from  time  to  time  been  published.  If  I  did  not  cross 
the  river  again  it  will  appear  that  it  was  for  reasons 
over  which  I  had  no  control.  The  rains  had  nothing 
to  do  with  our  returning  from  Chancellorsville,  for  it 
had  been  determined  on  in  my  mind  long  before  the 
rain  commenced  falling.  I  do  not  like  to  be  quoted  as 
authority  on  this  subject  until  after  the  official  report 
is  published,  and  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  you 
speak  of  me — not  ever.  I  hope  that  you  and  yours 
are  well.  My  kindest  regnrds  to  Mrs.  Ross  and  my 
best  wishes  for  yourself. 

Your  friend, 

Joseph  Hookkr. 

Colonel  .Samuel  Ross, 

Commanding  Brigade,  'I'lvel/th  Corps. 


A  TYPOGRAPHIOAL  error  in  General  Sherman's 
"Grand  Strategy  of  the  Civil  War,"  in  the  February 
number,  gave  General  Thomas's  loss  at  Nashville  as 
305  instead  of  3057  (revised  compilation). 
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strength  of   the    Confederate  Army   at  Chickamauga.  total  Confederate  force  available   for  battle  at  Chick- 

amauga  was  as  follows  : 

On  this  moot  subject  an  examination  of  the  original  r.  „„„]  p„„„.  „,  ,          ►    <•  a         .    o^     r     j 

.       ,       „,       \^                             ,•   ,     Ti  Oeneral  Bragg  s  army,  31st  of  August,  1863,  for  duty 48,998 

returns  in  the  War  Department,  whicli  1  have  person-  Longstreet's  command  (Hood's  and  McLaws's  divisions), 

ally  made,  shows  the  following  result :  ^l^^f^'f  ^™^  "'"  N""''""  Virginia,  31st  of  August', 

•'                '                                               °  1863,  for  duty 11  716 

General  Bragg  S  return,  31st  of  x\ugUSt,  1863,  shows  Breckmridge's  division,  by  his  official  report  in  "  Confeder-     ' 

under  the  heading  "  present  for  duty,"  officers  and  men,  „  »''=  ^^f  P""!'^.  9*'  I^attles  ;'  for  duty •:••■■• 3.769 

_                       01                               .  f  reston  s  division,  by  his  official  report  m  "  Confederate 

48,990.  Reports  o{  Battles,"  fir  duty 4,509 

This  return  does  not  include  the  divisions  of  General  Brigades  of  Gregg  and  McNair,  by  General  Bushrod  John- 

„        ,  .      .  ,              „             1  Ti        1          ,1      1     •       1          r /-.  son  s  official  report  (So.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  Vol.  XIII.), 

Breckinridge  or  General  rreston,  the  brigades  of  Gen-  for  duty 2  sw 

erals  Gregg  and  McXair,  or  the  reenforcement  brought  

by  General  Longstreet.    The  strength  of  each  is  ac-  71.551 

curately  given  in   Confederate  official   returns.    The  Cincinnati,  O.                                          e.  C.  Dawes. 
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Shall    Fortunes  be  Limited  by    Law  ? 

THE  leveling  instincts  of  a  democracy  are  apt  to  an- 
swerthequestionwithanemphaticYes.  The  equali- 
zation of  men  in  their  standing  before  the  law,  in  their 
political  privileges,  in  their  opportunities  in  the  admin- 
istrative service  of  the  country,  in  their  educational 
advantages,  and  in  the  position  of  their  sects  before 
the  State  is  apt  to  find  in  the  eyes  of  many  only 
its  next  step  in  the  equalization  of  wealth,  or  at  least 
in  the  prevention  of  the  development  of  extremes.  On 
the  other  hand,  he. who  pins  his  faith  to  the  political 
power  of  the  State,  who  believes  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  regulate  property  because  it  makes  property 
possible,  has  only  to  be  convinced  that  great  fortunes 
are  dangerous  to  the  State  to  echo  the  democratic  an- 
swer with  another  and  as  hearty  an  affirmative.  The 
proposal  finds  even  a  more  favorable  soil  in  our  own 
country  for  the  reason  that  our  whole  political  system 
has  been  consciously  set  from  the  beginning  against 
the  development  of  permanent  great  fortunes,  and  that 
with  a  success  in  which  we  have  taken  considerable 
pride.  Our  legislation  has  aimed  at  removing  every 
artificial  obstacle  to  the  dispersion  of  great  fortunes: 
primogeniture  has  been  forbidden ;  entails  have  been 
limited;  equal  division  of  the  property  of  intestates 
has  become  the  legal  rule ;  and  the  result  has  been,  un- 
til comparatively  recent  years,  that  "from  shirt-sleeves 
to  shirt-sleeves  were  three  generations." 

The  old  rule,  however,  no  longer  holds  good.  Rep- 
resentative fortunes  have  come  to  be  enormously 
larger — larger,  indeed,  than  were  really  conceivable  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  this  one  fact  has  quite  altered  most 
of  the  conditions  of  the  case.  Almost  any  division  of 
tlie  "  large  fortune  "  of  a  half-century  ago  gave  as  a  re- 
sult several  small  fortunes,  usually  so  small  as  to  have 
in  them  no  power  of  recuperation  and  self-increase. 
But  a  reasonably  equitable  division  of  a  fortune  of 
two  hundred  millions  gives  at  least  one  fortune  whose 
annual  income  is  so  much  beyond  anything  that  the 
heir  is  at  all  likely  to  spend,  that  its  own  natural  in- 
crease will  carry  the  principal  up  again  to  its  original 
limit  within  an  ordinary  life-lime,  without  any  special 
ability  in  the  owner  beyond  that  of  care-taking.  The 
general  principle  that  all  the  children  ought  to  have  a 
share  will  no  longer  suffice  to  break  up  and  disperse 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  republic;  the  very  magnitude  of 


the  estates  has  already  given  us  some  of  the  phases  of 
a  system  of  primogeniture,  from  which  it  had  been  per- 
sistently assumed  that  we  had  escaped  at  the  Revo- 
lution. An  entire  escape  from  all  its  phases  can  now 
be  found  only  in  a  failure  of  direct  heirs  or  in  the  suc- 
cession of  an  incorrigible  spendthrift.  And  it  is  a  fact 
too,  to  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  the  succession 
of  incorrigible  spendthrifts  is  no  longer  so  common  as 
it  once  was.  The  larger  the  estate,  the  more  apt  is  the 
heir  to  be  a  plain,  hard-working  young  man,  who 
shows  more  signs  of  uneasiness  at  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  the  property  than  of  elation 
over  his  opportunities  of  squandering  it.  Every  indica- 
tion goes  to  show  that  our  very  large  fortunes,  instead 
of  being  dispersed,  are  to  hold  their  own  and  even  to 
grow  from  generation  to  generation  until  they  reach 
that  natural  limit  placed  by  the  ability  of  one  person  to 
manage  an  estate. 

It  is  very  natural,  then,  that  those  who  feel  that  law 
and  social  conditions  together  have  failed  in  the  work 
which  they  were  considered  competent  to  do  should 
eivery  year  have  a  stronger  desire  to  put  new  legal  limi- 
tations on  the  growth  of  American  fortunes.  The  dan- 
gers of  enormous  accumulations  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  single  persons  in  a  republic,  the  contrast  between 
the  daily  income  of  the  "plutocrat"  and  the  amount 
which  the  long  struggle  of  a  workingman's  whole  life 
will  bring,  the  passions  aroused  by  the  vulgar  display 
affected  by  so  many  of  the  smaller  "large  fortunes," 
are  all  forces  bearing  in  the  same  direction.  The  pro- 
posals of  prohibitory  succession  duties  on  inheritances 
above  a  limited  amount,  of  prohibitions  of  gifts  above 
the  same  amount,  unless  to  public  or  charitable  uses, 
or  of  an  income  tax  rising  in  percentage  with  the 
amount  of  the  income  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  all  in- 
comes above  a  legal  limit,  are  various  forms  of  a  sin- 
gle ])urpose  —  that  the  very  rich  shall  become  no  richer, 
and  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  transmit  their 
present  wealth  undiminished  to  an  indefinite  line  of 
successors. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  weigh  carefully  the  fact  that, 
in  the  mass  of  cases,  wealth  means  the  sum  of  some 
service  done  to  the  public,  which  would  not  have  been 
done  but  for  the  reward  found  in  tlie  legal  permission 
to  accumulate  and  transmit  wealth.  He  who  has  re- 
tired with  a  snug  fortune  has  been  engaged  in  a  life- 
long struggle  to  provide  dry-goods  for  the  public  a 


MARSE    PHIL. 

AT  TELL,  well,  you  is  Marse  Phil's  son  — yo'  favor  'm  might'ly  too; 
\\     We  wuz  like  brothers,  we  wuz  —me  an'  him ; 
You  tried  to  fool  d'  ole  nigger,  but,  marster,  't  would  n'  do  — 
Not  ef  vou  IS  done  growed  so  tall  an'  slim. 

Hi :  Lord  !   I  'se  knowed  you,  honey,  sence  long  befo'  you  born  — 

i  mean,  I  'se  knowed  de  fambly  dat  long; 
An'  dee  's  all  white-folks,  marster,  dee  hands  white  as  young  corn ; 

As\'  ef  dee  want  to  —  could  n'  do  no  wrong. 

You'  gran'pa  buyed  my  mammy  at  Gen'l  Nelson's  sale; 

An'  Deely  she  come  out  de  same  estate ; 
An'  blood  is  jes  like  pra'r  is,  hit  tain'  gwine  nuver  fail  — 

Hit 's  sutney  gwine  to  come  out  soon  or  late. 

When  I  was  born,  you'  gran'pa  gi'  me  to  young  Marse  Phil, 

To  be  his  body-servent  like,  you  know  ; 
An'  we  growed  up  togerr,  like  two  stalks  in  one  hill, 

Bofe  tasslin'  an'  den  shootin'  in  de  row. 

Marse  Phil  was  born  in  harves',  an'  I  dat  Christmas-come, 

My  mammy  nussed  bofe  on  we  de  same  time  ; 
No  matter  what  one  got,  suh,  de  urr  one  sho  git  some, 

We  wuz  two  fibe-cent  pieces  in  one  dime. 

We  cotch  ole  hyahs  togerr,  an'  'possums,  him  an'  me  ; 

We  fished  dat  mill-pawn  over  night  an'  day. 
Rid  horses  to  de  water,  treed  coons  up  de  same  tree ; 

An'  when  you  see  one,  turr  warn'  fur  away. 

Waien  Marse  Phil  went  to  college,  't  wuz,  "Sam —Sam's  got  to  go" 

Ole  marster  say,  "  Dat  boy  's  a  fool  'bout  Sam." 
Ole  Mistis  jes  say,  "  Dear,  Phil  wants  him."    An',  you  know, 

Dat  Zfear  hit  use'  to  sooth'  him  like  a  lamb. 

So  we  all  went  to  college,  way  down  to  Williamsbu'g, 

But  't  warn'  much  larnin'  out  o'  books  we  got; 
Dem  urrs  warn'  no  mo'  to  him  'n  a'  ole  wormy  lug  — 

Yes,  suh,  we  wuz  de  ve'y  top  de  pot. 

An'  ef  he  did  n't  study  dem  Latins  an'  sich  things 

He  wuz  de  popularitest  all  de  while; 
De  ladies  use'  to  call  him  a'  "  angel  widout  wings," 

An'  when  he  come  I  lay,  dee  use'  to  smile  1 

You  see  he  wuz  ole  marster's  on'y  chile  —  besides, 

He  had  a  body-servent  at  he  will; 
An'  wid  dat  big  plantation  dee  'd  all  like  to  be  brides, 

Dat  is,  ef  dee  could  have  de  groom  Marse  Phil. 

'T  wuz  dyah  he  meet  young  mistis,—  she  is  you'  ma,  of  co'se ! 

I  disrcinembers  now  which  mont'  it  wuz;  ^     ^^ 

One  night  he  come,  an',  says  he,  "  Sam,  I  need  new  clo'es  '; 

An'  I  says,"  Marse  Phil,  yes,  suh,  so  you  does." 


Well,  suh,  he  made  dat  tailor  meek  ev'ything  bran'  new; 

He  would  n'  wear  one  stitch  he  had  on  han' — 
Jes  th'owed  'em  in  de  chip-box,  an'  says,  "  Sam,  dem  's  for  you   — 

Marse  Phil,  I  tell  you,  wuz  a  gentleman  ! 

So  Marse  Phil  cotes  de  mistis,  an'  Sam  he  cotes  de  maid  — 

We  al'ays  sot  we  traps  upon  one  parf ; 
An'  when  ole  marster  hear  we  bofe  wuz  gwme,^  he  say  d, 

"  All  right ;  we  '11  have  to  kill  de  fatted  calf." 

An'  dat  wuz  what  dee  did,  suh;  de  Prodigal  was  home;— 

Dee  put  de  ring  an'  robe  upon  you'  ma  ; 
Den  you  wuz  born,  young  marster,  an'  den  de  storm  hit  come  - 

An'  den  de  darkness  settled  from  afar. 

De  storm  hit  comed,  an'  wrenchted  de  branches  trom  de  tree, 

De  war,—  vou'  pa,—  he  's  sleep  dyah  on  de  hill ; 
An'  dough  I  know,  young  marster,  de  war  hit  sot  me  tree, 

I  jes  says,  "  Yes,  but  tell  me,  whar  's  Marse  Phil  ^ 

_'<A  dollar"—  thankee,  marster,  you  sutney  is  his  son  ; 

His  ve'y  spi't-an'-image,  I  declar' !  .,,,-, 

What  say,  young  marster?  Yes,  suh,  you  say,  it  s  ^^Jil'r,  not  one     — 

You  favors,  honey,  bofe  you'  Pa  an'  Ma  ! 
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THE  guns  of  the  Sumter  bombard- 
ment awoke  the  country  from 
the  pohtical  nightmare  which  had  so 
long  tormented  and  paralyzed  it. 
The  lion  of  the  North  was  fully 
roused.  Betrayed,  insulted,  outraged, 
the  free  States  arose  as  with  a  cry  of 
pain  and  vengeance.  War  sermons 
from  pulpits;  war  speeches  in  every 
assemblage;  tenders  of  troops;  offers 
of  money;  military  proclamations  and 
orders  in  every  newspaper;  every 
city  radiant  with  bunting;  every  vil- 
lage-green a  mustering-ground ;  war 
appropriations  in  every  legislature 
and  in  every  city  or  town  council ; 
war  preparations  in  every  public  or 
private  workshop ;  gun- casting  in  the 
great  foundries;  cartridge-making  in 
the  principal  towns;  camps  and  drills 
in  the  fields;  parades,  drums,  flags, 
and  bayonets  in  the  streets;  knitting, 
bandage-rolling,  and  lint-scraping  in 
nearly  every  household.  Before  the 
lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  armed  and  equipped, 
was  on  its  way  to  Washington ;  within 
the  space  of  a  month  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  were  almost  completely 
turned  from  the  industries  of  peace  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  war.  The  very  children  abandoned 
their  old-time  school-games,  and  played  only 
at  soldiering. 

From  every  governor  of  every  free  State  to  ditionally,"  §  said  Iowa.  The  war  spirit  rose 
whom  the  President's  proclamation  and  the  above  all  anticipation,  and  the  offer  of  volun- 
requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  ad-  teers  went  far  beyond  the  call.  "We  have  6000 
dressed,  most  gratifying  and  loyal  answers  men  in  camp  here  and  will  have  8000  men  by 
were  promptly  returned.  They  not  only  prom-  to-morrow  night.  .  .  .  I  have  also  made  a  ten- 
ised  to  obey  the  call  and  furnish  the  regi-  derof  six  additional  regiments  to  which  I  have 
ments  asked  for,  but  in  their  replies  reflected  received  no  answer.  I  shall  put  the  six  addi- 
the  unanimity  with  which  their  people  rallied  tional  regiments  in  camp  and  under  discipline, 
to  the  defense  of  the  assaulted  Union.  "The  and  hold  them  subject  to  the  (iovernment's 
governor's  call  was  published  on  yesterday,  and  order  at  least  for  a  time."  ||  Such  was  the 
he  has  already  received  the  tenfier  of  forty  com-  greeting  from  Indiana.  A  no  less  inspiring  re- 
panies,"t  said  Illinois.   "  Our  citizens  through-    port  was  made  by  her  sister  State.    "I   find 
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out  the  State  will  respond  with  great  enthusi- 
asm to  any  call  for  sustaining  the  Government 
against  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,"  |  said 
Vermont.  "  Ten  days  ago  we  had  two  parties 
in  this  State;  to-day  we  have  but  one,  and  that 
one  is  for  the  Constitution  and  Union  uncon- 
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that  I  have  already  accepted  and  have  in 
camp,  or  ready  to  march  instantly  to  it,  a 
larger  force  than  the  thirteen  regiments  named 
as  the  contingent  of  Ohio  under  the  late  req- 
uisition of  the  President.  Indeed,  without 
seriously  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  people,  1 
can  hardly  stop  short  of  twenty  regiments."* 
The  telegrams  and  letters  here  quoted  from 
are  fair  samples  of  the  language  and  spirit, 
the  promptness  and  devotion,  with  which  the 
people  of  the  North  answered  the  President's 
official  summons.  Especial  mention  deserves 
to  be  made  of  the  untiring  zeal  and  labors  of 
the  various  executives  of  the  free  States  in  or- 
ganizing and  equipping  troops,  which  earned 
for  them  the  popular  and  honorable  title  of 
the  "  war  governors." 

If  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dramatic 
forms  in  which  popular  fervor  manifested  it- 
self in  the  President's  own  State,  we  need  but 
read  how  the  town  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  sent 
away  her  first  company  : 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  Captain  Prentiss  left  with  his 
command  for  Springfield.  At  12  M.  all  the  pastors  of 
the  city,  with  their  congregations,  met  the  gallant  cap- 
tain and  his  loyal  company  in  Washington  Square,  to 
give  tliera  a  parting  benediction.  Six  or  seven  thousand 
persons  were  present.  A  banner  was  presented,  a  hymn 
was  sung,  prayer  was  made,  and  the  soldiers  addresse<i 
by  one  of  the  clergymen  and  myself.  We  then  marched 
with  them  to  the  depot,  where  the  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" was  sung,  many  thousands  joining  in  the  chorus. 
The  scene  altogether  was  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  showed  unmistak- 
ably how  intensely  the  fires  of  patriotism  are  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  t 

In  the  Gulf  States  the  revolutionary  excite- 
ment rose  to  a  similar  height,  but  with  contrary 
sentiment.  All  Union  feeling  and  utterance 
instantly  vanished;  and,  overawed  by  a  terror- 
ism which  now  found  its  culmination,  no  one 
dared  breathe  a  thought  or  scarcely  entertain 
a  hope  for  the  old  flag.  The  so-called  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  finally  con- 
vinced that  it  must  at  length  confront  actual 
war,  made  such  haste  as  it  could  to  put  an 
army  in  the  field,  manifesting  meanwhile  an 
outward  gayety  at  the  prospect  which  its  mem- 
bers could  hardly  have  felt  at  heart.  Mont- 
gomery telegrams  stated  that  the  cabinet  of 
the  Confederate  States  read  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  "  amid  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter."! ^^J"-  ^-  H;.  Stephens  was  reported  as 
saying  in  an  Atlanta  speech  that  it  would  re- 
quire 75  times  75,000  men  to  intimidate  the 
South.  In  addition  to  the  21,000  volunteers 
conditionally  asked  for  on  April  8,  the  rebel 

*  Governor  Dennison  to  Cameron,  April  22,  1S61. 
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Secretary  of  War  notified  the  governors  of  the 
seven  cotton-States  that  32,000  more  must  be 
immediately  got  ready  to  take  the  field, §  and 
also  asked  that  the  forts  and  military  j)osts  in 
their  limits  be  formally  turned  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Montgomery  authorities.  ||  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee  not  yet  being  members  of 
the  Confederacy,  permission  was  asked  of  their 
executives  to  plant  batteries  to  blockade  the 
Mississippi.^  Spare  guns  from  the  captured 
Charleston  forts  were  sent  South,  and  extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  an 
army  at  Pensacola  for  the  reduction  of  Port 
Pickens. 

It  was  at  this  time  (Ajjril  17)  that  Jefterson 
Davis  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  applica- 
tions for  letters  of  marque  and  rejjrisal,  under 
which  privateers  were  offered  the  opportunity 
to  roam  the  high  seas  and  ravage  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  "  under  the  seal 
of  these  Confederate  States."  The  final  hope 
of  the  rebel  leaders  was  in  cotton  and  free 
trade;  and  they  believed  that  privateering  was 
the  easy  stepping-stone  to  European  interven- 
tion. I'he  reasoning  was  plausible,  and  the 
time  not  ill-chosen ;  but  the  proclamation 
found  itself  confronted  by  the  i)rompt  precau- 
tionary act  of  the  United  States  (Government. 
Two  days  later  (April  19)  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  counter-proclamation,  setting  on  foot 
a  blockade  of  the  rebel  ports  "in  j)ursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
laws  of  nations,"  and  declaring  that  oftenders 
under  the  i)retended  letters  of  marcpie  would 
be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  against  piracy. 

Thus  sixteen  States  in  the  North  and  seven 
States  in  the  South  stood  opposed  in  the  atti- 
tude and  preparation  of  war.  Between  these 
two  extremes  of  sentiment  lay  the  debatable 
land  of  the  border  slave-States,  the  greater 
portion  of  their  citizens  tormented  with  anxi- 
ety, with  doubt,  with  their  affections  evenly 
balanced  between  the  Pinion  on  one  hand  and 
slavery  on  the  other;  with  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity permeating  alike  the  North  and  the  South  ; 
with  the  horrible  realization  that  in  the  im- 
pending conflict  they  were  between  the  up])er 
and  the  nether  millstones.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  governors  of  these  States  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed to  share  the  irresolution  of  their  people. 
Openly  they  had  still  expostulated  with  the 
cotton-States  against  precipitate  disunion,  and 
urged  instead  that  all  the  slave  States  should 
join  in  a  convention  and  demand  constitu- 
tional guarantees  from  the  North.  All  this, 
however,  was  largely  a  mere  pretext,  because 
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they  very  well  knew  that  the  extreme  demands 
which  they  formulated  would  not  be  granted. 
Secretly,  most  of  them  were  in  the  revolution- 
ary plot ;  and  when,  by  the  assault  on  Sumter 
and  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  they 
were  compelled  to  take  sides,  all  save  two  im- 
mediately gave  their  voice  and  help  more  or 
less  actively  in  aid  of  rebellion. 

This  course  they  began  by  refusing  the  regi- 
ments called  for  under  the  President's  procla- 
mation, "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister 
Southern  States,"  answered  Governor  Ma- 
goffin. "  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Caro- 
lina." So  ran  the  response  from  Governor 
Ellis.  "  The  people  of  this  commonwealth  are 
freemen,  not  slaves,  and  will  defend  to  the 
last  extremity  their  honor,  lives,  and  property 
against  Northern  mendacity  and  usurpation," 
was  the  reply  from  Governor  Rector  of  Ar- 
kansas. "  In  such  unholy  crusade  no  gallant 
son  of  Tennessee  will  ever  draw  his  sword," 
wrote  Governor  Harris.  "  Your  requisition,  in 
my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
revolutionary  in  its  object,  inhuman  and  dia- 
bolical, and  cannot  be  complied  with,"  said 
Governor  Jackson  of  Missouri. 

Chief  among  the  plotting  border-State  ex- 
ecutives was  Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia. 
A  former  chapter  has  set  forth  the  drift  of 
that  State  towards  revolution  under  his  lead- 
ership and  inspiration.  The  apparent  Union 
majority  in  the  Virginia  convention  had  some- 
what restrained  and  baffled  him  and  his  coad- 
jutors ;  but  now  they  adroitly  turned  the  fresh 
war  excitement  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
Virginia  Unionists,  like  those  of  the  other 
border  States,  had  illogically  aided  secession 
by  clamoring  for  the  unconditional  evacuation 
of  Sumter  and  other  forts.  Now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  North  resolved  to  repel  force 
by  force,  the  ground  necessarily  sank  from 
under  them.  They  were  overwhelmed  with  ar- 
guments and  reproaches.  One  or  two  vainly 
essayed  to  stem  the  tide.  But  when  Ander- 
son's flag  went  down  even  their  measured  and 
conditional  patriotism  withered  in  Richmond 
like  Jonah's  gourd.  There  was  nothing  more 
but  brass-bands,  meetings,  war  speeches,  and 
torchlight  processions.  The  A^irginia  com- 
missioners reported  Lincoln's  answer  to  the 
convention  without  comment,  and  shrinking 
Unionists  admitted  that  "  if  the  President 
meant  subjugation  of  the  South,  A'irginia  liad 


but  one  course  to  pursue."  Governor  Letcher 
did  not  need  any  stronger  hint.  With  a  dra- 
matic affectation  of  incredulity  and  delibera- 
tion, to  impress  not  only  j)ublic  opinion,  l)ut 
especially  the  wavering,  dissolving  majority, 
he  waited  a  day  before  telegraphing  his  re- 
fu.sal  to  furnish  troops  —  repeating  the  staple 
phrase  about "  subjugation."  Then,  in  the  face 
of  his  own  avowed  project  to  capture  Fort 
Monroe,  and  with  the  assaulting  guns  of 
Beauregard  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  replied 
to  Cameron,  "  You  have  chosen  to  inaugurate 
civil  war."* 

Meanwhile,  the  fever  heat  of  the  populace 
communicated  itself  to  the  convention.  An 
outside  "  States  Rights"  assemblage  of  promi- 
nent Virginia  politicians,  which  thronged  into 
Richmond  at  this  juncture,  added  its  not  in- 
considerable tribute  of  pressure  to  the  sweep- 
ing tide  of  treason.  Under  such  impulses 
the  convention  went  into  secret  session  on 
Wednesday,  April  17,  and  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
55  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  —  or,  as 
they  softly  jjhrased  it,  "  An  ordinance  to  re- 
peal the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Letcher  signed  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rebel  Provisional  Government,  and 
calling  on  all  the  armed  regiments  and  com- 
panies of  volunteers  in  the  State  to  liold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  orders.  Nor  did  his  zeal 
confine  itself  to  paper  edicts.  Under  his  in- 
structions, doubtless  matured  and  prepared  in 
advance,  seizures  of  the  custom-house  and 
Government  buildings  in  Richmond,  of  a  pri- 
vate powder  depot  in  Lynchburg,  and  of  a 
number  of  steamers  in  the  James  River  were 
hurriedly  made,  and  military  movements  set 
on  foot  to  capture  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  United  States  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk. 

Of  the  two  remaining  border  sla\  e-States, 
Delaware  lay  in  such  an  isolated  geographical 
position,  and  had  withal  so  few  slaves  within 
her  limits,  that  she  was  practically  a  part  of 
the  North,  though  still  dominated  in  her  local 
politics  by  pro-slavery  influence,  t  Allied  to 
the  South  rather  by  tradition  than  by  pres- 
ent interest,  her  executive  took  refuge  in  a 
course  of  inaction.  He  replied  by  saying  that 
the  laws  of  Delaware  gave  him  no  authority 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  that  the  organized  volunteer  com- 
panies of  the  State  might  at  their  option  ten- 
der their  ser^-ices  to  the  United  States;  |  and 
to  this  eftect  he  issued  his  oflicial  proclama- 
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tion.*  The  people  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
by  their  own  action  bore  a  patriotic  and  hon- 
orable part  in  the  dangers  and  achievements 
of  the  Union  army. 

Of  more  immediate  and  vital  importance, 
however,  than  that  of  any  other  border  slave- 
State,  was  the  course  of  Maryland  in  this  cri- 
sis. Between  that  State  and  Virginia  lay  the 
District  of  Columbia,  originally  ten  miles 
square  of  Federal  territory,  containing  the 
capital,  the  Government,  and  the  public 
archives.  In  her  chief  city,  Baltimore,  cen- 
tered three  of  the  great  railroad  routes  by 
which  troops  must  approach  Washington.  It 
was  a  piece  of  exceptional  good  fortune  that 
the  governor  of  Maryland  was  a  friend  of  the 
Union,  though  hardly  of  that  unflinching 
fearlessness  needed  in  revolutionary  emergen- 
cies. Whatever  of  hesitancy  or  vacillation  he 
sometimes  gave  way  to  resulted  from  a  con- 
stitutional timidity  rather  than  from  a  want  of 
patriotism ;  and,  with  brief  exceptions,  to  be 
more  fully  naiTated,  he  was  active  and  ener- 
getic in  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  divided  by  a  sharp 
antagonism,  the  Unionists  having  the  larger 
numbers,  the  secessionists  the  greater  persist- 
ence and  daring.  The  city  of  Baltimore  was 
so  far  corrupted  by  treasonable  influences 
that  Wigfall  had  established  a  successful  re- 
cruitmg  office  there  for  the  rebel  armies. t  As 
yet,  disunion  was  working  secretly;  but  this 
for  the  present  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished its  effectiveness. 

Like  the  other  border-State  executives, 
Governor  Hicks  had  urged  concession,  com- 
promise, peace,  and  joint  border-State  action 
to  maintain  the  Union.  In  this,  while  his  col- 
leagues for  the  greater  part  merely  used  such 
talk  to  cover  their  meditated  treachery,  he 
was  entirely  sincere  and  patriotic.  When  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops  reached  him,  he  had  no 
thought  of  refusing  or  resisting,  but  neverthe- 
less hurried  over  to  Washington  to  deprecate 
civil  war,  and  to  ask  that  Maryland  soldiers 
should  not  be  sent  to  subjugate  the  South. | 
Since  the  President  had  never  entertained 
any  purpose  of  "subjugation,"  he  readily 
promised  that  the  Maryland  regiments  should 
be  employed  to  defend  Maryland  itself  and 
the  Federal  district  and  capital.  The  gover- 
nor thereupon  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
"  The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  at  this 
time  requires  that  arms  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  true  men  and  loyal  to  the  Uni- 
ced  States  Government  alone,"  and  requested 
arms  "  for  arming  four  regiments  of  militia  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 

•  Burton,  April  26,  1861.  "  Rebellion  Recorfl." 

tWar  Records. 

t  Hicks  to  Lincoln,  April  17,1861.    War  Records. 


eral  Government."  §  Other  prominent  Mary- 
landers  were  already  combining  for  demon- 
strative action  to  sustain  the  Government.  A 
congressional  election  in  the  State  was  near 
at  hand.  On  the  day  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation Henry  Winter  Davis  announced 
himself,  in  a  Baltimore  evening  paper,  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  "  upon  the  basis  of  the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union." 
But  the  official  announcements  and  the  excit- 
ing rumors  with  which  the  newspapers  were 
filled  had  also  stirred  the  disunion  elements 
of  Maryland  into  unwonted  activity,  and  the 
pressure  of  sentiment  hostile  to  Federal  au- 
thority was  quickly  brought  to  bear  on  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  and  developed  the  timid  and 
hesitating  qualities  of  his  character.  He  issued 
his  proclamation  April  18,  containing,  among 
many  sage  counsels  in  behalf  of  quiet  and 
peace,  two  paragraphs  doubtless  meant  by  him 
for  good,  but  which  were  well  calculated  to 
furnish  the  disunionists  hope  and  encourage- 
ment : 

I  assure  the  people  that  no  troops  will  be  sent  fiom 
Maryland,  unless  it  may  be  for  the  defense  of  the 
national  capital.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  State 
will  in  a  short  time  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  in  a  special  election  for  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  express  their  devotion 
to  the  Union,  or  their  desire  to  see  it  broken  up.  || 

With  this  outline  view  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  border  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, let  us  follow  events  at  the  Federal  cap- 
ital as  recorded  in  the  daily  reports  of  General 
Scott  to  the  President.  On  April  15,  the  day 
on  which  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  75,000 
troops,  the  general  says,  in  his  report  No.  13  : 

I  have  but  little  of  special  interest  to  report  to-day, 
except  that  Colonel  Smith,  the  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Washington,  like  myself,  thinks  our  means 
of  defense,  with  vigilance,  are  sufficient  to  hold  this 
city  till  reenforcements  arrive.  I  have  telegraphed 
the  commander  at  Harper's  Ferry  armory  to  say 
whether  he  can  station,  to  advantage,  for  the  defense  ' 
of  that  establishment,  additional  recruits  from  Carlisle. 
The  ground  about  the  armory  is  very  contracted  and 
rocky.  If 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  No.  14,  April 
16,  then  proceeds: 

For  the  President.  He  has  no  doubt  been  infor- 
mally made  acquainted  with  the  reply  of  the  officer 
commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry,  yesterday,  viz.:  that 
he  wants  no  reiinforcement.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
tlie  capital,  the  railroad  to  the  Delaware  at  Wilming- 
ton, and  Fort  Monroe  are  made  secure,  my  next  ob- 
ject of  attention  will  be  the  security  of  Harper's  Ferry 
—  proposing,  in  the  mean  time,  or  rather  suggesting 
that  the  spare  marines  from  the  navy  yards  of  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  and  Boston   be  promptly  sent  to 


$  Hicks  to  Cameron,  April  17, 1861.    War  Records 
II  Hicks,  April  18,  1861.  «'  Rebellion  Record." 
il  Unpublished  MS. 
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the  Gosport  navy  yard.  This  relief  may  serve,  by 
compelling  the  secessionists  to  enlarge  their  prepara- 
tions, to  give  us  time  to  send  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
to  that  important  point,  in  advance  of  any  formidable 
attack  upon  it.  With  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  we  are  engaged  in  mustering  into  the  service 
eight  additional  companies  of  District  volunteers. 
These,  I  think,  place  the  capital  a  little  ahead  of  im- 
pending dangers,  and  vi'e  will  maintain,  at  least,  that 
advantage,  till  by  the  arrival  (in  a  week)  of  regulars 
and  abundant  volunteers  our  relative  advantage  will,  I 
trust,  be  more  than  doubled.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,  No.  15,  April 

17,  1861  : 

I  repeat  in  writing  some  details  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  verbally  to  the  President  this  fore- 
noon. Three  or  four  regiments  from  Massachusetts 
(believed  to  be  the  first  ready  under  the  recent  call) 
may  be  expected  (three  of  them)  to  arrive  here,  and 
(one  of  them)  at  Fort  Monroe  in  two  or  three  days. 
One  of  the  three  may,  I  think,  be  safely  spared  for 
Harper's  Ferry,  if  the  danger  there  (and  I  shall  know 
to-morrow)  shall  seem  imminent.  Captain  Kingsbury, 
a  most  capable  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
goes  up- this  afternoon  for  that  purpose,  and  to  act  a 
few  days  as  superintendent;  that  is,  till  a  new  ap- 
pointment (of  a  civilian)  can  be  made.  Two  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiments  are  needed  here ;  one  of 
them  I  shall  endeavor  to  intercept  at  Baltimore  and 
direct  it  to  Harper's  Ferry.  As  soon  as  one  of  the 
four  reaches  Fort  Monroe,  it  perhaps  may  be  safe  to 
detach  thence  for  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  two  or  three 
companies  of  regulars  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that 
establishment.  By  to-morrow,  or  certainly  the  next 
day,  we  shall  have  Colonel  Delafield  here,  an  excel- 
lent engineer,  to  send  to  Gosport  (with  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  giving  the  necessary  author- 
ity) to  devise,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  commander 
there,  a  plan  of  defense.  Colonel  Delafield  will  take 
instructions  to  call  for  the  two  or  three  companies  of 
regulars  as  mentioned  above.  Excepting  the  reen- 
forcement  of  marines  suggested  yesterday,  and  until 
the  arrival  of  more  volunteers,  I  know  not  what  else 
can  be  done  for  the  security  of  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard.  To-night  all  the  important  avenues  leading  into 
Washington  shall  be  well  guarded.* 

General  Scott's  daily  report,,  No.  16,  April 

18,  1 86 1,  shows  how  the  undefined  yet  thick- 
ening dangers  made  themselves  felt  at  head- 
quarters : 

For  the  President.  I  am  (placed  between  many  fires. 
Fort  Monroe,  Harper's  Ferry,  Gosport  Navy  Yard, 
etc.,  etc.)  much  embarrassed  by  the  non-arrival  of 
troops.  Monday,  the  15th  instant.  Senator  Wilson 
had  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  doubled,  and  on  the 
ground  of  being  entirely  ready  (as  I  understood)  got 
permission  that  it  should  be  at  once  pushed  (farthest) 
to  the  South.  Though  equal  to  any  volunteers  in  the 
world,  the  preference  of  being  in  the  advance  must 
have  been  given  on  that  ground.  In  reply  to  Gov- 
ernor Andrew's  telegram,  I  said  (Tuesday  night,  the 
i6th)  "  Send  first  regiment  which  is  ready  by  rail 
here.  The  second  by  rail  or  sea,  as  you  prefer, 
to  Fort  Monroe."  (I  had  but  an  hour  before  pointed 
out  the  route  via  Baltimore  and  the  Chesapeake. ) 
When  I  sent  those  telegrams  (late  in  the  night)  I  did 
not  know  that  the  War  Department  had  already  tele- 


*  Unpublished  MS. 

t  This  rumor  proved  incorrect.    Such  an  occurrence, 
however,  took  place  two  days  later,  as  we  shall  see. 


graphed  the  governor  for  one  of  his  regiments  to  take 
a  fast  steamer  to  Fort  Monroe  and  to  send  the  other 
three  here  by  rail. 

Two  and  a  half  o'clock  i'.  M.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  further  respecting  the  Massachusetts  quota. 
At  this  instant  tlie  War  Department  has  a  telegiain 
from  Philadelphia  saying  that  "  The  Massachusetts 
troops  are  here  this  afternoon.  Leave  to  morrow 
(Friday)  morning  early."  Also  another  telegram  to 
this  effect:  "Tell  General  Cameron  [we]  think  that 
troops  must  go  through  from  here  to  Washington,  by 
day,  in  numbers  of  about  2000  at  a  lime,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency  on  the  way."  The  Phila- 
delphia [dispatch]  does  not  say  whether  three  or  four 
regiments  are  there.  I  hope  but  three,  and  that  the 
fourth  will  be  to-night  in  Fort  Monroe. 

Last  night  I  received  a  telegram  from  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sandford  (of  the  city  of  New  York)  saying  that 
"  Under  the  orders  of  the  governor,  the  7th  regiment 
(a  crack  corps)  is  ready  to  report  to  me.  How  shall 
it  be  sent?"  I  instantly  replied,  by  rail,  and  added, 
"Telegraph  me  the  hour  of  departure."  1  have  as  yet 
heard  nothing  further  from  Gen.  S. 

In  respect  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard,  both  of  which  are  in  great  peril,  I  can  do  noth- 
ing before  the  arrival  of  troops,  beyond  the  instruc- 
tions given  this  morning  to  send  the  third  regiment  that 
might  arrive  at  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry —  the  first 
and  second  to  continue  on  to  Washington. 

(Here  a  report  reaches  me  that  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Gunpowder,  28  miles  beyond  Baltimore,  has 
been  burned,  t) 

Colonel  Delafield,  whom  I  intended  to  send  to  Fort 
Monroe  and  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  has  not  arrived. 
If  he  comes  to-night  I  shall  send  him  to-morrow, 
hoping  that  he  will  find  a  Massachusetts  regiment  in 
position. 

If  land  batteries  should  be  planted  on  the  Potomac 
to  cut  off  our  water  communication,  we  must  send  an 
expedition  and  capture  them.* 

The  current  demoralization  of  politics  in  the 
country  had  infected  the  army  and  the  navy  ; 
deadened  the  energy  of  Anderson,  misdirected 
the  zeal  of  Adams,  caused  the  dishonor  of 
Twiggs;  had  struck  high  and  low  —  in  New 
Orleans  as  in  Charleston,  in  Texas  as  in  Wash- 
ington, carrying  off  now  a  paymaster  or  a 
lieutenant,  now  the  quartermaster-general  and 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  Among 
these  victims  of  the  States  Rights  heresy  was 
yet  another  individual  destined  to  a  melan- 
choly prominence  in  the  rebellion,  whom  a 
pitiless  fate  called  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
principle  and  a  policy,  not  only  of  itself  false 
and  monstrous,  but  by  him  so  recognized  and 
acknowledged.  This  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  a 
West  Point  graduate,  an  accompli.shed  and 
experienced  soldier,  frequently  recognized 
and  promoted,  the  captor  of  John  Brown  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  recently  (March  16,  1861) 
made  colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry  by  the 
Lincoln  administration  ;  of  fine  presence,  ripe 
judgment,  and  mature  manhood,  being  then 
about  two  years  older  than  President  Lincoln. 
Lee  was  a  favorite  of  Scott :  under  the  call 
for  troops  the  General-in-Chief  at  once  se- 
lected him  in  his  own  mind  as  the  most  capa- 
ble and  promising  officer  in  the  service  to 
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become  the  principal  commander  in  the  field; 
and  of  this  intention  he  spoke  at  the  time  to 
many  w-ithout  reserve,  having  no  misgiving  as 
to  his  loyalty. 

Scott's  confidence  proved  to  be  sadly  mis- 
placed. Repeated  resignations  and  defections 
had  ver)-  naturallv  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  President  and  Cabinet  a  distrust  of  every 
officer  of  Southern  birth.  Lincoln  therefore 
requested  F.  P.  Blair,  senior,  an  intimate  friend, 
to  ascertain  Lee's  feeUngs  and  intentions.  On 
the  iSth  of  April,  the  third  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops,  the  day  after  Virginia's 
secret  secession  ordinance,  and  the  day  be- 
fore the  Baltimore  riot,  Mr.  Blair  invited  Lee 
to  an  interview,  informed  him  of  the  promo- 
tion and  duties  to  which  he  was  soon  likely 
to  be  called,  and  thus  unoflicially  offered  him 
the  command  of  the  Union  army.  A  flat  con- 
tradiction exists  as  to  the  character  of  Lee's 
answer.  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  says 
he  accepted  the  offer.*  Montgomery  Blair, 
then  Postmaster-General,  says  he  was  unde- 
cided what  he  would  do.t  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen apparendy  derived  their  information 
from  the  elder  Blair.  On  the  other  hand,  Lee 
himself  asserts  that  he  declined  the  proposi- 
tion, because,  "  though  opposed  to  secession 
and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no  part  in 
an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States."  \  He 
further  explains  his  motive  to  have  been  an 
unwillingness  to  "  take  part  against  my  native 
State,"  or  to  "  raise  my  hand  against  my  re- 
latives, my  children,  my  home."  §  But  in  his 
interview  with  Blair  he  also  affirmed  that  se- 
cession was  anarchy;  that  if  he  owned  the 
whole  four  million  slaves  of  the  South  he 
would  sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union;  and 
he  appears  to  have  substantially  repeated  the 
sentiment  written  to  his  son  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, as  follows : 

5Jecession  is  nothing  but  revolution.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  never  exhausted  so  much  labor, 
wisdom,  and   forbearance  in  Us   formation,  and  sur- 

•  General  Lee  called  on  a  gentleman  who  had  my 
entire  confidence,  and  intimated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  command  of  the  army.  He  assured  that  gen- 
tleman, who  was  a  man  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  his  entire  loyalty,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interest>  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  country. 
I  consulted  with  General  Scott,  and  General  Scott  ap- 
proved of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The 
place  was  offered  to  him  unofficially  with  my  approba- 
tion, and  with  the  approbation  of  General  Scott.  It 
was  accepted  by  him  verbally,  with  the  promise  that 
he  would  go  into  Virginia  and  settle  his  business,  and 
then  come  back  to  take  command. — [lion.  Simon 
Cameron,  deVjate  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  19,  1868.] 

f  General  Lee  said  to  my  father  when  he  was  sounded 
by  him,  at  the  request  of  I'resiflent  Lincoln,  about  tak- 
ing command  of  our  army  against  the  rebellion,  then 
hanging  uj»on  the  decision  ol  the  Virginia  convention, 
"  Mr.  Blair,  I  look  upon  secession  as  anarchy.  If  I 
owned  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  South,  I  would 
sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union ;  but  how  can  I  draw 


rounded  it  with  so  many  guards  and  securities,  if  it 
was  intended  to  be  broken  by  every  member  of  the 
confederacy  at  will.  It  was  intended  for  "  Perpetual 
Union,'"  so  expressed  in  the  preamble,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government,  not  a  compact,  which 
can  only  be  dissolved  by  revolution,  or  the  consent  of 
all  the  people  in  convention  assembled.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  secession.  Anarchy  would  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  not  a  government,  by  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the  other  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  || 

Under  a  liberal  interpretation,  Lee's  person- 
al denial  must  be  accepted;  but  the  times, 
the  circumstances,  his  qualifying  declara- 
tions, and  the  strong  statements  of  Cameron 
and  Blair  clearly  reveal  his  hesitation  and  in- 
decision. After  his  interview  with  Blair,  Lee 
sought  an  interview  with  Scott,  where  the 
topics  which  filled  men's  hearts  and  occupied 
men's  lips —  Union,  secession,  Virginia,  sub- 
jugation, duty  and  honor,  defection  and  trea- 
son—  were  once  more,  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  Scott,  also  a  Virginian,  gave  Lee  a  lesson 
in  patriotism;  but  he  caught  no  generous 
emulation  from  the  voice  and  example  of  his 
great  chief.  From  Scott's  presence  Lee  seems 
to  have  retired  to  his  home  and  family  at  Ar- 
lington, to  wrestle  with  the  haunting  shadows 
of  duty.  Pregnant  news  came  to  him,  thick 
and  fast.  The  secession  of  Virginia  was  veri- 
fied in  Washington  that  same  evening.  The 
next  evening  the  Massachusetts  6th  marched 
in  mingled  pride  and  sorrow  to  the  Capitol, 
having  an  immortal  record  of  service  to  their 
country.  Here  were  new  and  important  ele- 
ments to  influence  his  decision.  Virginia 
seceded,  Maryland  in  revolt,  Washington 
threatened,  Sumter  lost,  the  border  States  de- 
fiant, the  Confederate  States  arming,  and  ut- 
tering a  half-ofiicial  threat  that  the  rebel  flag 
should  float  over  the  Capitol  by  the  ist  of 
May.  If  the  walls  of  Arlington  heard  secret 
or  open  conferences  with  conspirators  from 
Washington,  or  conspirators  from  Richmond, 

my  sword  upon  Virginia,  my  native  State  ?  "  He  could 
not  determine  then ;  said  he  would  consult  with  his 
friend  General  Scott,  and  went  on  the  same  day  to 
Richmond,  probably  to  arbitrate  difficulties ;  and  we 
see  the  result.— [Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  to  Bryant, 
"National  Intelligencer,"  August  9,  1866.] 

\  I  never  intimated  to  any  one  that  I  desired  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  army,  nor  did  I  ever  have 
a  conversation  but  with  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Francis 
I'reston  Blair,  on  the  subject,  which  was  at  his  invita- 
tion, and,  as  I  understood,  at  the  instance  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  After  listening  to  his  remarks,  I  de- 
clined the  offer  he  made  me,  to  take  command  of  the 
army  that  was  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  stating,  as 
candidly  and  as  courteously  as  I  could,  that,  though 
opposed  to  secession  and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take 
no  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States. —  [Lee 
to  Reverdy  Johnson,  Feb.  25,  1868.  Jones,  "  Life  of 
Lee,"  p.  141.] 

$  Lee  to  his  sister,  April  20,  1861.    Ibid.,  p.  139. 

II  Lee  to  his  son,  Jan.  23,  1861.    Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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no  record  of  them  has  come  to  Ught ;  but  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  Lee  wrote  to  his  old  com- 
mander : 

General  :  Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  iSth 
instant,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  not  longer  to  retain 
my  commission  in  the  army,  I  therefore  tender  my 
resignation,  which  I  request  you  will  recommend  for 
acceptance.  It  would  have  been  presented  at  once,  but 
for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from 
a  service  to  which  I  have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of 
my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  possessed.  .  .  .  Save  in 
defense  of  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  again  to 
draw  my  sword. 

Lee  was  at  the  time,  in  military  phrase,  "  on 
leave  of  absence  " ;  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  whether  his  resignation  had  been  accept- 
ed, or  even  recommended  for  acceptance,  as 
he  himself  had  urged  —  without  awaiting  fur- 
ther orders,  or  permission,  or  discharge,  or 
dismissal  from  service,  on  the  2 2d  of  April 
he  was,  by  the  governor  and  the  convention 
of  Virginia,  appointed  to,  and  on  the  23d,  in 
Richmond,  publicly  invested  with,  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  Confederate  forces  under 
the  secret  secession  ordinance  and  Letcher's 
revolutionary  proclamation,  with  all  his  mili- 
tary obhgations  to  the  United  States  intact 
and  uncanceled ;  thus  rendering  himself  guilty 
of  desertion  and  treason.*  No  danger  what- 
ever menaced  his  "  native  State  "  —  the  Presi- 
dent had  positively  disclaimed  all  intention 
to  invade  it.  In  due  course  of  events  we  find 
him  not  alone  defending  his  native  State,  to 
which  he  owed  nothing,  but  seeking  to  destroy 
the  Union,  which  had  done  everything  for  him; 
opposing  war  by  promoting  "  revolution,"  and 
redressing  grievances  by  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish "  anarchy." 

In  instructive  contrast  with  the  weakness 
and  defects  of  Lee,  we  have  the  honorable 
conduct  and  example  of  General  Scott.  He, 
too,  was  a  Virginian  who  loved  his  native  State. 
He,  too,  was  opposed  to  secession  and  depre- 
cated war.  He,  too,  as  officer,  commander, 
diplomatist,  and  statesman,  had  learned  from 
books  and  from  men  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  loyalty,  and  perhaps  better  than  any 
American  exemplar  was  competent  to  inter- 
pret a  soldier's  oath,  a  soldier's  duty,  a  sol- 
dier's honor.  His  sympathies  were  at  least  as 
earnestly  with  the  South  as  with  the  North. 

*  The  Army  Regulations  of  1857,  having  the  author- 
ity and  force  of  law,  contained  the  following  provisions  : 

"  24.  No  officer  will  be  considered  out  of  service  on 
the  tender  of  his  resignation,  until  it  shall  have  been 
duly  accepted  by  the  proper  authority. 

"28.  In  time  of  war,  or  with  an  army  in  the  field, 
resignations  shall  take  effect  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  order  of  acceptance." 

For  the  offense  thus  defined  by  the  Regulations  of 
1857,  the  Act  of  August  5,  1S61,  provided  specific  pun- 
ishment, as  follows : 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  com- 


To  avoid  bloodshed  he  had  declared  his  indi- 
vidual willingness  to  say  to  the  seceded  States, 
"  Wayward  sisters,  depart  in  peace."  But  un- 
derneath pride  of  home,  affection  of  kindred, 
and  horror  of  war,  on  the  solid  substratum  of 
consistency  and  character,  lay  his  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  government,  his  real,  not 
simulated,  veneration  of  the  Constitution,  his 
acceptance  of  the  binding  force  of  law,  his  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  his  oath,  his  undying  devo- 
tion to  his  flag.  The  conspirators  had  long 
hoped  for  the  assistance  of  his  great  name 
and  authority.  They  filled  the  air  with  rumors 
of  his  disaftection.  Since  its  abrupt  secession 
ordinance,  the  Virginia  convention  had  sat  with 
closed  doors;  but  through  a  responsible  wit- 
ness, we  know  that  on  the  day  on  which  Lee 
wrote  his  resignation  (April  20)  a  committee  of 
that  convention  called  on  General  Scott  to 
tempt  him  with  the  offer  of  the  command 
of  the  Virginia  forces.  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  on  his  way  home  to  arouse  the 
great  West  in  aid  of  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
told  the  circumstance  in  graphic  language  to 
excited  listeners: 

I  have  been  asked  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumor  that  General  Scott  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
American  army.  It  is  almost  profanity  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion. I  saw  him  only  last  Saturday.  He  was  at  his 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  writing  his  orders  for  the  defense 
and  safety  of  the  American  capital.  Walking  down  the 
street  I  met  a  distinguished  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  convention,  whom  I  knew  personally,  and 
had  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  just  had  an  interview  with  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott ;  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Virginia  convention  to  wait  upon 
General  Scott  and  tender  him  the  command  of  the  forces 
of  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  General  Scott  received 
him  kindly,  listened  to  him  patiently,  and  then  said  to 
him,  "I have  served  my  country  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  as  long  as  God 
permits  me  to  live  I  will  defend  that  flag  with  my 
sword,  even  if  my  own  native  State  assails  it," 

Other  eye-witnesses  report  that  the  rebuke 
contained  an  additional  feature  of  unusual 
impressiveness.  When  the  spokesman  of  the 
committee,  a  man  of  venerable  years  and 
presence,  had  vaguely  and  cautiously  so  far 
unfolded  the  glittering  lure  of  wealth  and 
honor  which  Virginia  held  out  that  the  gen- 
eral could  catch  the  drift  of  the  humihating 

missioned  ofl'icer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps, 
who,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  shall,  prior  to 
due  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  same  by  the  proper  au- 
thority, and,  without  leave,  quit  his  post  or  proper 
duties  with  the  intent  to  remain  permanently  absent 
therefrom,  shall  be  registered  as  a  deserter,  and  pun- 
ished as  such." 

If  it  be  contended  that  Lee's  oflense  was  committed 
prior  to  this  last  statute,  the  answer  is  that  his  trans- 
gression was  a  much  graver  one,  for  he  not  only  ab- 
sented himself  with  intent  to  remain,  but  immediately 
entered  into  hostile  service,  an  act  punishable  under 
the  broad  principles  of  general  military  law. 
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proposal,  Scott  held  up  his  hand  and  said 
emphatically,  "  Friend  Robertson,  go  no 
farther.  It  is  best  that  we  part  here  before 
you  compel  me  to  resent  a  mortal  insult."  * 
That  same  afternoon  Scott  also  telegraphed 
to  Senator  Crittenden,  in  response  to  an 
anxious  inquirj-  based  on  the  false  rumors 
set  afloat  about  him,  '•  I  have  not  changed. 
I  have  not  thought  of  changing.  Always 
n  Union  man."  And  in  that  unshaken  mood 
of  sublime  patriotism  he  lived  and  died, 
beloved  of  his  country,  and  honored  by  the 
world. 

The  Virginia  secession  ordinance,  though 
secretly  adopted  on  the  17th,  became  quickly 
known  to  the  people  of  Richmond.  It  was 
immediately  announced  to  the  States  Rights 
convention  in  session  in  another  hall,  and 
Governor  Letcher,  Senator  Mason,  ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler,  and  ex-Governor  Wise,  from 
the  convention,  soon  appeared  there  and 
glorified  the  event  with  speeches  —  the  latter 
lamenting  the  '•  blindness  which  had  pre- 
vented Virginia  from  seizing  Washington  be- 
fore the  Republican  hordes  got  possession  of 
it."  Nevertheless,  an  effort  was  still  made  to 
prevent  the  news  from  going  North. t  But  that 
evening  some  of  the  unconditional  Union 
delegates  from  West  Virginia  —  then  yet  a 
part  of  the  Old  Dominion  —  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  shake  the  Richmond  dust  from  their 
feet  and  secure  their  personal  safety  by 
prompt  departure.  Delegates  Carlisle  and 
Dent  were  in  Washington  on  the  i8th,  and 
in  all  probability  informed  Mr.  Seward  and 
the  President  how  irretrievably  Virginia  was 
committed  to  rebellion,  even  if  Governor 
Letcher's  reply  and  proclamation  had  left  any 
doubt  on  that  point.  Ominous  rumors  came 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  also  (as  we  have 
seen)  a  premature  report  of  the  burning  of 
the  railroad  bridges  beyond  Baltimore.  On 
that  day,  too,  a  detachment  of  460  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  "  almost  entirely  without 
arms,"  and  a  company  of  regulars  from  Min- 
nesota had  been  hurriedly  forwarded  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington.}  The  unruly  ele- 
ments of  Baltimore  were  already  in  commo- 
tion, the  cars  containing  these  men  being  in 
their  pa.ssage  through  that  city  cheered  by  the 
crowd  at  some  points  and  hooted  and  stoned 
at  others,  though  no  casualties  occurred.  § 
Noting  all  these  rumors  and  acts  of  hostility. 
Secretary  Cameron  telegraphed  to  Governor 
flicks  that  "the  President  is  informed  that 
threats  are  made  and  measures  taken  by  un- 
lawful coml)in;itions  of  misguided  citizens  of 
Maryland  to  prevent  by  force  the  transit  of 
United  States  troojjs  across  Maryland  on 
their  way,  pursuant  to  orders,  for  the  defense 
of  this  capital"  —  and  strongly  intimated  to 


the  governor   that   the   loyal  authorities  of 
Maryland  ought  to  put  them  down.|| 

The  events  of  the  week — the  daily  mus- 
tering of  volunteers,  the  preparations  for  de- 
fense, the  telegrams  from  the  various  State 
capitals  —  had  thrown  Washington  into  a 
military  fever.  All  the  social  sympathies  of 
the  permanent  population  of  Washington,  and 
especially  of  its  suburbs,  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,  w^ere  strongly  Southern  ;  but  the 
personal  interests  of  its  inhabitants  and  prop- 
erty holders  were  necessarily  bound  up  with 
the  course  and  fate  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. The  Union  manifestations  were  for 
the  moment  dominant,  and  volunteers  came 
forward  readily,  even  somewhat  enthusi- 
astically, to  fill  up  the  District  quota.  The 
city  was  also  yet  full  of  office-seekers  from 
various  States  north  and  west.  Cassius  M, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator-elect  James 
H.  Lane  of  Kansas,  both  men  of  mark  and 
courage,  after  an  evening  or  two  of  flaming 
speech-making,  organized  them  into  respect- 
ively the  "  Clay  Battalion  "  and  the  "  Frontier 
Guards."  These  companies,  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  men  each,  were  what  might  be  called  ir- 
regular volunteers  —  recruits  from  East  and 
West,  of  all  ranks  in  the  great  army  of  poli- 
tics, who  came  forward  to  shoulder  a  musket 
without  enlistment,  commission,  paymaster, 
or  commissariat.  By  this  time  the  danger  had 
become  so  threatening  that  every  scrap  and 
show  of  military  force  was  welcome  and  really 
useful.  The  Government  furnished  them  arms, 
and  gave  them  in  charge  of  Major  (after- 
wards General)  David  Hunter,  who,  on  the 
evening  of  the  i8th,  stationed  Clay's  company 
in  Willard's  Hall,  with  orders  to  patrol  the 
streets,  and  took  Lane's  Frontier  Guards  to 
the  post  of  honor  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
x^t  dusk  they  filed  into  the  famous  East 
Room,  clad  in  citizens'  dress,  but  carrying 
very  new,  untarnished  muskets,  and  following 
Lane,  brandishing  a  sword  of  irreproachable 
brightness.  Here  ammunition-boxes  were 
opened  and  cartridges  dealt  out;  and  after 
spending  the  evening  in  an  exceedingly  rudi- 
mentary squad  drill,  under  the  light  of  the 
gorgeous  gas  chandeliers,  they  disposed  them- 
selves in  picturesque  bivouac  on  the  brilliant- 
patterned  velvet  carpet  —  perhaps  the  most 
luxurious  cantonment  which  American  soldiers 
have  ever  enjoyed.  Their  motley  composition, 
their  too  transparent  motive,  their  anomalous 
surroundmgs,  the  extraordinary  emergency, 
their  mingled  awkwardness  and  earnestness, 

*  Townscnd,  "Anecdotes  of  llic  Civil  War,"  p.  5. 

+  Jones,  "  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  23. 

t  J.  L).  C.  to  Cameron,  April  18,  1861. 

$  Scharf,  "  History  of  Maryland." 

II  ('ameron  to  Hicks,  April  18,  1861.   War  Records. 
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rendered  the  scene  a  medley  of  bizarre  con- 
tradictions,—  a  blending  of  masquerade  and 
tragedy,  of  grim  humor  and  realistic  serious- 
ness,—  a  combination  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Daniel  Boone  altogether  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. However,  their  special  guardianshi]) 
of  the  East  Room  lasted  only  for  a  night  or 
two,  until  more  suitable  quarters  could  be  ex- 
temporized; and  for  many  days  they  lent  an 
nnportant  moral  influence  in  repressing  and 
overawing  the  lurking  treason  still  present  in 
a  considerable  fraction  among  the  Washing- 
ton inhabitants. 

The  graphic  pen  of  Bayard  Taylor,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Washington  on  this  same 
afternoon  of  April  18,  has  left  us  a  sharp 
and  strong  historical  picture  of  the  city  at 
the  time  : 

Everywhere  around  me  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
waving;  troops  were  patrolling  the  streets,  and  yon- 
der the  watchful  Marshal  Lamon  was  galloping  on  the 
second  horse  he  had  tired  out  since  morning.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  wide  awake,  alert,  and  active.  On 
reaching  Willard's  Hotel,  the  scene  changed.  Tlie 
passages  were  so  crammed  that  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  office.  To  my  surprise,  half  the  faces 
were  Southern  —  especially  Virginian  —  and  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  whispers.  Presently  I  was 
hailed  by  several  Northern  friends,  and  heard  their 
loud,  outspoken  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  Un- 
ion. The  whisperers  near  us  became  silent  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  I  was  earnestly  questioned  as  to 
whether  the  delay  of  the  mails  was  occasioned  by  rails 
being  torn  up  or  bridges  destroyed.  Every  one  seemed 
to  suspect  that  a  treasonable  demonstration  had  taken 
place  in  or  near  Baltimore.  The  most  exciting  rumors 
were  afloat.  Harper's  Ferry  was  taken  —  Virginia 
had  secretly  seceded  —  Wise  was  marching  on  Wash- 
ington —  always  winding  uf)  with  the  impatient  ques- 
tion, "  Why  don't  the  troops  come  on  ?  " 

From  Willard's  Bayard  Taylor  went  to  the 
State  Department,  and  afterwards  to  make  a 
call  on  Lincoln.    He  continues : 

I  need  not  describe  the  President's  personal  ap- 
pearance, for  nearly  everybody  has  seen  him.  Hon- 
esty, firmness,  and  sound  common  sense  were  the 
characteristics  with  which  personally  he  impressed  me. 
I  was  very  glad  to  notice  the  tough,  enduring  vitality 
of  his  temperament  —  he  needs  it  all.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  worn  or  ill,  as  I  have  heard,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  fresh  and  vigorous.  His  demeanor  was 
thoroughly  calm  and  collected,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
present  crisis  with  that  solemn,  earnest  composure 
which  is  the  sign  of  a  soul  not  easily  perturbed.  I 
came  away  from  his  presence  cheered  and  encouraged. 

BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore,  in  i86i,\vasthe  great  gateway 
of  military  approach  from  the  Northern  States 
to  Washington.  Lying  at  the  head  of  the 
magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay,  impossible  to 
close  by  forts,  it  was  also  the  common  cen- 
ter and  terminus  of  three  principal  railroad 

*  Cameron  to  Thomson,  April  17,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 


routes  —  respectively,  from  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  west;  from  Harrisburgand  the  lake  region 
northward;  from  Philadelphia,  covering  New 
York  and  New  England.  With  the  South  in 
rebellion,  W'ashington  had  but  two  established 
routes  of  transportation  left  her — the  Potomac 
River,  afine  water  highway,  but  flowing  through 
hostile  territory,  and  liable  to  be  (luickly  ob- 
structed by  land  batteries  at  narrow  points; 
and  a  single  line  of  railway,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  to  Baltimore,  subject  entirely  to  the  will 
or  caprice  of  that  great  city  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  somewhat  notorious  for 
disorderly  tendencies.  It  is  therefore  no  mar- 
vel that  the  authorities,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, watched  the  temper  of  her  people  with 
anxious  solicitude.  Two  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's call,  Cameron  asked  the  president  of 
the  great  Pennsylvania  road  to  take  charge 
of  the  military  transportation,*  who,  going 
personally  to  Baltimore,  reported  the  seces- 
sion feeling  very  strong,  and  expressed  fears 
lest  the  secession  of  Virginia  might  carry 
Maryland  with  her.t 

The  Massachusetts  men  Avere  the  first  un- 
der arms.  Governor  Andrew  of  that  State  had 
quietly  organized  and  equij^ped  a  few  regiments 
of  militia  in  view  of  possible  emergencies. 
The  President's  proclamation  was  published 
in  the  Boston  morning  papers  on  Monday, 
April  15;  on  Tuesday  forenoon  the  6th  I\Las- 
sachusetts  began  mustering  on  Boston  Com- 
mon; on  Wednesday  evening,  April  17,  the 
completed  regiment,  with  new  rifles  and  filled 
cartridge-boxes,  with  benedictions  on  the  regi- 
mental flag  and  amid  the  silent  blessings  of  the 
multitude,  embarked  in  railroad  cars.  As  they 
sped  southward  they  witnessed  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  popular  uprising  in  the  New  Eng- 
land towns,  the  literally  packed  streets  and  the 
demonstrations  of  honor  in  New  York,  and  the 
crowning  enthusiasm  in  Philadelphia,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  iSth.  Here 
Colonel  Jones,  commanding  the  regiment, 
found  General  Robert  Patterson  organizing 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  received  from 
the  military  and  railroad  ofticers  warning  of 
apprehended  danger  in  Baltimore;  but,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  deemed  imperative  or- 
ders from  his  governor,  he  determined  to  go 
forward  —  only  delaying  his  jirogress  that  his 
somewhat  wearied  men  might  bivouac  until 
after  midnight,  which  arrangement  would  also 
permit  them  to  pass  through  Baltimore  by  day. 
Before  davlight  the  men  were  roused,  and 
the  train  started  from  Philadelphia.  Reach- 
ing the  Susquehanna  River,  it  overtook  a 
corps  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  —  Small's 
brigade,  over   a  thousand  men  —  which,  by 

t  Thomson  to  Cameron,  April  17,  1861.  War  Rec- 
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some  neglect  or  disobedience  of  orders,  had 
started  for  Washington  without  uniforms  or 
arms.  This  corps  was  also  attached  to  the 
train,  which  thus  numbered  more  than  thirty 
cars.  The  railroad  otiicials,  to  guard  against 
accident  or  treachery,  sent  a  pilot  engine  ahead, 
and  had  arranged  an  interchange  of  cipher 
messages  with  their  Baltimore  office,  from 
which,  at  succeeding  stations  as  the  train 
safely  approached  the  city,  repeated  assur- 
ance's were  received  that  all  was  quiet,  and 
no  trouble  need  be  feared.  Nevertheless,  with 
due  soldierly  caution,  Colonel  Jones  made 
deliberate  preparation;  his  command  loaded 
and  capped  their  rifles,  while  he  went  per- 
sonally through  the  cars  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing explicit  order: 

The  regiment  will  march  through  Baltimore  in  col- 
umn of  sections,  arms  at  will.  You  will  undoubtedly 
be  insulted,  abused,  and  perhaps  assaulted,  to  which 
you  must  pay  no  attention  whatever,  but  march  with 
your  faces  square  to  the  front,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  mob,  even  if  they  throw  stones,  bricks,  or  other 
missiles;  but  if  \o\x  are  fired  upon,  and  any  one  of  you 
is  hit,  your  officers  will  order  you  to  fire.  Do  not  fire 
into  any  promiscuous  crowds;  but  select  any  man 
whom  you  may  see  aiming  at  you,  and  be  sure  you 
drop  him. 

This  order  clearly  contemplated  a  march 
through  the  city  by  the  regiment  in  a  body, 
which  by  some  misunderstanding  or  change  of 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  managers  was 
not  carried  out. 

The  train  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  or 
President  street  station,  and  the  troops  were 
again  to    take   cars  for  Washington   at   the 
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Washington  or  Camden  station.  The  two  de- 
pots were  perhaps  a  mile  apart,  the  track  con- 
necting them  running  for  the  greater  distance 
straight  westward  along  Pratt  street,  excepting 
a  short  bend  to  the  north  at  the  beginning,  and 
a  corresponding  short  bend  to  the  south  near 
the  end.  It  seems  at  the  last  moment  to  have 
been  decided  to  follow  the  ordinary  method  of 
hauling  the  loaded  cars  from  the  Philadelphia 
depot  to  the  Wa.shington  depot  with  horses, 
and  to  make  the  troops  change  cars  at  the 


latter  station.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  this  point 
that  danger  was  apprehended,  and  protection 
of  the  police  had  been  asked.  The  Baltimore 
authorities  assert  that,  though  they  only  re- 
ceived about  half  an  hour's  notice,  they  re- 
sponded promptly,  and  the  mayor,  chief  of 
police,  and  a  considerable  force  were  on  hand 
and  rendered  effective  service  in  protecting 
the  transfer  of  the  troops  at  the  Washington 
station. 

When,  therefore,  the  train  first  halted  at  the 
Philadelphia  or  President  street  station  on  its 
arrival.  Colonel  Jones,  instead  of  being  noti- 
fied to  form  his  regiment  for  a  march,  as  he 
expected,  was  astonished  to  find  the  first  few 
cars  drawn  rapidly  and  separately  through  the 
streets  by  horses,  which  had  been  attached  be- 
fore he  was  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 
His  own  and  seven  or  eight  succeeding  cars 
thus  made  the  transit  safely,  and  arriving  at 
the  Washington  station  the  troops  began  to 
change  cars.  Here  an  immense  crowd  was 
gathered,  and  demonstrations  of  hostility  im- 
mediately began.   Says  a  newspaper  account : 

The  scene,  while  the  troops  were  changing  cars, 
was  indescribably  fearful.  Taunts  clothed  in  the  most 
outrageous  language  were  hurled  at  them  by  the  pant- 
ing crowd,  who,  almostbreathless  with  running,  pressed 
up  to  the  car  windows,  presenting  knives  and  revolvers, 
and  cursed  up  into  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  The  police 
were  thrown  in  between  the  cars,  and  forming  a  bar- 
rier, the  troops  changed  cars,  many  of  them  cocking 
their  muskets  as  they  stepped  on  the  platform.* 

The  peaceful  passage  of  the  cars  through 
the  streets  was  not,  hov/ever,  of  long  duration. 
When  the  ninth t  car,  containing  the  seventh 
company,  issued 
from  the  Philadel- 
phia depot,  it  was 
greeted  with  riotous 
insults  by  the  crowd 
which  had,  during 
the  unavoidable  de- 
lay, rapidly  gath- 
ered; and  while  pass- 
ing over  a  portion  of 
Pratt  street,  where 
certain  street  re- 
pairs were  going  on, 
the  mob  gathered 
up  a  pile  of  loose 


paving- stones  which  they  hurled  at  the  car, 
smashing  in  the  windows  and  blinds,  and 
adding  to  this  method  of  assault  an  occa- 
sional shot  from  a  pistol  or  a  gun.  Says  a 
trustworthy  account : 

The  men  were  very  anxious  to  fire  on  their  assailants, 
hut  Major  Watson  forbade  them.    One  or  two  soldiers 

*  "  lialtimore  Sun,"  April  20,  i86i. 
t  There   are   discrepancies   between    the    different 
accounts. 
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were  wounded  by  paving-stones  and  bricks,  and  at 
length  one  man's  thumb  was  shot,  when,  holding  up 
the  wounded  hand  to  the  major,  he  asked  leave  to  fire 
in  return.  Orders  were  then  given  to  lie  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car  and  load,  and  rising  to  fire  from  the 
windows  at  will.   These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  * 

Three  times  during  the  passage  obstruc- 
tions were  laid  on  the  track,  requiring  the  car 
to  be  stopped  till  they  could  be  removed. 
Under  such  repeated  attacks  this  car  reached 
the  Washington  depot.  It  had  been  a  fight 
at  long  range,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  car 
no  death  had  resulted  to  the  troops.  It  is 
apparently  at  this  juncture  that  the  various 
authorities  at  the  Washington  depot  became 
aware  of  the  serious  character  of  the  riot. 
Colonel  Jones  was  informed  by  the  railroad 
superintendent  that  cars  could  no  longer  be 
hauled  across  the  city,  and  he  hurriedly  wrote 
an  order  to  the  missing  companies  to  join  him 
by  a  forced  march.* 

Mayor  Brown  started  immediately  on  foot 
for  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  Marshal 
Kane,  Chief  of  Police,  devolved  his  command 
on  a  subordinate,  and,  collecting  as  many  po- 
licemen as  could  be  spared,  also  hastened  east- 
ward to  join  the  mayor. 

Exciting  scenes  were  meanwhile  enacted 
about  the  Philadelphia  depot.  The  car  of 
the  seventh  company  having  escaped  their 
clutches  as  described,  the  rioters  bethought 
themselves  of  permanently  breaking  communi- 
cation between  the  two  stations.  Certain  street 
repairs  were  at  the  time  in  progress  along  a 
portion  of  Pratt  street.  They  seized  the  la- 
borers' picks  and  shovels  and  tried  to  pry  up 
the  rails,  but  without  success.  Then  they  piled 
loose  stones,  and  at  another  place  a  load  of 
sand,  on  the  track.  Elsewhere  they  laid  on 
the  rails  a  number  of  heavy  anchors  dragged 
from  a  neighboring  wharf.  At  still  another 
place,  they  partly  tore  up  a  bridge.  While 
the  remaining  four  companies  were  \vaiting 
their  turn  to  proceed,  two  of  the  railroad  men 
informed  them  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Col- 
onel Jones's  order  had  failed  to  reach  them  ; 
but  the  officers  consulted  together  and,  plac- 
ing Captain  Follansbee  in  command,  resolved 
to  go  forward.  The  companies  filed  out  of 
their  cars,  formed  deliberately  on  the  side- 
walk, and,  calling  a  policeman  to  lead  the  way, 
started  on  the  perilous  march.  Almost  at  the 
very  outset  they  encountered  a  hastily  impro- 
vised procession,  following  a  secession  flag  and 
marching  directly  towards  them,  which  refused 
to  yield  the  way.  In  an  instant  there  were 
crowding,  husthng,  confusion,  groans,  hooting, 

*  Hanson,  "The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment." 

t  Mayor's  message,  July  li,  1861.     War  Records. 

'tin  his  volume,  "  Baltimore  and  the  19th  of  April, 

1861,"  published  in   1887,  ex-Mayor  Brown  says  (p. 

51)  :  "The  statement  in  Colonel  Jones's  report  that 


cries  of  "nigger  thieves,"  and  a  struggle  for  the 
capture  and  possession  of  the  rebel  flag.  The 
soldiers  pushed  doggedly  ahead,  and,  thinking 
to  pass  the  crowd,  broke  into  a  double-quick. 
This  encouraged  the  rioters,  who  took  it  as  a 
sign  of  fear.  They  redoubled  their  yells,  called 
them  cowards,  and  followed  them  with  showers 
of  clubs  and  stones.  After  two  or  three  blocks 
of  such  progress  the  soldiers  reached  the  torn- 
up  bridge.  "  We  had  to  play  '  Scotch-hop '  to 
get  over  it,"  says  Captain  Follansbee.  "  As 
soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  they  com- 
menced to  fire  upon  us  from  the  street  and 
houses.  I  ordered  the  men  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  then  we  returned  their  fire  and  laid 
a  great  many  of  them  away."  At  this  point 
Mayor  Brown  met  the  advancing  column. 
He  writes : 

An  attack  on  them  had  begun,  and  the  noise  and 
excitement  were  great.  I  ran  at-once  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  some  persons  in  the  crowd  shouting  as 
I  approached,  "  Here  comes  the  mayor."  I  shook 
hands  with  the  officer  in  command,  saying,  as  I  did 
so,  "I  am  the  mayor  of  Baltimore."  I  then  placed 
myself  at  his  side  and  marched  \\  ith  him  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Light  street  wharf,  doing  what  I  could  by  my 
presence  and  personal  efforts  to  allay  the  tumult.  The 
mob  grew  bolder  and  the  attack  became  more  violent. 
Various  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides.  The  troops  had  some  time  previously  begun  to 
fire  in  self-defense;  and  the  firing,  as  the  attack  in- 
creased in  violence,  became  more  general,  t 

Captain  Follansbee  confirms  this  statement : 

The  mayor  of  the  city  met  us  almost  half-way.  He 
said  there  would  be  no  trouble,  and  that  we  could  get 
through,  and  kept  with  me  for  about  a  hundred  yards  ; 
but  the  stones  and  balls  whistled  too  near  his  head,  and 
he  left.     .    .    .    That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.*  t 

The  mayor's  separation  from  the  troops 
was  probably  caused  by  an  important  diversion 
which  occurred  at  this  point  in  their  progress. 
Marshal  Kane,  hurrying  to  the  rescue  at  the 
head  of  about  fifty  policemen,  met  the  strug- 
ghng  and  fighting  column  of  soldiers,  with 
Captain  Follansbee  and  Mayor  Brown  at  their 
head  ;  and,  taking  in  the  situation  and  remedy 
at  a  glance,  executed  a  movement  which  was 
evidently  the  turning-point  in  the  affray.  By 
his  order  the  line  of  policemen  opened  their 
ranks,  and,  having  allowed  the  column  of 
troops  to  pass  through,  immediately  closed 
again  behind  them,  forming  a  firm  line  across 
the  street.  The  marshal  directed  his  men  "to 
draw  their  revolvers  and  shoot  down  any  man 
who  dared  to  break  their  line."  §  This  opposed 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  farther  advance  of 
this  portion  of  the  mob,  which  the  police  con- 
tinued to  hold  in  check,  while  the  column  of 

I  seized  a  musket  and  killed  one  of  tlie  rioters  is  en- 
tirely incorrect." 

§  Report  of  Marshal  Kane,  May  3,  1861.  "  Con- 
gressional Globe,"  July  18,  1861.  ' 
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troops  pursued  its  way  to  the  Washington  de- 
pot with  only  one  or  two  further  attacks. 
Arrived  there,  the  four  companies  were  hurried 
into  cars.  The  trouble,  however,  was  not  yet 
over.  The  immense  crowd  gathered  here  man- 
ifested a  dangerous  turbulence.  Their  savage 
temper  had  only  grown  during  the  delay,  the 
receipt  of  news  and  rumors,  and  by  the  final 
arrival  of  the  harried  rear-guard.  More  threat- 
ening than  all.  the  crowd  repeatedly  rushed 
ahead  of  the  standing  train  and  piled  heavy 
stones,  telegraph  poles,  and  other  objects  on 
the  track,  which  the  police  as  often  succeeded 
in  removing.  Colonel  Jones  and  his  officers 
had  their  men  well  under  control ;  they  kept 
them  still,  the  blinds  of  the  cars  well  drawn 
down,  and  thus  prevented  any  unnecessary 
challenge  or  irritation  to  the  mob.  All  being 
at  length  ready,  the  train  moved  slowly  and 
cautiously  away ;  but  as  it  did  so,  a  discharge 
of  muskets  blazed  from  a  window  of  the  rear 
car,  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Baltimore  fell 
dying  to  the  ground.  The  bystanders  declared 
the  act  was  without  provocation ;  the  soldiers 
and  their  officers  maintained  that  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  volley  of  stones  or  a  shot.  The 
total  casualties  of  the  day  were  never  accu- 
rately ascertained  or  published.  The  soldiers 
lost  4  men  killed  and  36  wounded ;  the  citizens 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  that  number.  The 
single  death  which  thus  occurred  as  the  train 
moved  out,  however,  created  more  subsequent 
excitement  in  Baltimore  than  the  scores  who 
were  slain  and  wounded  in  the  melee  on 
Pratt  street. 

Marshal  Kane,  having  stopped  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mob  along  Pratt  street,  had 
marched  his  policemen  back  to  the  Washing- 
ton depot,  where  he  learned  that  the  train 
was  gone;  and,  supposing  that  all  danger  was 
at  last  over,  dismissed  his  force  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  his  office  when  he  was  notified 
that  there  were  yet  other  troops  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia depot.  These  proved  to  be  the  reg- 
imental band  of  the  Massachusetts  men,  and 
Small's  Pennsylvania  brigade,  all  unarmed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  great  length  of  the 
train  had  compelled  the  halting,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  dejjot,  of  the  cars  in 
which  they  were,  and  that  they  had  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  occurrences  described. 
When  Marshal  Kane  arrived  there,  he  found 

*  RcjKjrt  of  Marshal  Kane,  May  3,  1861. 

t  In  response  to  a  request  from  (Jovernor  Andrew, 
of  .Massachusetts,  the  mayor  and  authorities  of  Balti- 
more took  immediate  steps  to  care  for  the  wounded 
and  to  j)ay  respect  to  the  dead  of  the  Massachusetts 
rcfjimcnt,  a  courtesy  which  was  properly  acknowl- 
edged. f>nc  year  later  the  legislature  of  Maryland 
apnropriatod  $7000  for  the  families  of  Massachusetts 
•oldicTi  killed  or  disabled  by  wounds  in  the  riot. 

♦  "  lialtimorc  Sun,"  April  20,  1861.  The"  Haltimorc 
American  "  gives  a  slightly  different  version   of  the 


that  the  members  of  the  band  were  already 
driven  from  their  car  and  dispersed,  and  that 
the  Pennsylvania  men  were  just  coming  into 
the  depot.  "  Some  of  these  troops,"  he  says, 
"commenced  jumping  from  the  train  just  as 
I  got  there,  and  were  immediately  set  upon 
by  an  infuriated  populace.  I  fought  hard  for 
their  protection;  at  first  almost  alone,  but 
soon  had  the  assistance  of  a  part  of  my  force 
who  hurried  from  the  neighboring  beats."  * 
Meanwhile  the  railroad  officials  at  Philadel- 
phia were  hastily  consulted  by  telegraph,  and 
orders  soon  came  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  train  and  troops  withdrawn  from  Balti- 
more without  unloading,  and  carried  back  on 
the  railroad  towards  Philadelphia  as  far  as 
the  Susquehanna  River.  The  dispersed  mem- 
bers of  the  band  and  other  stragglers  for  the 
most  part  found  sympathy,  shelter,  and  con- 
cealment among  humane  Baltimoreans  not 
engaged  in  the  riot,  until  rescued  and  sent 
home  by  the  police,  t 

All  this  rioting  occurred  in  the  forenoon 
between  lo  and  12  o'clock.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  mob  feeling,  if  not  mob 
violence,  controlled  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
military  companies  were  ordered  out,  and  a 
mass  meeting  called  to  meet  at  4  o'clock 
in  Monument  Square.  At  the  appointed  time 
a  huge  gathering  assembled  :  the  speakers,  for 
the  greater  part,  delivered  strong  anti-coercion 
speeches;  instead  of  the  national  banner,  a  flag 
was  displayed  bearing  the  arms  of  Maryland. 
In  substance,  the  occasion  was  a  great  seces- 
sion meeting.  Mayor  Brown  and  Governor 
Hicks  were  called  to  the  rostrum  and  made 
professions  and  promises  in  the  prevailing  tone, 
the  governor  declaring  that  he  bowed  in  stib- 
mission  to  the  people.  "  I  am  a  Marylander," 
said  he,  "  and  I  love  my  State,  and  I  love  the 
Union ;  but  I  will  suffer  my  right  arm  to  be 
torn  from  my  body  before  I  will  raise  it  to 
strike  a  sister  State,"!  How  completely  the 
city  was  in  revolt  is  told  by  Governor  Hicks 
in  a  dispatch  sent  on  the  following  day  to 
Secretary  Cameron : 

Up  to  yesterday  there  appeared  promise,  but  the 
outburst  came ;  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  riotous 
element  prevailed  ;  fear  for  safety  became  reality;  what 
they  had  endeavored  to  conceal,  but  what  was  known 
to  us,  was  no  longer  concealed,  but  made  manifest ;  the 
rebellious  element  had  the  control  of  things.  We  were 
arranging  and  organizing  forces  to  protect  the  city  and 

governor's  remarks.  It  is  probable  that  both  reports 
are  somewhat  inaccurate : 

The  Union  was  now  apparently  broken,  but  he 
trusted  that  its  reconstruction  may  yet  be  brought 
about  [cries  of"  Never"].  Resuming,  he  said:  "But  if 
otherwise,  I  bow  in  sul)mission  to  the  mandate  of  the 
people.  If  submit  we  must,  in  God's  name  let  us  sub- 
mil  in  j)eace  ;  for  I  would  rather  this  right  arm  should 
be  separated  from  my  body  than  raise  it  against  a 
brother." — [Sj^ecch  of  Governor  Hicks,  A])ril  19, 1861, 
as  reported  in  the  "  Baltimore  American  "  of  April  20.  ] 
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preserve  order,  but  want  of  organization  and  of  arms 
prevented  success.  Tiiey  had  arms ;  they  had  tlie  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  organized  military  forces  with  them  ; 
and  for  us  to  have  made  the  effort,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  had  the  effect  to  aid  the  disorderly 
element.  They  took  possession  of  the  armories,  have 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  I  therefore  think  it 
prudent  to  decline  (for  the  present)  responding  affirm- 
atively to  the  requisition  made  by  President  Lincoln 
for  four  regiments  of  infantry.* 

This  temporary  bending  before  the  storm 
of  riot  by  the  powerless  authorities  might  have 
been  pardoned  under  the  emergency  ;  but  now 
they  proceeded  to  stultify  their  courageous 
conduct  of  the  forenoon  by  an  act,  if  not  of 
treason,  at  least  of  cowardice.  At  midnight 
Mayor  Brown,  Marshal  Kane,  and  the  Board 
of  Police,  and,  as  these  assert,  also  Governor 
Hicks,  consulted  together,  and  deliberately 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges 
between  Baltimore  and  both  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia.!  Two  strong  parties  of  men  were 
sent  out,  one  of  them  headed  by  Marshal  Kane, 
who  before  daylight  burned  the  bridges  at  Mel- 
vale,  Relay  House,  and  Cockeysville  on  the 
Harrisburg  road,  and  over  the  Bush  and  Gun- 
powder rivers  and  Harris  Creek  on  the  Phila- 
delphia road.  Governor  Hicks  soon  after 
totally  denied  his  consent  to,  or  complicity 
in,  the  business,  while  the  others  insist  that  he 
was  equally  responsible  with  themselves. |  The 
fact  remained  that  the  authorities  had,  by  an 
act  of  war,  completely  cut  off  the  national 
capital  from  railroad  communication  with  the 
North. 

The  authors  of  this  destruction  attempt  to 
justify  their  conduct  by  the  excuse  that  they 
were  informed  of  the  approach  of  another 
large  body  of  Northern  troops,  and  they  feared 
that  under  prevailing  excitement  the  troops 
would  wreak  vengeance  on  the  city  for  that 
day's  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  6th.  They 
however  cite  nothing  in  the  form  of  such  a 
threat  reaching  them  before  their  order,  ex- 
cept a  telegram  from  the  railroad  officer  at 
Philadelphia,  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent these  troops  from  going  through  Balti- 
more; the  Union  men  must  be  aroused  to 
resist  the  mob."  Angry  and  ugly  threats  did 
soon  come  from  the  North;  but  not  till  after 
the  burning,  and  largely  excited  by  that  act 
itself  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  Mayor  Brown  and  Marshal  Kane 
were  secessionists  at  heart;  and  ^vhile  they 
were  too  sagacious  to  have  prompted  or  en- 
couraged the  mob  of  April  19,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  join  in  any  sweeping  popular  move- 

*  Hicks  to  Cameron,  April  20,  1S61.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

t  Mayor's  message,  Report  of  Marshal  Kane,  and 
Report  Board  of  Police,  May  3,  1S61  ;  War  Rec- 
ords. Also  Brown,  "  Baltimore  and  the  19th  of  April, 
1861." 


ment  to  precipitate  Maryland  into  rebellion, 
even  if  they  were  not  actually  then  in  a  secret 
conspiracy  to  that  end.  While  on  his  way  to 
burn  the  bridges.  Marshal  Kane  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  a  kindred  spirit,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  his  then  treasonable  intent : 

Thank  you  for  your  offer.  Bring  your  men  in  by 
the  first  train,  and  we  will  arrange  with  the  railroad 
afterwards.  Streets  red  with  Maryland  blood.  Send 
expresses  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  the  riflemen  to  come  without  delay. 
Fresh  hordes  will  be  down  on  us  to-morrow  (the 
20th).   We  will  fight  them,  and  whip  them  or  die.  ^ 

General  Scott's  report  and  Cameron's  dis- 
patch of  the  1 8th,  quoted  in  the  last  chapter, 
show  the  already  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
Administration  about  the  condition  of  Mary- 
land, and  particularly  Baltimore.  The  rumors 
and  news  received  on  the  19th  made  the  out- 
look still  worse.  It  was  definitely  ascertained 
in  the  forenoon  that  Harper's  Ferry  had  been 
so  threatened  by  the  Virginia  rebels  as  to  in- 
duce Lieutenant  Jones  to  burn  the  arsenal  and 
armory  and  retreat  into  Maryland  with  his 
little  handful  of  soldiers.  Other  news  con- 
vinced the  authorities  that  there  was  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  saving  the  Gosport  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia ;  and  that  night  the 
war  steamer  Patvuee  was  started  on  her  mis- 
sion, with  discretionary  authority  to  destroy 
that  immense  establishment  with  its  millions' 
worth  of  Government  property.  Shortly  after 
noon  there  came,  both  by  telegraph  and  mes- 
senger, the  dreaded  dispatch  from  Governor 
Hicks  and  Mayor  Brow  n  : 

A  collision  between  the  citizens  and  the  Northern 
troops  has  taken  place  in  Baltimore,  and  the  excitement 
is  fearful.  Send  no  more  troops  here.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  prevent  all  bloodshed.  A  public  meeting  of 
citizens  has  been  called,  and  the  troops  of  the  State 
and  the  city  have  been  called  out  to  preserve  the  peace. 
They  will  be  enough. 

Carefully  scrutinized,  this  dispatch  was 
found  to  be,  like  an  ancient  oracle,  capable 
of  a  twofold  meaning.  The  President  and 
part  of  the  Cabinet  supposed  Hicks  meant  to 
say  he  needed  no  troops  to  put  down  the  riot. 
On  the  other  hand.  General  Scott  and  Mr. 
Seward,  usually  so  hopeful,  thought  they  could 
read  between  the  lines  that  it  was  desired  no 
more  troops  should  be  passed  through  Balti- 
more. The  arrival  of  the  assaulted  Massachu- 
setts 6th  about  5  o'clock  added  nothing  to 
the  current  information  except  to  demon- 
strate the  seriousness  of  the  day's  occurrences. 
A  crowd  of  five  thousand  people  received  the 

X  Mayor  Brown  to  the  Maryland  legislature.  May 
10.  1861.    War  Records. 

^  Kane  to  Johnson,  .'\pril  19,1861.  Marshal  Kane, 
in  his  official  report  of  May  3,  1861,  achnits  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dispatch,  and  offers  n6  explanation  of  it 
l)ut  undue  excitement. 
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regiment  at  the  depot  with  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  welcome,  and  escorted  its  march  to  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol,  whence  it  went  to  quar- 
ters in  the  Senate  Chamber.  After  tea  that 
evening  special  messengers  came  from  Gov- 
ernor iiicks  to  say  that  the  Pikesville  arsenal, 
eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  army  officer  in  charge,  the 
governor  had  caused  it  to  be  occupied  and 
protected  for  the  United  States.  The  President 
showed  them  the  dispatch;  but  they  could 
give  no  explanation  beyond  reiterating  the 
governors  and  their  own  loyalty.  The  true 
interpretation  soon  came,  though  in  a  round- 
about way.  The  riot  had  thrown  all  the 
railroad  companies  into  a  panic.  Hicks  and 
Brown  had  advised,  and  the  Board  of  Police 
ordered,  all  troops  en  route  to  be  sent  back 
towards  Pennsylvania.*  To  its  compliance 
with  this  advice  and  order  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  added  a  refusal-  to  undertake  any 
further  transportation ;  t  and  to  this  refusal 
the  Philadelphia  and  \\'ilmington  road  had 
also  given  its  assent,  t  A  few  hours'  reflection 
showed  the  Philadelphia  railroad  officials  the 
suicidal  nature  of  such  refusal,  not  only  to 
the  Government,  but  especially  to  their  own 
business,  and  they  now  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington to  know  what  was  to  be  done  —  laying 
the  blame  rather  more  heavily  than  he  deserved 
at  the  door  of  Governor  Hicks.  At  Washing- 
ton the  question  was  pretty  fully  debated  by 
the  President,  Cabinet,  and  General  Scott,  and 
a  sharp  dispatch  in  cipher  sent  back  to  Phila- 
delphia : 

Governor  Hicks  has  neither  right  nor  authority  to 
stop  troops  coming  to  Washington.  Send  them  on,  pre- 
pared to  fight  their  way  through,  if  necessary.  $ 

This  decision  having  been  reached,  the  Pres- 
ident and  various  officials  sought  their  rest  for 
the  night,  not  by  any  means  assured  of  a  tran- 
quil sleep.  The  possible  contingencies  of  the 
hour  are  brieriy  expressed  in  a  memorandum 
made  on  the  night  of  the  Baltimore  riot  by  an 
occupant  of  the  Executive  Mansion : 

We  are  expecting  more  troops  here  by  way  of  Bal- 
timore, but  are  also  fearful  that  the  secessionists  may 
at  any  hour  cut  tlie  telegraph  wires,  tear  up  the  rail- 
road track,  or  burn  the  bridges,  and  thus  prevent  their 
reaching  us  and  cut  off  all  communication.  We  have 
rumors  that  1500  men  are  under  arms  at  Alexandria, 
seven  miles  below  here,  supposed  to  have  hostile  de- 
signs against  this  city;  ana  an  additional  report  that 
a  vessel  was  late  this  evening  seen  landing  men  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  river.  All  these  things  indi- 
cate that  if  we  are  to  V>e  attacked  at  all  soon,  it  will 
happen  to-night.  '')n  the  other  hand,  we  have  some 
four  to  five  thousand  men  under  arms  in  the  city,  and 
a  very  vigilant  watch  out  in  all  the  probable  directions 

*  "  Relxrllion  Rf.cord." 

t  Hicks,  Hrown,  and   Howard  to  fiarrett,  April  19, 
1861.     Garrett,  reply,  April  19,  1861. 
X  Felton  to  Hicks  and  Brown,  April  19,  1861. 


of  approach.  The  public  buildings  are  strongly 
guarded  ;  the  Secretary  of  War  will  remain  all  night 
in  his  Department,  and  General  Scott  is  within  con- 
venient reach.  I  do  not  think  any  force  could  be 
brought  against  the  city  to-night  which  our  men  could 
not  easily  repel.  || 

Soon  after  midnight  a  special  train  brought 
a  committee  of  Baltimoreans.  The  authori- 
ties of  that  unhappy  city  were,  first  by  the 
riot,  and  afterwards  by  the  public  meeting 
and  the  popular  demonstrations  in  the  streets, 
worked  into  a  high  state  of  excitement.  About 
an  hour  before  their  determination  and  order 
to  burn  the  bridges.  Mayor  Brown  wrote  a 
request  to  the  President  to  stop  the  transit  of 
troops,  saying,  "  It  is  my  solemn  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  it  is  not  possible  for  more  sol- 
diers to  pass  through  Baltimore,  unless  they 
fight  their  way  at  every  step."^  Being  by  this 
time  in  one  of  his  yielding  moods,  Governor 
Hicks  concurred  in  the  request  by  a  written 
note.**  It  was  too  late  to  see  the  President 
when  the  committee  bearing  the  letter  arrived ; 
they  therefore  applied  to  Cameron  at  the  War 
Department,  who  refused  flatly  to  entertain 
their  request,  turning  over  on  his  sofa  for  an- 
other nap.  From  the  chief  clerk  they  learned 
that  no  troops  were  then  actually  on  the  way, 
and  with  this  bit  of  relief  they  contented  them- 
selves till  dayUght. 

Next  morning  (April  20)  the  President  had 
just  finished  his  breakfast  when  General  Scott's 
carriage  stopped  under  the  White  House  por- 
tico. The  general  was  suffering  from  gout, 
which  made  it  painful  for  him  to  mount  to  the 
Executive  chamber;  and  to  save  him  this  ex- 
ertion, Lincoln  came  down  to  exchange  a  word 
with  him  at  the  door.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case the  President  encountered  the  Baltimore 
committee,  read  their  brief  letter,  and  took 
them  at  once  to  General  Scott's  carriage, 
where  they  rehearsed  their  errand,  eloquently 
portraying  the  danger — nay,  the  impossibihty 
—  of  bringing  soldiers  through  Baltimore; 
whereupon  the  general,  looking  solely  to  the 
extreme  urgency  of  getting  troops  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  perceiving  no  present  advantage  in 
fighting  a  battle  in  that  city,  suggested 
promptly,  "March  them  around"  —  the  change 
from  the  dispatch  sent  the  previous  evening 
to  Philadelphia  being  purely  one  of  expediency 
under  an  alleged  state  of  facts.  The  commit- 
tee returned  with  the  President  to  his  office, 
where  he  wrote  them  a  reply  to  Governor 
Hicks's  and  Mayor  Brown's  letters: 

For  the  future  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I 
make  no  point  of  bringing  them  through  Baltimore. 
Without  any  military  knowledge  myself,  of  course  I 

^Tliomas  to  Felton,  April  19,  1861.  War  Records. 
II  J.  G.  N.,  ])ersorial  memoranda.  Unpublished  MS. 
il  Brown  to  Lincoln,  April  19,  i86r.  War  Records. 
"*  Hicks  to  Lincoln.     War  Records. 
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must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  sai(> 
this  morning,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen, 
"  March  tliem  around  Baltimore,  and  not  througli  it." 
I  sincerely  hope  the  general,  on  fuller  reflection,  will 
consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will 
not  object  to  it.  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore  with  the  troops  will  be  avoided,  unless  they 
go  out  of  the  way  to  seek  it.* 

This  arrangement  was,  on  being  communi- 
cated to  the  governor,  duly  accepted  by  him. 
He  wrote : 

I  hoped  they  would  send  no  more  troops  through 
Maryland ;  but  as  we  have  no  right  to  demand  that, 
I  am  glad  no  more  are  to  be  sent  through  Baltimore.! 

"  Give  an  inch,  he  '11  take  an  ell."  The  prov- 
erb is  especially  applicable  in  times  of  revo- 
lution, when  men  act  under  impulse,  and  not 
on  judgment.  President  Lincoln  did  not  lose 
sight  of  this  human  weakness  while  dealing 
with  the  Baltimore  committee.  When  about  to 
write  his  letter  for  them,  he  said  half  playfully, 
*'  If  I  grant  you  this  concession,  that  no  troops 
shall  pass  through  the  city,  you  will  be  back 
here  to-morrow  demanding  that  none  shall  be 
marched  around  it."  %  They  protested  to  the 
contrary ;  but  the  President's  words  were  lit- 
erally verified.  When  the  committee  returned 
to  Baltimore,  the  alleged  popular  dread  of  in- 
vasion had  already  changed  to  extensive  prep- 
aration for  meditated  but  not  yet  avowed 
insurrection.  So  far  from  being  thankful  for 
their  success  in  changing  the  march  of  Union 
troops,  the  incensed  secessionists  upbraided 
the  committee  for  consenting  to  allow  them 
to  pollute  the  soil  of  Maryland.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  sent  back  to  the 
President  §  to  formulate  new  demands.  This, 
with  the  governor's  withdrawal  of  his  offer  to 
furnish  the  four  regiments,  already  cited,  and 
the  scattering  sensational  telegrams  received, 
induced  Lincoln,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
April  20,  to  telegraph  to  Governor  Hicks  and 
Mayor  Brown  to  come  by  special  train,  as  he 
desired  to  consult  them  "  relative  to  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  Maryland."  The  governor 
had  gone  to  Annapolis,  and  after  the  inter- 
change of  various  messages,  the  mayor  him- 
self was  asked  to  come. 

So  soon  as  the  Baltimore  route  was  closed 
by  the  riot  of  the  19th  of  April,  the  railroad 
authorities  ||  at  Philadelphia  had  with  com- 
mendable energy  devised  and  prepared  a  new 

*  Lincoln  to  Hicks  and  Brown,  April  20,  1861. 
+  Hicks  to  Brown,  April  20,  1861.    War  Records. 
t  J.  G.  N.,  personal  memoranda.    Unpublished  MS. 
%  Scharf,  "  History  of  Maryland." 

II  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  then 
president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more Railroad,  the  same  who  devised  the  precautions 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  night  journey  througli 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Felton,  heartily  seconded  by  J.  Ed- 
gar Thomson,   then   president   of  the   Pennsylvania 
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route — by  rail  to  Perry ville  on  the  Susque- 
hanna; thence  by  water  on  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Annapolis;  thence  by  railroad,  or,  if  that  were 
destroyed,  common  wagon-roads  to  Washing- 
ton. This  they  suggested  to  General  Scott  on 
the  20th,  and  he  ordered  it  adopted  the  same 
day.  That  same  forenoon  Hon.  David  Wil- 
mot,  making  his  way  northward  from  Wash- 
ington as  best  he  could,  wrote  back  from 
Baltimore  to  the  General-in-Chief,  confirming 
the  rumor  that  some  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Philadelphia  road  had  been  destroyed,  the 
telegraph  interrupted,  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  North  cut  off;  and  added, 
"Troops  coming  on  your  road  [from  Harris- 
l^urg  to  Baltimore]  could  leave  it  about  three 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and  by  a  march  of  five 
miles  reach  the  Washington  road  some  two 

Railroad,  by  intimate  knowledge  and  control  of  fa- 
cilities, railroad  cars,  and  steam  vessels,  was  able  at 
once  to  order  such  new  combinations  on  an  extensive 
scale  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  Baltimore 
riot  and  the  lequirements  of  the  large  numbers  of 
troops  hurrying  to  the  defense  of  Washington.  P'or  this 
])atriolic  service  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  his  official 
acknowledgment  to  these  gentlemen,  including  also 
Mr.  E.  S.  Sanford,  president  of  Ihe  American  Tele- 
graph Company. 
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and  a  half  miles  from  the  city."*  It  was  with 
some  such  idea  that  Cieneral  Scott  had  first 
proposed  the  march  around  Baltimore;  and 
strengthened  by  Wilmoi's  suggestion,  he  on 
the  following  day  wrote  to  General  Patterson, 
who  held  command  in  Philadelphia,  that  this 
Harrisburg  and  Baltimore  route  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  military  avenue  to  Wash- 
ington, closing  with  the  injunction,  "  Give 
your  attention  in  part  to  this  line."t  The 
Washington  authorities  were,  however,  not 
long  in  finding  that  this  assumption  was  a 
vital  error.     General  Scott  wrote : 

in  my  letter  to  you  yesterday,  I  intended  that  the  rail- 
road via  Harrisburg  and  York  towards  Baltimore  was 
more  important,  perhaps,  for  reenforcing  Washington, 
thaa  that  from  Philadelphia  to  Perryville,  elc.  That 
supposition  was  founded  on  the  Secretary's  belief  that 
the  distance  from  a  certain  point  on  the  Harrisburg 
railroad  to  the  Relay  House,  eight  miles  this  side  of 
Baltimore,  was  but  some  seven  miles  by  a  good  wagon 
road,  whereas  there  is  no  good  common  road  between 
the  two  railroads  of  less  than  thirty  miles.  This  fact 
renders  the  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore  of 
no  value  to  us  here,  without  a  force  of  perhaps  ten 
thousand  men  to  hold  Baltimore,  to  protect  the  rails 
and  bridges  near  it.t 

Bearing  in  mind  this  change  of  view,  let  us 
return  to  the  affairs  of  Baltimore.  Through 
various  delays  it  happened  that  Mayor  Brown 
did  not  reach  Washington  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  21,  in  obedience  to  Lincoln's  re- 
quest of  the  previous  afternoon.  The  mayor 
brought  with  him  two  members  of  the  first 
Baltimore  committee,  and  besides  these  a 
prominent  and  active  secessionist.  Through 
all  of  Friday  night  and  Saturday  the  secession 
feeling  steadily  rose  in  Baltimore  ;  the  city,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  ability,  made  ready  to  resist 
the  further  passage  of  troops  by  force;  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  same  excitement, 
and  the  same  resolve  and  preparation,  spread 
like  wild-fire  to  the  country  villages  of  Mary- 
land. Naturally,  Mayor  Brown  and  his  com- 
mittee-men, while  they  carefully  kept  secret 
their  own  official  bridge-burning,  did  not  un- 
dercolor their  description  of  this  insurrection- 
ary mood  of  their  people.  The  discussion 
was  participated  in  by  General  Scott  and 
the  Cabinet,  and  took  a  wide  range,  lasting 
all  Sunday  forenoon  (April  21),  The  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  troops  must  come.  Gen- 
eral Scott  explained  that  they  could  only 
come  in  one  of  three  ways :  First,  througli 
Baltimore ;  second,  by  the  Harrislmrg  route 
and  a  march  round  Baltimore ;  and  third,  by 
the  Annapolis  route.  The  last  two  routes  were 
therefore  agreed  upon. 

General  Scott  said  if  the  people  would  per- 

•  Wilmot  to  Scott,  April  20,  1861.  War  Records, 
t  Scott  to  Patterson,  April  21,  1861.   War  Records, 
t  Scott  to  Patterson,  April  22,  1861.  War  Records, 


mit  them  to  go  by  either  of  these  routes  un- 
interruptedly, the  necessity  of  their  passing 
through  Baltimore  would  be  avoided.  If  the 
people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thus 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their 
own  best  route,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  their 
way  through  Baltimore,  a  result  which  he 
earnestly  deprecated.  The  President  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  ordered  through  Baltimore 
if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterrupted  by 
either  of  the  other  routes  suggested.  In  this 
disposition  the  Secretary  of  \\'ar  expressed 
his  participation.  Mayor  Brown  agreed  to 
this  arrangement,  and  promised  on  his  part 
"  that  the  city  authorities  would  use  all  law- 
ful means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leav- 
ing Baltimore  to  attack  the  troops  in  passing 
at  a  distance.  § 

With  this  agreement  the  committee  took 
their  leave,  and  the  President  proceeded  to 
other  pressing  business,  when,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, Mayor  Brown  and  his  companions 
once  more  made  their  appearance,  between  2 
and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  brought 
a  highly  sensational  telegram  just  received  by 
them  at  the  depot  from  Mr.  Garrett,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  read : 

Three  thousand  Northern  troops  are  reported  to  be 
at  Cockeysville;  intense  excitement  prevails  ;  churches 
have  been  dismissed,  and  the  people  are  arming  in 
mass.  To  prevent  terrific  bloodshed,  the  result  of  your 
interview  and  arrangement  is  awaited.  || 

Cockeysville  is  on  the  Harrisburg  route, 
fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore;  and  because 
they  had  no  previous  notice  of  such  approach, 
the  committee  now  intimated  that  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  their  presence  in  Washing- 
ton to  bring  these  forces  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Baltimore.  The  Cabinet  and  Scott 
were  again  summoned,  and  the  whole  discus- 
sion was  opened  up  anew. 

The  President,  at  once,  in  the  most  decided  way 
urged  the  recall  of  the  troops,  saying  he  had  no  idea 
they  would  be  there  to-day,  and  lest  there  should  be 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  bad  faith  on  his  part  in  sum- 
moning the  mayor  to  Washington,  and  allowing  troops 
to  march  on  the  city  during  his  absence,  he  desired 
that  the  troops  should,  if  it  were  practicable,  be  sent 
back  at  once  to  York  or  Harrisburg.  $ 

Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  this  ef- 
fect, the  President,  however,  notifying  the  com- 
mittee that  he  should  not  again  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  the  military  arrangements. 

In  this,  as  in  his  Sumter  policy,  Lincoln 
interposed  his  authority  in  pursuance  of  his 
constant  exercise  not  alone  of  justice  and  firm- 


$  Mayor  Brown,  Report,  April  21,  1861. 
Record." 
II  Scharf,  "  Chronicles  of  Baltimore." 
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ness,  but  of  the  very  utmost  liberality  and  for- 
bearance. He  did  not  expect  to  appease  the 
Maryland  rebels,  but  to  make  them  clearly 
responsible  for  further  bloodshed,  should  any 
occur,  and  thereby  to  hold  the  Maryland  Un- 
ionists; and  the  result  vindicated  his  judgment. 
These  were  sufficient  motives;  and  underlying 
them  he  had  yet  another,  still  more  conclusive. 
All  this  examination  of  maps  and  discussion 
had  brought  the  conviction  to  his  quick  pen- 
etration, in  advance  of  any  of  his  councilors, 
that  the  Harrisburg  route  was,  in  the  present 
state  of  aftairs,  entirely  impracticable  and  use- 
less, which  fact  General  Scott  so  fully  set  forth 
on  the  following  day  in  his  already  cited  let- 
ter to  General  Patterson. 


WASHINGTON    IN    DANGER. 

Thanks  to  the  preparations  and  prompt- 
ness of  Governor  Andrew,  the  Massachusetts 
8th  was  not  far  behind  the  6th.  It  assem- 
bled on  Boston  Common  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday  evening, 
April  19,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  authentic 
reports  as  well  as  the  multiplied  and  exagger- 
ated rumors  of  that  day's  doings  of  the  Balti- 
more mob,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  some  of  their 
comrades  of  the  6th.  Massachusetts  having 
agreed  to  double  her  quota,  the  four  regiments 
thus  to  be  received  formed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral's command,  and  for  this  command  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  designated  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
who  already  held  that  office  and  rank  under 
the  State  militia  laws.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  but  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  peculiarly  American  quality  of  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  any  circumstance  or  duty, 
with  a  quick  perception  to  discover  and  a 
ready  courage  to  seize  opportunities.  It  must 
be  noted  in  passing  that  he  was  a  radical 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  could  boast  that  he 
had  voted  fifty  times  in  the  late  Charleston 
convention  to  make  Jefferson  Davis  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  President.  But  with  the 
same  positive  zeal  he  denounced  secession, 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  Massachusetts  reg- 
iments to  join  in  suppressing  it  by  the  author- 
ity and  with  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Arrived  with  the  Massachusetts  8th 
at  Philadelphia,  General  Butler  that  night 
telegraphed  further  news  of  the  day's  disaster 
to  Governor  Andrew. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Jones  has  gone 
through  to  Washington.  Two  killed  only  of  the  IMas- 
sachusetts  men.  We  shall  go  through  at  once.  The 
road  is  torn  up  through  Baltimore.  Will  telegraph 
again.* 

*  Butler  to  Andrew,  April  19,  1S61. 
tLefferts  to  Cameron.  April  20,   1861.   War  Rec- 
ords. 


Later  and  more  definite  information  caused 
him  to  modify  his  intention  to  press  on:  first, 
the  Baltimore  railroad  refused  to  carry  any 
more  troops  into  that  city;  secondly,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bridges  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Philadelphia 
railroad  authorities  had  bethought  them  of  a 
new  route  —  that  by  A-unapolis,  previously  de- 
scribed. This  plan  required  not  only  much 
discussion,  but  great  additional  preparation; 
and  Friday  night  and  a  part  of  Saturday 
passed  before  it  was  pronounced  even  proba- 
bly feasible.  By  this  time  the  7th  regiment  of 
New  York  —  the  corps  d'' elite  of  the  whole 
Union,  which  on  Friday  afternoon  started  its 
march  down  Broadway  "through  that  tempest 
of  cheers  two  miles  long  " —  had  also  reached 
Philadelphia,  where  it  too,  like  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th,  was  obliged  seriously  to  study  the 
further  ways  and  means  of  getting  to  Wash- 
ington. The  various  railroad  and  military 
officials  of  Philadelphia  strongly  advised  the 
Annapolis  route,  and  Colonel  Lefterts,  com- 
manding the  New  York  7th,  telegraphed  to 
Cameron  asking  orders  to  go  that  way.t  There 
was  long  delay  in  transmitting  the  dispatch 
and  awaiting  a  reply ;  and  before  the  requested 
permission  came,  Colonel  Lefierts  changed  his 
purpose,  chartered  a  steamship,  placed  his  regi- 
ment on  board,  and  started  for  Washington  via 
the  Delaware  river  and  bay  and  the  Potomac 
River — this  decision  being  apparently  not  a 
little  hastened  by  certain  military  rivalries  and 
jealousies  which  instantly  sprang  up  between 
Colonel  Lefferts  and  Brigadier-General  But- 
ler, acting  as  yet  under  separate  State  au- 
thority, and  being  therefore  independent  of 
each  other's  control.  Scott's  reply  to  send 
troops  by  Havre  de  Grace  and  Annapolis.t 
as  suggested,  at  length  came  through  the 
somewhat  deranged  telegraph  offices;  and 
Lefterts  being  gone,  the  order  was  communi- 
cated to  Butler. §  While  the  New  York  7th, 
under  Lefferts,  was  steaming  down  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  transport  Boston,  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th,  under  Butler,  proceeded  by  cars  to 
Perry  ville  (opposite  Havre  de  Grace),  and,  em- 
barking on  the  ferry-boat  Maryland,  steamed 
down  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  by  midnight  was 
anchored  off"  Annapolis.  As  events  turned  out, 
this  division  of  forces  proved  an  advantage, 
since  neither  of  the  boats  was  capable  of  con- 
taining both  regiments;  and  twenty-four  hours 
later,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Boston  joined  the 
Maryland  at  Annapolis  before  either  regiment 
had  disembarked. 

The  small  and  antiquated  town  of  Annapo- 
lis, the  capital  of  Maryland  and  the  seat  of 

X  Thomas  to  Patterson,  April  20, 1861.   War  Records. 
$  Patterson  to  Thomas,  April  zi,  1861.    War  Rec- 
ords. 
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the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  was  for 
the  moment  in  sympathy  with  secession.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  had  returned  here  from  Baltimore, 
it  being  his  official  residence,  to  make  ready 
for  the  coming  special  session  of  the  Mary- 
land legislature,  which,  in  one  of  his  moments 
of  timidity,  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  call 
together  on  the  26th.  The  governor  and  the 
mayor  of  Annapolis  both  strongly  urged  But- 
ler not  to  land  his  men;  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  must  land  to  get  provisions,  and  in 
turn  requested  the  governor's  formal  consent. 
Pending  this  diplomatic  small-talk,  he  found  a 
piece  of  work  to  do.  The  old  frigate  Coiistihi- 
tiim,  of  historic  tame,  was  anchored  oft'  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  training- 
ship;  a  few  boat-loads  of  Baltimore  roughs 
might  easily  cut  her  out  and  convert  her  into 
a  privateer.  Commandant  Blake,  who,  with 
the  majority  of  his  ofiicers  and  cadets,  remained 
loyal,  asked  Butler  to  help  pull  her  farther  out 
into  the  bay  for  better  security  against  capture. 
In  this  enterprise  the  greater  part  of  Sunday, 
the  2ist  of  April,  was  spent. 

The  two  Sunday  interviews  of  the  mayor 
of  Baltimore  with  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
resulting  arrangement  that  troops  should 
hereafter  come  by  the  Annapolis  route,  have 
been  detailed.  The  telegraph,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  still  working,  though  with  delays 
and  interruptions.  As  an  offset  to  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  ordering  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  back  from  Cockeysville,  the  cheer- 
ing news  of  Butler's  arrival  at  Annapolis  had 
come  directly  to  hand.  That  same  Sunday 
afternoon  President  Lincoln  and  his  cab- 
inet met  at  the  Navy  Department,  where  they 
might  deliberate  in  greater  seclusion,  and  the 
culminating  dangers  to  the  Government  un- 
derwent scrutinizing  inquiry  and  anxious  com- 
ment. The  events  of  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  as  developed  by  the  military  reports 
and  the  conferences  with  the  Baltimore  com- 
mittees, exhibited  a  degree  of  real  peril  such 
as  had  not  menaced  the  capital  since  the 
British  invasion  in  1814.  Virginia  was  in  arms 
on  one  side,  Maryland  on  the  other ;  the  rail- 
road was  broken  ;  the  Potomac  was  probably 
blorkaded;  a  touch  would  sever  the  telegraph. 
Of  this  occasion  the  President  afterwards  said : 

It  Ijccame  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether,  using 
only  the  existing  means,  agencies,  and  processes  which 
Congress  had  provided,  I  should  let  the  Government 
fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  myself  of  the  broader 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  in  cases  of  insur- 
rection, I  would  make  an  effort  to  save  it,  with  all  its 
blessings,  for  the  present  age  and  for  posterity.* 

Surveying  the  emergency  in  its  remote  as 
well  as  merely  present  aspects,  and  assuming 
without  hesitation  the  responsibilities  which 

"  Lincoln,  special  message.  May  27,  1X62. 


existing  laws  did  not  authorize,  but  which  the 
needs  of  the  hour  imperatively  demanded, 
Lincoln  made  a  series  of  orders  designed  to 
meet,  as  well  as  might  be,  the  new  crisis  in 
public  aftairs.  A  convoy  was  ordered  out  to 
guard  the  California  steamers  bringing  heavy 
shipments  of  gold  ;  fifteen  merchant  steamers 
were  ordered  to  be  purchased  or  chartered, 
and  armed  at  the  navy  yards  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  for  coast  protection 
and  blockade  service;  two  million  dollars 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  eminent 
citizens  of  New  York,  John  A.  Dix,  George 
Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  to  be  in 
their  judgment  disbursed  for  the  public  de- 
fense; another  commission  of  leading  citizens 
of  New  York,  George  D.  Morgan,  William  M. 
Evarts,  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  in  connection  with  Governor  Morgan, 
was  empowered  to  exercise  practically  the 
full  authority  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  organizing  troops  and  forwarding 
supplies ;  two  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  were 
authorized  each  to  arm  two  additional  mer- 
chant vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Potomac  River 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  together  with  sundry 
minor  measures  and  precautions.  Before  these 
various  orders  could  even  be  prepared  for 
transmittal,  the  crowning  embarrassment  had 
already  come  upon  the  Government.  On  that 
Sunday  night  (April  2 1 )  the  telegraph  operator 
at  Baltimore  reported  that  the  insurrectionary 
authorities  had  taken  possession  of  his  office ; 
to  which  the  Washington  telegraph  superin- 
tendent laconically  added,  "  Of  course  this 
stops  all." 

So  the  prospect  closed  on  Sunday  night. 
Monday  forenoon  brought,  not  relief,  but 
rather  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms  of 
danger.  Governor  Hicks,  influenced  by  his 
secession  surroundings  at  Annapolis,  neither 
having  consented  to  Butler's  landing  nor  yet 
having  dissuaded  him  from  that  purpose,  now 
turned  his  appeals  to  the  President.  "  I  feel 
it  my  duty,"  he  wrote,  "  most  respectfully  to 
advise  you  that  no  more  troops  be  ordered  or 
allowed  to  ]jass  through  Maryland,  and  that 
the  troops  now  off  Annapolis  be  sent  else- 
where ;  and  I  most  respectfully  urge  that  a 
truce  be  offered  by  you,  so  that  the  effiision  of 
blood  may  be  ])revented.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  i)arties  of 
our  country."  t  The  suggestion  was  not  only 
absurd  in  itself,  but  it  awakened  painful  appre- 
hension lest  his  hitherto  friendly  disposition 
might  suddenly  change  to  active  hostility. 
This  was  a  result  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible 
means;  for,  even  in  his  present  neutral  mood, 
he  was  still  an  effective  breakwater  against 

t  Ilicks  to  Lincoln,  April  22,  1861.  War  Records. 
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those  who  were  striving  day  and  night  to 
force  Maryland  into  some  official  act  of  insur- 
rection. Mr.  Seward  therefore  wrote  the  gov- 
ernor a  very  kindly  worded  and  yet  dignified 
rebuke,  reminding  him  of  the  days  "  when  a 
general  of  the  American  Union  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defense  of  its  capital  was  not 
unwelcome  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis " ;  and  sug- 
gesting at  its  close  "  that  no  domestic  con- 
tention that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of 
this  republic  ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred 
to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the 
arbitrament  of  an  European  monarchy."  * 

Meanwhile,  as  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  yet  growing  discontent,  another  large 
Baltimore  committee  found  its  way  to  the 
President  —  this  time  from  one  of  the  relig- 
ious bodies  of  that  city,  with  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman as  its  spokesman,  who  bluntly  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  '•'  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States." 
Though  such  audacity  greatly  taxed  his  pa- 
tience, he  kept  his  temper,  and  replied  that 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  possessed 
the  power  or  authority  to  do  this;  and  to  the 
further  request  that  no  more  troops  be  sent 
through  Maryland,  he  answered  in  substance: 

You,  gentlemen,  come  here  to  me  and  ask  for  peace  on 
any  terms,  and  yet  have  no  word  of  condemnation  for 
those  who  are  making  war  on  us.  You  express  great 
horror  of  bloodshed,  and  yet  would  not  lay  a  straw  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  organizing  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where to  capture  this  city.  The  rebels  attack  Fort 
Sumter,  and  your  citizens  attack  troops  sent  to  the 
defense  of  the  Government,  and  the  lives  and  property 
in  Washington,  and  yet  you  would  have  me  break  my 
oath  and  surrender  the  Government  without  a  blow. 
There  is  no  Washington  in  that  — •  no  Jackson  in  that  — 
there  is  no  manhood  or  honor  in  that.  I  have  no  desire 
to  invade  the  South;  but  I  must  have  troops  to  defend 
this  capital.  Geographically  it  lies  surrounded  by  the 
soil  of  Maryland ;  and  mathematically  the  necessity 
exists  that  they  should  come  over  her  territory.  Our 
men  are  not  moles,  and  can't  dig  under  the  earth  ;  they 
are  not  birds,  and  can't  fly  through  the  air.  There  is  no 
way  but  to  march  across,  and  that  they  must  do.  But 
in  doing  this,  there  is  no  need  of  collision.  Keep  your 
rowdies  in  Baltimore,  and  there  will  be  no  bloodshed. 
Go  home  and  tell  your  people  that  if  they  will  not  at- 
tack us,  we  will  not  attack  them  ;  but  if  they  do  attack 
us,  we  will  return  it,  and  that  severely. 

Washington  now  began  to  take  on  some 
of  the  aspects  of  a  siege.  The  large  stores 
of  flour  and  grain  at  the  Georgetown  mills, 
and  even  that  already  loaded  for  shipment 
on  schooners,  were  seized,  and  long  trains 
of  carts  were  engaged  in  removing  it  to 
safer  storage  in  the  public  buildings.    Prices 


of  provisions  were  rising.  The  little  passenger 
steamers  plying  on  the  Potomac  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  military  officers  to  be 
used  for  guard  and  picket  duty  on  the  river. 
The  doors,  windows,  and  stairw  ays  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  were  protected  by  barricades, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  guarded  by  sen- 
tinels. All  travel  and  nearly  all  business  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  theaters  and  places  of 
amusement  were  closed.  With  the  first  notice 
of  the  burning  of  the  railroad  bridges,  the 
strangers,  visitors,  and  transient  sojourners 
in  the  city  became  possessed  of  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  get  away.  So  long  as  the 
trains  ran  to  Baltimore,  they  proceeded  to  that 
point;  from  there  they  sought  to  escape  north- 
ward by  whatever  stray  chances  of  transpor- 
tation offered  themselves.  By  some  of  these 
fugitives  the  Government  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  duplicates  of  important  orders 
and  dispatches  to  Northern  cities.  This  saure 
qui  pent  quickly  denuded  Washington  of  its 
redundant  population.  While  the  Unionist 
non-combatants  were  flying  northward,  the 
latent  secessionists  were  making  quite  as  hur- 
ried an  escape  to  the  South  ;  for  it  was  strongly 
rumored  that  the  Government  intended  to  im- 
press the  whole  male  population  of  Washing- 
ton into  military  service  for  the  defense  of 
the  city. 

One  incidental  benefit  grew  out  of  the 
panic  —  the  Government  was  quickly  relieved 
of  its  treasonable  servants.  Some  hundreds 
of  clerks  resigned  out  of  the  various  depart- 
ments on  this  Monday,  April  22d,  and  the 
impending  danger  not  only  brought  these  to 
final  decision,  but  also  many  officers  of  high 
grades  and  important  functions.  Commodore 
Buchanan,  in  charge  of  the  Washington  navy 
yard,  together  with  nearly  all  the  subordinate 
officers,  suddenly  discovered  their  unwilling- 
ness longer  to  keep  their  oaths  and  serve  the 
United  States;  and  that  night  this  invaluable 
naval  depot,  with  all  its  vast  stores  of  mate- 
rial, its  immense  workshops  and  f)riceless 
machinery,  was  intrusted  solely  to  the  loy- 
alty and  watchfulness  of  Commander  John 
A.  Dahlgren  and  a  little  handful  of  marines, 
scarcely  enough  in  numbers  to  have  baffled 
half  a  dozen  adroit  incendiaries,  or  to  ascer- 
tain the  street  gossip  outside  the  walls  of  the 
establishment.t  Among  the  scores  of  army 
and  navy  resignations  rei^orted  the  same  day 
was  that  of  Captain  John  B.  Magruder,  ist 
Artillery,  then  in  command  of  a  light  battery 


*Seward  to  Hicks,  April  22,  1861.  I    have  not    been  able  to  conimunicale    with  her.      I 

t  Mem.  for  the  War  Department.    The  Anacostia,^  should  wish  to  have  a  company  of  Massachusetts  or 

small  Potomac  steamer,  anchored  off  (iilsboro'  Point,  United  States  troops  in  the  yard  at  night  if  they  can 

and  after  remaining  a  short  time  returned  down  the  be  spared.— John  A.  Dahlgren,  Actmg  Commandant, 

river.    The  Harriet  Lit ne,  supposed  revenue  cutter,  is  22d  April.     MS. 

now  off  the  Arsenal  and  has  been  there  a  short  time. 
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on  which  General  Scott  had  placed  special 
reliance  tor  the  defense  of  Washington.  No 
single  case  of  defection  gave  Lincoln  such  as- 
tonishment and  pain  as  this  one.  "  Only  three 
days  ago,"  said  he,  when  the  tact  was  made 
known  to  him,  "  Magruder  came  voluntarily 
to  me  in  this  room,  and  with  his  own  lips 
and  in  my  presence  repeated  o\  er  and  over 
again  his  asseverations  and  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  tidelity."  *  It  was  not  merely  the 
loss  of  an  officer,  valuable  and  necessary 
though  he  might  be  in  the  emergency,  but 
the  significance  of  this  crowning  act  of  per- 
fidy which  troubled  the  President,  and  to  the 
suggestiveness  of  which  he  could  not  close 
his  eyes.  Was  there  not  only  no  patriotism 
left,  but  was  all  sense  of  personal  obligation,  of 
everv-day  honesty,  and  of  manliness  of  char- 
acter gone  also  ?  Was  everything  crumbling 
at  his  touch  ?  In  whom  should  he  place  con- 
fidence ?  To  whom  should  he  give  orders, 
if  clerks,  and  captains,  and  commodores, 
and  quartermaster-generals,  and  governors  of 
States,  and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
proved  false  in  the  moment  of  need  ?  If  men 
of  the  character  and  rank  of  the  Magruders, 
the  Buchanans,  the  McCauleys,  the  Lees,  the 
Johnstons,  the  Coopers,  the  Campbells  were 
giving  way,  where  might  he  not  fear  treach- 
ery ?  There  was  certainly  no  danger  that  all 
the  officers  of  the  Government  would  thus 
prove  recreant;  but  might  not  the  failure  of  a 
single  one  bearing  an  important  trust  cause 
a  vital  and  irreparable  disaster? 

The  perplexities  and  uncertain  prospects  of 
the  hour  are  set  forth  with  frank  brevity  by 
General  Scott,  in  the  report  which  was  sent  to 
the  President  that  night  of  Monday,  April  22  : 


I  have  but  little  that  is  certain  to  report,  viz. :  (i) 
That  there  are  three  or  four  steamers  off  Annapolis, 
with  volunteers  for  Washington;  (2)  that  their  land- 
ing will  Ije  opposed  by  the  citizens,  reenforced  from 
Baltimore;  (3)  that  the  landing  may  be  effected  nev- 
ertheless by  good  management ;  and  (4)  that  the 
rails  on  iHe  Annapolis  road  (20  miles)  have  been  taken 
up.  Several  efforts  to  communicate  with  those  troops 
to-day  have  failed  ;  but  three  other  detached  persons 
are  repeating  the  attempt,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
will,  I  think,  succeed.  Once  ashore,  the  regiments  (if 
but  two,  and  there  are  probably  more )  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  Washington  on  foot,  otlicr  than 
the  want  of  wagons  to  transport  camp  e^juipage,  etc. 
The  quartermaster  that  I  have  sent  there  (I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  arrived)  has  orders  to  hire  wagons 
if  he  can,  and  if  not,  to  impress,  etc.  Of  rumors,  the 
following  arc  probable,  viz.:  (i)  That  from  1500  to 
2000  tr<-K>ps  are  at  the  White  House  (4  miles  below 
.Mount  Vernon,  a  narrow  point  in  the  Potomac)  en- 
gaged in  ercctinga  battery;  C2;  that  an  erjual  force  is 
crjllcctfd  or  in  progress  of  assemblage  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  river  to  attack  ?'ort  Washington;  and  (3)  that 
extra  cars  went  up  yesterday  to  bring  down  from 
Harper's  Ferry  about  2000  other  troops  to  join  in  a 

•  J.  H.,  Diary.    Unpublished  MS. 


general  attack  on  this  capital  —  that  is,  on  many  of  its 
fronts  at  once.  I  feel  confident  that  with  our  pres- 
ent forces  we  can  defend  the  Capitol,  the  Arsenal,  and 
all  the  executive  buildings  (seven)  against  ten  thou- 
sand troops  not  better  than  our  district  volunteers,  t 


Tuesday  morning  came,  but  no  news  from 
Annapolis,  no  volunteers  up  the  Potomac.  It 
was  Cabinet  day ;  and  about  noon,  after  the 
President  and  his  councilors  were  assembled, 
messengers  announced  the  arrival  of  two 
steamers  at  the  navy  yard.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary hope  that  these  might  be  the  long- 
expected  ships  from  New  York ;  but  inquiries 
proved  them  to  be  the  Pawnee  and  a  trans- 
port on  their  return  from  the  expedition  to 
Norfolk.  The  worst  apprehensions  concerning 
that  important  post  were  soon  realized  —  it 
was  irretrievably  lost.  The  only  bit  of  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  the  affair  was  that  the  ves- 
sels brought  back  with  them  a  number  of 
marines  and  sailors,  who  would  now  add  a  lit- 
tle fraction  of  strength  to  the  defense  of  the 
capital.  The  officers  of  the  expedition  were 
soon  before  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and 
related  circumstantially  the  tale  of  disaster 
and  destruction  which  the  treachery  of  a  few 
officers  and  the  credulous  duplicity  of  the 
commandant  had  rendered  unavoidable. 

The  Gosport  navy  yard,  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, was  of  such  value  and  importance  that 
its  safety,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration,  had  neither  been  neg- 
lected nor  overlooked.  But,  like  every  other 
exposed  or  threatened  point, —  like  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Tortugas,  Key  West,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Baltimore,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Washing- 
ton itself, —  its  fate  was  involved  in  the  want 
of  an  army  and  navy  of  adequate  strength. 
On  the  day  that  the  President  resolved  on  the 
Sumter  expedition,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sea- 
men had  been  ordered  from  Brooklyn  to  Nor- 
folk to  render  Gosport  more  safe.  Instead  of 
going  there,  it  was  immediately  necessary  to 
change  their  destination  to  Sumter  and  Pick- 
ens. And  so,  though  the  danger  to  Gosport 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  the  reenforcements  to 
ward  it  off  were  never  available.  Officer  after 
ofilicer  and  letter  after  letter  were  sent  by  the 
department  to  enjoin  vigilance,  to  prepare 
defenses,  and  to  remove  valuable  ships.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  yard  professed  loyalty; 
the  commandant  had  grown  gray  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  equals  and  superiors.  It  was 
known  that  the  secessionists  had  designs  up- 
on the  post;  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
watchfulness  which  had  l)een  ordered  and  the 
measures  of  precaution  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged imder  the  special  supervision  of  two 
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trusted  officers  of  the  Navy  Department,  who 
were  carrying  out  the  personal  instructions  of 
Secretary  Welles,  would  meet  the  danger.  At 
a  critical  moment,  the  hitherto  correct  judg- 
ment of  Commandant  McCauley  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  The  subordinate  officers  of 
the  yard,  professing  loyalty,  practiced  treason, 
and  lured  him  unwittingly  into  their  designs. 

Several  valuable  vessels  lay  at  the  navy 
yard.  To  secure  them  eventually  for  Vir- 
ginia, Governor  Letcher  had,  among  his  first 
acts  of  hostility,  attempted  to  obstruct  the 
channel  from  Norfolk  to  Fort  Monroe  by 
means  of  sunken  vessels.  But  the  effort  failed ; 
the  passage  still  remained  practicable.  Ascer- 
taining this.  Commodore  Alden  and  Chief 
Engineer  Isherwood,  specially  sent  for  the 
task  by  Secretary  Welles,  had,  with  the  help  of 
the  commandant  of  the  yard,  prepared  the 
best  ships  —  the  Merri?nac,  the  Ger/fianfown, 
the  Plymouth,  and  the  Dolphin  —  for  quick 
removal  to  Fort  Monroe.  The  engines  of 
the  Merrimac  were  put  in  order,  the  fires 
under  her  boilers  were  lighted,,  the  moment 
of  her  departure  had  been  announced,  when 
suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
Commandant  McCauley.  Virginia  passed  her 
ordinance  of  secession ;  the  traitorous  officers 
of  the  navy  yard  were  about  to  throw  oft" 
their  mask  and  desert  their  flag;  and,  as  a 
parting  stroke  of  intrigue,  they  persuaded  the 
commandant  that  he  must  retain  the  Merri- 
mac for  the  security  of  the  yard.  Yielding 
to  this  treacherous  advice,  he  countermanded 
her  permission  to  depart  and  ordered  her  fires 
to  be  put  out.  Thus  baffled,  Isherwood  and 
Alden  hastened  back  to  Washington  to  obtain 
the  superior  orders  of  the  Secretary  over  this 
most  unexpected  and  astounding  action  of 
the  commandant. 

They  reached  Washington  on  this  errand 
respectively  on  the  i8th  and  19th  of  April, 
just  at  the  culminating  point  of  insurrection 
and  danger.  Hasty  consultations  were  held 
and  energetic  orders  were  issued.  The  Paw- 
fiee,  just  returned  from  her  Sumter  cruise,  was 
again  coaled,  supplied,  and  fitted  out — proc- 
esses consuming  precious  hours,  but  which 
could  not  be  omitted.  On  the  evening  of 
April  19  she  steamed  down  the  Potomac  un- 
der command  of  Commodore  Paulding,  with 
discretionary  orders  to  defend  or  to  destroy. 
Next  evening,  April  20.  having  landed  at 
Fort  Monroe  and  taken  on  board  three  to 
five  hundred  men  of  the  3d  Massachusetts, 
only  that  morning  arrived  from  Boston,  and 
who  embarked  without  a  single  ration,  the 
Pmviiee  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  passing  with- 
out difficulty  through  the  seven  sunken  hulks 
in  the  Elizabeth  River.  But  Commodore  Paul- 
ding found  that  he   had   come   too  late   to 


save  anything.  The  commandant,  once  more 
successfully  plied  with  insidious  advice,  had 
yielded  to  the  second  suggestion  of  his  juniors, 
and  had  scuttled  the  removable  ships — os- 
tensibly to  prevent  their  being  seized  and 
used  by  the  rebels.  As  they  were  slowly  sink- 
ing, no  effort  to  remove  them  could  succeed, 
and  no  resource  was  left  but  to  destroy  every- 
thing so  far  as  could  be  done.  Accordingly, 
there  being  bright  moonlight,  the  greater  part 
of  that  Saturday  night  was  devoted  to  this  work 
of  destruction.  Several  parties  were  detailed 
to  fire  the  ships  and  the  buildings  and  to  lay 
a  mine  to  blow  up  the  dry-dock,  and  the  sky 
was  soon  lighted  up  from  an  immense  confla- 
gration. Yet,  with  all  this  effort,  the  sacrifice 
was  left  incomplete.  Not  more  than  half  the 
buildings  were  consumed.  The  workshops, 
with  their  valuable  machinery,  escaped.  The 
1500  to  2000  heavy  cannon  in  the  yard  could 
neither  be  removed  nor  rendered  unservice- 
able. Some  unforeseen  accident  finally  pre- 
vented the  explosion  of  the  dry-dock.  Of  the 
seven  ships  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
hull  of  the  Merrimac  was  soon  afterwards 
raised,  and  in  the  course  of  events  changed 
by  the  rebels  into  the  iron-clad  Merriinac,  or. 
as  they  named  her,  the  Virginia.  At  5  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  the  Pawnee  considered  her 
work  finished,  and  steamed  away  from  Gos- 
port,  followed  by  the  sailing-ship  Cumberland. 
No  point  of  peril  had  been  so  clearly  fore- 
seen, so  carefully  provided  for,  and  apparently 
so  securely  counteracted  as  the  loss  of  the 
three  or  four  valuable  ships  at  Norfolk ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  foresight  and  precaution,  they 
had  gone  to  worse  than  ruin  through  the  same 
train  of  circumstances  which  had  lost  Sumter 
and  permitted  the  organization  of  the  Mont- 
gomery rebellion.  The  loss  of  ships  and  guns 
was,  however,  not  all ;  behind  these  was  the 
damaging  moral  effect  upon  the  Union  cause 
and  feeling.  For  four  consecutive  days  each 
day  had  brought  a  great  disaster  —  Virginia's 
secession  on  the  17th  ;  the  burning  of  Harf)er's 
Ferryon  the  i8th;  the  Baltimore  riot  and  de- 
struction of  railroad  bridges  on  the  19th;  the 
abandonment  and  destruction  of  this  great 
navy  yard  and  its  ships  on  the  night  of  the 
20th.  This  began  to  look  like  an  irresistible 
current  of  fate.  No  popular  sentiment  could 
long  stem  such  a  tide  of  misfortune.  The 
rebels  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  especially 
of  Washington  began  to  feel  that  Providence 
wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  that  their  cher- 
ished conspiracy  was  already  crowned  with 
success.  Evidently  with  such  a  feeling,  on 
this  same  Tuesday,  A.ssociate  Justice  John 
A.  Campbell,  still  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  under  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  again  sent  a 
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letter  of  aid  and  comfort  to  Jefferson  Davis. 
He  wrote : 

Maryland  is  the  object  of  chief  anxiety  with  the 
North  and  the  Administration.  Their  fondest  hope 
will  be  to  command  tiie  Chesapeake  and  relieve  the 
capital.  Their  pride  and  their  fanaticism  would  be  sadly 
depressed  by  a  contrary  issue.  This  will  be  the  great 
point  of  contest  in  all  negotiations. 

.  .  .  lincline  to  think  that  they  are  prepared  toaban- 
don  the  south  of  the  Potomac.  But  not  beyond.  Mary- 
land is  weak.  .She  has  no  military  men  of  talents,  and 
I  did  hear  that  Colonel  Huger  was  olTered  command 
and  declined  it  — however,  his  resignation  had  not  been 
accepted.  Huger  is  plainly  not  competent  for  such  a 
puryx)se.  Lee  "is  in  Virginia.  Think  of  the  condition 
of  B.\ltimore  and  provide  for  it,  for  there  is  the  place 
of  danger.  The  events  at  Baltimore  have  placed  a  new 
aspect  upon  everything  at  the  North.  There  is  a  per- 
fect storm  there.  While  it  has  to  be  met,  no  unnecessary 
addition  should  be  made  to  increase  it.* 

Another  night  of  feverish  pubHc  unrest, 
another  day  of  anxiety  to  the  President  — 
Wednesday,  April  24.  There  was  indeed  no 
attack  on  the  city;  but,  on  the  other  hand, no 
arrival  of  troops  to  place  its  security  beyond 
doubt.  Repetition  of  routine  duties;  repeti- 
tion of  small,  unsubstantial  rumors;  long  faces 
in  the  streets ;  a  holiday  quiet  over  the  city ; 
closed  shutters  and  locked  doors  of  business 
houses ;  the  occasional  clatter  of  a  squad  of 
cavalry  from  point  to  point ;  sentinels  about 
the  departments  ;  sentinels  about  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion;  Willard's  Hotel,  which  a  week 
before  was  swarming  with  busy  crowds,  now 
deserted  as  if  smitten  by  a  plague  —  with 
only  furtive  servants  to  wake  echoes  along 
the  vacant  corridors,  and  in  all  its  vast  array 
of  chambers  and  parlors  but  a  single  lady 
guest  to  recall  the  throng  of  fashion  and 
beauty  which  had  so  lately  made  it  a  scene 
of  unceasing  festivity  from  midday  to  midnight. 
Ever  since  the  telegraph  stopped  on  Sunday 
night  the  Washington  operators  had  been 
listening  for  the  ticking  of  their  instruments, 
and  had  occasionally  caught  fugitive  dis- 
patches passing  between  Maryland  secession- 
ists, which  were  for  the  greater  part  immediately 
known  to  be  unreliable;  for  General  Scott 
kept  up  a  series  of  military  scouts  along  the 
Baltimore  railroad  as  far  as  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, twenty  miles  from  Washington,  from 
which  point  a  branch  railroad  ran  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  former,  twenty  miles  to  Annapolis, 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  general  dared  not 
ri.sk  a  detachment  permanently  to  hold  the 
junction  ;  no  considerable  secession  force  had 
been  encountered,  and  the  railroad  was  yet 
safe.  But  it  was  known,  or  at  least  strongly 
probable,  that  the  volunteers  from  the  North 
had  been  at  Annapolis  since  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Why  did  they  not  land  ?  Why  did  they 
not  advance  ?  The  Annapolis  road  was  known 
"Campbell  to  Davis,  April  23,  1861.   MS. 


to  be  damaged;  but  could  they  not  march 
twenty  miles?  The  previous  day  (April  23) 
had,  by  some  lucky  chance,  brought  a  New 
York  mail  three  days  old.  The  newspapers 
in  it  contained  breezy  premonitions  of  the 
Northern  storm  — Anderson's  enthusiastic  re- 
ception ;  the  departure  of  the  New  York  7th 
regiment;  the  sailing  of  Governor  Sprague 
with  his  Rhode  Islanders ;  the  monster  meet- 
ing in  Union  Square,  with  the  outpouring 
of  half  a  millioii  of  people  in  processions  and 
listening  to  speeches  from  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent stands;  the  energetic  measures  of  the 
New  York  Common  Council;  the  formation 
of  the  Union  Defense  Committee;  whole 
columns  of  orders  and  proclamations;  the 
flag-raisings;  the  enlistments;  the  chartering 
and  freighting  of  ships ;  and  from  all  quarters 
news  of  the  wild,  jubilant  uprising  of  the  whole 
immense  population  of  the  Free  States.  All 
this  was  gratifying,  pride-kindling,  reassuring; 
and  yet,  read  and  re-read  with  avidity  in 
Washington  that  day,  it  would  always  bring 
after  it  the  galling  reflection  that  all  this  mag- 
nificent outburst  of  patriotism  was  paralyzed 
by  the  obstacle  of  a  twenty  miles'  march  be- 
tween Annapolis  and  the  junction.  Had  the 
men  of  the  North  no  legs  ? 

Lincoln,  by  nature  and  habit  so  calm, 
so  equable,  so  undemonstrative,  nevertheless 
passed  this  period  of  interrupted  communica- 
tion and  isolation  from  the  North  in  a  state 
of  nervous  tension  which  put  all  his  great 
powers  of  mental  and  physical  endurance  to 
their  severest  trial.  General  Scott's  reports, 
though  invariably  expressing  his  confidence 
in  successful  defense,  frankly  admitted  the  evi- 
dent danger;  and  the  President,  with  his 
acuteness  of  observation  and  his  rapidity  and 
correctness  of  inference,  lost  no  single  one  of 
the  external  indications  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension. Day  after  day  prediction  failed  and 
hope  was  deferred ;  troops  did  not  come,  ships 
did  not  arrive,  railroads  remained  broken, 
messengers  f;iiled  to  reach  their  destination. 
That  fact  itself  demonstrated  that  he  was  en- 
vironed by  the  unknown  —  and  that  whether 
a  Union  or  a  Secession  army  would  first  reach 
the  capital  was  at  best  an  uncertainty.  To  a 
coarse  or  vulgar  nature  such  a  situation 
would  have  brought  only  one  of  two  feelings 
—  either  overpowering  personal  fear,  or  over- 
weening bravado.  But  Lincoln,  almost  a  giant 
in  [)hysical  stature  and  strength,  combined  in 
his  intellectual  nature  a  masctiline  courage 
and  power  of  logic  with  a  sentimental  ten- 
derness as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  and  an  ideal 
sensitiveness  of  conscience.  This  presidential 
trust  which  he  had  assumed  was  to  him  not 
a  mere  regalia  of  rank  and  honor.  Its  terrible 
duties  and  responsibilities  seemed  rather  a  coat 
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of  steel  armor,  not  only  heavy  to  bear,  but 
cutting  remorselessly  into  the  quick  flesh. 
That  one  of  the  successors  of  Washington 
should  find  himself  even  to  this  degree  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  was  personally  humili- 
ating; but  that  the  majesty  of  a  great  nation 
should  be  thus  insulted  and  its  visible  sym- 
bols of  authority  be  placed  in  jeopardy ;  above 
all,  that  the  hitherto  glorious  example  of  the 
repubhc  to  other  nations  should  stand  in  this 
peril  of  surprise  and  possible  sudden  collapse, 
the  Constitution  be  scoffed  and  jeered,  and 
human  freedom  become  once  more  a  by-word 
and  reproach  —  this  must  have  begot  in  him 
an  anxiety  approaching  torture.  In  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  world  he  was 
holding  the  scales  of  national  destiny;  he 
alone  knew  that  for  the  moment  the  forces 
■which  made  the  beam  vibrate  with  such  un- 
certainty were  beyond  his  control.  In  others' 
society  he  gave  no  sign  of  these  inner  emo- 
tions. But  once,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d, 
the  business  of  the  day  being  over,  the  Execu- 
tive office  deserted,  after  walking  the  floor 
alone  in  silent  thought  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
he  stopped  and  gazed  long  and  wistfully  out 
of  the  window  down  the  Potomac  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  expected  ships;  and,  uncon- 
scious of  any  presence  in  the  room,  at  length 
broke  out  with  irrepressible  anguish  in  the  re- 
peated exclamation,  "  Why  don't  they  come ! 
Why  don't  they  come!" 

One  additional  manifestation  of  this  bitter- 
ness of  soul  occurred  on  the  day  following 
(April  24),  though  in  a  more  subdued  man- 
ner. The  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 6th,  including  several  officers,  came  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  President.  They  were  a  little 
shy  when  they  entered  the  room  —  having  the 
traditional  New  England  awe  of  authorities 
and  rulers.  Lincoln  received  them  with  that 
sympathetic  kindness  and  equality  of  bearing 
which  put  them  at  ease  after  the  interchange 
of  the  first  greetings.  His  words  of  sincere 
thanks  for  their  patriotism  and  their  suffering, 
his  warm  praise  of  their  courage,  his  hearty 
recognition  of  their  great  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  his  earnestly  expressed  confidence  in 
their  further  devotion,  quickly  won  their  trust 
and  respect.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  posi- 
tion and  prospect  of  the  city,  contrasting  their 
prompt  arrival  with  the  unexplained  delay 
which  seemed  to  have  befallen  the  regiments 
from  the  various  States  supposed  to  be  some- 
where on  the  way.  Pursuing  this  theme,  he 
finally  fell  into  a  tone  of  irony  to  which  only 
intense  feeling  ever  drove  him.  "  I  begin  to 
believe,"  said  he,  "  that  there  is  no  North.  The 
7th  regiment  is  a  myth.  Rhode  Island  is  an- 
other. You  are  the  only  real  thing."*  There  are 
*  J.  H.,  Diary.    Unpublished  MS. 


few  parchment  brevets  as  precious  as  such  a 
compliment,  at  such  a  time,  from  such  a  man. 

Plowevermuch  the  tardiness  of  the  Annapo- 
lis reenforcements  justified  the  President's  sar- 
casm, they  were  at  last  actually  on  the  way.  We 
left  Butler  engaged  in  assisting  the  school-ship 
Constitution  to  a  more  secure  position,  ^I'he 
aid  proved  eftectual ;  but  the  day's  work  ended 
by  the  ferry-boat  Alary  land —  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th  being  still  on  board — getting  hard 
aground  in  the  shoal  water  of  Annapolis  Har- 
bor. In  this  helpless  predicament,  with  only 
hard  pilot-bread  and  raw  salt  pork  furnished 
from  the  Constitution  to  eat,  and  no  water  to 
drink,  the  regiment  passed  the  night  of  Sun- 
day. Early  next  rnorning  (Monday,  April  22) 
brought  the  arrival  of  another  ship,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Boston,  containing  the  New 
York  7th ;  and  thus  these  two  regiments,  so 
lately  parted  at  Philadelphia,  were  once  more 
united.  Colonel  Lefferts  had  proceeded  on  his 
independent  course  to  Fort  Monroe  ;  but  re- 
ceiving no  intelligence  concerning  the  Poto- 
mac route,  concluded,  after  all,  to  adopt  the 
more  jjrudent  plan  of  steaming  up  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Annapolis. 

The  Bostoji  at  once  set  to  work,  but  with- 
out eventual  success,  to  pull  the  Maryland 
into  deeper  water.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of 
the  two  regiments  were  holding  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  Commandant  Blake  of 
the  Naval  School  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  Maryland  authorities  on  the  other.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  in  punctilious  assertion  of  the 
paramount  State  sovereignty  of  Maryland,  pro- 
tested, in  writing,  against  landing  the  troops. 
The  mayor  of  Annapohs  joined  in  the  protest; 
though  privately  both  declared  Maryland  was 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  that  they  would  make 
no  military  resistance.  That  afternoon  both 
regiments  were  landed.  There  was  still  a  cer- 
tain friction  of  military  jealousy  and  refusal 
to  cooperate  between  Butler  and  Lefterts; 
both  were  eager  to  proceed  to  Washington, 
but  differed  in  their  plans;  and  the  many  and 
apparently  authentic  rumors  of  the  ojjposing 
force  that  would  meet  them  from  Baltimore 
caused  discussion  and  delay.  They  had  no 
transportation,  few  rations,  and  little  ammu- 
nition. Butler  took  the  first  practical  measures, 
by  ordering  the  railroad  depot  and  buildings 
to  be  occupied.  Here  an  old  locomotive  was 
found,  the  machinery  of  which  had  been  care- 
fully disarranged.  The  mechanical  skill  of  the 
Yankee  militiamen  now  asserted  its  value. 
Private  Charles  Homans,  of  the  Massachusetts 
8th,  at  once  recognized  the  locomotive  as 
having  been  built  in  "our  shop  ";  and  calling 
to  his  hell)  several  machinists  like  himself 
from  among  the  Massachusetts  boys,  they  had 
no  great  difficulty  in.  putting  if  in  running  or- 
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der.  Tuesday  morning  (April  23)  showing  still 
no  warlike  demonstrations  from  any  quarter, 
the  surroundings  of  the  town  were  reconnoi- 
tered,  and  two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts 
8th  pushed  out  three  and  a  half  miles  along 
the  railroad.  A  beginning  was  also  made  to- 
wards repairing  the  track,  which  was  found 
torn  up  and  displaced  here  and  there.  In  this 
work,  and  in  testing  the  newly  re[)aired  loco- 
motive and  improvising  a  train,  another  day 
slipped  by.  In  the  evening,  however,  two  of 
the  eight  messengers  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton to"  Annapolis  succeeded  in  reaching  there, 
the  second  one  bringing  the  detinite  orders  of 
General  Scott  that  Butler  should  remain  and 
hold  the  place,  and  that  the  advancing  troops 
should  repair  the  railroad.  That  night,  also, 
came  four  or  more  steamships  with  as  many 
additional  regiments  of  volunteers. 

Wednesday  morning,  April  24,  being  the 
founh  day  at  Annapolis  for  the  Massachu- 
setts 8th  and  the  third  for  the  New  York  7th, 
they  started  on  their  twenty  miles'  march  to 
the  junction.  A  couple  of  extemporized  plat- 
form cars  on  which  the  "  7th  "  mounted  their 
little  brass  howitzers,  the  patched-up  loco- 
motive, and  two  rickety  passenger  cars  con- 
stituted their  artillery-baggage-supply-ambu- 
lance-and-construction  train  all  in  one.  Thus 
provided,  the  two  regiments  marched,  scouted, 
laid  track,  and  built  bridges  as  occasion  re- 
quired ;  now  fraternizing  and  cooperating 
with  hearty  good-will.  It  was  slow  and  te- 
dious work;  they  were  not  inured  to  nor 
provided  for  even  such  holiday  campaigning 
as  this.  Luckily  they  had  fine  weather  —  a 
warm,  sunny,  spring  day,  succeeded  by  a 
clear  night  with  a  full  moon  to  light  it.  So 
they  clung  pluckily  to  their  duty,  hungry  and 


sleepy  though  they  were,  all  day  and  all  night 
of  ^^'ednesday,  and  arrived  at  the  junction 
about  daybreak  of  Thursday.  All  the  previous 
rumors  had  taught  them  that  here  they  might 
expect' a  rebel  force  and  a  fight.  The  antici- 
pation proved  groundless ;  they  learned,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  train  from  Washington  had 
come  to  this  place  for  them  the  day  before.  It 
soon  again  matle  its  appearance;  and  quickly 
embarking  on  it,  by  noon  the  New  York  7th 
was  at  its  destination. 

Those  who  were  in  the  Federal  capital  on 
that  Thursday,  April  25,  will  never,  during  their 
lives,  forget  the  event.  An  indescribable  gloom 
and  doubt  had  hung  over  Washington  nearly 
a  week,  paralyzing  its  traffic  and  crushing  out 
its  very  life.  As  soon  as  their  coming  was 
known,  an  immense  crowd  gathered  at  the 
depot  to  obtain  ocular  evidence  that  relief  had 
at  length  reached  the  city.  Promptly  debark- 
ing and  forming,  the  7th  marched  from  the 
Capitol  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House.  As  they  passed  up  the  magnificent 
street,  with  their  well-formed  ranks,  their  ex- 
act military  step,  their  soldierly  bearing,  their 
gayly  floating  flags,  and  the  inspiring  music 
of  their  splendid  regimental  band,  they  seemed 
to  sw^eep  all  thought  of  danger  and  all  taint 
of  treason  not  only  out  of  that  great  national 
thoroughfare,  but  out  of  every  human  heart 
in  the  Federal  city.  The  presence  of  this  sin- 
gle regiment  seemed  to  turn  the  scales  of  fate. 
Cheer  upon  cheer  greeted  them,  windows 
were  thrown  up,  houses  opened,  the  popu- 
lation came  forth  upon  the  streets  as  for  a. 
holiday.  It  was  an  epoch  in  American  his- 
tory. For  the  first  time,  the  combined  spirit 
and  power  of  Liberty  entered  the  nation's 
capital. 


LOVE'S    IMAGINING. 

DEAR  Love,  I  sometimes  think  how  it  would  be 
If  thou  shouldst  love  me,  if,  on  such  a  day, 

0  day  of  wonder !  thou  shouldst  come  and  say 

1  love  thee,  or  but  let  me  guess  thy  plea  — 
If  once  thine  eyes  should  brighten  suddenly, 

If  once  thy  step  should  hasten  or  delay 
Because  of  me,  if  once  thy  hand  should  stay 
A  needless  instant  in  my  own!  Ah,  me! 

From  such  imaginings  I  wake  and  start. 

And  flull  and  worthless  life's  endeavors  seem 
Before  the  tender  beauty  of  my  dream  — 

And  then  I  whisper  my  imjiatient  heart, 

"  Be  still,  be  comforted,  O  heart  of  mine. 
Thou  art  not  all  bereft,  the  dream  is  thine." 


Hopestill  Goodwin. 


LUCINA. 

THINE  are  the  buds  within  the  woody  spray 
That  reddens  toward  the  spring  and  lengthening  day; 
Thine  subtly,  from  the  patient  toiling  root, 
To  draw  sweet  currents  to  the  topmost  shoot. — 
Smite  thou  with  solar  shaft. 
Rock  on  ^'Eolian  draft, 
Buffet  with  down-poured  floods, — 
Feed  strong  thy  tenderlings,  the  unblown  buds! 

Thine  are  the  germs  that  when  the  year  died  down 
Hid  them  below  the  year's  despoiled  crown ; 
Thine  to  release  to  them  the  vital  store 
That  garnered  lies  at  the  white  frostless  core.— 

Dislodge  the  cumbering  mold, 

Shower  them  with  Titan's  gold 

In  sylvan  glades,  in  meads ; 
They  are  thy  little  wards,  the  striving  seeds^ 

And  thine  the  yet  unplumed,  unsinging  hope 
Of  singing  ones  that  by  a  sun-warm  slope. 
Or  hollow  where  the  brake  is  first  unfurled, 
Hover,  and  brood  the  center  of  a  world. — 

Be  their  mute  hope  thy  care. 

Soon  on  the  dew-fresh  air 

Faint  hunger-cries  be  heard, — 
Thou  quickener  of  the  nighted,  shell-bound  bird! 

Thine,  thine  all  life  until  the  birth-hour  fall. 
And  nascent  being  waken  at  thy  call : 
Then  fleest  thou,  inconstant,  having  won 
For  each  the  world-embathing  air  and  sun. 

Not  stayed  by  gift  or  vow,— 

A  soft  half-memory  thou, 

A  waning  aureole 
From  the  bright  mist  that  wrapped  the  stranger  soul ! 

Thou— is  it  thou  that  to  the  early  year 
Lendest  a  glory  fugitive  and  dear, 
A  passion  to  its  chill,  dim-colored  flowers, 
A  resdess  vigil  to  its  murmuring  hours? 

O  chary  ministrant 

Of  dreams  revisitant 

When  vernal  winds  arise 
Breathing  vague  cheer  from  other  earth  and  skies  ! 

As  the  pent  leaf  and  song-bird  wait  for  thee 
To  dart  the  orient  beam  that  sets  them  free, 
We  wait  some  tremulous  forerunning  glow, 
Signal  of  life  suprcmer  than  w;e  know.— 

In  shining  mom  and  spring, 

To  fields  Elysian  bring 

And  crown  with  being's  whole, — 
Thou  daybreak  of  the  worn  night-traveling  soul ! 

Edith  M.  nomas. 


^rf  ^  '^ 
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BY    JOHN    G.    XICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


REBELLIOUS     MARYLAND. 

O  sooner  had  the  secession 
ordinance  been  secretly 
passed  by  the  convention 
of  Virginia  than  Governor 
Letcher  notified  Jefferson 
Davis  of  the  event,  and 
(doubtless  by  preconcert) 
a  invited  him  to  send  a  com- 
missioner from  Montgomery  to  Richmond  to 
negotiate  an  alliance.  The  adhesion  of  Vir- 
ginia was  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  and  press- 
ing need  to  the  cotton-States,  that  Davis 
made  the  Vice-President  of  the  new  Confed- 
eracy, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  his  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  accordingly  arrived  at  Richmond  on 
the  2 2d  of  April.  Here  he  found  everything 
as  favorable  to  his  mission  as  he  could  possibly 
wish.  The  convention  was  filled  with  a  new- 
born zeal  of  insurrection  ;  many  lately  stub- 
bom  Union  members  were  willingly  accepting 
oftices  in  the  extemporized  army  of  the  State ; 
the  governor  had  that  day  appointed  Robert 
E.  Lee  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia 
forces,  which  choice  the  convention  immedi- 
ately confirmed.  Stephens  was  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  that  his  real  negotiation  lay  neither 
with  the  governor  nor  the  convention,  but  with 
this  newly  created  military  chieftain.  That 
very  evening  he  invited  Lee  to  a  conference, 
at  which  the  late  Federal  colonel  forgot  the 
sentiment  written  by  his  own  hand  two  days 
before,  that  he  never  again  desired  to  draw  his 
sword  except  in  defense  of  his  native  State,t 
and  now  expressed  great  eagerness  for  the 
proposed  alliance.  Lee  being  willing,  the 
remainder  of  the  negotiation  was  easy;  and 
two  days  afterward  (April  24)  Stephens  and 
certain  members  of  the  convention  signed  a 
formal  military  league,  making  Virginia  an 
immediate  member  of  the  "  Confederate 
States,"  and  y>lacing  her  armies  under  the 
command  of  Jefferson  Davis — thus  treating 
with  contempt  the  convention  proviso  that 
the  secession  ordinance  should  only  take  ef- 
fect after  ratification  by  the  people,  the  vote 
on  which  had  been  set  for  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  May.  Lee  and  others  endured  this 
military  usurpation,  under  which  they  became 

t  I^e  to  General  Scott,  April  20,  1861. 

t  Bird  to  Walker,  April  20,  1861.   War  Recor^Js. 
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beneficiaries,  without  protest.  No  excuse  for 
it  could  be  urged.  Up  to  this  time  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  hostility  to  Virginia  had  been 
made  by  the  Lincoln  administration  —  no 
threats,  no  invasion,  no  blockade;  the  burn- 
ing of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Gosport  were  in- 
duced by  the  hostile  action  of  Virginia  herself. 
On  the  contrary,  even  after  these,  Mr.  I>in- 
coln  repeated  in  writing,  in  a  letter  to  Reverdy 
Johnson  which  will  be  presently  quoted,  the 
declarations  made  to  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioners on  the  13th,  that  he  intended  no  war, 
no  invasion,  no  subjugation  —  nothing  but 
defense  of  the  Government. 

At  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  riot  the  tele- 
graph was  still  undisturbed;  and  by  its  help, 
as  well  as  by  personal  information  and  pri- 
vate letters,  that  startling  occurrence  and 
the  succeeding  insurrectionary  uprising  were 
speedily  made  known  throughout  the  entire 
South,  where  they  excited  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction and  most  sanguine  hopes.  All  the 
Southern  newspapers  immediately  became 
clamorous  for  an  advance  on  Washington ; 
some  of  the  most  pronounced  Richmond  con- 
spirators had  all  along  been  favorable  to  such 
an  enterprise ;  and  extravagant  estimates  of 
possibihties  were  telegraphed  to  Montgomer}-. 
They  set  forth  that  Baltimore  was  in  arms, 
Maryland  rising,  Lincoln  in  a  trap,  and  not 
more  than  1 200  regulars  and  3000  volunteers  in 
Washington ;  that  the  rebels  had  3000  men  at 
Harper's  Ferry;  that  Governor  Letcher  had 
seized  three  to  five  steamers  on  the  James 
River ;  that  the  connecting  Southern  railroads 
could  carry  5000  to  7000  men  daily  at  the  rate 
of  350  miles  per  day. 

As  a  leader  we  want  Davis.  An  hour  now  is  worth 
years  of  common  fighting.  One  dash,  and  Lincoln  is 
taken,  the  country  saved,  and  the  leader  who  does  it  will 
be  immortalized,  t 

This,  from  a  railroad  superintendent  sup- 
posed to  have  practical  skill  in  transportation, 
looked  plausible.  The  Montgomery  cabinet 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and 
on  April  22  Jefferson  Davis  telegraphed  to 
Governor  Letcher  at  Richmond: 

In  addition  to  the  forces  heretofore  ordered,  requisi- 
tions have  been  made  for  13  regiments;  8  to  rendez- 
vous at  Lynchburg,  4  at  Richmond,  and  I  at  Harper's 
Kerry.  Sustain  lialtimore,  if  practicable.  We  reen- 
force  you. 
n  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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This  dispatch  shows  us  what  a  farce  even  the 
Virginia  military  league  was,  since  two  days 
before  its  conclusion  "  foreign  "  rebel  troops 
were  already  ordered  to  the  "sacred  soil" 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  Governor  Letcher  was 
doubtless  willing  enough  to  respond  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Davis,  but  apparently  had  neither 
the  necessary  troops  nor  preparation.  He  had 
as  yet  been  able  to  muster  but  a  shadowy  force 
on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  notwithstanding 
his  adjutant-general's  pretentious  report  of  the 
previous  December.  Nevertheless,  hoping  that 
events  might  ripen  the  opportunity  into  better 
conditions  for  success,  he  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing such  encouragement  and  help  as  were  at 
his  control.  The  rebel  commander  at  Harp- 
er's Ferry  had  already  communicated  with  the 
Baltimore  authorities  and  effected  a  cordial 
understanding  with  them,  and  they  promised 
to  notify  him  of  hostile  menace  or  approach.* 
Mason,  late  senator,  appears  thereupon  to  have 
been  dispatched  to  Baltimore,  t  He  seems  to 
have  agreed  to  supply  the  Maryland  rebels 
with  such  arms  as  Virginia  could  spare ;  and 
some  2000  muskets  actually  found  their  way  to 
Baltimore  from  this  source  during  the  follow- 
ing week,!  though  an  arrangement  to  send 
twenty  cannon  (32-pounders)  to  the  same  city 
from  the  Gosport  navy  yard§  apparently  failed. 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  project  of  a 
dash  at  Washington  found  an  unexpected  ob- 
stacle in  the  counsels  of  Virginia's  new  mili- 
tary chief,  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  State  forces  April  23.  ||  He 
instructed  the  officers  at  Alexandria  and  along 
the  Potomac  to  act  on  the  defensive,  to  es- 
tabli.sh  camps  of  instruction,  and  collect  men 
and  provisions.^  This  course  was  little  to  the 
liking  of  some  of  the  more  ardent  rebels. 
They  telegraphed  (in  substance)  that  Davis's 
immediate  presence  at  Richmond  was  essen- 
tial ;  that  his  non-arrival  was  causing  dissatis- 
faction ;  that  the  troops  had  no  confidence  in 
Lee  and  were  murmuring ;  that  there  were 
signs  of  temporizing,  hopes  of  a  settlement 
without  collision,  and  consequent  danger  of 
demoralization;  that  Lee  "dwelt  on  enthu- 
siasm North  and  against  aggression  from  us." 
Said  another  dispatch : 

Have  conversed  with  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  He 
wishes  to  repress  enthusiasm  of  our  people.  His 
troops  not  ready,  although  pouring  in  every  hour. 
They  remain  here.  General  Cocke  has  three  hundred 
and  no  more.  Corps  of  observation  on  Potomac  near 
Alexandria.  He  considers  Maryland  helpless,  need- 
ing encouragement  and  succor.  Believes  t\\  enly  thou- 
sand men  in  and  near  Washington.** 


*  Harper  to  Richardson,  April  21,  1861.  War 
Records. 

t  Blanchard  to  Howard,  April  23,  1S61.  McPherson, 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion." 

X  Stuart  to  Police  Board,  May  2,  1861.    Ibid.,  p.  394. 


In  no  State  were  the  secession  plottings 
more  determined  or  continuous  than  in  Mary- 
land. From  the  first  a  small  but  able  and 
unwearying  knot  of  Baltimore  conspirators 
sought  to  commit  her  people  to  rebellion  by 
the  empty  form  of  a  secession  ordinance. 
They  made  speeches,  held  conventions,  be- 
sieged the  governor  with  committees;  they 
joined  the  Washington  conspirators  in  trea- 
sonable caucus;  they  sent  recruits  to  Charles- 
ton; they  incited  the  Baltimore  riot;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  doings  they 
reflected  a  strong  minority  sentiment  in  the 
State.  With  such  a  man  as  Pickens  or  Letcher 
in  the  executive  chair  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  in  Governor  Hicks  they  found  a 
constant  stumbling-block  and  an  irremovable 
obstacle.  He  ga\e  Southern  commissioners 
the  cold  shoulder.  He  refused  at  first  to  call 
the  legislature.  He  declined  to  order  a  vote 
on  holding  a  convention.  He  informed  Gen- 
eral Scott  of  the  rebel  plots  of  Maryland,  and 
testified  of  the  treasonable  designs  before  the 
investigating  committee  of  Congress.  His  en- 
emies have  accused  him  of  treachery,  and  cite 
in  proof  a  letter  which  they  allege  he  wrote  a 
few  days  after  Lincoln's  election  in  which  he 
intjuired  whether  a  certain  militia  company 
would  be  "  good  men  to  send  out  to  kill  Lin- 
coln and  his  men."  If  the  letter  be  not  a 
forgery,  it  was  at  most  an  ill-judged  and  awk- 
ward piece  of  badinage;  for  his  repeated  dec- 
larations and  acts  leave  no  doubt  that  from 
first  to  last  his  heart  was  true  to  the  L'nion. 
He  had  the  serious  fault  of  timidity,  and  in 
several  instances  foolishly  gave  way  to  popular 
clamor;  but  in  every  case  he  soon  recovered 
and  resumed  his  hostility  to  secession. 

The  Baltimore  riot,  as  we  have  seen,  put  a 
stop  to  the  governor's  arrangements  to  raise 
and  arm  four  regiments  of  Maryland  volun- 
teers, of  picked  Union  men,  for  United  States 
service  within  the  State  or  at  Washington. 
Instead  of  this,  he,  in  the  flurry  of  the  upris- 
ing, called  out  the  existing  militia  companies, 
mainly  disloyal  in  sentiment  and  officered  by 
secessionists.  The  Baltimore  authorities  col- 
lected arms,  bought  munitions,  and  improvised 
companies  to  resist  the  passage  of  troops, 
they  forbade  the  export  of  provisions,  regu- 
lated the  departure  of  vessels,  controlled  the 
telegraph.  General  Stewart,  commanding  the 
State  militia,  established  posts  and  patrols,  and 
in  effect  Maryland  became  hostile  territory  to 
the  North  and  to  the  Government.  The  Union 
flag  disappeared  from  her  soil.    For  three  or 

^  Watts  to  Lee,  April  27,  1S61.   MS. 
II  Lee,    General    Orders,    April    23,    1S61.       War 
Records. 

^  Lee  to  Cocke,  April  24,  1861.  AVar  Records. 
**  Duncan  to  Walker,  April  26,  1S61.   MS. 
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lour  davs  treason  was  rampant;    all  Union  policy.    "  In  a  word,"  said  he,  "  all  that  your   ' 

men  were  intimidated ;  all  Union  expression  note  suggests  would  be  my  purpose  were  I 

or  manitestation  was  suppressed  by  mob  vio-  intrusted    with  your   high    otfice."    He    also 

lence.    The  hitherto  fearless  Union  newspa-  promised   that   the  President's   note   should 

pers.  in  order  to  save  their  offices  and  mate-  "beheld  perfectly  confidential."  |   But  it  ap- 

rials  from  destruction,  were  compelled  to  drift  pears  that  Mr.  Johnson  chose  his  confidants 

with  the  flood,  and  print  editorials  advising,  with  very   poor  judgment ;    for  within  four   j 

in  vague  terms,  that  all  must  now  unite  m  days  its  substance  was  written  from  Wash- 

the  defense  of  Maryland.    It  was  in  this  storm  ington  direct  to  Jefterson  Davis.§ 
and  stress  of  insurrection  that  Governor  Hicks        By  no  means  the  least  of  the  difficult  prob- 

protested  against  Butler's  landing,  and  sent  lems   before   Mr.    Lincoln   and   his  Cabinet 

Lincoln  hisproposal  of  mediation;*  and  on  was  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the  Mary- 

the  same  day  (April  22),  and  by  the  same  in-  land   legislature,  so  unexpectedly  called   to 

fluence.  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  notify  the  assemble.   The  special  election  in  Baltimore,|| 

legislature  to  meet  on  the  26th.    It  so  hap-  held  imder  secession  terrorism,  had  resulted 

pened  that  the  seats  of  the  Baltimore  members  in    the   unopposed  choice   of  ten   delegates 

were  vacant.    A  special  election,  dominated  from  the   city,   all  believed  to  be  disloyal, 

by  the  same  passions,  was  held  on  the  24th.  and  several  of  them  known  to  be  conspicu- 

dnly  a  "States  Rights"  ticket  was  voted  for;  ous  secessionists.    With  this  fresh  element  of 

and  of  the  30,000  electors  in  the  city  9244,  treason  suddenly  added  to  a  legislative  body 

without  opposition,  elected  the  little  knot  of  so  small  in  numbers,  it  seemed  morally  cer- 

secession  conspirators  —  the  Union  men  not  tain  that  its  first  act  would  be  to  arm  the 

daring  to  nominate  candidates  or  come  to  State,  and   pass  something  equivalent  to  a 

the  polls.  secession    ordinance.    Should    this    be    per- 

For  the  moment  the  leading  Unionists  of  mitted  ?    How  could  it  best  be  prevented  ? 

Maryland  deemed  their  true  role  one  of  pa-  Ought  the  legislature  to  be  arrested  ?  Should 

tience  and  conciliation.  In  this  spirit  Reverdy  it  be  dispersed  by  force?    General  Butler  was 

Johnson,  a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  fame  and  at   Annapolis,  where   it    was   expected  that 

influence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  came  to  the  session  would  be  held,  and  signified  his 

Lincoln  upon  the  stereotyped  errand  to  ob-  more  than  willingness  to  act  in  the  matter, 

tain  some  assurance  in  writing  that  he  medi-  The  plans  were  discussed  in   Cabinet  with 

tated  no  invasion  or  subjugation  of  the  South  ;  great  contrariety  of  opinion.    Some   of  the 

to    which    the    President    confidentially    re-  least  belligerent  of  the  President's  councilors 

plied :  were  by  this    time    in   hot   blood  over   the 

repeated  disasters  and  indignities  which  the 

I  forebore  to  answer  yours  of  the  22d  because  of  my  Government  had  suft'ered,  and  began  to  in- 

aversion  (which  I  thought  you  understood)  to  getting  (\^^aQ.  in  the  unreasoning  temper  and  impa- 

on  paper  and  furnishing  new  grounds  for  misunder-  ,•  r  .1       irritated  niiblic  oninion  of  the 

standing.    I  do  say  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  troops  ^f      f   *^V"^  imtatea  puDUC  opmion  01   me 

here  is  to  defend  this  Capital.    I  do  say  I  have  no  North,  where  one  of  the  largest  and  most  m- 

purpose  to  invade  Virginia  with  them  or  any  other  tluential  journals  had  already  declared  that 

troops,  as  I  understand  the  word  invasion.   But  sup-  ^j^g  country  needed  a  dictator.  Mr.  Bates  filed 

pose   Virginia   sends    her   troops,   or   admits    others  •,,        ■^     ■    •  •„ •  •.    „    ^^^i.^ci-       A^ 

through   her  borders,  to   assail   this    Capital,  am    I  ^  written   opuiion  — m    spirit  a  protest-de- 

not  to  repel  them  even  to  the  crossing  of  the  Poto-  daring  that  the  treasonable  acts  in  Virginia 

mac,  if  I  can  ?   .Suppose  Virginia  erects,  or  permits  to  and  Maryland    were  encouraged  by  the   fact 

be  erected,  batteries  on  the  opposite  shore  to  bombard  ^j^^t  u  ^^^  frighten  nobody,  we"  hurt  nobody  "; 

the  city,  are  we  to  stand  still  and  see  it  done?    In  a  ,,  ,     ,       ?  ■^   a    ,  ^   „.,„„„^*-   .,.^,r  ^*-Uq,.  <v,o,-. 

,  ^i...    .  .       .,  .. »     .  -I     1.    1  thoutrh  lie  lailed  to  suggest  any  other  tnan 

word,  if  Virgmia  strikes  us,  are  we  not  to  strike  back,  '•"'-'"fo"   ji^   i""v-^«   ww   .j    tifa  : 

and  as  effectively  as  we  can?    Again,  are  we  not  to  merely  \  UKlictivc  remedies  that  were  imme- 

hold  Fort  Monroe  (for  instance),  if  we  can?  I  have  diately  feasible.    Mr.  Chase  also  partook  of 

no  objection  to  declare  a  thousand  times  that  I  have  j-]^;^  frame  of  mind,  and  wrote   the   President 
no  purpose  to  invade  Virginia  or  any  other  State,  but  .    ,•.,,  ,  r       .„„  ,1^.,,.    ^^,^,^io;.,f 

F  do  nr^  mean  to  let  them  invade  us  without  striking  ^    ^urt    httlc    note    of   querulous    COmplamt, 

hack.t  eminently   prophetic   of   his   future    feelings 

towards  and  relations  to  Mr.  Lincoln  : 
Mr.   Johnson   replied,   thanking   the   Presi-         j  ^t  me  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  disunionists 

dent    for  his  frankness,  and  indorsing  all  his  have  anticipated  us  in  everything,  and  that  as  yet  we 

"  War  Records.  the  delegates  from  Baltimore,  a  special  election  was 

t  Lincoln  to  Johnson,  \\n\\  24,  1861.    Unpublished  held  in  that  city  on  April  24.    But  one  ticket  was  pre- 

•M.S.  scnted,  and   9244  ballots  were  cast  for  Messrs.  John 

{ Johnson  to  I^incoln,  .April  24,  1861.    Unpublished  C.    Brunc,    Ross    Winans,    Henry    M.    Warfield,   J. 

MS.  Hanson  Thomas,  'i".    Parkin   Scott,   II.    M.    Morfitt, 

♦  Campbell  to  Davi.s,  April  28,  1861.    Unpublished  S.  Teackle  Wallis, Charles  II.  Pitts,  Wm.  G.  Harrison, 

•^JS.  and  Lawrence  Sangston,  the  States  Rights  candidates. 

I  A«  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  had  unsealed  — Scharf, "  History  of  Maryland,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  424. 
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have  accomplished  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  our  Thus  directed,  General  Scott  wrote  to  Gen- 

myn  property     Let  me  beg  you  to  remember  also  that  g^al  Butler  Oil  the  following  day  : 

It  has  been  a  darhng  object  with  the  disunionists  to  se-  °        ^ 

cure  the  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance  by  JNlaryland.  r„  .i,„  ^k^^„„  >  ^r  *i  „        i„    •         \  ,\     c           ■       ■ 

rr\                      f  .u  t       I-                n  1      .1        ■     ■^  1   r  In  tlie  absence  ot  the  undersigned,  the  forecome  m- 

The  passage  of   that  ordinance  will  be  the  signal   for  .       ,-                .          i            ,     n  ■      i-      ^.        t> ,  "*>  '" 

.u         .^         r   i-       ■        c           -.11.       1      ^  T.     -11  structions  are  turned  over  to  Briuaiicr-General  B.  F 

the  entry  of  disunion   forces  into   Mary  and.    It  \vi  n..o„..  ,.f  *u„  at„..  „  .u..  „..    a-  i      .        ^■-"^I'ji  -u.  i^. 


give  a  color  of  law  and  regularity  to  rebellion  and 
thereby  triple  its  strength.  The  custom-house  in  Balti- 
more will  be  seized  and  Fort  Mclienry  attacked  — 
perhaps  taken.  What  ne.xt  ?  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  let 
this  new  success  of  treason  be  inaugurated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops.  Save  us  from  this  new 
humiliation.  A  word  to  the  brave  old  commanding 
general  will  do  the  work  of  prevention.  Vou  alone 
can  "ive  the  word.* 


Butler  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  or  other  offi- 
cer commanding  at  Annapolis,  who  will  carry  them  out 
in  a  right  spirit;  that  is,  with  moderation  and  firmness. 
In  the  case  of  arrested  individuals  notorious  for  their 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  the  jarisoners  will  be 
safely  kept  and  duly  cared  for,  but  not  surrendered 
except  on  the  order  of  the  commander  aforesaid.  % 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  conscious  of 
the  ofienses  which  some  of  their  members  \\  ere 
meditating  against  the  Government,  the  Mary- 
land legislature  abandoned  tlie  idea  of  meet- 


The  bad  taste  and  injustice  of  such  lan- 
guage consisted   in  its  assumption  that  the    •  ,  ,.  i  •    i        ,    , 
President  was  somehow  culpable  for  what  had    '"^.^^  Annapohs,  and  induced  the  governor 


already  occurred,  whereas  Mr.  Chase  had  in 
the  beginning  been  more  conciliatory  tow^ards 
the  rebels  than  had  ]\Ir.  Lincoln. 

With  a  higher  conception  of  the  functions 
of  the  presidential  office,  Mr.  Lincoln  treated 
public  clamor  and  the  fretfulness  of  Cabinet 
ministers  with  the  same  quiet  toleration.  Again, 
as  before,  and  as  ever  afterward,  he  listened 
attentively  to  such  advice  as  his  Cabinet  had 
to  give,  but  reserved  the  decision  to  him- 
self. He  looked  over  the  Attorney-General's 
legal  notes,  weighed  the  points  of  political 
expediency,  canvassed  carefully  the  proba- 
bilities of  military  advantage,  and  embodied 
his  final  directions  in  a  letter  to  General 
Scott: 

My  Dear  Sir  :   The  Maryland  legislature  assem- 


to  convene  their  special  session  at  the  town 
of  Frederick.  Here  Governor  Hicks  sent  them 
his  special  message  on  the  27th,  reciting  the 
recent  occurrences,  transmitting  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  various  Federal  authorities, 
and  expressing  the  conviction  "  that  the  only 
safety  of  Maryland  lies  in  preserving  a  neutral 
position  between  our  brethren  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South."  At  the  same  time  he  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  transit  for  Federal  trooj^s, 
and  counseled  "  that  we  shall  array  ourselves 
for  Lhiion  and  peace."  §  The  lack  of  coherence 
and  consistency  in  the  message  was  atoned 
for  by  its  underlying  spirit  of  loyalty. 

Meanwhile  the  plentiful  arrival  of  volun- 
teers enabled  the  Government  to  strengthen 
its  hold  upon  Annapolis  and  the  railroad. || 
The  military  '•  Department  of  Annapolis  "  was 


bles  to-morrow  at  Annapolis," and  not  improbably  will  Created,  and  General  Butler  assigned  to  Its 
take  action  to  arm  the  people  of  that  State  against  the  command.  This  embraced  twenty  miles  on 
United  States.  The  question  has  been  submitted  to  each  side  of  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  to 
and  considered  by  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  justifi-  Washington  ;^  and  all  of  ALaryland  not  in- 
able,  upon  the  ground  of  necessary  defense,  for  you,  as  ,  ,  ,  P  ,  ^  ", .  .  .  -' 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  ar-  eluded  in  these  limits  was  lelt  in  General  Pat- 
rest  or  disperse  the  members  of  that  body.  I  think  it  terson's"  Department  of  Pennsylvania."  Meas- 
would  not  be  justifiable,  nor  efficient  for  the  desired  ures  were  taken  to  concentrate  sufiicient  troops 
object.  First,  they  have  a  clearly  legal  right  to  assem-  ^^  Harrisburg  and  at  Philadelphia  to  approach 
ble ;   and  we  cannot  know  in  advance  that  their  action  r>i-               ■      c            c             i                                       i 

will  not  be  lawful  and  peaceful.    And  if  we  wait  until  Baltimore  in  force  from  those  quarters  and 

they  shall  have  acted,  their  arrest  or   dispersion  will  permanently  tO  OCCUpy  the  city  ;    and  tO  give 


not  lessen  the  effect  of  their  action. 

Secondly,  yvQ  cannot  permanently  prevent  their  ac- 
tion. If  we  arrest  them,  we  cannot  long  hold  them  as 
prisoners  ;  and,  when  liberated,  they  will  immediately 
reassemble  and  take  their  action.  And  precisely  the 
same  if  we  simply  disperse  them.  They  will  immedi- 
ately reassemble  in  some  other  place. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  only  left  to  the  com- 
manding general  to  watch  and  await  their  action,  which, 
if  it  shall  be  to  arm  their  people  against  the  United 
States,  he  is  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
moans  to  counteract,  even  if  necessary  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  their  cities;  and,  in  the  e.xtremest  neces- 
sity, the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  t 


the  military  ample  authority  for  every  con- 
tingency, the  President  issued  the  following 
additional  order  to  General  Scott: 

You  are  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  at  any  jioint 
on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now 
or  which  shall  be  used  between  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  city  of  Washington  you  find  resistance 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  jiublic  safety,  you  personally,  or 
through  the  officer  in  command  at  the  point  at  which  re- 
sistance occurs,  are  authorized  to  suspend  that  writ.** 


*  Chase  to  Lincoln,  April  24,  1S61.  Schuckers, 
"  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase." 

t  Lincoln  to  Scolt,  April  25,  1861.  Unpublished  MS. 

}  Scott  to  Butler,  .April  26,  1S61.    War  Records. 

'S  Hicks,  Special  Message,  April  27,  1861.  "  Rebel- 
lion Record." 


li  Butler  to  Scott,  April  27,  1861.    War  Records. 

if  General  Orders,  No.  12,  April  27,  1861.  War 
Records. 

**  Lincoln  to  Scott,  April  27,  1S61.  McPhei-son, 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion." 
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Ha\'ing  run  its  course  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  secession  frenzy  of  Baltimore  rapidly 
subsided.  The  railroad  managers  of  that  city 
once  more  tendered  their  services  to  the  War 
Department;  but  Secretary  Cameron, instead 
of  giving  them  immediate  encouragement,  or- 
dered that  the  Annapolis  route  be  opened  for 
public  tra\  el  and  traffic.  Their  isolation,  first 
created  by  the  bridge-burning,  was  thus  con- 
tinued and  soon  began  to  tell  seriously  upon 
their  business  interests,  as  well  as  upon  the 
general  industries  and  comfort  of  the  city. 
On  the  4th  of  May  (leneral  Butler,  under 
Scott's  orders,  moved  forward  and  took  post 
with  two  regiments  at  the  Relay  House, 
eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  where  he  could 
control  the  westward  trains  and  cut  off  com- 
munication with  Harper's  Ferry.  The  signifi- 
cance of  all  these  circumstances  did  not  escape 
the  popular  observation  and  instinct.  The 
Union  newspapers  took  courage  and  once 
more  printed  bold  leaders;  the  city  govern- 
ment dismissed  the  rebel  militia  and  permitted 
bridges  and  telegraphs  to  be  repaired.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  to  attend  the 
coming  special  session  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and 
also,  by  special  message  to  the  legislature  and 
publication  in  the  newspapers,  repudiated  the 
charge  that  he  had  consented  to  the  bridge- 
burning.  More  than  all,  the  Unionists  of  both 
city  and  State,  gaining  confidence  with  the 
strong  evidences  of  reaction,  began  to  hold 
meetings  and  conventions  vigorously  to  de- 
nounce secession,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
they  were  in  a  decided  majority. 

Little  by  little  loyalty  and  authority  assert- 
ed themselves.  About  the  ist  of  May  Gen- 
eral Scott  began  preparing  to  reestablish  the 
transit  of  troops  through  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  9th  the  first  detachment  since  the  riot 
of  April  19  successfully  made  the  journey. 
Some  1300  men  in  all,  including  Slierman's 
regular  battery  from  Minnesota  rnd  500  reg- 
ulars from  Texas,  were  brought  in  transports 
from  Perryville  and  landed  at  Locust  Point 
under  the  guns  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  embarked 
in  cars,  and  carried  through  South  Baltimore. 
The  city  authorities,  poHce,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people  were  present;  and  the  pre- 
cautions and  arrangements  were  so  thorough 
that  not  the  slightest  disturbance  occurred. 
Four  days  after  this  (.May  13)  the  railroad 
brought  the  first  train  from  l'hiladcli)hia  over 
its  repaired  track  and  restored  bridges. 

The  .Maryland  legislature,  finding  its  occu- 
pation gone,  and  yet  nursing  an  obstinate  se- 
cession sympathy,  adjourned  on  May  14  to 
meet  again  on  the  4th  of  June.  About  the 
same  time  the  people  of  Baltimore  underwent 
a  surprise.     Late  on  the  evening  of  May  13, 


under  cover  of  an  opportune  thunder-storm. 
General  Butler  moved  from  the  Relay  House 
into  the  city  with  about  a  thousand  men,  the 
bulk  of  his  force  being  the  famous  Massachu- 
setts 6th,  which  had  been  mobbed  there  on  the 
19th  of  April.  The  movement  was  entirely  un- 
authorized and  called  forth  a  severe  rebuke 
from  General  Scott;  but  it  met  no  opposition 
and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  impatient 
public  opinion  of  the  North,  which  could 
ill  comprehend  the  serious  military  risk  it 
involved.  The  general  carried  his  spirit  of 
bravado  still  farther.  He  made  his  camp  on 
Federal  Hill,  which  he  proceeded  to  fortify ; 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  only  thirty-five  men  to  seize  a  lot 
of  arms  stored  near  the  locality  of  the  riot. 
The  little  squad  of  volunteers  found  the  ware- 
house and  were  given  possession  of  the  arms, — 
2200  muskets  sent  from  Virginia,  and  4020 
pikes  of  the  John  Brown  pattern,  made  for  the 
city  by  the  Winans  establishment  during  theriot 
week, — and  loading  them  on  thirty-five  wagons 
and  drays  started  for  Fort  McHenry  over  some 
of  the  identical  streets  where  the  Massachusetts 
men  had  been  murdered  by  the  mob.  It  was  al- 
ready late  when  this  long  procession  got  un- 
der way;  large  crowds  collected,  and  riotous 
demonstrations  of  a  threatening  character  were 
made  at  several  points.  Fortunately,  the  police 
gave  efficient  assistance,  and  what  might  eas- 
ily have  become  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
life  was  by  their  vigilance  averted. 

Also  coincident  with  this,  the  Union  cause 
gained  another  signal  advantage  in  Maryland. 
Governor  Hicks's  courage  had  risen  with  the 
ebb  of  disloyalty  throughout  the  State;  and 
as  soon  as  the  legislature  was  adjourned  he 
issued  his  proclamation  calling  into  the  service 
of  the  LTnited  States  the  four  regiments  he 
originally  promised  under  the  President's  call. 
These  were  rapidly  formed,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Union  army  under  a  new  call. 
Amidst  these  fluctuations  the  more  belligerent 
Maryland  rebels  also  formed  companies  and 
went  South  —  some  to  Richmond,  some  to 
the  rebel  camp  at  Harper's  Ferry.  But  the 
fraction  of  military  aid  which  Maryland  finally 
gave  to  the  rebellion  rose  to  no  special  signifi- 
cance. 

Out  of  these  transactions,  however,  there 
arose  a  noteworthy  judicial  incident.  A  man 
named  John  Merryman,  found  recruiting  as  a 
lieutenant  for  one  of  these  rebel  companies,  was 
nrrested  (May  25)  and  imjjrisoned  in  Fort 
McHenry.  Chief-Justice  Taney,  then  in  Bal- 
timore, being  applied  to,  issued  a  writ  o{ habeas 
corpus  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him.*  Gen- 
eral Cadwalader,  at  this  time  in  command, 
made  a  respectful  reply  to  the  writ,  alleging 

*  Tyler,  "  Memoir  R.  15.  Taney,"  pp.  640-642. 
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e,OVKRNOR   T.   H.   HICKS.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    BY   BRADY.) 

Merryman's  treason,  and  stating  further  that 
the  President  had  authorized  him  to  suspend 
the  writ  in  such  cases ;  and  requested  the 
Chief- Justice  to  postjjone  further  action  till 
the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  President.* 
This  avowal  aroused  all  the  political  ire  of  the 
Chief-Justice;  he  was  struck  with  a  judicial 
blindness  which  put  disloyalty,  conspiracy, 
treason,  and  rebellion  utterly  beyond  his  offi- 
cial contemplation.  He  saw  not  with  the  eye 
of  a  great  judge  the  offended  majesty  of  the 
law  commanding  the  obedience  of  all  citizens 
of  the  repubhc,  but  only,  with  a  lawyer's  mi- 
croscopic acuteness,  the  disregard  of  certam 
technical  forms  and  doubtful  professional 
dicta.  The  personal  restraint  of  one  traitor  in 
arms  became  of  more  concern  to  him  than  the 
endangered  fate  of  representative  government 
to  the  world. 

The  Chief-Justice  immediately  ordered  an 
attachment  to  issue  against  Cieneral  Cadwal- 
ader  for  contempt ;  upon  which  the  marshal 
made  return  that  he  was  unable  to  serve  it, 
being  denied  entrance  to  Fort  McHenry. 
Thereupon  the  Chief-Justice  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  superior  military  force,  but  de- 
clared "  that  the  President,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  cannot  suspend 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor 
authorize    a  military  officer   to  do  it,"  and 

*  Tyler,  "  Memoir  R.  B.  Taney,"  pp.  643,  644. 
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that  Merryman  ought  therefore  to  be  im- 
mediately discharged;  and  went  on  to 
say  "  that  he  should  cause  his  opinion 
when  filed,  and  all  the  proceedings,  to  be 
laid  before  the  President,  in  order  that 
he  might  perform  his  constitutional  duty 
to  enforce  the  laws  by  securing  obedience 
to  the  process  of  the  United  States." 

To  this  general  purport  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice filed  his  written  opinion  on  the  ist  of 
June,t  and  caused  a  copy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President. 

Of  that  opinion  it  will  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  quote  the  criticism  of  one  of  the 
profoundest  and  most  impartial  jurists  of 
that  day: 

Chief-Justice  Taney's  opinion  in  Merryman's 
case  is  not  an  authority.  This,  of  course,  is 
said  in  tlie  judicial  sense.  But  it  is  not  even 
an  argument,  in  the  full  sense.  He  does  not 
argue  the  question  from  the  language  of  the 
clause,  nor  from  the  history  of  the  clause,  nor 
from  the  jirinciples  of  tlie  Con.stitution,  except 
by  an  elaborate  depreciation  of  tlie  President's 
office,  even  to  tlie  extent  of  making  him,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army,  called  from  the 
States  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  no 
more  than  an  assistant  to  the  marshal's  posse  — 
the  deepest  plunge  of  judicial  rlietoric.  The  opin- 
ion, moreover,  has  a  tone,  not  to  say  a  ring,  of 
disaffection  to  tlie  Presidcnt,andto  the  Northern 
and  Western  side  of  his  house,  which  is  not  com- 
fortable to  suppose  in  the  person  who  fills  the  central 
seat  of  impersonal  justice.  % 

To  this  estimate  of  the  spirit  of  Chief- Justice 
Tane\'s  view  we  may  properly,  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation, here  add  President  Lincoln's  own 
official  answer  to  its  substance.  No  attention 
was  of  course  paid  to  the  transmitted  papers; 
but  the  President  at  the  time  of  their  receipt 
was  already  engaged  in  preparing  his  message 
to  the  coming  special  session  of  Congress, 
and  in  that  document  he  presented  the  justi- 
fication of  his  act.  The  original  draft  of  the 
message,  in  Lincoln's  autograph  manuscript, 
thus  defines  the  (executive  authority  with  that 
force  of  statement  and  strength  of  jihraseology 
of  wliich  he  was  so  consummate  a  master: 

Soiin  after  the  tir.-~t  call  for  militia,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
10  authorize  the  conimanding  general,  in  pro]ier  cases, 
according  to  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  ]irivilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  lorpiis  —  or,  in  other  words,  to 
arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses and  forms  of  law,  such  indi\iduals  as  he  might 
deem  dangerous  to  the  pul)lic  safety.  At  my  verbal 
request,  as  well  as  by  the  general's  own  inclination, 
this  authority  has  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly. 
Nevertheless,  the  legality  and  pro]iriety  of  what  has 
been  done  under  it  are  questioned  ;  and  I  have  been 
reminded  from  a  higli  ijuarter  that  one  w  ho  is  sworn 
to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  " 
should  not  himself  be  one  to  violate  them.  Of  course  I 
gave  some  consideration  to  the  questions  of  power  and 

X  Horace  Binney,  "  The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of 
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propriety  before  I  acted  in  this  matter.  The  whole  of 
the  laws  which  I  have  sworn  to  take  care  that  they  be 
faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  to 
be  executed,  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must 
I  have  allowed  them  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even 
had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in 
such  extreme  tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty,  that 
practically  it  relieves  more  of  the  guilty  than  the  inno- 
cent, should,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  be  violated  ?  To 
state  the  question  more  directly,  are  all  the  laws  but 
one  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  Government  itself  go  to 
pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated  ?  Even  in  such  a  case 
I  should  consider  my  official  oath  broken,  if  I  should 
allow  the  Government  to  be  overthrown,  when  I  might 
think  the  disregarding  the  single  law  would  tend  to 
preserve  it.  But  in  this  case  I  was  not,  in  my  own 
judgment,  driven  to  this  ground.  In  my  opinion,  I 
violated  no  law.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  provision —  is  a  provision  —  that  such  privi- 
lege may  be  suspended  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  I  decided 
that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  tliat  the  public 
safety  does  require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  I  author- 
ized to  be  made.  Now  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and 
not  the  executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the 
Con-.tilution  itself  is  silent  as  to  which,  or  who,  is  to 
exercise  the  power;  and  as  the  provision  plainly  was 
made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  in- 
tended that  in  every  case  the  danger  should  run  its 
course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the 
very  assembling  of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was 
intended  in  this  case  by  the  rebellion.* 

The  alterations  and  corrections  from  tliis 
first  draft  into  the  more  impersonal  form  as 
finally  .sent  to  Congress  and  officially  printed, 

"  Lincoln,  Special  Message,  July  4,  1861.  Autograpli 
MS.  of  original  draft. 


but  nowise  changing  its  argument  or  substance, 
are  also  entirely  in  Lincoln's  handwriting. 
That  second  and  corrected  form  better  befits 
the  measured  solemnity  of  a  State  paper. 
But  in  the  language  quoted  above  we  seem 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  living 
workings  of  Lincoln's  mind,  and  in  this  light 
the  autograph  original  possesses  a  peculiar  bi- 
ographical interest  and  value. 

MISSOURI. 

The  governor  of  Missouri,  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson,  was  early  engaged  in  the  secession 
conspiracy,  though,  like  other  border-State 
executives,  he  successfully  concealed  his  ex- 
treme designs  from  the  pubHc.  There  was  an 
intolerant  pro-slavery  sentiment  throughout 
the  State  ;  but,  unlike  other  border  States, 
it  contained  a  positive  and  outspoken  minor- 
ity of  equally  strong  antislavery  citizens  in  a 
few  localities,  chiefly  in  the  great  commercial 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  up  mainly  of  its 
German  residents  and  voters,  numbering  fully 
one-half  the  total  population,  which  in  i860 
was  160,000.  This  was  the  solitary  exception  to 
the  general  pro-slavery  reaction  in  the  whole 
South  during  the  decade.  Here,  in  1856,  a 
young,  talented,  courageous  leader  and  skill- 
ful politician,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., though  him- 
self a  slaveholder,  had  dared  to  advocate  the 
doctrine  and  policy  of  gradual  emancipation, 
and  on  that  issue  secured  an  election  to  Con- 
gress. The  same  issue  repeated  in  1858 
brought  him  sufficiently  near  an  election  to  enti- 
tle him  to  contest  his  opponent's  seat.  In  i860 
Blair  and  his  followers,  now  fully  acting  with 
the  Republican  party,  cast  17,028  votes  for 
Lincoln,  while  the  remaining  votes  in  the  State 
were  divided  as  follows:  Douglas,  58,801 ;  Bell, 
58,372  ;  Breckinridge,  31,317.  Blair  was  also 
again  elected  to  Congress.  The  combined 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Bell  vote  showed  an 
overwhelming  Union  majority ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor elected  by  the  Douglas  plurality  almost 
immediately  became  a  disunionist  and  seces- 
sion conspirator. 

With  Blair  as  a  leader,  and  such  an  organ- 
ized minority  at  his  call,  the  intrigues  of  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  to  force  Missouri  into  secession 
met  from  the  outset  with  many  difficulties, 
notwithstanding  the  governor's  official  powers, 
influential  following,  and  the  prevalent  pro- 
slavery  opinion  of  the  State.  The  legislature 
was  sufficiently  subservient  ;  it  contained  a 
majority  of  radical  secessionists,  and  only 
about  fifteen  unconditional  Union  members, 
who,  however,  were  vigilant  and  active,  and 
made  the  most  of  their  minority  influence. 
The  same  general  expedients  resorted  to  in 
other  States  by  the  conspirators  were  used  in 
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Missouri  —  visits  and  speeches  from  Southern 
commissioners ;  messages  and  resokitions  of 
"  Southern  "  rights  and  sympathy  and  strong 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-coercion ; 
mihtary  bills  and  measures  to  arm  and  con- 
trol the  State;  finally,  a  "sovereign"  State 
Convention.  Here  they  overshot  their  mark. 
A  strong  majority  of  Union  members  was 
elected.  The  convention  met  at  Jefferson  City, 
the  State  capital,  adjourned  to  the  healthier 
atmosphere  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  an  outspoken 
report  and  decided  votes  condemned  secession 
and  took  a  recess  till  December  following. 

The  secession  leaders,  however,  would  not 
accept  their  popular  defeat.    In  the 
interim    Sumter   fell,  and    Lincoln      ; 
issued  his  call  for  troops.  Governor      : 
Jackson,  as  we  have  seen,  insulting- 
ly denounced    the    requisition    as 
"  illegal,    unconstitutional,    revolu- 
tionary, inhuman,  and  diabolical,'' 
and  again  convened  his  rebel  legis- 
lature  in    extra  session  to    do  the 
revolutionary  work  which  the  "  sov- 
ereign "  Missouri  convention   had 
so  recently  condemned. 

It  was  an  essential  feature  of 
Governor  Jackson's  programme  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  St.  Louis 
arsenal,  and  as  early  as  January  he 
had  well-nigh  completed  his  intrigue 
for  its  surrender  to  the  State  by  a 
treacherous  officer.  But  suspicion 
was  aroused,  the  commandant 
changed,  and  the  arsenal  reen- 
forced;  by  the  middle  of  February 
the  garrison  had  been  increased  to 
488  regulars  and  recruits.  In  the 
mean  time  local  intrigue  was  active. 
The  secessionists  organized  bodies 
of  ''Minute  men"  to  capture  it, 
while  the  Union  men  with  equal 
alertness  formed  a  safety  committee, 
and  companies  of  Home  Guards  to 
join  in  its  defense.  These  latter  were 
largely  drawn  from  the  German  part 
of  the  city,  to  which  the  arsenal 
lay  contiguous,  and  their  guardian- 
ship over  it  was  therefore  more 
direct  and  effective.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated, 
and  making  Montgomery  Blair  his  postmaster- 
general  and  Edward  Bates  his  attorney-gen- 
eral, Missouri  had  virtually  two  representatives 
in  the  Cabinet.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  brother 
of  Montgomery,  therefore  found  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  having  the  command  of  the  arsenal 
given  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  not  only  a 
devoted  soldier,  but  a  man  of  thorough  anti- 
slavery  convictions.  Lyon  was  eager  to  forestall 
the  secession  conspiracy  by  extensive  prepar- 
ation and  swift  repression;   but  the  depart- 


ment commander,  General  Harney,  and  the 
ordnance  officer,  Major  Hagner,  whom  Lyon 
had  displaced,  both  of  more  slow  and  cautious 
temper,  and  reflecting  the  local  political  con- 
servatism, thwartetl  and  hampered  Lyon  and 
Blair,  who  from  the  beginning  felt  and  acted 
in  concert.  No  great  difficulty  grew  out  of 
this  antagonism  till  the  President's  call  for 
troops;  then  it  created  discussion,  delay,  want 
of  cooperation.  Blair  could  not  get  his  volun- 
teers mustered  into  service,  and  Governor 
Yates  of  Illinois  could  get  no  arms.  The  Pres- 
ident finally  grew  impatient.  Harney  was 
relieved  and  called  to  Washington,  and  Lyon 
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directed  to  muster-in  and  ami  the  four  Mis- 
souri regiments  of  volunteers  with  all  expe- 
dition, and  to  send  the  extra  arms  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  while  three  Illinois  regiments 
were  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  assist  in  guard- 
ing the  arsenal. 

These  orders  were  issued  in  Washington  on 
April  20.  By  this  time  St.  Louis,  like  the 
whole  Union,  was  seething  with  excitement, 
except  that  public  opinion  was  more  evenly 
divided  than  elsewhere.  There  were  Union 
speeches  and  rebel  speeches;  cheers  for  Lin- 
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coin  and  cheers  for  Davis;  Union  flags 
and  rebel  flags ;  Union  headquarters  and 
rebel  headquarters.  With  this  also  there 
was  mingled  a  certain  antipathy  of  na- 
tionality, all  the  Ciermans  being  deter- 
mined L'nionists.  The  antagonism  quick- 
ly grew  into  armed  organizations.  The 
Unionists  were  mustered,  armed,  and 
drilled  at  the  arsenal  as  United  States 
volunteers.  On  the  other  hand  Governor 
Jackson,  having  decided  on  revolution, 
formed  at  St.  Louis  a  nominal  camp  of 
instruction  under  the  State  militia  laws. 
The  camp  was  established  at  Lindell's 
Grove,  was  christened  "  Camp  Jackson," 
in  honor  of  the  governor,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  D.  M. 
Frost,  a  West  Point  graduate.  Two  reg- 
iments quickly  assembled,  and  a  third 
was  in  process  of  formation.  The  flag  of 
the  United  States  still  floated  over  it  and 
many  Unionists  were  in  the  ranks  of  the 
old  holiday  parade  militia  companies, 
but  the  whole  leadership  and  animating 
motive  were  in  aid  of  rebellion :  it  was 
already  literally  one  of  Jefferson  Davis's 
outposts.  As  soon  as  Governor  Jackson 
had  avowed  his  treason,  he  dispatched 
two  confidential  agents  to  Montgomery 
to  solicit  arms  and  aid,  by  whom  Jef- 
ferson Davis  wrote  in  reply : 

.\fter   learning  as  well  as  I  could   from  the 
gentlemen  accredited  to  me  what  was  most  need- 
ful for  the  attack  on  the  arsenal,  I  have  directed 
that  Captains  Green  and  Duke  should  be  fur- 
nished with  two  i2-pounder  howitzers  and  two 
32-pounder  guns,  with  the  proper  ammunition 
for  each.     These  from   the   commanding  hills 
will  be  effective,  both  against  the  garrison  and 
to  breach  the  inclosing  walls  of  the  place.       I 
concur  with  you  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
capturing  the  arsenal  and  securing  its  supplies,     . 
rendered  doubly  important  by  the  means  taken 
to  obstruct  your  commerce  and  render  you  unarmed 
NHCtims  of  a  hostile  invasion.    We  look  anxiously  and 
hopefully  for  the  day  when  the  star  of  Missouri  shall 
be  added  to  the  constellation  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  .\merica.* 

In  reality  he  already  regarded  the  "star" 
as  in  the  "constellation."  Three  days  later 
the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor: 

Can  you  arm  anrl  cfjuip  one  regiment  of  infantry 
for  service  in  Virginia  to  rendezvous  at  Richmond  ? 
Transportation  will  be  provided  by  this  (iovernment. 
The  regiment  to  elect  its  own  officers,  and  must  enlist 
for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, t 

In  face  of  the  overwhelming  Union  senti- 
mcTit  of  Missouri,  so  lately  manifested  l)y  the 

•  Davids  to  Jack'^on,  .April  23,  1S61.  War  Records. 
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{Jackson  to  Walker,  May  5,  1S61.    War  Records. 
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action  of  the  State  convention,  Governor 
Jackson  was  not  prepared  for  so  bold  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  therefore  wrote  in  reply  : 

Yours  of  the  26th  ultimo,  via  Louisville,  is  received. 
T  have  no  legal  authority  to  furnish  the  men  you  de- 
sire. Missouri,  you  know,  is  yet  under  the  tyranny 
of  Lincoln's  government  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  forms  go. 
W^c  arc  wofully  deficient  here  in  arms  and  cannot  fur- 
nish them  at  present;  but  so  far  as  men  are  concerned 
we  have  plenty  of  them  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
march  at  any  moment  to  the  defense  of  tlie  South. 
Our  legislature  has  just  met,  and  I  doulit  not  will  give 
me  all  necessary  authority  over  the  matter.  If  you  can 
arm  the  men  they  will  go  whenever  wanted,  and  to 
any  point  where  they  may  be  most  needed.  I  send 
this  to  Mem]ihis  by  private  hand,  being  afraid  to  trust 
our  mails  or  telegraphs.  Let  me  hear  from  you  by 
the  same  means.  Missouri  can  and  will  \i\\\.  one  hun- 
dred tJiousand  men  in  the  field  if  ie(|uire(i.  We  are 
using  every  means  tf)  arm  our  ]ieo|:)le,  and  until  we 
are  better  jircjiarcd  must  move  cautiously.  I  write 
this  in  confidence.  With  my  prayers  for  your  success, 
etc.t 
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First  to  capture  the  arsenal  and  then  to 
reenforce  the  armies  of  Jefferson  Davis  was 
doubtless  the  immediate  object  of  Camp  Jack- 
son. It  would  be  a  convenient  nucleus  which 
at  the  given  signal  would  draw  to  itself  simi- 
lar elements  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Already  the  arsenal  at  Liberty  —  the  same  one 
from  which  arms  were  stolen  to  overawe  Kan- 
sas in  1855  —  had  been  seized  on  April  20 
and  its  contents  appropriated  by  secessionists 
in  western  Missouri.  Jeff  M.  Thompson  had 
been  for  some  weeks  drilling  a  rebel  camp  at 
St,  Joseph,  and  threatening  the  neighboring 
arsenal  at  Leavenworth.  The  legislature  was 
maturing  a  comprehensive  military  bill  which 
would  give  the  governor  power  to  concentrate 
and  use  these  scattered  fractions  of  regiments. 
Until  this  was  passed,  Camp  Jackson  had  a 
lawful  existence  under  the  old  militia  laws. 

But  the  Union  Safety  Committee,  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Blair  and  Captain  Lyon,  followed 
the  governor's  intrigue  at  every  step,  and 
reporting  the  growing  danger  to  Washington 
received  from  President  Lincoln  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  overcome  it.  An  order  to 
Captain  Lyon  read  as  follows  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that 
you  enroll  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
the  loyal  citizens  of  St  Louis  and  vicinity,  not  exceed- 
ing, witli  those  heretofore  enlisted,  ten  thousand  in 
number,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  Missouri ;  and  you  will,  if  deemed 
necessary  for  that  purpose  by  yourself  and  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  T.  Filley,  John  How,  James  O.  Broadhead, 
Samuel  T.  Glover,  J.  Witzig,  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Jr.,  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  etc.* 

It  was  upon  this  order,  with  certain  addi- 
tional details,  that  General  Scott  made  the 
indorsement,  "  It  is  revolutionary  times,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  object  to  the  irregularity 
of  this." 

The  Union  Safety  Committee  soon  had  in- 
disputable evidence  of  the  insurrectionary 
purposes  and  preparations.  On  the  night 
of  May  8  cannon,  ammunition,  and  several 
hundred  muskets,  sent  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
were  lauded  at  the  St.  Louis  levee  from  a  New 
Orleans  steamer,  and  at  once  transferred  to 
Camp  Jackson.  They  had  been  brought  from 
the  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
and  were  a  part  of  the  United  States  arms 
captured  there  in  January  by  the  governor  of 
that  State.  The  proceeding  did  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  Safety  Committee,  but 
the  material  of  war  was  allowed  to  go  unob- 
structed to  the  camp.  The  next  day  Captain 
Lyon  visited  Camp  Jackson  in  disguise,  and 
thus  acquainting  himself  personally  with  its 
condition,  strategical  situation,  and  surround- 
ings matured  his  plan  for  its  immediate  cap- 
ture. All  legal  obstacles  which  had  been  urged 
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against  such  a  summary  proceeding  were  now 
removed  by  the  actual  presence  in  the  camp 
of  the  hostile  supplies  brought  from  Baton 
Rouge. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  10 
a  strong  battalion  of  regulars  with  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  four  regiments  of  Missouri  Vol- 
unteers, and  two  regiments  of  Home  Guards, 
all  under  command  of  Captain  Lyon,  were 
rapidly  marching  through  different  streets  to 
Camp  Jackson.  Arrivetl  there,  it  was  but  a 
moment's  work  to  gain  the  appointed  posi- 
tions surroundmg  the  camp,  antl  to  plant  the 
batteries,  ready  for  action,  on  commanding 
elevations.  General  Frost  heard  of  their  com- 
ing, and  undertook  to  avert  the  blow  by  send- 
ing Lyon  a  letter  denying  that  he  or  his  com- 
mand, or  "  any  other  part  of  the  State  forces," 
meant  any  hostility  to  the  United  States — 
though  it  was  himself  who  had  endeavored 
to  corrupt  the  commandant  of  the  arsenal 
in  January,  t  and  who,  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor,!  had  outlined  and  recommended 
these  very  military  i)roceedings  in  Missouri, 
convening  the  legislature,  obtaining  heavy 
guns  from  Baton  Rouge,  seizing  the  Liberty 
arsenal,  and  establishing  this  camp  of  instruc- 
tion, expressly  to  oppose  President  Lincoln. 

So  far  from  being  deterred  from  his  purpose, 
Lyon  refused  to  receive  Frost's  letter;  and, 
as  soon  as  his  regiments  were  posted,  sent  a 
written  demand  for  the  immediate  surrender 
of  Camp  Jackson,  "  with  no  other  condition 
than  that  all  persons  surrendering  under  this 
demand  shall  be  humanely  and  kindly  treatetl." 
The  case  presented  no  alternative ;  and  seeing 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  resolute  man,  Frost 
surrendered  with  the  usual  protest.  Camp  and 
property  were  taken  in  possession  ;  arms  were 
stacked,  and  preparation  made  to  march  the 
prisoners  to  the  arsenal,  where  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  were  paroled  and  disbanded. 

Up  to  this  time  everything  had  proceeded 
without  casualty,  or  even  turbulent  disorder ; 
but  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  street  popu- 
lace followed  the  march  and  crowded  about  the 
camp.  Most  of  them  were  peaceful  spectators 
whose  idle  curiosity  rendered  them  forgetful  of 
danger;  but  among  the  mmiber  was  the  usual 
proportion  of  lawless  city  rowdies,  of  combat- 
ive instincts,  whose  very  nature  impelled  them 
to  become  the  foremost  elements  of  disorder 
and  revolution.  Many  of  them  had  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  expected  conflict  with  such  weap- 
ons as  they  could  seize;  anil  now  as  the  home- 
ward march  began  they  pressed  defiantly  upon 
the  troops,  with   cheers  for  Jeff  Davis  and 

*  Cameron  to  Lyon,  April  30,  1S61.    War  Records. 
t  Frost  to  Jackson,  January  24,  1S61.     Peckham, 
"  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,"  p.  43. 

X  Frost  to  Jackson,  April  15,  1861.    Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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insults  and  bitter  imprecations  upon  the  sol- 
diers. It  seems  a  fatality  that  when  a  city 
raob  in  anger  and  soldiers  with  loaded  guns 
are  by  any  circumstances  thrown  into  close 
contact  It  produces  the  same  incidents  and 
results.  There  are  insult  and  retort,  a  rush  and 
a  repulse ;  then  comes  a  shower  of  missiles, 
finaliv  a  pistol-shot,  and  after  it  a  return  volley 
from  the  troops,  followed  by  an  irregular  fusil- 
lade from  both  sides.  Who  began  it,  or  how  it 
was  done,  can  never  be  ascertained.  It  so  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion,  both  at  the  head  and 
rear  of  the  marching  column  and  during  a 
momentary  halt ;  and,  as  usual,  the  guilty  es- 
caped, and  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren tell  in  their  blood,  while  the  crowd  fled 
pell-mell  in  mortal  terror.  Two  or  three  sol- 
diers and  some  fifteen  citizens  were  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

As  at  Baltimore,  the  event  threw  St.  Louis 
into  the  excitement  of  a  general  riot.  Gun 
stores  were  broken  into  and  newspaper  offices 
threatened ;  but  the  police  checked  the  out- 
break, though  public  tranquillity  and  safety 
were  not  entirely  restored  for  several  days. 

Aside  from  its  otherwise  deplorable  results, 
the  riot  produced,  or  rather  magnified,  a  mili- 
tary and  political  complication.  On  the  day 
after  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  General 
Harney  returned  from  Washington,  and  once 
more  assumed  command.  His  journey  also 
was  eventful.  Arrested  by  the  rebels  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  he  had  been  sent  to  Richmond ; 
there  the  authorities,  anxious  to  win  him 
over  to  secession  by  kindness,  set  him  at  lib- 
erty. Proof  against  their  blandishments,  how- 
ever, he  merely  thanked  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, and,  loyal  .soldier  as  he  was,  proceeded 
to  his  superiors  and  his  duty  at  Washington, 
This  circumstance  greatly  aided  his  explana- 
tions and  excuses  before  General  Scott,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  the  Cabinet,  and  secured 
his  restoration  as  Department  Commander. 

But  his  return  to  St,  Louis  proved  ill  timed. 
His  arrival  there  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
over  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  riot 
emphasized  and  augmented  the  antagonism 
between  the  radical  Unionists,  led  by  Blair  and 
Lyon,  and  the  pro-slavery  and  conservative 
Unionists,  who  now  made  the  general  their 
rallying  point.  Paying  too  much  attention  to 
the  complaints  and  relying  too  blindly  upon 
the  false  representations  and  promises  of  se- 
cession conspirators  like  Frost,  and  greatly 
unrlerrating  the  active  elements  of  rebellion 
in  .Missouri,  Harney  looked  coldly  upon  the 
volunteers  and  talked  of  disbanding  the  Home 
(iuards.  This  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
the  Union  Safety  ("ommittee  and  President 
Lmcoln's  orders.  Delegations  of  equally  influ- 
ential citizens  representing  both  sides  went  to 


Washington,  in  a  stubborn  mistrust  of  each  oth- 
er's motives.  In  their  a])peal  to  Lincoln,  Lyon's 
friends  found  a  ready  advocate  in  Mr.  Blair, 
Postmaster-General,  and  Harney's  friends  in 
Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney- General;  and  the  Mis- 
souri discord  was  thus  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  at  a  very  early  date,  transplanted  into  the 
Cabinet  itself.  This  local  embitterment  in  St. 
Louis  beginning  here  ran  on  for  several  years, 
and  in  its  varying  and  shifting  phases  gave 
the  President  no  end  of  trouble  in  his  endeavor 
from  first  to  last  to  be  just  to  each  faction. 

Harney  was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  General  Scott ;  besides,  he 
was  greatly  superior  in  army  rank,  being  a 
brigadier-general,  while  Lyon  was  only  a  cap- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  Lyon's  capture  of 
Camp  Jackson  had  shown  his  energy,  cour- 
age, and  usefulness,  and  had  given  him  great 
popular  eclat.  Immediately  to  supersede  him 
seemed  like  a  public  censure.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  cases  where  unforeseen  circum- 
stances created  a  dilemma,  involving  irritated 
personal  susceptibilities  and  delicate  questions 
of  public  expediency. 

President  Lincoln  took  action  promptly  and 
firmly,  though  tempered  with  that  forbear- 
ance by  which  he  was  so  constantly  en- 
abled to  extract  the  greatest  advantage  out 
of  the  most  perplexing  complications.  The 
delegations  from  Missouri  with  their  letters 
arrived  on  May  i6,  a  week  after  the  Camp 
Jackson  aftair.  Having  heard  both  sides,  Lin- 
coln decided  that  in  any  event  Lyon  must  be 
sustained.  He  therefore  ordered  that  Harney 
should  be  relieved,  and  that  Lyon  be  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  this  change  might  not  fall  too  harshly, 
Lincoln  did  not  make  his  decision  public,  but 
wrote  confidentially  to  Frank  Blair,  under  date 
of  May  i8: 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  have  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
here  about  St.  I^ouis.  I  understand  an  order  has  gone 
from  the  War  Department  to  you,  to  be  delivered  or 
witliheld  in  your  discretion,  reheving  General  Harney 
from  his  command.  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
order  wlien  it  was  made,  though  on  the  whole  I  thought 
it  l)est  to  make  it ;  but  since  then  I  have  become  more 
doubtful  of  its  propriety.  I  do  not  write  now  to  coun- 
termand it,  but  to  say  I  wish  you  would  withhold  it, 
unless  in  your  judgment  the  necessity  to  the  contrary 
is  very  urgent.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
We  had  better  have  him  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  It 
will  dissatisfy  a  good  many  who  otherwise  would  be 
quiet.  More  than  all,  we  first  relieve  him,  then  restore 
him,  and  now  if  we  relieve  him  again  the  public  will 
ask,  "Why  all  this  vacillation  ?"  Still,  if  in  your  judg- 
ment it  is  indispensable,  let  it  lie  so. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  both  Blair  and 
Lyon,  with  commendable  prudence,  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  President's  suggestion. 
Since  Harney's  return  from  Washington  his 
words  and  acts  had  been  more  in  conformity 
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with  their  own  policy.  He  had  published  a  j)roc- 
lamation  defending  antl  justifying  the  capture 
of  Camp  Jackson,  and  declaring  that  "  Mis- 
souri must  share  the  destiny  of  the  Union," 
and  that  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States 
would  be  exerted  to  maintain  her  in  it.  Espe- 
cially was  the  proclamation  unsparing  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  recent  military  bill  of  the 
rebel  legislature. 

This  bill  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
an  indirect  secession  ordinance,  ignoring  even  the 
forms  resorted  to  by  other  States.  Manifestly  its  most 
material  provisions  are  in  conllict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States.  To  this  extent  it 
is  a  nullity,  and  cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  be  up- 
held. .  .  .  Within  the  field  and  scope  of  my  com- 
mand and  authority  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
must  and  shall  be  maintained,  and  no  subterfuges, 
whether  in  the  form  of  legislative  acts  or  otherwise,  can 
be  permitted  to  harass  or  oppress  the  good  and  law- 
abiding  people  of  Missouri.  I  shall  exert  my  authority 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from  violations 
of  every  kind,  and  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  suppress 
all  unlawful  combinations  of  men,  whether  formed  un- 
der pretext  of  military  organizations,  or  otherwise.* 

He  also  suggested  to  the  War  Department 
the  enlistment  of  Home  Guards  and  the  need 
of  additional  troops  in  Missouri.  So  far  as 
mere  theory  and  intention  could  go,  all  this 
was  without  fault.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  Harney's  entire  loyalty,  and  of  his  skill 
and  courage  as  a  soldier  dealing  with  open 
enemies.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  possess 
the  adroitness  and  daring  necessary  to  circum- 
vent the  secret  machinations  of  traitors. 

Governor  Jackson,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  belonged  by  nature  and  instinct  to 
the  race  of  conspirators.  He  and  his  rebel 
legislature,  convened  in  special  session  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  were  panic-stricken  by  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  On  that  night 
of  May  10  the  governor,  still  claimuig  and 
wielding  the  executive  power  of  the  State, 
sent  out  a  train  to  destroy  the  telegraph  and  to 
burn  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Osage  River, 
in  order  to  keep  the  bayonets  of  Lyon  and 
Blair  at  a  safe  distance.  At  night  the  legisla- 
ture met  for  business,  the  secession  members 
belted  vvitli  pistols  and  bowie-knives,  with  guns 
lying  across  their  desks  or  leanmg  against 
chairs  and  walls,  while  sentinels  and  soldiers 
filled  the  corridors  and  approaches.  The  city 
was  in  an  uproar;  the  young  ladies  of  the 
female  seminary  and  many  families  were  moved 
across  the  river  for  security.t  AH  night  long 
the  secession  governor  and  his  secession  ma- 
jority hurried  their  treasonable  legislation 
through  the  mere  machinery  of  parliamentary 
forms.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 

*  Harney,  Proclamation,  May  14, 1861.  War  Records, 
t  Peckham,"  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,"pp.  16S-178. 
t  Price,   Harney  Agreement,   May  21,   1861.    War 
Records. 


famous  military  bill  and  kindred  acts  were 
passed.  It  appropriated  three  millions;  autlio- 
rized  the  issue  of  bonds;  diverted  the  school 
fund;  anticipated  two  years'  taxes;  made  the 
governor  a  military  dictator,  and  ignored  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  in  truth, as  Harney 
called  it,  "an  indirect  secession  ordinance." 

Armed  with  these  revolutionary  enactments, 
but  still  parading  his  State  authority.  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  undertook  cautiously  to  con- 
solidate his  military  power.  Ex-Governor 
Sterling  Price  was  appointed  Major-General 
commanding  the  Missouri  State  Guard;  who, 
more  conveniently  to  cloak  the  whole  con- 
spiracy, now  sought  an  interview  with  Harney, 
and  entered  with  him  into  a  public  agreement, 
vague  and  general  in  its  terms,  "  of  restoring 
peace  and  good  order  to  the  people  of  the 
State  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the 
general  and  State  government.s." 

Cieneral  Price,  having  by  commission  full  authority 
over  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  undertakes, 
with  tlie  sanction  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  already 
declared,  to  direct  the  whole  power  of  the  State  officers 
to  maintain  order  within  the  State  among  the  people 
thereof,  and  General  Harney  publicly  declares  that,  this 
object  being  thus  assured,  he  can  have  no  occasion, 
as  he  has  no  wish,  to  make  military  movements  which 
might  otherwise  create  excitements  and  jealousies, 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  to  avoid. t 

Blinded  and  lulled  by  treacherous  profes- 
sions, Harney  failed  to  see  that  this  was  evad- 
ing the  issue  and  committing  the  flock  to  the 
care  of  the  wolf.  Price's  undertaking  to 
"  maintain  order  "  was,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
than  the  organization  of  rebel  companies  at 
favorable  points  in  the  State,  and  immediately 
brought  a  shower  of  Union  warnings  and 
complaints  to  Harney.  Within  a  week  the 
information  received  caused  him  to  notify 
Price  of  these  complaints,  and  of  his  intention 
to  organize  Union  Home  Guards  for  protec- 
tion.§  More  serious  still,  reliable  news  came 
that  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  the  Ar- 
kansas border.  Price  replied  with  his  blandest 
assurances,  denying  everything.  Tlie  aggres- 
sions, he  said,  were  acts  of  irresponsible  in- 
dividuals. To  organize  Home  Guards  would 
produce  neighborhood  collision  and  civil  war. 
He  should  carry  out  the  agreement  to  the 
letter.  Should  troops  enter  Missouri  from 
Arkansas  or  any  other  State  he  would  "  cause 
them  to  return  instanter."  || 

Harney,  taking  such  declarations  at  their 
surface  value,  and  yielding  himself  to  the 
suggestions  and  advice  of  the  St.  Louis  con- 
servatives who  disliked  Lyon  and  hated  Blair, 
remained   inactive,  notwithstanding   a  sharp 

^  Harney  to  Price,  May  27,  1861.    War  Records. 
II  Price    to    Harney,    May  28   and  May  29.    War 
Records. 
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admonition  from  Washington.    The  Adjutant- 
General  wrote: 

The  President  observes  with  concern  that  not- 
wnthstanding  the  pledge  of  the  State  authorities  to 
cooperate  in  preserving  peace  in  Missouri,  loyal 
citizens  in  great  numbers  continue  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes.  .  .  .  The  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union  by  the  Slate  authorities  of  Missouri  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  have  already  falsified 
their  professions  too  often,  and  are  too  far  commit- 
ted to  secession,  to  be  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
and  you  can  only  be  sure  of  their  desisting  from  their 
wicked  purposes  when  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  pros- 
ecute them.  Vou  will  therefore  be  unceasingly  watchful 
of  their  movements,  and  not  permit  the  clamors  of  their 
partisans  and  opponents  of  the  wise  measures  already 
taken  to  prevent  you  from  checking  every  movement 
against  the  Government,  however  disguised,  under  the 
pretended  State  authority.  The  authority  of  the  United 
States  is  paramount,  and  whenever  it  is  apparent  that 
a  movement,  whether  by  color  of  State  authority  or 
not,  is  hostile,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  put  it  down.* 

Harney  had  announced  this  identical  policy 
in  his  proclamation  of  May  14.  The  difficulty 
was  that  he  failed  to  apply  and  enforce  his 
o\n\  doctrines,  or  rather  that  he  lacked  pene- 
tration to  discern  the  treachery  of  the  State 
authorities.  He  replied  to  the  War  Department : 

My  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  General 
Price,  in  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  in  his  loyalty  to 
the  Government  remains  unimpaired.  His  course  as 
President  of  the  State  Convention  that  voted  by  a 
large  majority  against  submitting  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, and  his  eftbrts  since  that  time  to  calm  the 
elements  of  discord,  have  served  to  confirm  the  high 
opinion  of  him  I  have  for  many  years  entertained,  t 

Lyon  and  Blair  were  much  better  informed, 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  Lincoln: 

...  I  have  to-day  delivered  to  General  Harney 
the  order  of  the  i6th  of  May  above  mentioned  reliev- 
ing him.  feeling  that  the  progress  of  events  and  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  this  State  make  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  assume  the  grave  responsibility  of  this  act,  the 
discretionary  power  in  the  premises  having  been  given 
me  by  the  President,  t 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  duly 
sustained  the  act. 

This  change  of  command  soon  brought 
matters  in  Missouri  to  a  crisis.  The  State  au- 
thorities were  quickly  convinced  that  Lyon 
would  tolerate  no  evasion,  temporizing,  or  mis- 
understandmg.  They  therefore  asked  an  in- 
terview;  and  Lyon  sent  Governor  Jackson 

•TTiomas  to  Harney,  May  27,  i86r.    War  Records. 

t  Harney  to  Thomas,  June  5,  1861.    War  Records. 

\V.  V.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  the  President,  May  30,  1861. 
Peckham,  "General  Nathaniel  Lyon,"  p.  223. 

%  In  issuing  this  prfx:lamation  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
solemn  duty  to  remind  you  that  Missouri  is  still  one 
of  the  United  Slates;  that  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  State  government  dr>es  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 
power  to  disturb  that  relation  ;  that  that  power  has 
been  wi.sely  vested  in  a  convention  which  will  at 
the  prrrtxrr  time  express  your  sovereign  will ;  and  that 
meanwhile  it  i.s  your  duly  to  obey  all  conslilutionalrc- 
quirementi  of  the  Federal  Government. 


and  General  Price  a  safeguard  to  visit  St.  Louis. 
They  on  the  one  part,  and  Lyon  and  Blair  on 
the  other,  with  one  or  two  witnesses,  held  an  in- 
terview of  four  hours  on  June  11.  The  gov- 
ernor proposed  that  the  State  should  remain 
neutral ;  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  organ- 
ize the  militia  under  the  military  bill,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Union  Home  Guards  should 
be  disarmed  and  no  further  Federal  troops 
should  be  stationed  in  Missouri.  Lyon  rejected 
this  proposal,  insisting  that  the  governor's 
rebel "  State  Guards  "  should  be  disarmed  and 
the  mihtary  bill  abandoned,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  enjoy  its  unrestricted 
right  to  move  and  station  its  troops  through- 
out the  State,  to  repel  invasion  or  protect  its 
citizens.    This  the  governor  refused. 

So  the  discussion  terminated.  Jackson  and 
Price  hurried  by  a  special  train  back  to  Jeffer- 
son City,  burning  bridges  as  they  went.  Ar- 
rived at  the  capital,  the  governor  at  once 
published  a  proclamation  of  war.  He  recited 
the  interview  and  its  result,  called  fifty  thou- 
sand militia  into  the  active  service  of  the 
State,  and  closed  his  proclamation  by  coupling 
together  the  preposterous  and  irreconcilable 
announcements  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  declaration  of  war  against  them  —  a  very 
marvel  of  impudence,  even  among  the  numer- 
ous kindred  curiosities  of  secession  literature.  § 

This  sudden  announcement  of  active  hostil- 
ity did  not  take  Lyon  by  surprise.  Thoroughly 
informed  of  the  conspirators'  plans,  he  had 
made  his  own  preparations  for  equally  ener- 
getic action.  Though  Jackson  had  crippled 
the  railroad,  the  Missouri  River  was  an  open 
military  highway,  and  numerous  swift  steam- 
boats lay  at  the  St.  Louis  wharf  On  the  aft- 
ernoon of  June  13  he  embarked  one  of  his 
regular  batteries  and  several  battalions  of  his 
Missouri  Volunteers,  and  steamed  with  all 
possible  speed  up  the  river  to  Jefferson  City, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  leading  the  m.ovement 
in  person.  He  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and,  landing,  took  possession  of  the  town  with- 
out resistance,  and  raised  the  Union  flag  over 
the  State-house.  The  governor  and  his  ad- 
herents hurriedly  fled,  his  Secretary  of  State 
carrying  off  the  great  seal  with  which  to  cer- 
tify future  pretended  official  acts. 

But  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your 
first  allegiance  is  due  to  your  own  State,  and  that  you 
are  under  no  obligalitjn  whatever  to  obey  the  7incon- 
stihitional  edicts  of  the  military  despotism  which  has 
enthroned  itself  at  Washington,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
infamous  and  degrading  sway  of  its  wicked  minions  in 
this  .State.  No  brave  and  true-hearted  Missourian  will 
obey  one  or  submit  to  the  other.  Rise,  then,  and  drive 
out  ignominiously  the  invaders  who  have  dared  to 
desecrate  tlic  soil  which  your  labors  have  made  fruit- 
ful, and  which  is  consecrated  by  your  homes.  [Jack- 
son, Proclamation, June  12,  1861.  Peckham, "General 
Nathaniel  I -yon,"  p.  252.] 
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There  had  been  no  time  for  the  rebellion  to 
gather  any  head  at  the  capital ;  but  at  the  town 
of  Boonville,  fifty  miles  farther  \.\\)  the  river, 
General  Price  was  collecting  some  fragments 
of  military  companies.  This  nucleus  of  op- 
position Lyon  determined  also  to  destroy. 
Leaving  but  a  slight  guard  at  the  capital,  he 
reembarked  his  force  next  day,  and  reaching 
Boonville  on  the  17th  landed  without  diffi- 
culty, and  put  the  half-formed  rebel  militia 
to  flight  after  a  spirited  but  short  skirmish. 
General  Price  prudently  kept  away  from 
the  encounter;  and  Governor  Jackson,  who 
had  come  hither,  and  who  witnessed  the 
disaster  from  a  hill  two  miles  distant,  once 
more  betook  himself  to  flight.  Two  on  the 
Union  and  fifteen  on  the  rebel  side  were 
killed. 

This  atTair  at  Boonville  was  the  outbreak  of 
open  warfare  in  Missouri,  though  secret  mili- 
tary aggression  against  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  been  for  nearly  six  months  car- 
ried on  by  the  treasonable  State  officials,  aided 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  conspiracy  in  the 
cotton-States. 

The  local  State  government  of  Missouri, 
thus  broken  by  the  hostility  of  Governor  Jack- 
son and  subordinate  officials,  was  soon  regu- 
larly restored.  It  happened  that  the  Missouri 
State  convention,  chosen,  as  already  related, 
with  the  design  of  carrying  the  State  into  re- 
bellion, but  which,  unexpectedly  to  the  con- 
spirators, remained  true  to  the  Union,  had, 
on  adjourning  its  sessions  from  March  to  De- 
cember, wisely  created  an  emergency  commit- 
tee with  power  to  call  it  together  upon  any  nec- 
essary occasion.  This  committee  now  issued  its 
call,  under  which  the  convention  assembled  in 
Jefterson  City  on  the  22d  of  July.  Many  of  its 
members  had  joined  the  rebellion,  but  a  full 
constitutional  quorum  remained,  and  took  up 
the  task  of  reconstituting  the  disorganized  ma- 
chinery of  civil  administration.  By  a  series  of 
ordinances  it  declared  the  State  offices  vacant, 
abrogated  the  military  bill  and  other  treason- 
able legislation,  provided  for  new  elections, 
and  finally,  on  the  31st  of  July,  inaugurated  a 
provisional  government,  which  thereafter  made 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  its  official  headtjuarters. 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  a  conservative,  was  made 
governor.  He  announced  liis  unconditional 
adherence  to  the  Union,  and  his  authority  was 
immediately  recognized  l)y  the  greater  portion 
of  the  State.  Missouri  thus  remained  through 
the  entire  war,  both  in  form  and  in  substance, 
a  State  in  the  Union. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  minority  of  its 
population,  scattered  in  many  parts,  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  sympathy  for  the  re- 
bellion. The  conspiracy  so  long  nursed  by 
Governor  Jackson  and  his  adherents  had  taken 


deep  and  pernicious  root.  An  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  suddenly  sprung  up.  Amidst 
a  strongly  dominant  loyalty  there  smoldered 
the  embers  of  rebellion,  and  during  the  whole 
civil  war  there  blazed  up  fitfully,  often  where 
least  expected,  the  flames  of  neighborhood 
strife  and  guerrilla  warfare  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  fierceness  not  equaled  in  any  other 
State.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  narrate 
how,  under  cover  of  this  sentiment,  the  lead- 
ers of  secession  bands  and  armies  made  re- 
peated and  desolating  incursions;  and  how, 
some  months  later.  Governor  Jackson  with  his 
perambulating  State  seal  set  up  a  pretended 
legislature  and  State  government,  and  the 
Confederate  authorities  at  Richmond  enacted 
the  farce  of  admitting  Missouri  to  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  It  was,  however,  from  first 
to  last,  a  palpable  sham;  the  pretended  Con- 
federate officials  in  Missouri  had  no  capital  or 
archives,  controlled  no  population,  perma- 
nently held  no  territory,  collected  no  taxes ; 
and  Governor  Jackson  was  nothing  more  than 
a  fugitive  pretender,  finding  temporary  refuge 
within  Confederate  camps. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  forming  McClellan's  department,  were 
bounded  south  of  the  Ohio  River  by  the  single 
State  of  Kentucky,  stretching  from  east  to 
west,  and  occupying  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  Ohio  line.  Kentucky  was  a  slave  State. 
This  domestic  institution  allied  her  naturally 
to  the  South,  and  created  among  her  people 
a  pervading  sympathy  with  Southern  com- 
plaints and  demands.  Her  geographical  po- 
sition and  her  river  commerce  also  connected 
her  strongly  with  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  traditions  of  her  local  politics  bound 
her  indissolubly  to  the  Union.  The  fame  of 
her  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  rested  upon 
his  lifelong  efforts  for  its  perpetuity.  The 
compromise  of  1850,  which  thwarted  and  for 
ten  years  postponed  the  Southern  rebellion, 
was  his  crowning  political  triumph.  But 
Henry  Clay's  teaching  and  example  were 
being  warped  and  perverted.  A  feebler 
generation  of  disci|)les,  unable,  as  he  would 
have  done,  to  tlistinguish  between  honorable 
compromise  and  ruinous  concession,  under- 
took now  to  quell  war  by  refusing  to  take 
up  arms ;  desired  an  appeal  from  the  battle- 
field to  moral  suasion  ;  proposed  to  preserve 
the  Government  by  leaving  revolution  un- 
checked. 

The  legislature,  though  appealing  to  the 
South  to  stay  secession,  and  though  firmly 
refusing  to  call  a  State  convention,  never- 
theless protested  against  the  use  of  force  or 
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coercion  by  the  General  Government  against 
the  seceding  States.  John  J.  Crittenden  took 
similar  ground,  counseling  Kentucky  to  stand 
by  the  I'nion  and  correctly  characterizing 
secession  as  simple  revolution.  Nevertheless 
he  advised  against  the  policy  of  coercion,  and 
said  of  the  seceded  States,  "  Let  them  go  on 
in  peace  with  their  experiment."*  A  public 
meeting  of  leading  citizens  at  Louisville  first 
denounced  secession  and  then  denounced 
the  President  tor  attempting  to  put  down 
secession.  They  apostrophized  the  flag  and 
vowed  to  maintain  the  Union,  but  w-ere 
ready  to  fight  Lincoln,  t  It  makes  one 
smile  to  read  again  the  childish  contradic- 
tions which  eminent  Kentucky  statesmen 
uttered  in  all  seriousness. 

A  people  that  have  prospered  beyond  example  in 
the  records  of  time,  free  and  self-governed,  without 
oppression,  without  taxation  to  be  fell,  are  now  going 
to  cut  each  other's  throats;  and  why?  Because  Presi- 
dents Lincoln  and  Davis  could  n't  settle  the  etiquette 
upon  which  the  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Fort  Sumter.  + 

This  was  the  analysis  of  one.  Another  was 
equally  infelicitous : 

Why  this  war  ?  .  .  .  Because  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  country  and  Mr.  Davis  could 
not  be,  and  therefore  a  Southern  Confederacy  was  to 
be  formed  by  Southern  demagogues,  and  now  they  are 
attempting  to  drag  you  on  with  them.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  fight  the  North  or  South,  but,  firm  in  our  position, 
tell  our  sister  border  States  that  with  them  we  will 
stand  to  maintain  the  Union,  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  uphold  our  honor  and  our  flag,  which  they  would 
trail  in  the  dust.  ...  If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight 
Lincoln  and  not  our  Government.  $ 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  quite 
as  illogical.   They  declared  that 

the  present  duty  of  Kentucky  is  to  maintain  her  pres- 
ent independent  position,  taking  sides  not  with  the 
.Administration,  nor  with  the  seceding  States,  but  with 
the  Union  against  them  both  ;  declaring  her  soil  to  be 
sacred  from  the  hostile  tread  of  either;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  make  the  fleclaration  good  with  her  strong 
right  arm.  || 

The  preposterous  assumption  was  also 
greatly  strengthened  in  the  popular  mind  by 
the  simultaneous  publication  of  an  address 
of  the  same  tenor  in  Tennessee,  from  John 
Bell  and  others.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
four  candidates  for  President  in  the  election 
of  i860  —  the  one  for  whom  both  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  cast  their  electoral  votes;  and 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  "Constitutional 
Union  "  party  had  in  many  ways  reiterated 
his   and   their  devotion  to  "  the  Union,  the 

"  Crittenden,  .speech  lx:fore  Kentucky  legislature, 
March  26,  1861.   New  York  "Tribune,"  March  ^o. 

t" Rebellion  Record." 

{James  Gnthric,  speech  at  Ixjuisvillc,  Ky.,  April 
18.   1861.     Ibid. 


Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws."  The  address  distinctly  disapproved 
secession ;  it  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  ;  it  unequivocally  avowed  the 
duty  of  Tennessee  to  resist  by  force  of  arms 
the  subjugation  of  the  South.^  What  shall  be 
said  when  men  of  re])uted  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience proclaim  such  inconsistencies  ?  All 
these  incidents  are  the  ever-recurring  signs  of 
that  dangerous  demoralization  of  public  senti- 
ment, of  that  utter  confusion  of  political  prin- 
ciples, of  that  helpless  bewilderment  of  public 
thought,  into  which  portions  of  the  country 
had  unconsciously  lapsed. 

Governor  Magofiin  of  Kentucky  and  his 
personal  adherents  seem  to  have  been  ready 
to  rush  into  overt  rebellion.  His  official 
message  declared  that  Kentucky  would  resist 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  "to  the  death,  if  necessary";  that  the 
Union  had  practically  ceased  to  exist;  and  that 
she  would  not  stand  by  with  folded  arms 
while  the  seceded  States  were  being  "  subju- 
gated to  an  anti-slavery  Government."  With 
open  contumacy  he  replied  to  President  Lin- 
coln's official  call,  "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no 
troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing 
her  sister  Southern  States."  **  He  applied  to 
Jefferson  Davis  for  arms,  and  to  the  Louisville 
banks  for  money,  but  neither  effort  succeeded. 
The  existing  legislature  contained  too  many 
Union  members  to  give  him  unchecked  con- 
trol of  the  public  credit  of  the  State.  He  was 
therefore  perforce  driven  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  "  neutrality,"  as  the  best  help  he 
could  give  the  rebellion.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  without  power  for  mischief.  The  militia 
of  Kentucky  had  recently  been  reorganized 
under  the  personal  influence  and  direction  of 
S.  B.  Buckner,  who,  as  inspector-general,  was 
the  legal  and  actual  general-in-chief.  Buck- 
ner, like  the  governor,  ex- Vice-President 
Breckinridge,  and  others,  was  an  avowed 
"  neutral  "  but  a  predetermined  rebel,  who  in 
the  following  September  entered  the  military 
service  of  Jefferson  Davis.  For  the  present 
his  occupation  was  rather  that  of  political  in- 
trigue to  forward  the  secession  of  Kentucky, 
which  he  carried  on  under  pretense  of  his  for- 
mal and  assumed  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernor to  employ  the  "  State  Guard,"  or  rather 
its  shadow  of  autliority,  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lation of  "  State  neutrality  "  by  either  the 
Southern  or  the  Northern  armies. 

The  public  declarations  and  manifestations 
in  Kentucky  were  not  reassuring  to  the  people 

^  Archibald  Dixon,  speech  at  Louisville,  April  18, 
1861.     Ibid. 
II  "  Rebellion  Record." 
If  Ibid. 
***  Magoffin  to  Cameron,  April  15,1861.  War  Records. 
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north  of  the  Ohio  hnc.    Governor  Morton  of 
Indiana  wrote : 

The  country  along  the  Ohio  River  bordering  on 
Kentucky  is  in  a  state  of  intense  alarm.  The  people 
entertain  no  lioubt  but  that  Kentucky  will  speedily  go 
out  of  the  Union.  They  are  in  daily  fear  that  maraud- 
ing parties  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  will  plunder 
and  burn  their  towns.* 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  this  fear 
was  not  dissipated.  General  McClellan  wrote : 

The  frontier  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  in  a  very  ex- 
cited and  almost  dangerous  condition.  In  Ohio  there  is 
more  calmness.  I  have  been  in  more  full  communica- 
tion with  the  people.  A  few  arms  have  been  supplied, 
and  all  means  have  been  taken  to  quiet  them  along  the 
frontier.  Special  messengers  have  reached  me  from 
the  governors  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  demanding  heavy 
guns  and  expressing  great  alarm.  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Williams  to  confer  with  Governor  Morton,  to  tell  him 
that  1  have  no  heavy  guns,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
impropriety  of  placing  them  in  position  along  the 
frontier  just  at  the  present  time.  I  have  promised 
Governor  V^ates  some  heavy  guns  at  Cairo  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  them. 

McClellan  himself  was  not  free  from  appre- 
hension : 

I  am  very  anxious  to  learn  the  views. of  the  Gen- 
eral [Scott]  in  regard  to  western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri.  At  any  moment  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  act  in  some  one  of  these  directions.  From 
reliable  information  I  am  sure  that  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  is  a  traitor.  Buckner  is  under  his  influ- 
ence, so  it  is  necessary  to  watch  them.  I  hear  to-night 
that  one  thousand  secessionists  are  concentrating  at  a 
point  opposite  Gallipolis.    Cairo  is  threatened.! 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  reenforce  and 
fortify  Cairo,  place  several  gunboats  on  the 
river,  and  in  case  of  need  to  cross  into  Ken- 
tucky and  occupy  Covington  Heights  for  the 
better  defense  of  Cincinnati. 

This  condition  of  affairs  brought  another 
important  question  to  final  decision.  The 
governor  of  Illinois  had  ordered  the  summary 
seizure  of  war  material  at  Cairo,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  formally  approved  it.  Ordi- 
nary river  commerce  was  more  tenderly  dealt 
with.    Colonel  Prentiss  wrote : 

No  boats  have  been  searched  unless  I  had  been  pre- 
viously and  reliably  informed  that  they  had  on  board 
munitions  of  war  destined  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  all  cases  where  we  have  searched  we 
have  found  such  munitions.  My  policy  has  been  such 
that  no  act  of  my  command  could  be  construed  as  an 
insult,  or  cause  to  any  State  for  secession.  X 

But  the  threatening  demonstrations  from 
the  South  were  beginning  to  show  that  this 
was  a  dangerous  leniency.    McClellan  thcre- 

*  Morton  to  Cameron,  April  28,  1861.   War  Recorrls. 
t  McClellan   to   Townsend,    May    10,   iS6i.     War 
Records. 
X  Prentiss  to  Headquarters. 
$  McClellan  to  Scott,  May  7,  1861.    War  Records. 

II  Townsend  to  McClellan,  May  8,  1861.  Ibid. 


fore  asked  explicitly  whether  provisions  des- 
tined for  the  seceded  States  or  for  the  .Southern 
army  should  longer  be  permitted  to  be  sent,§ 
to  which  an  official  order  came  on  May  8 : 
"  Since  the  order  of  the  2d,  the  Secretary  of 
War  decides  that  provisions  must  be  stopped 
at  Cairo."  II 

In  reality  matters  in  Kentucky  were  not 
quite  so  bad  as  they  appeared  to  the  public 
eye.  With  sober  second  thought,  the  underly- 
ing loyalty  of  her  people  began  to  assert  itself. 
Breckinridge  and  his  extreme  Southern  doc- 
trines had  received  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  the  votes  of  the  Slate.^  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  had  been  a 
consistent  Whig;  their  strong  clanship  could 
not  quite  give  him  up  as  hopelessly  lost  in 
abolitionism.  Earnest  Unionists  also  cjuickly 
perceived  that  "  armed  neutrality  "  must  soon 
become  a  practical  farce ;  many  of  them  from 
the  first  used  it  as  an  artful  contrivance  to  kill 
secession.  The  legislature  indeed  declared 
for  "strict  neutrality,"  and  approved  the  gov- 
ernor's refusal  to  furnish  troops  to  the  Presi- 
dent.** Superficially,  this  was  placing  the  State 
in  a  contumacious  and  revolutionary  attitude. 
But  this  official  action  was  not  a  true  expo- 
nent of  the  public  feeling.  The  undercurrent 
of  political  movement  is  explained  by  a  letter 
of  John  J.  Crittenden,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  single  voice  in  tlie  State.  On  the 
17th  of  May  he  wrote  to  General  Scott: 

The  position  of  Kentucky,  and  the  relation  she  oc- 
cupies toward  the  government  of  the  Union,  is  not,  I 
fear,  understood  at  Washington.  It  ought  to  be  well 
understood.  Very  important  consequences  may  depend 
upon  it  and  upon  htr  proper  treatment.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  our  governor  does  not  sympathize  with  Ken- 
tucky in  respect  to  the  secession.  His  opinions  and 
feelings  incline  him  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  South. 
His  answer  to  the  requisition  for  troops  was  in  its 
terms  hasty  and  unbecoming,  and  does  not  correspond 
with  usual  and  gentlemanly  courtesy.  But  while  she 
regretted  the  language  of  his  answer,  Kentucky  acqui- 
esced in  his  declining  to  furnish  the  troops  called  for, 
andshedidso,  not  because  she  loved  the  Union  the  less, 
but  she  feared  that  if  she  had  parted  with  those  troops, 
and  sent  them  to  serve  in  your  ranks,  she  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  secessionists  at  home  and 
severed  fmm  the  Union;  and  it  was  to  preserve, sub- 
stantially and  ultimately,  our  connection  \\  ith  the  Union 
that  induced  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  partial  infraction 
of  it  by  our  governor's  refusal  of  the  troops  required. 
This  was  the  most  prevailing  and  general  motive.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  strong  indisposition  of  our  peo- 
ple to  a  civil  war  with  the  South,  and  the  apprehended 
consequences  of  a  civil  war  within  our  State  and  among 
our  own  people.  I  could  elaliorate  and  strengthen  all 
this,  but  I  will  leave  the  subject  to  your  own  reflection ; 
wiih  this  only  remark,  that  I  think  Kentucky's  excuse 


51  The  vote  of  Kentucky  in  i860  was:  Lincoln, 
i;;64;  Douglas,  25,651  ;  Breckinridge,  53,143;  Bell, 
66,058.    ["  Tribune  .\lmanac,"   1861.] 

**  Resolutions,  May  16,  !86i.  Van  Home, "  History 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  7. 
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is  a  good  one,  and  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  cf 
the  corapUcateti  case,  she  is  rendering  better  service  in 
her  present  position  than  she  could  by  becoming  an 
active  party  in  the  contest." 

In  truth,  Kentucky  was  undergoing  a  severe 
political  struggle.  The  governor  was  constantly 
stimulating  the  revolutionar}-  sentiment.  The 
legislature  had  once  more  met,  on  May  6,  be- 
ing a  second  time  convened  in  special  session 
by  the  governors  proclamation.  The  gov- 
ernor's special  message  now  boldly  accused 
the  President  ot"  usurpation,  and  declared  the 
Constitution  violated,  the  Government  sub- 
verted, the  Union  broken.  He  again  urged 
that  the  State  be  armed  and  a  convention  be 
called.  It  was  these  more  radical  and  dan- 
gerous measures  which  the  Union  members 
warded  off  with  a  legislative  resolution  of 
'•  neutrality."  So  also  the  militarj^  bill  which 
was  eventually  passed  was  made  to  serve  the 
Union  instead  of  the  secession  cause.  A  Union 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  provided  to  con- 
trol the  governor's  expenditures  under  it.  A 
'•  Home  Guard"  was  authorized,  to  check  and 
offset  Buckner's  "  State  Guard  "  of  rebellious 
proclivities.  Privates  and  officers  of  both  or- 
ganizations were  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  both  the  State  and  the  Union.  Finally,  it 
provided  that  the  arms  and  munitions  should 
be  used  neither  against  the  United  States  nor 
against  the  Confederate  States,  unless  to  pro- 
tect Kentucky  against  invasion.  Such  an  atti- 
tude of  qualified  loyalty  can  only  be  defended 
by  the  plea  of  its  compulsory  adoption  as  a 
lesser  evil.  But  it  served  to  defeat  the  con- 
spiracy to  assemble  a  "sovereignty  conven- 
tion "  to  inaugurate  secession ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  from  its  "  anti- 
coercion  "  protest  in  January  to  its  merely 
defensive  "  neutrality  "  resolutions  and  laws  in 
May,  was  an  immense  gain. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  Lin- 
coln felt  that  Kentucky  would  be  a  turning 
weight  in  the  scale  of  war.  He  believed  he 
knew  the  temper  and  fidelity  of  his  native 
State,  and  gave  her  his  special  care  and  con- 
fidence. Though  Governor  Magoffin  refused 
him  troops,  there  came  to  him  from  private 
sources  the  unmistakable  assurance  that  many 
Kentuckians  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  Union. 
His  early  and  most  intimate  personal  friend, 
Joshua  F.  Speed,  was  now  an  honored  and 
influential  citizen  of  Louisville.  At  Washing- 
ton also  he  had  taken  into  a  cordial  acquaint- 
anceship a  characteristic  Kentuckian,  William 
Nelson,  a  young,  brave,  and  energetic  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Unitcfl  States  Navy.  Nelson  saw 
his  usefulness,  and  perhaps  also  his  opportu- 
nity,in  an  effort  to  redeem  his  State,  rather  than 
in  active  service  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  po.s- 
sessed  the  social  gifts,  the  free  manners,  the 


impulsive  temperament  pecuhar  to  the  South. 
Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and 
sent  him  to  Kentucky  without  instructions. 
At  the  same  time  the  President  brought  an- 
other personal  influence  to  bear.  Major  An- 
derson was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  being  a 
Kentuckian,  that  State  rang  with  the  praise 
of  his  prudence  and  valor  in  defending  Sum- 
ter. On  the  7th  of  May,  Lincoln  gave  him  a 
special  commission,  "  To  receive  into  the 
army  of  the  United  States  as  many  regiments 
of  volunteer  troops  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  from  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  as  shall  be  willing  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,"  t  etc.,  and  sent 
him  to  Cincinnati,  convenient  to  both  fields 
of  labor.  These  three  persons.  Speed  and  Nel- 
son at  Louisville,  and  Anderson  within  easy 
consulting  distance,  formed  a  reliable  rallying- 
point  and  medium  of  communication  with  the 
President.  The  Unionists,  thus  encouraged, 
began  the  formation  of  Union  Clubs  and  Home 
Guards,  while  the  Government  gave  them  as- 
surance of  protection  in  case  of  need.  Wrote 
General  McClellan  : 

The  Union  men  of  Kentucky  express  a  firm  de- 
termination to  fight  it  out.  Yesterday  Garrett  Davis 
told  me :  "We  will  remain  in  the  Union  by  voting  if  we 
can,  by  fighting  if  we  must,  and  if  we  cannot  hold  our 
own,  we  will  call  on  the  General  Government  to  aid  us." 
He  asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  they  called  on  me 
for  assistance,  and  convinced  me  that  the  majority  were 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  a  better-armed  mi- 
nority. I  replied  that  if  there  were  time  I  would  refer 
to  General  Scott  for  orders.  If  there  were  not  time, 
that  I  would  cross  the  Ohio  with  20.000  men.  If  that 
were  not  enough,  with  30,000;  and  if  necessary,  with 
40,000 ;  but  that  I  would  not  stand  by  and  see  the  loyal 
Union  men  of  Kentucky  crushed.  I  liave  strong  hopes 
that  Kentucky  will  remain  in  the  Union,  and  the  most 
favorable  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Union 
men  are  now  ready  to  abandon  the  position  of  "  armed 
neutrality,"  and  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest 
by  our  side.  % 

In  a  short  time  Nelson  quietly  brought  five 
thousand  Government  muskets  to  Louisville, 
under  the  auspices  and  control  of  a  committee 
ofleading  citizens.  Wrote  Anderson  to  Lincoln: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter 
of  the  14th  [May]  introducing  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
and  giving  me  instructions  about  issuing  arms  to  our 
friends  in  Kentucky.  I  will  carefully  attend  to  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  Mr.  Speed  and  other  gen- 
tlemen for  whom  he  will  vouch,  viz.,  Hon.  James 
Guthrie,  Garrett  Davis,  and  Charles  A.  Marshall,  ad- 
vise that  I  should  not,  at  present,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  raising  of  troops  in  Kentucky.  The  commit- 
tee charged  with  that  matter  will  go  on  with  the 
organization  and  arming  of  the  Home  Guard,  which 
they  will  see  is  composed  of  reliable  men.$ 

*  Unpublished  M.S. 

t  War  Records. 

t  McClellan  to  Townsend,  May  17,  1861.  War 
Records. 

^  Anderson  to  Lincoln,  May  19,  l<^6i.  Unpublished 
M.S. 
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Under  date  of  May  28  Lincoln  received 
further  report  of  these  somewhat  confidential 
measures  to  counteract  the  conspiracy  in  his 
native  State : 

The  undersigned,  a  private  committee  to  distribute 
the  arms  brought  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  by  Lieu- 
tenant William  Nelson,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
among  true,  reliable  Union  men,  represent  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  members  of  this  Board  have  supei  intended  the 
tlistribution  of  the  whole  quantity  of  live  thousand 
muskets  and  bayonets.  We  have  been  reliably  informed 
and  believe  that  they  have  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
true  and  devoted  Union  men,  who  are  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws;  and,  if  the  occasion  should 
arise,  to  use  them  to  put  down  all  attempts  to  take  Ken- 
tucky, by  violence  or  fraud,  out  of  the  Union.* 

The  committee  added  that  this  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  cause,  that  twenty  thousand 
more  could  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  Union 
men,  who  were  applying  for  them  and  eager  to 
get  them,  and  recommended  that  this  system 
of  arming  Kentucky  be  resumed  and  widely 
extended. t 

The  struggle  between  treason  and  loyalty 
in  the  Kentucky  legislature  had  consumed 
the  month  of  May,  ending,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
decided  advantages  gained  for  the  Union,  and 
attended  by  the  important  understanding  and 
combination  between  prominent  Kentucky 
citizens  and  President  Lincoln  whereby  the 
loyalists  were  furnished  with  arms  and  as- 
sured of  decisive  military  support.  The  Ken- 
tucky legislature  adjourned  si/je  die  on  May 
24,  and  the  issue  was  thereupon  transferred 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  contest  took 
a  double  form  :  first  an  appeal  to  the  ballot  in 
an  election  for  members  of  Congress,  which 
the  President's  call  for  a  special  session  on  the 
4th  of  July  made  necessary.  A  political  cam- 
paign ensued  of  universal  and  intense  excite- 
ment. Whatever  the  Union  sentiment  of  the 
State  had  hitherto  lacked  of  decision  and  bold- 
ness was  largely  aroused  or  created  by  this  con- 
test. The  Unionists  achieved  a  brilliant  and 
conclusive  triumph.  The  election  was  heUl  on 
the  2othof  June,  and  nine  out  of  the  ten  Con- 
gressmen chosen  were  outspoken  loyalists. 

The  second  phase  of  the  contest  was,  that 
it  evoked  a  partial  show  of  military  force  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  military  bill 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  May  session 
provided  for  organizing  "  Home  Guards"  for 
local  defense.  Whether  by  accident  or  design, 
Buckner's  old  militia  law  to  organize  the 
"  State  Guards  "  had  required  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  the  ofticers  only.     The  new  law 

*  The  report  was  signed  by  C.  .\.  WicklifTe,  Garrett 
Davis,  J.  H.  Garrard,  J.  Harlan,  James  Speed,  and 
Thornton  F.  Marshall;  and  also  indorsed  by  J.  F.  Rob- 
inson, W.  B.  Houston,  J.  K.  Goodloe,  J.  B!  Brunncr, 
and  J.  F.  Speed. 

t  Committee,  Report,May  28, 1861.  Unpublished  MS. 
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required  all  the  members  to  swear  fidelity  to 
both  Kentucky  and  the  United  States,  and  a 
refusal  terminated  their  membershijj.l  This 
searching  touchstone  at  once  instituted  a 
process  of  separating  patriots  from  traitors. 
The  organization  of  Home  Guards  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Guards  went  on 
simultaneously.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  disorganization  of  the  State 
Guards ;  for  many  loyal  members  took  advan- 
tage of  the  recjuirement  to  abandon  the  corjjs 
and  to  join  the  Home  Guards,  while  disloyal 
ones  seized  the  same  chance  to  go  to  rebel 
camps  in  the  South;  and  under  the  action  of 
both  public  and  private  sentiment  the  State 
Guards  languished  and  the  Home  Guards  grew 
in  numerical  strength  and  moral  influence. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  third  military  organization, 
Kentuckians  were  enlisting  directly  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  Even  before  the 
already  mentioned  commission  to  Anderson, 
Colonels  Guthrie  and  Woodruff  had  established 
"Camp  Clay,"  on  the  Ohio  shore  above  Cin- 
cinnati, where  anumber  of  Kentuckians  joined 
a  yet  larger  proportion  of  Ohioans,  and  were 
mustered  into  the  three-months'  service  as  the 
ist  and  2d  regiments  Kentucky  Volunteer 
Infantry. §  These  regiments  were  afterward 
reorganized  for  the  three-years'  service ;  and 
this  time,  mainly  filled  with  real  Kentuckians, 
were  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  June  remustered 
under  their  old  and  now  entirely  a|)propriate 
designations.  About  this  time  also  State  Sena- 
tor Rousseau,  who  had  made  a  brilliant  Union 
record  in  the  legislature,  obtained  authority 
to  raise  a  brigade.  On  consulting  with  the 
Union  leaders,  it  was  resolved  still  to  humor 
the  j)opular  "  neutrality  "  foible  till  after  the 
congressional  election ;  and  to  this  end  he 
established  "  Camp  Joe  Holt,"  on  the  In- 
diana shore,  where  he  gathered  his  recruits.|| 
The  same  policy  kept  the  headquarters  of 
Anderson  yet  in  Cincinnati. 

With  tlie  favorable  change  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  the  happy  issue  of  the  congres- 
sional election,  the  Union  men  grew  l)older. 
Nelson  had  all  this  while  been  busy,  and  had 
secredy  appointed  the  officers  and  enrolled 
the  recruits  for  four  regiments  from  central 
Kentucky.  At  the  beginning  of  July  he  threw 
oft' further  concealment,  and  suddenly  assem- 
bled his  men  in  "  Camp  Dick  Robinson," 
which  he  established  between  Danville  and 
Lexington.  His  regiments  were  only  ])artly 
full  ancl  indifferendy  armed,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  proper  arms  to  his  camp  was  persist- 

t  Act  of  May  24,  1861.  "  Session  Laws,"  p.  6. 

^  Van  Home,  "  .\rmy  of  the  Cumberland,"  Vol.  I., 
p.  14. 

II  Van  Hornc,  "Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  Vol.  L, 
p.  16. 
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ently  opposed  by  rebel  intrigue,  threats,  and 
forcible  demonstrations.  Nevertheless  the 
camp  held  firm,  and  by  equal  alertness  and 
courage  secured  its  guns,  and  so  far  sustained 
and  strengthened  the  loyal  party  that  at  the 
general  election  of  the  5th  of  August  a  new- 
legislature  was  chosen  giving  the  Union  mem- 
bers a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  each  branch. 

Thus  in  a  long  and  persistent  contest,  ex- 
tending from  January  to  August,  the  secession 
conspirators  of  Kentucky,  starting  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  governor's  cooperation,  military 
control,  and  general  acceptance  of  the  "  neu- 
trality "  delusion,  were,  nevertheless,  outgen- 
eraled and  completely  baffled.  Meanwhile  the 
customary  usurpations  had  carried  Tennessee 
into  active  rebellion ;  and  now,  despairing  of 
success  by  argument  and  intrigue,  and  inspir- 
ited by  the  rebel  success  at  Bull  Run,  the 
local  conspiracy  arranged  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  military  force.  On  the  1 7th  of  August 
the  conspirators  assembled  in  caucus  in  Scott 
county,*  and,  it  is  alleged,  arranged  a  three- 
fold programme :  first,  the  governor  should 
officially  demand  the  removal  of  Union  camps 
and  troops  from  the  State;  secondly,  under 
pretense  of  a  popular  "  peace  "  agitation,  a 
revolutionary  rising  in  aid  of  secession  should 
take  place  in  central  Kentucky ;  thirdly,  a  sim- 
ultaneous invasion  of  rebel  armies  from  Ten- 
nessee should  crown  and  secure  the  work. 

Whether  or  not  the  allegation  \vas  literally 
true,  events  developed  themselves  in  at  least 
an  apparent  conformity  to  the  plan.  Governor 
Magoffin  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  un- 
der date  of  August  19,  urging  "the  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military 
force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  the 
State."  In  reply  to  this.  President  Lincoln, 
on  August  24,  wrote  the  governor  a  temper- 
ate but  emphatic  refusal ; 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force 
in  camp  within  Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  force  is  not  very  large,  and 
is  not  now  being  augmented.  I  also  believe  that 
some  arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  States.  I  also  believe  this  force  consists  exclu- 
sively of  Kentuckians,  having  their  camp  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assailing  or 
menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky.  In  all 
I  have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  acted  upon  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the 
wi>h  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loving  people  of 
Kentucky.  While  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  including  a  large 
majority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  any  one  of  them  or  any  other  person,  except 
!'our  Excellency  and  the  l>carer  of  your  Kxcellency's 
ettcr,  has  urged  me  to  remove  the  military  force  from 
Kcntocky,  or  to  disband  it.  One  other  very  worthy 
citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have-  the  augment- 
ing of  the  force  susfjcndcd  for  a  time.  Taking  all  the 
mean<i  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  this 


force  shall  be  removed  beyond  her  limits,  and  with  this 
impression  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  so  remove 
it.  1  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency 
in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  own  native 
State,  Kentucky.  It  is  with  regret  I  search  and  cannot 
find  in  your  not  very  short  letter  any  declaration  or 
intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Federal  Union. 

The  other  features  of  the  general  plot  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  Magoffin's  application 
to  Lincoln.  Three  public  demonstrations  were 
announced,  in  evident  preparation  and  prompt- 
ing of  a  popular  rebel  uprising  in  central  Ken- 
tucky. Under  pretense  of  an  ovation  to 
Vallandigham,  an  Ohio  congressman  and 
Democratic  politician,  who  had  already  made 
himself  notorious  by  speeches  of  a  rebel  ten- 
dency, a  meeting  was  held  in  Owen  county 
on  September  5.  On  September  10  a  large 
"  peace  "  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Frank- 
fort, the  capital,  to  overawe  the  newly  assem- 
bled loyal  legislature.  Still  a  third  gathering, 
of  "States  Rights"  and  "peace"  men,  was 
called  at  Lexington  on  September  20,  to  hold 
a  camp  drill  of  several  days,  under  supervision 
of  leading  secessionists.! 

The  speeches  and  proceedings  of  these 
treacherous  "peace"  meetings  sufficiently  re- 
vealed their  revolutionary  object.  They  were 
officered  and  managed  by  men  whose  prior 
words  and  acts  left  no  doubt  of  their  sympa- 
thies and  desires,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of 
whom  were  soon  after  in  important  stations 
of  command  in  the  rebel  armies.  The  reso- 
lutions were  skillfully  devised:  though  the 
phraseology  was  ambiguous,  the  arrangement 
and  inference  led  to  one  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  substance  and  process  were :  Firstly,  that 
peace  should  be  maintained ;  secondly,  to  main- 
tain peace  we  must  preserve  neutrality ;  thirdly, 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  neutrality  to  tax 
the  State  "  for  a  cause  so  hopeless  as  the  mili- 
tary subjugation  of  the  Confederate  States"; 
fourthly,  that  a  truce  be  called  and  cominission- 
ers  appointed  to  treat  for  a  permanent  peace. 

At  the  larger  gatherings,  where  the  proceed- 
ings were  more  critically  scanned,  prudence 
dictated  that  they  should  refrain  from  defi- 
nite committal ;  but  at  some  of  the  smaller 
preliminary  meetings  the  full  purpose  was 
announced  "  that  the  recall  of  the  invading 
armies,  and  the  recognition  of  the  separate  in- 
dependence of  the  Confederate  States,  is  the 
true  policy  to  restore  peace  and  preserve  the 
relations  of  fraternal  love  and  amity  between 
the  States." 

While  these  peace  meetings  were  in  course 
of  development,  the  second  branch  of  the  plot 
was  not  neglected.    In  the  county  of  Owen  an 

*  "Danville  Quarterly  Review,"  June,  1862. 
t "  Danville  Quarterly  Review,"June  and  September, 
1862,  pp.  245,  381,  385,  and  388. 
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insurrectionary  force  was  being  organized  by 
Humphrey  Marshall.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  pur[)Ose  to  march  upon  Frankfort, 
where  the  legislature  of  the  State  had  lately 
met,  and  by  force  of  arms  to  scatter  it  and 
break  up  the  session.  Senator  Garrett  Davis  of 
Kentucky  related  the  attendant  circumstances 
in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate : 

I  reached  there  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  very  eveninfj  that  it  was  said  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  was  to  make  his  incursion  into  Frank- 
lin county,  and  to  storm  the  capital.  Some  members, 
especially  secession  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
some  citizens  of  the  town  of  Frankfort,  and  one  or  two 
judges  of  our  Court  of  Appeals,  left  Frankfort  hurriedly 
in  the  expectation  that  it  was  to  be  sacked  that  night 
by  Humphrey  Marshall's  insurgent  hosts.  1  myself, 
with  other  gentlemen,  provided  ourselves  with  arms 
to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  legislature  and  the 
capital  of  the  State.  We  sent  to  Lexington,  where 
there  were  encamped  three  to  five  hundred  Union 
troops,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  Union  service  for 
the  defense  of  the  legislature  and  the  capital  of  our 
State,  and  had  them  brought  down  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.* 

As  events  progressed,  both  these  branches 
of  the  plot  signally  failed.  The  peace  meet- 
ings did  not  result  in  a  popular  uprising;  they 
served  only  to  show  the  relative  weakness  of 
the  secession  conspiracy.  Such  manifestations 
excited  the  Union  majority  to  greater  vigi- 
lance and  effort,  and  their  preparation  and 
boldness  overawed  the  contemplated  insur- 
rectionary outbreak.  A  decisive  turn  of  affairs 
had  indeed  come,  but  armed  conflict  was 
avoided.  Instead  of  the  Union  legislature 
being  driven  from  the  capital  and  dispersed, 
Vice-President  Breckinridge,  General  Buckner, 
William  Preston,  and  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy soon  after  hurriedly  left  Kentucky 
with  their  rebellious  followers  and  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  just  beyond  the  Tennessee 
border,  to  take  part  in  the  third  branch  of  the 
plot, —  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Kentucky 
at  three  different  points. 

THE    CONFEDERATE    MILITARY    LEAGUE. 

It  was  constantly  assumed  that  secession 
was  a  movement  of  the  entire  South.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  assumption  becomes  apparent  when 
we  remember  the  time  required  for  the  full  or- 
ganization and  development  of  the  rebellion. 
From  the  1 2th  of  October,  when  Governor  Gist 
issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  to  inaugurate  secession. 
to  January  26,  when  Louisiana  passed  her  se- 
cession ordinance,  is  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  months.  In  this  first  period,  as  it  may 
be  called,  only  the  six  cotton-States  reached 
a  positive  attitude  of  insurrection;  and  they. 

*  Garrett  Davis,  Senate  speech,  March  13,  1862. 
"  Congressional  Globe,"  p.  1214. 


as  is  believed,  by  less  than  a  majority  of  their 
citizens.  Texas,  the  seventh,  did  not  finally 
join  them  till  a  week  later.  During  all  this 
time  the  eight  remaining  slave  States,  with 
certainly  as  good  a  claim  to  be  considered  the 
voice  of  the  South,  earnestly  advised  and  pro- 
tested against  the  precipitate  and  dangerous 
step.  But  secession  had  its  active  partisans 
in  them.  As  in  the  cotton-States,  their  several 
capitals  were  the  natural  centers  of  disunion ; 
and,  with  few  exce])tions,  their  State  ofticials 
held  radical  opinions  on  the  slavery  question. 
With  the  gradual  progress  of  insurrection 
therefore  in  the  extreme  South  four  of  the 
interior  slave  States  gravitated  into  secession. 
Their  change  was  very  gradual;  perhaps 
principally  because  a  majority  of  their  peojjle 
wished  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  until  by  slow  degrees  the 
public  opinion  could  be  overcome. 

The  anomalous  condition  and  course  of 
Virginia  has  already  been  described  —  its 
Union  vote  in  January,  the  apparently  over- 
whelming Union  majority  of  its  convention, 
its  vacillating  and  contradictory  votes  during 
February  and  March,  and  its  sudden  plunge 
into  a  secession  ordinance  and  a  military  league 
with  Jefferson  Davis  immediately  after  the 
Sumter  bombardment.  The  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  change  is  explained  when  we  re- 
member that  Richmond  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  centers  of  secession  conspiracy  since 
the  Fremont  and  Buchanan  campaign  of 
1856. 

In  the  other  interior  slave  States  the  seces- 
sion movement  underwent  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  obstacles  which  its 
advocates  encountered.  North  Carolina,  it  will 
be  remembered,  gave  a  discouraging  answer 
to  the  first  proposal,  and  the  earliest  demon- 
strations of  the  conspiracy  elicited  no  popular 
response.  On  the  9th  and  loth  of  January  an 
immature  combination  of  State  troojjs  and  citi- 
zens seized  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnston,  but 
the  governor  immediately  ordered  their  res- 
toration to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  gov- 
ernor excused  the  hostile  act  by  alleging  the 
popular  apprehension  that  Federal  garrisons 
were  to  be  placed  in  them,  and  earnestly  dep- 
recated any  show  of  coercion.t  He  received 
a  conciliatory  response  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment (January  15,  1861)  that  no  occupation 
of  them  was  intended  unless  they  should  be 
threatened.} 

Nevertheless  conspiracy  continued,  and, 
as  usual,  under  the  guise  of  solicitude  for 
peace ;  and  in  a  constant  clamor  for  additional 
guarantees,  the  revolutionary  feeling  was  aug- 
mented little  by  little.    There  seems  to  have 

t  Ellis  to  Buchanan,  Jan.  12,  1861..    War  Records, 
t  Holt  to  Ellis,  Jan.  15,  1861.   Ibid. 
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been  great  fluctuation  of  public  opinion.  A  con- 
vention was  ordered  by  the  legislature  and  sub- 
sequently voted  down  at  the  polls.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  the  peace  convention  at 
Washington,  and  also  to  the  provisional  rebel 
Congress  at  Montgomery,  with  instructions 
limiting  their  powers  to  an  effort  at  mediation. 
At  thesame  lime  the  North  Carolina  House 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  that  if  recon- 
ciliation failed,  North  Carolina  must  go  with 
the  slave  States.  Next  a  military  bill  was 
passed  to  reorganize  the  militia,  and  arm  ten 
thousand  volunteers.*  In  reality  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  struggle  which  took 
place  elsewhere ;  the  State  officials  and  radi- 
cal politicians  favoring  secession,  and  the  peo- 
ple clinging  to  the  Union,  but  yielding  finally 
to  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  their  leaders.  When 
Sumter  was  bombarded  and  President  Lincoln 
called  for  troops,  the  governor  threw  his 
whole  influence  and  authority  into  the  insur- 
rectionary movement.  He  sent  an  insulting 
refusal  to  Washington,!  and  the  next  day 
ordered  his  State  troops  to  seize  Forts  Caswell 
and  Johnston.  A  week  later  (April  22)  he 
seized  the  Fayetteville  arsenal,  containing 
37,000  stands  of  arms,  3000  kegs  of  powder, 
and  an  immense  supply  of  shells  and  shot.  We 
may  also  infer  that  he  was  in  secret  league 
with  the  Montgomery  rebellion;  for  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War  at  once  made  a  requisition 
upon  him,  and  he  placed  his  whole  military 
preparation  at  the  service  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
sending  troops  and  arms  to  Richmond  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  bold  usurpation  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  Neither  legislature  nor  con- 
vention had  ordered  rebellion;  but  from  that 
time  on  the  State  was  arrayed  in  active  hos- 
tility to  the  Union.  It  was  not  till  the  ist 
of  May  that  the  legislature  for  the  second 
time  ordered  a  convention,  which  met  and 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  20th 
of  that  month,  also  formally  accepting  the  Con- 
federate States  Constitution. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas  the  approaches  to 
secession  were  even  slower  and  more  difficult 
than  in  North  Carolina.  There  seems  to  have 
been  little  disposition  at  first,  among  her  own 
people  or  leaders,  to  embark  in  the  disastrous 
undertaking.  The  movement  appears  to  have 
been  bt-gun  when,  on  December  20,  i860,  a 
commissioner  came  from  Alabama,  and  by  an 
address  to  the  legislature  invited  Arkansas  to 
unite  in  the  movement  for  separation.  No  di- 
rect success  followed  the  request,  and  the  de- 
ceitful expedient  of  a  convention  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  peoj^le  was  resorted  to.  All 
parties  joined  in  this  measure  ;  the  fire-eaters 
to  promote  secession,  the  Unionists  to  thwart 
it.  An  election  for  or  against  a  convention 
took  place  February  18,    1861,  resulting  in 


27,412  votes  for  and  15,826  votes  against  it; 
though  as  compared  with  the  presidential 
election  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  10,815 
voters  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  At  a  later  elec- 
tion for  delegates  the  returns  indicated  a  Union 
vote  of  23,626  against  a  secession  vote  of 
17,927.  When  the  convention  was  organized, 
Alarch  4,  1861,  the  delegates  are  reported  to 
have  chosen  Union  officers  by  a  majority  of 
six  ;  \  many  of  the  delegates  must  have  already 
betrayed  their  constituents  by  a  change  of 
front.  Revolutionary  tricks  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  United  States  arsenal  at  Litde 
Rock  had  been  seized  (February  8),  and  the 
ordnance  stores  at  Napoleon  (February  12), 
while  no  doubt  the  insurrectionary  influences 
from  the  neighboring  cotton-States  were  in- 
definitely multiplied.  With  all  this  the  progress 
of  the  conspirators  was  not  rapid.  A  condi- 
tional secession  ordinance  was  voted  down  by 
the  convention,  39  to  35.  This  ought  to  have 
eftectually  killed  the  movement ;  but  it  shows 
the  greater  aggressiveness  and  persistence  of 
the  secession  leaders,  that,  instead  of  yielding 
to  their  defeat,  they  kept  alive  their  scheme, 
by  the  insidious  proposal  to  take  a  new  popu- 
lar vote  on  the  question  in  the  following  Au- 
gust. Meanwhile  there  were  a  continual  loss 
of  Union  sentiment  and  growth  of  secession 
excitement ;  and,  as  in  other  States,  when  the 
Sumter  catastrophe  occurred,  the  governor 
and  his  satellites  placed  the  State  in  an  atti- 
tude of  insurrection  by  the  refusal  to  comply 
with  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  by  hostile 
military  organization.  Thereafter  disunion  had 
a  free  course.  The  convention  was  hastily 
called  together  April  20,  and,  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  May,  immediately  passed  the  cus- 
tomary ordinance  of  secession. 

In  no  other  State  did  secession  resort  to 
such  methods  of  usurpation  as  in  Tennessee. 
The  secession  faction  of  the  State  was  insig- 
nificant in  numbers,  but  its  audacity  was  per- 
haps not  equaled  in  any  other  locality ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  Governor  Harris 
carried  the  State  into  rebellion  single  handed. 
The  whole  range  of  his  plottings  cannot,  of 
course,  be  known.  He  called  a  session  of 
the  legislature  January  7,  1861,  and  sent 
them  a  highly  inflammatory  message.  A  con- 
vention bill  was  passed  and  approved  Janu- 
ary 19,  1 86 1,  which  submitted  the  question 
of  "convention"  or  "no  convention,"  and 
which  also  provided  that  any  ordinance  of 
disunion  should  be  ratified  by  popular  vote 
before  taking  effect.  At  the  election  held  on 
l*'eljruary  9  there  appeared  on  the  vote  for 
delegates  a  Union  majority  of  64,114,  and 

"  "  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1861,  p.  538. 
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against  holding  the  convention  a  majority  of 
11,875.  This  overwhelming  popular  decision 
for  a  time  silenced  the  conspirators.  The  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
afforded  the  governor  a  new  pretext  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts.  He  sent  the  President  a  de- 
fiant refusal,  and  responded  to  a  requisition 
from  Montgomery  for  troops,  being  no  doubt 
in  secret  league  with  the  rebellion.  In  the 
revolutionary  excitement  which  inniiediately 
followetl,  the  governor's  official  authority,  and 
the  industrious  local  conspiracy  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  carried  all  before  them.  Since  it 
was  evident  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  con- 
vention to  do  his  bidding,  he  resolved  to  em- 
ploy the  legislature,  which  he  once  more  called 
together.  In  secret  sessions  he  was  able  to 
manipulate  it  at  his  will.  On  the  ist  of  May 
the  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  governor  to  appoint  commissioners 
"  to  enter  into  a  military  league  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,"  placing 
the  whole  force  of  the  State  at  the  control  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  month 
a  formal  military  league  or  treaty  to  this  effect 
was  signed.*  Even  after  this  the  goventor 
had  difficult  work.  Eastern  Tennessee  was 
pervaded  by  so  strong  a  Union  sentiment 
that  it  continued  to  labor  and  protest  against 
being  dragged  into  rebellion  contrary  to  its 
will,  but  the  opposition  was  of  little  direct 
avail.  Military  organization  had  its  grasp  on 
the  whole  State,  and  citizens  not  in  arms  had 
no  choice  but  to  submit  to  the  orders  issued 
from  Montgomery  and  Nashville. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  recital  that  the 
secession  movement  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  periods.  The  first  group,  the  cotton- 
States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
took  action  mainly  between  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, i860,  and  February  4,  1861,  a  period  of 
a  little  more  than  three  and  a  half  months. 
The  second  group,  the  interior  slave  States, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas, was  occupied  by  the  struggle  about 
three  months  longer,  or  a  total  of  six  months 
after  Lincoln's  election.  So  also  these  two 
periods  exhibited  separate  characteristics  in 
their  formative  processes.  The  first  group,  be- 
ing more  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  and  acting  with  greater  vigor  and 
promptness,  shows  us  the  semblance  at  least  of 
voluntary  gonfederation,  through  its  Provis- 
ional Congress  at  Montgomery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  action  of  the  four  interior  slave  States 
*  "  Rebellion  Record." 


was,  in  each  case,  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
at  first,  merely  that  of  joining  the  original  nu- 
cleus in  a  military  league,  in  which  the  excite- 
ment of  military  preparation  and  allurement 
of  military  glory,  not  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency,  turned  the  scale. 

There  remained  still  the  third  group,  con- 
sisting of  the  border  slave  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  conspirators  to  involve  Maryland 
in  secession  have  already  been  detailed,  as 
well  as  the  persistence  they  employed  to  gain 
control  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  In  these 
three  States,  however,  the  attempt  failed  be- 
cause of  the  direct  and  indirect  military  sup- 
port which  the  Government  was  able  to  give 
immediately  to  the  Union  sentiment  and  or- 
ganizations. Had  it  been  possible  to  extend 
the  same  encouragement  and  help  to  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee,  they  also  might  have  been 
saved.  This  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  remember  how  quickly  half  of  Virginia 
was  reclaimed  and  held  steadfastly  loyal  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  remaining  slave  State,  Del- 
aware, was  so  slightly  tainted  with  treason 
that  her  attitude  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  in  doubt;  moreover,  her  geographical 
position  threw  her  destiny  inseparably  with 
the  free  States. 

The  adhesion  which  we  have  described 
of  the  four  interior  slave  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  to 
the  Confederate  States  at  once  wholly  changed 
the  scope  and  resources  of  the  rebellion.  It 
extended  its  territorial  area  nearly  one-third, 
and  almost  doubled  its  population  and  re- 
sources. It  could  now  claim  to  be  a  compact 
nation  of  eleven  States,  with  a  territory  more 
than  double  the  size  of  any  European  nation 
except  Russia,  and  with  a  population  of  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  whites  and  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  blacks.  It  had  a  long  sea-coast, 
several  fine  harbors,  and  many  navigable 
rivers.  It  contained  a  great  variety  of  lands, 
important  diversities  of  climate,  and  a  wide 
range  of  agricultural  products.  Its  country 
was  as  yet  sparsely  inhabited,  and  was  known 
to  include  very  considerable  mineral  wealth, 
while  its  manufacturing  capabilities  were  al- 
most wholly  untouched.  The  exultation  and 
enthusiastic  pro|)hecies  of  the  rebel  chiefs 
at  the  successful  beginning  of  their  daring 
project  were  perhaps  not  unnatural  when  we 
reflect  that  their  mischievous  design  and  rejire- 
hensible  cause  had  secured  the  support  of  such 
fair  and  substantial  elements  of  national  great- 
ness and  power. 
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"FROM    OUT    ETERNAL  SILENCE    DO    WE    COME." 

FROM  out  eternal  silence  do  we  come, 
Into  eternal  silence  do  we  go ; 
For  was  there  not  a  time,  and  swift  or  slow 
Must  come  again,  when  all  this  world's  loud  hum 

Was  naught  to  us,  and  shall  again  grow  dumb 

Through  all  eternity  ?  —  Between  two  low, 
Dark,  stony  portals,  with  much  empty  show 
Of  tinkling  brass  and  sounding  fife  and  drum, 

The  endless  Caravan  of  Life  moves  on  ; 

Or  whence  or  whither,  to  what  destiny, 

But  He  who  dwells  beyond  the  farthest  dawn 

Knows,  yet  reveals  not,  evermore  even  He 

In  silence  wrapt,  for  all  the  thunder's  roll. 
Save  for  His  deathless  message  to  our  soul ! 

Stuart  Sterne. 


THE    PERSONALITY    OF    LEO    XIII. 


EO  XIII.  is  described  by 
the  Italian  publicist 
Bonghi  as  "  one  of  the 
most  finely  balanced  and 
vigorous  of  characters." 
Without  the  brilliancy  or 
the  geniality  of  Pius  IX., 
which  attracted  even  his 
enemies  to  him  personally,  he  has  qualities 
which  many  Catholics  believe  of  greater  use- 
fulness in  the  present  time.  He  is  little  of 
an  orator,  but  much  of  an  author.  He  uses 
the  pen  iirbi  et  orbi  (to  the  city  and  to  the 
world).  He  teaches  by  encyclicals ;  his  prede- 
cessor taught  by  allocutions.  To  the  culture 
of  Leo  X.  he  unites  the  spirituality  of  Pius  IX. 
He  possesses  all  that  is  good  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  without  that  mixture  of  pa- 
ganism which  almost  put  the  classics  above 
the  Scriptures  and  valued  a  variation  in  a  line 
of  Horace  as  much  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
He  never  forgets  the  weight  of  his  burden  as 
the  spiritual  ruler  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
of  the  Catholic  world.  When  he  speaks  in  his 
encyclicals,  which  are  models  of  classic  Latin- 
ity.  when  he  teaches  ex  cnthedrd  on  subjects  of 
faith  or  of  those  principles  which  touch  faith, 
being  of  Christian  morality,  the  elegant  graces 
of  the  past  arc  forgotten  and  his  words  flow 
solemnly,  gravely,  with  such  force  that  even 
those  who  reje.';t  him  as  a  teacher  recognize 
his  knowledge,  broad  anrl  deep,  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
society. 


Joachim  Vincent  Raphael  Louis  Pecci  was 
born  on  March  2,  1810,  at  Carpineto, —  Car- 
pineto  Romagna,  to  be  accurate.  His  brother. 
Cardinal  Pecci,  calls  it  •'  an  eagle's  nest,"  It 
is  placed  high  in  the  Monte  Lepini,  in  the 
Volscian  range.  Here,  in  this  aerie-like  town, 
much  out  of  the  course  of  the  ordinary  trav- 
eler, stands  the  country  house  of  the  Pecci 
family,  its  outlines  softened  by  the  boughs  of 
well-grown  trees.  Carpineto  is  still,  in  appear- 
ance, a  medieval  town,  and  even  the  lumber- 
ing stage-coach  hurrying  through  its  streets, 
ancient  as  that  vehicle  is,  seems  painfully  mod- 
ern. The  Pecci  are  of  Siennese  origin.  The 
mother  of  Leo  XI 1 1,  was  Anna  Prosperi  Buzi, 
a  descendant  of  a  famous  Volscian  family. 
Count  Domenico,  his  father, —  of  a  race  which 
had  been  forced  to  flee  from  Sienna  for  having 
taken  sides  with  the  Medici, —  fought  for  a 
time  under  Napoleon  I.  P>ut  while  Napoleon 
held  Pius  IX.  in  his  clutches.  Count  Domen- 
ico lived  quietly  in  his  home  at  Carpineto, 
little  dreaming  that  his  son  was  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  imprisoned  Pope. 

Vincent  Pecci,  as  he  was  called  during  his 
mother's  life,  spent  a  happy  childhood  in  "  the 
eagle's  nest,"  for  he  was  the  youngest  of  six 
children, —  four  boys  and  two  girls, —  and  the 
memories  of  that  ])eaceful  time  ])ermeate  his 
poetical  work.  Like  most  boys  of  his  class,  he 
was  put  in  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  In  their  es- 
tal)!ishments  at  Viterbo  and  Rome  he  showed 
a  marked  taste  for  the  classics.  He  resolved 
to  be  a  priest.    He  did  not  allow  himself,  in 
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spite  of  his  bad  health,  many  hours  of  rest. 
His  life  was  absorbed  in  those  studies  which 
his  friend  Pope  Leo  XII.  had  done  so  much 
to  revive  in  Rome. 

In  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Roman 
College,  in  the  College  of  Nobles,  in  the 
University  of  the  Sapienza.  during  the  out- 
break of  cholera  in  1S37,  he  showed  his  courage, 
Christian  charity,  and  executive  ability  in  as- 
sisting Cardinal  Sala  in  lighting  the  scourge. 
On  December  31,  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
ordained  priest.  He  was  marked  at  once  by  the 
papal  authorities  as  a  man  of  mind  and  power. 

Appointed  Governor  of  Benevento,  a  hot- 
bed of  smuggling  and  brigandage,  connived 
at  by  treacherous  nobles,  he  virtually  purged 
the  place.  He  was  next  made  delegate  of 
Umbria,  of  which  his  beloved  Perugia  is  the 
capital.  Umbria  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  Benevento.  His  practical  and  prompt 
reforms  there  gave  the  then  reigning  Pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Damietta 
and  appointed  Nuncio  to  Belgium.  His  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  higher  education 
in  Belgium  was  felt  at  once.  But  Perugia 
needed  an  archbishop,  and  the  Perugians 
would  have  no  one  but  Mgr.  Pecci,  if  they 
could  help  it.  He  was  sent  from  Belgium  to 
London  and  Paris;  and  then  recalled  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Perugia. 
Pius  IX.  succeeded  Gregory  XVI.  It  was 
not  long  before  Pecci  was  created  cardinal. 
His  model  was  St.  Charles  Borromeo, —  of 
that  famous  family  which  produced  the  Car- 
dinal Frederico  of"  I  Promessi  Sposi," — and 
his  teacher  of  teachers,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  believed  that  priests  should  be  learned  as 
well  as  virtuous.  He  enforced  his  belief  so  well 
that  Perugia  became  known  as  "  admirable." 

Pius  IX.  died.  The  conclave  opened.  Car- 
dinal Pecci  was  elected  Pope  in  the  third 
ballot,  by  a  vote  of  forty-four  out  of  sixty- 
one.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XIII. 
During  his  pontificate  the  Pope's  one  thought, 
iterated  and  reiterated,  has  been  the  salvation 
of  society  through  Christian  education. 

He  is  now  an  old  man.  He  has  just  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.    This  century  was  ten  years 


old  when  he  entered  it.  He  is  not  strong.  He 
lives  with  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of  a 
Spartan.  This  Pope,  who  in  great  functions 
wears  the  garments  of  a  Roman  patrician,  a 
tiara  more  splendid  than  that  of  emperors,  and 
moves,  upborne  by  the  arms  of  men,  with  more 
pomp  than  any  potentate  on  earth,  spends 
most  of  his  tmie  in  a  simple  white  robe,  and 
engaged  in  active  intellectual  labor.  He  finds 
time  to  bless  the  little  children  that  are  brought 
to  him ;  he  is  never  hurried  when  an  American 
Catholic,  or  non-Catholic,  is  introduced  to  him. 
The  hardest  work  of  his  day  is  that  done  with 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  The  problems 
which  foreign  governments  offer  him  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  keenest  insight  and  the  most 
consummate  knowledge.  Fortunately,  he  once 
ruled  in  Perugia  with  a  firm  hand,  and  he 
knows  the  difticulties  of  rulers.  He  also  visited 
foreign  courts,  and  he  understands  how  to 
meet  diplomacy  with  diplomacy.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  says  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
Vatican  is  the  most  complete  in  Europe,  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  knows  Europe  very  well.  But 
Leo  XIII.,  whose  only  recreation  is  a  walk  in 
the  Vatican  garden,  a  talk  with  an  old  friend, 
or  the  pleasure  he  finds  in  the  Psalms  of 
David,  is  the  director  of  the  policy  of  theVati- 
can  in  all  matters.  His  days  are  happy  when 
no  diplomatic  riddle  vexes  them.  Secluded  in 
his  own  palace,  with  no  soldiers  but  an  orna- 
mental troop,  helpless  so  far  as  physical  force  is 
concerned,  he  is  an  immensepo  wer  in  the  world. 
The  poems  of  Leo  XIII.  are  remarkable 
for  their  exquisite  Latinity.  They  are  the  rec- 
ord of  his  feelings  at  various  periods  of  his 
existence.    In  1830  he  wrote: 

Scarce  twenty  years  thou  nuniberest,  Joachim, 
And  fell  diseases  thy  young  life  invade  ! 
Yet  pains,  when  charmed  by  verse,  seem  half  allayed  — 
Record  thy  sorrows,  then,  in  mournful  hymn. 

He  anticipated  death,  but  death  has  spared 
him  longer  than  he  spares  most  men.  The 
elegance  of  the  Pope's  Latin  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  sentiments  —  pure,  warm,  hearty,  and  in 
the  cases  of  old  scenes  and  old  friends  even 
homely  —  make  his  poems  interesting.  He 
writes  lovmgly  of  the  past  and  hopefully  of  the 
future. 

Maurice  Francis   Egaii. 
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A   STUDY    OK    REGIMENTAL   LOSSES    IN    THE    CIVIL   WAR. 


F  a  man  enlist  in  time  of 
war,  what  are  the  chances 
of  his  being  killed  ?  When 
a  new  regiment  leaves  for 
the  front,  how  many  of  its 
men  will  probably  lose  their 
lives  by  violent  deaths  ? 
What  are  the  battle  losses 
of  regiments  m  active  service — not  in  wounded 
and  captured,  but  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds  ? 
A  very  good  answer  to  these  or  similar  inquir- 
ies is  found  in  the  records  of  the  Northern 
troops  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  It  was  a  war 
so  great,  so  long  and  desperate,  it  employed 
so  many  men,  that  these  records  furnish  of 
themselves  a  fair  reply. 

A  soldier  of  the  late  civil  war  is  often  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  many  men  his  regiment  lost. 
His  answer  is  always  something  like  this : 
"  We  left  our  barracks  1000  strong;  when  we 
returned  there  were  only  85  left."  Few  people 
have  the  hardihood  to  dispute  the  old  veteran, 
who  testily  fortifies  all  of  his  assertions  by  the 
argument  that  he  was  there  and  ought  to  know. 
So  the  story  of  the  1000  who  went  and  the  85 
who  returned  is  accepted  without  reply.  Now 
this  peculiar  form  of  statement  as  made  by 
the  old  soldier  is  apt  to  be  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  inferences  are  invariably  wrong. 
So  few  are  aware  of  the  many  causes  which 
deplete  a  regiment,  that  these  missing  men 
are  generally  thought  of  as  dead.  A  better 
way  for  the  veteran  to  answer  the  question 
would  be  to  state  that  in  round  numbers  his 
regiment  lost  100  men  killed;  that  200  died 
of  disease ;  that  400  were  discharged  for  sick- 
ness or  wounds ;  that  100  deserted;  that  100 
were  absent  in  hospital  or  on  furlough;  and  so 
only  100  remained  as  present  at  the  muster- 
out.  Of  course,  there  are  many  regiments 
whose  brilliant  records  would  require  a  differ- 
ent statement,  but  as  regards  three-fourths  of 
the  troops  in  the  late  war  it  would  fairly  ap- 
proximate the  truth.  Of  the  2000  regiments 
or  more  in  the  Union  army,  there  were  45  * 
only  in  which  the  number  of  killed  and  mor- 
tally wounded  exceeded  200  men.  Such  state- 
ments must  not  be  regarded  as  derogatory  nor 
belittling ;  for  the  simple  facts  are  such  as  need 
no  exaggeration,  and  the  truth  only  need  be  tokl 
to  furnish  records  unrivaled  in  military  history. 
As  regards  the  number  killed  in  regiments, 
the  prevailing  ideas  are  indefinite  or  incorrect, 
seldom  approaching  the  truth.  Nor  are  these 
errors  confined  to  civilians  alone;  they  are 
*  Does  not  include  heavy  artillery  organizations. 
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prevalent  among  the  officers  and  men  who 
were  there  and  would  be  supposed  to  know. 
All  this  is  largely  due  to  the  reckless  and  care- 
less statements  too  often  made  regarding  such 
losses.  The  error  is  a  somewhat  excusable  one, 
as  neither  officers  nor  men  have  the  means  of 
knowing  the  actual  loss  in  every  engagement. 
They  remember,  perhaps,  some  of  the  official 
reports  of  their  colonel  as  rendered  at  the  close 
of  certain  battles,  but  not  all  of  them.  These 
casualty  reports,  as  given  in,  are  divided  into 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  latter  term 
generally  including  thecaptured.  Many  of  these 
wounded  and  missing  return ;  some  of  them 
during  their  absence  die  in  hospitals  or  military 
prisons;  nothing  is  definitely  known  about 
them  at  the  time  ;  so  the  tendency  is  to  con- 
sider only  the  total  of  these  casualties,  and  in 
time  to  think  of  them  as  all  killed  or  lost. 

There  is  fortunately,  however,  one  reliable 
source  of  information  as  to  the  number  of  men 
in  a  regiment  who  were  killed  in  action,  and 
that  is  the  regimental  muster-out  roils.  Every 
regiment  before  disbanding  was  required  to 
hand  in  company  rolls,  made  out  in  triplicate, 
bearing  the  names  of  all  who  had  ever  be- 
longed to  the  company  from  first  to  last.  Op- 
posite each  name  were  remarks  showing  what 
became  of  the  man,  such  as:  "killed,"  "died 
of  wounds,"  "  died  of  disease,"  "  transferred," 
"discharged,"  "deserted,"  or  "present  at 
muster-out."  So  these  rolls,  when  pro[)erly 
made  out,  form  a  reliable  basis  for  ascertain- 
ing the  number  killed  in  a  regiment.  Many 
of  the  rolls,  however,  were  defective,  and  some 
w^ere  lost.  But  the  various  States,  through 
their  respective  military  bureaus,  have  regained 
the  desired  information,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  completed  their  rolls,  although  this 
involved  in  some  States  years  of  clerical  re- 
search and  large  appropriations  of  money. 
Some  of  these  final  rolls  have  been  put  in 
print,  while  the  others  are  on  file  in  the  vari- 
ous offices  of  the  States'  adjutants  general.  In 
some  of  the  States  there  are  a  few  rolls  miss- 
ing, but  the  duplicates  are  on  file  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  The  remark  has 
been  made  concerning  muster-out  rolls  that 
they  are  not  always  accurate.  This  was  true 
to  a  certain  extent  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
for  twenty  years  a  clerical  force  has  been  busy 
in  correcting  and  perfecting  them.  Certainly 
but  few  errors  can  remain  as  regards  the 
killed,  for  the  pension  claims  soon  called  at- 
tention to  neariy  all  of  such  omissions.  Hence 
these  rolls,  together  with  certain  other  sources 
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of  information,  furnish  a  reliable  source  for  was  really  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ascertaining  the  relative  losses  of  every  regi-  bers.  The  ist  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  is  re- 
ment  and  battery  in  the  Northern  army.  markable  for  holding  a  high  place  in  the  list, 
The  maximum  losses  possess  the  greatest  whether  tabulated  as  to  loss  by  percentage  or 
interest,  and  so  invite  attention  first.  The  loss  numerically.  Although  this  organization 
greatest  loss  in  battle  of  any  one  regiment  in  enlisted  in  1862,  it  saw  no  fightmg  until  May, 
the  late  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  ist  Maine  1864,  all  of  its  losses  in  action  occurring  during 
Heavv  Artiller\-,  in  which  423  were  killed,  or  a  period  of  less  than  a  year.  This  is  note- 
died  of  wounds,  out  of  2202  men  enrolled,  worthy,  as  forming  a  proper  basis  for  compari- 
Just  here  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  while  an  son  with  regimental  losses  in  certain  foreign 
infantry  regiment  consists  of  1000  men  with  wars — the  late  Franco-Prussian,  for  instance, 
30  line  officers,  the  heavy  artillery  organiza-  in  which  the  duration  of  the  fighting  Avas  about 
tion  has  1800  men  with  60  line  officers,  there  the  same.  The  total  enrollment  of  this  regi- 
being  12  companies  of  150  each,  with  a  cap-  nient  was  larger  than  the  number  just  stated,. 
tain  and  four  lieutenants  to  each  company,  but  the  excess  was  caused  by  accessions  in 
The  2202  men  mentioned  here  as  enrolled  in-  June,  1865,  after  the  war  had  ended,  the  ad- 
dicates  that  about  400  recruits  were  received  ditions  consisting  of  men  with  unexpired  terms 
during  its  term  of  service.  The  heavy  artillery  of  enlistment,  transferred  from  disbanded  regi- 
regiments  saw  no  active  service  while  on  duty  ments.  The  actual  number  belonging  to  the 
in  that  line.  They  left  their  fortifications  near  ist  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  during  the  war  was 
Washington  and  took  the  field  in  1864,  being  as  given  in  the  preceding  figures. 
armed  with  rifles,  drilled  and  manoeuvred  the  The  next  largest  number  of  killed  is  found 
same  as  infantr)-,  the  only  difference  being  in  in  the  8th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  whose 
their  larger  organization.  By  carefully  count-  muster-out  rolls,  on  file  in  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
ing  and  classifying  each  name  on  the  rolls  of  eral's  office  at  Albany,  show,  upon  a  careful 
the  ist  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  the  following  examination  of  each  name,  the  casualties  upon 
abstract  is  obtained :  which  the  following  summary  is  based : 

1ST  Maine  Heavy  Artillery.  8th   New   York  Heavy  Artillery. 

Bimey's  Division,*   Second  Corps.  Gibbon's  Division,  Second  Corps. 

(1)  Colonel  Daniel  Chaplin  (killed)^       „  .      ,.      „          ,  (i)  Colonel  Peter  A.  Porter  (killed). 

(2)  Russell  B.  Shepherd,  Bvt.  Bngadier-General.  (2)          „       Willard  W.  Bates  (killed). 

LOSSES.  (3)         "      James  1\I.  Willett. 

Officers.    En.  Men.   Total.  (4)          "      Joel  B.  Baker. 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds 23               400             423  losses 

Died  of  diseases,  accidents,  etc 2  258  260 

2202  enrolled;  423  killed  =19. 2  per  cent.  ^,.„  ^         ^.^,           ^                 Officers.        En.  Men.       Total. 

J}  f.j  k-11  ■/      Killed,  or  died  of  wounds 19  342  361 

fatties.  AiUcii.      Died  of  diseases,  accidents,  etc 4  298  302 

Spotsylvania,  Va 147 

North  Anna,  Va. 3  2575  enrolled  ;  361  killed  =  14  per  cent. 

Totopotomoy^  Va              3  ^«,.^/^^.                                                                            KilUd.  ^ 

Petersburg,  Va.,  June  .6  17 12     Spotsylvania,  Va 10 

Petersburg   Va     June  18 120      Kfo.th  Anna,  V« 2 

Jerusalem  Road,  V  a.     5      Cold  Harbor,  Va 207 

Sjege  of  Petersburg,  Va 10     p^^^rsburg    (assault) 4= 

Deep  Bottom,  \a. 2     Jerusalem   Road,  Va 34 

Wddon  I^ilroad   Va.,  Oct.  2 5     ^Siege  of  Petersburg ?6 

BoydtonRoad.  Va...  10      j^^^^^,^  Station.  Va 26 

Hatchers  Run,  Va..  March  25 6     j^         Bottom,  Va 4 

1?''°'^^  Creek,  Va S      ^^/axox^    Road,  Va 13 

P|^''« '^'''y ^      Hatcher's  Run,  Va i 

PUceunknown _3     White  Oak  Rok  Va 2 

Total  of  killed  and  died  of  wounds 423      Picket,  February  8,  iSfs   i 

Total  of  killed  and  wounded 1283     Confederate  prison-guard 3 

In  their  a.ssault  on  Petersburg,  Tune   i8.       Total  of  killed  and  died  of  wounds 361 

ox-        ..V  1       ..    /T        1   1  Ml      1  1  II'  Total  of  killed  and  wounded loio 

1564,  they   lost    604  t   killed    and   wounded    in  The  loss  by  disease  includes  102  deaths  in  Confederate 

less  than  twenty  minutes,  out  of  about  900  prisons. 

engaged.  This  regiment  sustained  not  only  There  were  only  a  i&\\  regiments  in  the 
the  greatest  numerical  loss,  but  its  percentage  heavy  artillery  service,  and  so  the  regiment 
of  killed  as  based  upon  its  enrollment  is  also  which  stands  next  in  point  of  numerical  loss 
among  the  highest.  This  matter  of  percentage  is  an  infantry  command.  The  infantr)'  con- 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  subject  of  regi-  stituted  the  bulk  of  the  army,  more  than  four- 
mental  loss,  especially  so  as  claims  to  gallant  fifths  ofthe  troops  belonging  to  that  arm  of  the 
conduct  are  very  apt  to  be  based  upon  the  service.  After  examining  carefully  the  losses 
si/,e  of  the  casualty  list.  In  many  regiments  in  each  one  of  all  the  infantry  regiments  in 
the  losses  are  apparently  small,  when  an  cxami-  the  Northern  army  it  appears  that  the  one 
nation  of  their  enrollment  shows  that  their  lo.ss  which  sustained  the  greatest  loss  in  battle  was 

"  The  flivisions  mentioncfl,  in  connection  with  re^i-  t  Maine  Keport.s,  1866.  TlieWar  Department's  fig- 
ments, arc  the  ones  with  which  the  regiments  were  the  ures  are  90  killed,  459  wountlcd  (including  mortally 
most  prominently  identified.  wounded),  and  31  missing;  total,  580. 
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the  5th  New  Hampshire,  from  whose  muster- 
out  rolls,  after  due  correction  of  errors,  the 
following  summary  is  prepared  : 

5TH    New    Hampshire    Inkantky. 
Barlow's  Division,  Second  Corps. 

(i)  Colonel  Edward  E.  Cross  (killed). 

(2)  "        Ch.irles  E.  Hapgood. 

(3)  "        Welcome  A.  Crafts. 

LOSSES. 

Officers.        En.  Men.         Total. 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds 18  277  295 

Died  of  diseases,  accidents,  etc 2  176  178 

Original  roll,  976;  of  whom  175  were  killed  =  17.9  per  cent. 

Bailies.  Killed. 

Fair  Oaks,  Va 33 

Picket,  June  10,  1862 i 

Allen's  Farm,  Va 8 

Glendale,  Va .   8 

Malvern  Hill,  Va 2 

Antietani,  Md 13 

Fredericksburg,  Va 51 

Chancellorsville,  Va 5 

Gettysburg,  Pa   34 

Cold  Harbor,  Va 69 

Petersburg  (assault)  15 

Petersburg  (trenches) 14 

Jerusalem  Road,  Va 4 

Deep   Bottom,  Va 5 

Reams's  Station,  Va 5 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va 6 

Farmville,  Va 20 

Place  unknown 2 

Total  of  killed  and  died  of  wounds 295 

Total  of  killed  and  wounded 1051 

With  the  killed  are  included  a  few  who  are 
recorded  as, "Wounded  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion " ;  — men  who  never  returned,  were  never 
heard  from,  were  not  borne  on  any  of  the 
Confederate  prison  lists,  and  were  undoubt- 
edly killed.  They  fell  in  some  retreat,  unob- 
served by  any  comrade,  and,  like  wounded 
animals,  crawled  into  some  thicket  to  die;  or 
else  while  sinking  fast  under  their  death  hurt 
v/ere  removed  by  the  enemy,  only  to  die  in 
some  field  hospital,  barn,  or  tent,  withoift  leav- 
ing word  or  sign  as  to  whom  they  were.  They 
are  now  resting  in  some  of  the  many  thou- 
sand nameless  graves  in  the  battle»field  ceme- 
teries —  graves  with  headstones  bearing  no 
other  inscription  than  that  shortest,  and  to 
soldiers  the  saddest,  of  all  epitaphs,  the  one 
word  "  Unknown." 

The  infantry  regiment  which  stands  second 
as  to  numerical  loss  is  the  83d  Pennsylvania. 
It  went  out  with  the  usual  ten  companies  of 
one  thousand  men  which  constituted  an  infan- 
try command,  but  as  its  ranks  became  depleted 
it  received  recruits,  until  from  first  to  last  over 
eighteen  hundred  men  were  carried  on  its 
rolls.  With  these,  however,  were  included  the 
non-combatants,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  al> 
sentees.  The  muster-out  rolls  of  this  gallant 
regiment  furnish  the  names  from  which  the 
following  abstract  is  made  : 

83D    Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
Griffin's  Division,  Fifth  Corps, 
(i)  Colonel  John  W.  McLane  (killed). 

(2)  "         Strong  Vincent  (killed),  Brigadier-General. 

(3)  "        O.  S.  Woodward,  Bvt.  Brigadier-General. 

(4)  "        Chauncey  P.  Rogers. 


LOssi:s. 
Officers.  En.  Men.  Total. 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds ii  271  282 

Died  of  diseases,  accidents,  etc.  2  151  153 

1808  enrolled;  282  killed  =  15.5  per  cent. 

Battles.  Killed. 

Hanover  Court  House,  Va 1 

Gaines's  Mill,  Va 61 

Malvern  Hill,  Va 50 

Manassas,  Va '. 26 

Chancellorsville,  Va i 

Fredericksburg,  Va 4 

Gettysburg,  Pa i8- 

Guerrillas,  Va.,  Dec.  10,  1863 i 

Wilderness,  Va   20- 

Spotsylvania,  Va. ,  May  8  . 57 

Spotsylvania,  Va.,  May  10 z 

North  Anna,  Va z 

Bcthesda  Church,  Va     i 

Siege  of  Petersburg,  Va 15 

Peebles's  Farm,  Va 10 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va 5 

White  Oak  Road,  Va i 

Gravelly  Run,  Va 4 

Total  of  killed  and  died  of  wounds 282 

Total  of  killed  and  wounded   971 

The  83d  was  present  at  several  engage- 
ments in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  sustain- 
ing at  each  a  loss  in  wounded ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  from  their  rolls  that  any  of  the  wounded 
died  of  their  injuries.  This  applies  also  to  the 
other  regiments  whose  list  of  battles  may  be 
given  here. 

The  following-named  commands  also  sus- 
tained remarkable  losses  during  their  terms  of 
service.  They  were  all  infantry  organizations, 
and  the  loss  mentioned  represents  those  who 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived there,  the  loss  including  both  officers 
and  men.  This  list  embraces  e^^oy  regiment 
in  the  Northern  army  whose  loss  in  killed  was 
two  hundred  or  more  : 

Regiment.  Corps. 

5th  New  Hampshire Second 

83d    Pennsylvania Fifth  . . 

7th  Wisconsin First  . . 

5th  Michigan Third  .. 

20th  Massachusetts Second 

69th  New  York Second 

28th  Massachusetts Second 

i6th  Michigan Fifth 


KilUd.* 

29s 

282 

281 

263 

....  260 

259 

250 

.247 


105th  Pennsylvania Third 245 

6th  Wisconsin First 244 

15th  Massachusetts Second .241 

15th  New  Jersey Sixth 240 

2d    Wisconsin First 238 

40th  New  York Third 238 

6ist   Pennsylvania Sixth 237 

nth  Pennsylvania First  236 

48th  New  York Tenth 236 

45th  Pennsylvania Ninth 227 

i2ist   New  York Sixth 226 

27th  Michigan Ninth 225 

2d    Michigan  .         Ninth  .         225 

looth  Pennsylvania Ninth  .  224 

8th  Michigan Ninth 223 

2d    Vermont ..Sixth ^.  . . .   221 

I  nth  New  York Second 220 

iSth  U.  S.  Infantry Fourteenth 318 

9lh  Illinois  Sixteenth 217 

22d    Massachusetts Fifth 2i6 

5lh  Vermont Sixth 213 

148th  Pennsylvania  .    Second 210 

9th  M  assachusetts Fifth 209 

8ist    Pennsylvania Second 208 

7th  M  ichigan Second 208 

55th  Pennsylvania. Tenth 208 

1 7th  Maine Third 207 

*  Compiled  from  State  records.  The  figures  on  file  at  Washing- 
ton show:  7th  Wisconsin,  280;  8^d  Pennsylvania.  278;  5th 
New  Hampsniic,  277;  5th  Michigan,  262:  2pth  Massachusetts, 
257  :  but  these  figures  of  the  War  Department  do  not  include  any 
of  the  missing. 
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Regimeni.  Cor^. 

3d    Vermont SixDi . . 

145th  Pennsylvania Second 

X4th  Connecticut Second 

36th  Illinois Fourth 

6th  Vermont Sixth  . 


Killed. 
206 

205 

205 

....  204 
.203 


Killed. 

■  ■  ■  423 
....241 
....254 
. .  . 211 
.291 


49th  Ohio Fourth 202 

51st  New  York Ninth 202 

2oth  Indiana Third 201 

57th  Massachusetts Ninth 201 

53d    Pennsylvania Second 200 

The  following  heavy  artillery  regiments  also 
lost  over  two  hundred  killed  in  action  or  died 
of  wounds  during  their  term  of  service  : 

Kfgimeiit  CorJ>s. 

ist  Maine  Second 

1st  Massachusetts Second 

2d  Connecticut Sixth 

ad  New  York Second 

7th  New  York    Second 

8th  New  York Second 361 

9th  New  York Sixth 204 

14th  New  York Ninth 226 

2d  PennsyK-ania Ninth 240 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  heavy 
artiller}-  commands  were  much  larger  organi- 
zations than  the  ordinary  infantry  regiment, 
and  that  their  extended  ranks  rendered  them 
liable  to  heavy  loss.  They  all  went  into  action 
for  the  first  time  in  Grant's  overland  campaign. 
They  entered  that  campaign  with  full  ranks, 
the  ist  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  going 
into  the  fight  at  Spotsylvania  with  1617  men. 

In  giving  figures  here  on  the  number  killed, 
those  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  action 
are  included,  and  unless  otherwise  stated,  it 
Avill.in  each  case,  be  so  understood.  The  figures, 
as  stated  in  connection  with  these  leading  regi- 
ments, should  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  maximum 
killed  in  American  regiments  during  the  civil 
war.  All  of  these  troops  belonged  to  the  infan- 
tr)-,  or  to  heavy  artillery  serving  as  infantry,  and 
were  three-years'  regiments,  many  of  them 
reenli.sting  when  their  term  expired,  and  so 
were  in  service  during  the  whole  war.  Still,  as 
the  active  campaigning  did  not  begin,  to 
any  extent,  until  1862,  the  duration  of  the 
fighting  was  three  years  or  less.  The  three- 
years'  regiments,  for  the  most  part,  lost  about 
one  hundred  men  killed  in  action.  Some,  of 
course,  lost  many  more,  and  some  considerably 
less,  the  smaller  losses  being  represented  by  the 
tabulated  figures  which  run  in  close  gradations 
down  to  such  commands  as  were  fortunate 
enough  to  sustain  no  loss  whatsoever  in  action. 

The  total  of  killed  during  the  whole  war  was, 
on  the  Union  side,  110,070,  out  of  about 
2,200,000  men.  To  be  exact,  there  were  2,778,- 
304  enlistments ;  but,  after  deducting  the  reen- 
listments  and  reducing  the  short-term  numbers 
to  a  three-years'  basis,  the  round  numbers 
would  not  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the  figures 
stated.  This  would  indicate  that  the  number 
killed  during  the  war  was,  on  the  Northern 
side,  very  close  to  five  per  cent,  of  these  en- 
gaged, and  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  greater  per- 
centage than  that  of  the  Crimean  or  Franco- 
Pru.ssian  wars. 


Although  the  average  loss  of  the  whole  army 
Avas  five  per  cent,,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  percentage  was  very  unevenly  divided 
among  the  various  regiments,  ranging  from 
twenty  per  cent,  down  to  nothing.  In  most 
of  the  commands,  the  percentage  of  killed 
would  naturally  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
whole  army,  but  there  were  some  in  which 
the  rate  was  necessarily  large  to  oflset  that  of 
those  whose  ranks  sustained  little  or  no  loss. 
This  increased  percentage  fell  heavily  on  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  certain  divisions 
in  that  army. 

This  subject  of  percentage  is  an  interesting 
one,  creating  heroic  records  which  might  other- 
wise be  overlooked,  and  adding  fresh  laurels 
when  many  would  think  the  whole  story  had 
been  told.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  when  one 
studies  the  figures  and  thinks  how  thin  were 
the  ranks  that  furnished  so  many  dead  Penn- 
sylvanians.  The  percentage  list  also  shows 
plainly  that  the  brunt  of  battle  fell  much  heavier 
on  some  regiments  than  on  others,  and  requires 
that  such  ones  be  known,  so  that  the  credit  so 
justly  due  them  may  be  fully  acknowledged. 

First  of  all,  in  this  respect,  stands  the  2d 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  it  having  lost  the  most 
men,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  of  any  regi- 
ment in  the  whole  Union  army.  The  mort- 
uary records  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  furnish 
the  information  from  which  the  following  state- 
ment of  their  loss  is  made  : 

2D  Wisconsin   Infantrv. 
Wadsworth's  Division,  First  Corps, 
(i)  Colonel  S.  Park  Coon. 
(^         "        Edgar  O'Connor  (killed). 
(*         "       Lucius  Fairchild,  Brigadier- General. 
(4)         "       John  Mansfield. 

LOSSES. 

Oncers. 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds lo 

Died  of  diseases,  accidents,  etc .  . 

1188  enrolled;  238  killed  = 
Battles. 

Blackburn's  Ford,  Va i 

First  Bull  Run,  Va 29 

Catlett's  Station,  Va 1 

Gainesville,  Va 81 

Manassas,  Va 2 

South  Mountain,  Md 12 

Antietam,  Md 30 

Fredericksburg,  Va 3 

Gettysburg,  Pa 49 

Wilderness,  Va ■ 13 

Spotsylvania,  Va 7 

Petersburg,  Va 2 

Wcldon  Railroad,  Va i 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va i 

Gun-boat,  Mound  City 6 

Total  of  killed  and  died  of  wounds 238 

Killed  and  wounded,  753;  missing  and  captured 132 

Another  extraordinary  percentage  of  killed 
occurred  in  the  57th  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
where  201  were  killed  out  of  an  enrollment 
of  1052,  or  19. 1  per  cent.  This  case  cannot 
well  be  classed  with  the  others,  because  the 
57th  went  into  action  within  a  few  days  after 
leaving  Boston,  going  into  the  thick  of  the 


En.  Men. 

Total. 

228 

238 

77 

77 

20  per  cent. 

KilUd. 
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Wilderness  fight  with  full  ranks,  while  most 
regiments  went  into  their  first  fight  with  ranks 
depleted  by  eight  months'  previous  campaign- 
ing. The  57th  was  recruited  largely  from  vet- 
eran soldiers,  being  known  also  as  the  '•  Second 
Veteran,"  and  had  the  honor  of  being  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  F.  Bartlett. 

The  next  largest  percentage  of  killed  is  found 
in  the  140th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  whose 
muster-out  rolls  tell  the  following  story;  and, 
as  in  the  instances  previously  cited,  the  names 
of  each  one  of  the  dead  could  be  given,  were 
it  necessary,  in  verification  of  the  loss. 

140TH  Pennsylvania  Infantry, 
Caldwell's  Division,  Second  Corps. 

(i)  Colonel  Richard  P.  Roberts  (killed). 

(2)         "      John  Fraser,  Bvt.  Brigadier-General. 

LOSSES. 

Officers.     En.   Men.      Total. 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds lo  i88  198 

Died  of  diseases,  accidents,  etc i  127  128 

1132  enrolled;   198  killed  =:i7.4  P^r  cent. 
Battles.  Killed. 

Chancellorsville,  Va 15 

Gettysburg,   Pa 61 

Mine  Run,  Va i 

Bristoe  Station,  Va i 

Wilderness,   Va 8 

Corbin's  Bridge,  Va 4 

Po  River,  Va 5 

Spotsylvania,    Va 52 

North  Anna,  Va 3 

Totopotomoy,  Va 11 

Cold  Harbor,  Va 7 

Petersburg,   Va   14 

Deep  Bottom,  Va 5 

Reams's  Station,  Va i 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va 4 

Sailor's  Creek,   Va i 

Farmville,  Va 5 

Total  of  killed  and  wounded 732 

Total  of  killed  and  died  of  wounds 198 

Died  of  disease  in  Confederate  prisons,  28  (included). 

The  following  regiments  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  percentage  of  killed  in  action;  re- 
markable because  the  general  average  was  five 
percent.    They  were  all  infantry  commands: 


Regiment.^ 


26th 

nth 

i42d 

141st 

36th 

5th 

27th 

24th 

I  St 

93d 

8th 

126th 

55th 

63d 
4th 

37th 
ist 

73d 
6th 
14th 
44th 
32d 
2  2d 


Wisconsin  (Germans) 

Pa.  Reserves 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Illinois 

Pa.  Reserves 

New  York 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan    

Wisconsin    

Michigan 

Ohio 

Iowa    

Indiana 

New  York    

Indiana 

Illinois 


Corps. 


Twentieth.  . 

Fifth 

First   

Third    

Second  .... 
Fourth  .... 
Twelfth  .... 

First 

Second  .... 
Seventeenth 

Fifth 

Second  .... 
Fifteenth . .  . 

Third 

Fifth 

Ninth 

Fifth 

Twentieth. . 
Sixteenth. . . 
Second  .... 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Fourth 


1179 
935 
1037 
1014 
1020 

IIOI 

1238 
1242 
ion 
1062 
1036 
1099 
1308 
1325 
mo 
1346 
1267 
1 102 
1134 

'3<:s 
1285 
1 123 


17.2 
16.6 
16.S 
16. 1 
15.4 

'5-3 
153 
15-2 
15.0 
14.9 
14.8 
M  7 
14.6 
14.2 
14.2 
14.0 
.3.8 
137 
J  3-7 
13.4 
13-3 
I3-3 
13.0 


*  Each  of  the  45  regiments  previously  mentioned  as  having  lost 
200  or  more  in  killed  has  a  place  in  this  tabic. 


In  these  enrollments  no  account  is  taken  of 
men  transferred  to  a  regiment  after  the  war 
had  closed. 

But  the  above  enrollments  include  the 
non-combatants  and  absentees.  The  maxi- 
mum of  effective  strength  was  fully  one-fifth 
less  and  the  actual  percentage  of  lo.ss  cor- 
respondingly greater.  A  new  regiment  may 
leave  its  barracks  looo  strong,  and  yet,  within 
30  days,  go  into  action  with  less  than  800 
muskets.  The  process  of  depletion  begins  with 
the  very  first  day  of  service.  Men  are  detailed 
as  cooks,  teamsters,  servants,  and  clerks;  the 
sick-list  then  appears,  and  the  thousand  mus- 
kets are  never  seen  together  again.  So  the 
percentage  of  killed,  as  based  on  a  total  en- 
rollment, does  not  render  justice  to  the  surviv- 
ors. Still,  it  is  the  only  definite  basis  for  such 
figures,  and  is  sufficient  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative losses  of  the  various  commands.  This 
point  is  better  understood  when  the  losses  in 
certain  actions  are  considered  by  themselves. 
There  are  many  regiments  which  lost  one- 
fourth  of  their  men  killed,  or  three-fourths, 
including  the  wounded,  in  some  one  engage- 
ment. The  69th  Pennsylvania,  of  Gibbon's 
division.  Second  Corps,  lost  at  Gettysburg  55 
killed  out  of  258  present  at  morning  roll-call. 
The  5th  New  York,  Duryea  Zouaves,  of  Fitz- 
John  Porter's  corps,  at  Manassas  lost  1 1 7 
killed  out  of  490  present  for  duty,  and  had  221 
wounded  besides.  The  6th  United  States 
Colored  Infantry  at  New  Market  Heights  had 
367  present  at  roll-call,  of  whom  6  officers  and 
55  enlisted  men  were  killed,  besides  8  officers 
and  134  men  wounded.  The  24th  Michigan, 
of  the  Iron  Brigade,  went  into  the  first  day's 
fight  at  Gettysburg  with  496  rank  and  file, 
losing  79  killed  and  237  wounded,  many  of 
the  latter  mortally  so.  Among  their  killed 
were  8  officers  and  4  color  bearers. 

On  the  field  of  Gettysburg  there  is  a  bronze 
tablet  with  this  inscription  : 

FROM   THE   HILL   liKHIND  THIS   MONU.MENT 

ON  THE  MORNING  OF 

JULY  3,  1863, 

THE   SECOND   MASSACHUSETTS   INFANTRY 

MADE  AN   ASSAULT   UPON   THE 

CONFEDERATE   TROOPS 

IN     THE    WORKS    AT     THE     BASE     OF     CULP's     HILL, 

OPPOSITE. 

THE   REGIMENT  CARRIED   TO   THE   CHARGE 

22   OFFICERS   AND   294   ENLISTED   MEN. 

IT  LOST  4   OFFICERS 

AND 

41    ENLISTED   .MEN 

KILLED  AND   MORTALLY  WOUNDED, 

AND 
6   OFFICERS   AND   84   MEN   WOUNDED. 

This  inscription  has  a  historical  value,  on  ac- 
count of  the  precision  with  which  the  loss  is 
stated,  the  records  on  some  of  the  Gettysburg 
field  stones  being  very  loose  in  this  respect. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  all  is 
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that  of  the  ist  Minnesota  Infantry,  at  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  coming  on  the  field  alone,  just 
at  the  time  when  General  Hancock  observed  a 
Confederate  column  advancing  through  his 
line  at  a  point  where  there  were  no  Union 
troops  to  confront  them.  In  order  to  delay 
the  Confederate  advance  until  some  brigade 
could  be  brought  up,  Hancock  ordered  the 
I  St  Minnesota"  alone  to  charge  the  enemy's 
line.  This  forlorn  hope  moved  forward  with 
onlv  252  *  othcers  and  men,  accomphshed  the 
purpose,  forced  back  the  Confederates,  and 
captured  their  flag;  but  when  it  was  over 
only  47  men  clustered  around  their  own 
colors,  while  205  lay  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  muster-out  rolls  of  this  regi- 
ment bear  the  names  of  75  men  all  marked 
as  killed  at  Gettysburg,  or  died  of  wounds 
received  there,  a  loss  in  killed  of  29  per 
cent,  of  those  engaged.  Fifty-six  of  these  men 
are  buried  in  the  Gettysburg  cemetery  ;  the 
others,  dying  of  their  wounds  in  hospitals  at 
Philadelphia  or  York,  were  buried  elsewhere. 

The  extent  of  these  losses  will  be  better  un- 
derstood if  compared  with  some  of  the  ex- 
traordinary cases  cited  in  the  histories  of  other 
wars.  Take,  for  instance,  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava, —  the  charge  of 
the  Six  Hundred.  Lord  Cardigan  took 673  offi- 
cers and  men  into  that  action;  they  lostt  113 
killed  and  134  wounded;  total,  247,  or  36.7 
per  cent.  The  heaviest  loss  in  the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  war  occurred  at  Mars-la-Tour,  |  in 
the  1 6th  German  Infantry  (3d  Westphalian), 
which  lost  49  per  cent.  But  the  141st  Penn- 
sylvania lost  76  per  cent,  at  Gettysburg,  while 
regimental  losses  of  60  per  cent,  were  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  both  Union  and  Confed- 
erate armies.  In  the  war  for  the  Union  there 
were  scores  of  regiments,  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten in  history,  whose  percentage  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  certain  actions  would  far  exceed 
that  of  the  much  praised  Light  Brigade;  and 
nobody  blundered  either. 

Company  losses  .show  still  greater  percent- 
ages in  certain  cases.  In  this  same  ist  Minne- 
sota, one  company  lost,  at  Gettysburg,  1 3  killed 
and  17  wounded  out  of  35  engaged.  The  maxi- 
mum of  company  losses,  however,  both  numer- 
ically and  by  percentage,  is  reached  in  Com- 
pany I  of  the  83d  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  This 
company,  during  its  term  of  service,  carried  193 
names  on  its  rolls,  including  recruits,  out  of 

•  Two  of  the  companies  were  not  engaged  in  tliis 
afTair,  having  been  fletailed  elsewhere  on  the  field. 
The  loss  of  the  1st  Minnesota  at  Gettysburg  for  both 
flays  —  July  2  and  3  —  was  50  killed,  173  wounded, 
and  I  missinj^;  total,  224,  or  about  83  per  cent,  of  the 
numVjcr  engaged. 

t  Kinglake. 

t  f)r.  Engel,  Direktor  der  koniglichen  preussischen 
statifttischen  Bureaux. 


which  number  2  officers  and  45  enlisted  men 
were  killed.  With  the  killed  bear  in  mind  an 
additional  number,  of  nearly  three  times  as 
many  more,  who  were  wounded.  As  these  193 
names  embraced  all  the  non-combatants,  sick, 
and  absentees,  together  with  its  many  absent 
wounded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage 
of  loss  in  some  of  their  battles  must  have  been 
without  an  equal. 

The  following  instances  of  excessive  loss  in 
particular  actions  may  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  topic.  They  represent  the 
maximum  of  loss,  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
such  historians  as  persist  in  telling  of  regi- 
ments that  were  all  cut  to  pieces  or  com- 
pletely annihilated. 


25th  Massachusetts .  . 
36th  Wisconsin  (4  co's) 
1 2th  Massachusetts.  ... 
8ist  Pennsylvania 

5th  New  Hampshire.  . 
15th  New  Jersey 

9th  Ilhnois 

9th  New  York  J  (8  co's) 

69th  New  York 

I2ist  New  York 

97th  Pennsylvania 

2d    Wisconsin 

7th  Ohio . . 

63d    New  York 

49th  Pennsylvania 

37th  Wisconsin 

I2th  New  Hampshire.  . 

141st  New  York 

iiith  New  York 

26th  Pennsylvania 

8th  Kansas 

14th  Ohio 

loth  Wisconsin 

22d   Indiana 

32d    Iowa 


Cold  Harbor,  Va   

Bethesda  Church,  Va. . 

Antietam,  Md 

Fredericksburg,  Va .  . . . 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  .  . . 

Spotsylvania,  Va 

Shiloh,  Tenn 

Antietam,  Md  .  .    

Antietam,  Md 

Salem  Heights,  Va ... 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Va 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va  . 

Antietam,  Md 

Spotsylvania,  Va 

Petersburg  Mine,  Va. 

Cold  Harbor,  Va 

Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Chickamauga,  Ga  .  . 
Chickamauga,  Cia.  .  .  . 
Chaplin  Hills,  Ky .  ... 
Chaplin  HilLs,  Ky.... 
Pleasant  Hill,  La 


>3*. 

8 

SI3 

? 

■^s 

^ 

^1 

302  2x5 

240 

166 

S34 

224 

261 

176 

.303 

193 

432 

272t 

57« 

366 

■57.3 

235 

?I7 

196 

453 

276 

311 

188 

302 

i8i§ 

307 

182 

341  202 

478 ,  274I 

251  145 

301  167 

142  80 

450  249 

382  213 

406  220 

449  245 

276  150 

303  »S9 

420  2IO 


*  Includes  a  few  missing  ones ;  but   they  were,  undoubtedly, 
killed  or  wounded. 
t  Includes  116  killed  or  mortally  wounded, 
t  "Hawkins's  Zouaves." 

\  All  killed  or  wounded  ;  missing  not  included. 
II  Includes  109  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 

The  foregoing  lists  indicate  fairly  the  limit 
of  injury  which  a  regiment  will  endure,  and 
also  the  capacity  of  modern  fire-arms  for  in- 
dicting the  same  when  used  subject  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  a  batde-field. 

Loss  in  action  properly  includes  all  of  the 
wounded,  and  so  where  only  the  number  of 
killed  is  stated,  as  in  some  instances  here, 
there  should  be  added  a  certain  proportion 
of  wounded,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend 
what  is  im[)lied  in  the  statement.  This  pro- 
portion, after  deducting  from  the  wounded 
those  fatally  injured  and  adding  their  num- 
ber to  the  killed,  is  something  over  two 
wounded  to  one  killed  and  died  of  wounds. 
Before  such  deduction,  the  usual  proportion 
is  a  fraction  over  four  to  one.  The  number 
of  killed,  as  officially  reported   at    the  close 
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of  a  battle,  is  generally  increased  over  fifty 
per  cent,  by  those  who  die  of  their  wounds. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  an  extended  and 
careful  comparison  of  official  reports  with  final 
muster-out  rolls.  It  will  always  be  found  cor- 
rect as  to  an  aggregate  loss  of  any  large  num- 
ber of  regiments,  although  it  may  not  always 
hold  true  as  to  some  particular  one. 

The  battle  losses  of  a  regiment  are  always 
unevenly  distributed  among  the  various  en- 
gagements in  which  it  participates.  There  is 
generally  some  one  battle  in  which  its  losses 
are  unusually  severe,  some  one  which  the  men 
always  remember  as  their  AVaterloo.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heaviest  losses  sustained  by 
regiments  in  any  one  battle,  and,  together  with 
the  instances  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  ar- 
ticle, embrace  all  where  the  loss  in  killed  ex- 
ceeds eighty.  Do  not  grow  impatient  at  these 
statistics.  They  are  no  ordinary  figures.  They 
are  not  a  census  of  population  and  products, 
but  statistics  every  unit  of  which  stands  for  the 
pale,  upturned  face  of  a  dead  soldier. 


Battle. 


Cold  Harbor,  Va.  .  . 
Spotsylvania,  Va. . . . 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.... 

Antietani,  Aid 

Shiloh,  Tenn 

Stone's  River,  Tenn. 
Fort  Donelson.Tenn 
Salem  Heights,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. .  . 

Wilderness,  Va 

Fair  Oaks,  Va 

Fredericksburg,  Va  . 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Chickamauga,  Ga.  . 
Gaines's  Mill,  Va   .  . 

Olustee,  Fla 

Pleasant  Hill,  La... 
Prairie  Grove,  Ark. . 
Fort  Wagner,  S.  C. . 
Pickett's  Mills,  Ga.  . 
Gaines's  Mill,  Va.  .  . 
Chaplin  Hills,  Ky  .  . 
Wilderness,  Va  .... 
Shiloh,  Tenn 


Regiment. 


2d  Conn.  H.  A. .  . 

ist  Mass.  H.  A.  . 

7th  N.  Y.  H.  A. .  . 
15th  Mass.  (11  co's) 

gth  Illinois 

i8th  U.  S.  Infantry 

nth  Illinois 

i2ist  New  York.  .  .  . 
70th  New  York.  .  .  . 
57th  Massachusetts. 
6ist  Pennsylvania  . 
145th  Pa.  (8  co's)  .  .  . 
tilth  New  York. .  .  . 
22d  Michigan 

9th  Massachusetts 

Sth  U.  S.  Colored. 

32d  Iowa 

2oth  Wisconsin  .  .  . . 

48th  New  York 

49th  Ohio 

22d  Massachusetts. 
15th  Kentucky  . . .  . 

4th  Vermont 

55th  Illinois 


Corps. 


SLxth 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Sixteenth . .  . 
Fourteenth  . 
Seventeenth. 

Sixth 

Third 

Ninth 

Sixth 

Second  

Second  

Fourth 

Fifth 

Tenth 

Sixteenth  . .  . 
Herron'sDiv 

Tenth 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Fovirteenth. . 

Sixth  

Fifteenth  . . . 


«    g 

^  -2 


129 
120 
116 
108 

103 
102 
102 
97 
97 
94 
91 


87 


*  Includes  one  company  Andrew  Sharpshooters. 

In  the  preceding  figures  none  of  the  wound- 
ed are  counted,  except  the  mortally  wounded, 
who,  in  each  case,  are  included  with  the  killed. 
If  there  be  added  the  many  wounded  ones 
who  survived, —  the  maimed  and  crippled, — 
the  record  becomes  appalling,  and  unsurpassed 
in  all  the  annals  of  military  heroism. 

There  may  be  some  officers  who  will  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  certain  figures  given  here, 
and  will  claim  even  a  greater  loss.  If  so,  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  if  their  regiments  did 
lose  more  men  killed,  they  themselves  failed  so 
to  state  the  fact  when,  twenty-three  years  ago, 


at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  made  out  their 
official  statement  of  losses,  and  appended  their 
signatures  thereto. 

The  three-months'  troops  did  not  always 
have  a  safe  pleasure  excursion.    For  instance: 


Regiment. 


69th  New  York  Infantry. 
ist  Missouri  Infantry.  .  . 
ist  Kansas  Infantry.  ,  .  . 


Battle. 

1 
^ 

^"5  -2 
III 

First  Bull  Run.. 
Wilson's  Creek. 
Wilson's  Creek. 

76 
77 

59 
208 
187 

Their  rolls  bear  the  names  of  loi  men  who 

are  recorded  as  killed  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Wilson's  Creek. 

The  Pennsylvania  nine-months'  troops,  also, 
were  in  service  long  enough  to  do  good  work 
at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancel- 
lorsville.  The  sound  of  the  good-byes  had 
hardly  died  away  in  their  farm-houses  when 
hundreds  of  them  fell  in  that  terrible  crack- 
ling of  musketry  on  the  Sharpsburg  pike. 

CONFEDERATE    LOSSES. 

But  how  fared  the  Confederate  regiments 
amidst  all  this  fighting  ? 

The  official  casualty  lists  of  the  Confederate 
forces  are  not  so  trustworthy  as  those  of  the 
Union  side  because  they  have  not  had  the 
same  careful  revision  since  the  war  closed, 
but  the  tables,  now  accessible,  show  that  the 
Northern  aim  was  equally  true,  and  that  the 
Northern  nerve  was  equally  stead}'.  The 
26th  North  Carolina — Pettigrew's  Brigade, 
Heth's  Division — lost  at  Gettysburg  86  killed 
and  502  *  wounded  ;  total,  588,  not  nicluding 
the  missing,  of  whom  there  were  about  120. 
In  one  company,  84  strong,  every  man  and 
officer  was  hit ;  and  the  orderly  sergeant  who 
made  out  the  list  did  it  with  a  bullet  through 
each  leg.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  regimental 
loss  on  either  side  during  the  war.  .\t  Fair 
Oaks  the  6th  Alabama,  John  B.  Gordon's 
regiment,  sustained  a  loss  of  91  killed,  277 
wounded,  and  5  missing;  total,  373.  One 
company  in  this  regiment  is  officially  reported 
as  having  lost  21  killed  and  23  wounded  out 
of  55  who  were  in  action.  The  ist  South 
Carolina  Rifles  encountered  the  Duryea  Zou- 
aves at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  retired!  with  a  loss 
of  81  killed  and  225  wounded.  The  Zouave.'^, 
in  turn,  vacated  their  position  at  Manassas  in 
favor  of  the  5th  Texas,  but  not  until  they  had 
dropped  261  of  the  Texans. 

The  folio  wing  tabulation  of  remarkable  losses 

*  Incliuling  mortally  wounded.  The  official  report 
states  that  the  regiment  "  went  in  (July  I )  with  over 
Sao  men.'' 

t  But  not  until  they  received  a  flanjc  fire  from  dis- 
engaged regiments  of  the  enemy. 


lOO 
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is  compiled  from  the  Confederate  official  reports 
of  re2:imental  commandants : 


Regiment. 

Battle. 

1 

i 
1 

4th  North  Carolina 

Fair  Oaks.     

77 

286 
264 

253 
265 
202 
215 
208 
205 
202 
183 
192 
173 
183 
166 
167 
181 
146 
162 
160 
159 
151 
152 
155 
152 

363 

335 

Seven  Days  t !   71 

Stone's  River |  41 

Gaines's   Mill 1  70 

Glendale 39 

Gaines's  Mill 44 

Gettysburg 60 

Stone's   River 34 

Gettysburg 49 

Fredericksburg,  1862.  32 

Getfs-sburg :  46 

Shiloh !  36 

Antietam 1  48 

Chancellorsville 47 

Fair  Oaks 1  29 

Stone's  River 63 

Gettysburg 42 

Gettysburg ',  40 

First  Bull  Run 41 

Chaplin   Hills 41 

Fair  Oaks 37 

Antietam 27 

Malvern  Hill 50 

324 

8th  Tennessee 

2Cih  North  Carolina. 
Palmetto  Sharpshooters.. 

4th  Texas 

306 
272 
254 
252 
265 

?c.6 

232 

57th  North  Carolina 

45th  North  Carolina 

224 
219 
2ig 

214 

2d  North  Carolina 

214 
210 

209 

204 

200 

200 

192 

2d  Florida 

189 
182 

t87 

*  Includes  the  mortally  wounded.  The  missing  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures :  there  were  but  few  of  them,  and  in  most 
of  these  instances  there  were  none. 

t  This  loss  occurred  at  Gaines's  Mill  and  Glendale. 

There  were  other  losses  in  the  Confederate 
ranks  which  were  equally  severe  if  considered 
in  connection  with  the  number  engaged,  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  in  their  regiments  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  large  as  that  of  their  ad- 
versaries. In  many  instances  the  Confederate 
colonels  in  their  official  reports  state,  together 
with  their  loss,  thenumber  of  men  taken  into  ac- 
tion. In  making  a  compilation  from  these  re- 
ports, some  heroic  records  are  revealed.  For 
instance : 


Regiment. 


isl  Texas  .... 
2ist  Georgia. . . . 

8th  Tennessee  . 
17th  South  Carolina. 


Antietam 

Manassas 

Stone's  River . 
Manassas 


23d  South  Carolina '   Manassas 

44th  Georgia 

1 6th  Mississippi 

15th  Virginia 

lilh  Georgia 

loth  Georgia 

12th  Tennessee 

i6th  Tennessee 

3d  Alabama 

7th  North  Carolina. 
i8th  North  Carolina. 

i*t  S.  C.  Rifles  ,, 

4th  North  (.Carolina 
12th  S^juth  (Jarolina. 

4th  Texa* .  . 

27th  Tennessee...     . 

ist  South  C^arolina.  . 

49th  Virginia 

12th  Alabama.  .  .      . . 

7th  South  Carolina. 

7th  Texa» 

nth  Alabama 


Mechanicsville. 

Antietam 

Antietam 

Antietam 

Antietam 

Stone's  River. . 
Stone's  River.  . 
Malvern  Hill. . . 
Seven  Days . .  . 
Seven  Days .  .  . 
Gaines's  Mill  .  . 

Fair  Oaks 

Manassas 

Antietam 

Chaplm   Hills.. 

Mana.ssas 

Fair  Oaks 

Fair  Oaks 

Antietam 

Raymond 

Glendale 


». 

"^  I 

•v. 

■Vi    .^• 

s-^ 

£.«■ 

=  -^ 

<i  S 

s 

;a  i? 

' 

k  •^ 

226 

186 

242 

184 

444 

306 

284 

189 

225 

149 

514 

335 

228 

144 

128 

75 

176 

lOI 

147 

83 

292 

164 

377 

207 

354 

200 

4.50 

253 

^96 

224 

537 

,06 

678 

369 

270 

146 

200 

107 

210 

113 

283 

i5« 

4=4 

224 

408 

215 

268 

140 

306 

1.58 

357 

181 

With  these  should  be  again  mentioned  the 
26th  North  Carolina,  whose  official  report 
shows  a  loss  of  over  85  per  cent,  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

Many  important  instances  are  necessarily 
omitted  from  the  preceding  list,  as  the  Con- 
federates issued  an  order  in  May,  1863,*  for- 
bidding any  further  mention,  in  regimental 
battle-reports,  "  of  the  number  of  men  taken 
into  action,"  alleging  as  a  reason  "  the  impro- 
priety of  thus  furnishing  the  enemy  with  the 
means  of  computing  "  their  strength.  The  same 
order  required  "  that  in  future  the  reports  of 
the  wounded  shall  only  include  those  whose 
injuries,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers, 
render  them  unfit  for  duty,"  and  deprecated 
"  the  practice  of  including  cases  of  slight  inju- 
ries which  do  not  incapacitate  the  recipient  for 
duty." 

The  total  number  of  killed  in  the  Confeder- 
ate armies,  including  deaths  from  wounds,  will 
never  be  definitely  known.  From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  official  reports,  or,  in  case 
of  the  absence  of  such  reports,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  accepted  facts,  it  appears  that 
their  mortuary  loss  by  battle  was  not  far  from 
94,000. 

In  1866,  General  Fry,  U.  S.  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  ordered  a  compilation  made  from 
the  Confederate  muster-rolls,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  lost  2086  officers  and  50,868  enlisted 
men,  killed  ;  1246  officers  and  20,324  enlisted 
men,  died  of  wounds;  total,  74, 524.t  Deaths 
from  disease,  59,297.  These  rolls  were  incom- 
plete ;  the  rolls  of  two  States  were  almost  en- 
tirely missing ;  and  none  of  them  covered  the 
entire  period.  Still  they  develop  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  killed  could  not  have  been  less 
than  the  figures  given  above. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  Con- 
federate armies  were  smaller,  their  losses  were 
smaller.  Their  generals  showed  a  remarkable 
ability  in  always  having  an  equal  number  of 
men  at  the  points  of  contact. 

Upon  tabulating  the  casualties  of  each 
battle,  using  official  reports  only, —  and,  in 
absence  of  such,  allowing  one  loss  to  offset 
the  other, —  the  aggregate  casualties  up  to 
April,  1864,  show  that  the  Union  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  is  about  11,500  in  excess  of 
the  Confederate,  a  very  small  amount  as  com- 
pared with  the  totals.  But  this  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Confederates  would  disappear  if 
their  official  reports  were  subjected  to  a  revis- 
ion of  the  nominal  lists,  as  has  been  done 
lately  with  the  Union  reports.  For  several 
years  past  the  War  Department   has  had  a 

*  General  Orders,  No.  63,  Headquarters  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  May  14,  1863. 

+  Message  and  Documents,  Part  3, 1865-66. 
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clerical  force  at  work  in  comparing  the  oflicial  It  shouUl  be  understood,  however,  that  the 

battle-reports  of  Union  generals  with  the  reg-  Second  was  a  very  large  corps,  containing  over 

imental  nominal  lists  of  casualties,  and  in  each  90  regiments,  while,  for  instance,  the  'rwelftii 

case  the  total  of  casualties,  as  reported  by  the  Corps    (Slocum's)    had    only    28.     Yet    the 

general,  is  largely  increased.  Twelfth  Corps  (the  Second  Corps,  Army  of 

Up  to  1864  the  losses  on  each  side  were,  \irginia)  rendered  brilliant  and  effective  serv- 

in  the  aggregate,  substantially  the  same,  with  ice  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancel- 

a  slight  clifference,  if  any,  in    fovor   of   the  lorsville,(iettysburg,and  Lookout  Mountain — 

Confederates.    Then  came  a  frightful  discrep-  also,  later  on,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  where 

ancy.  it  was  commanded  by  Hooker  and  was  known 

From    May  5  to  June   30,  in   their  oper-  as  the  Twentieth  Corps,  although  it  still  re- 

ations  against  Richmond,  the  armies  of  the  tained  its  badge  and  f(jr  the  most  part  its  or- 

Potomac  and  the  James  lost  77,452*  men, —  ganization.    This  depriving  the  Twelfth  Corps 

a  greater  number  than  were  in  Lee's  army,  of  the  name  under  which  it  had  fought  so  long 

Of  this  number  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lost  and  well  was  a  needless  act  of  injustice,  simi- 

54,925  in  its  return  to  the  Peninsula  by  the  lar  to  the  one  which  wiped  out  tiie    names 

overland  "  line."  of  the  First  and  Third  corps.     In  the  latter 

Whatever  excess  there  may  be  in  killed  on  cases  it  was  a  blunder,  as  subsequent  events 

the  Union  side  during  the  war  is  chargeable  proved,  as  well  as  a  heartless  blow   at   the 

to  the  campaigns  of  1864-65.  corps  pride  of  the  officers  and  men.     It  is 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  Confed-  evident  that  such  a  thing  as  esprit  de  corps 
erate  regiments  which  sustained  the  greatest  was  but  slightly  appreciated  by  the  gentle- 
losses  tiuring  the  war,  as  their  rolls  are  incom-  men  who  sat  in  the  War  Office  at  \\'ashingtoM 
plete.  The  loss  in  some,  however,  has  been  in  those  days.  In  the  Western  armies,  the 
ascertained,!  notably  those  in  Gregg's  South  Fourth  Corps  (Gordon  Granger's)  is  de- 
Carolina  Brigade,  A.  P.  Hill's  Divis'ion.  Their  servedly  prominent.  The  regiments  whose 
total  losses  during  the  war,  in  killed  and  mor-  losses  indicate  that  their  fighting  was  the  hard- 
tally  wounded,  were  :  est  and  most  frequent  are  found  in  that  corps 

^    ,  more  than  in  any  other,  although  some  hard 

Officers.     En.  Mai.      Total.      ^     ,     •  i  i       ^i  i     r         i.u    • 

,st  South  Carolina .i  .60  281  fighting  was  donc  by  them  before  their  organ- 

i2th  South  Carolina 17  213  230  ization  undcr  that  name. 

Z^  soulh  Sr^ilna  -V:::.:: .  W::^  Zl  ^  The  heaviest  losses  by  .brigades  are  credited 

ist  s.  c.  Rifles                           19  305  324  |.Q  jj^g  ji-Qj-j  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps  and 

In  addition,  there  were  3735  wounded  in  the  Vermont  Brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  both 

,  •   ,    •      1                               ^'^-^  havmg  a  contmuous  unbroken  organization  as 

Thetoss  in  a  Confederate  regiment  during  !l^ig^:^de^,  which  was  a  rare  thing  in  the  war 

the  whole  war  would  be  larget  as  the  Con-  Their  long  list  of  killed  was  bu    the  natura 

federacy  did  not  organize  any  new  regiments  'f^^'  °    ^h*-^  ^^^"■^g^  '''\  \^^?'^^^  ^h^>'  ^^^^^^^ 

after    1862,  but    distributed  their   successive  the  musketry  on  so  many  fields, 

levies  among  the  old  regiments.    With  these  ^'  ^^  ^^  noticed  by  some  that  the  regi- 

°                             r        ■        r.e.^  ;.,  mental     osses   in   ki  led,  as  stated  here,  are 

accessions  came  a  corresponding  increase  in  '">-"^^" .  "^             r  1     n                           •     .1 

,,           •        ^  ,            u    t'  ,  i^reatv  in  excess  of  the  figures  as  given  in  the 

the  regimental  casualtv  lists.  f  ^'., -'.  ,   ..          ,      r  .1      r.   1    n-      » 

r     ^^      xr     .1      jjv'      1  .                              1  '' Othcia    Rccords  of  the  Rebellion,'  now  in 

l\\  the  North  additional  troops  were  raised  vyui^iui      v.v,                                       , 

r     .1            ^       ^1               ■  •                    •       ,f  course  o   pub  ication  by  the  War  Department, 

for  the  most  part  by  organizing  new  regiments,  '-^"^■:^  Y   '  ,  ,  ,           ,     \      i  u    ^  »u^  ^  ^a;^;^! 

,  •,          ,     '                      1                  n  ^  1    f^  But  It  should  be  understood  that  those  official 

while   veteran    commands    were    allowed    to  t^""-                ,                   ,  .  ,                       ,    i  „^ 

,                   1        1  ,    ,               a-    ,.•      c^^  ^  .iU  hcfures  are  the  ones  which  were  reported  at 

become  reduced  below  an  effective  strength.  '  c                                               ,     ,       '      ,      , 

'II              ^-               u       „  1  ^A   \\'u\r^\.  ^..r-..-  the  c bse  ot  each  action,  and  show  only  the 

I  he  question  is  often  asked,  W  nich  corps  .  '      .    .1  „. ^; .,  i^^ 

J- J  ,,     *       .£!..•       •     ^1             0    c    c^^\.c  nature   of  the    casualties  at  that    particular 

did  the  most  fighting  m  the  war?    So  far  as  ''^'•"^^                                                    1            , 

.1,              u    r  .                ■     i.-^.;^^   fU«  Q..^^„ri  hour.     Such    reports    were    made    up    under 

the  casualty  lists  are  an  indication,  the  Second  lu-L'-i^    \  ^>  u  w i\.i"n.,,i 

•      ,-'               ,                r  •  1       1  •      ^i    i.  the  headincs  ot  "  Killed,        Wounded,    and 

Corps  IS  the  one  that  can  fairiv  claim  that  \  r,.          V,^.,m            1         c.\           i     ,1     \  ^c 

,      *       ^f  ,             XT     .1-              •'        ..      u\.u  •' .Missim:.      1  he  number  of  those  who  died  ot 

honor.    Of  the  too  Northern  regiments  which  •"•'=-:         ^     ,            .        .      ^     ..    1  „,    ■ 

,         ,                         1   1,   J  ■          •        ]     •        ^1  wounds  is   not  shown,  but   is  lovered  up  in 

lost  the  most  men  killed  in  action  during  the  ^^'^^'■'•^'     '^         i       ^u          ,..1  ,.»,,.,.   ^f  tK« 

,    ,          J  ^    .1     c     1  r-^.r^c  ?„i,;io  each    case  under  the   general  return   ot   the 

war,  1 5  belonged  to  the  Second  Corps,  while  1    1      ui        1  c  ^i ,     i;.»i,« 

•    lu     1  •  £    .-          K  ..  1  ^i^«^;.,^  f^  or.,,  wounded,  although   manv   of  them   tlie    the 

17  IS  the  highest  number  belonging  to  anv  '     .      .  ^  ,     .<   :-,  •„„„  •    ^„  ;„,)„<; 

',                  ■="                                  00.  same  day.    .Vgain,  the  *'  missing     is  an  inden- 

o  ler  corps.  ^.^^  quantity,  embracing,  as  it  does,  all  those 

who  were  captured,  together  with  a  certain 

*  10,242  killed,  52,043  wounded,  15,167  missing;  class  which  always  turn  up  again  within  a  few 

total,   77,452   (Adjutant-General's  office,  Washington,     fj^^.g       Official  reports  of  wounded  also  were 

188S)     Three-fourths  of  the  missing  were  kdled  or    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  correct,  as  in  somc  commands 

wounded.  ,,  ,  ,  »  •  j         1 

t "History South  Carolina  r.ri-ade," J.  F.  Caldwell,    men   were  not  allowed  to  be  considered  as 
Vol..  XX.KVI.— 15. 
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wounded  unless  the  injury  was  a  severe  one, 
while  in  others  orders  were  received  to  report 
every  casualty,  however  slight.  On  account 
of  this  some  are  asking.  How  many  of  the 
regiment  were  actually  killed,  or  died  of  their 
wounds  ?  How  many  were  buried  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  fight  ?  They  know  that,  however 
doubtful  might  be  the  classification  of  a 
slightly  wounded  or  a  missing  man,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  definite  allotment  of 
one  that  is  buried.  The  "  Official  Records  " 
constitute  a  wonderful  work,  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  officer  in  charge,  and  of  a  magni- 
tude that  will  require  many  years  before  the 
last  volumes  can  be  printed.  Its  casualty  hsts 
so  far  as  reached  possess  an  intense  interest 
and  are  tabulated  in  admirable  form.  Still, 
many  will  be  interested  in  going  farther,  and 
noting  the  actual  and  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  killed  as  developed  by  the  figures  gleaned 
from  the  muster-out  rolls. 

The  number  of  officers  killed  in  battle  was 
somewhat  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of 
the  enlisted  men,  but  often  failed  to  bear  any 
definite  ratio  to  the  loss  of  the  regiment  itself 
In  the  2d  Vermont  Infantry  223  were  killed, 
of  whom  6  were  officers,  while  in  the  12th 
Massachusetts  (Colonel  Fletcher  Webster) 
194  were  killed,  of  whom  18  were  officers. 
Again,  the  19th  Maine  lost  192  killed,  of 
whom  3  only  were  officers,  while  in  the  2 2d 
Indiana,  out  of  153  killed,  14  were  officers. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  proportion  of  officers 
to  enli.sted  men  killed  was  i  officer  to  16  men, 
but  certain  regiments  and  certain  States  show 
a  wide  variation.  The  Connecticut  and  Dela- 
ware officers  had  either  an  excess  of  bravery 
or  a  lack  of  caution,  as  their  proportionate  loss 
in  battle  far  exceeds  the  average. 

The  largest  number  of  officers  killed  in  any 
infantry  regiment  belongs  to  the  6ist  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  Sixth  Corps,  it  having  lost  19  offi- 
cers killed  in  battle.  The  ist  Maine  Heavy 
Artillery  lost  21  officers  in  action,  but  it  had 
just  twice  as  many  line  officers  as  an  infantry 
command.  The  8th  New  York  Heavy  Artil- 
lery lost  20  officers  killed,  but  is  also  subject 
to  the  same  remark  when  compared  with  the 
6ist  Pennsylvania,  It  was  seldom  that  an  in- 
fantry regiment  lost  more  than  6  officers  killed 
in  any  one  battle.  'J'he  7th  New  Hampshire, 
however,  lost  1 1  officers  killed  in  the  assault 
on  Fort  Wagner,  it  being  the  greatest  regi- 
mental loss  of  officers  in  any  one  engagement. 
The  2 2d  New  York  lost  9  officers  at  Manas- 
sas; the  59th  New  York  lost  9  at  Antietam; 
and  the  145th  Pennsylvania  lost  9  at  Freder- 
icksburg, the  latter  regiment  taking  only  8 
companies  into  action  there.  Eight  officers 
were  killed  in  the  ist  Michigan  at  Manassas; 
in  the  14th  New  Hampshire  at  0)jequon  ;  in 


the  87th  Indiana  at  Chickamauga;  and  in 
the  43d  Illinois  at  Shiloh.  In  some  regiments 
the  field  and  staft'  sustained  severe  losses  dur- 
ing their  term  of -service.  The  95th  Pennsyl- 
vania lost  2  colonels,  2  lieutenant-colonels, 
a  major,  and  an  adjutant  killed  in  action.  The 
20th  Massachusetts,  "  one  of  the  very  best  regi- 
ments in  the  service,"  *  lost  also  6  of  its  field  and 
staft'  in  battle,  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
majors,  adjutant,  and  a  surgeon.  But  the  most 
peculiar  instance  of  loss  in  officers  occurred 
in  the  148th  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  one  com- 
pany (Company  C)  there  were  killed  at  differ- 
ent times  7  line  officers.  It  must  have  required 
some  nerve  to  accept  a  commission  in  that 
company. 

The  surgeons  and  chaplains,  although  re- 
garded as  non-combatants,  were  not  exempt 
from  the  bloody  casualties  of  the  battle-field. 
The  medical  service  sustained  a  loss  of  40 
surgeons  killed  in  action  or  mortally  wounded. 
There  were  73  more  who  were  wounded  in  ac- 
tion, and,  as  in  the  case  of  those  killed,  they 
were  wounded  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  on  the  field.  Many  of  the  chaplains  were 
also  killed  or  wounded  in  battle.  Some  of  them 
were  struck  down  while  attending  to  their 
duties  with  the  stretcher-bearers,  \^•hile  others, 
like  Chaplain  Fuller,  fell  dead  in  the  front  rank 
with  a  rifle  in  their  hands. 

Of  the  three  principal  arms  of  the  service, 
the  infantry  loses  the  most  men  in  action,  the 
cavalry  next,  and  the  light  artillery  the  least. 
The  heaviest  cavalry  loss  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  the  ist  Maine  Cavalry,  it  having  lost  15 
officers  and  159  enlisted  men  killed.  Next 
comes  the  ist  Michigan  Cavalry,  with  14  offi- 
cers and  150  enlisted  men  killed.  Of  the  260 
cavalry  regiments  in  the  Northern  army,  there 
were  15  others  whose  loss  in  killed  exceeded 
100,  The  percentages  of  killed  are  also  less 
in  this  part  of  the  service,  the  highest  being 
found  in  the  5th  Michigan  Cavalry  with  its 
8,9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  6th  Michigan  Cavalry 
with  8.3  per  cent, —  both  in  Custer's  brigade. 
Cavalrymen  go  into  action  oftener  than  in- 
fantrymen, and  so  their  losses,  being  distrib- 
uted among  a  larger  number  of  engagements, 
do  not  appear  remarkable  as  reported  for  any 
one  affair.  Still,  in  some  of  their  fights  the 
"  dead  cavalryman  "  could  be  seen  in  numbers 
that  answered  only  too  well  the  famous  ques- 
tion of  General  Hooker,  t  At  Reams's  Sta- 
tion the  nth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  lost  ,27 
men  killed,  and  at  Todd's  Tavern  the  ist 
New  York  Dragoons  lost  24  killed, not  includ- 
ing the  additional  casualty  lists  of  wounded. 
The  number  of  cavalry  officers  killed  in  some 

*  General  Humjilireys,  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

t  "  Who  ever  saw  a  dead  cavalryman  ?  " 
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regiments  was  excessive,  as  in  this  arm  of  the 
service,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  officers  are 
expected  to  lead  their  men.  Although  the 
cavalry  did  not  suffer  in  killed  as  badly  as 
the  infantry,  still  they  participated  in  more  en- 
gagements, were  under  fire  much  more  fre- 
quently, and  so  were  obliged  to  exhibit  an 
equal  display  of  courage.  The  5th  New  York 
Cavalry  lost  8  officers  and  93  enlisted  men 
killed  in  action,  but  it  was  present  at  over  100 
engagements,  and  lost  men,  eiiher  killed  or  dis- 
abled, in  88  of  them.  The  muster-out  rolls  of 
the  various  mounted  commands  show  that 
there  were  10,596  "dead  cavalrymen"  who 
were  killed  in  action  during  the  war,  of  whom 
671  were  officers,  the  proportionate  loss  of  offi- 
cers being  greater  than  in  the  infantry. 

The  casualties  in  the  light  artillery  were 
less  than  in  any  other  arm  of  the  service,  the 
engineers  excepted.  The  light  batteries,  or 
horse  artillery,  which  constituted  the  artil- 
lery proper  for  the  field  operations,  were  or- 
ganized for  the  most  part  as  independent 
batteries  or  commands.  In  some  States  twelve 
of  them  were  connected  by  a  regimental  or- 
ganization, but  even  then  they  operated  as 
independent  commands,  h.  battery  or  com- 
pany of  light  artillery  consisted  generally  of 
150  men,  with  6  cannon  and  the  necessary 
horses.  There  were  some  four-gun  batter- 
ies, and  towards  the  close  of  the  war  most  of 
the  old  batteries  were  reorganized  on  that 
basis.  The  greatest  numerical  loss  in  any  one 
of  these  organizations  occurred  in  Cooper's 
battery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  in 
which  2  officers  and  18  enlisted  men,  out  of 
332  names  enrolled,  were  killed  during  its 
term  of  service.  Weeden's  Rhode  Island  bat- 
tery also  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  its  many 
engagements,  19  being  killed  out  of  290  en- 
rolled; while  the  Pennsylvania  batteries  of 
Ricketts,  Easton,  and  Kerns  were  also 
prominent  by  reason  of  their  frequent,  effect- 
ive, and  courageous  actions,  with  the  con- 
sequent large  loss  in  killed.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  killed  is  found  in  Phillips's  5th 
Massachusetts  battery,  which  lost  19  killed 
outof  1 94  members,  or  9.7  percent.;  the  enroll- 
ment taken  being  the  one  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  the  3d  Battery  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  nth  Ohio  Battery  sustained  the  great- 
est loss  in  any  one  action.  At  the  battle  of 
luka  it  lost  16  killed  and  39  wounded,  the 
enemy  capturing  the  battery,  but  the  gunners, 
refusing  to  surrender,  worked  their  pieces  to 
the  last  and  were  shot  down  at  the  guns.  The 
battery  went  into  this  action  with  54  gunners, 
46  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  casualties  occurring  among  tlie 
drivers  or  others. 

A  still  more  remarkable  artillery  fight  was 


that  of  Bigelow's  battery,  9th  Massachusetts, 
at  Gettysburg ;  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
exceptional  loss,  but  also  for  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  guns  were  served  and  the 
valuable  service  rendered.  When,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  it  was  found  that  the 
Union  batteries,  on  the  cross-road  near  the 
Peach  Orchard,  could  no  longer  hold  their 
position, "  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  one 
of  them"  by  leaving  it  there  in  action  and  work- 
ing it  to  the  last,  so  as  to  check  the  Confeder- 
ate advance  long  enough  to  enable  the  other 
batteries  to  fall  back  to  a  better  position. 
Major  McGilveryselectedBigelovv  and  his  men 
for  this  duty,  ordering  him  to  fight  with  fixed 
prolonge,  an  arrangement  which  availed  but 
little,  for,  although  the  canister  from  his  light 
twelves  kept  his  front  clear  for  a  long  time  and 
successfully  detained  the  enemy,  he  could  not 
check  the  swarm  which  finally  came  in  on  each 
flank  and  rear,  some  of  whom,  springing  nim- 
bly on  his  limber-chests,  shot  down  his  horses 
and  then  his  men.  Bigelow  was  wounded,  and 
two  of  his  lieutenants  were  killed ;  9  of  his 
gunners  were  killed,  14  were  wounded,  and  2 
were  missing.  The  battery  then  ceased  firing, 
four  of  its  guns  being  temporarily  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Milton,  who  brought 
the  battery  oft"  the  field,  states  in  his  official 
report  that  45  horses  were  killed  and  15  wound- 
ed in  this  aftair;  and  that  5  more  were  killed 
in  the  action  of  the  following  day.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  horses  killed  in  any  battery 
action  of  the  war ;  at  least,  there  are  no  official 
reports  to  the  contrary.*  A  general  once 
criticised  a  gallant  but  unnecessary  charge 
w^hich  he  happened  to  witness  with  the  re- 
mark :  '•  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war."  t 
The  fight  of  these  Massachusetts  cannoneers 
was  not  only  magnificent,  but  it  was  war. 
There  really  was  no  sacrifice.  There  was  a 
sad  loss  of  life,  considering  how  few  there  were 
of  the  battery  men,  but  each  man  killed  at 
those  guns  cost  Kershaw  and  Barksdale  a 
score.  Doubleday  quotes  a  statement  of  Mc- 
Laws',  that  "  one  shell  from  this  artillery  killed 
and  wounded  thirty  men."  If  the  shrapnel  was 
so  effective,  what  must  have  been  the  slaughter 
when  Bigelow's  smooth-bore  Napoleons  threw 
canister  so  rapidly  into  Kershaw's  masses  ;  for 
the  gunners  in  this  battery  were  not  allowed 
side-arms,  but  had  been  carefully  instructed 
that  their  safetv  lay  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  could  work  their  guns.  This  battery  held 
Barksdale's  advance  in  check  for  a  half-hour, 
from  6  to  6.30  p.  m.,  after  which  McGilvery's 
second  line,  consisting  of  Dow's,  Phillips's,  and 

*  There  may  have  been  a  crreater  number  killed  in  a 
battery  at  Stone's  River  ;  but,  as  the  battery  was  cap- 
tured, tlie  exact  loss  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

t  "C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre." 
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Thompson's  guns,  confronted  him  from  6.30  to 
7.15  p.  M.,  at  which  time  Willard  and  Stannard, 
with  their  brigades,  made  the  advance  which 
drove  him  back  and  regained  Bigelow's  guns. 
This  is  not  put  forward  as  history  so  much 
as  an  ilhistration  of  the  losses  suffered  and  in- 
flicted by  the  hght  artillery  when  at  its  best. 

The  light  artillery  service  lost  during  the 
war  181 7  men  killed  and  mortally  wounded, 
of  whom  1 1 6  were  officers.  Their  smaller 
losses  only  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  valu- 
able arm  of  the  service  in  its  cajtability  of  in- 
flicting so  much  more  loss  than  it  receives. 

And  yet  the  artillery  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  oft-quoted  remark  that  "  It  takes 
a  man's  weight  in  lead  to  kill  him."  This  old 
saw  has  always  been  considered  as  needing 
more  or  less  latitude,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
expresses  an  absolute  truth  devoid  of  exag- 
geration. As  regards  the  battles  of  modern 
warfare,  it  is  a  very  fair  way  of  stating  the  rel- 
ative weight  of  metal  thrown  and  men  killed. 
The  figures  pertaining  to  this  subject  are 
attainable  and  make  the  matter  very  plain. 
To  be  just,  we  will  pass  by  such  actions  as 
Fort  Sumter  and  certain  other  artillery  affairs 
in  which  not  a  man  Avas  killed,  and  turn  to 
the  field  engagements  where  the  loss  of  life 
was  greatest;  where,  according  to  the  rhetor- 
ical historians,  the  fields  were  swept  by  the 
storm  of  iron  sleet  and  leaden  hail ;  where 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  —  always  the  enemy  — 
were  mowed  down  like  grain  before  the  reaper; 
where  the  charging  masses  were  "  literally  " 
blown  from  the  mouths  of  the  guns;  where, 
according  to  a  statement  in  a  report  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Military  Statistics,  "legs, 
arms,  and  large  pieces  of  bodies  filled  the 
air." 

As  the  truth  of  the  adage  referred  to  is 
purely  a  matter  of  figures,  we  will  turn  to  them, 
and,  for  the  present,  to  those  of  the  battle 
of  Stone's  River,  a  general  engagement  and 
one  in  which  .some  of  the  best  fighting  of  the 
war  was  done  on  both  sides.  In  this  battle 
the  artillery  fired  20,307  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, as  officially  stated  by  General  Barnett, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  in  his  report,  which  was  an 
exhaustive  one  in  its  details,  and  gives  the 
exact  number  of  rounds  fired  by  each  battery. 
The  weight  of  these  20,307  projectiles  was 
fully  225,000  pounds.  The  infantry  at  the 
same  time  arc  officially  reported  as  having 
fired  over  2,000,000  rounds,  and  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  conical  bullets  from  .55  to 
,69  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  have  in- 
cluded some  buck-and-ball.  The  weight  of 
this  lead  fired  by  the  infantry  exceeded  150,- 
000  pounds.  Hence  the  combined  weight  of 
the  projectiles  fired  by  the  artillery  and  infan- 
try at  Stone's  River  was  375,000  pounds,  and 


fully  equal  to  that  of  the  2319  Confederates 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  by  the  same. 

General  Rosecrans,  in  his  official  report  of 
this  battle,  goes  into  this  curious  matter  also 
but  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  and 
states  that  "  of  14,560  rebels  struck  by  our 
missiles,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  rounds  of 
artillery  hit  728  men;  2,000,000  rounds  of 
musketry  hit  13,832  men;  averaging  27.4 
cannon  shots  to  hit  one  man,  145  musket 
shots  to  hit  one  man."  But  in  this  statement  the 
term  "  hit,"  as  applied,  includes  the  wounded, 
while  the  old  saying  refers  only  to  the  killed. 
Again,  General  Rosecrans  makes  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  enemy  too  great,  putting 
it  at  14,560,  while  General  Bragg  reported 
officially  only  9000.  Still,  Rosecrans  need  not 
complain  of  this,  as  Bragg,  in  turn,  generously 
overestimates  Rosecrans'  loss.  Any  such  error, 
however,  would  not  affect  the  proportion  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  two  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice, according  to  the  report  quoted.  It  seems 
strange  that  20,000  artillery  missiles  should 
kill  or  wound  only  728  men,  and  that  of  the 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Confederate  columns 
it  should  take  27  shots  to  hit,  kill,  wound,  or 
scratch  one  man.  The  discussion  of  this  latter 
point  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  gallant  old 
general  and  such  of  his  veterans  as  wore  the 
red  trimming  on  their  jackets.  In  the  mean 
while  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  proportion  of 
bullet  wounds  to  shell  wounds  has  been  care- 
fully noted  in  the  hospital  returns,  and  that 
the  medical  staff"  may  have  furnished  this  re- 
markable statement,  with  the  statistics  to  back 
it  up.  Lack  of  space  prevents  the  mention 
here  of  other  field  engagements  in  support  of 
this  old  maxim,  but  further  and  ample  proof 
is  found  in  a  mere  reference  to  the  noisy  clat- 
ter on  the  picket  lines;  the  long-range  artil- 
lery duels  so  popular  at  one  time  in  the  war; 
the  favorite  practice  known  as  shelling  the 
woods;  and  the  noisy  Chinese  warfare  indulged 
in  at  some  bombardments,  where  the  combat- 
ants, ensconced  within  their  bomb-proofs  or 
casemates,  hurled  at  each  other  a  month's 
product  of  several  foundries  with  scarcely  a 
casualty  on  either  side. 

Many  of  the  colored  regiments  sustained 
severe  losses  in  battle,  although  there  seems 
to  be  a  popular  impression  to  the  contrary, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  the  old  sneering  joke 
about  them  so  common  at  one  time.  The 
79th  United  States  Colored  Infantry  lost  5 
officers  and  174  enlisted  men  killed  in  action 
during  the  short  time  that  the  colored  troo])S 
were  in  service,  and  the  13th  United  States 
(Colored  Infantry  lost  221  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  in  one  fight  at  Nashville.  The  54th 
Massachusetts  (colored)  lost  5  officers  and 
1  24  enlisted  men  in  various  actions,  all  killed, 
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or  missing  men  who,  never  returning  from  that 
fierceassault  on  Wagner,  were  probably  thrown 
into  that  historic  trench  where  the  enemy 
buried  "  the  colonel  with  his  niggers."  The 
black  troops  were  largely  engaged  in  guard 
or  garrison  duty,  but  still  saw  enough  active 
service  to  contribute  2751  men  killed  in  bat- 
tle. This  does  not  include  their  officers,  who 
were  whites,  and  of  whom  143  were  killed. 

The  number  of  officers  killed  in  the  regu- 
lar regiments  was  in  excess  of  their  due  pro- 
portion, and  argues  plainly  better  selected 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  killed  in  the  regular  service  was 
less  in  proportion  to  enrollment  than  in  the 
volunteer.  This  may  be  due  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  deserters  which  encumbered  their  rolls, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  regulars,  being  better 
officered,  accomplished  their  work  with  a 
smaller  loss,  avoiding  the  useless  sacrifice, 
which  occurred  too  often,  as  the  direct  result 
of  incompetency.  In  alluding  to  the  regulars 
as  being  better  officered,  they  are  referred  to 
as  a  whole,  it  being  fully  understood  that  in 
many  State  regiments  commissions  w-ere  held 
by  those  equally  competent.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  regular  army  has  a  regiment 
which  ever  had  at  any  time  a  line  of  officers 
which  could  equal  those  of  the  2d  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers.  The  number  killed  in  action 
in  the  regular  service  was  144  officers  and 
2139  enlisted  men,  the  heaviest  loss  occurring 
in  the  i8th  Infantry. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  regimental 
losses  there  is  the  important  one  of  loss  by 
disease.  In  our  army  there  were  twice  as  many 
deaths  from  disease  as  from  bullets.  In  the 
Confederate  army  the  loss  from  disease  was, 
for  obvious  reasons,  much  less,  being  smaller 
than  their  loss  in  battle.  This  loss  by  disease 
was,  in  our  Northern  regiments,  very  unevenly 
distributed,  running  as  low  as  30  in  some  and 
exceeding  500  in  others,  while  in  some  of  the 
colored  regiments  it  was  still  greater.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  regiments 
which  suffered  most  in  battle  lost  also  the  most 
from  disease.  This  is  an  error,  the  direct  op- 
posite being  the  truth.  The  Report  of  the  War 
Department  for  1866  says,  regarding  this  sub- 
ject, that  '"it  is  to  be  noted,  that  those  States 
which  show  large  mortality  on  the  battle-field 
likewise  show  large  mortality  by  disease." 
This  may  be  true  of  the  State  totals,  but  is 
wholly  incorrect  as  to  the  regiments  themselves ; 
for,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  regiments 
which  sustained  the  heaviest  loss  in  battle 
show  the  smallest  number  of  deaths  from  dis- 
ease. As  an  illustration,  take  the  following 
commands,  all  of  which  were  crack  fighting 
regiments,  and  note  the  mortality  from  the 
two  causes: 


Regiment. 


2d  Massachurietts 

I2th  Massachusetts 

21st  Massachusetts 

37th  Massacluisetts 

Sth  N.  Y.  (Uurj'ea  Zouaves) 

6ist  New  York 

630!   New  York  (Irisli  Brigade) 

70th  N.  Y.  (Sickles's  Brigade) 

82d   N.  Y.  (2dN.  Y.  S.  .\I.) 

84th  N.  Y.  114th  Brooklyn) 

124th  N.  Y.  ("Orange  Blossoms").. 

1 2th  New  Jersey 

62d  Piinnsylvania 

72d  Penn.  (Baxter's  Zouaves) 

95th  Pennsylvania 

io2d  Pennsylvania 

5th  Ohio 

7th  Ohio 

19th  Indiana 

32d  Indiana  (First  German) 

26th  Wisconsin  (German  Regiment). 
37th  Wisconsin 

ist  Minnesota 


Corps 


Twelfth . . 
First. .  .  . 

Ninth 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Second. . . 
Second  .  . 
Third.... 
Second. . . 
First  ,  .  . . 
Third... 
Second. . . 

Fifth 

Second. . . 
Sixth  . . . . 
Sixth  . . . 
Twelfth  . 
Twelfth . . 
Third  ... 
Fourth  . 
Eleventh 
Ninth  . .  . 
Second  . . 
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191 

g8 

•93 

«3 

159 

91 

.09 

92 

'77 

T 

189 

iiq 

161 

88 

190 

64 

17b 

7« 

162 

69 

151 

177 
1C9 

193 
182 
181 
'SI 
184 
179 
171 
188 
'56 
.87 


99 
89 
71 
73 
82 

50 
89 
117 
97 
77 


In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  forty-five 
leading  regiments  previously  mentioned, — 
leading  ones  as  regards  greatest  loss  in  action, 
—  whose  aggregate  of  killed  is  one-third 
greater  than  that  of  their  loss  by  disease. 
Then  there  might  be  cited  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserve  Corps,  an  effective  and  hard  fighting 
division,  in  which  every  regiment  sustained  a 
greater  loss  in  battle  than  by  disease,  with  the 
exception  of  the  7  th  Reserves,  in  whose  case 
the  excess  from  disease  was  caused  by  seventy- 
four  deaths  in  Andersonville.  The  ist  Jersey 
Brigade,  the  2d  Jersey  Brigade,  and  the  Iron 
Brigade  were  all  hard  fighters,  with  the  conse- 
quent heavy  losses,  and  yet  each  regiment  in 
those  brigades  lost  less  by  disease  than  by 
battle. 

Still,  in  the  whole  army  the  aggregate  loss  by 
disease  was  double  the  loss  in  action,  and  the 
question  arises,  Where,  then,  did  it  occur? 

In  reply,  a  long  list  could  be  offered,  in  which 
regiments  with  a  comparatively  small  loss  in 
action  would  show  a  startling  mortality  from 
sickness  ;  also  many  commands  which  per- 
formed garrison  or  post  duty,  and  which  show 
a  long  death-roll  without  having  been  engaged 
in  any  battle.  The  troops  in  the  Departments 
of  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  were  exposed 
to  a  fatal  climate,  but  participated  in  few  bat- 
des,  the  fighting  there,  aside  from  a  few  minor 
engagements,  being  over  by  August,  1S63. 
Though  but  few  battle  names  were  inscribed 
upon  their  colors,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  went  and  came  in  obedience  to 
orders ;  that  the  service  they  rendered  was  an 
important  one  ;  and  that  their  .comrades'  lives 
were  also  lost  while  in  the  line  of  duty. 
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Still,  the  inference  is  a  fair  one  that  the 
fighting  regiments  owed  their  exemption  from 
disease  to  that  same  pluck  which  made  them 
famous,  and  which  enabled  them  to  withstand 
its  encroachments  without  tamely  giving  up 
and  Iving  down  under  its  attack.  It  was  a 
question  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  stamina, 
and  hence  there  is  found  in  certain  black  reg- 
iments a  mortality  from  disease  exceeding  by 
far  that  of  any  white  troops,  a  foct  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  climatic  reasons,  be- 
cause the  particular  regiments  referred  to  were 
recruited  from  blacks  who  were  born  and  raised 
along  the  Mississippi,  where  these  troops  were 
stationed,  and  where  the  loss  occurred. 

Throughout  the  whole  army,  the  officers 
were  far  less  apt  to  succumb  to  the  fatahties  of 
disease  than  were  their  men.  While  the  pro- 
portionate loss  of  enlisted  men  in  battle  was 
1 6  men  to  one  officer,  the  loss  by  disease  was 
82  men,  and  in  the  colored  troops  214  men  — 
facts  with  ethnological  features  worth  noting. 

In  addition  to  deaths  from  battle  and  dis- 
ease there  were  other  prolific  sources  of  mor- 
tality, over  4000  being  killed  by  accidents, 
resulting  mostly  from  a  careless  use  of  fire- 
arms or  from  fractious  horses,  while  3000  more 
were  drowned  while  bathing  or  boating.  By 
the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Sultana,  loaded 
wich  exchanged  prisoners,  homeward  bound 
after  the  war,  1400  Union  soldiers  were  killed  — 
a  loss  exceeded  in  only  a  {q\\  battles  of  the  war. 

A  regiment's  greatest  loss  did  not  always 
occur  in  its  greatest  battle.  The  heaviest  blows 
were  often  received  in  some  fight  which  his- 
tor}' scarcely  mentions  —  somereconnoissance, 
ambuscade,  or  wagon-guard  affair,  entirely 
disconnected  with  any  general  engagement. 
With  many  commands  this  has  been  a  mis- 
fortune and  a  grievance ;  something  akin  to 
that  of  the  oft-quoted  aspirant  for  glory  who 
was  slain  in  battle,  but  whose  name  was  mis- 


spelled in  the  newspapers.  The  107th  New 
York  went  through  Gettysburg  with  a  trivial 
loss,  only  to  have  170  men  struck  down  at 
Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  Ga.  This  regiment 
erected  a  monument,  on  the  pedestal  of  which 
is  chiseled  a  long  list  of  battle  names,  re- 
markable for  their  euphony  as  well  as  their 
historic  grandeur.  The  hand  of  the  stone- 
cutter paused  at  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  and 
the  committee  substituted  New  Hope  Church, 
the  name  by  which  the  Confederates  desig- 
nate the  same  fight. 

The  word  Gettysburg  is  not  a  musical  com- 
bination, but  many  will  thank  fortune  that  the 
battle  was  fought  there  instead  of  at  Pipe  Creek, 
the  place  designated  in  the  general's  orders. 
As  it  is,  the  essayist  and  historian  will  delight 
in  referring  to  the  grand  victory  as  one  which 
preserved  unbroken  the  map  and  boundaries 
of  the  nation,  but  they  would  hardly  care  to 
do  so  if  they  were  obliged  to  add  that  all  this 
took  place  at  Pipe  Creek. 

Soldiers  love  to  point  to  the  battle  names 
inscribed  upon  their  colors,  and  glory  in  the 
luster  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  prefer  well-known  names  or  pleas- 
ant-sounding ones.  The  old  soldier  is  some- 
thing of  a  romancer  in  his  way,  and  is  alive 
to  the  value  of  euphony  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
oft-told  tale.  The  Michigan  cavalrymen  find 
willing  ears  for  the  story  of  their  fight  at  Fall- 
ing Waters,  while  the  Jersey  troopers  find  it 
difficult  to  interest  hearers  in  their  affair  at 
Hawes'  Shop.  The  veterans  of  the  West  find 
it  easier  to  talk  of  Atlanta  and  Champion's  Hill 
than  of  the  Yazoo  or  Buzzard's  Roost.  Through 
coming  years  our  rhyming  bards  will  tell  of 
those  who  fought  at  the  Wilderness,  or  Mal- 
vern Hill,  but  cadence  and  euphony  will 
ignore  the  fallen  heroes  of  Pea  Ridge  and 
Bermuda  Hundred. 

Wziliam  F.  Fox. 
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WHY  am  I  still  unscarred  when  agony. 
Repeated  oft,  has  burnt  both  heart  and  brain, 
Till  all  my  being  seems  a  ([uivering  pain 
That  custom  but  renews  unceasingly  ? 

Abroad,  I  slirink,  dreading  lest  misery 

Have  so  defaced  my  face  that  once  again 
Men  turn,  and  look,  and  shuddering  be  fain 
To  say  with  Dante's  Florentines,  "  There,  see 

One  who,  though  living,  hath  known  death  and  hell." 
So,  when  thy  glance  has  glorified  my  face, 
And  joy,  transfigured,  all  in  life  seems  well, 

Methinks  my  mirror  then  will  show  no  trace 
(>f  my  old  self,  but  one  suj>remcly  fair. 
Insen.sate  flesh!    I  find  no  beauty  there! 


Elyot  U'e/d. 
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THE    ADVANCE. 

ECESSION  sophistry  about 
oppression  and  subjuga- 
tion was  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  practical 
logic  of  the  Southern 
States  in  collecting  armies 
and  uniting  in  military 
leagues.  Military  neces- 
sity, not  political  expediency,  was  now  the 
unavoidable  rule  of  action.  The  Washington 
authorities  had  long  foreseen  that  merely  fill- 
ing the  National  capital  with  Northern  regi- 
ments would  not  by  itself  give  security  to  the 
Government  buildings  and  archives.  The  pres- 
idential mansion,  the  Capitol,  and  the  various 
department  offices  all  lay  within  easy  reach  of 
rebel  batteries  which  might  rise  in  a  single 
night  at  commanding  points  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  which  hostile 
shot  and  shell  could  speedily  reduce  the  whole 
city  to  ruins.  As  early,  therefore,  as  the  3d  of 
May,  Scott  instructed  General  Mansfield,  the 
local  commander,  to  seize  and  fortify  Arlington 
Heights.  Various  causes  produced  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  design,  urgent  as  was  the  neces- 
sity; but  finally  the  needed  reenforcements 
arrived.  Under  plans  carefully  matured,  the 
Union  forces  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Irvin  McDowell  on  the  morning  of  May 
24  made  their  advance  across  the  Potomac 
River  and  entered  Virginia.  Here  was  begun 
that  formidable  system  of  earth-works,  crown- 
ing every  hill  in  an  irregular  line  for  perhaps 
ten  miles,  extending  from  the  river-bend  above 
Georgetown  to  the  bay  into  which  Hunting 
Creek  flows,  below  Alexandria,  which  consti- 
tuted such  an  immense  military  strength, 
and  so  important  a  moral  support  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Union 
sentiment  of  the  whole  country  during  the 
entire  war. 

Three  other  movements  of  troops  were  be- 
gun about  the  same  time.  General  Butler  was 
transferred  from  Baltimore  to  Fort  Monroe  to 
collect  nine  or  ten  regiments  for  aggressive 
purposes.  General  Robert  Patterson,  who 
was  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  as- 
sembled the  contingent  of  that  State  with  a 
view  to  a  movement  against  Harper's  Ferry. 


And  General  George  B.  McClellan,  appointed 
to  organize  the  contingent  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  had  his  earliest  attention  directed  to- 
ward a  movement  into  western  Virginia. 

Prompted  by  many  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing, there  now  arose  throughout  the  North 
a  demand  for  military  action  and  military  suc- 
cess. Assuming  the  undeniable  preponderance 
of  men  and  means  in  the  free  States,  public 
opinion  illogically  also  assumed  that  they 
could  be  made  immediately  victorious.  Under 
bold  head-lines  a  leading  newspaj)er  kept 
"  The  nation's  war  cry  "  standing  in  its  col- 
umns :  "  Forward  to  Richmond !  Forward  to 
Richmond !  The  rebel  Congress  must  not  be 
allowed  to  meet  there  on  the  20th  of  July. 
By  that  date  the  place  must  be  held  by  the 
National  army !  "  t  Though  this  was  but  a  sin- 
gle voice,  it  brought  responsive  echoes  from 
all  parts  of  the  North. 

Two  months  of  the  first  three-months'  en- 
listment of  the  militia  called  into  service  were 
already  gone;  it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
remaining  thirtl  of  their  term  should  be  util- 
ized in  an  energetic  movement.  General 
Scott's  original  idea  had  been  that  this  ener- 
getic movement  should  occur  at  Harper's 
Ferry;  but  Johnston's  evacuation  of  that  place, 
and  Patterson's  over-caution  and  defensive 
strategy,  frustrated  the  design.  Under  the  in- 
creasing political  pressure,  the  most  promising 
alternative  was  thought  to  be  a  direct  advance 
from  Washington  against  Manassas  Junction, 
the  strategical  importance  of  which  the  Con- 
federates had  instinctively  recognized,  espe- 
cially its  relation  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Colonel 
Cocke  had  written  to  Lee,  May  15: 

These  two  columns,  one  at  Manassas  and  one  at 
Winchester,  could  readily  cooperate  and  concentrate 
upon  the  one  point  or  the  other ;  cither  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy's  columns  advancing  down  the  val- 
ley, should  ,he  force  ^Harper's  Ferry,  or  in  case  we 
repulse  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Winchester  sup- 
porting column  could  throw  itself  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  to  cooperate  with  the  column  at  Manassas. 

On  the  29th  of  June  President  Lincoln 
called  his  Cabinet  and  principal  military  offi- 
cers to  a  council  of  war  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  to  discuss  a  campaign  against  the 
rebels  at  Manassas.  General  Scott  took  occa- 
t  "  New  York  Tribune,"  June  20,  1S61, 
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sion  to  sav  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  such 
a  movement.  "  He  did  not  believe  in  a  httle 
war  bv  piecemeal.  But  he  believed  in  a  war 
of  lar^e  bodies."  He  adhered  to  the  "  ana- 
conda"" pohcv,  and  a  decisive  campaign  down 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  autumn  and  wm- 
ter.  "  We  were  to  go  down,  tight  all  the  bat- 
tles that  were  necessary,  take  all  the  positions 
we  could  find  and  garrison  them,  fight  a  bat- 
tle at  New  Orleans  and  win  it,  and  thus  end  the 
war."*  But  being  overruled  by  the  President 
and  Cabinet  in  favor  of  an  immediate  move- 
ment, the  old  soldier  gracefully  yielded  his 
preference,  and  gave  his  best  counsel  and  co- 
operation to  the"  new  enterprise.  He  caused 
to  be  read  the  plan  matured  by  General  Mc- 
Dowell and  approved  by  himself. 

McDowell's  plan  stated  that  the  secession 
forces  then  at  Manassas  Junction,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Beauregard,  and  its  de- 
pendencies, were  estimated  at  twenty-five 
thousand.  When  threatened  they  would  call 
up  all  reenforcements  within  reach. 

If  General  T-  E.  Johnston's  force  is  kept  engaged 
by  Major-General  Patterson,  and  Major-General  Butler 
occupies  the  force  now  in  his  vicinity,  I  think  they  will 
not  be  able  to  bring  up  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 
So  we  must  calculate  on  having  to  do  with  about 
thirty-five  thousand  men.  .  .  .  Leaving  small  garri- 
sons'in  the  defensive  works,  I  propose  to  move  against 
Manassas  with  a  force  of  30,000  of  all  arms,  organized 
into  3  columns,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000.  .  .  . 
After  uniting  the  columns  this  side  of  it,  I  pro- 
pose to  attack  the  main  position  by  turning  it,  if 
possible,  so  as  to  cut  off  communications  by  rail  with 
the  South,  t 

Before,  however,  the  preparation  for  this 
advance  had  even  been  completed,  the  first 
campaign  of  the  war,  though  not  an  extensive 
one,  was  already  finished  with  a  decided  suc- 
cess to  the  Union  arms. 

When  the  Richmond  convention  by  the 
secret  secession  ordinance  of  the  17th  of 
April,  and  a  few  days  later  by  a  military  league 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  literally  kidnapped  Vir- 
ginia and  transferred  her,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  rebel  government  at  Montgomery,  the 
western  half  of  the  State  rose  with  an  almost 
unanimous  protest  against  the  rude  violation 
of  self-government,  and  resolved  to  secede 
from  secession.  A  series  of  popular  meetings 
was  held,  with  such  success  that  on  the  13th 
of  May  delegates  from  twenty-five  counties 
met  for  consultation  at  Wheeling,  and  agreed 
on  such  further  action  and  cooperation  as 
would  enable  them  to  counteract  and  escape 
the  treason  and  alienation  to  which  they  had 
been  committed  without  their  consent.  The 
leaders  made  their  designs  known  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  Washington,  and  to  General 
McClellan  at  Cincinnati,  commanding  the 
"  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 


Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  not  onl 
assured  of  earnest  sympathy,  but  promise 
active  help  from  the  Ohio  contingent  of  three 
months'  volunteers,  whenever  the  decisive 
moment  of  need  should  arrive.  In  conform 
ity  with  this  understanding,  an  expedition  un 
der  McClellan's  orders  moved  against  an 
dispersed  a  little  nucleus  of  rebel  troops  a 
Philippi,  in  a  secluded  mountain  valley  abou' 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Grafton. 

Under  shelter  and  encouragement  of  thi 
initial  military  success,  the  political  schem* 
of  forming  a  new  State  proceeded  with  accel 
erated  ardor.    As  early  as  June  11  a  delegat 
convention,  representing  about  forty  counties 
lying  between    the    crest  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Ohio  River,  met    and  organized  at 
Wheeling.    On  the  13th  of  June,  after  reciting 
the   various   treasonable   usurpations    of  the 
Richmond  convention  and  Governor  Letcher, 
it  adopted  a  formal  declaration  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  convention  and  the  executive  were 
without  authority  and  void,  and  declared  va- 
cated   all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
offices  in  the  State  held  by  those  "  who  ad- 
here to  said  convention  and  executive."    On 
the  19th  of  June  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
creating  a  provisional  State  government,  un- 
der  which  F.   H.   Peirpoint    was    appointed 
governor,    to    wield    executive    authority    in 
conjunction  with  an  executive  council  of  five 
members.     A  legislature  was  constituted  by 
calling  together  such  members-elect  as  would 
take   a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  restored  government 
of  Virginia,  and  providing  for  filling  the  va- 
cancies of  those  who  refused.    A  similar  pro- 
vision continued    or   substituted  other  State 
and   county    officers.     After   adding   sundry 
other  ordinances  to  this  groundwork  of  res- 
toration, the   convention   on  the   25th   took 
a  recess  till  August.    The  newly  constituted 
legislature  soon   met  to  enact  laws  for  the 
provisional    government;    and  on   July  9  it 
elected  two  United  States  senators,  Avho  were 
admitted  to  seats  four  days  later. 

So  far  the  work  was  simply  a  repudiation 
of  secession  and  a  restoration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  State  which  had  been 
usurped.  But  the  main  motive  and  purj^ose 
of  the  counter-revolution  was  not  allowed  to 
halt  nor  fail.  In  August  the  Wheeling  con- 
vention reassembled,  and  on  the  20th  adopt- 
ed an  ordinance  creating  the  new  State  of 
Kanawha  (afterward  West  Virginia)  and  pro- 
viding for  a  popular  vote  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  on  the  question  of  ratification. 
The  Richmond  government  had  no  thought 
of  surrendering  western  Virginia  to  the  Union 
without  a  struggle.  Toward  the  end  of  June 
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hey  sent  General  Garnett  to  oppose  the  Fed- 
;ral  forces.  He  took  position  in  a  mountain- 
)ass  at  Laurel  Hill  with  3  or  4  regiments,  and 
■tationed  Colonel  Pegram  in  another  pass  at 
R.ich  Mountain,  17  miles  south,  with  a  regi- 
nent  and  6  guns.  Early  in  July,  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  learning  the  weakness  of  the  rebels, 
I'esolved  to  drive  them  from  their  positions, 
tie  sent  General  Morris  with  5  or  6  regiments 
igainst  Garnett,  and  himself  moved  with  some 
)  regiments  upon  Pegram's  intrenched  camp, 
[jeneral  Rosecrans,  commanding  McClellan's 
idvance,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
LFnion  mountaineer,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
:he  locality,  who  led  a  detachment  of  1900  men 
:o  the  rear  of  the  rebel  position,  where  they 
easily  dispersed  an  outpost  of  300  men  with  2 
yuns  stationed  near  the  summit.  This  victory 
iiade  Pegram's  position  untenable ;  and,  has- 
;ily  abandoning  his  intrenched  camp  and  guns, 
le  sought  to  join  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hill  by  a 
lorthward  march  along  the  mountain-top. 
jarnett,  however,  was  already  retreating ; 
md  Pegram,  unable  to  escape,  surrendered 
lis  command  of  between  500  and  600  to  Mc- 
I!lellan  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July. 

A  difhcult  route  of  retreat  to  the  northward 
.till  lay  open  to  Garnett,  and  he  made  diligent 
efforts  to  impede  the  pursuit,  which  was  pushed 
vith  vigor.  About  noon  of  July  13  Captain 
Benham  with  three  Union  regiments  came  up 
vith  the  rebel  wagon  train  at  Carrick's  Ford, 
me  of  the  crossings  of  Cheat  River,  twenty-six 
niles  north-west  of  Laurel  Hill.  Here  Garnett 
leployed  his  rear-guard  of  a  regnnent  with  three 
runs  to  protect  his  train;  but  by  a  sharp  at- 
ack  the  Union  forces  drove  the  enemy,  captur- 
ng  one  of  the  guns.  In  a  desultory  skirmish 
L  little  farther  on  Garnett  himself  was  killed  by 
L  sharpshooter,  and  that  incident  terminated 
he  pursuit.  The  Unionists  secured  the  wagon 
rain,  and  the  remnant  of  rebels  successiully 
;ontinued  their  farther  retreat. 

Large  political  and  military  results  followed 
his  series  of  comparatively  slight  encounters, 
rhey  terminated  the  campaign  for  the  pos- 
;ession  of  western  Virginia,  and  the  movement 
or  the  establishment  of  a  separate  State  there- 
ifter  went  on  unchecked.  The  most  important 
esult  was  upon  the  personal  fortunes  of  General 
VIcClellan.  These  were  the  first  decided  Union 


victories  of  the  war,  and  they  were  hailed  by 
the  North  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  altogether 
disproi)ortionate  to  their  real  magnitude.  When 
on  the  following  day  McClellan  summed  up  in 
a  single  laconic  dispatch*  the  scattered  and 
disconnected  incidents  of  three  difterent  days, 
happening  forty  miles  apart,  the  impression, 
without  design  on  his  part,  was  most  natu- 
rally produced  upon  the  authorities  and  the 
country  that  so  swee|)ing  and  effective  a  cam- 
paign could  only  be  the  work  of  a  military 
genius  of  the  first  order.  McClellan  was  the 
unquestioned  hero  of  the  hour.  The  niat  of 
this  achievement  soon  called  him  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  a  train  of  events  which  followed 
had  no  insignificant  influence  in  securing  his 
promotion,  on  the  ist  of  November  follow- 
ing, without  further  victories,  to  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

BULL    RUN.  t 

It  had  been  arranged  that  McDowell's  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  at  Manassas  should 
begin  on  July  9  :  by  dint  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions he  was  ready  and  issued  his  marching 
orders  on  July  16.  |  But  his  organization  was 
very  imperfect  and  his  preparations  were  far 
from  complete.  Many  of  his  regiments  reached 
him  but  two  days  before,  and  some  only  on 
the  day  he  moved.  He  started  with  barely 
wagons  enough  for  his  ammunition  and  hos- 
pital supplies  ;  tents,  baggage,  and  rations  were 
to  follow.  §  The  utmost  caution  was  enjoined 
to  avoid  another  Vienna  or  Big  Bethel  disas- 
ter. Three  things,  his  marching  orders  said, 
would  be  held  unpardonable  :  First,  to  come 
upon  a  battery  or  a  breastwork  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  position.  Second,  to  be  surprised. 
Third,  to  fall  back.  His  army  being  a  new, 
untried  machine,  his  men  unused  to  the  fa- 
tigues and  privations  of  a  march,  progress  was 
slow.  With  a  cumbersome  movement  it  felt 
its  way  toward  Fairfax  Court  House  and  Cen- 
treville,  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  having 
sufficient  time  to  retire  as  it  advanced.  Tyler 
commanded  his  first  division,  of  4  brigades; 
Hunter  the  second  division,  of  2  brigades; 
Heintzelman  the  third  division,  of  3  bri- 
gades; and  Miles  the  fifth  division,  of  2  bri- 
gades.   The  fourth  division,  under  Runyon, 


*  HuNTSVii.LK,  Va.,  July  14.  1861. 
COLON'EL  TowxsEND  :  Garnett  and  forces  routed; 
lis  baggage  and  one  gun  taken ;  his  army  demoral- 
zed  ;  Garnett  killed.  We  have  annihilated  the  enemy 
n  western  Virginia,  and  have  lost  13  killed  and  not 
nore  than  40  wounded.  We  have  in  all  killed  at  least 
:oo  of  the  enemy,  and  their  prisoners  will  amount  to  at 
east  1000.  Have  taken  seven  guns  in  all.  I  still  look 
or  the  capture  of  the  remnant  of  Garnett's  army  by 
ieneral  Hill.  The  troops  defeated  are  the  crack  regi- 
iients  of  eastern  Virginia,  aided  by  Georgians,  Ten- 


nesseeans,  and  Carolinians.    Our  success  is  complete 
and  secession  is  killed  in  this  country. 

Geo.   13.   McCl.ELLAN, 
Major-  General  Commanding. 
[War  Records.] 

t  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  see  Nicolay,  "  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion,"  pp. 
169-197. 
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was  left  behind  to  guard  his  communicatioriS. 
His  total  command  embraced  an  aggregate 
of  34.320  men;  his  marching  column  proper 
consisted  of  a  little  less  than  28,000  men,  in- 
cluding artillery,  a  total  of  49  guns,  and  a 
single  battalion  of  cavalry. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  Tyler 
reached  Centreville,  he  found  that  the  enemy 
had  everywhere  retired  behind  the  line  of  Bull 
Run,  a  winding,  sluggish  stream  flowing  south- 
easterlv  toward  the^Potomac,  about  thirty-two 
miles  south-east  of  Washington.  While  it  is 
fordable  in  many  places,  it  generally  has  steep 
and  sometimes  precipitous  and  rocky  banks 
with  wooded  heights  on  the  west.  Three  miles 
beyond  the  stream  lies  Manassas  Junction  on 
a  high,  open  plateau.  Here  the  railroads,  from 
Richmond  on  the  south  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  on  the  west,  come  together.  To  pro- 
tect this  junction  the  rebels  had  some  shght 
field-works,  armed  with  14  or  15  heavy  guns, 
and  garrisoned  by  about  2000  men.  Beaure- 
gard, in  command  since  the  ist  of  June,  had 
gathered  an  army  of  nearly  22,000  men  and  29 
guns.  The  independent  command  of  Holmes, 
called  up  from  Aquia  Creek,  augmented  his 
force  to  a  little  over  23,000  men  and  35  guns. 
Instead  of  keeping  this  about  the  Manassas 
earth- works  he  had  brought  it  close  down  to  the 
banks  of  Bull  Run  and  posted  it  along  a  line 
some  eight  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the 
Manassas  railroad  to  the  stone  bridge  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  and  guarding  the  five 
intermediate  fords. 

The  enemy  retired  from  Centreville  as  Tyler 
approached  that  place  ;  and  taking  a  light  de- 
tachment to  make  a  reconnaissance,  he  fol- 
lowed their  main  body  toward  the  crossing  of 
Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  near  the  cen- 
ter of  Beauregard's  extended  line.  Tyler  was 
under  express  orders  to  observe  well  the  roads, 
but  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement.*  Appar- 
ently lured  on,  however,  by  the  hitherto  easy 
approach,  his  reconnaissance  became  a  skir- 
mish, and  calling  up  support,  the  skirmish  be- 
came a  preliminary  battle.  Before  he  was  well 
aware  of  it  60  men  had  fallen,  2  exposed 
field-pieces  had  been  with  difficulty  extricated, 
I  regiment  had  retreated  in  confusion,  and 
3  others  were  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  to 
make  a  new  charge.  At  this  point  Tyler  re- 
membered his  instructions  and  called  off  his 
troops.  This  engagement  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
so  apparently  without  necessity  or  advantage, 
greatly  exasperated  the  men  and  officers  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  seriously  chilled  the  fine 
spirit  in  which  the  army  started  on  its  march. 
The  attacking  detachment  flidnot  then  know 
that  the  enemy  had  suffered  efjual  loss  and 
demoralization.! 

MclJowell  began  his   campaign  with   the 


purpose  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  enemy  on 
the  south ;  but  the  examinations  made  on  the 
1 8th  satisfied  him  that  the  narrow  roads  and 
rough  country  in  that  direction  made  such  a 
movement  impracticable.  When,  in  addition, 
he  heard  Tyler's  cannonade  on  the  same  day,  I 
he  hurried  forward  his  divisions  to  Centre-  I 
ville;  and  the  report  of  that  day's  engagement 
also  seemed  to  prove  it  inexpedient  to  make 
a  direct  attack. t  That  night  McDowell  as- 
sembled his  division  commanders  at  Centre- 
ville and  confidentially  informed  them  that 
he  had  changed  his  original  plan,  and  resolved 
to  march  northward  and  turn  Beauregard's  left 
flank. t  All  of  Friday,  the  19th,  and  Saturday,  the 
20th,  were  spent  in  an  efibrt  of  the  engineers 
to  find  an  unfortified  ford  over  Bull  Run  in 
that  direction;  and  thus  the  main  battle  was 
postponed  till  Sunday,  July  21.  During  those 
two  days,  while  McDowell's  army  was  re- 
freshed by  rest  and  supplied  with  rations,  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  was  greatly 
increased. 

McDowell's  movement  was  based  upon  the 
understanding  and  promise  that  Patterson 
should  hold  Johnston  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and  General  Scott  made  every  exertion 
to  redeem  this  promise.  On  the  13th  he  di- 
rected Patterson  to  detain  Johnston  "  in  the 
valley  of  Winchester";  and  as  the  critical 
time  approached,  and  hearing  no  official  re- 
port from  him  for  three  whole  days,  he  sent 
him  a  sharp  admonition:  "  Do  not  let  the 
enemy  amuse  and  delay  you  with  a  small 
force  in  front,  whilst  he  reenforces  the 
[Manassas]  Junction  with  his  main  body."f 
And  still  more  emphatically  on  the  i8th, 
while  the  engagement  of  Blackburn's  Ford 
was  being  fought  by  McDowell's  troops :  "  I 
have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the 
enemy.  If  not,  to  hear  that  you  had  felt  him 
strongly,  or  at  least  had  occupied  him  by 
threats  and  demonstrations.  You  have  been 
at  least  his  equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior  in 
numbers.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  and 
sent  reenforcements  toward  Manassns  Junc- 
tion ?  A  week  is  enough  to  win  victories."  § 
Patterson  was  touched  by  the  implied  censure, 
and  answered  restively:  "The  enemy  has 
stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  him 
actively  employed,  and  by  threats  and  re- 
connaissances in  force  have  caused  him  to  be 
reenforced."  ||  But  the  facts  did  not  bear  out 
the  assertion.  He  had  been  grossly  outwitted, 
and  the  enemy  was  at  that  moment  making  the 
stolen  march  which  Scott  feared,  and  of  which 

*  McDowell  to  Tyler,  July  18,  1861.    War  Records. 
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Patterson  remained  in  profound  ignorance  till 
two  days  later. 

Since  the  9th  of  July  his  readiness  to  "offer 
battle,"  or  to  '•  strike  "  when  the  proper  mo- 
ment should  arrive,  had  oozed  away.  He 
became  clamorous  for  reenforcements,  and 
profuse  of  complaints.  Making  no  energetic 
reconnaissance  to  learn  the  truth,  and  credit- 
ing every  exaggerated  rumor,  he  became  im- 
pressed that  he  was  "  in  face  of  an  enemy 
far  superior  in  numbers."  Understanding  per- 
fectly the  nature  and  importance  of  his  assigned 
task,  and  admitting  in  his  dispatches  that "  this 
force  is  the  key-stone  of  the  combined  move- 
ments " ;  ambitious  to  perform  a  brilliant  act, 
and  commanding  abundant  means  to  execute 
his  plan,  his  courage  failed  in  the  trying  mo- 
ment. ''  To-morrow  I  advance  to  Bunker  Hill," 
he  reported  on  July  14,  "  preparatory  to  the 
other  movement.  If  an  opportunity  offers,  I 
shall  attack."*  Reaching  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
15th,  he  was  within  nine  miles  of  the  enemy. 
His  opportunity  was  at  hand.  Johnston  had 
only  1 2 ,000  men  all  told ;  Patterson,  from  18,000 
to  22,000.  All  that  and  the  following  day  he 
must  have  been  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. 
He  was  both  seeking  and  avoiding  a  battle. 
He  had  his  orders  written  out  for  an  attack. 
But  it  would  appear  that  his  chief  of  staff, 
Fitz-John  Porter,  together  with  Colonels  Aber- 
crombie  and  Thomas,  at  the  last  moment  per- 
suaded him  to  change  his  mind.  Making  only 
a  slight  reconnaissance  on  the  i6th,  he  late 
that  night  countermanded  his  orders,  and  on 
July  17  marched  to  Charlestown — nominally 
as  a  flank  movement,  but  practically  in  re- 
treat. Johnston,  the  Confederate  commander, 
was  at  Winchester,  in  daily  anticipation  of 
Patterson's  attack,  when  at  midnight  of  July 
17  he  received  orders  to  go  at  once  to  the 
help  of  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  By  9  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  iSth  his  scouts  brought 
him  information  that  Patterson's  army  was 
at  Charlestown.  Relieved  thus  unexpectedly 
from  a  menace  of  danger  which  otherwise  he 
could  neither  have  resisted  nor  escaped,  he 
lost  no  time.  At  noon  of  the  same  day  he  had 
his  whole  eftective  force  of  9000  men  on  the 
march ;  by  noon  of  Saturday,  July  20,  6000 
of  them,  with  20  guns,  were  in  Beauregard's 
camp  at  Bull  Run,  ready  to  resist  McDowell's 
attack. 

The  Union  army  lay  encamped  about  Cen- 
treville;  from  there  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
ran  westward  over  a  stone  bridge,  crossing 
Bull  Run  to  Gainesville,  several  miles  beyond. 
Unaware  as  yet  that  Johnston  had  joined 
Beauregard,  McDowell  desired  to  seize 
Gainesville,  a  station  on  the  railroad,  to  pre- 

*  Patterson  to  Townsend,  July  14,  1861.  War 
Records. 
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vent  such  a  junction.  The  stone  bridge  was 
thought  to  be  defended  in  force,  besides  being 
mined,  ready  to  be  blown  up.  The  engineers, 
however,  late  on  Saturday,  obtained  informa- 
tion that  Sudley  Ford,  two  or  three  miles 
above,  could  be  readily  carried  and  crossed 
by  an  attacking  column. 

On  Saturday  night,  therefore,  McDowell 
called  his  officers  together  and  announced  his 
plan  of  battle  for  the  following  day.  Tyler's 
division  was  ordered  to  advance  on  the  War- 
renton turnpike  and  threaten  the  stone  bridge; 
while  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  with  their  di- 
visions, should  make  a  circuitous  and  secret 
night  march,  seize  and  cross  Sudley  Ford,  and 
descending  on  the  enemy's  side  of  Bull  Run 
should  carry  the  batteries  at  the  stone  bridge 
by  a  rear  attack,  whereby  Tyler  would  be  able 
to  cross  and  join  in  the  main  battle. 

Beauregard,  on  his  part,  also  planned  an  ag- 
gressive movement  for  that  same  Sunday  morn- 
ing. No  sooner  had  Johnston  arrived  than  he 
proposed  that  the  Confederates  should  safly 
from  their  intrenchments,  cross  the  five  fords 
of  Bull  Run  they  were  guarding,  march  by  the 
various  converging  roads  to  Centreville,  and 
surprise  and  crush  the  Union  army  in  its 
camps.  The  orders  for  such  an  advance  and 
attack  were  duly  written  out,  and  Johnston,  as 
ranking  officer,  signed  his  approval  of  them  in 
the  gray  twilight  of  Sunday  morning.  But  it 
proved  wasted  labor.  At  sunrise  Tyler's  sig- 
nal guns  announced  the  Union  advance  and 
attack.  The  original  plan  was  thereupon  aban- 
doned, and  Beauregard  proposed  a  modifica- 
tion—  to  stand  on  the  defensive  with  their  left 
flank  at  the  stone  bridge,  and  attack  with  their 
right  from  the  region  of  Blackburn's  Ford.  This 
suggestion  again  Johnston  adopted  and  or- 
dered to  be  carried  out.  There  had  been  con- 
fusion and  delay  in  the  outset  of  McDowell's 
march,  and  the  flanking  route  around  by  Sud- 
ley Ford  proved  unex])ectedly  long.  Tyler's 
feigned  attack  at  the  stone  bridge  was  so  fee- 
ble and  ineflicient  that  it  betrayed  its  object; 
the  real  attack  by  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  de- 
signed to  begin  at  daylight,  could  not  be  made 
until  near  1 1  o'clock.  The  first  sharp  encounter 
took  place  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Warren- 
ton turnpike ;  some  five  regiments  on  each  side 
being  engaged.  The  rebels  tenaciously  held 
their  line  for  an  hour.  But  the  Union  column 
was  constantly  swelling  with  arriving  batteries 
and  regiments.  Tyler's  division  found  a  ford, 
and  crossing  Ikill  Run  a  short  distance  above 
the  stone  bridge,  three  of  its  brigades  joined 
Hunter  and  Heintzelman.  About  12  o'clock 
the  Confederate  line,  composed  mainly  of 
Johnston's  troops,  wavered  and  broke,  and 
was  swept  back  across  and  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  down  the  road 
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running  southward  from  Sudley  Ford  to  INIa-  personal  safety  by  riding  to  the  front.    Never- 

nassas "junction.  theless  he  persisted,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find 

The  commanders  and  other  officers  on  both  that  the  Union  army  had,  by  a  sudden  and 
sides  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  unexplained  impulse,  half  marched,  half  run 
this  conflict  of  the  forenoon  had  decided  the  from  the  field.  The  rebel  detachments  of 
fortunes  of  the  day.  Beauregard's  plan  to  cavalry  hung  about  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
make  a  counter-attack  from  his  right  flank  by  sudden  dashes  picked  up  a  large  harvest 
against  Centreville  had  failed  through  a  mis-  of  trophies  in  guns  and  supplies,  but  they 
carriacje  of  orders  ;  and  leaving  Johnston  at  dared  not  venture  a  serious  attack  ;  and  so 
headquarters  to  watch  the  entire  field,  he  unconvinced  were  they  as  yet  of  the  final  re- 
hastened  personally  to  endeavor  to  check  the  suit,  that  that  night  the  rebel  commanders  set 
tide  of  defeat.  Jackson,  afterward  known  by  a  strong  and  vigilant  guard  in  all  directions 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Stonewall,"  had  already  against  the  expected  return,  and  ofi'ensive 
formed  his  fresh  brigade,  also  of  Johnston's  operations,  by  McDowell  next  morning.  The 
armv,on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  half  a  mile  south  precaution  was  needless,  for  the  Union  army 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike.  Other  regiments  was  so  much  demoralized  that  the  command- 
and  batteries  were  hurried  up,  until  they  con-  ers  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make  a  stand  at  Cen- 
stituted  a  semicircular  line  of  12  regmients,  treville,  where  the  reserves  were  posted;  and 
22  guns,  and  2  companies  of  cavalry,  strongly  a  rapid  though  orderly  retreat  was  continued 
posted  and  well  hidden  in  the  edge  of  a  piece  through  the  night,  and  until  all  organized  regi- 
of  woods  behind  the  screen  of  a  thick  growth  ments  or  fragments  reached  their  old  camps 
of  young  pmes.  within  the  fortifications  on  the  Potomac,  and 

At  half-past    2   o'clock   in   the   afternoon,  the  scattered  fugitives  made  their  way  across 

McDowell  attacked  this  second  position  of  the  river  into  the  city  of  Washington. 
the  enemy  with  an  immediately  available  force        McDowell's  defeat  was  wholly  due  to  Pat- 

of  about  14  regiments,  24  guns,  and  a  single  terson's  inefficiency.     He  was  charged  with 

battalion  of  cavalry.    Here  the  advantages  of  the  task  of  defeating  or  holding  Johnston  in 

position  were  all  strongly  against  him.    The  the  Shenandoah  Valley;    he   had  a   double 

enemy  was  posted,  concealed,  and  his  artil-  force  with  which  to  perform  his  task.    Had  he 

lery  concentrated,  while  McDowell's  brigades  done  so,  McDowell,  who  in  that  case  would 

were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  not  only  where  the  have  been  superior  in   numbers  to   Beaure- 

ascent  must  be  made  in  open  view,  but  where  gard,  and  whose  plans  were  in  the  main  judi- 

the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  a  united  cious,  could  easily  have  conquered.    It  was 

advance  impossible.     A  series  of  successive  Johnston's  army,  which   Patterson  had  per- 

and  detached  assaults  followed.    Two  batteries  mitted  to  escape,  that  principally  fought  the 

were  lost  by  mistaking  a  rebel  for  a  Union  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  defeated  McDowell,* 

regiment;  and  because  of  the  lax  organiza-  Nor  is  there  any  good  sense  in  that  criticism 

tion  and  want  of  discipline  in  the  raw  volun-  which  lays  the  blame  upon  General  Scott  and 

teer  regiments,  the  strength  of  McDowell's  the  Administration  for  not  having  first  united 

command  melted  away  in  a  rapid  demoraliza-  the  two  Federal  armies.    The  Administration 

tion  and  disintegration.  The  scales  of  victory,  furnished  a  superior   force   against    Beaure- 

however,  yet  vibrated  in  uncertainty,  when  gard   at    Bull    Run,    and    an    overwhelming 

at  4  in  the  afternoon  the  remainder  of  John-  force  against   Johnston  at  Winchester,  and 

ston's  army  arrived,  and   seven  fresh  rebel  assured  victory  in  each  locality  by  the  only 

regiments  were  thrown   against  the  extreme  reliable  condition  —  other  things  being  equal 

right  and  partly  in  rear  of  the  Union  line.  — an   excess    of  numbers.     Had    Patterson 

This  heavy  numerical  overweight  at  a  de-  held    his  foe,  as   he  might,  and   McDowell 

cisive  time  and  place  terminated  the  battle  defeated  Beauregard,  as  he  would  have  done, 

very  suddenly.    The  abundant  rumors  that  the  capture  of  Johnston's  force  between  the 

Johnston  was  coming  to  the  help,  of  Beaure-  two  Federal  armies  was  practically  certain,  as 

gard  seemed  verified;    and  the  Union  regi-  General  Scott  intended, f 

raents,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been       *t„    ri,     •  1    •     r.i    r  i  •    *i 

r  II     c    u^-  ^     c  \.-     c  11    1  *ThefollowinEanalysisof  the  forces  engaged  in  the 

successfully  fighting  part  of  his  force  all  day,  ,^^5^  ,,,,,1  decisive  pha/es  of  the  actual  fighting  shows 

were  now  seized  with  a  panic,  and  began  by  it  conclusively: 
a  common  impulse  to  move  in  retreat.    The  Johnston's  nEAURECARo's 

,    ,  _  '  .  .  ,  ARMV.  ARMV. 

sufJrlenness  of  their  victory  was  as  unexpected  Regs.      Guns.      Regs.       Guns. 

to  the  rebel  as  to  the  Union  commanders.  Ranie  of  the  mominR 4  4  '  2 

.,    rr  T  •  1         1        1  r  ■  Battle  of  the  afternoon 9  i6  3  o 

Jerlerson  Davis,  who  had  come  from  Rich-  Final  (innk  attack  which  cre- 

mond,  arriving  at  Manassas  at  4  o'clock,  was  a'cd  the  panic j  J  1  11 

informed  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  was  im-  i6  24  8  8 

plored  by  his  companions  not  to  endanger  his        t  Scott  to  McClellan,  July  18,  1861.    War  Records. 
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Scott  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  Pat- 
terson's neghgence  had  created.  "  It  is  known 
that  a  strong  reenforcement  left  Winchester  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  which  you  will  also 
have  to  beat,"  he  telegraphed  McDowell  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  which  it  was  then  too 
late  to  countermand.*  He  also  promised  him 
immediate  reenforcements.  The  confidence 
of  the  General-in-Chief  remained  unshaken, 
and  he  telegraphed  McClellan  :  "  McDowell 
is  this  forenoon  forcing  the  passage  of  Bull 
Run.  In  two  hours  he  will  turn  the  Manassas 
Junction  and  storm  it  to-day  with  superior 
force."  t 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  President 
Lincoln  suffered  great  anxiety  during  that 
eventful  Sunday;  but  General  Scott  talked 
confidently  of  success,  and  Lincoln  bore  his 
impatience  without  any  visible  sign,  and 
quietly  went  to  church  at  11  o'clock.  Soon 
after  noon  copies  of  telegrams  began  to 
come  to  him  at  the  Executive  Mansion  from 
the  War  Department  and  from  army  head- 
quarters. They  brought,  however,  no  certain 
information,  as  they  came  only  from  the  near- 
est station  to  the  battle-field,  and  simply  gave 
what  the  operator  saw  and  heard.  Toward 
3  o'clock  they  became  more  frequent,  and 
reported  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  ap- 
parent course  and  progress  of  the  cannonade. 
The  President  went  to  the  oflice  of  General 
Scott,  where  he  found  the  general  asleep,  and 
woke  him  to  talk  over  the  news.  Scott  said 
such  reports  were  worth  nothing  as  indications 
either  way  —  that  the  changes  in  the  currents 
of  wind  and  the  variation  of  the  echoes  made 
it  impossible  for  a  distant  listener  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  a  battle.  He  still  expressed 
his  confidence  in  a  successful  result,  and  com- 
posed himself  for  another  nap  when  the  Pres- 
ident left. 

Dispatches  continued  to  come  about  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  still  based  on  hearing 
and  hearsay.  But  the  rumors  grew  more 
cheering  and  definite.  They  reported  that  the 
battle  had  extended  along  nearly  the  whole 
line ;  that  there  had  been  considerable  loss ; 
but  that  the  secession  lines  had  been  driven 
back  two  or  three  miles,  some  of  the  dis- 
patches said,  to  the  Junction.  One  of  General 
Scott's  aides  now  also  came,  bringing  the  tele- 
gram of  an  engineer,  repeating  that  McDow- 
ell had  driven  the  enemy  before  him,  that  he 
had  ordered  the  reserves  to  cross  Bull  Run, 
and  wanted  reenforcements  without  delay.| 

The  aide  further  stated  substantially  that 
the  general  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 

*  Scott,  Testimony, Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 
t  Scott  to  McClellan,  July  21,  i86i.     War  Records. 
X  Wendell  to  Thomas,  jiily  21,  1 861,  4  p.  M.     War 
Records. 


report,  and  that  McDowell  would  immediately 
attack  and  capture  the  Junction,  perhaps  to- 
night, but  certainly  by  to-morrow  noon.  Deem- 
ing all  doubt  at  an  end.  President  Lincoln 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  went  out  to  take  his 
usual  evening  drive. 

He  had  not  yet  returned  when,  at  6  o'clock. 
Secretary  Seward  came  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, pale  and  haggard.  "  Where  is  the  Presi- 
dent ? "  he  asked  hoarsely  of  the  private 
secretaries.  "  Gone  to  drive,"  they  answered. 
"  Have  you  any  late  news  ?  "  he  continued. 
They  read  him  the  telegrams  which  an- 
nounced victory.  "  Tell  no  one,"  said  he. 
"That  is  not  true.  The  battle  is  lost.  The 
telegraph  says  that  McDowell  is  in  full  retreat, 
and  calls  on  General  Scott  to  save  the  capital. 
Find  the  President  and  tell  him  to  come  im- 
mediately to  General  Scott's."  Half  an  hour 
later  the  President  returned  from  his  drive, 
and  his  private  secretaries  gave  him  Seward's 
message — the  first  intimation  he  received  of 
the  trying  news.  He  listened  in  silence,  with- 
out the  slightest  change  of  feature  or  expres- 
sion, and  walked  away  to  army  headquarters. 
There  he  read  the  unwelcome  report  in  a  tele- 
gram from  a  captain  of  engineers :  "  General 
McDowell's  army  in  full  retreat  through  Cen- 
treville.  The  day  is  lost.  Save  Washington 
and  the  remnants  of  this  army,  .  .  .  The 
routed  troops  will  not  re-form."  §  This  infor- 
mation was  such  an  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion of  the  former  telegram  that  General 
Scott  utterly  refused  to  believe  it.  That  one 
officer  should  report  the  army  beyond  Bull 
Run,  driving  the  enemy  and  ordering  up  re- 
serves, and  another  immediately  report  it 
three  miles  this  side  of  Bull  Run,  in  hopeless 
retreat  and  demoralization,  seemed  an  impos- 
sibility. Yet  the  impossible  had  indeed  come 
to  pass;  and  the  apparent  change  of  fortune 
had  been  nearly  as  sudden  on  the  battle-field 
as  in  Washington. 

The  President  and  the  Cabinet  met  at  Gen- 
eral Scott's  office,  and  awaited  further  news  in 
feverish  suspense,  until  a  telegram  from  Mc- 
Dowell confirmed  the  disaster.  ||  Discussion 
was  now  necessarily  turned  to  prejwration  for 
the  future.  All  available  troops  were  hurried 
forward  to  McDowell's  support ;  Baltimore 
was  put  on  the  alert;  telegrams  were  sent  to 
the  recruiting  stations  of  the  nearest  Northern 
States  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  all  their  or- 
ganized regiments  to  Washington;  McClellan 
was  ordered  to  "  come  down  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  with  such  troops  as  can  be  spared 
from  western  Virginia."^   A  great  number  of 

tS  Alexander.  July  21,  1861.  War  Records. 
II  McDowell    to   Townsend,   July   21,    1861.     War 
Records. 
11  Scott  to  McClellan,  July  21,  1861.  W.ir  Records. 
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civilians,  new-spaper  correspondents,  and  sev- 
eral senators  and  representatives  had  followed 
McDowell's  army  to  Centreville;  one  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Ely  of  New  York,  went  to  the  bat- 
tle-tield  itself^  and  was  captured  and  sent  for 
a  long  sojourn  to  Libby  Prison  in  Richmond. 
Such  "of  these  non-combatants  as  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  keep  their  horses  and  ve- 
hicles were  the  first  to  reach  ^^'ashington,  arriv- 
ing about  midnight.  President  Lincoln  had  by 
this  time  returned  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
and  reclining  on  a  lounge  in  the  Cabinet  room 
he  heard  from  several  of  these  eye-witnesses 
their  excited  and  exaggerated  narratives,  in 
which  the  rush  and  terror  and  unseemly  stam- 
pede of  lookers-on  and  army  teamsters  were 
altogether  disproportionate  and  almost  ex- 
clusive features.  The  President  did  not  go  to 
his  bed  that  night;  morning  found  him  still 
on  his  lounge  in  the  Executive  ofiice,  hearing 
a  repetition  of  these  recitals  and  making  mem- 
oranda of  his  own  comments  and  conclusions. 

As  the  night  elapsed,  the  news  seemed  to 
grow  worse.  McDoweirs  first  dispatch  stated 
that  he  would  hold  Centreville.  His  second, 
that  "  the  larger  part  of  the  men  are  a  confused 
mob,  entirely  demoralized  " ;  but  he  said  that 
he  would  attempt  to  make  a  stand  at  Fairfax 
Court  House.*  His  third  reported  from  that 
point  that  "  many  of  the  volunteers  did  not 
wait  for  authority  to  proceed  to  the  Potomac, 
but  left  on  their  own  decision.  They  are  now 
pouring  through  this  place  in  a  state  of  utter  dis- 
organization. ...  I  think  now,  as  all  of  my 
commanders  thought  at  Centreville,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  fall  back  to  the  Potomac."  t 
Reports  from  other  points  generally  confirmed 
the  prevalence  of  confusion  and  disorganiza- 
tion. Monday  morning  the  scattered  fugitives 
reached  the  bridges  over  the  Potomac,  and 
began  rushing  across  them  into  Washington. 
It  was  a  gloomy  and  dismal  day.  A  drizzling 
rain  set  in  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours.  Many 
a  panic-stricken  volunteer  remembered  after- 
ward with  gratitude,  that  when  he  was  wan- 
dering footsore,  exhausted,  and  hungry  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  her  loyal  families 
opened  their  cheerful  doors  to  give  him  food, 
rest,  and  encouragement. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  prevented 
McDowell's  making  a  stand  at  Centreville  or 
Fairfax  Court  House  was  the  important  fact 
that  the  term  of  service  of  the  three-months' 
militia,  organized  under  President  Lincoln's 
first  proclamation,  was  about  to  expire.    "  In 

•  McDowell  to  Townsend,  July  21,  i86r.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

t  .McDowell  to  Townsend,  July  22,  1861. 

t  McDowell,  Report,  August  4,  1861.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

h  Cameron  to  Stetson,  Grinell,  and  others,  July  22, 
1861.    War  Records. 


the  next  itw  days,"  says  McDowell  in  his  re- 
port, "  day  by  day  I  should  have  lost  ten 
thousand  of  the  best  armed,  drilled,  ofiicered, 
and  disciplined  troops  in  the  army."|  This 
vital  consideration  equally  affected  the  armies 
at  other  points;  and  bearing  it,  as  well  as  the 
local  exigency,  in  mind,  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  cietermined  on  several  changes  of 
army  leadership.  McDowell  was  continued 
in  command  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, with  fifteen  regiments  to  defend  and 
hold  the  forts.  McClellan  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  local  command,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  organize  a  new  army  out  of  the 
three-years'  regiments  which  were  just  be- 
ginning to  come  in  from  the  various  States. 
Patterson  was  only  a  three-months'  general, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania; 
his  time  expired,  and  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  Banks  was  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
succeed  him.  Dix  was  put  in  command  at 
Baltimore,  and  Rosecrans  in  western  Virginia. 
By  noon  of  Monday  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
late  defeat  were  known ;  and  especially  the  reas- 
suring fact  that  the  enemy  was  making  no  pur- 
suit; and  so  far  as  possible  immediate  dangers 
were  provided  against.  The  War  Department 
was  soon  able  to  reply  to  anxious  inquiries 
from  New  York : 

Our  loss  is  much  less  than  was  at  first  represented, 
and  the  troops  have  reached  the  forts  in  much  better 
condition  than  we  expected.  We  are  making  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  concentrate  a  large  and  irresistible 
army  at  this  point.  Regiments  are  arriving.  .  .  . 
Our  works  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  are  im- 
pregnable, being  well  manned  with  reen  for  cements. 
The  capital  is  safe.  % 

On  the  following  day  Lincoln  in  person  vis- 
ited some  of  the  forts  and  camps  about  Arling- 
ton Heights,  and  addressed  the  regiments  with 
words  of  cheer  and  confidence. 

Compared  with  the  later  battles  of  the  civil 
war,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  involved  but  a 
very  moderate  loss  ||  in  men  and  material.  Its 
political  and  moral  results,  however,  were  wide- 
spread and  endurhig.  The  fact  that  the  rebel 
army  suffered  about  equal  damage  in  numbers 
of  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  it  was  crip- 
pled so  as  to  be  unable  for  months  to  resume 
the  offensive,  could  not  be  immediately  known. 
The  flushed  hope  of  the  South  magnified  the 
achievement  as  a  demonstration  of  Southern 
invincibility.  The  event  of  a  pitched  battle 
won  gave  the  rebellion  and  the  Confederate 
government  a  standing  and  a  sudden  respect- 

II  The  official  reports  show  a  loss  to  the  Union  side 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  of  25  guns  (the  Confederates 
claim  28),  481  men  killed,  loii  men  wounded,  and 
1460  Cwounded  and  other  Union  soldiers)  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Richmond.  On  the  Confederate  side  the  loss 
was  387  killed,  1582  wounded,  and  a  few  prisoners 
taken. — War  Records. 
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ability  before  foreign  powers  it  had  hardly 
dared  hope  for.  With  the  then  personal  gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  with  the  commer- 
cial classes  whose  intiuence  always  rules  the 
government  of  England,  it  gained  at  once  a 
scarcely  disguised  active  sympathy. 

Upon  the  irritated  susceptibilities,  the 
wounded  loyalty,  the  sanguine  confulence  of 
the  North,  the  Bull  Run  defeat  fell  with  a 
cruel  bitterness.  The  eager  hopes  built  on  the 
victories  of  western  Virginia  were  dashed  to 
the  ground.  Here  was  a  fresher  and  deeper 
humiliation  than  Sumter  or  Baltimore.  But 
though  her  nerves  winced,  her  will  never  fal- 
tered. She  was  both  chastened  and  strength- 
ened in  the  fiery  trial.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, irritation  and  disappointment  found  vent 
in  loud  complaint  and  blind  recrimination. 
One  or 'two  curious  incidents  in  this  ordeal 
of  criticism  may  perhaps  be  cited.  A  few  days 
after  the  battle,  in  a  conversation  at  the  White 
House  with  several  Illinois  members  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Scott  himself  was 
so  far  nettled  by  the  universal  chagrin  and 
fault-finding  that  he  lost  his  temper  and  sought 
an  entirely  uncalled-for  self-justification.  "  Sir, 
I  am  the  greatest  coward  in  America,"  said 
he.  "  I  \vill  prove  it.  I  have  fought  this  bat- 
tle, sir,  against  my  judgment;  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  re- 
move me  to-day  for  doing  it.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  after  my  superiors  had  determined  to 
fight  it  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  make  the 
army  efficient.  I  deserve  removal  because  I 
did  not  stand  up,  when  my  army  was  not  in  a 
condition  for  fighting,  and  resist  it  to  the  last." 
The  President  said,  "Your  conversation  seems 
to  imply  that  I  forced  you  to  fight  this  bat- 
tle." General  Scott  then  said,  "  I  have  never 
served  a  President  who  has  been  kinder  to 
me  than  you  have  been."  Richardson,  who 
in  a  complaining  speech  in  Congress  related 
the  scene,  then  drew  the  inference  that  Scott 
intended  to  pay  a  personal  compliment  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ex- 
onerate the  Cabinet;  and  when  pressed  by 
questions,  further  explained:  "Let  us  have 
no  misunderstanding  about  this  matter.  My 
colleagues  understood  that  I  gave  the  lan- 
guage as  near  as  I  could.  Whether  I  have 
been  correctly  reported  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
If  I  did  not  then  make  the  correct  statement, 
let  me  do  it  now.  I  did  not  understand  Gen- 
eral Scott,  nor  did  I  mean  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  implying  that  the  President  had 
forced  him  to  fight  that  battle."*  The  inci- 
dent illustrates  how  easily  history  may  be  per- 
verted by  hot-blooded  criticism.  Scott's  petu- 
lance drove  him  to  an  inaccurate  statement 

*"Globe,"  July24and  Aug.  i,  1861, pp.  246  and  3S7. 


of  events;  Richardson's  partisanship  warped 
Scott's  error  to  a  still  more  unjustifiable  de- 
duction, and  both  reasoned  from  a  changed 
condition  of  things.  Two  weeks  before,  Scott 
was  confident  of  victory,  and  Richardson 
chafing  at  military  inaction.  The  exact  facts 
have  already  been  stated.  Scott  advised 
against  an  ofiensive  campaign  into  Virginia, 
but  consented  —  was  not  forced  —  to  prepare 
and  direct  it.  He  made  success  as  certain  as 
itever  can  be  made  in  war;  but  the  inefficiency 
of  Patterson  foiled  his  plan  and  preparation. 
Even  then  victory  was  yet  possible  and  prob- 
able but  for  the  jjanic,  against  which  there 
is  no  safeguard,  and  which  has  been  fatal  to 
armies  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 

Historical  judgment  of  war  is  subject  to  an 
inflexible  law,  either  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood or  very  constantly  lost  sight  of.  Military 
writers  love  to  fight  over  the  battles  of  history 
exclusively  by  the  rules  of  the  professional 
chess-board,  always  subordinating,  often  to- 
tally ignoring,  the  element  of  politics.  This  is 
a  radical  error.  Every  war  is  begun,  dominated, 
and  ended  by  political  considerations  ;  without 
a  nation,  without  a  government,  without  money 
or  credit,  without  popular  enthusiasm  w^hich 
furnishes  volunteers,  or  public  support  which 
endures  conscription,  there  could  be  no  army 
and  no  war  —  neither  beginning  nor  end  of 
methodical  hostilities.  War  and  pohtics,  cam- 
paigns and  statecraft,  are  Siamese  twins,  in- 
separable and  interdependent ;  and  to  talk  of 
military  operations  without  the  direction  and 
interference  of  an  Administration  is  as  absurd 
as  to  plan  a  campaign  without  recruits,  pay, 
or  rations.  Applied  to  the  Bull  Run  campaign, 
this  law  of  historical  criticism  analyzes  and 
fixes  the  relative  responsibilities  of  government 
and  commanders  with  easy  precision.  When 
Lincoln,  on  June  29,  assembled  his  council  of 
war,  the  commanders,  as  military  experts, 
correctly  decided  that  the  existing  armies 
could  win  a  victory  at  Manassas  and  a  vic- 
tory at  Winchester.  General  Scott  correctly 
objected  that  these  victories,  if  won,  would  not 
be  decisive ;  and  that  in  a  military  point  of 
view  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  any  offensive 
campaign  until  the  following  autumn.  Here 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  as  political  ex- 
perts, intervened,  and  on  their  part  decided,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  public  temper  would  not  admit 
of  such  a  delay.  Thus  the  .\dministration  was 
responsible  for  the  forward  movement,  Scott 
for  the  combined  strategy  of  the  two  armies, 
McDowell  for  the  concluct  of  the  Bull  Run 
battle,  Patterson  for  the  escape  of  Johnston, 
and  Fate  for  the  panic;  for  the  opposing  forces 
were  equally  raw,  equally  undisciplined,  and  as 
a  whole  fought  the  battle  witl\  equal  courage 
and  gallantry. 
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But  such  an  analysis  of  causes  and  such  an 
apportionment  of  responsibihties  could  not  be 
made  by  the  public,  or  even  by  the  best-in- 
formed individuals  beyond  Cabinet  circles,  in 
the  first  fortnight  succeeding  the  Bull  Run 
disaster.  All  was  confused  rumor,  blind  in- 
ference, seething  passion.  That  the  public  at 
large  and  the  touch-and-go  newspaper  writers 
should  indulge  in  harsh  and  hasty  language  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  the  unseemly 
and  precipitate  judgments  and  criticisms  of 
those  holding  the  rank  of  leadership  in  public 
aftairs  are  less  to  be  excused.  Men  were  not 
vet  tempered  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  revolu- 
tion, and  still  thought  and  spoke  under  the 
strong  impulse  of  personal  prejudice,  and  wdth 
that  untamed  and  visionary  extravagance 
which  made  politics  such  a  chaos  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  That  feeling,  momentarily 
quelled  and  repressed  by  the  rebel  guns  at 
Sumter,  was  now  in  danger  of  breaking  out 
atresh.  In  illustration  we  need  only  to  cite 
the  words  of  prominent  leaders  in  the  three 
parties  of  the  North,  namely :  Stanton,  late 
Buchanan's  attorney-general,  and  destined 
soon  to  become  famous  as  Lincoln's  War 
Secretary ;  Richardson,  who  had  been  the 
trusted  heutenant  of  Douglas,  and  now,  since 
Douglas  was  dead,  the  ostensible  spokesman 
of  the  faction  which  had  followed  that  leader  ; 
and  thirdly,  Horace  Greeley,  exercising  so 
prominent  an  influence  upon  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country  through  the  columns  of 
"  The  Tribune." 

The  Buchanan  cabinet  was  still  writhing 
under  the  odium  which  fell  upon  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, and  much  more  severely  upon 
the  Breckinridge  Democracy.  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  Cabinet  were  eager  to  seize  upon 
every  shadow  of  self-justification,  and  natu- 
rally not  slow  to  emphasize  any  apparent 
shortcoming  of  their  successors.  Stanton, 
with  his  impulsive  nature,  was  especially  se- 
vere on  the  new  President  and  Administration. 
In  his  eyes  the  only  hope  of  the  country  lay 
in  the  members  of  Buchanan's  reconstructed 
Cabinet.  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  colleague  Dix, 
on  June  ii,  in  language  that  resembled  a 
stump  speech  of  the  presidential  campaign  : 

No  one  can  imagine  the  deplorable  condition  of  this 
city  and  the  hazard  of  the  Government,  who  did  not 
witness  the  weakness  and  panic  of  the  Afhninistration, 
and  the  painful  imbecility  of  Lincoln.  We  looked  to 
New  V'ork  in  that  dark  hour  as  our  only  deliverance 
under  Providence,  and,  thank  fJod,  it  came.  .  .  .  But 
when  we  witness  venality  and  corruption  growing  in 
power  everv  day,  and  controlling  the  millions  of  money 
that  shouM  Ik;  a  patriotic  sacrifice  for  national  deliver- 
ance, and  treating  the  treasure  of  the  nation  as  a 
booty  to  l>c  divided  among  thieves,  hope  dies  away : 
deliverance  from  this  danger  also  must  come  from 
New  York.  ...  Of  military  affairs  I  can  form 
no  judgment    P>ery  day  affords   fresh  proof  of  the 


design  to  give  the  war  a  party  direction.  The  army 
appointments  appear  (with  two  or  three  exceptions 
only)  to  be  bestowed  on  persons  whose  only  claim  is 
their  Republicanism  —  broken-down  politicians  with- 
out experience,  ability,  or  any  other  merit.  Democrats 
are  rudely  repulsed,  or  scowled  upon  with  jealous  and 
ill-concealed  aversion.  The  Western  Democracy  are 
already  becoming  disgusted,  and  between  the  corrup- 
tion of  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  self- 
seeking  ambition  of  others  some  great  disaster  may 
soon  befall  the  nation.  How  long  will  the  Democracy 
of  New  York  tolerate  these  things  ?  .  .  .  We  hoped 
to  see  you  here,  especially  after  you  had  accepted  the 
appointment  of  major-general.  But  now  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  got  over  its  panic,  you  are  not  the 
kind  of  man  that  would  be  welcome.* 

This  letter  plainly  enough  shows  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's attitude  toward  the  new  Administration. 
His  letter  of  the  following  day  to  ex-Presi- 
dent Buchanan  reveals  the  state  of  feeling 
entertained  by  Dix: 

The  recent  appointments  in  the  army  are  generally 
spoken  of  with  great  disapprobation.  General  Dix  is 
very  much  chagrined  with  the  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  War  Department,  and  on  Saturday  I 
had  a  letter  declaring  his  intention  to  resign  immedi- 
ately.! 

Again,  July  i6: 

General  Dix  is  still  here.  He  has  been  shamefully 
treated  by  the  Administration.  We  are  expecting  a 
general  battle  to  be  commenced  at  Fairfax  to-day,  and 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  result  are  entertained.! 

And  once  more,  on  July  26  : 

The  dreadful  disaster  of  Sunday  can  scarcely  be 
mentioned.  The  imbecility  of  this  Administration 
culminated  in  that  catastrophe :  an  irretrievable  mis- 
fortune and  national  disgrace,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
are  to  be  added  to  the  ruin  of  all  peaceful  pursuits  and 
national  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  Lincoln's  "running 
the  machine  "  for  five  months.  You  perceive  that  Ben- 
nett is  for  a  change  of  the  Cabinet,  and  proposes  for 
one  of  the  new  Cabinet  Mr.  Holt.  .  .  .  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  change  in  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments may  take  place,  but  none  beyond  these  two 
departments  until  Jefferson  Davis  turns  out  the  whole 
concern.  The  capture  of  Washington  seems  now  to  be 
inevitable  :  during  the  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
it  might  have  been  taken  without  any  resistance.  The 
rout,  overthrow,  and  utter  demoralization  of  the  whole 
army  is  complete.  Even  now  I  doubt  whether  any 
serious  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  Confederate 
forces  could  be  offered.  While  Lincoln,  Scott,  and  the 
Cabinet  are  disputing  who  is  to  blame,  the  city  is  un- 
guarded and  the  enemy  at  hand.  General  McClellan 
reached  here  last  evening.  But  if  he  had  the  ability 
of  Ca:;sar,  Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  what  can  he  ac- 
complish ?  Will  not  Scott's  jealousy,  Cabinet  intrigues, 
Republican  interference,  thwart  him  at  every  step? 
While  hoping  for  tlic  best,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  against 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  Government,  and  especially 
this  city.  It  is  certain  that  Davis  was  in  the  field 
on  Sunday,  and  the  secessionists  here  assert  that  he 
headed  in  person  the  last  victorious  charge.  General 
Dix  is  in  Baltimore.  After  three  weeks'  neglect  and 
insult  he  was  sent  there.t 

While  Stanton  and  Dix  were  thus  nursing 
their  secret  griefs  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  late 

*Dix,  "Memoirs  of  John  A.  Dix." 
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political  factions,  Richardson,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democracy, 
was  indulging  in  loud  complaints  for  the  other. 
Charging  that  the  division  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston  had  brought  the  present 
calamity  upon  the  Union,  he  continued: 

This  organization  of  the  Breckinridge  party  was  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Government.  That  was 
its  purpose  and  its  object.  What  do  we  see  ?  Without 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  North  that 
party  was  powerless.  The  men  from  the  Northern 
Stales  who  aided  and  encouraged  this  organization 
which  is  in  rebellion  are  at  the  head  to-day  of  our 
army.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  Dix  of  New  York  and 
Patterson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cadwalader  —  all  of 
them  in  tiiis  movement  to  break  down  and  disorganize 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  country.  Why  is  it  ? 
This  Douglas  party  furnished  you  one-half  of  your  en- 
tire army.  Where  is  your  general,  where  is  your  man 
in  command  to-day  who  belongs  to  that  party  ?  Why 
is  this  ?  Have  you  Republicans  sympathized  with 
this  Breckinridge  party  ?  Are  you  sympathizing  with 
them,  and  lending  your  aid  to  the  men  who  lead  our 
armies  into  misfortune  and  disgrace?* 

Richardson  was  easily  answered.  A  mem- 
ber correctly  rephed  that  these  and  other 
three-months'  generals  had  been  selected  by 
the  governors  of  various  States,  and  not  by 
the  President;  moreover,  that  Patterson  had 
been  specially  recommended  by  General  Scott, 
whom  Richardson  was  eulogizing,  and  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunity  before 
the  war  was  over  for  the  Douglas  iiien  to  win 
honors  in  the  field.  But  all  this  did  not  soothe 
Richardson's  temper,  which  was  roused  mainly 
by  his  revived  factional  jealousy. 

Unjust  fault-finding  was  to  be  expected  from 
party  opponents ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  receive  from  a  party  friend,  and  the 
editor  of  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the 
Union,  the  following  letter,  conveying  an  in- 
direct accusation  of  criminal  indifference,  and 
proposing  an  immediate  surrender  to  rebellion 
and  consent  to  permanent  disunion  : 

New  York,  Monday,  July  29,  i86r. 
Midnight. 
Dear  Sir:  This  is  my  seventh  sleepless  night  — 
yours,  too,  doubtless  —  yet  I  think  I  shall  not  die, 
because  I  have  no  right  to  die.  I  must  struggle  to  live, 
however  bitterly.  But  to  business.  You  are  not  con- 
sidered a  great  man,  and  I  am  a  hopelessly  broken  one. 
You  are  now  undergoing  a  terrilile  ordeal,  and  God 
has  thrown  the  gravest  responsibilities  upon  you.  Do 
not  fear  to  meet  tliem.  Can  the  rebels  be  beaten  after 
all  (hat  has  occurred,  and  in  view  of  the  actual  state 
of  feeling  caused  by  our  late,  awful  disaster?  If  they 
can, —  and  it  is  your  business  to  a'scertain  and  decide, — 
write  me  that  such  is  your  judgment,  so  that  I  may 
know  and  do  my  duty.  And  if  they  cannot  be  beaten, — 
if  our  recent  disaster  is  fatal, —  do  not  fear  to  sacrifice 
yourself  to  your  country.  If  the  rebels  are  not  to  be 
beaten, —  if  that  is  your  judgment  in  view  of  all  the 
light  you  can  get, —  then  every  drop  of  blood  hence- 
forth shed  in  this  quarrel  will  be  wantonly,  wickedly 


shed,  and  the  guilt  will  rest  heavily  on  the  soul  of 
every  promoter  of  the  crime.  I  pray  you  to  decide 
quickly  and  let  me  know  my  duty. 

If  the  Union  is  irrevocably  gone,  an  armistice  for 
30,60,90,  120  days — better  still  for  a  year — ought 
at  once  to  be  proposed,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful 
adjustment.  Then  Congress  should  call  a  national 
convention,  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possililc  day.  And 
there  should  be  an  immediate  and  mutual  exchange 
or  release  of  jirisoners  and  a  disbandnicnt  of  forces. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  at  present  a  judge  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  sentiment.  That  seems  to  me 
everywhere  gathering  and  deepening  against  a  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  The  gloom  in  this  city  is  fune- 
real,—  for  our  dead  at  Bull  Run  were  many,  and  they 
lie  unburied  yet.  On  every  brow  sits  sullen,  scorching, 
black  despair.  It  would  be  easy  to  have  Mr.  Critten- 
den move  any  projjosition  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  or 
to  have  it  come  from  any  proper  quarter.  The  first 
point  is  to  ascertain  what  is  best  that  can  be  done  — 
which  is  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  do  that  very 
thing  at  the  earliest  moment. 

This  letter  is  written  in  the  strictest  confidence,  and 
is  for  your  eye  alone.  But  you  are  at  liberty  to  say 
to  members  of  your  Cabinet  that  you  kiio-w  I  will 
second  any  move  you  may  see  fit  to  make.  But  do 
nothing  timidly  nor  by  halves.  Send  me  word  what 
to  do.  I  will  live  till  I  can  hear  it  at  all  events.  If  it 
is  best  for  the  country  and  for  mankind  that  we  make 
peace  with  the  rebels  at  once  and  on  their  own  terms, 
do  not  shrink  even  from  that.  But  bear  in  mind  the 
greatest  truth  :  "  Whoso  would  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  save  it."  Do  the  thing  that  is  the  highest 
right,  and  tell  me  how  I  am  to  second  you. 
Yours,  in  the  depths  of  bitterness, 

Horace  Greeley,  t 

These  few  citations  are  noteworthy,  because 
of  the  high  quarters  whence  they  emanated 
and  the  subsequent  relations  some  of  their 
authors  bore  to  the  war.  They  give  us  pene- 
trating glimpses  of  how  the  Bull  Run  disaster 
was  agitating  the  public  opinion  of  the  North. 
But  it  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  such 
was  the  preponderant  feeling.  The  great  tides 
of  patriotism  settled  quickly  back  to  their 
usual  level.  The  army,  Congress,  and  the 
people  took  up,  a  shade  less  buoyantly,  but 
with  a  deeper  energy,  the  determined  ])rose- 
cution  of  the  war,  and  soon  continued  their 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  President,  Cabi- 
net, and  military  authorities.  The  war  gov- 
ernors tendered  more  troops  and  hurried 
forward  their  equipped  regiments ;  the  Ad- 
ministration pushed  the  organization  of  the 
long-term  volunteers;  and  out  of  the  scattered 
debris  of  the  Bull  Run  forces  there  sprang  up 
that  magnificent  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which 
in  a  long  and  fluctuating  career  won  such  his- 
toric renown. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  first  shadow  of  defeat, 
,  President  Lincoln  maintained  his  wonted  equi- 
poise of  manner  and  speech.  A  calm  and 
resolute  patience  was  his  most  constant  mood; 
to  follow  with  watchfulness  the  details  of  the 

*  Richardson,  Speech  in  House  of  Representatives, 
July  24,  1861. 
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accumulation  of  a  new  army  was  his  most 
eager  occupation.  He  smiled  at  frettings  like 
those  of  Scott,  Dix,  and  Richardson ;  but  let- 
ters like  that  of  Greeley  made  him  sigh  at  the 
strange  weakness  of  human  character.  Such 
things  gave  him  pain,  but  they  bred  no  resent- 
ment, and  elicited  no  reply.  Already  at  this 
period  he  began  the  display  of  that  rare  abil- 
ity in  administration  which  enabled  him  to 
smooth  mountains  of  obstacles  and  bridge  riv- 
ers of  difficulty  in  his  control  of  men.  From 
this  time  onward  to  the  end  of  the  war  his  touch 
was  daily  and  hourly  amidst  the  vast  machin- 
er}-  of  command  and  coordination  in  Cabinet, 
Congress,  army,  navy,  and  the  hosts  of  na- 
tional politics.  To  still  the  quarrels  of  factions, 
to  allay  the  jealousies  of  statesmen,  to  compose 
the  rivalries  of  generals,  to  soothe  the  vanity 
of  officials,  to  prompt  the  laggard,  to  curb  the 
ardent,  to  sustain  the  faltering,  was  a  substra- 
tum of  daily  routine  underlying  the  great 
events  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  high  ques- 
tions of  state. 

On  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  while  Lincoln  lay  awake  on  a  sofa  in  the 
Executive  office,  waiting  to  gather  what  per- 
sonal infoj-mation  he  could  from  the  many 
officers  and  prominent  civilians  who  were  ar- 
riving at  Washington  after  their  flight  from  the 
battle-field,  he  already  began  sketching  a  pen- 
cil memorandum  of  the  policy  and  military 
programme  most  expedient  to  be  adopted  in 
the  new  condition  of  affairs.  This  memoran- 
dum sketch  or  outline  he  added  to  from  time 
to  time  during  the  succeeding  days.  On  the 
27th  of  July  he  seems  to  have  matured  his 
reflections  on  the  late  disaster,  and  with  his 
own  hand  he  carefully  copied  his  memoran- 
dum in  this  completed  form  : 

July  23,  1861. 

1.  Let  the  plan  for  making  the  blockade  effective  be 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

2.  Let  the  volunteer  forces  at  Fort  Monroe  and  vi- 
cinity, under  General  Butler,  be  constantly  drilled,  dis- 
ciplined, and  instructed  without  more  for  the  present. 

3.  Let  Baltimore  be  held  as  now,  with  a  gentle  but 
firm  and  certain  hand. 

4.  Let  the  force  now  under  Patterson  or  Banks  be 
strengthened  and  made  secure  in  its  position. 

5.  I.et  the  forces  in  western  Virginia  act  till  further 
orders  according  to  instructions  or  orders  from  Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

6.  General  Frdmont  push  forward  his  organization 
and  operations  in  the  West  as  rapidly  as  possible,  giv- 
ing rather  special  attention  to  Missouri. 

7.  Ix-t  the  forces  late  before  Manassas,  except  the 
three-months'  men,  be  reorganized  as  rapidly  as  possi-* 
ble  in  their  camps  here  and  aVjout  Arlington. 

8.  I^t  the  three-months'  forces  who  decline  to  enter 
the  longer  service  be  discharged  as  rapirlly  as  circurfi- 
.stancc*  will  permit. 

9.  Ix-t  the  new  volunteer  forces  be  brought  forward 
an  fa.%t  as  possible  ;  and  especially  into  the  camps  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river  here. 


July  27,  1861. 


When  the  foregoing  shall  have  been  substantially 
attended  to, 

1.  Let  Manassas  Junction  (or  some  point  on  one  or 
other  of  the  railroads  nearest  it)  and  Strasburg  be 
seized,  and  permanently  held,  with  an  open  line  from 
Washington  to  Manassas,  and  an  open  line  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Strasburg — the  military  men  to  find 
the  way  of  doing  these. 

2.  This  done,  a  joint  movement  from  Cairo  on  Mem- 
phis; and  from  Cincinnati  on  east  Tennessee.* 


FREMONT. 

Missouri  had  been  saved  from  organized 
rebellion,  but  the  smell  and  blackness  of  in- 
surrectionary fire  were  strong  upon  her.  While 
Governor  Jackson  and  General  Price,  flying 
from  the  battle  of  Boonville  as  fugitives,  were 
momentarily  helpless,  they  nevertheless  had 
reasonable  hope  of  quick  support.  Whatever 
of  latent  rebellion  and  secret  military  prepa- 
ration existed  were  set  in  motion  by  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation  of  June  12  and  his 
order  dividing  the  State  into  nine  military 
districts  and  issuing  commissions  to  a  skeleton 
army  under  the  provisions  of  the  military  bill 
passed  by  his  rebel  legislature  before  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  capital  by  Lyon.  Thus  every 
one  inclined  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Union 
had  the  plausible  excuse  of  authority  and  the 
guidance  of  a  designated  commander  and  ren- 
dezvous, and  a  simultaneous  movement  toward 
organization  long  preconcerted  immediately 
began.  Missouri  is  a  large  State.  She  had  over 
68,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  a  million  souls;  a  trifling  percent- 
age would  yield  a  formidable  force.  The  spirit 
and  impulse  of  revolution  were  at  fever  heat, 
and  all  the  fire  of  the  Border-Ruffian  days 
smoldered  along  the  frontier.  The  governor's 
brigadier-generals  designated  camps,  and  the 
hot-blooded  country  lads  flocked  to  them,  find- 
ing a  charm  of  adventure  in  the  very  privations 
they  were  compelled  to  undergo.  For  half  a 
year  disloyalty  had  gone  unpunished;  the  re- 
cent reports  of  march  and  battle  served  rather 
to  sharpen  their  zeal. 

Three  railroads  radiated  from  St.  Louis  — 
one  toward  the  west,  with  its  terminus  at 
Sedalia;  one  toward  the  south-west,  with  ter- 
minus at  Roll  a;  one  toward  the  south,  with  ter- 
minus at  fronton.  The  first  of  these  reached 
only  about  three-fourths,  the  last  two  scarcely 
half-way,  across  the  State.  Western  Missouri, 
therefore,  seemed  beyond  any  quick  reach  of 
a  mihtary  expedition  from  St.  Louis.  General 
Price,  proceeding  westward  from  Boonville, 
found  one  of  these  camps  at  Lexington ;  the 
governor,  proceeding  southward, was  attended 
by  a  little  remnant  of  fugitives  from  the  bat- 

*  Lincoln,  Autograph  MS. 
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tie  of  Boonville.  With  such  following  as  each 
could  gather  both  directed  their  course  toward 
the  Arkansas  line,  collecting  adherents  as  they 
Avent.  Their  pathway  was  not  entirely  clear. 
Before  leaving  St.  Louis,  Lyon  had  sent  an 
expedition  numbering  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred, commanded  by  Sweeny,  a  captain  of  reg- 
ulars, by  rail  to  Rolla  and  thence  by  a  week's 
march  to  Springfield,  from  which  point  he  had 
advanced  a  part  of  his  force  under  Sigel  to 
-Carthage,  near  the  extreme  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  Jackson  and  Price,  having 
previously  united  their  forces,  thus  found  Sigel 
directly  in  their  path.  As  they  greatly  out- 
numbered him,  by  the  battle  of  Carthage,  July 
2  J — a  sharp  but  indecisive  engagement, —  they 
drove  him  back  upon  Springfield,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  the  rebel  force  gathered  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  Arkansas,  which  had 
already  assisted  them  by  demonstrations  and 
by  capturing  one  of  Sigel's  companies. 

Delayed  by  the  need  of  transportation,  Lyon 
could  not  start  from  Boonville  on  his  south- 
western march  until  the  3d  of  July.  The  im- 
provised forces  of  Jackson  and  Price,  moving 
rapidly,  because  made  up  largely  of  cavalry, 
or,  rather,  unorganized  horsemen,  were  far  in 
advance  of  him,  and  had  overwhelmed  Sigel 
before  Lyon  was  well  on  his  way.  Neverthe- 
less he  pushed  ahead  with  energy,  having 
called  to  him  a  detachment  of  regulars  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  volunteers  from  Kan- 
sas numbering  about  2200.  These  increased 
his  column  to  about  4600  men.  By  July  13 
he  was  at  Springfield,  and  with  the  forces  he 
found  there  was  at  the  head  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  between  7000  and  8000  men. 

The  Confederate  authorities  had  ambitious 
plans  for  the  West.  They  already  possessed 
Arkansas  ;  the  Indian  Territory  was  virtually 
in  their  grasp;  Missouri  they  looked  upon 
with  somewhat  confident  eyes;  even  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  Kansas  seemed  more  than 
a  remote  possibility.  Nor  were  such  plans 
confined  to  mere  speculation.  Major-General 
Polk  was  stationed  at  Memphis  early  in  July 
to  command  the  Mississippi  region.  The  neu- 
trality policy  in  Kentucky  for  the  moment 
left  the  Tennessee  contingent  idle.  Being  ap- 
pealed to  by  Governor  Jackson,  Polk  made 
immediate  preparations  for  a  campaign  in 
Missouri.  On  July  23  he  reported  to  the 
Confederate  government  his  purpose  to  send 
two  strong  columns  into  that  State  —  one  under 
McCullochjOfabout  25,000  men,  against  Lyon 
at  Springfield;  another,  under  Pillow  and  Har- 
dee, to  march  upon  fronton  in  south-east  Mis- 
souri, where  he  estimated  tliey  would  collect 
a  force  of  18,000.    He  wrote: 

They  are  directed  to  jiass  in  behind  Lyon's  force  by 
land,  or  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  seize  it,  and,  taking 
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possession  of  the  boats  at  that  point,  to  proceed  up  the 
river  Missouri,  raising  the  Missourians  as  they  go  ;  and 
at  such  point  as  may  appear  most  suitable  to  detach  a 
force  to  cut  off  Lyon's  return  from  the  west.  ...  If, 
as  I  tliink,  I  can  drive  the  enemy  from  Missouri  with 
tlie  force  indicated,  I  will  then  enter  Illinois  and  take 
Cairo  in  the  rear  on  my  return.* 

He  was  obliged  a  few  days  later  to  curtail 
this  extravagant  programme.  Governor  Jack- 
son, he  learned,  to  his  chagrin,  had  exag- 
gerated the  available  forces  fully  one-half,  t 
Although  he  had  already  sent  Pillow  to  New 
Madrid,  he  now  "paused "in  the  execution 
of  his  plan;  and  the  rivalry  of  the  various 
rebel  commanders  seems  soon  to  have  com- 
pletely paralyzed  it.  The  "  neutrality  "  attitude 
of  the  governors  of  both  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky greatly  delayed  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  the  West.  The  middle  of  June  came  before 
Lyon  chased  the  rebels  from  Jefferson  City, 
and  in  Kentucky  open  and  positive  military 
action  was  deferred  till  the  first  weeks  of  Sej)- 
tember.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  was  felt  that 
the  beginning  of  serious  hostilities  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  Mississippi  River  was 
blockaded,  commerce  suspended,  Cairo  gar- 
risoned and  fortified,  gun-boats  were  being 
built,  regiments  were  being  organized  and  sent 
hither  and  thither,  mainly  as  yet  to  keep  the 
neighborhood  peace.  In  the  East  the  several 
Virginia  campaigns  were  in  progress,  and 
General  Scott's  "  anaconda  "  plan  was  well 
understood  in  confidential  circles. 

This  condition  of  affairs  made  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  sensitive  and  restless.  The 
governors  of  the  North-west  met,  and,  by  me- 
morial and  delegation,  urged  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  the  Ohio  line  secure  by  moving 
forward  and  occupying  advanced  posts  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Especially  did  they 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  competent  com- 
mander w^ho  could  combine  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  West,  and  make  them  eftective 
in  a  grand  campaign  southward  to  open  the 
Mississippi. 

Almost  universal  public  sentiment  turned 
to  John  C.  Fremont  as  the  desired  leader  for 
this  duty.  He  was  about  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  As  student,  as  explorer,  as  a  prominent 
actor  in  making  California  a  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, he  had  shown  talent,  displayed  energy, 
and  conquered  success  in  situations  of  ditiii- 
culty  and  peril.  As  senator  for  a  brief  term, 
his  votes  proved  that  the  North  could  rely  on 
his  convictions  and  principles.  As  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Republican  party  in 
1856,  his  name  had  broadened  into  national 
representative  value.  The  post  of  honor  then 
had  brought  him  defeat.  He  might  well  claim 
the  post  of  duty  for  a  chance  to  win  a  victory. 

*  Polk  to  Walker,  July  23,  1861.     War  Records, 
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The  dash  of  romance  in  his  career  easily  re- 
kindled popular  enthusiasm;  political  sagac- 
ity indicated  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
change  this  popularity  into  armies,  and  lead 
them  to  military  success  in  aid  of  the  imperiled 
nation.  The  inclination  of  the  Admmistration 
coincided  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
Seward  had  proposed  him  for  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Lincoln  mentioned  him  for  the 
French  mission ;  but  in  the  recent  distribution 
of  offices  no  place  at  once  suitable  to  his 
abilities  and  adequate  to  his  claims  had  been 
found  available.  This  new  crisis  seemed  to 
have  car\ed  out  the  work  for  the  man. 

He  had  passed  the  previous  winter  in  France, 
but  upon  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  at  once  re- 
turned to  his  country.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  about  the  ist  of  July,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army,  and  on  the  3d  created 
the  Western  department,  consisting  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  placed  it  under  his  command, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

For  a  man  whose  genius  could  have  risen 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion  it  was  a 
magnificent  opportunity,  an  imperial  theater. 
L'nfortunately,  the  country  and  the  Adminis- 
tration had  overrated  Fremont's  abilities.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  at  once  to  his  post  of  duty, 
he  remained  in  New  York,  absorbed  largely  in 
his  personal  affairs.  Two  weeks  passed  before 
he  sent  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  oath  of 
office.  "  Please  proceed  to  your  command 
without  coming  here,"  telegraphed  General 
Scott,  two  days  later.  Postmaster-General 
Blair  testified : 

As  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  I  urged  him  to  go  to 
his  department.  .  .  .  The  President  questioned  me 
every  day  about  his  movements.  I  told  him  so  often 
that  Fremont  was  off,  or  was  going  next  day,  according 
to  my  information,  that  I  felt  mortified  when  allusion 
was  made  to  it,  and  dreaded  a  reference  to  the  subject. 
Finally,  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Lyon  by  my 
brother,  describing  the  condition  of  his  command,  I  felt 
justified  in  telegraphing  General  Fremont  that  he  must 
go  at  once.  Hut  he  remained  till  after  Bull  Run  ;  and 
even  then,  when  he  should  have  known  the  inspiration 
that  would  give  the  rebels,  he  traveled  leisurely  to  St. 
Louis.* 

When,  on  July  25,  he  finally  reached  his 
headquarters,  and  formally  assumed  com- 
mand, he  did  not  find  his  new  charge  a  bed 
of  roses.  The  splendid  military  strength  of 
the  North-west  was  only  beginning  its  devel- 
opment. Recruiting  offices  were  full ;  but 
commanders  of  departments  and  governors  of 
States  quarreled  over  the  dribblets  of  arms  and 
equipments  remaining  in  the  arsenals,  and 
which  were  needed  in  a  dozen  places  at  once. 

"  Ornimittee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 


The  educated  and  experienced  officers  and 
subalterns  of  the  old  regular  army,  familiar 
with  organization  and  routine,  did  not  suffice 
to  furnish  the  needed  brigadier-generals  and 
colonels,  much  less  adjutants,  commissaries, 
quartermasters,  and  drill-sergeants.  Error, 
extravagance,  delay,  and  w^aste  ensued.  Regi- 
ments were  rushed  off  to  the  front  without 
uniforms,  arms,  or  rations;  sometimes  without 
being  mustered  into  service.  Yet  the  latent 
resources  were  abundant  in  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  especially  in  the  qual- 
ities of  mind,  ambition,  earnestness,  and  talent 
competent  through  practical  service  to  rise 
to  every  requirement  of  duty  and  sacrifice  — 
genius  which  could  lead,  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion ready  to  serve,  sufter,  and  die.  What 
magnificent  capabilities  in  those  early  Western 
volunteers ;  what  illustrious  talent  in  those 
first  regiments  found  by  Fremont  and  coming 
at  his  call !  —  Lyon,  Grant,  Blair,  McClernand, 
Pope,  Logan,  Schofield,  Curtis,  Sturgis,  Pal- 
mer, Hurlbut,  and  a  hundred  others  whose 
names  shine  on  the  records  of  the  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  who,  unheralded, 
went  gloriously  to  manful  duty  and  patriotic 
death. 

The  three  weeks  loitered  away  in  New 
York  already  served  to  quadruple  Fremont's 
immediate  task.  Lyon  had  taken  the  field, 
and  Blair  had  gone  to  Washington  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  Congress 
as  representative.  The  whole  service  immedi- 
ately felt  the  absence  from  headquarters  of 
these  two  inspiring  and  guiding  leaders.  At 
three  points  in  Fremont's  new  department 
matters  \vore  a  threatening  aspect.  The  plen- 
tiful seeds  of  rebellion  sown  by  Governor  Jack-, 
son  throughout  Missouri  were  springing  up 
in  noxious  rankness.  Amidst  dominant  loy- 
alty existed  a  reckless  and  daring  secession 
minority,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
superior  sentiment  and  force.  Following  the 
battle  of  Boonville  there  broke  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  a  destructive  guerrilla  war- 
fare, degenerating  into  neighborhood  and 
family  feuds,  and  bloody  personal  reprisal  and 
revenge,  which  became  known  under  the  term 
of  "  bushwhacking.  "  Houses  and  bridges 
were  burned,  forms  were  plundered,  railroads 
were  obstructed  and  broken,  men  were  kid- 
napped and  assassinated.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  war  few  organized  campaigns  dis- 
turbed the  large  territory  of  the  State ;  but  dis- 
order, lawlessness,  crime,  and  almost  anarchy 
were  with  difficulty  repressed  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  local  administration  charged  with  the 
eradication  of  these  evils  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed and  often  thwarted  through  the  un- 
fortunate jealousy  and  rivalry  between   the 
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factions  of  radicals  and  conservatives,  both  ad- 
herents of  the  Union.  Equally  loyal,  equally 
sincere  in  their  devotion  to  the  Government, 
tliey  paralyzed  each  other's  efforts  by  a  blind 
opposition  and  recrimination.  As  events  pro- 
gressed these  factions  increased  in  their  ani- 
mosity toward  each  other,and  their  antagonistic 
attitude  was  continued  throughout  the  whole 
war  period.  This  conflict  of  local  sentiment  — 
personal,  political,  and  military — produced  no 
end  of  complications  requiring  the  repeated 
direct  interference  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
taxed  to  the  utmost  his  abounding  forbearance. 
Neigliborhood  troubles  were  growing  in  north- 
ern Missouri  before  Fremont  left  New  York; 
and  Lyon's  adjutant  selected  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pope  to  take  command  there  and  restore 
order.  Fremont  gave  the  permission  by  tele- 
graph ;  and  when  he  reached  St.  Louis,  Gen- 
eral Pope  had  eight  Illinois  regiments  employed 
in  this  duty.* 

Fremont's  second  point  of  difficulty  was 
the  strong  report  of  danger  to  Cairo.  The 
rebel  general  Polk,  at  Memphis,  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  his  Missouri  cam- 
paign, already  mentioned.  About  the  time  of 
Fremont's  arrival  Pillow  had  just  moved  six 
thousand  Tennesseeans  to  New  Madrid,  and 
reported  his  whole  force  "  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  eager  for  the  '  Dutch  hunt.'  "  News  of 
this  movement,  and  the  brood  of  wild  rumors 
which  it  engendered,  made  General  Prentiss, 
the  Union  commander  at  Cairo,  exceedingly 
uneasy,  and  he  called  urgently  for  assistance. 
Cairo,  the  strategic  key  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  was  too  important  to  be  for  a 
moment  neglected ;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  Fremont  gathered  the  nearest 
available  reenforcements,  about  eight  regi- 
ments in  all,  and,  loading  them  on  a  fleet  of 
steamboats,  led  them  in  person  in  a  some- 
what ostentatious  expedition  to  Cairo;  and 
the  demonstration,  greatly  magnified  by  ru- 
mor, doubtless  had  much  influence  in  check- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  rebel  commanders  for 
an  early  capture  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

The  reenforcement  of  Cairo  was  very  proper 
as  a  measure  of  precaution.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  need  was  much  less  urgent 
than  Fremont's  third  point  of  trouble,  namely, 

*  General  Pope,  under  date  of  August  3,  makes  a 
graphic  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  bushwhack- 
ers :  "  The  only  persons  in  arms,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  were  a  few  reckless  and  violent  men  in  parties 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  who  were  wandering  about,  com- 
mitting depredations  upon  all  wliose  sentiments  were 
displeasing,  and  keeping  this  whole  region  in  apprehen- 
sion and  uneasiness.  .  .  .  So  soon  as  these  maraud- 
ers found  that  troops  were  approaching,  which  they 
easily  did,  from  the  very  persons  wiio  ask  for  pro- 
tection, they  dispersed,  each  man  going  to  his  home, 
and.  in  many  cases,  that  home  in  the  very  town  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops.    .    .    .    When  troops  were  sent 


the  safety  of  Lyon  at  Springfield,  in  south- 
western Missouri.  When  Lyon  left  St.  Louis 
he  had  conceived  this  campaign  to  the  south- 
west, not  merely  to  control  that  part  of  the 
State  and  to  protect  it  against  invasion,  but 
also  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  extending  his 
march  into  Arkansas.  For  this  he  knew  his 
force  in  hand  was  inadequate ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  from  the  troops  being  rapidly  or- 
ganized in  the  contiguous  free  States  he  would 
receive  the  necessary  help  as  soon  as  it  was 
needed.  We  have  seen  that  he  reached  Spring- 
field with  an  aggregate  of  about  7000  or 
8000  men.  It  was,  for  those  early  days, 
a  substantial,  compact  little  army,  some- 
what seasoned,  well  commanded,  self-reliant, 
and  enthusiastic.  Unfortunately  it  also,  like 
the  armies  at  every  other  point,  was  under 
the  strain  and  discouragement  of  partial  disso- 
lution. The  term  of  enlistment  of  the  three- 
months'  militia  regiments,  raised  under  the 
President's  first  proclamation,  was  about  to 
expire.  In  every  detachment,  army,  and  at 
every  post,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
there  occurred  about  the  middle  of  July,  1861, 
the  incident  of  (juick  succession  of  companies 
and  regiments  going  out  of  the  service.  Many 
of  these  corps  immediately  reorganized  under 
the  three-years'  call ;  many  remained  tem- 
porarily in  the  field  to  take  part  in  some  im- 
pending battle.  But  despite  such  instances 
of  generous  patriotism,  there  was  at  all  points 
a  shrinkage  of  numbers,  an  interval  of  disor- 
ganization, a  paralysis  of  action  and  move- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  Lyon  found  his  new 
position  at  Springfield  discouraging.  He  was 
120  miles  from  a  railroad;  provisions  and 
supplies  had  not  arrived  as  expected ;  half  his 
army  would  within  a  brief  period  be  mustered 
out  of  service;  McClellant  was  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, Fremont  in  New  York,  Blair  in  Wash- 
ington. He  scarcely  knew  who  commanded, 
or  where  to  turn.  The  rebels  were  in  for- 
midable force  just  beyond  the  Arkansas  line. 
The  dispatches  at  this  juncture  take  on  an 
almost  despairing  tone. 

All  idea  of  any  farther  advance  movement,  or  of 
even  maintaining  our  present  position,  must  soon  be 
abandoned,  unless  the  Government  furnish  us  promptly 

out  against  these  marauders,  they  found  only  men 
quietly  working  in  the  field  or  silting  in  their  offices, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  backs  of  the  Federal  soldiers 
were  turned,  were  again  in  arms  and  menacing  the 
peace."  [Pope  to  Sturgeon,  .\ugust  3,  1S61.  War 
Records.] 

t  While  McClellan  was  yet  at  Cincinnati,  organizing 
the  Ohio  contingent  of  three-months'  men,  IVIissouri 
had  been  temporarily  attached  to  his  department.  Be- 
yond a  few  suggestions  by  telegraph,  however,  he  did 
not  give  it  anv  attention  in  detail,  because  his  hands 
were  already  full  of  work.  His  Virginia  campaign  soon 
required  his  presence  and  entire  time. 
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with  large  reenforcements  and  supplies.  Our  troops 
are  badly  clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  imperfectly  supplied 
with  tents.  None  of  them  have  as  yet  been  paid. " 

Two  days  later  Lyon  wrote : 

If  it  is  the  intention  to  give  up  tlie  ^Vest,  let  it  be 
so ;  it  can  onlv  lie  the  victim  of  imbecility  or  malice. 
Scott  will  cripple  us  if  he  can.  Cannot  you  stir  up  this 
matter  and  secure  us  relief?  See  Fremont,  if  he  has 
arrived.  The  want  of  supplies  has  crippled  me  so  that 
I  cannot  move,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  can.  Every- 
thing seems  to  combine  against  me  at  this  point.  Stir 
up  Blair,  t 

Lyon's  innuendoes  against  the  Administra- 
tion and  against  General  Scott  were  alike  un- 
just. Both  were  eager  to  aid  him, but  there  was 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  limit  to  possibilities.  It 
was  Fremont  who  needed  stirrmg  up.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  July  i,  he  had 
not  even  sent  his  official  acceptance  till  the 
1 6th,  the  day  before  Lyon  wrote  this  appeal; 
and,  after  final  and  emphatic  urging  by  Post- 
master-General Blair,  it  was  the  25th  before 
he  entered  on  his  duties  at  St.  Louis.  Three 
special  messengers  from  Lyon  awaited  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  repeated  the  tale  of  need 
and  of  danger.  But  Fremont  listened  languidly 
and  responded  feebly.  Urgent  calls  indeed 
came  to  him  from  other  quarters.  As  already 
stated,  Cairo  was  represented  to  be  seriously 
threatened,  and  he  had  chosen  first  to  insure 
its  safety.  He  had  the  means,  by  a  judicious 
rearrangement  of  his  forces,  to  have  aided  ef- 
fectually both  these  exposed  points.  Under 
the  critical  conditions  fully  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  could  at  least  have  recalled  Lyon 
and  assisted  his  safe  withdrawal  to  his  railroad 
base  at  Rolla.  But  he  neither  recalled  him 
nor  substantially  reenforced  him.  Two  regi- 
ments were  set  in  motion  toward  him,  but  it 
proved  the  merest  feint  of  help.  No  supplies 
and  no  troops  reached  Lyon  in  season  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service.  Lyon's  danger  lay  in 
a  junction  of  the  various  rebel  leaders  just 
beyond  the  Arkansas  line.  The  Confederate 
government  had  sent  Brigadier-General  Mc- 
CuUoch  to  conciliate  or  conquer  the  Indian 
Territory  as  events  might  dictate,  and  had 
given  him  three  regiments — one  from  Louisi- 
ana, one  from  Texas,  and  one  from  Arkansas 
—  for  the  work.  Finding  it  bad  j^olicy  for  the 
present  to  occupy  the  Indian  Territory,  he 
hovered  about  the  border  with  permission  to 
move  into  either  Kansas  or  Missouri. 

Kvcn  before  Polk's  ambitious  programme 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  McCuUoch 
made  haste  to  organize  a  campaign  on  his 
own  account.  On  July  30  he  reported  that  he 
was  on  his  way  toward  Springfield  with  his  own 

"  SchofieU  to  Hardin(r,  July  15,  1861.  War  Records, 
t  Lyon  to  Harding,  July  17,  1S61.    War  Records. 


brigade  of  3200  troops,  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Pearce,  with  2500  Arkansas  State  troops, 
and  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  gathering 
of  Missourians  under  Price,  which  he  thought 
could  furnish  about  7000  effective  men,  gener- 
ally well  mounted,  but  badly  commanded,  and 
armed  only  with  common  rifles  and  shotguns. 
It  was  the  approach  of  this  large  force  which 
had  given  Lyon  such  uneasiness,  and  with  good 
cause.  ^Moving  steadily  upon  him,  they  soon 
approached  so  near  that  his  position  became 
critical.  His  own  command  had  dwindled  to 
less  than  five  thousand  eftective  men;  the 
combined  enemy  had  nearly  treble  that  num- 
ber of  effectives,  and  probably  more  than 
three  to  one,  counting  the  w'hole  mass.  If  he 
remained  stationary,  they  w'ould  slowly  en- 
velop and  capture  him.  If  he  attempted  to 
retreat  through  the  120  miles  of  barren  mount- 
ainous country  which  lay  between  him  and 
Rolla,  they  would  follow  and  harass  him  and 
turn  his  retreat  into  a  rout.  Counting  to  the 
last  upon  reenforcements  which  did  not  come, 
he  had  allowed  events  to  place  him  in  an 
untenable  position. 

As  a  final  and  desperate  resource,  and  the 
only  one  to  save  his  army,  he  resolved  to 
attack  and  cripple  the  enemy.  As  at  Bull 
Run,  and  as  so  often  happens,  both  armies, 
on  the  evening  of  August  9,  were  under 
orders  to  advance  that  night  and  attack  each 
other.  Some  showers  of  rain  in  the  evening 
caused  McCulloch  temporarily  to  suspend  his 
order;  but  Lyon's  little  army,  moving  at 
nightfall,  marched  ten  miles  south  of  Spring- 
field to  Wilson's  Creek.  At  midnight  they 
halted  for  a  brief  bivouac.  Dividing  into  two 
columns  they  fell  upon  the  enemy's  camp  at 
daylight,  Sigel,  with  1200  men  and  a  battery, 
marching  against  their  right  flank,  in  an  en- 
endeavor  to  get  to  the  rear,  while  Lyon  in  per- 
son led  the  remaining  3700  men,  with  two 
batteries,  to  a  front  attack  against  their  left 
center.  The  movement  was  a  most  daring  one, 
and  the  conflict  soon  became  desperate.  Sigel's 
attack,  successful  at  first,  was  checked,  his  de- 
tachment put  to  flight,  and  5  of  his  6  guns  cap- 
tured and  turned  against  Lyon. 

Lyon,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  impetuous 
advance,  not  only  quickly  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  their  camp,  but  gained  and  occupied  a 
strong  natural  position,  which  he  held  with 
brave  determination.  His  mixed  force  of  reg- 
ulars and  volunteers  fouglit  with  admirable 
cooperation.  McCulloch,  confident  in  his 
overwhelming  numbers,  sent  forward  line  after 
line  of  attack,  which  Lyon's  well-posted  reg- 
ular batteries  threw  back.  The  forenoon  was 
already  well  spent  when  a  final  unusually 
heavy  assault  from  the  enemy  was  thus  re- 
pulsed, largely  by  help  of  the  inspiriting  per- 
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sonal  example  of  Lyon  himself,  who  led  some 
fragments  of  reserves  in  a  bayonet  charge.  The 
charge  ended  the  conllict ;  but  it  also  caused 
the  fall  of  the  commander,  who,  j)ierced  by 
a  ball,  almost  immediately  expired.  It  was 
his  fourth  wound  received  in  the  action. 
Though  the  battle  was  substantially  won, 
Sturgis,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved, 
deemed  it  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  hold 
the  field,  and  a  retreat  to  Springfield  was 
agreed  ui)on  by  a  council  of  officers.  An 
unmolested  withdrawal  was  effected  in  the 
afternoon,  and  upon  further  consultation  a 
definite  retreat  upon  Rolla  was  begun  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  Lyon  had  anticipated,  the 
enemy  was  too  much  crippled  to  follow.  The 
Union  forces  had  223  killed,  721  wounded,  and 
291  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  265 
killed,  800  wounded,  and  30  missing. 

The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  the  death  of 
Lyon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Rolla 
turned  public  attention  and  criticism  sharply 
upon  Fremont's  department  and  administra- 
tion, and  that  commander  was  suddenly 
awakened  to  his  work  and  responsibility.  He 
now  made  haste  to  dispatch  reenforcements 
to  Rolla,  and  sent  urgent  telegrams  for  help 
to  Washington  and  to  the  governors  of  the 
neighboring  free  States.  His  new  energy  par- 
took a  little  too  much  of  the  character  of  a 
panic.  He  declared  martial  law  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  began  an  extensive  system 
of  fortifications;  which,  together  with  direc- 
tions to  fortify  Rolla,  Jefferson  City,  and  sev- 
eral other  places,  pointed  so  much  to  inaction, 
and  a  defensive  policy,  as  to  increase  rather 
than  allay  public  murmur. 

His  personal  manners  and  methods  excited 
still  further  and  even  deeper  dissatisfaction. 
A  passion  for  display  and  an  inordinate  love 
of  power  appeared  to  be  growing  upon  him. 
He  had  established  his  headquarters  in  an 
elegant  mansion  belonging  to  a  wealthy  se- 
cessionist ;  his  personal  staff"  consisted  largely 
of  foreigners,  new  to  the  country,  and  unfa- 
miliar with  its  language  and  laws.  Their  fan- 
tastic titles  and  gay  trappings  seemed  devised 
for  show  rather  than  substantial  service.  He 
organized  a  special  body-guard.  Sentinels 
and  subordinates  unpleasantly  hedged  the 
approach  to  his  offices.  Instead  of  bringing 
order  into  the  chaotic  condition  of  military 
business,  he  was  prone  to  set  method  and 
routine  at  defiance,  issuing  commissions  and 
directing  the  giving  out  of  contracts  in  so 
irregular  a  way  as  to  bring  a  protest  from  the 
proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 
Though  specially  requested  by  the  President 
to  cooperate  with  the  provisional  governor, 
he  continued  to  ignore  him.  A  storm  of  com- 
plaint soon  arose  from   all  except  the   little 


knot  of  flatterers  who  abused  his  favor  and 
the  newspapers  that  were  thriving  on  his 
patronage.  The  Unionists  of  Missouri  be- 
came afraid  that  he  was  neglecting  the 
present  safety  of  the  State  for  the  future 
success  of  his  intended  Mississippi  expedi- 
tion, and  wild  rumors  even  floated  m  the  air 
of  a  secret  purpose  to  imitate  the  scheme  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  set  up  an  independent  dic- 
tatorship in  the  West.* 

Reports  came  to  President  Lincoln  from 
multiplied  sources,  bringing  him  a  flood  of 
embarrassment  from  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
looked  with  such  confidence  for  administra- 
tive aid  and  military  success.  It  was  his 
uniform  habit,  when  he  had  once  confided 
command  and  responsibility  to  an  individual, 
to  sustain  him  in  the  trust  to  the  last  possible 
degree.  While  he  heard  with  pain  the  cumu- 
lating evidence  of  Fremont's  unfitness,  instead 
of  immediately  removing  him  from  command, 
he  sought  rather  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  this 
spirit  he  wrote  the  followmg  letter  to  General 
Hunter,  which  letter  peculiarly  illustrates  his 
remarkable  delicacy  in  managing  the  personal 
susceptibilities  of  men: 

My  Dear  Sir:  General  Fremont  needs  assistance 
which  it  is  difficult  to  give  him.  Me  is  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  men  near  him,  whose  support  any  man  in 
his  position  must  have  to  be  successful.  His  cardinal 
mistake  is  that  he  isolates  himself,  and  allows  nobody 
to  see  him  ;  and  by  which  he  does  not  kno\v_what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  very  matter  he  is  dealing  with.  He  needs 
to  have  by  his  side  a  man  of  large  experience.  Will  you 
not,  for  me,  take  that  place  ?  Your  rank  is  one  grade 
too  high  to  be  ordered  to  it ;  but  will  you  not  serve 
the  country  and  oblige  me  by  taking  it  voluntarily?  t 

With  this  letter  of  the  President,  Postmas- 
ter-General Blair — hitherto  Fremont's  warm 
personal  friend  — and  Meigs,  the  quartermas- 
ter-general of  the  army,  went  to  St.  Louis,  to 
make  a  brief  inspection  and  report  of  matters, 
and  to  give  friendly  advice  and  admonition  to 
the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  \\'est. 
While  they  were  on  their  way,  Mrs.  Fremont 
was  journeying  toward  Washington,  bearing 
her  husband's  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent sent  him  b)'  special  messenger  about  a 
week  before. 

Her  mind  was  less  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  missive  she  bore  than  with  the 
portent  of  a  recent  quarrel  which  the  general 
had  imprudently  allowed  to  grow  up  between 
Colonel  Frank  Ijlair  and  iiimself.  Blair  had 
finally  become  convinced  of  Fremont's  inca- 
pacity, and  in  public  print  sharply  criticised 
his  doings.  Indeed,  the  cjuarrel  soon  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  Fremont  ])Iaced  him  under 
arrest ;  then  Blair  preferred  formal  charges 
against  the  general  for  maladministration,  and 
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the  general  in  turn  entered  formal  counter- 
charges against  Blair. 

Arrived  at  her  destination  Mrs.  Fremont 
took  the  opportunity,  in  her  interview  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  to  justity  General  Fremont  in  all  he 
had  done,  and  to  denounce  his  accusers  with 
impetuous  earnestness.  She  even  asked  for 
copies  of  confidential  correspondence  con- 
cerning her  husband's  personal  embroilment. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  no  hght  task 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  at  once  patient,  pohte, 
and  just;  yet  the  following  letter  will  testify 
that  he  accomplished  even  this  difficult  feat : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  12, 1861. 
Mrs.  General  Fremont. 

My  Dear  Madam  :  Your  two  notes  of  to-day  are 
before  me.  I  answered  the  letter  you  bore  me  from 
General  Fremont,  on  yesterday,  and  not  hearing  from 
you  during  the  day,  I  sent  the  answer  to  him  by  mail. 
it  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  you  say  you  were  told  by 
the  elder  Mr.  Blair,  to  say  that  I  sent  Postmaster- 
General  Blair  to  St.  Louis  to  examine  into  that  de- 
partment and  report.  Postmaster-General  Blair  did 
go,  with  my  approbation,  to  see  and  converse  with 
General  Fremont  as  a  friend.  I  do  not  feel  authorized 
to  furnish  you  with  copies  of  letters  in  my  possession, 
without  the  consent  of  the  writers.  No  impression 
has  been  made  on  my  mind  against  the  honor  or  integ- 
rity of  General  Fremont,  and  I  now  enter  my  protest 
against  being  understood  as  acting  in  any  hostility 
towards  him.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  in  addition  a 
graphic,  verbal  recapitulation  of  these  inci- 
dents, made  by  President  Lincoln  in  a  confi- 
dential evening  conversation  with  a  few  friends 
in  the  Executive  office  a  little  more  than  two 
years  afterward,  and  which  one  of  his  secre- 
taries recorded : 

The  Blairs  have  to  an  unusual  degree  the  spirit  of 
clan.  Their  family  is  a  close  corporation.  Frank  is 
their  hope  and  pride.  They  have  a  way  of  going  with 
a  rush  for  anything  they  undertake;  especially  have 
Montgomery  and  the  old  gentleman.  When  this  war 
first  began  they  could  think  of  nothing  but  Fremont; 
they  expected  everything  from  him,  and  upon  their 
earnest  solicitation  he  was  made  a  general  and  sent  to 
Missouri.  I  thought  well  of  Fremont.  Even  now  I 
think  well  of  his  impulses.  I  only  think  he  is  the  prey 
of  wicked  and  designing  men,  and  I  think  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  military  capacity.  He  went  to  Missouri  the 
pet  and  proteg^  of  the  Blairs.  At  first  ihey  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  with  Frank,  who  was  with  him, 
fully  and  confidentially,  thinking  his  plans  and  his 
efforts  would  accomplish  great  things  for  the  country. 
At  Ixst  the  tone  of  Frank's  letters  changed.  It  was  a 
change  from  confidence  to  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
They  were  pervaded  with  atone  of  sincere  sorrow  and 
of  fear  that  Fremont  would  fail.  Montgomery  showed 
them  to  me,  and  we  were  both  grieved  at  the  prospect. 
.Soon  came  the  news  that  Fremont  had  issued  his 
emancipation  order,  and  had  set  up  a  bureau  ol  aboli- 
tion, giving  free  papers,  and  occupying  his  time  appar- 
ently with  little  else.  At  last,  at  my  suggestion, 
Montgomery  Blair  went  to  Missouri  to  look  at  and 
talk  over  matters.  He  went  as  the  friend  of  Fremont. 
He  passed,  on  the  way,  Mrs.  Frdmont,  coming  to  see 
me.  She  sought  an  audience  with  me  at  midnight,  and 
talked  me  so  violently  with  many  things,  that  I  had  to 
exercise  all  the  awkward  tact  I  have  to  avoid  quarrel- 


ing with  her.  She  surprised  me  by  asking  why  their 
enemy,  Montgomery  Blair,  had  been  sent  to  Missouri. 
She  more  than  once  intimated  that  if  General  Fremont 
should  decide  to  try  conclusions  with  me,  he  could  set 
up  for  himself.t 


MILITARY    EMANCIPATION. 

Not  only  President  Lincoln,  but  the  coun- 
try at  large  as  w'ell,  was  surprised  to  find,  in 
the  newspapers  of  August  30,  a  proclamation 
from  the  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  West  of  startling  significance.  The  ex- 
planations of  its  necessity  and  purpose  were 
altogether  contradictory,  and  its  mandatory 
orders  so  vaguely  framed  as  to  admit  of 
dangerous  variance  in  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement. Reciting  the  disturbed  condition 
of  society,  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  army 
occupation,  it  contained  the  following  impor- 
tant decrees : 

Circumstances,  in  my  judgment  of  sufficient  urgency, 
render  it  necessary  that  the  commanding  general 
of  this  department  should  assume  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  State.  ...  In  order,  therefore,  to 
suppress  disorder,  to  maintain  as  far  as  now  practica- 
ble the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security  and  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do 
hereby  extend  and  declare  established  martial  law 
throughout  the  State  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  All  persons 
who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  within 
these  lines  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  will  be  shot.  The  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri  directly 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their  enemies 
in  the  field  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public 
use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  de- 
clared freemen.  .  .  .  The  object  of  this  declaration 
is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  the 
power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to  existing  laws, 
and  to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  the  conditions  of  war 
demand.  But  this  is  not  intended  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  where  the  law  will 
be  administered  by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  with  their  customary  authority,  while  the 
same  can  be  peaceably  exercised.  % 

Despite  its  verbiage  and  confusion  of  sub- 
jects, it  was  apparent  that  this  extraordinary 
document  was  not  a  measure  of  military  pro- 
tection, but  a  political  manoeuvre.  Since  the 
first  movement  of  the  armies  the  slavery 
question  had  become  a  subject  of  new  and 
vital  contention,  and  the  antislavery  drift  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  North  w^as  un- 
mistakably manifest.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  General  Fremont,  apprehensive 
about  his  loss  of  prestige  through  the  disaster 
to  Lyon  and  tlie  public  clamors  growing  out 
of  his  mistakes  and  follies  in  administration, 
had  made  this  appeal  to  the  latent  feeling  in 
the  public  mind  as  a  means  of  regaining  his 
waning  popularity.  Full  confirmation  was  af- 
forded by  his  immediately  convening  under  his 
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proclamation  a  military  commission  to  hear  evi- 
dence, and  beginning  to  issue  personal  deeds 
of  manumission  to  slaves.*  Tiie  proceeding 
strongly  illustrates  his  want  of  practical  sense : 
the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  enforcement  under 
this  clumsy  method  would  have  rendered  the 
theoretical  boon  of  freedom  held  out  to  slaves 
rare  and  precarious,  if  not  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. As  soon  as  an  authentic  text  of  the 
proclamation  reached  President  Lincoln,  he 
wrote  and  dispatched  the  following  letter : 

Washington,  D.  C.,Sept.  2,  1861. 
Major-General  Fremont. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Two  points  in  your  proclamation 
of  August  30  give  me  some  anxiety  : 

First.  Should  you  shoot  a  man,  according  to  the 
proclamation,  tlie  Confederates  would  very  certainly 
shoot  our  best  men  in  their  hands  in  retaliation ;  and 
so,  man  for  man,  indefinitely.  It  is,  therefore,  my 
order  that  you  allow  no  man  to  be  shot  under  the 
proclamation  without  first  having  my  approbation  or 
consent. 

Second.  I  think  there  is  great  danger  that  the  clos- 
ing paragi-aph,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  liberating  slaves  of  traitorous  owners, 
will  alarm  our  Southern  Union  friends  and  turn  them 
against  us  ;  perhaps  ruin  our  rather  fair  prospect  for 
Kentucky.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will, 
as  of  your  own  motion,  modify  that  paragraph  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  first  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act 
of  Congress  entitled,  "  An  act  to  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August 
6,  1861,  and  a  copy  of  which  act  I  herewith  send  you. 

This  letter  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  caution,  and  not 
of  censure.    I  send  it  by  special  messenger,  in  order 
that  it  may  certainly  and  speedily  reach  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. t 

It  was  the  reply  to  the  above  which  the 
general  sent  to  Washington  by  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Fremont,  and  which  contained  a  very 
lame  apology  for  the  dictatorial  and  precipi- 
tate step  he  had  taken.    He  wrote : 

Trusting  to  have  your  confidence,  I  have  been  leav- 
ing it  to  events  themselves  to  show  you  whether  or 
not  I  was  shaping  affairs  here  according  to  your  ideas. 
The  shortest  communication  between  Washington  and 
St.  Louis  generally  involves  two  days,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  two  days  in  time  of  war  goes  largely 
towards  success  or  disaster.  I  therefore  went  along 
according  to  my  own  judgment,  leaving  the  result  of 
my  movements  to  justify  me  with  you.  And  so  in 
regard  to  my  proclamation  of  the  30th.  Between  the 
rebel  armies,  the  Provisional  Government,  and  home 
traitors,  I  felt  the  position  bad  and  saw  danger.  In 
the  night  I  decided  upon  the  proclamation  and  the 
form  of  it.  I  wrote  it  the  next  morning  and  printed  it 
the  same  day.  I  did  it  without  consultation  or  advice 
with  any  one,  acting  solely  with  my  best  judgment  to 
serve  the  country  and  yourself  and  perfectly  willing 
to  receive  the  amount  of  censure  which  should  be 
thought  due  if  I  had  made  a  false  movement.  This  is 
as  much  a  movement  in  the  war  as  a  battle,  and  in 
going  into  these  I  shall  have  to  act  according  to  my 
judgment  of  the  ground  before  me,  as  I  did  on  this 
occasion.  If,  upon  reflection,  your  better  judgment 
still  decides  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  article  respecting 
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the  liberation  of  slaves,  I  have  to  ask  that  you  will 
openly  direct  me  to  make  the  correction.  The  implied 
censure  will  be  received  as  a  soldier  always  should  the 
reprimand  of  his  chief  If  I  were  to  retract  of  my  own 
accord,  it  would  imply  that  I  myself  thought  it  wrong, 
and  that  1  had  acted  without  the  reflection  which  the 
gravity  of  the  point  demanded.  But  I  did  not.  I  acted 
with  full  deliberation,  and  upon  the  certain  conviction 
that  it  was  a  measure  right  and  necessary,  and  I  think 
so  still.  In  regard  to  the  other  point  of  the  proclama- 
tion to  which  you  refer,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  enemy  can  either  misconstrue  or  urge  any- 
thing against  it,  or  undertake  to  make  unusual  retalia- 
tion. The  shooting  of  men  who  shall  rise  in  arms 
against  an  army  in  tiie  military  occupation  of  a  country 
is  merely  a  necessary  measure  of  defense,  and  entirely 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  The 
article  does  not  at  all  refer  to  prisoners  of  war,  and 
certainly  our  enemies  have  no  ground  for  requiring 
that  we  should  waive  in  their  benefit  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary advantages  which  the  usages  of  war  allow  to  us.  % 

Fremont  thus  chose  deliberately  to  assume 
a  position  of  political  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless  Mr.  Lincoln,  acting  still 
in  his  unfailing  spirit  of  dispassionate  fairness 
and  courtesy,  answered  as  follows: 

Washington,  Sept.  11,  1861. 
Major-General  John  C.  Fremont. 

Sir  :  Yours  of  the  8th  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d 
instant  is  just  received.  Assuming  that  you,  upon  the 
ground,  could  better  judge  of  the  necessities  of  your 
position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  30  I  perceived  no  general  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  particular  clause,  however,  in  relation 
to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of 
slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  the  6th  of 
last  August  upon  the  same  subjects  ;  and  hence  I  wrote 
you,  expressing  my  wish  that  that  clause  should  be 
modified  accordingly.  Your  answer,  just  received,  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  jjart  that  I  should  make 
an  open  order  for  the  modification,  which  I  very  cheer- 
fully do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  clause  of 
said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held,  and  construed 
as  to  conform  to,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions 
on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
that  said  act  be  published  at  length,  with  this  order. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.^ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Fremont's 
proclamation  of  military  emancipation,  and 
Lincoln's  order  revoking  it,  produced  a  fresh 
and  acrimonious  discussion  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. The  incident  made  the  name  of  Fremont 
a  rallying  cry  for  men  holding  extreme  anti- 
slavery  opinions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  raiscil 
him  to  the  position  of  a  new  party  leader. 
The  vital  relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion 
was  making  itself  felt  to  a  degree  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  so  long  trained  to  a 
legal  tolerance  of  tlie  evil,  could  not  yet  bring 
themselves  to  acknowledge.  Men  hitherto 
conservative  and  prudent  were  swept  along  by 
the  relentless  logic  of  the  nation's  calamity 
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to  a  point  where  they  were  ready  at  once  to 
accept  and  defend  measures  of  even  the  last 
necessity  for  the  nation's  preservation. 

With  admirable  prudence  Lincoln  himself 
added  nothing  to  the  public  discussion,  but  a 
confidential  letter  written  to  a  conservative 
friend  who  approved  and  defended  Fremont's 
action  will  be  found  of  enduring  interest. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  Sept.  22,  1861. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning. 

Mv  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  17th is  just  received; 
and  coming  from  you,  I  confess  it  astonishes  me. 
That  you  should  object  to  my  adhering  toalaw,  wliich 
vou  had  assisted  in  making,  and  presenting  to  me, 
less  than  a  month  before,  is  odd  enough.  But  this  is 
a  very  small  part.  General  Fremont's  proclamation, 
as  to  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  liberation  of 
^2i.\t%,'\i  purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of 
military  law  or  necessity.  If  a  commanding  general 
finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm  of  a  private  owner, 
for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  fortification,  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as  the 
necessity  lasts ;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm  shall 
no  longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever, 
and  this,  as  well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  as  when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without 
the  savor  of  miUtary  law  about  it.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  slaves.  If  the  general  needs  them  he  can 
seize  them  and  use  them,  but  when  the  need  is  past,  it 
is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future  condition. 
That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by  law- 
makers, and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The 
proclamation  in  the  point  in  question  is  simply 
"dictatorship."  It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do 
anything  he  pleases  —  confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the 
slaves  o^  loyal  people,  as  well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And 
going  the  whole  figure,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
more  popular,  with  some  thoughtless  people,  than 
that  which  has  been  done  1  But  I  cannot  assume 
this  reckless  position,  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it 
on  my  responsibility. 

You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  itself  the  sur- 
render of  the  Government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it 
is  any  longer  the  Government  of  the  United  States  — 
any  government  of  constitution  and  laws  —  wherein 
a  general  or  a  president  may  make  permanent  rules 
of  property  by  proclamation  ? 

I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not,  with  propriety, 
pass  a  law  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont 
proclaimed.  I  do  not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  vote  for  it.  What  I  object  to  is,  that  I,  as 
President,  shall  expressly  or  impliedly  seize  and  exer- 
cise the  permanent  legislative  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

So  much  as  to  principle.  Now  as  to  policy.  No 
doubt  the  thing  was  popular  in  some  quarters,  and 
would  have  been  more  so  if  it  had  been  a  general  dec- 
laration of  emancipation.  The  Kentucky  legislature 
would  not  budge  till  that  proclamation  was  modified ; 
and  General  Anderson  telegraphed  me  that  on  the  news 
of  General  Fr<;mont  having  actually  issued  deeds  of 
manumission,  a  whole  company  of  our  volunteers  threw 
down  their  arms  and  disbanded.  I  was  so  assured  as 
to  think  it  probable  that  the  very  arms  we  had  fur- 
nished Kentucky  would  be  turned  against  us.  I  think 
to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the  whole 
game.  Kentucky  gone,  we  cannot  hold  Missouri,  nor, 
a«  I  think,  .Maryland.  These  all  against  us,  and  the 
job  on  our  hands  is  too  large  for  us.  We  would  as 
well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including  the  sur- 
render of  this  capiul.    On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  gi  v<- 


up  your  restlessness  for  new  positions,  and  back  me 
manfully  on  the  grounds  upon  which  you  and  other 
kind  friends  gave  me  the  election,  and  have  approved 
in  my  public  documents,  we  shall  go  through  trium- 
phantly. 

You  must  not  understand  I  took  my  course  on  the 
proclamation  because  of  Kentucky.  I  took  the  same 
ground  in  a  private  letter  to  General  Fremont  before 
I  heard  from  Kentucky. 

You  think  I  am  inconsistent  because  I  did  not  also 
forbid  General  Fremont  to  shoot  men  under  the  proc- 
lamation. I  understand  that  part  to  be  within  military 
law,  but  I  also  think,  and  so  privately  wrote  General 
Fremont,  that  it  is  impolitic  in  this,  that  our  adversaries 
have  the  power,  and  will  certainly  exercise  it,  to  shoot 
as  many  of  our  men  as  we  shoot  of  theirs.  I  did  not 
say  this  in  the  public  letter,  because  it  is  a  subject  I 
prefer  not  to  discuss  in  the  hearing  of  our  enemies. 

There  has  been  no  thought  of  removing  General 
Fremont  on  any  ground  connected  with  his  proclama- 
tion, and  if  there  has  been  any  wish  for  his  removal  on 
any  ground,  our  mutual  friend  Sam.  Glover  can  prob- 
ably tell  you  what  it  was.  I  hope  no  real  necessity  for 
it  exists  on  any  ground.    .    .    . 

Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  the 
argument  of  this  letter  seems  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  President,  when, 
exactly  one  year  later,  he  issued  his  prelimi- 
nary Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  final  one,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1863.  Did  Mr.  Lincoln  change  his 
mind  in  the  interim?  The  answer  is  tw^o-fold. 
He  did  not  change  his  mind  as  to  the  princi- 
ple; he  did  change  his  mind  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  case. 

Rightly  to  interpret  Mr.  Lincoln's  language 
we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  his  position,  and 
examine  the  question  as  it  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  August  6, 
1 86 1,  had  authorized  him  to  cause  property 
used  or  employed  in  aid  of  insurrection  to  be 
"  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned  " ;  pro- 
viding, however,  that  such  condemnation 
should  be  by  judicial  proceeding.  He  saw 
that  Fremont  by  mere  proclamation  assumed 
to  confiscate  all  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, of  rebels  in  arms,  whether  such  prop- 
erty had  been  put  to  insurrectionary  use  or 
not,  and,  going  a  step  further,  had  annexed  a 
rule  of  property,  by  decreeing  that  their  slaves 
should  become  free.  This  assumption  of  au- 
thority Lincoln  rightly  defined  as  "  simply 
dictatorship,"  and  as  being,  if  permitted,  the 
end  of  constitutional  government.  The  case 
is  still  stronger  when  we  remember  that  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  began  by  Ijroadly  assum- 
ing "  the  administrative  powers  of  the  State"; 
that  its  declared  object  was  mere  individual 
punishment,  and  the  measure  a  local  police 
regulation  to  suppress  disorder  and  maintain 
the  peace;  also  that  it  was  to  operate  through- 
out Missouri,  as  well  within  as  without  the 

*MS.  Also  printed  in  "Proceedings  of  Illinois  Bar 
Association,  1882,"  pp.  40,  41. 
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portions  of  the  State  under  his  immediate 
military  control.  Military  necessity,  therefore, 
could  not  be  urged  in  justification.  The  act 
was  purely  administrative  and  political. 

The  difference  between  these  extra-military 
decrees  of  Fremont's  proclamation  and  Lin- 
coln's acts  of  emancipation  is  broad  and  es- 
sential. Fremont's  act  was  one  of  civil  admin- 
istration, Lincoln's  a  step  in  an  active  military 
campaign;  Fremont's  was  local  and  individual, 
Lincoln's  national  and  general ;  Fremont's 
partly  within  military  lines,  Lincoln's  alto- 
gether beyond  military  lines ;  Fremont's  an 
act  of  punishment,  Lincoln's  a  means  of  war; 
Fremont's  acting  upon  property,  Lincoln's 
acting  upon  persons.  National  law,  civil 
and  military,  knew  nothing  of  slavery,  and 
did  not  protect  it  as  an  institution.  It  only 
tolerated  State  laws  to  that  effect,  and  only 
dealt  with  fugitive  slaves  as  "  persons  held 
to  service."  Lincoln  did  not,  as  dictator, 
decree  the  abrogation  of  these  State  laws; 
but  in  order  to  call  persons  from  the  mili- 
tary aid  of  the  rebellion  to  the  military  aid 
of  the  Union,  he,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
armed  by  military  necessity,  proclaimed  that 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  rebel  lines 
should  on  a  certain  day  become  free  unless 
rebellion  ceased. 

Thus  no  real  distinction  of  principle  exists 
between  his  criticism  of  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion and  the  issuing  of  his  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  marked  and  acknowledged 
change  of  policy  between  the  date  of  the 
Browning  letter  and  the  date  of  his  prelimi- 
nary Emancipation  Proclamation.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1S61,  he  stood  upon  the  position  laid  down 
in  the  Chicago  platform;  upon  that  expressed 
in  the  constitutional  amendment  and  indorsed 
in  his  inaugural;  upon  that  declared  by  Con- 
gress in  July,  in  the  Crittenden  resolution, 
namely  :  that  the  General  Government  would 
not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  This 
policy  Lincoln  undertook  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out,  and  he  adhered  to  it  so  long  as  it 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment. His  Browning  letter  is  but  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  that  purpose.  At  the  time  he  wrote  it 
military  necessity  was  clearly  against  military 
emancipation,  either  local  or  general.  The  rev- 
ocation of  Fremont's  decree  saved  Kentucky 
to  the  Union,  and  placed  forty  thousand  Ken- 
tucky soldiers  in  the  Federal  army.  But  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  Browning  letter,  the 
situation  was  entirely  reversed.  The  Richmond 
campaign  had  utterly  failed;  Washington  was 
menaced;  the  country  was  despondent;  and 
military  necessity  now  justified  the  policy  of 
general  military  emancipation. 

Whatever  temporary  popularity  Fremont 
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gained  with  antislavery  people  by  his  procla- 
mation was  cpiickly  neutralized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  new  military  disaster  in  his  depart- 
ment. The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Union  army  to  Rolla  left  the 
Confederate  forces  master  of  south-west  Mis- 
souri. The  junction  of  rebel  leaders,  however, 
which  had  served  to  gain  that  advantage  was 
of  short  duration.  Their  loosely  organized  and 
badly  supplied  army  was  not  only  too  much 
crippled  to  follow  the  Union  retreat,  but  in  no 
condition  to  remain  together.  Price,  as  major- 
general  of  Missouri  State  forces,  had  only 
temporarily  waived  his  rank  and  consented 
to  serve  under  McCulloch,  holding  but  a 
brigadier-general's  commission  from  Jefferson 
Davis.  Both  the  disagreement  of  the  leaders 
and  the  necessities  of  the  troops  almost  imme- 
diately compelled  a  separation  of  the  rebel 
army.  General  Pearce  with  his  Arkansas 
State  forces  returned  home,  and  General 
McCulloch  with  his  three  Confederate  regi- 
ments also  marched  back  into  Arkansas,  tak- 
ing up  again  his  primary  task  of  watching 
the  Indian  Territory.  General  Price  held 
his  numerous  but  heterogeneous  Missouri  fol- 
lowers together,  and,  busying  himself  for  a 
time  in  gathering  supplies,  started  back  in 
a  leisurely  march  northward  from  Spring- 
field toward  the  Missouri  River.  The  strong 
secession  feeling  of  south-western  Missouri 
rapidly  increased  his  force,  liberally  furnished 
him  supplies,  and  kept  him  fully  informed  of 
the  numbers  and  location  of  the  various 
Union  detachments.  There  were  none  in  his 
line  of  march  till  he  neared  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, on  the  Missouri  River.  The  rebel 
governor,  Jackson,  had  recently  convened  the 
rebel  members  of  his  legislature  here,  but  a 
small  Union  detachment  sent  from  Jefferson 
City  occupied  the  place,  dispersing  them  and 
capturing  their  records,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  brought  by  the  governor  in  his  flight 
from  the  capital.  About  the  ist  of  September 
the  Union  commander  at  Jefferson  City  heard 
of  the  advance  of  Price,  and  sent  forward  the 
Chicago  Irish  Brigade  under  Colonel  Mulligan 
to  reenforce  Lexington,  with  directions  to  for- 
tify and  hold  it.  Mulligan  reached  Lexington 
by  forced  marches,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  Union  detachment  from  Warrensburg 
retreating  before  Price.  The  united  Federal 
force  now  numbered  2800  men,  with  8  guns 
Price  pushed  forward  his  cavalry,  and  made  a 
slight  attack  on  the  12th.  but  was  easily  re- 
pulsed and  retired  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
main  body,  swelled  by  continual  accessions  to 
some  20,000  with  13  guns;  and  on  the  i8tli 
he  again  approached  and  formally  laid  siege 
to  Lexington. 

Mulligan  made  good  use  of  this  interim, 
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gathering  provisions  and  forage,  casting  shot, 
making  ammunition  for  his  guns,  and  inclosing 
the  college  building  and  the  hill  on  which  it 
stood,  an  area  of  some  fitteen  acres,  with  a 
strong  line  of  breastworks.  Price  began  his  at- 
tack on  the  iSth,  but  for  two  days  made  little 
headway.  Slowly,  however,  he  gained  favor- 
able positions ;  his  sharp-shooters,  skilled  rifle- 
men of  the  frontier,  drove  the  Federals  into 
their  principal  redan,  cut  off  their  water  supply 
by  gaining  and  occupying  the  river  shore,  and 
finally  adopted  the  novel  and  effective  expe- 
dient of  using  movable  breastworks,  by  gradu- 
allv  rolling  fonvard  bales  of  wet  hemp.  On 
September  20,  after  fifty-two  hours  of  gallant 
defense.  Mulligan's  position  became  untena- 
ble. The  reenforcements  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  did  not  come,  his  water  cisterns  were 
exhausted,  the  stench  from  dead  animals  bur- 
dened the  air  about  his  fort.  Some  one  at 
length,  without  authority,  displayed  a  white 
flag,  and  Price  sent  a  note  which  asked, 
"  Colonel,  what  has  caused  the  cessation  of 
the  fight?"  Mulligan's  Irish  wit  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  he  wrote  on  the  back  of 
it,  "  General,  I  hardly  know,  unless  you  have 
surrendered."  The  pleasantry  led  to  a  formal 
parley;  and  Mulligan,  with  the  advice  of  his 
oflicers,  surrendered.* 

The  uncertainty  which  for  several  days  hung 
over  the  fate  of  Lexington,  and  the  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  fight,  excited  the  liveliest  in- 
terest throughout  the  West.  Newspaper  dis- 
cussion soon  made  it  evident  that  this  new 
Union  loss  might  have  been  avoided  by  rea- 
sonable prudence  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
Fremont,  as  there  were  plenty  of  disposable 
troops  at  various  points,  which,  during  the  slow 
approach  and  long-deferred  attack  of  Price, 
could  have  been  hurried  to  Mulligan's  support. 
There  were  universal  outcry  and  pressure  that 
at  least  the  disaster  should  be  retrieved  by  a 
prompt  movement  to  intercept  and  capture 
Price  on  his  retreat.  Fremont  himself  seems 
to  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  disgrace,  for,  re- 
porting the  surrender,  he  added  : 

'•  I  am  taking  the  field  myself,  and  hope  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  either  before  or  after  the 
junction  of  forces  under  McCulloch.  Please 
notify  the  President  immediately." 

"  Your  dispatch  of  this  day  is  received," 
responded  General  Scott.  "  'ihe  President 
is  glad  you  are  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
action  ;  his  words  arc,  '  he  expects  you  to 
repair  the  di.sastcr  at  Lexington  without  loss 
of  time.'" 

This  hope  was  not  dcstinerl  to  reach  a  ful- 
fillment. Price  almost  immediately  retreated 
southward  from  Lexington  with  his  captured 
booty,  among  which  the  pretentious  great  seal 
""Rebellion   Record." 


of  the  State  figures  as  a  conspicuous  item  in 
his  report.  On  September  24  Fremont  pub- 
lished his  order,  organizing  his  army  of  five 
divisions,  under  Pope  at  Boonville,  McKinstry 
at  Syracuse,  Hunter  at  Versailles,  Sigel  af 
Georgetown,  Asboth  at  Tipton.  On  paper  it 
formed  a  respectable  show  of  force,  figuring  as 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  39,000  ;  in  reality  it  was 
at  the  moment  well-nigh  powerless,  being 
scattered  and  totally  unprepared  for  the  field. 
Fremont's  chronic  inattention  to  details,  and 
his  entire  lack  of  methodical  administration, 
now  fully  revealed  themselves.  Even  under 
the  imperative  orders  of  the  general,  nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  the  various  divisions 
could  be  concentrated  at  Springfield;  and  they 
were  generally  in  miserable  plight  as  to  trans- 
portation, supplies,  and  ammunition.  Amidst 
a  succession  of  sanguine  newspaper  reports 
setting  forth  the  incidents  and  great  expecta- 
tions of  Fremont's  campaign,  the  convincing 
evidence  could  not  be  disguised  that  the 
whole  movement  would  finally  prove  worth- 
less and  barren. 

Meanwhile,  acting  on  his  growing  solicitude. 
President  Lincoln  directed  special  inquiry, 
and  about  the  13th  of  October  the  Secretary 
of  War,  accompanied  by  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  reached  Fremont's  camp  at 
Tipton.  His  immediate  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent confirmed  his  apprehension.  Secretary 
Cameron  wrote : 

I  returned  to  this  place  last  night  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Fremont  at  Tipton.  I  found  there  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  some  40,000  troops, 
v/ith  I  brigade  (General  McKinstry's)  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  field  and  well  provided ;  others  not  ex- 
hibiting good  care,  and  but  poorly  supplied  with 
munitions,  arms,  and  clothing.  I  had  an  interview 
with  General  Fremont,  and  in  conversation  with  him 
showed  him  an  order  for  his  removal.  lie  was  very 
much  mortified,  pained,  and,  I  thought,  humiliated. 
He  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  me,  saying  that  he  had 
come  to  Missouri,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  to 
assume  a  very  responsible  command,  and  that  when  he 
reached  this  State  he  found  himself  without  troops  and 
without  any  preparation  for  an  army;  that  he  had  ex- 
erted himself,  as  he  believed,  with  great  energy,  and 
had  now  around  him  a  fine  army,  with  everything  to 
make  success  certain ;  that  he  was  now  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  believed  were  now  within  his 
reach  ;  and  that  to  recall  him  at  this  moment  would 
not  only  destroy  him,  but  render  his  whole  expendi- 
ture useless.  Tn  reply  to  this  appeal,  I  told  him  that  I 
would  withhold  tJic  order  until  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington, giving  him  the  interim  to  ):)rovc  the  reality  of 
his  lio])cs  as  to  reaching  and  capturing  the  enemy, 
giving  him  to  understand  that,  should  he  fail,  he  must 
give  place  to  some  other  officer.  He  assured  me  that, 
should  he  fail,  he  would  resign  at  once. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  after  this  con- 
versation I  met  (Jcneral  Hunter,  who,  in  very  distinct 
terms,  told  me  that  his  division  of  the  .army,  although 
then  under  orders  to  march,  and  a  jiart  of  his  command 
actually  on  the  road,  could  not  be  put  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  marching  for  a  number  of  days.  To  a  question 
I  put  to  him,  "  whether  he  believed  General  Frdmont 
fit  for  the  command,"  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
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that  he  was;  and  informed  me  that  though  second  in 
command,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  purposes 
or  plans  of  his  chief.* 

The  opinion  of  another  division  commander, 
General  Pope,  was  freely  exj^ressed  in  a  letter 
of  the  previous  day,  which  Htniter  also  exhib- 
ited to  the  Secretary: 

I  received  at  i  o'clock  last  night  the  extraordinary 
order  of  General  Fremont  for  a  forward  movement  of 
his  whole  force.  The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
actual  facts  and  condition  of  things  here  are  ignored 
stupefies  me.  One  would  suppose  from  this  order  that 
divisions  and  brigades  are  organized,  and  are  under 
immediate  command  of  their  officers;  that  transporta- 
tion is  in  possession  of  all;  that  every  arrangement 
of  supply  trains  to  follow  the  army  has  been  made  ; 
in  fact,  that  we  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preparation  for 
a  move. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  exact  reverse 
is  the  fact;  that  neither  brigades  nor  divisions  have 
been  brought  together,  and  that  if  they  were  there  is 
not  transportation  enough  to  move  this  army  one  hun- 
dred y.irds  ;  that,  in  truth,  not  one  solitary  prepara- 
tion of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  enable  this  advance 
movement  to  be  executed.  I  have  never  seen  my  di- 
vision, nor  do  I  suppose  you  have  seen  yours.  I  have 
no  cavalry  even  for  a  personal  escort,  and  yet  this  or- 
der requires  me  to  send  forward  companies  of  pioneers 
protected  by  cavalry.  Is  it  intended  that  this  order  be 
obeyed,  or  rather,  that  we  try  to  obey  it,  or  is  the  or- 
der only  designed  for  Washington  and  the  papers  ? 
....  I  went  to  Jefferson  City,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  transportation 
for  my  division,  and  explained  to  General  Fremont 
precisely  what  I  have  said  above.  How  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew  no  transportation  was  furnished, 
and  that  Kelton  has  none,  he  should  coolly  order  such 
a  movement,  and  expect  it  to  be  made,  I  cannot  under- 
stand on  any  reasonable  or  common-sense  hypothesis. 

Another  letter  to  the  President  from  a  more 
cautious  and  conservative  officer,  General  Cur- 
tis, exercising  a  local  command  in  St.  Louis, 
gave  an  equally  discouraging  view  of  the 
situation : 

Your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  desiring 
me  to  express  my  views  in  regard  to  General  Fremont 
frankly  and  confidentially  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
presented  by  him  yesterday,  and  I  have  complied  with 
your  Excellency's  request.  .  .  .  Matters  have  gone 
from  'oad  to  worse,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  your 
Excellency's  letter,  which  breaks  the  restraint  of  mili- 
tary law,  and  enables  me  to  relieve  myself  of  a  painful 
silence.  In  my  judgment  General  Fremont  lacks  the 
intelligence,  the  experience,  and  the  sagacity  necessary 
to  his  command.  I  have  reluctantly  and  gradually 
been  forced  to  this  conclusion.  His  reserve  evinces 
vanity  or  embarrassment,  which  I  never  could  so  far 
overcome  as  to  fully  penetrate  his  capacity.  lie  would 
talk  of  plans,  which,  being  explained,  only  related  to 
some  move  of  a  general  or  some  dash  at  a  shadow, 
and  I  am  now  convinced  he  has  no  general  plan. 
Forces  are  scattered  and  generally  isolated  without 
being  in  supporting  distance  or  relation  to  each  other, 
and  when  I  have  expressed  apprehension  as  to  some, 
I  have  seen  no  particular  exertion  to  repel  or  relieve, 
till  it  was  too  late.  I  know  the  demand  made  on  him 
for  force  everywhere  is  oppressive  ;  but  remote  posts 
have  improperly  stood  out,  and  some  still  stand,  invit- 
ing assault,  without  power  to  retreat,  fortify,  or  reen- 

*  Cameron  to  Lincoln,  Oct.  14,  186 1.  Unpublished 
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force.  Our  forces  should  be  concentrated,  with  the 
rivers  as  a  base  of  operation  ;  and  these  rivers  and 
railroads  afibrd  means  for  sudden  and  salutary  assaults 
on  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  question  you  propound, 
"  Ought  General  Fremont  to  be  relieved  from  or  re- 
tained in  his  present  command?"  seems  easily  an- 
swered. It  is  only  a  question  of  manner  and  time. 
Public  opinion  is  an  element  of  war  which  must  not 
be  neglected.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  ])re- 
cipitate.  A  few  days  are  not  of  vast  moment,  but  the 
pendency  of  the  question  and  discussion  must  not  be 
prolonged.  Controversies  in  an  army  are  almost  as 
pernicious  as  a  defeat,  t 

Thus  the  opinions  of  three  trained  and  ex- 
perienced army  officers,  who  had  every  means 
of  judging  from  actual  personal  observation, 
coincided  with  the  general  drift  of  evidence 
which  had  come  to  the  President  from  civilian 
officials  and  citizens,  high  and  low.  Fremont 
had  frittered  away  his  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness and  fame;  such  an  opportunity,  indeed,  as 
rarely  comes  to  men.  He  had  taken  his  com- 
mand three  months  before  with  the  universal 
good-will  of  almost  every  individual,  every  sub- 
ordinate, every  official,  every  community  in 
his  immense  department.  In  his  brief  incum- 
bency he  not  only  lost  the  general  public  con- 
fidence, but  incurred  the  special  displeasure  or 
direct  enmity  of  those  most  prominent  in  in- 
fluence or  command  next  to  him,  and  without 
whose  friendship  and  hearty  cooperation  suc- 
cess was  practically  impossible. 

Waiting  and  hoping  till  the  last  moment, 
President  Lincoln  at  length  felt  himself  forced 
to  intervene.  On  the  24th  of  October,  just 
three  months  after  Fremont  had  assumed  com- 
mand, he  directed  an  order  to  be  made  that 
Fremont  should  be  relieved  and  General  Hun- 
ter be  called  temporarily  to  take  his  command. 
This  order  he  dispatched  by  the  hand  of  a 
personal  friend  to  General  Curtis  at  St.  Louis, 
with  the  following  letter : 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 
Brigaoier-Gf.nerai.  S.  R.  Curtis. 

Dear  Sir:  On  receipt  of  this,  with  the  accompany- 
ing inclosures,  you  will  take  safe,  certain,  and  suitable 
measures  to  have  the  inclosure  addressed  to  Major- 
General  Fremont  delivered  to  him  with  all  reasonable 
dispatch,  subject  to  these  conditions  only,  that  if,  when 
General  Fremont  shall  be  reached  by  the  messenger, — 
yourself  or  any  one  sent  by  you, —  he  shall  then  have, 
in  persona!  command,  fought  and  won  a  battle,  or  shall 
then  be  actually  in  a  battle,  or  shall  then  be  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  in  ex)^ectation  of  a 
battle,  it  is  not  to  be  delivered,  but  held  for  further 
orders.  .After,  and  not  till  after,  the  delivery  to  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  let  the  inclosure  addressed  to  General 
Hunter  be  delivered  to  him. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\.  Lincoln. t 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  attend- 
ing the  delivery  of  this  order  were  somewhat 
peculiar.  If  General  Fremont  had  just  won 
a  battle,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  fighting  one, 

t  Curtis  to  Lincoln,  Oct.  12,  1861.    MS. 
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then  both  justice  to  himself,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  risk  or  gain  to  the  Union  cause, 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  sudden 
change  in  command.  But  the  question  also 
had  another  and  possibly  serious  aspect.  Amid 
all  his  loss  of  prestige  and  public  confidence, 
Fremont  had  retained  the  clamorous  adhe- 
sion and  noisy  demonstrative  support  of  three 
distinct  elements.  First,  a  large  number  of 
officers  to  whom  he  had  given  irregular  com- 
missions, issued  by  himself,  "  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President."  These  commis- 
sions for  the  moment  gave  their  holders  rank, 
pav,  and  power ;  and  to  some  of  them  he  had 
assigned  extraordinary  duties  and  trusts  under 
special  instructions,  regardless  of  proper  mili- 
Vxry  usage  and  method.  The  second  class 
was  the  large  and  respectable  German  popu- 
lation of  St.  Louis,  and  other  portions  of 
Missouri,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  radical 
faction  whose  cause  he  had  especially  es- 
poused. The  third  class  comprised  the  men 
of  strong  antislavery  convictions  throughout 
the  Union  who  hailed  his  act  of  military 
emancipation  with  unbounded  approval.  The 
first  class  composed  about  his  person  a  clique 
of  active  sycophants,  wielding  power  and  dis- 
pensing patronage  in  his  name ;  the  other  two 
supplied  a  convenient  public  echo.  Out  of 
such  surroundings  and  conditions  there  began 
to  come  a  cry  of  persecution  and  a  vague  hum 
of  insubordination,  coupled  with  adulations  of 
the  general.  Some  of  his  favorites  talked  im- 
prudently of  defiance  and  resistance  to  author- 
ity ;  *  occasional  acts  of  Fremont  himself  gave 
a  color  of  plausibility  to  these  mutterings. 
He  had  neglected  to  discontinue  the  expen- 
sive fortifications  and  barracks  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Even  since 
the  President  ordered  him  to  modify  his  proc- 
lamation, he  had  on  one  occasion  personally 
directed  the  original  document  to  be  printed 
and  distributed.  Several  of  his  special  ap- 
pointees were  stationed  about  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  "so  they  should  control  every  fort, 
arsenal,  and  communication,  without  regard 
to  commanding  officers  or  quartermasters."! 
Su.spicions  naturally  arose,  and  were  ]:)ublicly 
expressed,  that  he  would  not  freely  yield  up  his 
command;  or,  if  not  actually  resisting  superior 
authority,  that  he  might  at  least,  upon  some 
pretext,  temporarily  prolong  his  power. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  danger  that  he 
could  successfully  defy  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident.   The  bulk  of  his  army,  officers  and  sol- 

"  To  remove  Mr.  Fremont  will  be  a  great  wrong,  as  the  moral  aid  of  the  Government,  is  treason  to  the 

the  necessary  investigation  following  it  will  prove.    It  people.    I  cannot  find  smoother  phrases,  for  it  is  the 

will   make    immense   confusion,  and    require    all    his  death  struggle  of  our  nationality,  and  no  time  for  fair 

control  over  his  friends  and  the  army  to  get  them  to  words.    [Mrs.  Fremont  to  Lamon,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  20, 

do  as  he  will,— accept  it  as  an  act  of  authority,  not  of  l86l.    Unpublished  MS.] 

ju-stice, —  but  in  time  of  war  it  is  treason  to  question  t  Curtis  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  i,  1861.    MS. 

anthority.    To  leave  him  here  without  money,  without  %  Price,  Official  Report.    War  Records. 


diers,  would  have  spurned  such  a  proposition. 
But  the  example  of  delay  or  doubt,  any  shadow 
of  insubordination,  would  have  had  an  ex- 
tremely pernicious  effect  upon  public  opinion. 
General  Curtis  therefore  sent  a  trusted  bearer 
of  dispatches,  who,  by  an  easy  stratagem, 
entered  Fremont's  camp,  gained  a  personal 
audience,  and  delivered  the  official  order  of 
removal.  Duplicates  of  the  President's  letters 
were  at  the  same  time,  and  with  equal  care, 
dispatched  to  the  camp  of  General  Hunter, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  traveled 
all  night  to  assume  his  new  duties.  When  he 
reached  Fremont's  camp,  on  the  following 
day,  he  learned  that  ostensible  preparations 
had  been  made  and  orders  issued  for  a  battle, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  was  at 
Wilson's  Creek  advancing  to  an  attack.  Tak- 
ing command,  Hunter  sent  a  reconnaissance 
to  Wilson's  Creek,  and  obtained  reliable  evi- 
dence that  no  enemy  whatever  was  there  or 
expected  there.  Fremont  had  been  duped  by 
his  own  scouts ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  he  deliberately  arranged  this 
final  bit  of  theatrical  effect. 

The  actual  fact  was  that  while  Price, 
retreating  southward,  by  "slow  and  easy 
marches,"!  kept  well  beyond  any  successful 
pursuit,  his  armyof  twenty  thousand  which  had 
captured  Lexington  dwindled  away  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  grown.  His  movement  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  frontier  foray  than  an  organ- 
ized campaign :  the  squirrel-hunters  of  western 
Missouri,  whose  accurate  sharp-shooting  drove 
Mulligan  into  his  intrenchments  to  starvation 
or  surrender,  returned  to  their  farms  or  their 
forest  haunts  to  await  the  occasion  of  some 
new  and  exciting  expedition ;  the  whole  pres- 
ent effort  of  General  Price,  now  at  the  head  of 
only  10,000  or  12,000  men,  being  to  reach  an 
easy  junction  with  McCulloch  on  the  Arkansas 
border,  so  that  their  united  force  might  make 
a  successful  stand,  or  at  least  insure  a  safe 
retreat  from  the  Union  army. 

President  Lincoln,  however,  did  not  intend 
that  the  campaign  to  the  south-west  should 
be  continued.  Other  plans  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  matured.  With  the  order  to  super- 
sede Fremont  he  also  sent  the  following 
letters,  explaining  his  well-considered  views 
and  conveying  his  express  directions : 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 

BKIGAI)IER-GENf:RAL  S.   R.   CURTIS. 

Mv  Dkar  Sir:  Herewith  is  a  document  —  half 
letter,  half  order  —  which,  wishing  you  to  see,  but  not 
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to  make  public,  I  send  unsealed.  Please  read  it,  and 
then  inclose  it  to  the  officer  who  may  be  in  commantl 
of  the  Department  of  the  West  at  the  time  it  reaches 
him.  I  cannot  now  know  whether  l'"remont  or  Hun- 
ter w'ill  then  be  in  command. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  i86i. 
To  THE   Commander   of   the    Department   ok 
THE  West. 

Sir  :  The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West 
having  devolved  upon  you,  I  propose  to  offer  you  a 
few  suggestions.  Knowing  how  hazardous  it  is  to 
bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  field  to  specific 
lines  and  operations,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  localities  and  passing  events,  it  is  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  leave  a  considerable  margin  for 
the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  believed  to  have  passed  Dade  County  in  full 
retreat  upon  north-western  Arkansas,  leaving  Missouri 
almost  freed  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  south- 
east of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems 
desirable,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and 
are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a  line  from  your  own 
base  of  supplies  and  reenforcements,  that  you  should 
give  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into 
two  corps  of  observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and 
the  other  Rolla,  the  present  termini  of  railroad ;  then 
recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps  by  reestablishing 
and  improving  their  discipline  and  instructions,  per- 
fecting their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing 
less  uncomfortable  quarters.  Of  course  both  railroads 
must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously  employ- 
ing just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  From 
these  two  points,  Sedalia  and  Rolla,  and  especially  in 
judicious  cooperation  with  Lane  on  the  Kansas  bor- 
der, it  would  be  so  easy  to  concentrate  and  repel  any 
army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  from  the 
south-west  that  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to 
return  will  be  made  before  or  during  the  approaching 
cold  weather.  Before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 
will  probably  be  in  no  favorable  mood  to  renew  for 
next  year  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  afflicted 
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and  impoverished  them  during  this.  If  you  adopt  this 
line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 
enemy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a 
surplus  of  force,  which  you  can  withdraw  from  these 
points  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed,  the 
railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  reiinforcing  their 
main  points,  if  occasion  recjuires.  Doubtless  local 
uprisings  will  for  a  time  continue  to  occur,  but  these 
can  be  met  by  detachments  and  local  forces  of  our  own, 
and  will  ere  long  tire  out  of  themselves.  While,  as 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  a  large  discretion 
must  be  and  is  left  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an 
indefinite  pursuit  of  Price,  or  an  attempt  by  tiiis  long 
and  circuitous  route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be  ex- 
haustive beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  loss 
of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.* 

The  change  of  command  occasioned  nei- 
ther trouble  nor  danger.  Fremont  himself 
acted  with  perfect  propriety.  He  took  leave 
of  his  army  in  a  brief  and  temperate  address, 
and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  his  admirers  with  a  public  meeting 
and  eulogistic  speeches.  The  demonstration 
was  harmless  and  unimportant,  though  care 
had  been  taken  to  send  authority  to  (jeneral 
Curtis  to  rej)ress  disorder,  and  specially  to 
look  to  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  arsenal,  t 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  by 
the  President,  General  Hunter  soon  drew 
back  the  Federal  army  from  Springfield  to 
Rolla,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field  of  operations.  Hear- 
ing of  this  retrograde  movement,  McCulloch 
rapidly  advanced,  and  for  a  season  occupied 
Springfield.  One  of  the  distressing  effects  of 
these  successive  movements  of  contending 
forces  is  described  in  a  sentence  of  his  re- 
port, "The  Union  men  have  nearly  all  fled 
with  the  Federal  troops,  leaving  this  place 
almost  deserted."  \ 
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Union  War   Songs  and   Confederate  Officers. 

THE  reading  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  "  Songs  of 
the  War,"'  in  the  August  number  of  The  Century, 
vividly  recalls  to  mind  an  incident  of  my  own  experi- 
ence which  seems  to  me  so  apt  an  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  army  songs  upon  men  that  I  venture  to  send 
it  to  vou,  as  I  remember  it,  after  twenty-two  years. 

A  day  or  two  after  Lee's  surrender  in  April,  1S65, 
I  left  our  ship  at  "  Dutch  Gap,"  in  the  James  River, 
for  a  run  up  to  Richmond,  where  I  was  joined  by  the 
ship's  surgeon,  the  paymaster,  and  one  of  the  junior 
officers.  After  "  doing  "  Richmond  pretty  thoroughly 
we  went  in  the  evening  to  my  rooms  for  dinner.  Din- 
ner being  over  and  the  events  of  the  day  recounted, 
the  doctor,  who  was  a  fine  player,  opened  the  piano, 
saying :  "  Boys,  we '  ve  got  our  old  quartette  here ;  let 's 
have  a  sing."  As  the  house  opposite  was  occupied  by 
paroled  Confederate  officers,  no  patriotic  songs  were 
sung.   Soon  the  lady  of  the  house  handed  me  this  note  : 

"  Compliments    of  General and  Staff.     Will  the 

gentlemen  kindly  allow  us  to  come  over  and  hear  them 
sing?"  Ofcourse  we  consented,  and  they  came.  As  the 
general  entered  the  room,  I  recognized  instantly  the 
face  and  figure  of  one  who  stood  second  only  to  Lee  or 
Jackson, in  the  whole  Confederacy.  After  introductions 
and  the  usual  interchange  of  civilities, we  sang  for  them 
glees  and  college  songs,  until  at  last  the  general  said: 
"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  you  sing  delightfully,  but 
what  've  want  to  hear  is  your  army  songs."  Then 
we  gave  them  the  army  songs  with  unction,  the  "  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  "  John  Brown's  Body," 
"  We  're  Coming,  Father  Abraham,"  "  Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching,"  through  the  whole 
catalogue,  to  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner," —  to  which 
many  a  foot  beat  time  as  if  it  had  never  stepped  to 
any  but  the  "  music  of  the  Union,"  —  and  closed  our 
concert  with  "  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys."  When 
the  applause  had  subsided,  a  tall,  fine-looking  fellow 
in  a  major's  uniform  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen,  if  we  'd 
had  your  songs  we  'd  have  licked  you  out  of  your  boots  ! 
Who  could  n't  have  marched  or  fought  with  such  songs  ? 
While  we  had  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  except  a 
bastard  '  Marseillaise,'  the  '  Bonny  Blue  Flag,'  and 
'  Dixie,'  which  were  nothing  but  jigs.  '  Maryland,  my 
Maryland'  was  a  splendid  song,  but  the  true,  old  'Laur- 
iger  Iloratius'  was  about  as  inspiring  as  the  '  Dead 
March  in  Saul,'  while  every  one  of  these  Yankee  songs 
is  full  of  marching  and  fighting  spirit."  Then  turning 
to  the  general  he  said  :  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  heard  '  Rally  Round  the  Flag.'  'T  was  a  nasty 
night  during  the'  Seven  Days'  Fight,'  and  if  I  remember 
rightly  it  was  raining.  I  was  on  picket,  when,  just  before 
'  taps,'  some  fellow  on  the  other  side  struck  up  that 
song  and  others  joined  in  the  chorus  until  it  seemed  to 

me  the  whole  Yankee  army  was  singing.    Tom  B , 

who  was  with  me,  sung  out, '  Good  heavens,  Cap,  what 
are  those  fellows  marie  of,  anyway  ?  Here  we  've  licked 


"em  six  days  running  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  sev- 
enth, they  're  singing  "  Rally  Round  the  Flag."  '  I  am 
not  naturally  superstitious,  but  I  tell  you  that  song 
sounded  to  me  like  the  '  knell  of  doom,'  and  my  heart 
went  down  into  my  boots;  and  though  I  've  tried  to  do 
my  duty,  it  has  been  an  up-hill  fight  with  me  ever  since 
that  night." 

The  little  company  of  Union  singers  and  Confeder- 
ate auditors,  after  a  pleasant  and  interestinginterchange 
of  stories  of  army  experiences,  then  separated,  and  as 
the  general  shook  hands  at  parting,  he  said  to  me: 
"  Well,  the  time  inay  come  when  we  can  all  sing  the 
'Star-spangled  Banner'  again."  I  have  not  seen  him 
since. 

Richard  Wottworth  Bfvwnc. 

General  Edwards's   Brigade  at  Spotsylvania. 

In  the  interesting  article  in  the  June  Century,  er 
titled  "Hand-to-Hand  Fighting  at  Spotsylvania,"  t' 
author,  while  generally  accurate  and  graphic,  una 
countably  omits  any  reference   to  that  brigade  of  thf 
Sixth  Corps  which  was  first  engaged  there,  which  wc 
holding  the  key  to  the  position  when  his  own  ( Upton's) 
brigade  came  upon  the  field,  and  which,  without  egotism, 
can  claim  to  have  fought  longer  and  more  effectively 
than  any  other  brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps  engaged. 
This  honorable  claim  is  made  for  the  Fourth  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Oliver  Ed- 
wards, which  on  that  day  had  present  for  duty  three 
small  regiments,  the  loth  and  37th  Massachusetts  and 
the  2d  Rhode  Island.      This  claim  is  based  upon  the 
following  facts : 

When  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  had 
been  massed  the  previous  evening,  were  summoned  to 
the  support  of  General  Hancock,  whose  Second  Corps 
had  penetrated  the  Confederate  lines,  General  Wright, 
who  had  just  assumed  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
directed  that  the  first  brigade  under  arms  and  ready 
to  move  sliould  lead  the  way.  Edwards's  brigade  was 
first  in  line  and  led  the  march  of  the  corps.  It  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Landrum  House,  passing  the  Con- 
federate generals  and  some  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
l^een  captured  by  Hancock,  and,  reaching  the  edge  of 
woods  facing  the  scene  of  action,  came  into  line  of  bat- 
tle facing  by  the  rear  rank,  and  advanced  toward  the 
captured  works  with  the  loth  Massachusetts  on  the 
right,  the  2d  Rhode  Island  in  the  center,  and  the  37th 
Massachusetts  on  the  left. 

The  situation  at  this  time  was  simply  this, —  thcforce 
of  the  Second  Corps'  attack  had  of  itself  broken  up  the 
organization  of  that  command ;  the  mass  of  men  had 
been  withdrawn  to  the  outer  face  of  the  Confederate 
works  and  re-formed  as  well  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. By  the  time  this  was  accomplished  the 
Confederates  were  prepared  to  undertake  the  recapture 
of  the  works  they  had  lost.  Then  it  was  that  Edwards's 
brigade  moved  forward  and  occupied  the  outer  face  of 
the  intrenchments,  relieving  some  troops  already  there 
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and  connecting  with  the  Excelsior  Brigade.  As  the 
command  came  into  position,  it  covered  the  nose  or 
apex  of  the  angle  witli  the  Rhode  Island  regiment,  the 
loth  Massachusetts  extending  along  the  right  face. 

The  brigade  was  scarcely  in  position  when  the  Con- 
federates advanced  to  the  attack,  the  ground  being  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  their  purpose.  On  their  side  of 
the  works  it  was  wooded,  and,  in  addition,  scarcely 
forty  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  fortifications  was  a  hol- 
low or  a  ravine  which  formed  a  natural  siege  approach. 
In  that  ravine,  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Union 
lines,  they  were  enabled  to  form  columns  of  assault  en- 
tirely screened  from  view,  and  the  resulting  attack  had 
the  appearance  of  lines  of  battle  suddenly  springing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Three  times  in  rapid  suc- 
cession theircolumns  formed  and  rushetl  upon  theanglc 
held  by  Edwards  and  his  nine  hundred  men,  and  as 
often  did  the  deliberate  fire  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  repel 
the  attack  with  terrible  slaughter.  To  the  right  of  Ed- 
wards's position,  however,  the  defense  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Union  troops  were  driven  back  from  the 
intrenchments,  a  force  of  Confederates  crossing  the 
works  and  taking  position  in  a  piece  of  woods,  which 
gave  them  an  enfilading  fire  on  Edwards's  right,  so 
severe  and  well  directed  that  it  threw  his  loth  Regi- 
ment into  confusion.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Upton's 
brigade  came  upon  the  field  and,  in  the  words  of  that 
officer  himself,  encountered  so  severe  a  fire  that  he  was 
unable  to  occupy  the  intrenchments,  but  resting  his 
left  upon  them,  near  Edwards's  right,  his  brigade  lay 
down  and  opened  fire. 

Thus  three  assaults  had  been  repulsed  by  Edwards's 
brigade  before  any  other  troops  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
came  upon  the  field.  As  soon  as  the  development  of 
the  Union  line  to  the  right  relieved  the  flank  fire  some- 
what, the  loth  Regiment  was  returned  to  its  place 
in  the  works,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  that 
memorable  day  the  brigade  held  its  position  with  a  fire 
so  deadly  and  well  directed  that  no  hostile  lines  of  bat- 
tle could  live  to  cross  the  few  yards  between  the  works 
and  the  ravine  spoken  of.  Once,  indeed,  by  the  use  of 
a  white  flag  the  Confederates  came  near  accomplishing 
by  stratagem  what  they  had  failed  to  do  by  force  of 
arms.  This  emblem  of  peace  being  displayed  in  front 
of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  an  officer  ranking  Edwards,  but 
himself  ranked  by  General-  Eustis,  who  was  pres- 
ent, unjustifiably  ordered  the  Fourth  Brigade  to  cease 
firing.  Instantly  the  purpose  of  the  movement  was 
shown  by  the  dash  of  the  Confederate  line  of  battle 
for  the  coveted  works.  Fortunately,  however,  Ed- 
wards and  his  command  were  on  the  alert,  and  repulsed 
the  attack,  but  not  until  the  hostile  colors  were  for  a 
moment  planted  on  the  works, —  the  only  instance  dur- 
ing the  day  in  which  anything  like  a  line  of  battle  was 
enabled  to  advance  so  far  at  that  point. 

Near  night  the  brigade  was  relieved,  but  the  37th 
Regiment  was  almost  immediately  ordered  back  to  hold 
the  works  which  had  been  unceremoniously  vacated  by 
a  regiment  of  the  Second  Corps  out  of  ammunition. 
The  guns  of  the  37th  also  were  empty,  but  the  brave 
fellows  pushed  their  bayonets  under  the  head  log, 
and  thus  held  the  works  until  a  fresh  supply  of  am- 
munition could  be  procured,  when  the  firing  was  re- 
sumed and  continued  until  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th. 

This  regiment  was  thus  in  action  continually  for  more 


than  twenty  hours,  during  which  time  it  fired  over  four 
hundred  rounds  per  man.  At  one  time  its  guns  became 
so  foul  that  they  could  no  longer  be  used,  many  of  them 
bursting  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  As  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  relieve  the  line,  a  regiment  from  the  Second 
Corps  exchanged  guns  with  the  37th,  enabling  the  lat- 
ter to  continue  their  fire  wi  hout  interruption.  It 
was  in  front  of  the  right  wing  of  this  regiment  and  al- 
most directly  in  the  rear  of  the  apex  that  the  oak-tree, 
twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,  was  cut  down  by  bul- 
lets and  fell  within  the  Confederate  lines.*  I  Ijelieve 
every  regiment  that  fought  anywhere  in  that  part  of 
the  field  claims  to  have  shot  down  this  particular  tree; 
but  in  truth  no  single  organization  is  entitled  to  all  the 
credit.  Certainly  the  Fourth  Brigade,  and  especially 
its  37th  Regiment,  may  claim  the  lion's  share.  Not 
only  was  this  command  engaged  longer  than  any  other, 
but  all  day  the  fire  of  the  entire  brigade  was  delivered 
under  the  head  log,  deliberately  and  well  directed,  and 
from  the  position  of  the  troops  a  large  portion  of  their 
fire  concentrated  at  this  point.  Another  fact,  which 
would  seem  to  settle  the  matter,  was  that  the  tree  fell 
during  the  night,  near  midnight  in  fact,  and  hours  after 
the  firing  had  practically  ceased  on  all  parts  of  the  line 
save  at  this  vital  point. 

James  L.  Bcrzvett. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Lost  War  Maps  of  the  Confederates 

In  several  published  articles,  and  in  several  books 
by  Confederate  generals  and  civilians,  there  have 
been  severe  criticisms  (some  just  and  some  unjust)  in 
regard  to  the  want  of  suitable  maps  for  the  guidance  of 
our  commanders.  General  D.  H.  Hill  in  The  Cen- 
tury, and  General  Dick  Taylor  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  in  their  books,  have  made  special  mention  of 
this  want,  and  General  Long  in  his  recent  "  Memoirs 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  "  comes  to  the  defense  of  that  dis- 
tinguished general  from  this  implied  blame,  and  remarks 
that  "  the  want  of  maps  should  be  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs, — with  the  war-directing  authority  at 
Richmond,"  and  he  further  states  that  "  the  blunders 
complained  of  w'eremore  the  result  of  inattention  to 
orders  and  want  of  proper  energy  on  the  part  of  a  few 
subordinate  commanders  than  any  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  country."  These  remarks  of  General  Long  are 
substantially  true.  The  writer  has  the  best  of  reasons 
from  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  and  from 
an  interv  iew  with  General  Lee  a  little  after  daybreak 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  29th,  1862,  for  confirming 
the  truth  of  the  latter  remarks  as  to  "  inattention  to 
orders  and  want  of  jiroper  energy,"  in  this  particular 
campaign  up  to  that  date.  The  escape  of  McClellan's 
army  from  White  Oak  Swamp  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  these  short-comings,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  (Gen- 
eral Long  and  others  have  proved  conclusively  that  the 
same  cause  prevented  the  concentration  of  Lee's  army 
at  the  proper  time  before  Gettysburg  and  occasioned 
its  defeat  there.  It  is  one  of  the  many  failings  of  hu- 
manity to  shift  blame  from  one  shoulder  to  another,  as 
it  is  also  to  claim  the  merit  of  success  where  it  is  not 
due.  Any  simpleton  can  now  untie  a  Gordian  knot, 
knowing  how  Alexander  did  it. 

•Several  trees  were  cut  down. —  See  foot-hote,  page  306,  of 
The  Centirv  magazine  fur  June,  1887. —  Editor. 
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It  is  true  that  there  were  no  maps  of  any  account  in 
existence  at  the  time  when  General  Lee  assumed  the 
command,  that  were  of  use  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  June  1st,  1S62.  Incomplete  tracings  or  frag- 
ments of  the  old  "  Nine-Sheet "'  map  of  Virginia  were 
probablv  all  that  our  commanders  had  for  guidance. 
General  Long  has,  therefore,  seemingly  made  an  error 
in  asserting  in  his  note  at  the  close  of  chapter  ten  of 
his  book  that  the  map  accompanying  that  chapter  was 
"  used  by  General  Lee  during  this  campaign,"  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  indorsements  on  the  map 
itself.  The  "  Seven  Days'  Fight "  occurred  in  June- 
July,  1S62.  This  map  was  approved  by  me  April  3d, 
and  was  "  sent  from  the  Engineer  Bureau  with  letter 
of  April  4th,  1S63."  It  may,  as  alleged  in  the  note,  have 
been  filed  subsequent  to  these  dates,  but  it  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  time  stated  by  General  Long,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on. 

Up  to  this  period  the  blame,  if  any  is  due,  must  lie 
with  the  "war-directing  power  at  Richmond."  It  is 
probable  that  weightier  matters  filled  the  minds  of  the 
higher  authorities  at  this  time,  and  that  too  much  reli- 
ance was  placed  by  commanders  in  the  field  in  the 
efficiency  of  local  guides  and  the  insane  and  ridiculous 
notion  that  was  affected  that  one  Southern  man  could 
lick  three  Vankees  under  any  and  all  circumstances ; 
and  besides,  our  armies  as  yet  had  not  had  sufficient 
battlings  and  unnecessary  losses  of  men,  to  develop 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  topographical  details  of  regions  over  which 
troops  must  be  manoeuvred.  The  march  up  the  pen- 
insula from  Vorktown,  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and 
Seven  Pines,  Jackson's  collision  with  Hill's  line  of 
march  from  Mechanicsville  to  Gaines's  Mill,  and  the 
whole  seven  days'  campaign  brought  out  this  fact  in 
strong  colors,  bloody  colors,  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  General  Lee's 
attention  on  taking  command  of  the  army  was  the  or- 
ganization of  some  plan  for  procuring  accurate  maps 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  commanders.  A  few 
days  after  this  event,  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  June,  the 
writer  was  sought  by  Major  Walter  H.  Stevens,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  army  at  that  time,  and  Major  Jasper  S. 
Whiting,  his  associate,  and  was  informed  that  they  had 
been  sent  from  headquarters  by  General  Lee  to  find  a 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  a  topographical  organi- 
zation which  he  was  desirous  of  having  formed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  proceed  to  the  field,  as  he  found  no 
maps  of  consequence  on  taking  command  of  thearmy ; 
and  as  maps  were  indispensable,  no  means  must  be 
spared  to  procure  them.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  under- 
take the  duty  and  on  what  terms.  They  were  in- 
formed that  I  had  an  application  for  the  appointment 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  favorably  in- 
dorsed by  the  President,  which  for  several  monlhs  had 
been  conveniently  pigeon-holed  in  the  Engineer  Bureau, 
and  that  if  they  would  procure  that  appointment  I  would 
accept  it  and  proceed  immediately  to  work.  It  was 
done  by  order  of  General  I^e  on  recommendation 
of  those  officers,  and  my  commission  was  dated  and 
received  on  June  6th.  Two  or  three  surveying  parties 
furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  were  im- 
mediately organized  and  started  from  Richmond  as  a 
center,  to  radiate  thence  to  the  picket-lines  of  the  army, 
from  MeafJow  Bridge  around  to  James  River,  each 
party  Uking  an  allotted  sector  of  that  circumscribed 


space.  This  work  had  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  to 
be  of  any  use  in  June,  for  no  part  of  the  region  beyond 
our  lines  was  accessible  to  survey  until  June  30lh,  when 
orders  were  given  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  army 
and  extend  the  surveys  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible. 
Tlie  field  work  was  mapped  as  fast  as  practicable,  but  as 
the  army  soon  changed  its  location,  more  immediate  at- 
tention was  given  to  other  locaiities.  Therefore,  this  map 
in  question  was  dated  1862-3  :  it  was  not  available  as 
complete  until  the  spring  of  1S63.  Other  parties,  soon 
after  these  first  ones  were  started,  were  sent  into  Han- 
over and  Spotsylvania  counties,  and  as  fast  as  possible 
other  parties,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirteen,  wei-e 
formed  and  sent  into  other  counties  of  northern  and 
north-eastern  portions  of  Virginia,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  detailed  surveys  were  made  and  at  the  close  of  the 
contes  t  nearly  all  the  work  was  mapped,  from  the  western 
part  of  Fauquier  and  Rappahannock  counties  to  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina;  from  the  strategic  lines  on 
the  eastward  to  the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  ;  and 
down  the  valley  of  Virginia  as  far  as  the  Potomac  River 
in  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties ;  and  into  south- 
western Virginia  as  far  as  Smytlie  county  ;  and  nearly 
all  the  counties  south  of  James  River  east  of  Lynch- 
burg unoccupied  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  surveys 
in  North  Carolina  embraced  a  considerable  belt  on  each 
side  of  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  R.  R.  The  exact 
limits  of  these  extensive  surveys  can  not  now  be  recalled, 
for  these  maps  have  all  been  lost. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  was  adopted  of 
placing  full  parties  in  each  county,  and  maps  of  each 
county  thus  successively  surveyed  in  detail  were  con- 
structed on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  giving  full 
credit  to  heads  of  field  corps  in  the  titles ;  and  also 
general  maps,  one  north  and  one  south  of  James  Riv- 
er, were  prepared  on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving  all 
the  details.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  maps  occa- 
sioned by  frequent  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  armies, 
that  it  became  impossible  by  the  usual  metliod  of  tra- 
cings to  supply  them.  I  conceived  tlie  plan  of  doing  this 
work  by  photography,  though  expert  photographers 
pronounced  it  impracticable,  in  fact  impossible.  To 
me  it  was  an  original  idea,  though  I  believe  not  a  new 
one,  but  not  in  practical  use.  Traced  copies  were  pre- 
pared on  common  tracing-paper  in  very  black  India 
ink,  and  from  these  sharp  negatives  by  sun-printing 
were  obtained,  and  from  these  negatives  copies  were 
multiplied  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  frames  made  for 
the  purpose.  Tlie  several  sections,  properly  toned, 
were  pasted  together  in  their  order,  and  formed  the 
general  map,  or  such  ]")ortions  of  it  as  were  desired  ; 
it  being  the  policy,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  against  cap- 
ture, to  furnisli  no  one  but  the  commanding  general 
and  corps  commanders  with  the  entire  map  of  a  giveni 
region. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  tlial  to  General 
Lee  is  due  the  credit  pf  promptly  originating  method- 
ical means  for  procuring  accurate  maps  to  supply  the 
want  that  has  been,  by  implication  mainly,  so  unfavor- 
ably commented  on.  Many  maps  that  grace  various 
memoirs,  and  personal  recollections,  and  descriptions 
of  campaigns  and  battle-fields  in  Virginia  have  their 
basis  in  the  maps  made  as  above  described,  tliough  ac- 
credited to  others.  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold  "  in  regard 
to  some  of  these  stolen  maps,  but  ciii  bono?  Nil  pro- 
prium  ducas  quod  tntitari  potest. 
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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN:    A    HISTORY.* 
LINCOLN    AND    McCLELLAN. 

BY    JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 

rf^N  the  day  after  tlie  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  General  Mc- 
Clellan  was  ordered  to 
Washington.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  the  next  day  assumed 
command  of  the  division 
of  the  Potomac,  compris- 
ing the  troops  in  and  around  ^\'ashlngton  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  In  his  report  he  says : 

There  were  about  50,000  infantry,  less  than  1000 
cavahy,  and  650  artillerymen,  with  9  imperfect  neld- 
batteries  of  30  pieces.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enemy  shelling  the  city  from  heights  within 
easy  range,  which  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
column  almost  without  resistance.  Many  soldiers  had 
deserted,  and  the  streets  of  Washington  were  crowded 
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soon  reduced  the  place  to  perfect  order,  which 
was  never  again  disturbed  during  the  war.  De- 
serters were  arrested,  stragglers  sent  back  to 
their  regiments,  and  the  streets  rendered  more 
quiet  and  secure  than  those  of  most  cities  in 
profound  peace. 

A  great  army  was  speedily  formed.  The 
50,000  that  General  McClellan  found  in 
Washington  were  reenforced  by  the  stalwart 
men  of  the  North  as  fast  as  steam  could  bring 
them  by  water  or  land.  Nothing  like  it  had 
ever  before  been  seen  on  the  continent.  The 
grand  total  of  officers  and  men  of  the  regu- 
lar army  before  the  war  consisted  of  17,000 
souls.  On  the  27th  of  October,  exactly  three 
months  after  General  McClellan  assumed 
command,  he  reported  an  aggregate  of  strength 
for  the  army  under  him  of  168,318,  of  which 
there  were,  he  said,  present  for  duty  147,695  ;  t 


with  straggling  officers  and  men,  absent  from  their 

stations  without  authority,  whose  behavior  indicated     and  he  reported  several  other  bodies  of  troops 


the  general  want  of  discipline  and  organization,  t 

This  picture  is  naturally  drawn  in  the  dark- 
est colors,  but  the  outlines  are  substantially 
accurate.  There  was  great  need  of  everything 
which  goes  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  There 
was  need  of  soldiers,  of  organization,  of  drill, 
of  a  young  and  vigorous  commander  to  give 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  course  of  affairs. 

All  these  wants  were  speedily  supplied. 
The  energy  of  the  Government  and  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  North  poured  into  the  capital  a 
constant  stream  of  recruits.  These  were  taken 
in  hand  by  an  energetic  and  intelligent  staff,  volunteer  army  of  three-years'  men,  which 
assigned  to  brigades  and  divisions,  equipped  contained  all  the  best  elements  of  themilitia, 
and  drilled,  with  the  greatest  order  and  celer-  with  very  desirable  additions.  Only  the  most 
ity.  The  infantry  levies,  on  their  first  arrival,  able  of  the  militia  generals,  those  whom  the 
were  sent  to  the  various  camps  in  the  suburbs,  President  had  recognized  as  worthy  of  per- 
and  being  there  formed  into  provisional  bri-  manent  emplo)  ment,  returned  to  the  field 
gades  were  thoroughly  exercised  and  instructed  after  the  expiration  of  their  three-months' 
before  being  transferred  to  the  forces  on  the    service.   The  militia  organization  of  brigades 


en  route  to  him.  The  Adjutant-General's 
report,  three  days  later,  shows  present  for  duty 
wnth  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  inclusive  of 
troops  in  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Potomac, 
and  at  Washington,  162,737,  with  an  aggre- 
gate present  and  absent  of  198,238.  This  vast 
army  was  of  the  best  material  the  country 
could  afford.  The  three-months'  regiments — 
which  were,  as  a  rule,  imperfectly  organized 
and  badly  officered,  their  officers  being,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  product  of  politics  and  per- 
sonal influence —  had  been  succeeded  bv  the 


other  side  of  the  river.  These  provisional  bri- 
gades were  successively  commanded  by  Gener- 
als Fitz  John  Porter,  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
and  Silas  Casey.  The  cavalry  and  the  artillery, 
as  they  arrived,  reported  respectively  to  Gen- 
erals George  Stoneman  and  William  F.  Barry, 


and  divisions  had  of  course  disappeared.  The 
governors  of  the  States  organized  the  regi- 
ments, and  appointed  regimental  and  company 
officers  only.  The  higher  organization  rested 
with  the  President,  who  also  had  the  appointing 
of  general  and  staff  officers.   A  most  valuable 


chiefs  of  those  arms.    Colonel  Andrew  Porter    element  of  the  new  army  was  the  old  regular 
was  made  Provost-Marshal  of  Washington,  and    organization,  largely  increased  and  improved 

by  the  addition  of  eleven  regiments,  constitut- 
McClelJan,  Report,  p.  9.  \  Ibid.,  p.  7.       ing  two  divisions  of  two  brigades  each.   This 

*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Xicolay  and  John  Hay,  18S6.     .\11  rights  reserved. 
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created  a  great  many  additional  vacancies. 
which  were  filled  partly  from  the  old  army 
and  partly  from  civil  life,  giving  to  the  service  a 
large  number  of  valuable  officers.  Two  classes 
of  cadets  were  that  year  graduated  from  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  many  of 
whom  became  useful  and  distinguished  in  the 
regular  and  the  volunteer  service. 

In  brief,  for  three  months  the  Government 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  general 
more  than  a  regiment  a  day  of  excellent 
troops.  The  best  equipments,  the  best  arms, 
the  best  artillerj-,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  old  officers,  the  most  promising  of  the 
young,  Avere  given  him.  The  armies  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country  were  stinted  to  sup- 
plv  this  most  important  of  all  the  departments; 
and  at  first  it  was  with  universal  popular  as- 
sent that  this  bountiful  provision  was  made 
for  him.  He  had  gained  for  the  country  the 
only  victor}-  it  had  yet  to  its  credit.  He  en- 
joyed a  high  character  for  military  learning 
and  science,  founded  upon  the  report  of  his 
friends.  He  was  capable  of  great  and  long- 
continued  industry  in  executive  affairs.  He 
was  surrounded  by  an  able  and  brilliant  staff, 
all  heartily  devoted  to  him,  and  inclined  to 
give  him  the  greater  share  of  the  credit  for 
their  own  work.  His  alert  and  gallant  bear- 
ing, as  he  rode  from  cam.p  to  camp  about 
Washington,  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
aides  in  uniforms  as  yet  untarnished  by  cam- 
paign life,  impressed  the  imagination  of  tour- 
ists and  newspaper  correspondents,  who  at 
once  gave  him,  on  this  insufficient  evidence, 
the  sobriquet  of  "  the  young  Napoleon."  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  personal  attractiveness;  stran- 
gers instinctively  liked  him,  and  those  who 
were  thrown  much  in  his  company  grew  very 
fond  of  him.  In  every  one,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  humblest  orderly 
who  waited  at  liis  door,  he  inspired  a  remarka- 
ble affection  and  regard,  a  part  of  which  sprang, 
it  is  true,  from  the  intense  desire  prevalent  at 
the  time  for  success  to  our  arms,  which  nat- 
urally included  an  impulse  of  good- will  to 
our  foremost  military  leaders ;  but  this  impulse, 
in  the  case  of  General  McClellan,  was  given 

*  General  W.  T.  Sherman  writes  in  liis  "  Memoirs  " : 
"General  McClellan  arrived.  .  .  .  Instead  of  coming 
over  the  river,  as  we  expected,  he  took  a  house  in 
Washington,  and  only  came  over  from  time  to  time  to 
have  a  review  or  inspection.  .  .  .  August  was  pass- 
ing and  troops  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters; 
General  McClellan  tola  me  he  intended  to  organize  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  with  100  field  batteries,  and  I 
still  hoped  he  would  come  on  our  side  of  the  Potomac, 
pitch  his  tent,  and  prepare  for  real  hard  v/ork.  but  his 
ncadriuarters  still  remained  in  a  house  in  Washington 
City."    Vol.  I.,  pp.  191,  192. 

To  show  how  differently  another  sort  of  general 
comprehended  the  duties  before  him  at  this  time,  we 


a  peculiar  warmth  by  his  unusually  winning., 
personal  characteristics.  In  consequence  he 
was  courted  and  caressed  as  few  men  in  ourl 
history  have  been.  His  charm  of  manner, 
enhanced  by  his  rising  fame,  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  Washington  drawing-rooms;  and 
his  high  official  position,  his  certainty  of  speedv 
promotion  to  supreme  command,  and  the 
probability  of  great  political  influence  to  fol- 
low, made  him  the  target  of  all  the  interest- 
and  ambitions  that  center  in  a  capital  in  tinK' 
of  war.* 

He  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  this  sudden  and 
dazzling  elevation  produced  some  eftect  upon 
his  character  and  temper.  Suddenly,  as  by  a 
spell  of  enchantment,  he  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  greatest  armies  of  modem 
times;  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  of  the  world  ;  his  portrait  had 
grown  as  familiar  as  those  of  our  great  historic 
worthies;  every  word  and  act  of  his  were  taken 
up  and  spread  broadcast  by  the  thousand 
tongues  of  pubhcity.  He  saw  himself  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference,  his  prejudices  flat- 
tered, and  his  favor  courted  by  statesmen  and 
soldiers  twice  his  age.  We  repeat  that  he  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  his  temper  and  character 
suffered  in  the  ordeal. 

He  has  left  in  his  memoirs  and  letters  un- 
questionable evidence  of  a  sudden  and  fatal 
degeneration  of  mind  during  the  months  he 
passed  in  Washington  in  the  latter  half  of 
i86i.t  At  first  everything  was  novel  and  de- 
lightful. On  the  27th  of  July  he  wrote:  "I 
find  myself  in  a  new  and  strange  position 
here;  President,  Cabinet,  General  Scott,  and 
all  deferring  to  me.  By  some  strange  opera- 
tion of  magic  I  seem  to  havebecome  the  power 
of  the  land."  Three  days  later  he  wrote: 
"  They  give  me  my  way  in  everything,  full 
swing  and  unbounded  confidence.  .  .  ,  Who 
would  have  thought  when  we  were  married 
that  I  should  so  soon  be  called  upon  to  save 
my  country  ?  "  A  k^N  days  afterward :  "  I 
shall  carry  this  thing  on  en  grand  and  crush 
the  rebels  in  one  campaign."  By  the  9th  of 
August  his  estimate  of  his  own  importance 
had  taken  such  a  morbid  development  that 
he  was  able  to  say:    "  I  would  cheerfully  take 

give  another  sentence  from  Sherman's  "  Memoirs  " : 
"  I  organized  a  system  of  drills,  embracing  tlie  evolu- 
tions of  the  line,  all  of  which  was  new  to  me,  and  I 
had  to  learn  llic  tactics  from  books  ;  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  we  had  a  long,  hard  war  before  us,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  to 
prepare  for  it." 

t  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  82.  We  should  hesi-  - 
tatc  to  print  these  pathetic  evidences  of  McClellan's 
weakness  of  character,  contained  as  they  are  in  private 
letters  to  his  family,  if  ihcy  had  not  been  published  by- 
Mr.  W.(,'.  Prime,  with  a  singular  misconception  of  their 
true  bearing,  as  a  basis  for  attacking  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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the  dictatorship  and  agree  to  lay  down  my 
life  when  the  country  is  saved  "  ;  yet  he  added 
in  the  same  letter,*  "  I  am  not  s])oiled  by  my 
unexpected  w^w  ])Osition."  This  pleasing 
delirium  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  strange  and  permanent  hal- 
lucination upon  two  points :  one  was  tliat  the 
enemy,  whose  numbers  were  about  one-third 
his  own,  vastly  exceeded  his  army  in  strength; 
and  the  other,  that  the  Government  —  which 
was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  support 
him  —  was  hostile  to  him  and  desired  his  de- 
struction. On  the  1 6th  of  August  he  wrote  : 
*'  I  am  here  in  a  terrible  place ;  the  enemy 
have  from  three  to  four  times  my  force ;  the 
President,  the  old  general,  can  not  or  will  not 
see  the  true  state  of  affairs."  He  was  in  terror 
for  fear  he  should  be  attacked,  in  doubt  whether 
his  army  would  stand.  "  If  my  men  will  only 
fight  I  think  I  can  thrash  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  numbers.  ...  I  am 
weary  of  all  this."  Later  on  the  same  day  he 
wrote  with  exultation  that  '•  a  heavy  rain  is 
swelling  the  Potomac ;  if  it  can  be  made  im- 
passable for  a  week,  we  are  saved."  All  through 
the  month  he  expected  battle  "  in  a  week." 
By  the  end  of  August  his  panic  passed  away; 
he  said  he  was  "  ready  for  Beauregard,"  and  a 
Aveek  later  began  to  talk  of  attacking  him. 

By  this  time  he  had  become,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  disgusted  with  the  Administration 
—  perfectly  sick  of  it."t  His  intimate  friends 
and  associates  were  among  the  political  op- 
ponents of  the  men  at  the  head  of  afifairs,  and 
their  daily  flatteries  had  easily  convinced  him 
that  in  him  was  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
country,  in  spite  of  its  incapable  rulers.  He 
says  in  one  place,  with  singular  naivete,  that 
Mr.  Stanton  gained  his  confidence  by  pro- 
fessing friendship  for  himself  while  loading  the 
President  with  abuse  and  ridicule.  |  He  pro- 
fessed especial  contempt  for  the  President; 
partly  because  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  him  "  too 
much  deference."  §  In  October  he  wrote : 
''  There  are  some  of  the  greatest  geese  in  the 
Cabinet  I  have  ever  seen  —  enough  to  tax  the 
patience  of  Job."  In  November  his  disgust  at 
the  Government  had  become  almost  intoler- 
able :  "  It  is  sickening  in  the  extreme,  and  makes 
me  feel  heavy  at  heart,  when  I  see  the  weak- 
ness and  unfitness  of  the  poor  beings  who  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  this  great  country."  The 
affair  of  ^lason  and  Slidell,  with  which  he 
had  no  concern,  and  upon  which  his  advice 
was  not  asked,  agitated  him  at  this  time.  He 
feels  that  his  wisdom  alone  must  save  the 
country  in  this  crisis  ;  he  writes  that  he  must 


spend  the  day  in  trying  to  get  the  Government 
to  do  its  duty.  He  does  not  c[uite  know  what 
its  duty  is — but  must  first  "go  to  Stanton's 
to  ascertain  what  the  law  of  nations  "  has  to 
say  on  the  matter,  Stanton  being  at  this  time 
his  friend,  and,  as  he  thinks,  Lincoln's  oppo- 
nent. He  had  begun  already  to  rank  the 
President  as  among  his  enemies.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  hiding  at  Stanton's  when  he  had 
serious  work  to  do,  "  to  dodge,"  as  he  said, 
"  all  enemies  in  the  shape  of  '  browsing ' 
Presidents,"  etc.  "  I  am  thwarted  and  de- 
ceived by  these  incapables  at  every  turn."  || 

He  soon  began  to  call  and  to  consider  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  his  own.  He  assumed 
the  habit,  which  he  never  relinquished,  of  ask- 
ing that  all  desirable  troops  and  stores  be  sent 
to  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  even 
before  he  came  to  Washington  this  tendency 
was  discernible.  While  he  remained  in  the 
West  he  was  continually  asking  for  men  and 
money.  But  when  he  came  to  the  Potomac 
he  recognized  no  such  need  on  the  part  of  his 
successor,  and  telegraphed  to  Governor  Denni- 
son  to  "  pay  no  attention  to  Rosecrans's  de- 
mand "  for  recinforcements.  *\  In  the  plan  of 
campaign  which  he  laid  before  the  President 
on  the  4th  of  August,  i86i,  which  was,  in  gen- 
eral objects  and  intentions,  very  much  the 
same  plan  already  adopted  by  General  Scott 
and  the  Government,  he  assigned  the  scantiest 
detachments  to  the  great  work  of  conquering 
the  Mississippi  Valley ;  20,000,  he  thought, 
would  be  enough,  with  what  could  be  raised 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  "  to  secure  the 
latter  region  and  its  railroads,  as  well  as  ulti- 
mately to  occupy  Nashville" — while  he  de- 
manded for  himself  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  273,000  men.**  He  wanted  especially  all 
the  regular  troops ;  the  success  of  operations 
elsewhere,  he  said,  was  relatively  unimportant 
compared  with  those  in  Virginia.  These  views 
of  his  were  naturally  adopted  by  his  immedi- 
ate associates,  who  carried  them  to  an  extent 
probably  not  contemplated  by  the  general. 
They  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
tribune,  armed  by  the  people  with  powers 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. On  the  20th  of  August  his  father- 
in-law,  Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  being  in  New 
York,  and  not  satisfied  with  what  he  saw  in 
the  way  of  recruitment,  sent  General  McClel- 
lan  a  telegram  urging  him  "  to  make  a  positive 
and  unconditional  demand  for  an  immediate 
draft  of  the  additional  troops  you  require." 
"  The  peoj)le,"  he  says,  "  will  applaud  such  a 
course,  rely  upon  it."     The  general,  seeing 


"  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  S5. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  152. 


v^  Ibi<i.,  n.  91. 
II  Ibid.,  p.  177. 


IT  McClellaii  lo    Dennison,  Aug.    12,    1861.     W.ir 
Records. 
**  McClellan  lo  Lincoln.     War  Records. 
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nothing  out  of  the  way  in  this  explosive  com- 
munication of  his  staff-officer,  sent  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  this  indorsement: 
'•  Colonel  Marcy  knows  what  he  says,  and  is 
of  the  coolest  judgment  " ;  and  recommended 
that  his  suggestion  be  carried  into  effect.  All 
this  time  every  avenue  of  transportation  was 
filled  with  soldiers  on  their  way  to  ^^^lshing- 
ton. 

In  connection  with  his  delusion  as  to  the 
number  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him,  it  grew 
a  fixed  idea  in  his'  mind  that  all  the  best 
troops  and  all  the  officers  of  ability  in  the 
armv  should  be  placed  under  his  orders.  On 
the  Sth  of  September  he  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  embodying 
these  demands.  He  begins,  in  the  manner 
which  at  an  early  day  became  habitual  with 
him  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  military  ca- 
reer, by  enormously  exaggerating  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him.  He  reports 
his  own  force,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington,  at  85,000,  and  that  of  the  enemy 
at  130,000,  which  he  says  is  a  low  estimate, 
and  draws  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  "  this 
army  should  be  reenforced  at  once  by  all  the 
disposable  troops  that  the  East  and  West  and 
North  can  furnish.  ...  I  urgently  recom- 
mend," he  says,  "  that  the  whole  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  old  and  new,  be  at  once  ordered  to 
report  here,"  with  some  trifling  exceptions. 
He  also  demands  that  the  choicest  officers  be 
assigned  to  him,  especially  that  none  of  those 
recommended  by  him  be  sent  anywhere  else.* 
Most  of  these  requests  Avere  granted,  and 
General  McClellan  seems  to  have  assumed  a 
sort  of  proprietary  right  over  every  regiment 
that  had  once  come  under  his  command. 
When  General  T.  W.  Sherman's  expedition 
was  about  sailing  for  the  South,  he  made  an 
eamestrequest  to  the  Government  for  the  79th 
New  York  Highlanders.  The  matter  being 
referred  to  General  McClellan,  he  wrote  in  the 
most  peremptory  tone  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, forbidding  the  detachment  of  those 
troops.  "  I  will  not  consent,"  he  says  roundly, 
"  to  one  other  man  being  detached  from  this 
army  for  that  expedition.  I  need  far  more 
than  I  now  have,  to  save  this  country.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  task  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
decide  the  question  at  issue."  t  The  President 
accepted  this  rebuke,  and  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  that  he  had  promised  General 
McClellan  "  not  to  break  his  army  here  with- 
out his  consent."  \ 

Such  an  attitude  towards  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  is  rarely  assumed  by  a  gen- 


eral so  young  and  so  inexperienced,  and  to 
sustain  it  requires  a  degree  of  popular  strength 
and  confidence  which  is  only  gained  by  rapid 
and  brilliant  successes.  In  the  case  of  General 
McClellan  the  faith  of  his  friends  and  of  the 
Government  had  no  nourishment  for  a  long 
time  except  his  own  promises,  and  several 
incidents  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
made  heavy  drafts  upon  the  general  confidence 
which  was  accorded  him. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  block- 
ade of  the  Potomac  River  below  Washington 
was  recognized  on  both  sides  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  the  Confederates, 
and  a  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  national  Government.  For  a  while  the 
navy  had  been  able  to  keep  the  Avaters  of  the 
river  clear  by  the  employment  of  a  few  pow- 
erful light-draft  steamers;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  would  not  permanently  be  a 
sufficient  protection,  and  even  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  the  Navy  Department  sug- 
gested a  combined  occupation,  by  the  army 
and  the  navy,  of  Mathias  Point,  a  bold  and 
commanding  promontory  on  the  Virginia  side, 
where  the  Potomac,  after  a  horse-shoe  bend  to 
the  east,  flows  southward  again  with  its  width 
greatly  increased.  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  Navy  Department  renewed  its  importuni- 
ties to  the  War  Department  to  cooperate  in 
the  seizure  of  this  most  important  point,  which 
was  "  absolutely  essential  to  the  unobstructed 
navigation  of  the  Potomac."  §  Eleven  days 
later  these  suggestions  were  still  more  press- 
in  gly  presented,  without  eftect.  In  October, 
however,  when  rebel  batteries  were  already 
appearing  at  different  points  on  the  river,  and 
when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  to  Port 
Royal  the  steamers  which  had  been  policing 
the  Potomac,  an  arrangement  Avas  entered 
into  between  the  army  and  the  navy  to  occupy 
Mathias  Point.  Orders  were  sent  to  Captain 
Craven  to  collect  at  that  place  the  necessary 
boats  for  landing  a  force  of  4000  men.  He 
waited  all  night  and  no  troops  appeared.  Cap- 
tain Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
expedition,  went  in  deep  chagrin  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  at  once  accompanied  him  to  Gen- 
eral McClcllan's  quarters  to  ask  some  expla- 
nation of  this  failure.  The  general  informed 
him  that  he  had  become  convinced  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  land  the  troops,  and  that 
he  had  therefore  not  sent  them.  Captain  Fox 
assured  him  that  the  navy  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  that;  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  troops  should  go  the  next 


*  McClellan  to  Cameron.     War  Records, 
t  McClellan    to   'ITiomas  A.  Scott,  Oct.    1 7, 
War  Records. 


t  Lincoln    to    Sherman,    October     18,    1S61. 
1 861.     Records. 

^  Welles  to  Cameron.     War  Records. 
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night.  Captain  Craven  was  again  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness ;  the  troops  tUd  not  go.  Craven 
came  to  Washington  in  great  agitation,  threw 
up  his  command,  and  apphed  for  sea-serv- 
ice, on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  as  an 
officer  would  be  ruined  by  the  closing  of  the 
river  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  flotilla.* 
The  vessels  went  out  one  by  one;  the  rebels 
put  up  their  batteries  at  their  leisure,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  river  was  complete.  When 
General  McClellan  was  examined  as  to  this 
occurrence  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  he  did  not  remember  the  specific 
incidents  as  recited  by  Captain  Fox,  and  as 
reported  above,  but  said  he  never  regarded 
the  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  as  of  vital  im- 
portance; its  importance  was  more  moral 
than  physical. t 

General  McClellan  was  perhaps  inclined  to 
underrate  moral  effects.  The  affair  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  October, 
produced  an  impression  on  the  public  mind 
and  affected  his  relations  with  the  leading 
spirits  in  Congress  to  an  extent  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  importance. 
He  had  hitherto  enjoyed  unbounded  pop- 
ularity. The  country  saw  the  army  rapidly 
growing  in  numbers  and  improving  in  equip- 
ment and  discipline,  and  was  content  to  allow 
the  authorities  their  own  time  for  accomplish- 
ing their  purposes.  The  general  looked  for- 
ward to  no  such  delays  as  afterward  seemed 
to  him  necessary.  He  even  assumed  that  the 
differences  between  himself  and  Scott  arose 
from  Scott's  preference  "  for  inaction  and  the 
defensive."  %  On  the  10th  of  October  he  said 
to  the  President :  "  I  think  we  shall  have  our 
arrangements  made  for  a  strong  reconnais- 
sance about  Monday  to  feel  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  I  intend  to  be  careful  and  do  as 
well  as  possible.  Don't  let  them  hurry  me,  is 
all  I  ask."  The  President,  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  action,  replied :  "  You  shall  have 
your  own  way  in  the  matter,  I  assure  you."§ 
On  the  1 2th  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln from  the  front,  saying  that  the  enemy 
was  before  him  in  force,  and  would  probably 
attack  in  the  morning.  "  If  they  attack,"  he 
added,  "  I  shall  beat  them."  i|  Nothing  came 
of  this.  On  the  i6th  the  President  was,  as 
usual,  at  headquarters  for  a  moment's  conver- 
sation with  General  McClellan,  who  informed 
him  that  the  enemy  was  massing  at  Manassas, 
and  said  that  he  was  "  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
buck  against  that  place  in  the  spot  designated 
by  the  rebels."  But  he  seemed  continually  to 
be  waiting  merely  for  some  slight  additional 

*  Report  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War.  G.  V. 
Fox,  Testimony. 

t  Report  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War.  Mc- 
Clellan, Testimony. 


increment  of  his  force,  and  never  intending 
any  long  postponement  of  the  offensive;  while 
he  was  apj)arently  always  ready,  and  even  de- 
sirous, for  the  enemy  to  leave  their  works  and 
attack  him,  being  confident  of  defeating  them. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  with  all  his  force 
well  in  hand,  he  ordered,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, that  tieneral  McCall should  marchfrom 
his  camp  at  Langley  to  Dranesville,  to  cover 
a  somewhat  extensive  series  of  reconnaissances 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  protecting  the  operations  of  the 
topographical  engineers  in  making  maps  of 
that  region.  The  next  day  he  received  a  dis- 
patch from  (General  Banks's  adjutant-general, 
indicating  that  the  enemy  had  moved  away 
from  Leesburg.  This  information  turned  out  to 
be  erroneous ;  but  upon  receiving  it  General 
McClellan  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Stone 
at  Poolesville  informing  him  that  General 
McCall  had  occupied  Dranesville  the  day  be- 
fore and  was  still  there,  that  heavy  recon- 
naissances would  be  sent  out  the  same  day  in 
all  directions  from  that  point,  and  directing 
General  Stone  to  keep  a  good  lookout  upon 
Leesburg,  to  see  if  that  niovement  had  the 
effect  to  drive  them  away.  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds, 
"  a  sHght  demonstration  on  your  part  would 
have  the  effect  to  move  them."^  General 
McClellan  insists  that  this  order  contemplated 
nothing  more  than  that  General  Stone  should 
make  some  display  of  an  intention  to  cross,  and 
should  watch  the  enemy  more  closely  than 
usual.  But  General  Stone  gave  it  a  much 
wider  range,  and  at  once  reported  to  General 
McClellan  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  cross- 
ing at  Poolesville,  and  at  the  same  time  started 
a  reconnoitering  party  towards  Leesburg  from 
Harrison's  Island,  and  that  the  enemy's  pickets 
had  retired  to  their  intrenchments.  Although 
General  McClellan  virtually  holds  that  this 
was  in  effect  a  disobedience  of  his  orders,  he  did 
not  direct  General  Stone  to  retire  his  troops  — 
on  the  contrary,  he  congratulated  him  upon 
the  movement ;  but  thinking  that  McCall 
would  not  be  needed  to  cooiterate  with  him, 
he  ordered  the  former  to  fall  back  from  Dranes- 
ville to  his  camp  near  Prospect  Hill,  which 
order,  though  contradicted  by  later  instruc- 
tions which  did  not  reach  him  until  his  return 
to  Langiey,  was  executed  during  the  morning 
of  the  2ist.  But  while  McCall,  having  com- 
pleted his  reconnaissance,  was  marching  at 
his  leisure  back  to  his  camp,  the  little  detach- 
ment which  General  Stone  had  sent  across  the 
river  had  blundered  into  battle. 

A  careful  reading  of  all  the  accounts  in  the 
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archives  of  the  War  Department  relating  to 
this  affair  affords  the  best  possible  illustra- 
tion of  the  lack  of  discipline  and  intelligent 
organization  prevailing  at  that  time  in  both 
armies.  The  reports  of  the  difterent  command- 
ers seem  hardly  to  refer  to  the  same  engage- 
ment ;  each  side  enormously  exaggerates  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  carnage  at  critical  moments  of  the  fight 
read  absurdlv  enough  when  compared  with 
the  meager  official  lists  of  killed  and  wounded. 
\\'e  wiirbrietly  state  what  really  took  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  General  Gor- 
man made  a  demonstration  of  crossing  at 
Edwards  Ferry,  and  a  scouting  party  of  the 
20th  Massachusetts  crossed  from  Harrison's 
Island  and  went  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Lees- 
burg,  returning  with  the  report  that  they  had 
found  a  small  camp  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods. 
General  Stone  then  ordered  Colonel  Charles 
Devens,  commanding  the  20th  Massachusetts, 
to  take  four  companies  of  his  regiment  over 
in  the  night  to  destroy  this  camp  at  day- 
break. Colonel  Devens  proceeding  to  execute 
this  order  found  that  the  report  of  the  scout- 
ing party  was  erroneous,  and  reporting  this 
fact  waited  in  the  woods  for  further  orders. 
General  Stone  sent  over  a  small  additional 
detachment  which  he  afterward  reenforced  by 
a  larger  body,  the  whole  being  in  command 
of  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  of  the  California  regi- 
ment—  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  personal  and  political  distinction, 
and,  as  we  have  already  related,  not  without 
experience  in  the  Mexican  war.  General 
Stone  had  now  evidently  resolved  upon  a  re- 
connaissance in  force,  and  in  case  an  engage- 
ment should  result  he  confidently  expected 
Colonel  Baker  to  drive  the  enemy  from  liis 
front,  at  which  juncture  General  Stone  ex- 
pected to  come  in  upon  their  right  with  Gor- 
man's troops,  which  he  was  pushing  over  at 
Edwards  P'erry,  and  capture  or  rout  the  en- 
tire command.  He  gave  Colonel  Baker  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  advance  or  to  retire 
after  crossing  the  river,  as  circumstances  might 
seem  to  dictate. 

Colonel  Baker  entered  upon  the  work  as- 
.signed  to  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  intrepidity.  The  means  of  transportation 
were  lamentably  inadefjuate ;  but  working  en- 
ergetically, though  without  system,  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  assigned  for  the  service 
were  at  last  got  over,  and  Baker  took  com- 
mand on  the  field  a  little  after  2  o'clock.  The 
];attle  was  already  lost,  though  the  brave  and 
high-spirited  orator  did  not  suspect  it,  any 
more  than  did  General  Stone,  who,  at  Edwards 
Ferry,  was  waiting  for  the  moment  to  arrive 
when  he  should  attack  the  enemy's  right  and 
convert  his  defeat  into  rout.    Colonel  bcvens, 


who  had  been  skirmishing  briskly  w  ith  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers  of  the  Confeder- 
ates all  the  morning,  had  by  this  time  fallen 
back  in  line  with  Baker's,  Lee's,  and  Cogs- 
well's regiments,  and  a  new  disposition  was 
made  of  all  the  troops  on  the  ground  to  re- 
sist the  advancing  enemy.  The  disposition 
w^as  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be  made ;  both 
flanks  were  exposed,  and  the  reserves  were 
placed  in  an  unprotected  position  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  center,  where  they  were  shot 
down  without  resistance,  and  were  only  dan- 
gerous to  their  comrades  in  front  of  them. 
Colonel  Baker,  whose  bravery  marked  him 
for  destruction,  was  killed  about  4  o'clock, 
being  struck  at  the  same  moment  by  several 
bullets  while  striving  to  encourage  his  men, 
and  after  a  brief  and  ineffectual  effort  by 
Colonel  Cogswell  to  move  to  the  left,  the  Na- 
tional troops  retreated  to  the  river  bank. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates; the  wretched  boats  into  which  many  of 
them  rushed  were  swamped;  some  strong 
swimmers  reached  the  Maryland  shore,  some 
were  shot  in  the  water,  a  large  number  threw 
their  arms  into  the  stream  and,  dispersing  in 
the  bushes,  escaped  in  the  twilight;  but  a 
great  proportion  of  the  entire  command  was 
captured.  The  losses  on  the  Union  side 
were  10  officers  and  39  enlisted  men  killed, 
15  officers  and  143  enlisted  men  wounded, 
26  officers  and  688  enlisted  men  missing.* 
The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  almost  as  great — 36  killed  and  117 
wounded.* 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  began 
to  reach  General  Stone,  he  hurried  to  the 
right,  where  the  fugitives  from  the  fight  were 
arriving,  did  what  he  could  to  reestablish 
order  there,  and  sent  instructions  to  Gorman 
to  intrench  himself  at  Edwards  Ferry  and  act 
on  the  defensive.  General  Banks  arrived  with 
reenforcements  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2 2d  and  assumed  command.  The  Confed- 
erates made  an  attack  upon  Gorman  the  same 
day  and  were  easily  repulsed;  but  General 
McClellan,  thinking  "that  the  enemy  were 
strengthening  themselves  at  Leesburg,  and 
that  our  means  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
were  very  insufficient,"  withdrew  all  the  troops 
to  the  Maryland  side.t  It  seems  from  the 
Confederate  reports  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
concluding  tliat  the  enemy  were  strengthening 
themselves;  they  were  also  getting  out  of 
harm's  way  as  rapidly  as  possible.  General 
Evans,  their  commander,  says: 

Findintj  my  brigade  very  mucli  exhausted,  I  left 
Colonel  Barksdalc  with   his  regiment,  with  2  pieces 
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of  artillery  and  a  cavalry  force,  as  a  grand  guard,  and 
I  ordered  the  other  3  regiments  to  fall  hack  towards 
Carters  Mills  to  rest  and  to  be  collected  in  order.* 

The  Utter  inadequacy  of  means  for  cross- 
ing was  of  course  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
the  cessation  of  active  operations  at  that  time 
and  place. 

Insignificant  as  was  this  engagement  in  it- 
self, it  was  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
immediate  effect  and  ultimate  results.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  enormous  encouragement  to 
the  South.  The  reports  of  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers engaged  exaggerated  their  own  prowess, 
and  the  numbers  and  losses  of  the  National 
troops  tenfold.  General  Beauregard,  in  his 
congratulatory  order  of  the  day,  claimed 
that  the  result  of  this  action  proved  that  no 
disparity  of  numbers  could  avail  anything  as 
against  Southern  valor  assisted  by  the  '■  mani- 
fest aid  of  the  God  of  battles."  t  It  will  prob- 
ably never  be  possible  to  convince  Confederate 
soldiers  that  here,  as  at  Bull  Run,  the  num- 
bers engaged  and  the  aggregate  killed  and 
wounded  were  about  equal  on  both  sides  —  a 
fact  clearly  shown  by  the  respective  official 
records.  At  the  North  the  gloom  and  afflic- 
tion occasioned  by  the  defeat  were  equally 
out  of  proportion  to  the  event.  Among  the 
killed  and  wounded  Avere  several  young  men 
of  brilliant  promise  and  distinguished  social 
connections  in  New  England,  and  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  their  lives  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  wide  circles  of  friends  and  kindred. 
The  death  of  Colonel  Baker  greatly  affected 
the  public  mind.  He  had  been  little  known 
in  the  East  when  he  came  as  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  from  the  moment  that  he  began 
to  appear  in  public  his  fluent  and  impas- 
sioned oratory,  his  graceful  and  dignified 
bearing,  a  certain  youthful  energy  and  fire 
which  contrasted  pleasantly  with  his  silver 
hair,  had  made  him  extremely  popular  with 
all  classes.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
dearest  friends  ;  he  was  especially  liked  in  the 
Senate  ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  speakers  at  all  great  mass-meetings. 
A  cry  of  passionate  anger  went  up  from  every 
part  of  the  country  over  this  precious  blood 
wasted,  this  dishonor  inflicted  upon  the  Na- 
tional flag. 

The  firlt  and  most  evident  scape-goat  was, 
naturally  enough.  General  Stone.  He  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  even  in  the  calmest  re- 
view of  the  facts  ;  there  was  a  lack  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  fight,  a  lack  of  thorough  supervision 
after  it  had  begun.  But  these  were  the  least  of 
the  charges  made  against  him.  The  suspicions 
which  civil  war  always  breeds,  and  the  calum- 
nies resulting  from  them,  were  let  loose  upon 

*  Evans  to  Jordan,  Oct.  3,  1861.     War  Records. 
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him.  They  grew  to  such  proportions  by  con- 
stant repetition,  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
following,  that  many  ])eople  actually  thought 
he  was  one  of  a  band  of  conspirators  in  the 
Union  army  working  in  the  interest  of  rebel- 
lion. This  impression  seized  upon  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  men 
in  Congress,  friends  and  associates  of  Colonel 
Baker.  They  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  General  Stone  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  and  on  the 
28th  of  January  an  order  Avas  issued  from  the 
War  Department  to  General  McClellan  direct- 
ing him  to  arrest  General  Stone.  He  kept  it 
for  several  days  without  executing  it;  but  at 
last,  being  apparently  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  refugee  from  Leesburg  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  the  charges  made 
by  the  committee  of  Congress,  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  General  Stone,  saying  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  case 
was  too  indefinite  to  warrant  the  framing 
of  charges.!  The  arrest  was  made  without 
consulting  the  President.  When  Mr.  Stanton 
announced  it  to  him  the  President  said :  "  I 
suppose  you  have  good  reasons  for  it;  and 
having  good  reasons,  I  am  glad  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  until  it  was  done."  General  Stone  was 
taken  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  remained 
in  confinement  six  months ;  he  was  then  re- 
leased and  afterward  restored  to  duty,  but 
never  received  any  satisfaction  to  his  repeated 
demands  for  reparation  or  trial. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  there  seemed  no 
disposition  to  censure  Ggneral  McClellan  lor 
this  misfortune.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  that  he  gained 
his  final  promotion  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  A  brief  re- 
view of  his  relations  to  his  predecessor  may 
be  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  succeeded  to 
the  supreme  command. 

Their  intercourse,  at  first  marked  by  great 
friendship,  had  soon  become  clouded  by  mis- 
understandings. The  veteran  had  always  had 
a  high  regard  for  his  junior,  had  sent  him 
his  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and 
although  he  had  felt  compelled  on  one  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  him  for  interference  with  mat- 
ters beyond  his  jurisdiction, §  their  relations 
remained  perfectly  friendly,  and  the  old  gen- 
eral warmly  welcomed  the  young  one  to 
Washington.  But  once  there,  General  Mc- 
Clellan began  to  treat  the  General-in-Chief 
with  a  neglect  which,  though  probably  unin- 
tentional, was  none  the  less  galling.  On  the 
8th  of  August,  General   McClellan  sent  to 
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General  Scott  a  letter  *  to  the  effect  that  he 
believed  the  capital  "  not  only  insecure,"  but 
••  in  imminent  danger."  As  General  McClel- 
lan  had  never  personally  communicated  these 
views  to  his  chief,  but  had,  as  Scott  says, 
••  propagated  them  in  high  quarters,"  so  that 
they  had  come  indirectly  to  the  old  general's 
ears,  his  temper,  \\  Inch  was  never  one  of  the 
meekest,  quite  gave  way.  and  declinmg  to  an- 
swer General  McClellaiVs  letter,  he  addressed 
an  angry  note  to  the  Secretary  of  ^^'ar,  scout- 
ing tlie  "idea  of  Washington  being  in  danger, 
calling  attention  to  "  the  stream  of  new  regi- 
ments pouring  in  upon  us,"  complaining  bit- 
terlv  of  the  reticence  and  neglect  with  which 
his  junior  treated  him,  and  begging  the  Presi- 
dent, as  soon  as  possible,  to  retire  him  from  the 
active  command  of  the  army,  for  which  his  age, 
his  wounds,  and  his  infirmities  had  unfitted  him. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  distressed  by  this 
altercation  between  the  two  officers.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  General  McClellan  to  Avrite  him 
a  conciliatory  note,  withdrawing  the  letter  of 
the  Sth  ;  and  armed  with  this,  he  endeavored  to 
soothe  the  irritation  of  Scott,  and  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  angry  rejoinder  of  the 
Qth.  But  youth,  sure  of  itself  and  the  future, 
forgives  more  easily  than  age;  and  Scott  re- 
fused, respectfully  but  firmly,  to  comply  with 
the  President's  request.  He  waited  two  days 
and  wrote  again  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  giv- 
ing his  reasons  for  this  refusal.  He  believed 
General  McClellan  had  deliberately,  and  with 
the  advice  of  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
offended  him  by  the  letter  in  Cjuestion,  and 

*  This  letter  deserves  a  careful  reading.  It  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic,  as  showing,  in  the  first  place, 
how  early  McClellan  began  to  exaggerate  the  number 
of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him,  and  how  large  were  his 
ideas  as  to  the  force  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Washington  so  long  as  the  duty  of  protecting  the  capi- 
tal devolved  upon  him. 

Headquarters  Division  of  the  Potomac, 
Washington,  Aug.  8,  1861. 
Lieut.-Gen.  W^infield  Scott, 

Commatiding  U.  S.  Army. 
Ge.veral:  Information  from  various  sources  reach- 
ing me  to-day,  through  spies,  letters,  and  telegrams, 
confirms  my  impressions,  derived  from  previous  ad- 
vices, that  the  enemy  intend  attacking  our  positions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  cross  the 
Potomac  north  of  us.  I  have  also  received  a  telegram 
from  a  reliable  agent  just  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  that 
large  reenforcements  are  still  passing  through  there 
to  Richmond.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
has  at  least  100,000  men  in  front  of  us.  Were  I  in 
Ilcauregard's  place  with  that  force  at  my  disposal,  I 
would  attack  the  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  at  the  same  time  cross  the  river  above  this 
city  in  forte.  I  feel  confident  that  our  present  army 
in  this  vicinity  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency, anrl  it  is  deficient  in  all  the  arms  of  the  service 
—  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully and  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  garrisons  of  all 
places  in  our  rear  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  minimum 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  them,  and   that  all  the 


that  for  the  last  week,  though  many  regiments 
had  arrived  and  several  more  or  less  impor- 
tant movements  of  troops  had  taken  place, 
General  McClellan  had  reported  nothing  to 
him,  but  had  been  frequently  in  conversation 
with  various  high  officers  of  the  Government. 
'•That  freedom  of  access  and  consultation," 
he  continued,  "has,  very  naturally,  deluded 
the  junior  general  into  a  feeling  of  indifler- 
ence  towards  his  senior."  He  argues  that  it 
would  be  "  against  the  dignity  of  his  years  to 
be  filing  daily  complaints  against  an  ambitious 
junior,"  and  closes  by  reiterating  his  unfitness 
for  command. t 

The  two  generals  never  became  reconciled. 
The  bickerings  between  them  continued  for 
two  months,  marked  with  a  painful  and  grow- 
ing bitterness  on  the  part  of  Scott,  and  on  the 
part  of  McClellan  by  a  neglect  akin  to  con- 
tempt. The  elder  officer,  galled  by  his  sub- 
ordinate's persistent  disrespect,  published  a 
general  order  on  the  i6th  of  September,  which 
he  says  was  intended  "  to  suppress  an  irregu- 
larity more  conspicuous  in  Major-General 
McClellan  than  in  any  other  officer,"  forbid- 
ding junior  officers  on  duty  from  corresponding 
with  their  superiors  except  through  inter- 
mediate commanders ;  the  same  rule  apply- 
ing to  correspondence  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  unless  by  the  President's 
request.  General  McClellan  showed  how  little 
he  cared  for  such  an  order  by  w'riting  two 
important  letters  to  tlie  Secretary  of  War 
within  three  days  after  it  was  issued.  On  the 
same  day  a  special  order  was  given  General 

troops  thus  made  available  be  forthwith  forv\'arded  to 
this  city ;  that  every  company  of  regular  artillery 
within  reach  be  immediately  ordered  here  to  be 
mounted ;  that  every  possible  means  be  used  to  expe- 
dite the  forwarding  of  new  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
this  capital  without  one  hour's  delay.  I  urge  that  noth- 
ing be  left  undone  to  bring  up  our  force  for  the  defense 
of  this  city  to  100,000  men,  before  attending  to  any 
other  point.  I  advise  that  at  least  eight  or  ten  good 
Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments  may  be  telegraphed  for 
from  western  Virginia,  their  places  to  be  filled  at  once 
by  the  new  troops  from  the  same  States,  who  will  be 
at  least  reliable  to  fight  behind  the  intrenchments 
which  have  been  constructed  there.  The  vital  impor- 
tance of  rendering  Washington  at  once  perfectly  se- 
cure, and  its  imminent  danger,  impel  me  to  urge  these 
requests  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  that  not  an 
hour  be  lost  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  A  sense 
of  duty. which  I  cannot  resist  compels  me  to  state  that 
in  my  opinion  military  necessity  demands  that  the 
departments  of  North-eastern  Virginia,  Washington, 
the  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  including  I'altimore, 
and  the  one  including  Fort  IMonroc,  should  be  merged 
into  one  department,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  commander  of  the  main  army  of  operations,  and 
which  sliould  be  known  and  designated  as  such. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  H.  McClellan, 
Major-  General,  Cotiinianding. 
[War  Records.] 

t  Scott  to  the  President,  Aug.   I2,  1861. 
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McClellan  to  report  to  army  headquarters  the 
number  and  position  of  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, to  which  order  he  paid  no  attention 
whatever.  General  Scott  felt  himself  helpless 
in  the  face  of  this  mute  and  persistent  disobe- 
dience, but  he  was  not  able  to  bear  it  in  si- 
lence. On  the  4lh  of  October  he  addressed 
another  passionate  remonstrance  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  setting  forth  these  facts,  asking 
whether  there  were  no  remedy  for  such  offenses, 
adverting  once  more  to  his  physical  infirmities, 
and  at  last  divulging  the  true  reason  why  he 
had  borne  so  long  the  contumely  of  his  junior — 
that  he  was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  whose  presence  would  give  him 
increased  confidence  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  thus  permit  him  to  retire.* 
On  the  31st  of  October  he  took  his  final  reso- 
lution, and  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable, 
from  a  hurt,  to  mount  a  horse  or  to  walk  more  than  a 
few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with  much  pain.  Other 
and  new  infirmities  —  dropsy  and  vertigo  —  admonish 
me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances 
of  surgery  and  medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  httle 
more  to  a  hfe  already  protracted  much  beyond  the  usual 
span  of  man.  It  is  under  such  circumstances,  made 
doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural  and  unjust  rebellion 
now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  so  late  pros- 
perous and  happy  Union,  that  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
quest tliat  my  name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers 
retired  from  active  service.  As  this  request  is  founded 
on  an  absolute  right  granted  by  a  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous 
times,  from,  the  orders  of  a  President  who  has  treated 
me  with  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy,  whom  I 
know  among  much  personal  intercourse  to  be  patriotic, 
without  sectional  partialities  or  prejudices,  to  be  highly 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and 
of  unrivaled  activity  and  perseverance.  And  to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the 
last  time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations 
for  the  uniform  high  consideration  I  have  received  at 
your  hands.* 

His  request  was  granted,  with  the  usual 
compliments  and  ceremonies,  the  President 
and  Cabinet  waiting  upon  him  in  person  at  his 
residence.  General  McClellan  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  his  order  of  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber he  praised  in  swelling  periods  the  war- 
worn veteran  t  whose  latest  days  of  service 
he  had  so  annoyed  and  embittered.  When  we 
consider  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  offi- 
cers —  the  years,  the  infirmities,  the  well-earned 
glory  of  Scott,  his  former  friendship  and  kind- 
ness towards  his  junior;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  youth,  the  strength,  the  marvelous  good 
fortune  of  McClellan,  his  great  promotion,  his 
certainty  of  almost  immediate  succession  to  su- 
preme command  —  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
demeanor  towards  his  chief  was  magnanimous. 
Although  General  Scott's  unfitness  for  com- 
VoL.  XXXVI.— 57. 


mand  had  become  obvious,  although  his  dispo- 
sition, which  in  his  youth  had  been  arrogant 
and  haughty,  had  been  modified  but  not  im- 
proved by  age  into  irascibility,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  out  of  place  for  his  heir 
presumptive  to  dissemble  an  impatience  which 
was  not  unnatural,  and  preserve  some  appear- 
ance at  least  of  a  respect  he  did  not  feel. 
Standing  in  the  full  sunshine,  there  was  some- 
thing due  from  him  to  an  old  and  illustrious  sol- 
dier stepping  reluctant  into  hopeless  shadow. 
The  change  was  well  received  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  At  Washington  there  was  an 
immediate  feeling  of  relief.  The  President 
called  at  (ieneral  McClellan's  headquarters 
on  the  night  of  the  ist  of  November  and  gave 
him  warm  congratulations.  '"  I  should  feel 
perfectly  satisfied,"  he  said,  "  if  I  thought  that 
this  vast  increase  of  responsibility  would  not 
embarrass  you."  "  It  is  a  great  relief,  sir," 
McClellan  answered.  "  I  feel  as  if  several 
tons  were  taken  from  my  shoulders  to-day.  I 
am  now  in  contact  with  you  and  the  Secre- 
tary. I  am  not  embarrassed  by  intervention." 
"Very  well,"  said  the  President;  "draw  on 
me  for  all  the  sense  and  information  I  have. 
In  addition  to  your  present  command  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  army  will  entail  an 
enormous  labor  upon  you."  "  I  can  do  it  all," 
McClellan  quickly  answered,  f  Ten  days  later 
Blenker's  brigade  organized  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession, a  sort  of  Fackel-tanz,  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  President,  after  the  show  was 
over,  went  as  usual  to  General  McClellan's, 
and  referring  to  the  Port  Royal  expedition 
thought  this  "  a  good  time  to  feel  the  enemy." 
"  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  that,"  Mc- 
Clellan answered ;  "  we  shall  feel  them  to- 
morrow." §  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
importunity  on  the  part  of  the  President  for 
an  advance  of  the  army,  although  for  several 
weeks  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Congress 
had  been  urging  it.  As  early  as  the  26th  of 
October,  Senators  Trumbull,  Chandler,  and 
Wade  called  upon  the  President  and  earnestly 
represented  to  him  the  importance  of  imme- 
diate action.  Two  days  later  they  had  an- 
other conference  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
Seward,  at  the  house  of  the  latter.  They  spoke 
with  some  vehemence  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  energetic  measures  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  in  front  of  Washington.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  both  defended  the 
general  in  his  deliberate  purpose  not  to  move 
until  he  was  ready.  The  zealous  senators  did 
not  confine  their  visits  to  the  civil  authorities. 
They  called  upon  General    McClellan  also, 

"  Scott  to  Cameron.     War  Records. 

t  McClellan,  (^rder,  Nov.  I,  1S61.    War  Records. 
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and  in  the  course  of  an  animated  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Wade  said  an  unsuccessful  battle  was 
preferable  to  delay;  a  defeat  would  be  easily 
repaired  by  the  swarming  recruits — a  thrust 
which  McClellan  neatly  parried  by  saying  he 
would  rather  have  a  few  recruits  before  a  vic- 
tory than  a  good  many  after  a  defeat.*  There 
was  as  yet  no  apparent  hostility  to  McClellan, 
even  among  "  these  wretched  politicians,"  as 
he  calls  them.  On  the  contrary,  this  conference 
of  the  26th  was  not  inharmonious;  McClellan 
represented  General  Scott  as  the  obstacle  to 
immediate  action,  and  skillfully  diverted  the 
zeal  of  the  senators  against  the  General-in- 
Chief.    He  wrote  that  night: 

For  the  last  three  hours  I  have  been  at  Montgomery 
Blair's,  talking  with  Senators  Wade,  Trumbull,  and 
Chandler  about  war  matters.  They  will  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to-morrow  to  have  General  Scott  retired 
at  once  ;  until  this  is  accomplished,  I  can  effect  but  lit- 
tle good.  He  is  ever  in  my  way,  and  I  am  sure  does 
not  desire  effective  action.! 

The  President,  while  defending  the  gener- 
als from  the  strictures  of  the  senators,  did  not 
conceal  from  McClellan  the  fact  of  their  ur- 
gency. He  told  him  it  was  a  reality  not  to  be 
left  out  of  the  account;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  not  to  fight  till  he  was  ready.  "  I  have 
everything  at  stake,"  the  general  replied.  *'  If 
I  fail,  I  will  never  see  you  again."  At  this 
period  there  was  no  question  of  more  than  a 
few  days'  delay. 

The  friendly  visits  of  the  President  to  army 
headquarters  were  continued  almost  every 
night  until  the  13th  of  November,  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  virtually  put  an  end 
to  them.  I  On  that  evening  Mr.  Lincoln 
walked  across  the  street  as  usual,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  household,  to  the  residence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  a  short  visit 
there  both  of  them  went  to  General  McClel- 
lan's  house,  in  H  street.  They  were  there  told 
that  the  general  had  gone  to  the  wedding  of 
an  officer  and  would  soon  return.  They  waited 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the 
general  returned,  and,  without  paying  any 
special  attention  to  the  orderly  who  told  him 
the  President  was  waiting  to  see  him,  went 
upstairs.  'I'he  President,  thinking  his  name 
had  not  been  announced  to  the  general,  again 
sent  a  servant  to  his  room  and  received  the  an- 
swer that  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Mr.  Lincoln 
attached  no  special  importance  to  this  incident, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  asked  nor  re- 
ceived any  explanation  of  it.  Put  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  conclude  his  frcf|uent 
VLsits  had  bec;ome  irksome  to  the  general,  and 
that  he  should  discontinue  them.  There  was 
no  cessation  of  their  friendly  relations,  though 

•  J.  H.,  Wary,  Oct.  26,  27,  1861.     X  J.  II.,  Diary, 
t  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p,  171. 


after  this  most  of  their  conferences  were  held 
at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

On  the  20th  of  November  a  grand  review 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  took  place  at 
LIpton's  Hill.  There  were  about  50,000  men 
in  line,  drawn  up  on  a  wide,  undulating  plain, 
which  displayed  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  a  finer  army  has  rarely  been  seen.  The 
President,  accompanied  by  Generals  McClel- 
lan and  McDowell,  and  followed  by  a  brilliant 
cavalcade  of  a  hundred  general  and  staft"  ofti- 
cers,  rode  up  and  down  the  entire  extent  of 
the  embattled  host.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good 
horseman,  and  was  received  with  hearty  cheers 
by  the  troops,  thousands  of  whom  saw  him 
that  day  for  the  first  and  last  time.  The  re- 
viewing officers  then  took  their  stand  upon  a 
gentle  acclivity  in  the  center  of  the  plain,  and 
the  troops  filed  past  in  review  through  the 
autumnal  afternoon  until  twilight.  It  had  cer- 
tainly all  the  appearance  of  a  great  army  ready 
for  battle,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  they 
would  speedily  be  led  into  action.  But  after  the 
review  drilling  was  resumed  ;  recruits  contin- 
ued to  pour  in,  to  be  assigned  and  equipped 
and  instructed.  The  general  continued  his  or- 
ganizing work ;  many  hours  of  every  day  he 
passed  in  the  saddle,  riding  from  camp  to  camp 
with  tireless  industry,  until  at  last  he  fell  seri- 
ously ill,  and  for  several  weeks  the  army  rested 
almost  with  folded  hands  awaiting  his  recovery. 

.  EUROPEAN    NEUTRALITY. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  which  beset 
the   Lincoln  administration  on  its  ad^•ent  to 
power  was  how  foreign  nations  would  deal 
with  the  fact  of  secession  and  rebellion  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  people  of  the  North 
endured  a  grievous  disappointment  when  they 
found   that   England    and    France    were   by  i 
active  sympathy  favorable  to  the  South.  This  | 
result   does  not  seem   strange  when  we  con-  j 
sider  by  what  insensible  stejjs  the  news  from 
America  had  shaped  their  opinion,  ' 

Europeans  were  at  first  prepared  to  accept 
the  disunion  threats   of  Southern  leaders  as 
mere    transient    party    bravado.      The    non-  ' 
coercion    message    of    President    Buchanan,  ! 
however,  was  in  their  eyes  an  indication  of  j 
serious  import.   Old  World  statesmanship  had 
no  faith  in  unsujjported  public  sentiment  as  a 
lasting  bond  of  nationality.    The  experience  j 
of  a  thousand  years  teaches  them  that,  under 
their   monarchical  system,  governments  and 
laws    by    "  divine    right "    are   of   accepted  ! 
and  permanent  force   only  when  competent 
I^hysical  power  stands  behind  them  to  compel 
obedience.    Mr.  Buchanan's  dogma  that  the 
Federal    Government    had    no    authority  to 
keep  a  State  in  the  Union  was  to  them,  in 
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theory  at  least,  the  end  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  ^^'hen,  further,  they  saw 
that  this  theory  was  being  translated  into 
practice  by  acquiescence  in  South  Carolina's 
revolt;  by  the  failure  to  reenforce  Sumter; 
by  the  President's  quasi-diplomacy  with  the 
South  Carolina  commissioners  as  foreign 
agents ;  and  finally  by  his  practical  abdica- 
tion of  executive  functions,  in  the  message  of 
January  8,*  "  referring  the  whole  subject  to 
Congress,"  and  throwing  upon  it  all  "  the 
responsibility," —  they  naturally  concluded 
that  the  only  remaining  question  for  them  was 
one  of  new  relations  with  the  divided  States. 
From  the  election  of  Lincoln  until  three  days 
))receding  his  inauguration,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  months,  embracing  the  whole  drama  of 
public  secession  and  the  organization  of  the 
Montgomery  confederacy,  not  a  word  of  in- 
formation, explanation,  or  protest  on  these 
momentous  proceedings  was  sent  by  the 
Buchanan  cabinet  to  foreign  powers.  They 
were  left  to  draw  their  inferences  exclusively 
from  newspapers,  the  debates  of  Congress,  and 
the  President's  messages  till  the  last  day  of 
February,  1861,  when  Secretary  Black,  in  a 
diplomatic  circular,  instructed  our  ministers 
at  foreign  courts  "  that  this  Government  has 
not  relinquished  its  constitutional  jurisdiction 
within  the  territory  of  those  seceded  States 
and  does  not  desire  to  do  so,"  and  that  a 
recognition  of  their  independence  must  be 
opposed.  France  and  England  replied  courte- 
ously that  they  would  not  act  in  haste,  but 
quite  emphatically  that  they  could  give  no 
further  binding  promise. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  assuming  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  State,  immediately  transmitted  a 
circular,  repeating  the  injunction  of  his  pred- 
ecessor and  stating  the  confidence  of  the 
President  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  Government.  Con- 
siderable delay  occurred  in  settling  upon  the 
various  foreign  appointments.  The  new  min- 
ister to  France,  Mr.  Dayton,  and  the  new 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Adams,  did 
not  sail  for  Europe  till  about  the  ist  of  May. 
Before  either  of  them  arrived  at  his  post, 
both  governments  had  violated  in  spirit  their 
promise  to  act  in  no  haste.  On  the  day  Mr. 
Adams  sailed  from  Boston,  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Dallas,  yet  in  London,  was  sent  for  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  "  He  told  me," 
wrote  Mr.  Dallas,  "  that  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were 
here;  that  he  had  not  seen  them,  but  was  not 
unwilling  to  do  so,  unofficially ;  that  there 
existed  an  understanding  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  France  which  would 
*"  Globe,"  Jan.  9,  i86i,p.  294. 


lead  both  to  take  the  same  course  as  to 
recognition,  whatever  that  course  might  be." 
The  step  here  foreshadowed  was  soon  taken. 
Three  days  later  Lord  Russell  did  receive  the 
three  representatives  of  tiie  Southern  Confed- 
eracy; and  while  he  told  them  he  coukl  not 
communicate  with  them  "  offiiially,"  his  lan- 
guage indicated  that  when  the  South  could 
maintain  its  position  England  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  hear  what  terms  they  had  to 
propose.  When  Mr.  Adams  landed  in  Eng- 
land he  found,  evidently  to  forestall  his  arrival, 
that  the  Ministry  had  published  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  raising  the  Con- 
federate States  at  once  to  the  position  and 
privilege  of  a  belligerent  power ;  and  France 
soon  followed  the  example. 

In  taking  this  precipitate  action,  both  pow- 
ers probably  thought  it  merely  a  preliminary 
step :  the  British  ministers  believed  disunion 
to  be  complete  and  irrevocable,  and  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  secure  free 
trade  and  cheap  cotton ;  while  Napoleon 
IIL,  Emperor  of  the  French,  already  har- 
boring far-reaching  colonial  designs,  ex- 
pected not  only  to  recognize  the  South,  but 
to  assist  her  at  no  distant  day  by  an  armed 
intervention.  For  the  present,  of  course,  all 
such  meditations  were  veiled  under  the  bland 
phraseology  of  di|)lomatic  regret  at  our  mis- 
fortune. The  object  of  these  pages  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  to  discuss  international 
relations  as  to  show  what  part  President  Lin- 
coln personally  took  in  framing  the  dispatch 
which  announced  the  answering  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  communication  which  Lord  Rus- 
sell made  to  Mr.  Dallas  was  received  at  the 
State  Department,  the  unfriendly  act  of  the 
English  Government,  and  more  especially  the 
half-insulting  manner  of  its  promulgation,  filled 
Mr.  Seward  with  indignation.  In  this  mood 
he  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  which,  if 
transmitted  and  delivered  in  its  original  form, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  endanger  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The 
general  tone  and  sjiirit  of  the  piq^cr  were  ad- 
mirable; but  portions  of  it  were  phrased  with 
an  exasperating  bluntness,  and  certain  direc- 
tions were  lacking  in  diplomatic  prudence. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  irrita- 
tion under  which  he  wrote.  It  was  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's ordinary  habit  personally  to  read  his 
dispatches  to  the  President  before  sending 
them.  Mr.  Lincoln,  detecting  the  defects  of 
the  paper,  retained  it,  and  after  careful  scru- 
tiny made  such  material  corrections  and  altera- 
tions with  his  own  hand  as  took  from  it  all 
oflfensive  crudeness  without  in  the  least  low- 
ering its  tone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
increasing  its  dignity. 
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Seward's  original  dispatch,   showing   mr.  Lincoln's   corrections. 

[All  words  by  Lincoln  in  margin  or  in  text  are  in  italics.    All  matter  between  brackets  was  marked  out.] 

No.   lo.  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  21st,  1861. 
Sir: 

Mr.  Dallas  in  a  brief  dispatch  of  May  2d  (No.  333)  tells  us  that  Lord 
John  Russell  recently  requested  an  interview  with  him  on  account  of  the 
solicitude  which  His  Lordship  felt  concerning  the  effect  of  certain  meas- 
ures represented  as  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  President.  In  that  conver- 
sation the  British  Secretary  told  Mr.  Dallas  that  the  three  Representatives 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  then  in  London,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  not  yet  seen  them,  but  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  see  them 
unofficially.  He  farther  informed  Mr.  Dallas  that  an  understanding  exists 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments  which  would  lead  both  to 
take  one  and  the  same  course  as  to  recognition.  His  Lordship  then 
referred  to  the  rumor  of  a  meditated  blockade  by  us  of  Southern  ports,  and 
a  discontinuance  of  them  as  ports  of  entry.  Mr.  Dallas  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing  on  those  topics  and  therefore  could  say  nothing.  He  added 
that  you  were  expected  to  arrive  in  two  weeks.  Upon  this  statement 
Lord  John  Russell  acquiesced  in  the  expediency  of  waiting  for  the  full 
knowledge  you  were  expected  to  bring. 

Mr.  Dallas  transmitted  to  us  some  newspaper  reports  of  Ministerial 
explanations  made  in  Parliament. 

You  will  base  no  proceedings  on  parliamentary  debates  farther  than  to 
seek  explanations  when  necessary  and  communicate  them  to  this  Depart- 
Leave  out.  ment.     [We  intend  to  have  a  clear  and  simple  record  of  whatever  issue 

may  arise  between  us  and  Great  Britain.] 

The  President  [is  surprised  and  grieved]  regrets  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  not 

Leave  out,  be-  protest  against   the   proposed   unofficial  intercourse  between  the  British 

cause  it  does  not  Government  and  the  missionaries  of  the  insurgents,  [as  well  as  against  the 

appear  that  such  demand  for  explanations  made  by  the  British  Government].     It  is  due 

explanations  were  however  to  Mr.  Dallas  to  say  that  our  instructions  had  been  given  only 

demanded.  to  you  and  not  to  him,  and  that  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  too  rare  in  these 

Leave  out.  times    [among    our  late   representatives   abroad    are   confessed   and]   are 

appreciated. 

Intercourse  of  any  kind  with  the  so-called  Commissioners  is  liable  to  be 
construed  as  a  recognition  of  the  authority  which  appointed  them.  Such 
intercourse  would  be  none  the  less  [wrongful]  httrtful  to  us,  for  being  called 
unofficial,  and  it  might  be  even  more  injurious,  because  we  should  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  points  might  be  resolved  by  it.  Moreover,  un- 
official intercourse  is  useless  and  meaningless,  if  it  is  not  expected  to  ripen 
into  official  intercourse  and  direct  recognition.  It  is  left  doubtful  here 
whether  the  proposed  unofficial  intercourse  has  yet  actually  begun.  Your 
own  [present]  antecedent  instructions  are  deemed  explicit  enough,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  you  have  not  misunderstood  them.  You  will  in  any  event  desist 
from  all  intercourse  whatever,  unofficial  as  well  as  official  with  the  British 
Government,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  intercourse  of  either  kind  with  the 
Leave  out.  domestic  enemies  of  this  country,  [confining  yourself  simply  to  a  delivery 

of  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     After  doing  this]*  you 
•  When    inter-  will  communicate  with  this  Department  and  receive  farther  directions. 
course  shall  have       Lord  John  Russell  has  informed  us  of  an  understanding  between  the 
hetn  arrested  for  British  and  French  Governments  that  they  will  act  together  in  regard  to 
this  cause,  our  affairs.     This  communication  however  loses  something  of  its  value 

from  the  circumstance  that  the  communication  was  withheld  until  after 
knowledge  of  the  fact  had  been  acfjuired  by  us  from  other  sources.  We 
know  also  another  fact  that  has  not  yet  been  officially  communicated  to 
us,  namely  that  other  FLuropean  States  are  apprized  l)y  France  and  Eng- 
lanrl  of  their  agreement  and  are  expected  to  concur  with  or  follow  them  in 
whatever  measures  they  adopt  on  the  subject  of  recognition.  The  United 
States  have  been  impartial  and  just  in  all  their  conduct  towards  the  several 
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nations  of  Europe.  They  will  not  comi)lain  however  of  the  combination 
now  announced  by  the  two  leading  powers,  altliough  they  think  tliey  had 
a  right  to  expect  a  more  independent  if  not  a  more  friendly  course  from 
each  of  them.  You  will  take  no  notice  of  that  or  any  other  alliance. 
Whenever  the  European  governments  shall  see  fit  to  communicate  directly 
with  us  we  shall  be  as  heretofore  frank  and  explicit  in  our  reply. 

As  to  the  blockade,  you  will  say  that  by  [thej  our  oiv7i  laws  [of  nature] 
and  the  liuvs  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  nations  this  government  has  a  clear 
right  to  suppress  insurrection.  An  exclusion  of  commerce  from  national 
ports  which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurgents,  in  the  equitable  form  of 
blockade,  is  a  proper  means  to  that  end.  You  will  [admit]  not  insist  that 
our  blockade  is  [not]  to  be  respected  if  it  be  not  maintained  by  a  competent 
force — but  passing  by  that  question  as  not  now  a  practical  or  at  least  an 
urgent  one  you  will  add  that  [it]  the  blockade  is  now  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  maintained,  and  therefore  we  expect  it  to  be  respected  by  Clreat 
Britain.  You  will  add  that  we  have  already  revoked  the  exequatur  of  a 
Russian  Consul  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Military  service  of  the  insurgents, 
and  we  shall  dismiss  or  demand  the  recall  of  every  foreign  agent.  Con- 
sular or  Diplomatic,  who  shall  either  disobey  the  Federal  laws  or  disown 
the  Federal  authority. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy  it  is  not  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  technical  definition.  It  is  of  course  \qHasi\  direct  recog- 
nition to  publish  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  a  new  power.  It  is  \quasi\  direct  recognition  to  receive  its  ambassadors, 
Ministers,  agents,  or  commissioners  ofticially.  A  concession  of  belligerent 
rights  is  liable  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  them.  No  one  of  these 
proceedings  will  [be  borne]  pass  \iinnoticcd\  unquestioned  by  the  United 
States  in  this  case. 

Hitherto  recognition  has  been  moved  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  are  de  facto  a  self-sustaining  power.  Now 
after  long  forbearance,  designed  to  soothe  discontent  and  avert  the  need 
of  civil  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  been  put 
in  motion  to  repress  the  insurrection.  The  true  character  of  the  pre- 
tended new  State  is  at  once  revealed.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  Power  existing  in 
pronunciamento  only.  It  has  never  won  a  field.  It  has  obtained  no  forts 
that  were  not  virtually  betrayed  into  its  hands  or  seized  in  breach  of  trust. 
It  commands  not  a  single  port  on  the  coast  nor  any  highway  out  from  its 
pretended  Capital  by  land.  Under  these  circumstances  Great  Britain  is 
called  upon  to  intervene  and  give  it  body  and  independence  by  resisting  our 
measures  of  suppression.  British  recognition  would  be  British  intervention  '• 
to  create  within  our  own  territory  a  hostile  state  by  overthrowing  this  Repub- 
lic itself.  [When  this  act  of  intervention  is  distincdy  performed,  we  from  that  {Leave  cnit\ 
hour  shall  cease  to  be  friends  and  become  once  more,  as  we  have  twice 
before  been  forced  to  be  enemies  of  Great  Britain.] 

As  to  the  treatment  of  privateers  in  the  insurgent  service,  you  will  say 
that  this  is  a  question  exclusively  our  own.  We  treat  them  as  pirates. 
They  are  our  own  citizens,  or  persons  employed  by  our  citizens,  preying 
on  the  commerce  of  our  country.  If  Great  Britain  shall  choose  to  recog- 
nize them  as  lawful  belligerents,  and  give  them  shelter  from  our  pursuit 
and  punishment,  the  laws  of  nations  afford  an  adequate  and  proper  rem- 
edy, [and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it.  And  wJiile  you  need  not  to  say  this 
in  advance,  be  sure  that  you  say  nothins^  inconsistent  with  it.] 

Happily,  however.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  can  avoid  all 
these  difticulties.  It  invited  us  in  1856  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  of  which  body  Great  Britain  was  herself  a  member, 
abolishing  privateering  everywhere  in  all  cases  and  for  ever.  You  a/ready 
have  our  authority  to  propose  to  her  our  accession  to  that  declaration.  If 
she  refuse  to  receive  it,  it  can  only  be  because  she  is  willing  to  become 
the  patron  of  privateering  when  aimed  at  our  devastation. 

These  positions  are  not  elaborately  defended  now,  because  to  vindicate    ^ 
them  would  imply  a  possibility  of  our  waiving  them. 


4o6 

[DroJ>  all  from 
this  line  to  the  end, 
and  in  lieu  of  it 
write 

"  This  J>a/er  is 
foryouro'Uiii  guid- 
ance only,  and  not 
[sic\  to  be  read  or 
shcnvn  to  any  one.] 
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We  are  not  insensible  of  the  grave  importance  of  this  occasion.  We 
see  how,  upon  the  result  of  the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  war 
may  ensue  between  the  United  States,  and  one,  two,  or  even  more  Euro- 
pean nations.  War  in  any  case  is  as  exceptionable  from  the  habits  as  it 
is  revolting  from  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  But  if  it  come 
it  will  be  fully  seen  that  it  results  from  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  not  our 
own,  that  Great  Britain  will  have  decided  to  fraternize  with  our  domestic 
enemv,  either  without  waiting  to  hear  from  you  our  remonstrances,  and 
our  warnmgs,  or  after  having  heard  them.  War  in  defense  of  national 
life  is  not  immoral,  and  war  in  defense  of  independence  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  discipline  of  nations. 

The  dispute  will  be  between  the  European  and  the  American  branches 
of  the  British  race.  All  who  belong  to  that  race  will  especially  deprecate 
it,  as  they  ought.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  men  of  every  race  and 
kindred  will  deplore  it.  A  war  not  unlike  it  between  the  same  parties 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Europe  atoned  by  forty  years 
of  suffering  for  the  error  that  Great  Britain  committed  in  provoking 
that  contest.  If  that  nation  shall  now  repeat  the  same  great  error  the 
social  convulsions  which  will  follow  may  not  be  so  long  but  they  will  be 
more  general.  When  they  shall  have  ceased,  it  will,  we  think,  be  seen, 
Avhatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  other  nations,  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  that  will  have  come  out  of  them  with  its  precious  Constitu- 
tion altered  or  its  honestly  obtained  dominion  in  any  degree  abridged. 
Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  few  months  and  ail  her  present  inconven- 
iences will  cease  with  all  our  own  troubles.  If  she  take  a  different  course 
she  will  calculate  for  herself  the  ultimate  as  Avell  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quences, and  will  consider  what  position  she  will  hold  when  she  shall  have 
forever  lost  the  sympathies  and  the  afTections  of  the  only  nation  on  whose 
sympathies  and  afitections  she  has  a  natural  claim.  In  making  that  calcu- 
lation she  will  do  well  to  remember  that  in  the  controversy  she  proposes 
to  open  we  shall  be  actuated  by  neither  pride,  nor  passion,  nor  cupidity, 
nor  ambition;  but  we  shall  stand  simply  on  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  that  our  cause  wnll  involve  the  independence  of  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  human  nature. 

I  am  Sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Charles   Francis   Adams,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  W.    H,   S. 


[It  is  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  in  type 
the  exact  form  of  the  manuscript  of  the  dis- 
patch with  all  its  interlineations  and  correc- 
tions; but  the  foregoing  shows  those  made  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Such 
additional  verbal  alterations  of  Mr.  Seward's 
as  merely  corrected  ordinary  slips  of  the  pen 
or  errors  of  the  copyist  are  not  noted.  When 
the  President  returned  the  manuscript  to  his 
hands,  Mr.  Seward  somewhat  changed  the 
form  of  the  dispatch  by  prefixing  to  it  two 
short  introductory  paragraphs  in  which  he 
embodied,  in  his  own  phraseology,  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  that  the  paper  was  to  be 
merely  a  confidential  instruction  not  to  be 
read  or  shown  to  any  one,  and  that  he  should 
not  in  advance  say  anything  inconsistent  witli 
its  spirit.  This  also  rendered  unnecessary  the 
President's  direction  to  omit  the  last  two  para- 
graphs, and  accordingly  they  remained  in  the 
dispatch  as  finally  sent.] 

The  mere  perusal  of  this  document  shows 
how  ill-advised  was  Mr.  Seward's  original  di- 


rection to  deliver  a  copy  of  it  to  the  British 
foreign  ofhce  without  further  explanation,  or 
without  requesting  a  reply  in  a  limited  time. 
Such  a  course  would  have  left  the  American 
minister  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  whether 
he  was  still  in  diplomatic  relations  or  not,  and 
whether  the  point  had  been  reached  which 
would  justify  him  in  breaking  oft~  intercourse ; 
nor  would  he  have  had  any  further  pretext 
upon  which  to  ascertain  the  disposition  or 
intention  of  the  British  Government.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  close  the  legation 
at  once  and  return  to  America.  Happily, 
Mr.  Lincoln  saw  the  weak  point  of  the  in- 
struction, and  by  his  changes  not  only  kept 
it  within  the  range  of  personal  and  diplomatic 
courtesy,  but  left  Mr.  Adams  free  to  choose 
for  himself  the  best  way  of  managing  the 
delicate  situation. 

The  main  point  in  question,  namely,  that  the 
United  States  would  not  suffer  Great  Britain 
to  carry  on  a  double  diplomacy  with  Washing- 
ton and  with  Montgomery  at  the  same  time  — 
that  if  she  became  the  active  friend  of  the  re- 
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bellion  she  must  become  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  was  partly  disposed  of  before 
the  arrival  of  the  amended  dispatch  at  Lon- 
don. Several  days  before  it  was  written  Mr. 
Adams  had  his  first  ofticial  interview  (May 
18)  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  the  usual 
formal  phraseology,  but  with  emphatic  dis- 
tinctness, told  him  that  if  there  existed  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  "  an  intention  more  or 
less  marked  to  extend  the  struggle "  by  en- 
"^  couragement  in  any  form  to  the  rebels,  "  I 
was  bound  to  acknowledge  in  all  frankness 
that  in  that  contingency  I  had  nothing  further 


I   \ 


left  to  do  in  Great  Britain."    The  British  min- 


ister denied  any  intention  to  aid  the  rebellion, 
and  explained  that  the  Queen's  proclamation 
was  issued  merely  to  define  their  own  attitude 
of  strict  neutrality,  so  that  British  naval  ofii- 
cers  and  other  officials  might  understand  how 
to  regulate  their  conduct.* 

When  the  dispatch  finally  reached  Mr. 
Adams,  he  obtained  another  interview  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  ascertain  definitely 
the  status  of  the  rebel  commissioners  in 
London.  He  told  him  that  a  continuance 
of  their  apparent  relation  with  the  British 
Government  "could  scarcely  fail  to  be  view- 
ed by  us  as  hostile  in  spirit,  and  to  require 
some  corresponding  action  accordingly." 
Lord  John  Russell  replied  that  he  had  only 
seen  the  rebel  commissioners  twice,  and 
"had  no  expectation  of  seeing  them  any 
more."t 

So  early  as  the  year  1854,  when  the  shadow 
of  the  Crimean  war  was  darkening  over 
Europe,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  principal  maritime  nations 
the  propositions,  first,  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods,  and  second,  that  neutral 
property  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  should 
not  be  subject  to  confiscation  unless  contra- 
band of  war.  These  propositions  were  not 
immediately  accepted,  but  when  the  powers 
assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  in  1856,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  peace,  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  nations  which  took  part  in  the 
congress  gave  them  their  assent,  adding  to 
them,  as  principles  of  international  law,  the 
abolition  of  privateering  and  the  obligation 
that  blockades,  to  be  respected,  must  be  effect- 
ive. The  adhesion  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  these  four  propositions, 
the  Government  of  that  day  answered  that 
they  would  accede  to  them  if  the  other  powers 
would  accept  a  fifth  principle  —  that  the  goods 
of  private  persons,  non-combatants,  should  be 
exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  I^ritish 
Government,  and  the  negotiations  were  then 
suspended  until  after  Mr.  Lincoln  became 
President.  A  few  weeks  after  his  inauguration 


the  suspended  negotiations  were  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Seward,  who  directed  Mr.  Adams  to 
signify  to  the  British  Government  that  the 
United  States  were  now  ready  to  accept  with- 
out reserve  the  four  propositions  adopted  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris.  |  After  some  delay, 
Lord  John  Russell  remarked  to  Mr.  Adams 
that  in  case  of  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
prospective  and  would  not  invalidate  any- 
thing done.  This  singular  reserve  Mr.  Adams 
reported  to  his  Government,  and  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Seward  to  ask  some  further  elucida- 
tion of  its  meaning.  But  before  this  dispatch 
was  received,  the  strange  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  explained  by  Lorrl  Rus- 
sell's §  submitting  to  Mr.  Adams  a  draft  of 
a  supplementary  declaration  on  the  part  of 
England  that  her  Majesty  did  not  intend,  by 
the  projected  convention  for  the  accession  of 
the  United  States  to  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris, "  to  undertake  any  engagement 
which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  the  internal  differences  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States."  The  President, 
having  been  informed  of  this  proposed  decla- 
ration, at  once  instructed  Mr.  Adams  ||  that  it 
was  inadmissible,  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  accede  to  this  great 
international  act  except  upon  the  same  equal 
footing  upon  which  all  the  other  parties  stood. 
It  afterward  transpired  tliat  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had,  at  the  same  time  that  these 
important  negotiations  were  going  on  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
proached the  new  Confederate  Government 
upon  the  same  subject,  sending  communica- 
tions in  a  clandestine  manner  through  the 
British  Legation  in  Washington  to  Mr. 
Bunch,  the  English  consul  at  Charleston, 
through  whom  they  were  in  the  same  furtive 
and  unofticial  manner  laid  before  the  author- 
ities at  Richmond.  The  French  (iovernment 
joined  in  this  proceeding,  at  the  invitation  of 
England.  Mr.  Davis  at  once  recognized  the 
great  importance  of  such  quasi-recognition 
of  his  Government,  and  he  himself  drafted 
resolutions  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
federates to  observe  the  principles  towards 
neutrals  embodied  in  the  second  and  third 
rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  —  that  block- 
ades to   be  binding   must   be   effectual,  but 

*  Adams  to  Seward,  May  21,  1S61. 

t.\dams  to  Seward,  June  14,  1861. 

t  See  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  April 
24,  1861 ;  Seward  to  Adams,  May  17,  1861  ;  and  papers 
relating  to  Treaty  of  Wasliington,  Vol.  I.,  p.  33,  et 
seq. 

V>  Lord  John  Russell  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Earl  Russell,  July  30,  1861. 

II  Seward  to  Adams,  Sept.  7,  1861. 
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that  they  "maintained  the  right  of  priva- 
teering."* These  resohitions  were  passed  in 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  Mr.  Bunch, 
conveying  the  news  of  this  result  to  Lord 
Lyons,  said: 

The  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
seem  to  have  been  fully  complied  with,  for  as  no  pro- 
posal was  made  that  the  Confederate  Government 
should  abolish  privateering,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  they  should  do  so  of  their  own  accord,  particularly 
as  it  is  the  arm  upon  which  they  most  rely  for  the 
injurv  of  the  extended  commerce  of  their  enemy. 

The  American  Government  held  itself  justly 
aggrieved,  therefore,  that  its  accession  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  was  impeded  by  condi- 
tions which  it  could  not,  consistently  with  its 
dignity,  accept;  that  the  British  Government 
was  secretly  negotiating  at  the  same  time  with 
the  insurgents  upon  the  same  subject ;  that 
while  the  United  States  were  invited  to  ac- 
cede to  all  four  of  the  articles  of  Paris  the 
Confederate  Government  was  given  its  choice 
by  the  British  Cabinet  to  accept  only  three. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  said 
afterward  in  its  case  at  Geneva  that 

The  practical  effect  of  this  diplomacy,  had  it  been 
successful,  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  its  transfer  to  the 
British  flag,  and  the  loss  of  the  principal  resource  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  ocean  should  a  continua- 
tion of  this  course  of  insincere  neutrality  unhappily 
force  the  United  States  into  a  war.  Great  Britain  was 
thus  to  gain  the  benefit  to  its  neutral  commerce  of  the 
recognition  of  the  second  and  third  articles,  the  rebel 
privateers  and  cruisers  were  to  be  protected  and  their 
devastation  legalized,  while  the  United  States  were  to 
be  deprived  of  a  dangerous  weapon  of  assault  upon 
Great  Britain. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Bunch  in  this  matter  was 
properly  regarded  by  the  President  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  which 
he  was  accredited,  and  his  exequatur  was  re- 
voked. A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which 
neither  side  succeeded  in  convincing  the  other 
of  its  wrong;  and  the  next  year,  pending  an 
attack  upon  Charleston,  a  British  man-of-war 
entered  that  port  and  took  Mr.  Bunch  away. 


THE    "TRENT       AFFAIR. 

The  public  mind  would  probably  have 
dwelt  with  more  impatience  and  dissatisfac- 
tion upon  the  present  and  prospective  inaction 
of  the  armies  but  for  an  event  which  turned 
all  thoughts  with  deep  solicitude  into  an  en- 
tirely different  channel.  This  was  what  is 
known  as  the  'J'rc7it  affair,  which  seriously 
threatened  to  embroil  the  nation  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.    The  Confederate  Gov- 

•  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  36. 


eminent  had  appointed  two  new  envoys  to 
proceed  to  Europe  and  renew  its  application 
for  recognition,  which  its  former  diploinatic 
agents  had  so  far  failed  to  obtain.  For  this 
duty  ex-Senator  Mason  of  Virginia  and  ex- 
Senator  Slidell  of  Louisiana  were  selected,  on 
account  of  their  political  prominence,  as  well 
as  their  recognized  abilities.  On  the  block- 
ade runner  Theodora,  they,  with  their  secre- 
taries and  families,  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
Union  cruisers  around  Charleston,  and  in 
reaching  Havana,  Cuba.  Deeming  them- 
selves beyond  danger  of  capture,  they  made 
no  concealment  of  their  presence  or  mission, 
but  endeavored  rather  to  "  magnify  their  of- 
fice." The  British  consul  showed  them  marked 
attention,  and  they  sought  to  be  presented 
officially  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba; 
but  that  wary  functionary  explained  that  he 
received  them  only  as  "  distinguished  gentle- 
men." They  took  passage  on  board  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  for  St.  Thomas, 
intending  there  to  take  the  regular  packet  to 
England. 

Captain  Wilkes,  commanding  the  United 
States  war  steamer  San  Jacinto,  just  returned 
from  an  African  cruise,  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance, and,  going  to  Havana,  fully  informed 
himself  of  the  details  of  their  intended  route. 
The  Trent,  he  learned,  was  to  leave  Havana 
on  November  7.  That  day  found  him  stationed 
in  the  old  Bahama  channel,  near  the  northern 
coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
she  would  pass.  At  about  noon  of  the  8th 
the  lookout  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Trent,  and  when  she  w^as  sufficiently  near,  the 
San  Jacinto  fired  a  round-shot  across  her 
course,  and  displayed  the  American  colors. 
The  British  steamer  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  accept  the  warning  and  failed  to  slacken 
her  speed,  whereupon  Captain  Wilkes  ordered 
a  shell  to  be  fired  across  her  bows,  which  at 
once  brought  her  to.  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  with 
two  officers  and  a  guard  of  marines,  left  the  San 
Jacifito  and  rowed  to  the  mail  steamer;  the 
lieutenant  mounted  to  the  deck  alone,  leaving 
his  officers  and  men  in  the  boat.  He  was 
shown  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  met  Cai)- 
tain  Moirofthe  7>t///,  and,  informing  him  who 
he  was,  asked  to  see  his  passenger-list.  Captain 
Moir  declined  to  show  it.  Lieutenant  Fairfax 
then  told  him  of  his  infonnation  that  the  relicl 
commissioners  were  on  board  and  that  he  must 
satisfy  himself  on  that  point  before  allowing 
the  steamer  to  proceed.  The  envoys  and  their 
secretaries  came  up,  and,  hearing  their  names 
mentioned,  asked  if  they  were  wanted.  Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax  now  made  known  in  full  the 
purport  of  his  orders  and  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

The  altercation   and   commotion  called  a 
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considerable  number  of  passengers  around 
the  group.  All  of  them  manifested  open  se- 
cession sympathy,  and  some  indulged  in  abus- 
ive language  so  loud  and  demonstrative  that 
the  lieutenant's  two  officers,  and  six  or  eight 
armed  men  from  the  boat,  without  being 
called,  mounted  to  the  lieutenant's  assist- 
ance. In  these  unfriendly  demonstrations  the 
mail  agent  of  the  Trent,  one  Captam  Williams, 
a  retired  British  naval  officer,  made  himself 
especially  conspicuous  with  the  declaration 
that  he  was  the  ''  Queen's  representative," 
and  with  various  threats  of  the  consequences 
of  the  affair.  The  captain  of  the  Trent  firmly 
but  quietly  opposed  all  compliance  or  search, 
and  the  envoys  and  their  secretaries  protested 
Vol.  XXXVI.— 58. 


against  arrest,  whereujion  Lieutenant  Fairfax 
sent  one  of  his  officers  back  to  the  San  Jdcinto 
for  additional  force.  In  jierhaps  half  an  hour 
the  second  boat  returned  from  the  Snn  Ja- 
cinto with  some  twenty-four  additional  men. 
Lieutenant  Fairfax  now  proceeded  to  execute 
his  orders  without  actual  violence,  and  with 
all  the  politeness  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mason  and  Slidell,  and  their  secre- 
taries, foreseeing  the  inevitable,  had  retired 
to  their  state-rooms  to  jxick  their  luggage  ; 
thither  it  was  necessary  to  follow  them,  and 
there  the  presence  of  the  families  of  Slidell 
and  Eustis  created  some  slight  confusion,  and 
a  few  armed  marines  entered  the  cabin,  but 
were  sent  back.    The  final  act  of  cajjture  and 
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removal  was  then  carried  out  with  formal  stage 
solemnity.* 

Captain  Wilkes's  lirst  instruction  to  Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax  was  to  seize  the  T/vvz/as  a  prize, 
but,  as  he  al'terward  explained : 

I  forbore  to  seize  her,  however,  in  consequence  of 
inv  being  so  reiluceJ  in  officers  and  crew,  and  tiie  de- 
rangement it  would  cause  innocent  persons,  there  be- 
ing a  large  number  of  passengers,  who  would  have  been 
put  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  disap- 
pointment from  the  interruption  it  would  have  caused 
them  in  not  being  able  to  join  the  steamer  from  St. 
Thomas  for  Europe.! 

The  Ttriif  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
vovage,  while  the  Sa/i  Jacinto  steamed  away 
tor  Boston,  where  she  arrived  on  the  24th  of 
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November,  and  transferred  her  i)risoners  to 
Fort  Warren. 

The  whole   country  rang  with    exultation 

■  "  When  the  marines  and  some  armed  men  had  been 
formed,"  reports  Lieutenant  Fairfax,"  just  outside  of  the 
main  fleck  cabin,  where  these  four  gentlemen  liad  gone 
to  pack  up  their  baggage,  I  renewed  my  eff  jrts  to  in- 
duce them  to  accomi)any  me  on  board,  they  still  refus- 
ing to  accompany  me  unless  force  was  applied.  I  called 
in  to  my  assistance  four  or  five  officers,  and  first  taking 
hold  of  .Mr.  Mason's  shoulder,  with  another  officer  on 
the  opposite  side,  I  went  as  far  as  the  gang- way  of  the 
steamer,  and  fjelivered  him  over  to  Lieutenant  Greer, 
to  be  placed  in  the  boat.  I  then  returned  for  Mr. 
Slidcll,  who  insisted  that  I  must  apply  considerable 
force  to  get  him  to  go  with  me.  Calling  in  at  last 
three  officers,  he  also  was  taken  in  charge  and  handed 
over  to  Mr.  f;reer.  .Mr.  McP'arland  and  Mr.  Kustis, 
after  protesting,  went  '|uietly  into  the  Ijoat."  "There 
was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  board  at  this  time," 
says  another  report,  "  and  the  officers  and  passengers 


over  the  exploit.  The  feeling  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  general  luibhc  indignation 
at  the  unfriendliness  England  had  so  far  mani- 
fested to  the  L'nion  cause;  but  perhaps  more 
especially  because  the  two  persons  seized  had 
been  among  the  most  bitter  and  active  of  the 
secession  conspirators.  The  public  i)ress  lauded 
Captain  Wilkes,  Boston  gave  him  a  bancpiet, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  emphatic  approval.  He  congratu- 
lated him  "  on  the  great  public  service  "  he 
had  rendered  in  the  capture,  and  expressed 
only  the  reservation  that  his  conduct  in  omit- 
ting to  capture  the  vessel  must  not  be  allowed 
to  constitute  a  precedent.  |  ^^'hen  Congress 
met  on  the  2d  of  December  following,  the 
House  of  Representatives  immediately  passed 
a  resolution,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  thank- 
ing Captain  \Vilkes  for  his  "brave,  adroit,  and 
patriotic  conduct  " ;  while  by  other  resolutions 
the  President  was  requested  to  order  the  pris- 
oners into  close  confinement,  in  retaliation  for 
similar  treatment  by  the  rebels  of  certain  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  whole  strong  current  of 
public  feeling  approved  the  act  without  quali- 
fication, and  manifested  an  instant  and  united 
readiness  to  defend  it. 

President  Lincoln's  usual  cool  judgment  at 
once  recognized  the  dangers  and  complica- 
tions that  might  grow  out  of  the  occurrence.  A 
well-known  writer  has  recorded  what  he  said 
in  a  confidential  interview  on  the  day  the  news 
was  received  : 

I  fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  white  elephants. 
We  must  stick  to  American  jjrinciples  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  We  fouglit  Great  Biitain  for  insist- 
ing, by  theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do  precisely 
what  Cajitain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall 
now  protest  against  the  act,  and  demand  their  release, 
we  must  give  them  up,  apologize  for  the  act  as  a  viola- 
tion of  our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her  over  to 
keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowl- 
edge that  she  has  been  wrong  for  sixty  years.  ^  || 

The  Cabinet  generally  coincided  in  express- 
ing gratification  and  approval.  The  interna- 
tional questions  involved  came  upon  them  so 
suddenly  that  they  were  not  ready  with  de- 

of  the  steamer  were  addressing  us  by  numerous  oppro- 
brious epithets,  such  as  calling  us  jiirates,  villains, 
traitors,  etc."  (Report  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec.  2, 
1.S61.)  The  families  of  Slidcll  and  Kustis  had  mean- 
while been  tendered  the  use  of  the  cabin  of  the  Satt 
Jacinto,  if  they  preferred  to  accompany  the  prisoners; 
but  they  declined,  and  j)rocecded  in  the  '/'rctil. 

t  Report  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec.  2,  1861. 

X  Welles,  in  "  The  (lalaxy,"  May,  I S73,  pp.  647-649. 

*S  Lossing,  "Givil  War  in  the  United  .States,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  156. 

II  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  corroborated  the 
statementin  " 'I'lie Galaxy  "  for  May,  1873,  ]>.  647:  "The 
President,  with  whom  1  had  an  interview  immediately 
on  receiving  information  that  the  emissaries  were  ca])t- 
ured  and  on  board  the  San  Jariiita,  before  consultation 
with  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  discussed  with 
me  some  of  the  difficult  jwints  presented.     His  chief 
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cided  opinions  concerning  the  law 
and  policy  of  the  case;  besides,  the 
true  course  obviously  was  to  await 
the  action  of  Cireat  Britain. 

The  passengers  on  board  the 
Dent,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  her 
officers,  carried  the  news  of  the  capt- 
ure directly  to  England,  where  tlie 
incident  raised  a  storm  of  public 
opinion  even  more  violent  than  that 
in  tlie  United  States,  and  very  nat- 
urally on  the  opposite  side.  The 
Government  of  England  relied  for 
its  information  mainly  upon  the 
official  report  of  the  mail  agent, 
Captain  W^illiams,  who  had  made 
himself  so  officious  as  the  "  Queen's 
representative,"  and  who,  true  to  the 
secession  sympathies  manifested  by 
him  on  shipboard,  gave  his  report  a 
strong  coloring  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. English  public  feeling,  popular 
and  official,  smarted  under  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  had  perpe- 
trated a  gross  outrage,  and  the  clamor 
for  instant  redress  left  no  room  for 
any  calm  consideration  of  the  far- 
reaching  questions  of  international 
law  involved.  Thereseemedlittlepos- 
sibility  that  a  war  could  be  avoided, 
and  England  began  immediate  prep- 
arations for  such  an  emergency.  Some  eight 
thousand  troops  were  dispatched  to  Canada, 
ships  were  ordered  to  join  the  English  scpiad- 
rons  in  American  waters,  and  the  usual  procla- 
mation issued  prohibiting  the  export  of  arms 
and  certain  war  supplies. 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  news 
Lortl  Palmerston,  in  a  note  to  the  Queen, 
formulated  the  substance  of  a  demand  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States.    He  wrote : 

The  general  outline  and  tenor  which  appeared  to 
meet  the  opinions  of  the  Cabinet  would  be,  that  the 
Washington  Government  should  be  told  that  what 
has  been  done  is  a  violation  of  international  law 
and  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  your  Maj- 
esty's Government  trusts  that  the  act  will  be  disa- 
vowed, and  the  prisoners  set  free  and  restored  to 
British  protection  ;  and  that  Lord  Lyons  should  be 
instructed  that,  if  this  demand  is  refused,  lie  should 
retire  from  the  United  States.* 

On  the  following  day  the  formal  draft  of  the 
proposed  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons  was  laid 
before  the  Queen,  who,  together  with  Prince 
Albert,  examined  it  with  unusual  care.  The 
critical  character  of  the  communication,  and 
the  imminent  danger — the  almost  certainty 

anxiety — for  his  attention  liad  never  been  turned  to 
admiralty  law  and  naval  captures  —  was  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  tlie  prisoners,  who,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, would  be  elephants  on  our  hands,  that  we  could 
not  easily  dispose  of.    Public  indignation  was  so  over- 
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—  of  a  rupture  and  war  with  America  whit  h  it 
revealed,  made  a  j)rofound  impression  upon 
both.  Prince  Albert  was  already  suffering 
from  the  illness  which  tenninated  his  life  two 
weeks  afterward.  This  new  and  grave  political 
question  gave  him  a  sleepless  night.  "  He 
could  eat  no  breakfast,"  is  the  entry  in  her 
Majesty's  diary,  "  and  looked  very  wretched. 
But  still  he  was  well  enough  on  getting  up 
to  make  a  draft  for  me  to  write  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell, in  correction  of  his  draft  to  Lord  Lyons, 
sent  me  yesterday,  which  Albert  did  not  ap- 
prove." 

The  Queen  returns  these  important  drafts,  which 
u]ion  the  whole  she  approves  ;  but  she  cannot  hel|) 
feeling  that  the  main  draft  —  that  for  communication 
to  the  .'Vmcrican  Government  —  is  somewhat  meager. 
She  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  .American  cajitain  did  not  act  under  instruc- 
tions, or,  if  he  did,  that  he  misapprchende<l  them  — 
that  the  United  States  CJovernment  must  be  fully  aware 
that  the  British  Government  could  not  allow  its  flag 
to  be  insulted,  and  the  security  of  her  mail  comnmni- 
cations  to  be  placed  in  jeo]iardy;  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  C'niled 
States  (lovernment  intended  wantonly  to  put  an  insult 
U]ion  this  country,  and  to  add  to  their  many  distressing 


whelming  against  the  chief  conspirators  that  he  feared 
it  would  l>e  dilTicult  to  jirevent  severe  and  exemplary 
punishment,  which  he  always  deprecated." 

*  Martin,  "  Life  of  the  I'rince  Consort,"  Vol.  V.,  p. 
420. 
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complications  by  forcing  a  question  of  dispute  upon 
us  ;  and  that  we  are  therefore  glad  to  believe  that  upon 
a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  un- 
doubted breach  of  international  law  committed,  they 
would  spontaneously  offer  such  redress  as  alone  could 
.satisfy  this  country,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  and  a  suitable  apology.  * 

It  proved  to  be  the  last  political  memoran- 
dum he  ever  wrote.  The  exact  language  of 
hi.s  correction,  had  it  been  sent,  would  not  have 
been  well  calculated  to  soothe  the  irritated  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Americans.  To  the  charge  of 
"  violating  international  law,"  to  which  Pal- 
merston's  cohl  note  confined  itself,  he  added 
the  accu.sation  of"  wanton  insult,"  though  dis- 
claiming a  belief  that  it  was  intended.  l>ut  a 
kind  and  pacific  spirit  shines  through  his  mem- 
orandum as  a  whole,  and  it  is  evident  that  both 
the  Queen  and  himself,  gratefully  remembering 
the  welcome  America  had  lately  accorded  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  shrank  from  the  prospect  of 
an  angry  war.  In  this  the  Queen  unconsciously 
respondcfl  to  the  impulse  of  amity  and  good- 
will which  had  induced  the  President  to  modify 
so  materially  his  foreign  secretary's  dispatch  of 
the  2ist  of  May,  the  unpremeditated  thought 
of  the  ruler,  in  each  case,  Ijeing  at  once  wiser 
and  more  humane  than  the  first  intention  of 
the  diplomati.sts.  It  was  from  the  intention 
rather  than  the  worfls  of  the  Prince  that  the 


Queen's    ministers    took    their    cue 

and  modified  the  phraseology  into 
more  temperate  shape.  Earl  Russell 
wrote : 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in 
mind  the  friendly  relations  which  have  long 
-iil)sisted  between  t'.reat  Britain  and  the 
I  nited  States,  are  willing  to  believe  that 
the  United  States'  naval  officer  who  com- 
mitted this  aggression  was  not  acting  in 
uMiipliance  with  any  authority  from  his 
I  iMvernment,  or  that  if  he  conceived  himself 
i'>  be  so  authorized,  he  greatly  misunder- 
I'lod  the  instructions  he  had  received.  For 
'lii>  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
I'l    fully  aware  that  the  British  Government 

I  luld    not    allow    such    an    affront    to    the 

II  itional  honor  to  pass  without  full  repa- 
i.iiion,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  are 
i.uwilling  to  believe  that  it  could  be  the 
'  I  liberate  intention  of  the  Government  of 
ilie  United  States  unnecessarily  to  force 
II  to  discussion  between  the  two  Govern- 
n.entsaquestionof  so  grave  a  character,and 
'  ilh  regard  to  which  the  whole  British 
n.ilion  would  be  sure  to  entertain  such  una- 
iiiniity  of  feeling.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
iii'Mit,  tiierefore,  trust  that  when  this  matter 

li  ill  have  been  lirought  under  the  consider- 
.ilion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
'^i  ites,  that  Government  will  of  its  own  ac- 
mrd  offer  to  the  British  Government  such 
1 1  dress  as  alone  would  satisfy  the  British 
II  I 'ion,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four 
'  1  ntlemen  and  their  delivery  to  your  Lord- 
shij:),  in  order  that  they  may  again  be  placed 
under  British  protection,  and  a  suitable 
apology  for  the  aggression  which  has  been 
committed.  Should  these  terms  not  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Seward,  you  will  propose  them,  to  him.  t 

In  the  private  note  accompanying  this  for- 
mal dispatch  further  instruction  was  given, 
that  if  the  demand  were  not  substantially 
complied  with  in  seven  days,  I>ord  Lyons 
should  l)reak  off  di[)lomatic  relations  and  re- 
turn with  his  whole  legation  to  London.  Yet 
at  the  last  moment  Lord  Russell  himself  seems 
to  have  become  impressed  with  the  brow-beat- 
ing precipitancy  of  the  whole  i)roceeding,  for  he 
added  another  private  note,  better  calculated 
than  even  the  Queen's  modification  to  soften 
the  disagreeable  announcement  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government.    He  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons : 

My  wish  would  be,  that  at  your  first  interview  with 
Mr.  Seward  you  should  not  take  my  dispatch  with  you, 
but  should  |)repare  him  for  it  and  asU  liim  to  settle  it 
witli  the  President  and  the  ('al)inet  what  course  they 
will  ])ropose.  The  next  time  you  should  bring  my  dis- 
|)atch  and  read  it  to  him  fully.  If  he  asks  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  his  refusing  compliance,  I  think 
you  should  say  that  you  wish  to  leave  him  and  the 
I^resident  (juite  free  to  take  their  own  course,  and  that 
you  desire  to  abstain  from  anything  like  menace. t 

*  Martin,  "  Life  of  the  I'rince  Consort,"  Vol.  V.,  p. 
422. 

t  Karl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  Nov.  30,  1861,  Brit- 
ish "  Blue  Book." 

t  Inclosure  in  No.  49.    British  "  Blue  Book." 
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This  last  diplomatic  touch  reveals  that  the 
Ministry,  like  the  Queen,  shrank  from  war,  but 
that  it  desired  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
public  menace,  even  while  privately  disclaim- 
ing one. 

The  British  demand  reached  Washington 
on  the  19th  of  December.  It  happened,  for- 
tunately, that  Lord  Lyons  and  .Mr.  Seward 
were  on  excellent  terms  of  personal  friendship, 
aftd  the  British  envoy  was  therefore  able  to 
present  the  aftair  with  all  the  delicacy  which 
had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Russeil.  The 
Government  at  Washington  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  any  action  other  than  that  already 
mentioned.    Lord  Lyons  wrote : 

Mr.  Seward  received  my  communication  seriously 
and  with  di<^nity,  but  without  any  manifestation  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Some  furtlier  conversation  ensued  in 
consequence  of  questions  put  by  liiin  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  exact  character  of  the  di.spatcli.  At  tiic 
conclusion  he  asked  me  to  give  him  to-morrow  to 
consider  the  question,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
President.* 

Another  dispatch  from  Lord  Lyons  shows 
that  Mr.  Seward  asked  a  turther  delay,  and 
that  Lord  Russell's  communication  was  not 
formally  read  to  him  till  Monday,  the  23d  of 
December.! 

If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Welles,  Mr.  Seward  had  not  expected  so  seri- 
ous a  view  of  the  aftair  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  his  own  language  implies  as 
much  when,  in  a  private  letter  some  months 
afterward,  he  mentions  Lord  Lyons's  com- 
munication as  "  our  first  knowledge  that  the 
British  Government  proposed  to  make  it  a 
question  of  offense  or  insult,  and  so  of  war," 
adding:  "  If  I  had  been  as  tame  as  you  think 
would  have  been  wise  in  my  treatment  of  af- 
fairs with  that  country,  I  should  have  no  stand- 
ing in  my  own."  |  But  while  Mr.  Seward,  like 
most  other  Americans,  was  doubtless  elated 
by  the  first  news  that  the  rebel  envoys  were 
captured,  he  readily  discerned  that  the  inci- 
dent was  one  of  great  diplomatic  gravity  and 
likely  to  be  fruitful  of  prolonged  diplomatic 
contention.  Evidently  in  this  spirit,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reserving  to  the  United  States 
every  advantage  in  the  serious  discussion 
which  was  unavoidable,  he  prudently  wrote 
in  a  confidential  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 
November  27: 

I  forbear  from  speaking  of  the  capture  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell.  The  act  was  done  by  Commodore 
Wilkes  without  instructions,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government.  Lord  Lyons  has  judi- 
ciously refrained  from  all  communication  with  me  on 


*  Lyons  to  Russell,  Dec.  19,  1S61. 

t  Lyons  to  Russell,  Dec.  23,   1S61. 
Book." 

X  Seward  to  Weed,  March  2,  1862. 
August,  1870. 
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the  subject,  and  I  thought  it  equally  wise  to  reserve 
ourselves  until  we  hear  what  tlie  British  Government 
may  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  confidential  first  interviews  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  on 
this  important  topic  there  is  no  record.  From 
what  remains  we  may  easily  infer  that  the 
President  clearly  saw  the  inevitable  necessities 
surrounding  the  (luestion,  and  was  anxiously 
searching  some  method  of  preserving  to  the 
United  States  whatever  of  indirect  advantage 
might  accrue  from  compliance  with  the  Brit- 
ish demand,  and  of  making  that  compliance  as 
palatable  as  might  be  to  American  public  opin- 
ion. In  this  spirit  we  may  presume  he  wrote  the 
following  experimental  draft  of  a  dispatch, pre- 
served in  his  autograph  manuscrijjt.  Its  chief 
proposal  is  to  arbitrate  the  difliculty,  or  in  the 
alternative  seriously  to  examine  the  question 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  out  of  them  to  formulate 
a  binding  rule  for  both  nations  to  govern  sim- 
ilar cases.  It  was  an  honest  and  practical  sug- 
gestion to  turn  an  accidental  quarrel  into  a 
great  and  durable  transaction  for  the  better- 
ment of  international  law. 

The  dispatch  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  the  30th  of  November,  1S61,  and  of  which 
your  Lordship  kindly  furnished  me  a  copy,  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  President ;  and  he  directs 
me  to  say  that  if  there  existed  no  fact  or  facts  perti- 
nent to  the  case,  beyond  those  stated  in  said  dispatch, 
the  reparation  sought  by  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
States  would  be  justly  due,  and  should  be  promptly 
made.  The  President  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  press  for  a  categorical  an- 
swer upon  what  appears  to  him  to  be  only  a  partial  rec- 
ord, in  the  making  up  of  whicli  he  has  been  allowed 
no  part.  He  is  reluctant  to  volunteer  his  view  of  the 
case,  with  no  assurance  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  consent  to  hear  him ;  yet  this  much  he  di- 
rects me  to  say,  that  this  Government  has  intended  no 
affront  to  the  IJritish  flag, or  to  the  British  nation;  nor 
has  it  intended  to  force  into  discussion  an  embarrass- 
ing question,  all  which  is  evident  by  the  fact  hereby 
asserted,  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  by  the 
officer  without  orders  from,  or  expectation  of,  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  being  done,  it  was  no  longer  left  to  us 
to  consider  whether  we  might  not,  to  avoid  a  contro- 
versy, waive  an  unimportant  though  a  strict  right;  be- 
cause we  too,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  have  a  people 
justly  jealous  of  their  rights,  antl  in  whose  presence 
our  Government  could  uado  the  act  complained  of 
only  upon  a  fair  showing  tliat  it  was  wrong,  or  at  least 
very  questionable.  The  I'nited  States  Government 
and  people  are  still  willing  to  make  reparation  upon 
such  showing. 

.Vccordingly  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  in- 
quire whether  her  Majesty's  Government  will  hear  the 
United  States  upon  the  matter  in  question.  The  Presi- 
dent desires,  among  other  things,  to  bring  into  view, 
and  have  considered,  the  existing  rebellion  in  the  Unitcil 
States;  the  position  Great  Britain  has  assumed,  includ- 
ing her  M.-ijesty's  proclamation  in  relation  thereto; 
the  relation  the  persons  whose  seizure  is  the  subject 
of  complaint  bore  to  the  L'nited  States,  and  the  object 
of  their  voyage  at  the  time  they  were  seized;  the 
knowledge  which  the  master  of  the  Trent  had  of  their 
relation  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  object  of  their 
voyage,  at  the  time  he  received  them  on  board  for  the 
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voyage ;  the  place  of  the  seizure ;  and  the  iirece- 
dents  and  respective  positions  assumed,  in  analogous 
cases,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Upon  a  submission,  containing  the  foregoing  facts, 
with  those  set  forth  in  the  betore-nicntioned  dispatch 
to  your  Lordship,  together  with  all  other  facts  which 
either  partv  may  deem  material.  I  am  instructed  to 
say,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will,  if 
agreed  to  bv  her  Majesty's  Government,  go  to  such 
friendly  arbitration  as  is  usual  among  nations,  and  will 
abide  the  award. 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  her  Majesty's  Government 
may,  upon  the  same  record,  determine  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what,  reparation  is  due  from  the  United 
States  ;  provided  no  such  reparation  shall  be  different 
in  character  from,  nor  transcend,  that  proposed  by  your 
Lordship,  as  instructed  in  and  by  the  dispatch  aforesaid ; 
and  prodded  further,  that  the  determination  thus  made 
shall  be  the  law  for  all  future  analagous  cases  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.* 

We  mav  suppose  that  upon  consultation 
with  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  that, 
desirable  as  this  proceeding  might  be,  it  was 
precluded  by  the  im])atient,  inflexible  terms 
of  the  British  demand.  Only  three  days  of 
the  seven-days'  grace  remained ;  if  they  should 
not  by  the  coming  Thursday  agree  to  deliver 
Mason  and  Slidell,the  British  legation  would 
close  its  doors,  and  the  consternation  of  a 
double  war  would  fill  the  air.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  even  \vhile  writing  this  draft, 
Lincoln  had  intimated  to  his  Secretary  of 
State  the  need  of  finding  good  diplomatic 
reasons  for  surrendering  the  prisoners. 

A  note  of  Mr.  Seward  shows  us  that  the 
Cabinet  meetmg  to  consider  finally  the  Tre7it 
question  was  appointed  for  Tuesday  morning, 
December  24 ;  but  the  Secretary  says  that, 
availmg  himself  of  the  President's  permission, 
he  had  postponed  it  to  Wednesday  morning 
at  10  A,  .M.,  adding,  "  I  shall  then  be  ready." 
It  is  probably  true,  as  he  afterward  wrote,! 
that  the  whole  framing  of  his  dispatch  was 
left  to  his  own  ingenuity  and  judgment,  and 
that  neither  the  President  nor  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet  had  arrived  at  any  final  deter- 
mination. The  private  diary  of  Attorney- 
General  Bates  supplies  us  some  additional 
details : 

Cabinet  council  at  10  A.  M.,  December  25,  to  con- 
sider the  relations  with  England  on  Lord  Lyons's  de- 
mand of  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell ;  a  long 
and  interesting  session,  lasting  till  2  P.  M.  The  in- 
structions of  the  IJritish  Minister  to  Lord  Lyons  were 
read.  .  .  .  There  was  read  a  draft  of  answer  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  President's  experimental  draft  quoted 
above  was  not  read ;  there  is  no  mention  of 


either  the  reading  or  the  points  it  raised.  The 
whole  discussion  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  Seward's  paper.  There  was  some  des- 
ultory talk,  a  general  comparing  of  ruiv.ors 
and  outside  information,  a  reading  of  the  few- 
letters  which  had  been  received  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Sumner,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  was  invited  in, 
and  read  letters  he  had  received  from  John 
Bright  and  Richard  Cobden,  liberal  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  devoted  friends 
of  the  Union.  During  the  session  also  there 
was  handed  in  and  read  the  dispatch  just  re- 
ceived from  his  Government  by  M.  Mercier, 
the  French  minister,  and  which,  in  substance, 
took  the  English  view  of  the  matter.  The 
diary  continues: 

Mr.  Seward's  draft  of  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  was 
submitted  by  him,  and  examined  and  criticised  by  us 
with  apparently  perfect  candor  and  frankness.  All  of 
us  were  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
and  believed  that  upon  our  decision  depended  the 
dearest  interest,  probably  the  existence,  of  the  nation. 
L  waiving  the  question  of  legal  right, —  upon  which 
all  liurope  is  against  us,  and  also  many  of  our  own 
best  jurists, —  urged  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  that  to  go 
to  war  with  England  now  is  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  as  we  have  not  the  possession 
of  the  land,  nor  any  support  of  the  people  of  the  South. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  Britain  would  sweep  us 
from  all  the  Southern  waters.  Our  trade  would  be  ut- 
terly ruined,  and  our  treasury  bankrupt;  in  short,  that 
we  must  not  have  war  with  England. 

There  was  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  —  and  even  the  Presi- 
dent himself —  to  acknowledge  these  obvious  truths  ; 
but  all  yielded  to,  and  unanimously  concurred  in,  Mr. 
Seward's  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  after  some  verbal 
and  formal  amendments.  The  main  fear,  I  believe, 
was  the  displeasure  of  our  own  people  —  lest  they 
should  accuse  us  of  timidly  truckling  to  the  power 
of  England.  % 

The  published  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Secretary  Chase  give  somewliat  fully  his  opin- 
ion on  the  occasion : 

Mr.  Chase  thought  it  certainly  was  not  too  much  to 
expect  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  especially  of  a  nation  of 
the  same  blood,  religion,  and  characteristic  civilization 
as  our  own,  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  rights 
she  would  overlook  the  little  wrong;  nor  could  he 
then  persuade  himself  that,  were  all  the  circumstances 
known  to  the  English  Government  as  to  ours,  the  sur- 
render of  the  relael  commissioners  would  Ijc  insisted 
ujion.  The  Secretary  asserted  that  the  technical  right 
was  undoubtedly  with  England.  .  .  .  Were  the  cir- 
cumstances reversed,  our  Government  would,  Mr. 
Chase  thought,  acce]it  the  explanation,  and  let  England 
keep  her  rebels  ;  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
belief  that,  were  the  case  fairly  understood,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  would  do  likewise.  "  But,"  contin- 
ued Secretary  Chase,  "we  cannot  afford  delays.  While 


•Lincoln,  unpublished  MS.  concede  the  case.    Yet  it  was  heartily  unanimous  in 

♦  The  consideration  of  the  7>r«/ case  was  crowded  the  actual  result  after  two  days'  examination,  and  in 

out  by  pressing;  donrtestic  affairs  until  Christmas  Day.  favor  of  the  release.    Remember  thai  in  a  council  like 

It  wa*  considered  on  my  presentation  of  it  on  the  25th  ours    there  are    some  strong  wills  to  be    reconciled. 

and  26th  of  I>cccnd)cr.    The fiovernment,  when  it  took  [Seward  to  Weed,  Jan.  22,  1862.    Weed,  "  Autobiog- 

^he  sohjcct  up,  had  no  idea  of  the  grounds  upon  which  raphy,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  409.] 

tt  woold  explain  its  action,  nor  did  it  believe  it  would  %  Bates,  Diary.    Unpublished  MS. 
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the  matter  hangs  in  uncertainty  the  public  mind  will 
remain  disquieted,  our  commerce  will  suffer  serious 
harm,  our  action  against  tiie  rebels  must  be  greatly 
hindered,  and  the  restoration  of  our  prosperity  — 
largely  identitied  with  that  of  all  nations  —  must  be 
delayed.  Better,  then,  to  make  now  the  sacrifice  of  feel- 
ing involved  in  the  surrender  of  these  reljcls,  than 
even  avoid  it  by  the  delays  which  explanations  must 
occasion.  I  give  my  adhesion,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  arrived. 
It  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  me.  Rather  tiian  consent 
to  the  liberation  of  these  men,  I  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing I  possess.  But  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  while  nothing  but  severest  retribution  is  due  to 
them,  the  surrender  under  existing  circumstances  is 
but  simply  doing  right — simply  proving  faithful  to 
our  own  ideas  and  traditions  under  strong  temptations 
to  violate  them  ;  simply  giving  to  England  and  the 
world  the  most  signal  proof  that  the  American  nation 
will  not  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
flicting just  punishment  on  rebels,  commit  even  a  tech- 
nical wrong  against  neutrals."* 

In  these  two  recorded  opinions  are  reflected 
the  substantial  tone  and  temper  of  the  Cabinet 
discussion,  which  ended,  as  both  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Seward  have  stated,  in  a  unanimous  con- 
currence in  the  letter  of  reply  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  That  long  and  re- 
markably able  document  must  be  read  in  full, 
both  to  understand  the  wide  range  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  treated  and  the  clearness  and 
force  of  his  language  and  argument.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  his  chief  literary  triumphs. 
There  is  room  here  only  to  indicate  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  his  examination.  First, 
he  held  that  the  four  persons  seized  and  their 
dispatches  were  contraband  of  war;  secondly, 
that  Captain  Wilkes  had  a  right  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  detain  and  search  the  Trent ; 
thirdly,  that  he  exercised  the  right  in  a  lawful 
and  proper  manner;  fourthly,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  capture  the  contraband  found.  The 
real  issue  of  the  case  centered  in  the  fifth 
question :  "  Did  Captain  Wilkes  exercise  the 
right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conform- 
ity with  the  law  of  nations  ? "  Reciting 
the  deficiency  of  recognized  rules  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Seward  held  that  only  by  taking 
the  vessel  before  a  prize  court  could  the  ex- 
istence of  contraband  be  lawfully  established ; 
and  that  Captain  Wilkes  having  released  the 
vessel  from  capture,  the  necessary  judicial 
examination  was  prevented,  and  the  capture 
left  unfinished  or  abandoned. 

Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  continued: 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
British  Government,  by  a  very  simple  and  natural 
statement  of  the  facts  and  analysis  of  the  law  appli- 
cable to  them,  that  this  Government  has  neither  medi- 
tated, nor  practiced,  nor  approved  any  deliberate  wrong 


in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have  called  its  atten- 
tion, and,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  has  happened 
has  been  simply  an  inadvc-rtency,  consisting  in  a  de- 
parture by  the  naval  officer,  free  from  any  wrongful 
motive,  from  a  rule  uncertainly  established,  and  jjrob- 
ably  by  the  several  parties  concerned  either  imperfectly 
understood  or  entirely  unknown.  For  this  error  the 
British  Cjovernment  has  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
reparation  that  we,  as  an  mdependent  State,  should 
exjiect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  other  friendly  na- 
tion in  a  similar  case.  .  .  .  If  I  decide  this  case  in 
favor  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disavow  its  most 
cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon 
its  essential  policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the 
sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  those  jirinciplcs  and  adhere  to 
that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself.  .  .  . 
The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  military 
custody  at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
They  will  Ijc  cheerfully  liberated. t 

\\\\\\  the  formal  delivery  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  and  their  secretaries  to  the  custody 
of  the  British  minister,  the  diplomatic  incident 
was  completed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Lord  Russell,  on  his  part,  while  annoimcing 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  difiered  from 
Mr.  Seward  in  some  of  the  conclusions  |  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  nevertheless  acknowl- 
edged that  the  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment constituted  "  the  reparation  which  her 
Majesty  and  the  British  nation  had  a  right 
to  expect."  §  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  merely  the  rulers  and  Cabinets  of  both 
nations,  but  also  those  of  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  were  relieved  from  an  oppress- 
ive apprehension  by  this  termination  of  the 
aftair. 

If  from  one  point  of  view  the  United  States 
suffered  a  certain  diplomatic  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation, it  became,  in  another  light,  a  real  in- 
ternational victory.  The  turn  of  a  flairs  placed 
not  only  England,  but  France  and  other  na- 
tions as  well,  distinctly  on  their  good  behavior. 
In  the  face  of  this  American  example  of  mod- 
eration they  could  no  longer  so  openly  brave 
the  liberal  sentiment  of  their  own  people  by 
the  countenance  they  had  hitherto  given  the 
rebellion.  So  far  from  improving  or  enhancing 
the  hostile  mission  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the 
adventure  they  had  undergone  served  to  di- 
minish their  importance  and  circumscribe  their 
influence.  The  very  act  of  their  liberation 
comi)elled  the  British  authorities  sharj^ly  to 
define  the  hollow  pretense  under  which  they 
were  sent.  In  his  instructions  to  the  British 
Government  vessel  which  received  them  at 
Provincetown  and  conveyed  them  to  England, 
Lord  Lyons  wrote  : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  remind  you  that 
these  gentlemen  have  no  official  character.    It  will  be 


*  Warden,  "  Life  of  Chase,"  pp.  393, 394.  seizure,  were  not  contraband  ;  secondly,  that  the  bring- 

t  Seward  to  Lvons,  Dec.  26,  1861.  ing  of  the  Trent  before  a  prize  court,  though  it  would 

X  In  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons  of  Jan.  23,  1862,  in  alter  the  character    would  not   diminish    the   offense 

which  he  discusses  the  questions  at  some  length.  Lord  against  the  law  of  nations. 

Russell  held  :   first,  that  Mason  and   Slidell  and  their  $  Russell  to  Lyons,  Jan.  10,  1862." 

supposed  dispatches,  under  the  circumstances  of  their 
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right  for  you  to  receive  them  with  all  courtesy  and  re- 
spect as  pri^-ate  gentlemen  of  distinction  ;  but  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  pay  to  them  any  of  those  honors 
which  are  paid  to  official  persons.* 

The  same  result  in  a  larger  degree  awaited 
their  advent  in  Europe.  Under  the  uitense 
publicity  of  which  they  had  been  the  subject, 
ofticials'of  all  degrees  were  in  a  measure  com- 


pelled to  avoid  them  as  political  "  suspects." 
Mason  was  received  in  England  with  cold  and 
studied  neglect :  while  Slidell  in  France,  though 
privately  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.,  finally  found  himself  a  victim  instead 
of  a  beneficiary  of  his  selfishness. 

*  Lyons    to    Commander    Hewett,  Dec.    30,    1861. 
British  "Blue  Book." 
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THE     SONG     SPARROW. 

THE  sparrow  family  is  a  large  one.  There 
may  be  twenty  species,  half  of  which,  at 
least,  spend  their  summer  in  New  England. 
The  song  sparrows  are  the  most  numerous, 
sing  the  most,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  variety 
of  melody.  Standing  near  a  small  pond  re- 
centlv.I  heard  a  song  sparrow  sing  four  distinct 
songs  within  twenty  minutes,  repeating  each 
several  times. 


,  ,  ,  e£e££gs  r-f.  1'. 


I  have  more  than  twenty  songs  of  this  spar- 
row, and  have  heard  him  in  many  other  forms. 
He  generally  gives  a  fine  trill  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  his  song.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
introduced  in  the  middle,  and  occasionally  is 
omitted,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  There  is  a  marked  difterence  in  the 
quality  and  volume  of  the  voices  of  flifterent  in- 
dividuals. During  the  season  of  1885  I  listened 
almost  daily  to  the  strongest  and  best  sparrow 
voice  that  I  have  ever  heard.  There  was  a 
fullness  and  richness,  particularly  in  the  trills, 
that  reminded  one  of  the  bewitching  tones  of 
the  wood-thrush,  'i'hcse  are  some  of  his  songs : 


\£. 


^    ^  ^         ^  That  the  singers  of  any  species  sing  ex- 

^    ^  -5rrtf=:5^-ifl    actly  alike,  with  the  same  voice  and  style,  and 

in  the  same  key  always,  is  a  great  mistake. 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  sing- 
ing of  old  and  young  birds.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  oriole,  the  tanager,  and  the  bobo- 
link. The  voice  of  a  birtl  four  years  old  is 
very  much  fuller  and  better  than  that  of  a 
yearling;  just  as  his  plumage  is  deeper  and 
richer  in  color. 

The  song  sparrow  comes  soon  after  the 
bluebird  and  the  robin,  and  sings  from  the 
time  of  his  coming  till  the  close  of  summer. 
Unlike  his  cousin,  the  field  sparrow,  he  seems 
to  seek  the  companionship  of  man.  Sitting 
near  an  open  window  one  day  last  summer, 
as  was  my  habit,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  singing  of  a  song  sparrow  perched  upon 
a  twig  not  far  away.  Fancying  thnt  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me  individually,  I  responded 
with  an  occasional  whisde. 

He  listened  with  evident  interest,  his  head 
on  one  side  and  his  eye  rolled  up.  For  many 
days  in  succession  he  came  at  about  the  same 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  perching  in  the  same 
place  sung  his  cheery  and  varied  songs,  listen- 
ing in  turn  to  my  whistles. 

THE    FIELD    SPAkROW. 

This  sparrow,  less  common  than  the  song 
or  the  chipping  sparrow,  resembles  these  in 
appearance  and  habits.  He  is  not  so  social, 
preferring  the  fields  and  pastures  and  bushy 
lots.  When  Wilson  wrote,  "  None  of  our  birds 
have  been  more  imperfectly  described  than 
the  family  of  the  finch  tribe  usually  called 
sparrows,"  he  wrote  well;  but  when  he  wrote 
of  this  one,  "  It  has  no  song,"  he  brought 
himself  under  his  own  criticism.  And  when 
Dr.  Coues,  on  the  contrary,  describes  him  as 
"  very  melodious,  with  an  extensive  and  varied 


score  to  sing  from,"  and  further,  as  possessing 
"unusual  compass  of  vocal  powers,"  he  much 
better  describes  the  song  sparrow.  The  field 
sparrow  is  surely  a  fine  singer,  and  he  may 
have  several  songs.  1  have  he;ird  him  in  one 
only ;  but  that  one,  though  short,  it  would  be 
hard  to  ecjual.  As  a  scientific  composition  it 
stands  nearly  if  not  quite  alone.  Dr.  Coues 
(luotes  Mr.  Minot  on  the  singing  of  this  bird. 
"They  o])en  with  a  few  exquisitely  modulated 
whistles,  each  higher  and  a  little  louder  than 
the  preceding,  and  close  with  a  sweet  trill." 
The  song  does  begin  with  two  or  three  well- 
separated  tones  —  or  "whistles,"  if  you  please; 
but  I  discover  no  modulation,  nor  is  each 
higher  than  the  preceding,  the  opening  tones 
bemg  on  the  same  i)itch.  However,  the  song, 
both  in  ])ower  and  rapidity,  increases  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  by  no  means  recjuires  "  un- 
usual compass";  simply  the  interval  of  a  minor 
third. 

When  we  consider  the  genius  displayed  in 
combining  so  beautifully  the  essence  of  the 
three  grand  principles  of  sound,  length,  pitch, 
and  power,  its  brevity  and  limited  compass 
make  it  all  the  more  wonderful.  Scarcely  any- 
thing in  rhythmics  and  dynamics  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  give  a  perfect  accelerando  and 
crescendo  ;  and  the  use  of  the  chromatic  scale 
by  which  the  field  sparrow  rises  in  his  lyric 
flight  involves  the  very  pith  of  melodic  ability. 
This  little  musician  has  explored  the  whole 
realm  of  sound,  and  condensed  its  beauties  in 
perfection  into  one  short  song. 
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Accelerando  et  Crescendo. 

Simeon  Pease  Cheney. 


MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

"Such,  poets,  is  your  bride,  the  Muse!   .   .   . 

a  hidden  ground 

Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within." 

Matthew  Arnold,  Austerity  of  Poetry. 

AUSTERE,  sedate,  the  chisel  in  his  hand, 
He  carved  his  statue  from  a  flawless  stone, 

That  faultless  verse,  whose  earnest  undertone 

Echoes  the  music  of  his  Grecian  land. 
Like  Sophocles  on  that  yEgean  strand 

He  walked  by  night,  and  watched  life's  sea  alone, 

Amid  a  temperate,  not  the  tropic  zone. 

Girt  round  by  cool  waves  and  a  crystal  sand. 
And  yet  the  world's  heart  in  his  pulses  stirred ; 

He  looked  abroad  across  life's  wind-swept  jjlain, 

And  many  a  wandering  mariner  has  heard 
His  warning  hail,  and  as  the  blasts  increase. 

Has  listened,  till  he  passed  the  reefs  again, 

And  floated  safely  in  his  port  of  Peace. 

William   P.  Andrews. 


WAITING    FOR   THE    BUGLE. 

WE  wait  for  the  bugle  ;  the  night-dews  are  cold, 
The  hmbs  of  the  soldiers  feel  jaded  and  old, 
The  field  of  our  bivouac  is  windy  and  bare. 
There  is  lead  in  our  joints,  there  is  frost  in  our  hair. 
The  future  is  veiled  and  its  fortunes  unknown 
As  we  lie  with  hushed  breath  till  the  bugle  is  blown. 

At  the  sound  of  that  bugle  each  comrade  shall  spring 
Like  an  arrow  released  from  the  strain  of  the  string: 
The  courage,  the  impulse  of  youth  shall  come  back 
To  banish  the  chill  of  the  drear  bivouac. 
And  sorrows  and  losses  and  cares  fade  away 
When  that  life-giving  signal  proclaims  the  new  day. 

Though  the  bivouac  of  age  may  put  ice  in  our  veins, 
And  no  fiber  of  steel  in  our  sinew  remains ; 
Though  the  comrades  of  yesterday's  march  are  not  here, 
And  the  sunlight  seems  pale  and  the  branches  are  sear, — 
Though  the  sound  of  our  cheering  dies  down  to  a  moan. 
We  shall  find  our  lost  youth  when  the  bugle  is  blown. 


Thomas  IVentworih  Higginson. 


THE    HIGH    TIDE    AT    GETTYSBURG. 

BY   AN    EX-CONFEDERATE    SOLDIER. 

A  CLOUD  possessed  the  hollow  field, 
The  gathering  battle's  smoky  shield. 
Athwart  the  gloom  the  lightning  flashed. 
And  through  the  cloud  some  horsemen  dashed, 
And  from  the  heights  the  thunder  pealed. 

Then  at  the  brief  command  of  Lee 
Moved  out  that  matchless  infantry, 
AVith  Pickett  leading  grandly  down. 
To  rush  against  the  roaring  crown 
Of  those  dread  heights  of  destiny. 

Far  heard  above  the  angry  guns 

A  cry  across  the  tumult  runs, — 

The  voice  that  rang  through  Shiloh's  woods 

And  Chickamauga's  solitudes, 

The  fierce  South  cheering  on  her  sons ! 

Ah,  how  the  withering  tempest  blew 
Against  the  front  of  Pettigrew  ! 
A  Kamsin  wind  that  scorched  and  singed 
Like  that  infernal  flame  that  fringed 
The  British  squares  at  Waterloo ! 

A  thousand  fell  where  Kemper  led ; 
A  thousand  died  where  (Harnett  bled  : 
In  blinding  flame  and  strangling  smoke 
The  remnant  through  the  batteries  broke 
And  crossed  the  works  with  Armistead. 
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"  Once  more  in  Glory's  van  with  me !  " 
Virginia  cried  to  Tennessee  : 
"  We  two  together,  come  what  may, 
Shall  stand  upon  these  works  to-day  !  " 
(The  reddest  day  in  history.) 

Brave  Tennessee!    In  reckless  way 
Virginia  heard  her  comrade  say  : 
"  Close  round  this  rent  and  ritldled  rag !  " 
What  time  she  set  her  battle-flag 
Amid  the  guns  of  Doubleday. 

But  who  shall  break  the  guards  that  wait 
Before  the  awful  face  of  Fate  ? 
The  tattered  standards  of  the  South 
Were  shriveled  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  all  her  hopes  were  desolate. 

In  vain  the  IV-nnesseean  set 
His  breast  a;^ainst  the  bayonet! 
In  vain  Virginia  charged  and  raged, 
A  tigress  in  her  wrath  uncaged, 
Till  all  the  hill  was  red  and  wet ! 

Above  the  bayonets,  mixed  and  crossed, 
Men  saw  a  gray,  gigantic  ghost 
Receding  through  the  battle-cloud. 
And  heard  across  the  tempest  loud 
The  death-cry  of  a  nation  lost ! 

The  brave  went  down  !    Widiout  disgrace 
They  leaped  to  Ruin's  red  embrace. 
They  only  heard  Fame's  thunders  wake, 
And  saw  the  dazzling  sun-burst  break 
In  smiles  on  Glory's  bloody  face ! 

They  fell,  who  lifted  up  a  hand 
And  bade  the  sun  in  heaven  to  stand  ! 
They  smote  and  fell,  who  set  the  bars 
Against  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
And  stayed  the  march  of  Motherland  ! 

They  stood,  who  saw  the  future  come 
On  through  the  fight's  delirium! 
They  smote  and  stood,  who  held  the  hope 
Of  nations  on  that  slijjpery  slope 
Amid  the  cheers  of  Christendom  ! 

God  lives  !    He  forged  the  iron  \\  ill 
That  clutched  and  held  that  trembling  hill. 
God  lives  and  reigns !    He  Iniilt  and  lent 
The  heights  for  Freedom's  battlement 
Where  floats  her  flag  in  triumph  still ! 

Fold  up  the  banners!    Smelt  the  guns! 
Love  rules.    Her  gentler  purpose  runs. 
A  mighty  mother  turns  in  tears 
The  pages  of  her  battle  years, 
Lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons! 

Will  H.   Thompson. 


THE  CAREER  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  RAM  "ALBEMARLE." 

I.  HER  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SERVICE. 


BY  HER  BUILDER. 


DURING  the  spring  of  1S63, 
having  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  construct  war  vessels,  of 
one  sort  or  another,  for  the 
Confederate  Government,  at 
ditferent  points  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
I  undertook  a  contract  with  the 
Navy  Department  to  build  an 
iron-clad  gun-boat,  intended, 
if  ever  completed,  to  operate 

?>  ^  on  the  waters  of  Albemarle  and 

Pamlico  Sounds.  A  point  on 
the  Roanoke  River,  in  Halifax 

pwrroFTHEBMOKE-sTACK  Countv,  North  CaroUna,  about 

or  THE  "ALBEMARLE."  ,     .  '•Ill  1  r 

thirty  miles  below  the  town  or 
Weldon,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  river  rises  and  falls,  as 
is  well  known,  and  it  was  necessary  to  locate 
the  yard  on  ground  sufficiently  free  from  over- 
flow to  admit  of  uninterrupted  work  for  at  least 
twelve  months.  No  vessel  was  ever  constructed 
under  more  adverse  circumstances.  The  ship- 
yard was  established  in  a  corn-field,  where 
the  ground  had  already  been  marked  out  and 
planted  for  the  coming  crop,  but  the  owner 
of  the  land  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  enterprise,  and  aided  me  then  and  after- 
wards, in  a  thousand  w^ays,  to  accomplish  the 
end  I  had  in  view.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  obtain  machinery  suitable  for  the  work  in 


hand.  Here  and  there,  scattered  about  the  sur- 
rounding country,  a  portable  saw-mill,  black- 
smith's forge,  or  other  apparatus  was  found, 
however,  and  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhoods 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  not  slow  to 
render  me  assistance,  but  cooperated,  cordially, 
in  the  completion  of  the  iron-clad,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  one  year  from  the  laying  of  the 
keel,  during  which  innumerable  difficulties 
were  overcome  by  constant  application,  de- 
termined effort,  and  incessant  labor,  day  and 
night,  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking. 

Seizing  an  opportunity  offered  by  compara- 
tively high  water,  the  boat  was  launched, 
though  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  re- 
sult, for  the  yard  being  on  a  bluff  she  had  to 
take  a  jump,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was 
"  hogged "  in  the  attempt,  but  to  our  great 
gratification  did  not  thereby  spring  a  leak. 

The  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared 
by  John  L.  Porter,  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Confederate  Navy,  who  availed  himself  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  his  experience  in  con- 
verting the  frigate  Merrimac  into  the  iron- 
clad Virginia  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard. 

The  Albemarle  was  152  feet  long  between 
perpendiculars  ;  her  extreme  width  was  45 
feet ;  her  depth  from  the  gun-deck  to  the 
keel  was  9  feet,  and  when  launched  she  drew 
61.^  feet  of  water,  but  after  being  ironed  and 
completed  her  draught  was  about  8  feet.  The 
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keel  was  laid,  and  construction  was  commenced 
by  bolting  down,  across  the  center,  a  piece  of 
frame  timber,  which  was  of  yellow  pine,  eight 
by  ten  inches.  Another  frame  of  the  same  size 
was  then  dovetailed  into  this,  extending  out- 
wardly at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  forming  the 
side,  and  at  the  outer  end  of  this  the  frame 
for  the  shield  was  also  dovetailed,  the  angle 


Oak  knees  were  bolted  in,  to  act  as  braces  and 
su])])orts  for  the  shield. 

The  armament  consisted  of  two  rifled 
"  Brooke  "  guns  mounted  on  pivot-carriages, 
each  gun  working  through  three  port-holes, 
as  occasion  retjuired,  there  being  one  port- 
hole at  each  end  of  the  shield  and  two  on 
each   side.     These   were   protected   by   iron 
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being  35  degrees,  and  then  the  top  deck  was 
added,  and  so  on  around  to  the  other  end  of 
the  bottom  beam.  Other  beams  were  then 
bolted  down  to  the  keel,  and  to  the  one  first 
fastened,  and  so  on,  working  fore  and  aft,  the 
main-deck  beams  being  interposed  from  stem 
to  stern.  The  shield  was  60  feet  in  length  and 
octagonal  in  form.  When  this  part  of  the 
work  was  completed  she  was  a  solid  boat, 
built  of  pine  frames,  and  if  calked  would  have 
floated  in  that  condition,  but  she  was  after- 
wards covered  with  4-inch  planking,  laid  on 
longitudinally,  as  ships  are  usually  planked,  and 
this  was  properly  calked  and  pitched,  cotton 
being  used  for  calking  instead  of  oakum,  the 
latter  being  very  scarce  and  the  former  almost 
the  only  article  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
Much  of  the  timber  was  hauled  long  distances. 
Three  portable  saw-mills  were  obtained,  one 
of  which  was  located  at  the  yard,  the  others 
being  moved  about  from  time  to  time  to  such 
growing  timber  as  could  be  procured. 

The  iron  plating  consisted  of  two  courses, 
7  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  mostly 
rolled  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  Richmond. 
The  first  course  was  laid  lengthwise,  over  a 
wooden  backing,  16  inches  in  thickness,  a  2- 
inch  space,  filled  in  with  wood,  being  left  l)e- 
tween  each  two  layers  to  afford  space  for  l)olt- 
ing  the  outer  course  through  the  whole  shield, 
and  the  outer  course  was  laid  flush,  firming  a 
smooth  surface,  similar  to  that  of  the  Virt^iiiia. 
The  inner  part  of  the  shield  was  covered  with 
a  thin  course  of  planking,  nicely  dressed, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  protection  from  sj)linters. 
Vol.  XXXVI.— 60. 


covers  lowered  and  raised  by  a  contrivance 
worked  on  the  gun-deck.  She  had  two  pro- 
pellers driven  by  two  engines  of  200-horse 
power  each,  with  20-inch  cylinders,  steam 
being  supplied  by  two  flue  boilers,  and  the 
shafting  was  geared  together. 

The  sides  were  covered  from  the  knuckle, 
four  feet  below  the  deck,  with  iron  jilates  two 
inches  thick. 

The  prow  was  built  of  oak,  running  iS  feet 
back,  on  center  keelson,  and  solidly  bolted, 
and  it  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  iron 
plating,  2  inches  thick  and,  tapering  off  to  a 
4-inch  edge,  formed  the  ram. 

The  work  of  putting  on  the  armor  was 
prosecuted  for  some  time  under  the  most  dis- 
heartening circumstances,  on  account  of  the 
difliculty  of  drilling  holes  in  the  iron  intended 
for  her  armor.  But  one  small  engine  and  drill 
could  be  had,  and  it  required,  at  the  best, 
twenty  minutes  to  drill  an  inch  and  a  ([uarter 
hole  through  the  plates,  and  it  looked  as 
if  we  would  never  accomj)lish  the  task.  But 
•'  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and 
one  of  my  associates  in  the  enterprise,  Peter 
E.  Smith,  of  Scotland  Neck.  North  Carolina, 
invented  and  made  a  twist-drill  with  which  the 
work  of  drilling  a  hole  could  lie  done  in  four 
minutes,  the  drill  cutting  out  the  iron  in  shav- 
ings instead  of  fine  powder. 

For  many  reasons  it  was  thought  judicious 
to  remove  the  boat  to  the  town  of  Halifax, 
about  twenty  miles  up  tlie  river,  and  the  work 
of  conijiletion,  ])utting  in  her  machinery,  ar- 
mament, etc.,  was  done  at  that  point,  although 
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the  actual  finishing  touches  were  not  given 
until  a  tew  days  before  going  into  action  at 
Plymouth. 

Forges  were  erected  on  her  decks,  and  black- 
smiths and  carpenters  were  kept  hard  at 
work  as  she  floated  down  the  river  to  her 
destination. 

Captain  James  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Confed- 
erate Xavy,  was  detailed  by  the  department 
to  watch  the  construction  of  the  vessel  and  to 
take  command  when  she  went  into  commis- 
sion. He  made  every  effort  to  hasten  the  com- 
pletion of  the  boat.  He  was  a  bold  and  gallant 
officer,  and  in  the  battles  in  which  he  subse- 
quently engaged  he  proved  himself  a  hero. 
Of  him  it  was  said  that  "  he  would  fight  a 
powder  magazine  with  a  coal  of  fire,"  and  if 
such  a  necessity  could  by  any  possibility  have 
existed  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  it  had  been  decided 
at  headquarters  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  recapture  the  town  of  Plymouth. 
General  Hoke  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
laiifi  forces,  and  Caj^tain  Cooke  received  or- 
ders to  cooperate.  Accordingly  Hoke's  divis- 
ion proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth 
and  surrounded  the  town  from  the  river  above 
to  the  river  below,  and  j^reparation  was  made 
to  storm  the  forts  and  jjreastworks  as  soon 
as  the  Albemarle  could  clear  the  river  front 
of  the  Federal  war  vessels  protecting  the  place 
with  their  guns. 

On  the  morning  of  .\j>ril  18.  1864,  the  Al- 
hemarle  left  the  town  of  Hamilton  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  towards  Plymouth, 
going  stern  foremost,  with  chains  dragging 
from  the  bow,  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
making  it  impracticable  to  steer  with  her  head 


down-stream.  She  came  to  anchor  about  three 
miles  above  Plymouth,  and  a  mile  or  so  above 
the  battery  on  the  bluft'at  Warren's  Neck,  near 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  where  torpedoes,  sunken 
vessels,  piles,  and  other  obstructions  had  been 
placed.  An  exploring  expedition  was  sent  out, 
under  command  of  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
which  returned  in  about  two  hours,  with  the 
report  that  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
pass  the  obstructions.  Thereupon  the  fires 
were  banked,  and  the  officers  and  crew  not 
on  duty  retired  to  rest. 

Having  accompanied  Captain  Cooke  as  a 
volunteer  aide,  and  feeling  intensely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  apparent  intention  of  lying  at 
anchor  all  that  night,  and  believing  that  it 
was  "  then  or  never  "  with  the  ram  if  she  was 
to  accomplish  anything,  and  that  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
obstructions  and  batteries  in  the  day-time, 
I  requested  permission  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation.  Captain  Cooke  cordially 
assenting,  and  Pilot  John  Luck  and  two  of 
the  few  experienced  seamen  on  board  volun- 
teering their  services,  we  set  forth  in  a  small 
lifeboat,  taking  with  us  a  long  pole,  and  arriv- 
ing at  the  obstructions  proceeded  to  take 
soundings.  To  our  great  joy  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  ten  feet  of  water  over 
and  above  the  obstructions.  This  was  due  to 
the  remarkable  freshet  then  prevailing;  the 
proverbial  "  oldest  inhabitant "  said,  after- 
wards, that  such  high  water  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Roanoke  River.  Pushing  on 
down   the  stream  to  Plymouth,  and  taking 
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advantage  of  the  shadow  of  the  trees  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town,  we 
watched  the  Federal  transports  taking  onboard 
the  women  and  children  who  were  being  sent 
away  for  safety,  on  account  of  the  approach- 
nig  bombardment.  With  muffled  oars,  and 
almost  afraid  to  breathe,  we  made  our  way 
back  up  the  river,  hugging  close  to  the  north- 
ern bank,  and  reached  the  ram  about  i 
o'clock,  reporting  to  Captain  Cooke  that  it 
was  practicable  to  pass  the  obstructions  pro- 
vided the  boat  was  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  indomitable  commander  in- 
stantly aroused  his  men,  gave  the  order  to 
get  up  steam,  slipped  the  cables  in  his  impa- 
tience to  be  off,  and  started  down  the  river. 
The  obstructions  were  soon  reached  and  safely 
passed,  under  a  fire  from  the  fort  at  Warren's 
Xeck  which  was  not  returned.  Protected  by 
the  iron-clad  shield,  to  those  on  board  the 
noise  made  by  the  shot  and  shell  as  they 
struck  the  boat  sounded  no  louder  than  pel)- 
bles  thrown  against  an  empty  barrel.  At 
Boyle's  Mill,  lower  down,  there  was  another 
fort  upon  which  was  mounted  a  very  heav)- 
gun.  This  was  also  safely  passed,  and  we 
then  discovered  two  steamers  coming  up 
the  river.  They  proved  to  be  the  Miami  and 
the  Soiithficld* 


The  two  ships  were  lashed  together  with  long 
spars,  and  with  cliains  festooned  between  them. 
The  plan  of  Captain  Flusser,  who  commanded, 
was  to  run  his  vessels  so  as  to  get  the  Albe- 
tnarle  betv/een  the  two,  which  would  have 
placed  the  ram  at  a  great  disatlvantage,  if  not 
altogether  at  his  mercy;  but  Pilot  John  Luck, 
acting  under  orders  from  Captain  Cooke,  ran 
the  ram  close  to  the  southern  shore;  and  then 
suddenly  turning  toward  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  going  with  the  current,  the  throt- 
tles, in  obedience  to  his  bell,  being  wide  open, 
he  dashed  the  prow  of  the  Albcniarh'  into  the 
side  of  the  SoiitJificld,  making  an  opening  large 
enough  to  carry  her  to  the  bottom  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  story.  Part 
of  her  crew  went  down  with  her.t 

The  chain-])lates  on  the  forward  dock  of  the 
Albemarle  became  entangled  in  the  frame  of 
the  sinking  vessel,  and  her  bow  was  carried 
down  to  such  a  depth  that  water  poured  into 
her  port-holes  in  great  volume,  and  she  would 
soon  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Soiithjichi,  had 
not  the  latter  vessel  reached  the  bottom,  and 
then,  turning  over  on  her  side,  released  the 
ram,  thus  allowing  her  to  come  up  on  an  even 
keel.  The  Miami,  right  alongside,  had  opened 
fire  with  her  heavy  guns,  and  so  close  were  the 
vessels  touether  that  a  shell  with  a  ten-second 


*  The  Miami  carried  6  9-incli  suns,  i  loo-pouiuler  tlie  former,  inchuling  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C. 

Parrott  rifle,  and  I   24-pounder  S.    B.    howitzer,  and  A.  French,  her  commander,  and  forty-two  of  her  men 

the  ferry-boat  Soiithfield  5  9-inch,  I  ico-pounder  Tar-  were   rescued    hy  the   Miviii  and   the    otlier    Union 

rott,  and  i  12-pounder  howitzer. —  Editor.  vessels;  the  remainder  were  eilhei;  drowned  or  cap- 

t  Of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  SouthfieU,  seven  of  tured.—  EuiTOR. 
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fuse,  fired  by  Captain  Flusser,  after  striking  the 
Albemarle  rebounded  and  exploded,  killing 
the  gallant  man  who  pulled  the  laniard,  tear- 
ing him  almost  to  pieces.  Notwithstanding  the 
death  of  Flusser,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
board  the  ram,  which  was  heroically  resisted 
by  as  many  of  the  crew  as  could  be  crowded 
on  the  top  deck,  who  were  supplied  with 
loaded  nuiskets  passed  up  by  their  comrades 
below.  The  Miami.,  a  powerful  and  very  fast 
side-wheeler,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  Albe- 
marle without  receiving  a  blow  froni  her  ram, 
and  retired  below  Plymouth,  into  Albemarle 
Sound.* 

Captain  Cooke  having  successfully  carried 
out  his  part  of  the  programme,  General  Hoke 
attacked  the  fortifications  the  next  morning 
and  carried  them;  not, however,  without  heavy 
loss.  Ransom's  brigade  alone  leaving  500 
dead  and  womided  on  the  field,  in  their  most 
heroic  charge  upon  the  breastworks  protect- 
ing the  eastern  front  of  the  town.  General 
Wessells,  commanding  the  Federal  forces,  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  surrendered  only  when 
further  eftbrt  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  During  the  attack  the  Albemarle  held 
the  river  front,  according  to  contract,  and  all 
day  long  poured  shot  and  sh^ll  into  the  resist- 
ing forts  with  her  two  guns. 

On  May  5,  1864,  Captain  Cooke  left  the 
Roanoke  River  with  the  Albemarle  and  two 


tenders,  the  Bombsliell  and  Collon  Plant,  and 
entered  the  Sound  with  the  intention  of  re- 
covering, if  ])Ossible,  the  control  of  the  two 
Sounds,  imd  ultimately  of  Halteras  Inlet.  He 
proceeded  about  sixteen  miles  on  an  east-north- 
easterly course,  when  the  Federal  squadron, 
consisting  of  seven  well-armed  gun-boats,  the 
Mallabesell,  Sassaciis,  llyaliisi/i!^,  Whitehead, 
Miami,  Commodore  Hull,  and  Ceres,  all  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Melancton  Smith, 
hove  in  sight,  and  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon 
approached  in  double  line  of  battle,  the  Mat- 
tabeseil  being  in  advance.  I'hey  proceeded  to 
surround  the  Albemarle,  and  hurled  at  her 
their  heaviest  shot,t  at  distances  averaging 
less  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  Albemarle 
responded  effectively,  but  her  boats  were  soon 
shot  away,  hersmoke-stack  was  riddled,  many 
iron  plates  in  her  shield  were  injured  and 
broken,  and  the  after-gun  was  broken  off 
eighteen  inches  from  the  muzzle,  and  rendered 
useless.  This  terrible  fire  continued,  without 
intermission,  until  about  5  p.  m.,  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  doul)le-ender  Sassacus  selected 
his  opportunity,  and  with  all  steam  on  struck 
the  Albemarle  squarely  just  abaft  her  starboard 
beam,  causing  every  timber  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  blow  to  groan,  though  none  gave  way. 
The  pressure  from  the  revolving  wheel  of 
the  Sassacus  was  so  great  that  it  forced  the 
after  deck  of  the  ram  se\  eral  feet  below  the 


*  The  following  admirably  clear  and  succinct  account 
of  the  fight  is  given  by  Acting  Master  William  N. 
Wells,  of  the  Miami,  in  his  report  of  April  23  to 
Admiral  Lee: 

"  The  siege  commenced  Sabbath  afternoon,  April 
17,  by  an  artillery  fire  upon  Fort  Gray.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  April  iS,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  5, 
the  enemy  tried  to  carry  by  storm  Fort  Gray,  Ijut  were 
repulsed.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th  heavy  artillery 
opened  fire  upon  the  town  and  breastworks.  Then 
the  fight  became  general.  Up  to  this  time  the  gun- 
boats Soiithficld  and  Miami  were  chained  together  in 
preparation  to  encounter  the  ram.  They  were  then 
separated.  The  Southfit'ld,  moving  up  the  river,  opened 
fire  over  the  town.  The  Miami,  moving  down  the 
river,  opened  a  cross-fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  were 
charging  upon  Fort  Williams.  The  firing,  being  very 
exact,  caused  the  enemy  to  fall  back.  After  three  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  fort,  at  9  o'clock  the  firing  ceased 
from  the  enemy,  they  having  withdrawn  from  range. 
Commander  Flusser  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Gen- 
eral Wessells  to  learn  the  result  of  the  day's  fight. 
The  messenger  returned  at  10  P.  M.,  having  delivered 
the  message,  and  bearing  one  from  (General  Wessells 
to  Commander  Flusser,  stating  that  the  fire  from  the 
naval  vessels  was  very  satisfactory  and  effective  —  so 
much  so  that  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy 
broke  and  retreated;  also  desired  that  the  Miami 
miglit  be  kept  below  the  town  to  prevent  a  flank  move- 
ment by  the  enemy.  At  10 :  30  P.  M.,  steamer  Soitthftcld 
came  down  and  anchored  near.  At  12:20  A.  .M.,  April 
19,  the  Soutlifield  came  alongside  to  rechain  the  two 
steamers  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  the  ram  having  been 
seen  by  Ca]5tain  I5arrett,  of  the  Wliitehcad,  and  re- 
ported by  him  as  coming  down  the  river.  At  3:  45  A. 
M.  the  gun-boat  Ceres  came  down,  passing  near,  giving 


the  alarm  that  the  ram  was  close  upon  her.  I  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  acquaint  Commander  Flusser  of  the 
information.  He  immediately  came  on  deck,  and  or- 
dered both  vessels  to  steam  ahead  as  far  as  possible 
and  run  the  ram  clown.  No  sooner  than  given  was  the 
order  obeyed.  Our  starboard  chain  was  slijipcd  and 
bells  rung  to  go  ahead  fast.  In  obetlience  to  the  order, 
the  steamers  were  in  one  minute  moving  uji  the  river, 
the  ram  making  for  us.  In  less  than  two  minutes  from 
the  time  she  was  reported,  she  struck  us  upon  our  port 
bow  near  the  water-line,  gouging  two  planks  nearly 
through  for  ten  feet ;  at  ih.e  same  time  striking  the 
So/i//i/ir/(i  with  her  prow  upon  the  starboard  bow, 
causing  the  Soiithjield  to  sink  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the 
battery  could  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  ram,  both 
steamers,  tlie  Soittlifwld  and  Miami,  commenced  firing 
solid  shot  from  the  lOO-pound  I'arrotl  rifles  and  il-inch 
Dalilgren  guns  ;  thev  making  no  perce)>tib]e  indenta- 
tions in  her  armor.  Commander  P'lusser  fired  the 
first  three  shots  jiersonaliy  from  the  Miami,  the  third 
being  a  ten-second  Dahlgren  shell,  ii-inch.  It  was 
directly  after  that  fire  tliat  he  was  killed  by  j^ieces  of 
shell ;  several  of  the  gun's  crew  were  wounded  at  the 
same  time.  Our  bow  liawser  being  stranded,  the 
Miami  swung  round  to  starboard,  giving  the  ram  a 
chance  to  pierce  us.  Necessity  rcf|uircd  the  engine  to 
be  reversed  in  motion  to  straighten  the  vessel  in  the 
river,  to  prevent  going  upon  the  bank  of  tlie  river,  and 
to  bring  the  rifle  gun  to  bear  upon  tlie  ram.  During 
the  time  of  straightening  the  steamer  the  ram  had  also 
straightened,  and  was  making  for  us.  From  the  fatal 
effects  of  her  ]irow  upon  the  SoiithJicld  and  of  our 
sustaining  injury,  I  deemed  it  useless  to  sacritice  the 
Miami  in  the  same  way." 

tThe  Union  fleet  had  32  guns  :}nd  23  howitzers,  a 
total  of  55. —  Editor. 
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surface  of  the  water,  and  created  an  impres- 
sion on  board  that  she  was  about  to  sink. 
Some  of  the  crew  became  demorahzed,  but  the 
calm  voice  of  the  undismayed  captain  checked 
the  incipient  disorder,  with  the  command, 
"  Stand  to  your  guns,  and  if  we  must  sink  let 
us  go  down  hke  brave  men." 

The  Albemaih-  soon  recovered,  and  sent  a 
shot  at  her  assailant  which  passed  through 
one  of  the  latter's  boilers,  the  hissing  steam 
disabling  a  number  of  the  crew.  Yet  the  disci- 
pline on  the  Sassaciis  was  such  that,  notwith- 
standing the  natural  consternation  under  these 
appalling  circumstances,  two  of  her  guns  con- 
tinued to  fire  on  the  Albemarle  until  she  drifted 
out  of  the  arena  of  batde.  Two  of  the  fleet 
attempted  to  foul  the  propellers  of  the  ram 
with  a  large  fishing-seine  which  they  had  pre- 
\-iously  procured  for  the  purpose,  but  the  line 
parted  in  paying  it  out.  Then  they  tried  to 
blow  her  up  with  a  torpedo,  but  failed.    No 


equal  conflict  continued  until  night.  Some  of 
the  Federal  vessels  were  more  or  less  disabled, 
and  both  sides  were  doubtless  well  content  to 
draw  off.  Captain  Cooke  had  on  board  a 
supply  of  bacon  and  lard,  and  this  sort  of  fuel 
being  available  to  burn  without  draught  from 
a  smoke-stack,  he  was  able  to  make  sufficient 
steam  to  get  the  boat  back  to  Plymouth,  where 
she  tied  up  to  her  wharf  covered  with  wounds 
and  with  glory. 

The  Albemarle  in  her  difterent  engagements 
was  struck  a  great  many  times  by  shot  and 
shell,*  and  yet  but  one  man  lost  his  life,  and 
that  was  caused  by  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
Miami,  the  imprudent  sailor  having  put  his 
head  out  of  one  of  the  port-holes  to  see  what 
was  going  on  outside. 

Captain  Cooke  was  at  once  promoted  and 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  Confederate 
naval  forces  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
Albemarle  remained  tied  to  her  wharf  at  Plym- 
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better  .success  attended  an  effort  to  throw  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  down  her  smoke-stack,  or 
what  was  left  of  it,  for  it  was  riddled  with 
holes  from  shot  and  .shell.  This  smoke-stack 
had  lost  its  rapacity  for  drawing,  and  the  boat 
lay  a  helpless  mass  on  the  water.  While  in 
this  condition  every  effort  was  made  by  her 
numerous  enemies  to  destroy  her.    The  un- 


outh  until  the  night  of  October  27,  1864, 
when  Lieutenant  William  B.  Cushing,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  performed  the  daring  feat 
of  destroying  her  with  a  torpedo.  Having 
procured  a  torpedo-boat  so  constructed  as  to 
be  very  fast,  for  a  short  distance,  and  with  the 

*  The  upper  section  alone  of  the  smoke-stack  has 
1 14  holes  iTiadc  Ijy  shot  and  shell. —  G.  E. 
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exhaust  steam  so  arranged  as  to  be  noiseless, 
he  proceeded,  with  a  crew  of  fourteen  men, 
up  the  Roanoke  River.  Ckiards  had  been  sta- 
tioned by  the  Confederate  mihtary  commamlcr 
on  the  wreck  of  the  Southfield,  wliose  top  deck 
was  then  above  water,  but  they  failed  to  see 
the  boat.  A  boom  of  logs  had  been  arranged 
around  the  Albemarle,  distant  about  thirt)*  feet 
from  her  side.  Captain  Cooke  had  planned 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  this  ar- 
rangement before  giving  up  the  command  of 
the  vessel  to  Captain  A.  F.  Warley.  Cushing 
ran  his  boat  up  to  these  logs,  and  there,  under 
a  hot  fire,  lowered  and  exploded  the  torpedo 
under  the  Albemarle's  bottom,  causmg  her  to 
settle  down  and  finally  to  sink  at  the  wharf 
The  torpedo-boat  and  crew  were  captured ; 
but  Cushing  refusing  to  surrender,  though 
twice  called  upon  so  to  do,  sprang  into  the 
river,  dived  to  the  bottom,  and  swam  across 
to  a  swamp  opposite  the  town,  thus  making 
his  escape;  and  on  the  next  night,  after  hav- 
ing experienced  great  suffering,  wandering 
through  the  swamp,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  small  canoe,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the 
fleet. 

The  river  front  being  no  longer  protected, 
and  no  appliances  for  raising  the  sunken  vessel 


CAPTAIN    ALEXANDF.R     F.    WARLEY,    C.    S.    N. 

being  available,  on  October  31  the  Federal 
forces  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of 
Plymouth.* 

Gilbert  Elliott. 


II.     THE    "ALBEMARLE"    AND     THE    "  SASSACUS. 


AN     ATTEMPT   TO     RUN     DOWN    AN     IRON-CLAD     WITH     A    WoODKN     SHIP. 


THE  United  States  steamer  Sassaciis  was 
one  of  several  wooden  side-wheel  ships, 
known  as  "  double-enders,"  built  for  speed, 
light  draught,  and  ease  of  manoeuvre  in  battle, 
as  they  could  go  ahead  or  back  with  equal 
facility.  She  carried  four  9-inch  Dahlgren 
guns  and  two  loo-pounder  Parrott  rifles.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  1864,  this  ship,  while  engaged, 
together  with  the  Mattabesett,  Wyaliisiiig,  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  with  the  Confeder- 
ate iron-clad  Albemarle  in  Albemarle  Sound, 
was,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F.  A.  Roe,  and  with  all  the  speed 
attainable,  driven  down  upon  the  ram,  strik- 
ing full  and  square  at  the  junction  of  its  ar- 
mored roof  and  deck.  It  was  the  first  attenijit 
of  the  kind  and  deserves  a  place  in  history. 
This  sketch  is  an  endeavor  to  recall  only  the 
part  taken  in  the  engagement  by  the  Sassacus 
in  her  attempt  to  run  down  the  ram. 

One  can  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  such  an  undertaking  by  remembering 
that  on  a  ship  in  battle  you  are  on  a  floating 
target,  through  which  the  enemy's  shell  may 
bring  not  only  the  carnage  of  explosion  but 


an  equally  unpleasant  visitor  —  the  sea.  To 
hurl  this  egg-shell  target  against  a  rock  would 
be  dangerous,  but  to  hurl  it  against  an  iron- 
clad bristling  with  guns,  or  to  plant  it  upon 
the  muzzles  of  loo-pounder  Brooke  or  Par- 
rott rifles,  with  all  the  chances  of  a  sheer- 
ing off  of  the  iron-clad,  and  a  subseciuent 
ramming  process  about  which  no  two  opin- 
ions ever  existed,  is  more  than  dangerous. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1864,  Plymouth,  N.  C, 
was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  by  land 
and  river.  On  the  20th  it  was  captured,  the 
ram  .llbema/ie  having  sunk  the  Soiithpild 
and  driven  oft"  the  other  I'nion  vessels. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Albemarle,  with  the 
captured  steamer  Bombshell,  and  the  steamer 
Cotton  Plant,  laden  with  troops,  came  down  the 
river.  The  double-enders  .\fattabesett,  Sassa- 
cus, IVyalnsing,  and  Miami,  together  with  the 
smaller  vessels,  Whiteliead,  Ceres,  and  Commo- 
dore Hull,  steamed  up  to  give  battle. 

The  Union  jnan  of  attack  was  for  the  large 
vessels  to  pass  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ram 
without  endangering  their  wheels,  deliver  their 
fire,  and  then  round  to  for  a  second  discharge. 


*T'he  Allifiiiarle  was  subsequently  raised  and  towed     of  her  armament,  machinery,  etc.,  she  was  sold,  Oct. 
to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  after  being  stripped     15, 1867,10  J.  N.  Leonard  &  Co.,  for  $3200. —  Editor. 
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The  smaller  vessels  were  to  take  care  of  thirty 
amied  launches,  which  were  expected  to  ac- 
company the  iron-clad.  The  Micii/ii  carried  a 
torpedo  to  be  exploded  under  the  enemy,  and 
a  strong  net  or  seine  to  foul  her  propeller. 

All  eves  were  fixed  on  this  second  JSIerri- 
mac  as,  like  a  floating  fortress,  she  came  down 
the  bav.  A  puff  of  smoke  from  her  bow  port 
opened  the  ball,  followed  quickly  by  another, 
the  shells  aimed  skillfully  at  the  pivot-rifle  of 
the   leading  ship,  Mattabeseit,  cutting   away 
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rail  and  spars,  and  wounding  six  men  at  the 
gun.  The  enemy  then  headed  straight  for  her, 
in  imitation  of  the  iMerriinac,  but  by  a  skill- 
ful management  of  the  helm  the  Maitabesett 
rounded  her  bow,*  closely  followed  by  our 
own  ship,  the  Sassacus,  which  at  close  quar- 
ters gave  her  a  broadside  of  solid  9-inch  shot. 
The  guns  might  as  well  have  fired  blank  car- 
tridges, for  the  shot  skimmed  off  into  the  air, 
and  even  the  100-pound  solid  shot  from 
the  pivot-rifle  glanced  from  the  sloping  roof 
into  space  with  no  apparent  effect.  The  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  that  comes  from  the  failure 
of  heavy  guns  to  make  any  mark  on  an  ad- 
vancing foe  can  never  be  descril>ed.  One  is 
like  a  man  with  a  bodkin  before  a  (Jorgon  or 
a  Dragon,  a  man  with  straws  before  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut. 

'I'o  adrl  to  the  feeling  in  this  instance,  the 


rapid  firing  from  the  different  ships,  the  clouds 
of  smoke,  the  changes  of  position  to  avoid 
being  run  down,  the  watchfulness  to  get  a  shot 
into  the  ports  of  the  ram,  as  they  quickly 
opened  to  deliver  their  well-directed  fire, 
kept  ahve  the  constant  danger  of  our  ships 
firing  into  or  entangling  each  other.  The 
crash  of  bulwarks  and  rendmg  of  exploding 
shells  which  were  fired  by  the  ram,  but  which 
it  was  utterly  useless  to  fire  from  our  own  guns, 
gave  confused  sensations  of  a  general  and  pro- 
miscuous melee,  rather  than  a  well-ordered 
attack;  nevertheless  the  plan  designed  was 
being  carried  out,  hopeless  as  it  seemed.  As 
our  own  ship  delivered  her  broadside,  and 
fired  the  pivot-rifle  with  great  rapidity  at  roof, 
and  port,  and  hull,  and  smoke-stack,  trying  to 
find  a  weak  spot,  the  ram  headed  for  us  and 
narrowly  passed  our  stern.  She  was  foiled  in 
this  attempt,  as  we  were  under  full  headway, 
and  swiftly  rounding  her  with  a  hard-port  helm, 
we  delivered  a  broadside  at  her  consort,  the 
Bombshell,  each  shot  hulling  her.  We  now 
headed  for  the  latter  ship,  going  within  hail. 

Thus  far  in  the  action  our  pivot-rifle  astern 
had  had  but  small  chance  to  fire,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gun,  a  broad-shouldered,  brawny 
fellow,  was  now  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  des- 
peration at  holding  his  giant  gun  in  leash,  and 
as  we  came  up  to  the  BiWibs]ieU\'\Q  mounted 
the  rail,  and,  naked  to  the  waist,  he  brandished 
a  huge  boarding-pistol  and  shouted,  "  Haul 
down  your  flag  and  surrender,  or  we  '11  blow 
you  out  of  the  water!  "  The  flag  came  down, 
and  the  Biviibshell  was  ordered  to  drop  out 
of  action  and  anchor,  which  she  did.  Of  this 
surrender  I  shall  have  more  to  say  farther  on. 

Now  came  the  decisive  moment,  for  by 
this  action,  which  was  in  reality  a  manoeuvre 
of  our  commander,  we  had  acquired  a  distance 
from  the  ram  of  about  four  hundred  yards, 
and  the  latter,  to  evade  the  Mattabeseit,  had 
sheered  off  a  little  and  lay  broadside  to  us. 
The  Union  ships  were  now  on  both  sides  of 
the  ram  with  engines  stopped.  Commander 
Roe  saw  the  opportunity,  which  an  instant's 
delay  would  forfeit,  and  boldly  met  the  crisis 
of  the  engagement.  To  the  engineer  he  cried, 
"  Crowd  waste  and  oil  in  the  fires  and  back 
slowly  !  Give  her  all  the  steam  she  can  carry  !  " 
To  Acting-Master  Boutelle  he  said,  "Lay  her 
course  for  the  junction  of  the  casemate  and 
the  hull!"  Then  came  four  bells,  and  with 
full  steam  and  open  throttle  the  ship  sprang 
forward  like  a  living  thing.    It  was  a  moment 


"  If  the  Afalla/jesefl  rounflcl  the  Low  of  llic  A/l>e-  resents  the  ram  as  retreating  towards  ihe  Roanoke, 
marie,  [hi:  latter  mu-.thave  Ijeen  heaflin^u|)  the  sounrl  wlule  I-ieulenant-Comniander  Roc  describes  Iier  as  in 
at  th','  time;  in  other  worrls,  she  must  have  turned  such  a  position  that  slie  would  necessarily  have  lieen 
previous  to  the  a^lvance  of  the  Union  fleet.  Upon  this  heading;  towards  llie  advancing  squadron.  The  con- 
point  the  report*  of  the  captains  of  the  douhle-cndcrs  flict  of  opinion  was  doubtless  due  to  the  similarity  in 
give  conflicting  testimony.    Commander  P'ebijjer  rep  the  two  ends  of  the  ram.—  Kihtor. 
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of  intense  strain  and  anxiety.  The  guns  ceased  ward  to  the  designated  spot.    Then  came  the 

firing,  the  smoke  Hfted  from  the  ram,  and  we  order,  "All  hands  lie  down  !  "  and  with  a  crash 

saw  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  evade  that  shook  the  ship  like  an  earthquake,  we 

the  shock.     Straight  as  an  arrow  we  shot  for-  struck  full  and  square  on  the  iron  hull,  careen- 

UNION    FORCE    IN   THE   ACTION    IN   ALBEMARLE   SOUND,   MAY    5,  1S64. 

Captain  Melancton  Smith,  commanding. 

Doidle-Enders  :  Mattabesett,  Commander  John  C.  Febiger ;  Sassacus,  Lieutenant-Commander  Francis  A.  Roc;  IFya/ust'ng, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Walter  W.  Queen;  Miami,  .A.cting  Volunteer  Lieutc-nant  Charles  A.  French.  Fkrry-boat  :  Commodore  Hull, 
-Acting  Master  Francis  Josselyn.     Ginuoats:    W'kitrlu-aJ,  .\cting  Ensign  G.  W.  Barrett;    Ceres,  Acting  .Master  H.  H.  Foster. 
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ing  it  over  and  tearing  away  our  own  bows, 
ripping  and  straming  our  timbers  at  the  water- 
line.  The  enemy's  Hghts  were  put  out.  and 
his  men  hurled  from  their  feet,  and,  as  we 
learned  afterward,  it  was  thought  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  all  over  with  them.  Our  ship  quiv- 
ered for  an  instant,  but  held  fast,  and  the  swift 
plash  of  the  paddles  showed  that  the  engines 
were  uninjured.  My  own  station  was  in  the 
bow,  on  the  main-deck,  on  a  line  with  the 


ACTING    MASTER    CHARLES    A.    BOITELLE,    U.    S.    N. 

enemy's  guns.  Through  the  starboard  shutter, 
which  had  been  partly  jarred  off  by  the  con- 
cussion, I  saw  the  port  of  the  ram  not  ten 
feet  away.  It  opened ;  and  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  I  saw  the  grim  muzzle  of  a  cannon, 
the  straining  gun's-crew  naked  to  the  waist 
and  blackened  with  powder ;  then  a  blaze,  a 
roar  and  rush  of  the  shell  as  it  crashed  through, 
whirling  me  round  and  dashing  me  to  the 
deck. 

Both  ships  were  under  headway,  and  as  the 
ram  advanced,  our  shattered  bows  clinging  to 
the  iron  casemate  were  twisted  round,  and  a 
second  shot  from  a  Brooke  gun  almost  touch- 
ing our  side  crashed  through,  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  cloud  of  steam  and  boiling 
water  that  filled  the  forward  decks  as  our 
overcharged  boilers,  pierced  by  the  shot,  emp- 
tied their  contents  with  a  shrill  scream  that 
dro.vnedfor  an  instant  the  roarof  the  guns.  The 
shouts  of  command  and  the  cries  of  scalded, 
woundefl,  and  blinded  men  mingled  with  the 
rattle  of  small  arms  that  told  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  above.  The  ship  surged  heavily 
to  |Km  as  the  great  weight  of  water  in  the 
boilers  was  expended,  and  over  the  cry,  "  The 
ship  is  sinking:  "  came  the  shout,  "  All  hands 
repel  boarders  on  starboard  bow  !  " 


The  men  below,  wild  with  the  boiling 
steam,  sprang  to  the  ladder  with  pistol  and 
cutlass,  and  gained  the  bulwarks;  but  men 
in  the  rigging  with  muskets  and  hand  gre- 
nades, and  the  well-directed  tire  from  the  crews 
of  the  guns,  soon  baffled  the  attempt  of  the 
Confederates  to  gain  our  decks.  To  send  our 
crew  on  the  grated  top  of  the  iron-clad  would 
have  been  madness. 

The  horrid  tumult,  always  characteristic  of 
battle,  was  intensified  by  the  cries  of  agony 
from  the  scalded  and  frantic  men.  Wounds 
may  rend,  and  blood  flow,  and  grim  heroism 
keep  the  teeth  set  firm  in  silence;  but  to  be 
boiled  alive  —  to  have  the  flesh  drop  from  the 
face  and  hands,  to  strip  off  in  sodden  mass 
from  the  body  as  the  clothing  is  torn  away  in 
savage  eagerness  for  relief,  will  bring  screams 
from  the  stoutest  lips.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
when  every  man  had  left  the  engine  room,  our 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  Hobby,  although  badly 
scalded,  stood  with  heroism  at  his  post;  nor 
did  he  leave  it  till  after  the  action,  when  he 
was  brought  up,  blinded  and  helpless,  to  the 
deck.  I  had  often  before  been  in  battle ;  had 
stepped  over  the  decks  of  a  steamer  in  the 
MerriDiac  fight  when  a  shell  had  exploded, 
covering  the  deck  with  fragments  of  human 
bodies,  literally  tearing  to  pieces  the  men 
on  the  small  vessel  as  she  lay  alongside  the 
JMinncsota,  but  never  before  had  I  experienced 
such  a  sickening  sensation  of  horror  as  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  bow  of  the  Sassaciis  lay  for 
thirteen  minutes  on  the  roof  of  the  Albemarle. 
An  officer  of  the  Wyahisiiig  says  that  when 
the  dense  smoke  and  steam  enveloped  us  they 
thought  we  had  sunk,  till  the  flash  of  our  guns 
burst  through  the  clouds,  followed  by  flash 
after  flash  in  quick  succession  as  our  men  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  explosion. 

In  Commander  Febiger's  report  the  time  of 
our  contact  was  said  to  be  "  some  few  minutes." 
To  us,  at  least,  there  seemed  time  enough  for 
the  other  ships  to  close  in  on  the  ram  and 
sink  her,  or  sink  beside  her,  and  it  was  thirteen 
minutes  as  timed  by  an  officer,  who  told  me; 
but  the  other  shijjs  were  silent,  and  with 
stopped  engines  looked  on  as  the  clouds 
closed  over  us  in  the  grim  and  final  struggle. 

Captain  French  of  the  Mia/iii,  who  had 
bravely  fought  his  ship  at  close  quarters,  and 
often  at  the  ship's  length,  vainly  tried  to  get 
bows  on,  to  come  to  our  assistance  and  use 
his  torpedo;  but  his  ship  steered  badly,  and  he 
was  unable  to  reach  us  before  we  dropped  away. 
In  the  mean  time  the  IVyalnsing  ?,\gy\di\ei\.  that 
she  was  sinking  —  a  mistake,  but  one  that 
affected  materially  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
We  struck  exactly  at  the  spot  for  which  we  had 
aimed;  and,  contrary  to  the  diagram  given  in 
the  naval  report  for  that  year,  the  headway  of 
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"all   hands   lie   down!" 


both  ships  twisted  our  bows,  and  brought  us 
broadside  to  broadside  —  our  bows  at  the  en- 
emy's stern  and  our  starboard  paddle-wheel 
on  the  forward  starboard  angle  of  his  casemate. 
Against  the  report  mentioned,  I  not  only 
place  my  own  observation,  but  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  written  statement  of  the  navi- 
gator, Boutelle,  now  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Maine. 

At  length  we  drifted  off  the  ram,  and  our 
pivot -gun,  which  had  been  fired  incessantly 
by  Ensign  Mayer,  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle 
with  the  enemy's  guns,  was  kept  at  work  till 
we  were  out  of  range. 

The  official  report  says  that  the  other  ships 
were  then  got  in  line  and  fired  at  the  enemy, 
also  attempting  to  lay  the  seine  to  foul  his  pro- 
peller—  a  task  that  proved,  alas,  as  impracti- 
cable as  that  of  injuring  him  by  the  fire  of  the 
guns.  While  we  were  alongside,  and  had 
drifted  broadside  to  broadside,  our  9-inch 
Dahlgren  guns  had  been  depressed  till  the 
shot  would  strike  at  right  angles,  and  the 
solid  iron  would  bound  from  the  roof  into  the 
air  like  marbles,  and  with  as  little  imjiression. 
Fragments  even  of  our  loo-pound  rifle-shots, 
at  close  range,  came  back  on  our  own  decks. 

At  dusk  the  ram  steamed  into  the  Roanoke 
River.  Had  assistance  been  rendered  during 
the  long  thirteen  minutes  that  the  Sassaciis 
lay  over  the  ports  of  the  Albt'iiiarlc,  the  hero- 
ism of  Commander  Roe  would  have  electrified 
the  public  and  made  his  name,  as  it  should 
be,  imperishable  in  the  annals  of  naval  war- 
fare.   There  was  no  lack  of  couratre  on  the 


other  ships,  and  the  previous  loss  of  the 
Sont/ij7e/(/,i\\e  signal  from  the  ]lya/i/sifii:^\.hdi\. 
she  was  sinking,  the  apparent  loss  of  our  shijj, 
and  the  loss  of  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina 
if  more  were  disabled,  dictated  the  prudent 
course  they  adopted. 

Of  the  official  reports,  which  gave  no  prom- 
inence to  the  achievement  of  Commander 
Roe  and  have  placed  an  erroneous  record  on 
the  page  of  history,  I  speak  only  with  regret. 
He  was  asked  to  correct  his  report  as  to  the 
speed  of  our  ship.  He  had  said  we  were  go- 
ing at  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  and  the  naval 
report  says,  "  He  was  not  disjjosed  to  make 
the  original  correction."  I  should  think  not!  — 
when  the  speed  could  only  be  estimated  by 
his  own  officers,  and  the  navigator  says  clearly 
in  his  report  eleveti  knots.  We  had  perha])s 
the  swiftest  ship  in  the  navy.  We  had  backed 
slowly  to  increase  the  distance ;  with  furious 
fires  and  a  gagged  engine  working  at  the  full 
stroke  of  the  pistons, —  a  run  of  over  four 
hundred  yards,  with  eager  and  excited  men 
counting  the  revolutions  of  our  paddles;  who 
should  give  the  more  correct  statement  ? 

The  ship  first  in  the  line  claimed  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bontbshcll.  The  captain  of  that 
vessel,' afterward  a  ])risoner  on  our  ship,  said 
he  surrendered  to  the  second  ship  in  the  line, 
viz.,  the  Sassacus  ;  that  the  flag  was  not  hauled 
down  till  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  Com- 
mander Roe  :  and  that  no  surrender  had  l)een 
intended  till  the  order  came  from  the  second 
vessel  in  the  line. 

Another  part  of  the  official  report  states  that 
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the  bows  of  the  double-enders  were  all  frail, 
and  had  they  been  armed  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  have  sunk  the  ram.  If  this  were 
so,  then  was  the  heroism  of  the  trial  the  greater. 
Our  bow,  however,  was  shod  Avith  a  bronze 
beak,  weighing  fully  three  tons,  well  secured  to 
prow  and  keel ;  and  this  was  twisted  and  al- 
most entirely  torn  away  in  the  collision. 

But  what  avails  it  to  a  soldier  to  dash  over 
the  parapet  and  seize  the  colors  of  the  enemy 
if  his  regiment  halts  outside  the  chevaux-de- 


frise?  We  have  always  felt  that  a  similar  blow 
on  the  other  side,  or  a  close  environment  of 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  other  ships,  would  have 
captured  or  sunk  the  ram.  As  it  was,  she  re- 
tired, never  again  to  emerge  for  battle  from 
the  Roanoke  River,  and  the  object  of  her  com- 
ing on  the  day  of  our  engagement,  viz.,  to  aid 
the  Confederates  in  an  attack  on  New  Berne,, 
was  defeated ;  but  her  ultimate  destruction 
was  reserved  for  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Gush- 
ing, of  glorious  memory. 

Edgar  Ho/de/i,  J/.  £>.,  late  U.  S.  N. 


Note.     The  Navy  Department  wa.s  not  satisfied  with  the  first  official  reports,  and  new  and  special  reports 
were  called  for.    As  a  result  of  investigation,  promotions  of  many  of  the  officers  were  made. —  Editor. 
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IN  September,  1864,  the  Government  was 
laboring  under  much  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina.  Some  months  previous  (April  19th) 
a  rebel  iron-clad  had  made  her  appearance, 
attacking  Plymouth,  beating  our  fleet,  sinking 
the  Southfield,  and  killing  the  gallant  Captain 
Flusser,  who  commanded  the  flotilla.  General 
Wes.sells's  brigade  had  l>een  forced  to  surren- 
der, and  all  that  section  of  country  and  the  line 
of  Roanoke  River  had  fallen  again  into  rebel 
hands.  Little  Washington  and  the  Tar  River 
were  thus  outflanked  and  lost  to  us.  Some  time 
after  LMay  5th),  this  iron-clad,  \.\-\it  Albemarle, 
had  steamed  out  into  the  open  sound  anrl  en- 
gaged seven  of  our  steamers,  doing  much  dam- 


age and  suffering  little.  The  Sassacus  had  at- 
tempted to  run  her  down,  but  had  failed,  and 
had  had  her  boiler  exploded  by  one  of  the 
100-pound  shells  fired  from  the  Confederate. 

The  (Government  had  no  iron-clad  that 
could  cross  Hatteras  bar  and  enter  the 
sounds,*  and  it  seemed  likely  that  our  wooden 
ships  would  be  defeated,  leaving  New  Berne, 
Roanoke  Lsland,  and  other  points  endangered. 
At  all  events,  it  was  impossible  for  any  number 
of  our  vessels  to  injure  her  at  Plymouth,  and 
the  expense  of  our  sciuadron  kept  to  watch 
her  was  very  great. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee 

*  Several  litjht-flraucjht  monitors  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  this  time,  hut  were  not  yet  completed. —  Ed. 
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spoke  to  me  of  the  case,  when  I  proposed  a  plan 
for  her  capture  or  destruction.  I  submitted  in 
writing  two  plans,  either  of  which  I  was  willing 
to  undertake. 

The  first  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
through  a  thick  swamp  the  iron-clad  might 
be  approached  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
whence  India-rubber  boats,  to  be  inflated,  and 
carried  upon  men's  backs,  might  transport  a 
boarding-party  of  a  hundred  men;  in  the  sec- 
ond plan  the  offensive  force  was  to  be  con- 
veyed in  two  low-pressure  and  very  small 
steamers,  each  armed  with  a  torpedo  and 
howitzer. 

In  this  last  named  plan  (which  had  my 
preference),  I  intended  that  one  boat  should 
dash  in,  while  the  other  stood  by  to  throw  can- 
ister and  renew  the  attempt  if  the  first  should 
fail.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  pick  up  our 
men  if  the  attacking  boat  were  disabled.  Ad- 
miral Lee  believed  that  the  plan  was  a  good 
one,  and  ordered  me  to  Washington  to  submit 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  doubted 
the  merit  of  the  project,  but  concluded  to 
order  me  to  New  York  to  "purchase  suit- 
able vessels." 

Finding  some  boats  building  for  picket 
duty,  I  selected  two,  and  proceeded  to  fit 
them  out.  They  were  open  launches,  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  with  small  engines,  and 
propelled  by  a  screw.  A  12-pounder  how- 
itzer was  fitted  to  the  bow  of  each,  and  a 
boom  was  rigged  out,  some  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  swinging  by  a  goose-neck  hinge  to 
the  bluff  of  the  bow.  A  topping  lift,  carried 
to  a  stanchion  inboard,  raised  or  lowered  it, 
and  the  torpedo  was  fitted  into  an  iron  slide 
at  the  end.  This  was  intended  to  be  detached 
from  the  boom  by  means  of  a  heel-jigger 
leading  inboard,  and  to  be  exploded  by  an- 
other line,  connecting  with  a  pin,  which  held 
a  grape-shot  over  a  nipple  and  cap.  The  tor- 
pedo was  the  invention  of  Engineer  Lay  of  the 
navy,  and  was  introduced  by  Chief-Engineer 
Wood. 

Everythmg  being  completed,  we  started  to 
the  southward,  taking  the  boats  through  the 
canals  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  losing  one  in 
going  down  to  Norfolk.  This  was  a  great 
misfortune,  and  I  have  never  understood  how 
it  occurred.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  volun- 
teer ensign  to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  crew. 

My  best  boat  being  thus  lost,  I  proceeded 
with  one  alone  to  make  my  way  through  the 
Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  canals  into  the 
sounds. 

Half-way  through,  the  canal  was  filled  up% 
but  finding  a  small  creek  that  emptied  into  it 
below  the  obstruction,  I  endeavored  to  feel 


my  way  through.  Encountering  a  mill-dam, 
we  waited  for  high  water,  and  ran  the  launch 
over  it ;  below  she  grounded,  but  I  got  a  flat- 
boat,  and,  taking  out  gun  and  coal,  succeeded 
in  two  days  in  getting  her  through.  Passing 
with  but  seven  men  through  the  canal,  where 
for  thirty  miles  there  was  no  guard  or  Union 
inhabitant,  I  reached  the  sound,  and  ran  be- 
fore a  gale  of  wind  to  Roanoke  Island.  Here 
I  pretended  that  we  were  going  to  Beaufort, 
and  engaged  to  take  two  passengers  along. 
This  deception  became  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  close  proximity  of  the  rebel 
forces.  If  any  person  had  known  our  destina- 
tion, the  news  would  have  reached  Plymouth 
long  before  we  arrived  to  confirm  it. 

So,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  steamed 
off  into  the  darkness,  and  in  the  morning  was 
out  of  sight.  Fifty  miles  up  the  sound,  I  found 
the  fleet  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  awaiting  the  ram's  appearance.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  I  disclosed  to  my  oflicers  and 
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men  our  object,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  go  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  These, 
seven  in  number,  all  volunteered.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Howarth  of  the  Mo/iflai/o,  had  been  with 
me  re|)eatedly  in  expeditions  of  peril.  Eight 
were  atlded  to  my  original  force,  among  whom 
was  Assistant  Paymaster  Francis  H.  Swan,  who 
came  to  me  as  we  were  about  to  start  and 
urged  that  he  might  go,  as  he  had  never  been 
in  a  fight.  Disregarding  my  remark  that  "it 
was  a  bad  time  for  initiation, ">  he  still  made 
the  request,  and  joined  us.   He  found  an  event- 
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ful  nii^ht  of  it,  being  wounded,  and  spendmg  her  alive,"  having  in  the  two  boats  twenty  men 

his  ne^ct  four  months  in  Libbv  Prison.  well  armed  with  revolvers,  cutlasses,  and  hand- 

The  Roanoke  River  is  a  stream  averaging  grenades.  To  be  sure,  there  were  ten  times  our 

150  vards  in  width,  and  quite  deep.    Eight  number  on  the  ship  and  thousands  near  by; 

miles  from  the  mouth  was  the  town  of  Pl}m-  but  a  surprise  is  everything,  and  I  thought  if 

outh,  where  the  ram  was   moored.     Several  her  fasts  were  cut  at  the  instant  of  boarding, 

thousand  soldiers  occupied  town   and  forts,  we  might  overcome  those  on  board,  take  her 
and  held  both  banks  of  the  stream.    A  mile 

below  the  ram  was  the  wreck  of  the  South-  ^  ^ 

pelJ.  with    hurricane  deck  above  water,  and 
on  this  a  guard  was  stationed,  to  give  notice 
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FIG.    I.       GUSHING  S     LAUNCH    AND    TORPEDO  —  SHOWING    METHOD    OF    WORKING. 


A  long  spar  A  (Fig.  i)  was  pivoted  by  means  of  a  universal 
joint  on  its  inboard  end  into  the  bracket  B,  the  bracket  being  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  boat.  The  spar  was  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  a  halliard  e,  which  passed  through  a  block 
at  the  head  of  the  stanchion  C,  and  thence  down  to  the  drum  of  a 
small  windlass  D,  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  directly  abaft 
the  stanchion.  On  the  outboard  end  of  the  spar  was  a  socket,  or 
head,  which  carried  the  shell.  The  shell  was  held  in  place  only  by 
a  small  pin  g;  which  passed  through  a  lug  A,  protruding  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  shell,  and  thence  through  an  inclined  plane  /", 
which  was  attached  to  the  socket.  The  lug  and  pin  are  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  To  detach  the  shell  the  pin  £■  was  pulled, 
•which  forced  the  shell  gently  out  of  the  socket.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  a  laniard/,  which  led  from  the  boat  to  the  head  of  the 
socket,  passing  back  of  the  head  of  the  shell  through  the  lugs 
/la,  so  that  when  the  laniard  was  lautened  it  would  force  the  shell 
out.  A  smaller  laniard  /,  leading  to  the  pin  g;  was  spliced  to  the 
laniardy  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  laniard/  was  pulled,  first 
the  pin  and  then  the  shell  would  come  out. 


The  shell  (Fig.  2)  contained  an  air  chamber  X  and  a  powder 
chamber  Z.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  when  the 
shell  was  detached  it  assumed  a  vertical  position,  with  the  air 
chamber  uppermost,  and,  being  lighter  than  its  volume  of  water, 
it  floated  gradually  towards  the  surface.  At  the  top  of  its  central 
shaft  or  tube  was  a  grape-shot,  held  in  place  by  a  pin  /,  to  which 
was  attached  the  laniard  .r.  The  pin  was  a  trigger,  and  the  laniard 
was  known  as  the  trigger-line,  tjpon  pulling  the  laniard  the  pin 
came  out,  the  shot  fell  by  its  own  weight  upon  the  nipple  «,  which 
was  covered  by  a  percussion  cap  and  connected  directly  with  the 
powder  chamber,  and  the  torpedo  exploded. 

When  the  spar  was  not  in  use  it  was  swung  around  by  means 
of  a  stern  line,  bringing  the  head  of  the  spar  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  shell  was  put  in  place  and  the 
spar  was  swung  around  head  forward ;  it  was  then  lowered  by 
means  of  the  halliard  e  to  the  required  depth  ;  the  laniard  j  was 
pulled,  withdr.iwing  the  pin  ^,  and  forcing  out  the  shell ;  finally, 
when  the  floating  shell  had  risen  to  its  place,  the  trigger-line  J  was 
pulled  and  the  torpedo  fired. 


of  anything  suspicious,  and  to  send  up  fire- 
rockets  in  case  of  an  attack.  Thus  it  seemed 
impossible  to  surprise  them,  or  to  attack,  with 
hope  of  success. 

Impossibilities  are  for  the  timid:  we  deter- 
mined to  overcome  all  obstacles.  On  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October*  we  entered  the  river, 
taking  in  tow  a  small  cutter  with  a  few  men, 
the  fluty  of  whom  was  to  dash  aboard  the 
[wreck  of  the]  Southfield  at  the  first  hail,  and 
prevent  any  rocket  from  being  ignited. 

Fortune  was  with  our  little  Ixjat,  and  we  ac- 
tually pa.ssed  within  thirty  feet  of  the  ]jickets 
without  discovery  and  neared  the  wharf,  where 
the  rebels  lay  all  unconscious.  I  now  thought 
that  it  might  be  better  to  board  her,  and  "  take 

"  rhe  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  previou.s  niglit,  but 
after  prfjcccdin!^  a  short  flistance  the  launch  grouiuled, 
and  the  time  lost  in  gctlin;^  her  off  made  it  tf)o  late  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.— Kditor. 


into  the  stream,  and  use  her  iron  sides  to  pro- 
tect us  afterward  from  the  forts.  Knowing  the 
town,  I  concluded  to  land  at  the  lower  wharf, 
creep  around  and  suddenly  dash  aboard  from 
the  bank  ;  but  just  as  I  was  sheering  in  close  to 
the  wharf,  a  hail  came,  sharp  and  quick,  from 
the  iron-clad,  and  in  an  instant  was  repeated. 
I  at  once  directed  the  cutter  to  cast  off,  and  go 
down  to  capture  the  guard  left  in  our  rear,  and 
ordering  all  steam  went  at  the  dark  mountain 
of  iron  in  front  of  us.  A  heavy  fire  was  at  once 
(jpened  upon  us,  not  only  from  the  ship,  but 
from  men  stationed  on  the  shore.  This  did 
not  disable  us,  and  we  neared  them  rapidly.  A 
large  fire  now  blazed  upon  the  bank,  and  by  its 
light  I  discovered  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
there  was  a  circle  of  logs  around  the  Alhe- 
t/iar/e,  boomed  well  out  from  her  side,  with 
the  very  intention  of  preventing  the  action 
of  torpedoes.  To  examine  them  more  closely, 
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I  ran  alongside  until  amidships,  received  the  against  the  iron  ribs  and  into  the  mass  of  men 
enemy's  lire,  and  sheered  off  for  the  ])urpose  of  standing  by  the  fire  upon  the  shore.  In  an- 
turning,  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  going  at    other  instant  we  had  struck  the  logs  and  were 
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the  booms  squarely,  at  right  angles,  trusting 
to  their  having  been  long  enough  in  the  water 
to  have  become  slimy  —  in  which  case  my 
boat,  under  full  headway,  would  bump  up 
against  them  and  slipover  into  the  pen  with  the 
ram.  This  was  my  only  chance  of  success,  and 
once  over  the  obstruction  my  boat  would 
never  get  out  again  ;  but  I  was  there  to  ac- 
complish an  important  object,  and  to  die,  if 
needs  be,  was  but  a  duty.  As  I  turned,  the 
whole  back  of  my  coat  was  torn  out  by  buck- 
shot, and  the  sole  of  my  shoe  was  carried  away. 
The  fire  was  very  severe. 

In  a  lull  of  the  firing,  the  captam  hailed  us, 
again  demanding  what  boat  it  was.  All  my 
men  gave  some  comical  answers,  and  mine 
was  a  dose  of  canister,  which  I  sent  among 
them  from  the  howitzer,  l)uzzing  and  singing 


over,  with  headway  nearly  gone,  slowly  forg- 
ing up  under  the  enemy's  quarter-port.  Ten 
feet  from  us  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  gun  looked 
into  our  faces,  and  every  word  of  connnand 
on  board  was  distinctly  heard. 

My  clothing  was  perforated  with  bullets  as 
I  stood  in  the  bow,  the  heel-jigger  in  my  right 
hand  and  the  ex])lo<ling-line  in  the  left.  We 
were  near  enough  then,  and  I  ordered  the 
boom  lowered  until  the  forward  motion  of 
the  launcli  carried  the  torpedo  under  the  ram's 
overhang.  A  strong  pull  of  the  detaching-line, 
a  moment's  waiting  for  the  torpedo  to  rise 
under  the  hull,  and  I  hauled  in  the  left  hand, 
just  cut  by  a  bullet.* 

The  explosion  took  place  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  loo  pounds  of  grape,  at  lo  feet 
range,  crashed  in   our  midst,  and  the  dense 


**  In  considering  the  merits  of  Cushing's  .success  willi  prejiaralion  could  keeji  its  ineclianism  in  working- 
this  exceedingly  complicated  instrument,  it  must  bu  order;  that  in  making  ready  to  use  it,  it  \\a>  necessary 
remembered  that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  care  in     to  keep  llie  end  of  the  spar  elevated  until  the  boat  had 
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mass  of  water  thrown  out  by  the  torpedo 
came  down  with  choking  weight  upon  us. 

Twice  refusing  to  surrender,  I  commanded 
the  men  to  save  themselves ;  and  throwing  off 
sword,  revolver,  shoes,  and  coat,  struck  out 
from  my  disabled  and  sinking  boat  into  the 
river.  It  was  cold,  long  after  the  frosts,  and 
the  water  chilled  the  blood,  while  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stream  was  plowed  up  by 
grape  and  musketry,  and  my  nearest  friends, 
the  fleet,  were  twelve  miles  away,  but  any- 
thing was  better  than  to  fall  into  rebel  hands. 
Death  was  better  than  surrender.  I  swam  for 
the  opposite  shore,  but  as  I  neared  it  a  man,* 
one  of  my  crew,  gave  a  great  gurgling  yell  and 
went  down. 

The  rebels  were  out  in  boats,  picking  up  my 
men ;  and  one  of  these,  attracted  by  the  sound, 
pulled  in  my  direction.  I  heard  my  own  name 
mentioned,  but  was  not  seen.  I  now  "  struck 
out ''down  the  stream,  and  was  soon  far  enough 
away  to  again  attempt  landing.  This  time,  as 
I  struggled  to  reach  the  bank,  I  heard  a  groan 
in  the  river  behind  me,  and,  although  very 
much  exhausted,  concluded  to  turn  and  give 
all  the  aid  in  my  power  to  the  officer 
or  seaman  who  had  bravely  shared  the 
danger  with  me  and  in  whose  peril  I 
might  in  turn  partake. 

Swimming  in  the  night,  with  eye  at 
the  level  of  the  water,  one  can  have  no 
idea  of  distance,  and  labors,  as  I  did, 
under  the  discouraging  thought  that  no 
headway  is  made.    But  if  I  were  to 
drown  that  night,  I  had  at  least  an  op- 
portunity of  dying  while  struggling  to 
aid  another.    Nearing  the  swimmer,  it 
proved  to  be  Acting   Master's   Mate 
Woodman,   who  said  that   he   could 
swim  no  longer.    Knocking    his  cap 
from  his  head,  I  used  my  right  arm 
to  sustain  him,  and  ordered  him  to  strike  out. 
For  ten  minutes  at  least,  I  think,  he  managed 
to  keep  afloat,  when,  his  presence  of  mind  and 
jjhysical  force  being  completely  gone,  he  gave 
a  yell  and  sunk  like  a  stone,  fortunately  not 
seizing  upon  me  as  he  went  down. 

Again  alone  upon  the  water,  I  directed  my 

surmounted  the  l^ooni  of  logs,  and  to  judge  accurately 
the  distance  in  order  to  stop  the  boat's  headway  at 
the  right  point;  that  the  spar  must  then  be  lowered 
with  the  same  precision  of  judgment;  that  the  detach- 
inf;  laniard  must  then  be  pulled  firmly,  but  without  a 
jerk;  that,  finally,  the  position  of  the  torpedo  under 
the  knuckle  of  the  ram  must  be  calculated  to  a  nicety, 
and  that  by  a  very  gentle  strain  on  a  line  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  long  the  trigger-pin  must  be  with- 
drawn. When  it  is  reflected  that  Cushing  had  attached 
to  his  rjcrson  four  separate  lines,  viz.,  the  detaching 
laniard,  the  trigger-line,  and  two  lines  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  boat,  one  of  which  was  fastened  to 
the  wrist  and  the  other  to  the  ankle  of  the  engineer; 
that  he  was  also  directing  the  adjustment  of  the  spar 


course  towards  the  town  side  of  the  river,  not 
making  much  headway,  as  my  strokes  were 
now  very  feeble,  my  clothes  being  soaked  and 
heavy,  and  little  chop-seas  splashing  with  a 
choking  persistence  into  my  mouth  every  time 
that  1  gasped  for  breath.  Still,  there  was  a 
determination  not  to  sink,  a  will  not  to  give 
up;  and  I  kept  up  a  sort  of  mechanical  mo- 
tion long  after  my  bodily  force  was  in  fact  ex- 
pended. 

At  last,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  I 
touched  the  soft  mud,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  first  shock  I  half  raised  my  body  and 
made  one  step  forward;  then  fell,  and  re- 
mained half  in  the  mud  and  half  in  the  water 
until  daylight,  unable  even  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees,  nearly  frozen,  with  brain  in  a  whirl, 
but  with  one  thing  strong  in  me  —  the  fixed 
determination  to  escape.  The  prospect  of 
drowning,  starvation,  death  in  the  swamps  — 
all  seemed  lesser  evils  than  that  of  surrender. 

As  day  dawned,  I  found  myself  in  a  point 
of  swamp  that  enters  the  suburbs  of  Plymouth, 
and  not  forty  yards  from  one  of  the  forts.  The 
sun  came  out  bright  and  warm,  proving  a 
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most  cheering  visitant,  and  giving  me  back  a 
good  portion  of  the  strength  of  which  I  had 
been  deprived  before.  Its  light  showed  me 
the  town  swarming  with  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  moved  about  excitedly,  as  if  angry  at 
some  sudden  shock.  It  was  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  me  to  know  that  I  had  pulled  the 

by  the  halliard;  that  the  management  of  all  these  lines, 
rcfjuiring  as  much  exactness  and  delicacy  of  toucli  as 
a  surgical  operation,  where  a  single  error  in  their 
eni]>loyment,  even  a  pull  too  much  or  too  little,  would 
render  the  whole  cx])edition  abortive,  was  carried  out 
under  a  fire  of  musketry  so  hot  that  several  bullets 
passed  through  his  clothing  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  muzzle  of  a  ioo-])Ounder  rifle,  and  carried  out 
with  perfect  success,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  world  affords  no  other  example  of  such 
marvehnis  coolness  and  professional  skill  as  that 
shown  l;y  Cushing  in  the  destruction  of  the  Albe- 
marle.—  J.  R.  SoLEV. 

*  Samuel  Iliggins,  fireman. 
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wire  that  set  all  these  figures  moving  (in  a 
manner  quite  as  interesting  as  the  best  of  the- 
atricals), but  as  I  had  no  desire  of  being  dis- 
covered by  any  of  the  rebs  who  were  so 
plentiful  around  me,  I  did  not  long  remain  a 
spectator.  My  first  object  was  to  get  into  a 
dry  fringe  of  rushes  that  edged  the  swamp ; 
but  to  do  this  required  me  to  pass  over  thirty 
or  forty  feet  of  open  ground,  right  under  the 
eye  of  the  sentinel  who  walked  the  parapet. 

Watching  until  he  turned  for  a  moment,  I 
made  a  dash  to  cross  the  space,  but  was  only 
half-way  over  when  he  turned,  and  forced  me 
to  drop  down  right  between  two  paths,  and 
almost  entirely  unshielded.  Perhaps  I  was 
unobserved  because  of  the  mud  that  covered 
me,  and  made  me  blend  in  with  the  earth ;  at 
all  events  the  soldier  continued  his  tramp  for 
some  time,  while  I,  flat  on  my  back,  awaited 
another  chance  for  action.  Soon  a  party  of 
four  men  came  down  the  path  at  my  right, 
two  of  them  l^eing  officers,  and  passed  so  close 
to  me  as  almost  to  tread  upon  my  arm.  They 
were  conversing  upon  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  were  wondering  "  how  it  was 
done,"  entirely  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  one  who  could  give  them  the  information. 
This  proved  to  me  the  necessity  of  regaining 
the  sw^amp,  which  I  did  by  sinking  my  heels 
and  elbows  into  the  earth  and  forcing  my 
body,  inch  by  inch,  towards  it.  For  five  hours 
then,  with  bare  feet,  head,  and  hands,  I  made 
my  way  where  I  venture  to  say  none  ever  did 
before,  until  I  came  at  last  to  a  clear  place, 
where  I  might  rest  upon  solid  ground.  The 
cypress  swamp  was  a  network  of  thorns  and 
briers,  that  cut  into  the  flesh  at  every  step  like 
knives,  and  frequently,  when  the  soft  mire 
would  not  bear  my  weight,  I  was  forced  to 
throw  my  body  upon  it  at  length,  and  haul  it 
along  by  the  arms.  Hands  and  feet  were  raw 
when  I  reached  the  clearing,  and  yet  my  dif- 
ficulties Avere  but  commenced.  A  working- 
party  of  soldiers  was  in  the  opening,  engaged 
in  sinking  some  schooners  in  the  river  to  ob- 
struct the  channel.  I  passed  twenty  yards  in 
their  rear  through  a  corn  furrow,  and  gained 
some  woods  below.  Here  I  encountered  a 
negro,  and  after  serving  out  to  him  twenty 
dollars  in  greenbacks  and  some  texts  of  Script- 
ure (two  powerful  arguments  with  an  old 
darky),  I  had  confidence  enough  in  his  fidel- 
ity to  send  him  into  town  for  news  of  the 
ram. 

When  he  returned,  and  there  was  no  longer 
doubt  that  she  had  gone  down,  I  went  on 
again,  and  plunged  into  a  swamp  so  thick  that 
I  had  only  the  sun  for  a  guide  and  could  not 
see  ten  feet  in  advance.  About  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  I  came  out  from  the  dense  mass 
of  reeds  upon  the  bank  of  one  of  the  deep, 
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narrow  streams  that  abound  there,  and  right 
opposite  to  the  only  road  in  the  vicinity.  It 
seemed  providential  that  I  should  come  just 
there,  for,  thirty  yards  above  or  below,  I  never 
should  have  seen  the  road,  and  miglit  have 
struggled  on  until  worn  out  and  starved  —  found 
a  never-to-be-discovered  grave.  As  it  was,  my 
fortune  had  led  me  to  where  a  picket  party 
of  seven  soldiers  were  posted,  having  a  little 
flat-bottomed,  square-ended  skiff  toggled  to 
the  root  of  a  cypress-tree  that  squirmed  like  a 
snake  into  the  inky  water.  Watching  them  until 
they  went  back  a  itw  yards  to  eat,  I  crept  into 
the  stream  and  swam  over,  keeping  the  big  tree 
between  myself  and  them,  and  making  for  the 
skiff. 

Gaining  the  bank,  I  quiedy  cast  loose  the 
boat  and  floated  behind  it  some  thirty  yards 
around  the  first  bend,  where  I  got  in  and 
paddled  away  as  only  a  man  could  where  lib- 
erty was  at  stake. 

Hour  after  hour  I  paddled,  never  ceasing  for 
a  moment,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
while  sunshine  passed  into  twilight  and  that 
was  swallowed  up  in  thick  darkness,  only  re- 
lieved by  the  few  faint  star  rays  that  penetrated 
the  heavy  swamp  curtain  on  either  side.  At 
last  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke,  and 
found  the  open  sound  before  me. 

My  frail  boat  could  not  have  lived  a  moment 
in  the  ordinary  sea  there,  but  it  chanced  to  be 
very  calm,  leaving  only  a  slight  swell,  which 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  influence  my  boat, 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  paddle  all  upon  one 
side  to  keep  her  on  the  intended  course. 

After  steering  by  a  star  for  perhaps  two 
hours  for  where  I  thought  the  fleet  might  be, 
I  at  length  discovered  one  of  the  vessels,  and 
after  a  long  time  got  within  hail.  My  "  Ship 
ahoy  !  "  was  given  with  the  last  of  my  strength, 
and  I  fell  powerless,  with  a  splash,  into  the 
water  in  the  bottom  of  my  boat,  and  awaited 
results.  I  had  paddled  every  minute  for  ten  suc- 
cessive hours,  and  for  four  my  body  had  been 
"  asleep,"  with  the  exception  of  my  two  arms 
and  brain.  The  picket  vessel,  Valley  City, — 
for  it  was  she, —  upon  hearing  the  hail  at  once 
slipped  her  cable  and  got  under  way,  at  the 
same  time  lowering  boats  and  taking  precau- 
tion against  torpedoes. 

It  was  some  time  before  they  would  pick 
me  up,  being  convinced  that  I  was  the  rebel 
conductor  of  an  infernal  machine,  and  that 
Lieutenant  Gushing  had  died  the  night 
before. 

At  last  I  was  on  board,  had  imbibed  a  little 
brandy  and  water,  and  was  on  my  way  to 
the  flag-ship,  commanded  by  Gommander 
Macomb. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  I  had  re- 
turned, rockets  were  thrown  up  and  all  hands 
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called  to  cheer  ship ;  and  when  I  announced 
success,  all  the  commanding  officers  were 
summoned  on  board  to  deliberate  upon  a 
plan  of  attack. 

In  the  morning  I  was  again  well  in  every    ^^^^ 
wav,  with  the  exception  of  hands  and  feet,  and    ^j^'°° 


access  of  our  vessels  to  the  harbors  and  approaches  in 
Southern  waters. 

About  this  time  experiment  had  developed  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  torpedoes  from  the  bows  of  ordinary 
steam-launches,  and  there  had  been  already  two  such 
launches  constructed,  which  were  then  lying  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y.,  ha\  ing  torpedoes  fitted  to 


had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  shots  with  the 
batteries  that  I  had  inspected  on  the  day 
previous. 

I  was  sent  in  the  Valh-y  City  to  report  to 
Admiral  Porter  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  soon 
after  Flvmouth  and  the  whole  district  of  the 
Albemarle,  deprived  of  the  iron-clad's  protec- 
tion, fell  an  easy  prey  to  Commander  Macomb 
and  our  lleet.* 

I  a^ain  received  the  congratulations  of  the 


While  sitting  at  my  desk  at  the  iron-clad  office  in 
Canal  street,  New  York  (the  office  of  Rear-Admiral 
F.  H.  Gregory,  the  general  superintendent),  a  young 
man  (a  mere  youth)  came  in  and  made  himself  known 
as  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing,  United  States  Navy. 

He  stated  to  me,  in  strict  confidence,  that  he  was 
North  on  a  secret  mission,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  object  being  to 
cut  out  or  destroy  the  rebel  iron-clad  ram  Albemarle, 
then  lying  at  Plymouth,  N.  G.,  and  he  had  been  look- 
ing for  small  and  swift  low-pressure  tug-boats  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  a  force  on  board,  capturing,  and 


Navv^  Department,  and  the  thanks  of  Con-    cutting  her  out,  and  that  should  he  fail  in  this  object 

J  1  ^     ^*,^  4-^  *-v,a  ^^o^^  ^f    to  destrov  her;  that  so  far  he  had  been  unable  to  find 

gress,  and  was  also  promoted  to  the  grade  of     ^^^^^  such  vessels  as  he  required;  and,  further,  he  had 

Lieutenant-Commander.  been  at  the  Navy  Yard  and  there  saw  a  steam-launch 

being  fitted  with  a  torpedo,  and  had  called  on  me  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  what  was  designed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  its  use,  etc. 

I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  and  urged  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  presented,  which  he  without 
hesitation  did.  He  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  wrote  to 
the  Secretary,  stating  that  he  had  found  what  he  desired 
for  his  purpose,  and  requested  an  order  from  the  De- 
partment to  be  furnished  with  two  of  the  torpedo  boats 
or  launches  ;  and  in  going  out  said :  "  I  will  visit  my 
mother  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  when  they  are  ready 
inform  me,  and  I  will  come  down  and  learn  how  to  use 
this  thing." 

land  on  its  way  up,  until  it  reached  the  head  of  Middle 
River  and  passed  into  the  Roanoke,  where  it  lay  all 
night. 

At  9.30  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  October  the  line 
was  formed,  the  Commodore  Ihill  being  placed  in  ad- 
vance, as  her  ferry-boat  construction  enabled  her  to  fire 
ahead.  The  Whitehead,  which  had  arrived  with  stores 
just  before  the  attack,  was  lashed  to  the  Tacony,  and  the 
tugs  Bazley  and  Belle  to  the  Shamroeh  and  Otsego,  to 
afford  motive  power  in  case  of  accident  to  the  ma- 
chinery. Signal  was  made  to  "  Go  ahead  fast,"  and  soon 
after  11  the  fleet  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  batteries 
on  shore,  which  were  supported  by  musketry  from 
rifle-pits  and  houses.  After  a  spirited  action  of  an 
hour  at  short  range,  receiving  and  returning  a  sharp 
fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  canister,  the  .W^/wrrri  planted 
a  shell  in  the  enemy's  magazine,  whicli  blew  up,  and  the 
Gon  federates  hastily  abandoned  their  works.  A  landing- 
party  was  at  once  sent  ashore  and  occupied  the  Ijatteries, 
capturing  the  last  of  the  retreating  garrison.  In  a  short 
time  Plymouth  was  entirely  in  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.  Twenty-two  cannon  were  captured,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  small-arms,  stores,  and  ammunition. 
The  casualties  on  the  Union  side  were  six  killed  and 
nine  wounded. 

The  vessels  engaged  were  as  follows:  DouRLE- 
ENDERS :  Shamroek,  Commander  W.  H.  Macomb, 
commanding  division,  Lieutenant  Rufus  K.  Duer, 
executive  officer;  Otsego,  Lieutenant-Commander  H. 
N.  T.  Arnold;  ]Vya)tisiiig,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Karl  lOnglish ;  7'a'eony,  Lieutenant-Commander  W. 
'J'.  Truxtun.  Ferky-hoat  :  Commodore  Hull,  Act- 
ing-Master Francis  Josselyn.  GuN-BOAT :  White- 
head, Acting-Master  G.  W.  P>arretl.  Tucs :  Belle, 
Acting-Master  James  G.  Green ;  Bazley,  Acting- 
Master  Mark  1).  Ames.  7'he  Chieopec,  Commander 
A.  1).  Harrell,  and  Valley  City,  Acting-Master  J.  A. 
J.  Brooks,  as  already  stated,  were  not  present  at  the 
second  and  final  demonstration. — J.  R.  Soi-EV. 


Engineer-in-Chief  William  W.  W.  Wood,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  describing  the  con- 
struction and  fitting  out  of  the  launch  with 
which  Captain  Cushing  blew  up  the  Albemarle, 
says : 

When  I  was  on  duty  in  New  York  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  and  other  ves- 
sels, I  was  also  engaged  in  densing  means  to  destroy 
the  Confederate  iron-clads,  and  to  remove  the  harbor 
obstructions  improvised  by  the  Southerners  to  prevent 

*  Lieutenant  Cushing  reached  the  J'^alley  City  about 
midnight  on  the  night  of  October  28-29,  and  an- 
nounced the  destruction  of  the  Albemaile.  On  the 
next  day,  the  29th,  at  11. 15  A.  M.,  Commander  Ma- 
comb got  under  way,  and  his  fleet  proceeded  up 
the  Roanoke  River  in  the  following  order :  Commo- 
dore Hull,  Shamroek  (flag-ship),  Chieopee,  Otsego, 
Wyalusing,  and  Tacony  ;  the  J'alley  City  being  sent 
at  the  same  time  up  Middle  River,  which  joined  the 
Roanoke  above  Plymouth,  to  intercept  any  vessels  com- 
ing out  with  stores.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at 
the  wreck  of  the  Southfield,  after  exchanging  shots 
with  the  lower  batteries,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
had  efTectualiy  oljstructed  the  channel  by  sinking 
schooners  alongside  of  the  wreck,  and  the  expedition 
was  therefore  compelled  to  return.  The  Valley  City, 
hearing  the  firing  cease,  concluded  that  IMymouth  had 
been  captured,  and  continuing  her  course  up  Middle 
River  reached  the  Roanoke;  but  on  approaching  the 
enemy's  works,  and  learning  her  mistake,  she  withdrew 
as  she  had  come.  It  was  upon  her  course  up  Middle 
River,  shortly  after  noon,  that  the  Valley  City  picked 
up  Houghton,  the  only  memVjer  of  the  crew  of  the 
picket-boat,  beside  Cushing,  who  escaped  death  or 
capture.  He  had  swum  across  the  river,  and  had  re- 
mained hidden  for  thirty-six  hours  in  the  swamp  that 
sc[>arates  the  two  streams. 

On  the  next  day.  Commander  Macomb,  having  as- 
certain';d  from  the  experience  of  the  Valley  City  that 
Middle  River  offered  a  clear  passage,  determined  to 
appff^ch  Plymouth  by  that  route.  The  fleet  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  tug  Bazley,  W\\\\  Pilot  Alfred  Everett, of 
the  VVyaluiing,  on  lx»ard.  lollowing  the  Bazley  were 
the  Shnnirofh,  Otsego,  Wyalusing,  Tacony,  and  Com- 
modore Uull.  The  Valley  City  had  been  detailed  to 
take  Lieutenant  Cushing  lo  f  Jampton  Roads,  and  the 
Chifopee  had  gone  lo  New  lierne  for  repairs.   'I'hc  cx- 

Kflitioti    threaded    successfully  the    channel,  shelling 
ymonth  across  the  woods  on  the  intervening  neck  of 
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I  did  so.  Lieutenant  Cusliing  came  to  New  York,  Well  do  I  remember  that  dreary  day  in  the  fall  of 
the  launch  was  taken  out  into  the  North  River,  and  1864  when  Will,  home  on  a  brief  visit,  invited  me  to 
one  or  more  torpedo  shells  exploded  by   Lieutenant     ride  with  him  over  the  Arkwright  hills  ;   the  only  lime 


Gushing  himself. 

We  stopped  at  the  same  hotel  (the  old  United  States, 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Fulton  streets)  until  his  depart- 
ure, where  I  became  well  acquainted  with  this  gallant 
and  brave  officer,  and  discussed  frequently  the  resources 
of  the  torpedo  steam-launches. 

I  was  not  disappointed  when,  a  short  time  afterwards, 


1  was  there,  but  in  memory  forever  associated  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Albemarle.  It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  day, 
and  looked  lonely  ;  but  where  no  one  could  hear  or  see 
us  Will  said  to  me,  "  Mother,  I  have  undertaken  a 
great  project,  and  no  soul  must  know  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. I  ;;///j/ tell  you,  fur  I  need  your  prayers."  He 
then  informed  me  that  the  Navy  Department  had  corn- 


Barry,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  told  me  one  morning  on  my  missioned  him  to  destroy  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle 

making  my  appearance  that  "  Gushing  had  done  the  How,  when,  and  where,  he  told  me  all  particulars, 

work,"  and  handed  me  the  morning  paper  containing  while  I  tried  to  still  the  beatings  of  my  heart  and  listen 

Gushing'sreporttotheHonorableSecretaryoflheNavy.  insilence.   Atlast  Isaid,  "iMy  son,  I  believeyou  will  ac- 

The  dimensions  of  these  two  launches  were  as  fol-  complish  it,  but  you  cannot  come  out  alive.    Why  did 

lows  :  45  to  47  feet  long  ;  9  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  they  call  upon  you  to  do  this  ?  "  I  felt  that  it  was  asking 

carried  a  howitzer  forward.    Draught  of  water,  about  too  much.   "  Mother,  it  shall  be  done  or  you  will  have 

40  to  42  inches."*  no  son  Will.   If  I  die,  it  will  be  in  a  good  cause."  After 

Cushing's  visit  to  his  mother,  referred  to  by  S'^^*  ^  spoke  only  words  of  encouragement,  but,  oh  ! 

-r^       ■  ■      n\  ■   c  \\T      J    ■     a.u        J  u    J  1  tliosc  days  of  suspense,  shared  by  no  one,  every  hour 

Ellgmeer-in-Chief  Wood,  is  thus  described  by  ^„  ,ge  oLgony,  until  from  my  son  Howard  came  the 

Mrs.  dishing:  glad  telegram,  "  William  is  safe  and  successful." 


NOTE    ON    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    "  ALBEMARLE. 

BY    HER    CAPTAIN-,  A.    F.    WARLEY,    C.    S.    N. 


WHEN  I  took  command  of  the  Gonfederate  States 
iron-clad  Albemarle,  I  found  her  made  fast  to  the 
river  bank  nearly  abreast  of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  single  cypress  logs 
chained  together,  about  ten  feet  from  her  side. 

I  soon  found  why  the  very  able  officer  whom  I  suc- 
ceeded (Gaptain  J.  N.  Maffitt)  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  command.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  place 
might  not  be  recaptured  any  day  :  the  guns  command- 
ing the  river  were  in  no  condition  for  use,  and  the 
troops  in  charge  of  them  were  worn  down  by  ague, 
and  were  undrilled  and  worthless. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  pistol  range,  was  a 
low  island  heavily  timbered,  and  said  to  be  almost  im- 
penetrable. As  it  fully  commanded  our  position,  I  sent 
an  active  officer  with  a  few  hardy  men  to  "  explore  it." 

*  The  two  "  picket-boats,"  as  they  were  officially  des- 
ignated, were  delivered  completely  fitted  to  Lieutenant 
Gushing,  in  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  September,  by 
Admiral  F.  H.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Gonstruc- 
tion,  with  orders  to  send  them  directly  to  Hampton 
Roads  by  way  of  the  canals.  Gushing,  not  having  any 
desire  to  make  a  canal  voyage  in  an  open  launch,  had 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  by  land.  Picket-boat 
No.  I  was  under  the  command  of  Acting  Ensign  Will- 
iam L.  Howarth,  and  No.  2  under  Acting  Ensign  An- 
drew Stockholm.  The  two  boats  left  New  York  on 
the  22d.  Both  of  them  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Ber- 
gen Point,  N.  J.,  and  remained  there  sunk  for  some 
hours.  They  arrived  on  the  25th,  badly  damaged,  at 
New  Brunswick,  where  they  were  repaired.  No.  2 
sank  again  in  the  canal,  and  was  again  repaired  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  boats  arrived  on  the  2Sth. 
Leaving  Philadelphia,  they  reached  Baltimore  in  safety; 
and  after  having  been  inspected  by  Gushing,  they  re- 
sumed their  voyage  on  the 4th  of  October  down  Ghesa- 
peake  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Baltimore,  No.  I's  engine  broke 
down,  and  she  was  towed  into  Annapolis  by  No.  2  on 
the  5th.  Leaving  Annapolis  the  next  day  in  a  heavy 
sea,  the  boats  worked  over  first  to  one  shore  and  then 
to  the  other.  Presently  the  machinery  of  No.  2  was 
disabled,  and  she  put  into  CJreat  Wicomico  Bay  for 
repairs.  Howarth's  anxiety  to  reach  Fort  Monroe 
led  him  to  press  on,  leaving  his  consort  to  follow  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  the  8th,  however,  when  the  re- 
pairs had  been  completed,  and  just  as  Stockholm  was 


His  report  on  his  return  showed  that  we  were  under 
constant  espionage.  Acting  on  this  information  the 
same  officer  (Mr.  Long),  with  ten  men,  ambuscaded 
and  captured  a  Federal  man-of-war  boat,  and  for  the 
time  being  put  a  stop  to  the  spy  system. 

When  I  had  been  about  a  month  at  Plymouth  the 
troops  were  relieved  by  anew  set.  On  thedayoftheirar- 
rival  I  heard  of  a  steam-launch  having  been  seen  in  the 
river,  and  I  informed  the  officer  in  command  of  the  fact, 
and  at  the  same  time  told  him  that  the  safety  of  the 
place  depended  on  the  Albemarle,  and  the  safety  of  the 
^/^\;';;/(?;7f  depended  on  the  watchfulness  of  his  pickets. 

The  crew  of  the  Albemarle  numbered  but  ^ixly,  too 
small  a  force  to  allow  me  to  keep  an  armed  watch  on 
deck  at  night  and  to  do  outside  picketing  besides. 
Moreover,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  life  and  keep 

about  to  get  away,  he  was  attacked  by  guerrillas.  In 
trying  to  get  out  into  the  open  water  the  boat  unfor- 
tunately grounded  ;  and  Stockholm,  after  using  up  his 
ammunition,  set  her  on  fire  and  surrendered.  Ihe 
prisoners  were  sent  to  Richmond,  but  were  soon  after 
paroled,  and  Stockholm  on  his  return  was  dismissed. 
No.  I  arrived  safely  at  her  destination,  and  was  used 
by  Gushing  in  the  expedition  against  the  Albemarle. 
The  list  of  officers  and  men  on  board  Picket-boat 
No.  I,  on  the  expedition  cf  October  27, 1864,  with  tjie 
vessels  to  which  they  were  officially  attached,  was  as 
follows :  Lieutenant  William  B.  Gushing,  command- 
ing, Monticello ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Francis 
H.  Swan,  C^to^t?/  Acting  Ensign  William  L.  Howarth, 
Monticello ;  Acting  Master's  Mate  John  Woodman, 
Commodore  Hull ;  Acting  Master's  ^lale  Thomas  .S. 
Gay,  Otsec;o ;  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William 
Stotesbury,  Picket-boat;  Acting  Third  Assistant  V.w- 
gineer  Gharles  L.  Steever,  Otsego:  Samuel  Higgins, 
first-class  fireman,  Picket-boat;  I\ichard  Hamilton, 
coal-heaver,  Sliamroek ;  William  Smith,  ordinary  sea- 
man, Chicopee ;  Bernard  Harley,  ordinary  seaman, 
Chieopee ;  Edward  J.  Houghton,  ordinary  seaman, 
Chicopee:  Lorenzo  Deming,  landsman.  Picket-boat; 
Henry  Wilkes,  landsman.  Picket-boat ;  Robert  H. 
King,  landsman.  Picket-boat.  Gushing  and  Howarth, 
together  with  those  designated  as  attached  to  the 
"  Picket-boat,"  were  the  original  seven  who  brought 
the  boat  down  from  New  York.  Gushing  and  Hough- 
ton escaped.  Woodman  and  Higging  were  drowned, 
and  the  remaining  eleven  were  captured. 
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down  ague,  I  had  always  out  an  expedition  of  ten 
men,  who  were  uniformly  successful  in  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  damage  to  the  enemy.  All  were  anxious 
to  be  on  these  expeditions  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
hospital. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  was  inclined 
to  give  me  all  assistance,  and  sent  a  picket  of  twenty- 
five  men  under  a  lieutenant ;  tliey  were  furnislied  with 
rockets  and  had  a  tield-piece.  This  picket  was  stationed 
on  board  of  a  sch.ooner  about  gun-shot  below  the  Albe- 
marle, where  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  raise  a 
vessel  (the  South  fie  hi)  sunk  at  the  time  of  Commander 
Cooke's  dash  down  the  river.  Yet  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  October  Cushing's  steam-launch  ran  quietly 
alongside  of  the  schooner  unobserved  by  the  picket, 
without  a  sound  or  signal,  and  then  steamed  up  to  the 
Alifemttrle. 

It  was  about  3  A.  M.  The  night  was  dark  and  slightly 
rainy.and  the  launch  was  close  tous  ^vhen  we  hailed  and 
the  alarm  w.is  given  —  so  close  that  the  gun  could  not  be 
depressed  enough  to  reach  her;  so  the  crew  were  sent 
in  the  shield  with  muskets,  and  kept  up  a  lieavy  fire  on 
the  launch  as  she  slowly  forced  her  way  over  the  chain 
of  logs  and  ranged  by  us  within  a  few  feet.  As  she 
reached  the  bow  of  the  Albemarle  I  heard  a  report  as 
of  an  unshotted  gun,  and  a  piece  of  wood  fell  at  my 
feet.  Calling  the  carpenter,  I  told  him  a  torpedo  had 
been  exploded,  and  ordered  him  to  examine  and  report 
to  me,  saying  nothing  to  any  one  else.  He  soon  re- 
ported "  a  hole  in  her  bottom  big  enough  to  drive  a 
wagon  in." 

By  this  time  I  heard  voices  from  the  launch  — 
"We  surrender,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I  stopped  our  fire 
and  sent  out  Mr.  Long,  who  brought  back  all  those 
who  had  been  in  the  launch  except  the  gallant  cap- 


tain and  three  of  her  crew,  all  of  whom  took  to  the 
water. 

Having  seen  to  their  safety,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the  Albemarle  and  found  her  resting  on  the  bottom  in 
eight  feet  of  water,  her  upper  works  above  water.  The 
very  men  who  liad  destroyed  her  had  no  idea  of  their 
success,  for  I  lieard  one  say  to  another,  "  We  did  our 
best,  but  there  thd  d d  old   thing  is  yet." 

That  is  the  way  the  Albemarle  was  destroyed,  and 
a  more  gallant  thing  was  not  done  during  the  war. 
After  her  destruction,  failing  to  convince  the  oflicer  in 
command  of  the  troops  that  he  could  not  hold  the 
place,  I  did  my  best  to  help  defend  it.  Half  of  my  crew 
went  down  and  obstructed  the  river  by  sinking  the 
schooner  at  the  wreck,  and  with  the  other  half  I  had 
two  8-inch  guns  commanding  the  upper  river  put  in 
serviceable  order,  relaid  platforms,  fished  out  tackles 
from  the  Albemarle,  got  a  few  shells,  etc.,  and  waited.  I 
did  not  have  to  wait  long.  The  fleet  steamed  up  to  the 
obstructions,  fired  a  few  shells  over  the  town,  steamed 
down  again,  and  early  next  morning  rounding  tlie 
island  were  in  the  river  and  opened  fire. 

The  two  S-inch  guns  worked  by  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Shelley  did  their  duty,  and  I  think  did  all  that  was 
done  in  the  defense  of  Plymouth.  The  fire  of  the  fleet 
was  concentrated  on  us,  and  one  at  least  of  the  steamers 
was  so  near  that  I  could  hear  the  orders  given  to  elevate 
or  depress  the  guns.  AMien  I  felt  that  by  hanging  on  I 
could  only  sacrifice  my  men  and  achieve  nothing,  I  or- 
dered our  guns  spiked  and  the  men  sent  round  to  the 
road  by  a  ravine. 

The  crew  left  me  by  Captain  Maffitt  were  good  and 
true  men,  and  stuck  by  me  to  the  last.  If  any  failed  in 
his  duty,  I  never  heard  of  it ;  and  if  any  of  them  still 
live,  I  send  them  a  hearty  "  God  bless  you !  " 
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REUNIONS  OF  "  THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY." 


LTHOUGH  the  horrors 
of  war  are  the  more  con- 
spicuous where  the  con- 
flict is  between  brothers 
and  the  struggle  is  a  long 
and  desperate  one,  the 
evidences  are  numerous 
that,  underneath  the  pas- 
sion and  bitterness  of  our  civil  war,  there  were 
counter  currents  of  kindly  feeling,  a  spirit  of 
genuine  friendliness  pervading  the  opposing 
camps.  Thisfriendliness was somethingdeeper 
than  the  expression  of  mere  human  instinct; 
the  combatants  felt  that  they  were  indeed 
brothers.  Acts  of  kindness  to  wounded  ene- 
mies began  to  be  noted  at  Bull  Run,  while  in 
every  campaign  useless  picket  firing  was  al- 
most uniformly  discountenanced,  and  the  men 
shook  hands  at  the  outposts  and  talked  con- 
fidingly of  their  private  affairs  and  their  trials 
and  hardships  in  the  army.  This  feeling,  con- 
fined, perhaps,  to  men  on  the  very  front  line, 
culminated  at  Appomattox,  where  the  victors 
shared  rations  with  their  late  antagonists  and 


generously  offered  them  help  in  repairing  the 
wastes  of  battle.  When  the  Union  veteran  re- 
turned to  the  North  he  did  not  disguise  his 
faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Southern 
fighting  man,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after 
peace  was  made,  the  process  of  fraternization 
went  quietly  forward.  The  business  relations 
of  the  sections  and  the  interchange  of  settlers 
brought  into  close  communication  the  rank 
and  file  of  both  armies,  and  the  spirit  of  good- 
will that  had  been  manifested  in  a  manner  so 
unique,  at  the  front  was  found  to  be  a  hearty 
and  general  sentiment. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  was  developed, 
naturally,  a  series  of  formal  meetings  of  vete- 
rans of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  The  earliest 
reunions  of  which  I  find  record  were  held  in 
1881  (the  year  of  the  Yorktown  Centennial  and 
of  Garfield's  death).  The  first  was  a  meeting  of 
Captain  Col  well  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ex- 
Confederates  of  Luray  Valley,  Virginia.  The 
Southern  veterans  aj)pointed  special  commit- 
tees to  welcome  the  comrades  of  the  Carlisle 
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post  to  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and  received  them 
accordingly  on  the  21st  of  July.  In  Septem- 
ber folio vvmg,  the  post,  in  turn,  invited  the 
Southerners  to  visit  Carlisle,  and  greeted  them 
with  a  public  reception.  The  meetmg  was  held 
on  the  Fair  Ground,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage,  and  Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt 
welcomed  the  Virginians;  General  James  A. 
Beaver  and  Grand  Army  Posts  58  and  1 16,  of 
Harrisburg,  took  part  in  the  reunion. 

In  October  of  that  year,  the  members  of 
Aaron  Wilkes  Post,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
on  their  journey  to  the  Yorktown  Centennial 
celebration,  visited  Richmond,  and  were  en- 
tertained in  a  fraternal  manner  by  the  Veteran 
Association  of  the  Old  ist  Virginia  regiment 
and  by  other  ex-Confederates.  In  each  case, 
at  Luray  and  at  Richmond,  the  meetmg  was 
brought  about  by  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  veterans.  Lee  Camp,  Confederate 
Veterans,  at  Richmond,  was  formed  soon  after 
this  visit  of  Aaron  Wilkes  Post.  The  list  of  the 
more  prominent  formal  reunions  includes  the 
following : 

1 88 1. —  July  21,  Luray,  Virginia.  Participants  :  Cap- 
tain Colvvell  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
and  ex-Confederates  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

1881. —  September  28,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  The 
same  organizations  participating. 

1881. —  October  17  and  18,  Richmond.  Aaron  Wilkes 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Veteran  Association  of  the  Old  ist  Virginia  Infan- 
try, Otey  Battery,  and  Richmond  Howitzers,  of 
Richmond. 

1882. — April  12  and  13,  Trenton.  Return  visit  of  the 
Richmond  ex-Confederates. 

1882. —  October,  Gettysburg.  Officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  The  exercises  extended  over  three 
days,  and  among  the  participants  were  Generals 
Sickles,  Crawford,  and  Stannard,  of  the  Union  side, 
and  Generals  Forney,  Trimble,  and  others,  of  the 
Confederate  Army. 

1883. —  October  15-18,  Richmond.  Lincoln  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Phil  Kearny 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Richmond,  and  Lee  Camp,  Con- 
federate Veterans. 

1884. —  May  30,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Union  Vet- 
eran Corps,  Washington  Continentals,  and  George 
G.  Meade  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Lee  Camp,  C.  V.,  of  Richmond,  and  Maury  Camp, 
C.  v.,  of  Fredericksburg.  Among  the  participants 
were  Generals  Rosecrans,  Slocum,  Newton,  Double- 
day,  and  Roy  Stone,  and  Colonel  \\.  W.  Jackson  of 
the  Union  side,  and  General  Longslreet,  Colonels 
W.  C.  Oates,  and  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  and  Captain 
Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Confederates. 

1884. —  June  17,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Return  visit 
of  Phil  Kearny  Post  and  Lee  Camp,  of  Richmond, 
to  Lincoln  Post,  of  Newark. 

1885. —  May  7  and  8,  Baltimore.  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  Lee  Camp,  of  Richmond. 

1885. —  May  20,  Richmond.    Aaron  Wilkes  Post,  of 


Trenton,  and  Lee  Camp.  Dedication  of  the  Rich- 
mond Home  for  ex-Confederates,  and  Memorial  Ex- 
ercises at  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

1885. —  May  30,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Meade  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  other  Union  veterans,  and  the  ex-Con- 
federates of  Annapolis.    Memorial  Day  reunion. 

1885. —  July  4,  Auburn,  New  York.  .Seward  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Auburn,  and  Lee  Camp. 

1885. —  October  19,  Richmond.     The  same. 

1885. —  October  22,  23,  and  24,  Owensboro,  Ken- 
tucky. "  Ex-Federal  and  Ex-Confederate  "  Soldiers' 
Association,  of  Davis  County,  Kentucky,  and  Union 
veterans  and  ex-Confederates  of  the  West. 

1886.  —  July  3,  Gettysburg.  Cavalry  Reunion  on  the 
field  of  the  battle  of  July  3,  1863,  between  Stuart 
and  Gregg.  Generals  D.  McM.  Gregg,  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, J.  B.  Mcintosh  were  present,  also  Major  H.  B. 
McClellan,  of  Stuart's  staff. 

1886. —  October  12,  13,  and  14,  Richmond.  Lee  Camp, 
and  John  A.  Andrew  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Boston. 

1887. —  June  9,  Staunton,  Virginia.  Confederate  Me- 
morial Exercises  conducted  jointly  by  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray;  Generals  W.  W.  Averell,  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
and  John  D.  Lnboden  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

1887.  —  June  16, 17,  18,  and  19,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
John  A.  Andrew  Post,  of  Boston,  and  Lee  Camp. 
The  Southern  veterans  took  part  in  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  anniversary  on  the  17th,  and  in 
the  evening  attended  a  banquet  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  the  State  shield  of  Virginia  was  displayed  be- 
side that  of  Massachusetts.  Among  those  present 
were  Governor  Oliver  Ames,  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Colonel  Henry  O. 
Kent,  of  Massachusetts,  and  John  Goodc,  George 
D.  Wise,  and  Major  N.  B.  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

1887. —  June  18,  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  General  Lan- 
der Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Lynn,  John  A.  Andrew  Post, 
and  Lee  Camp. 

1887. —  July  3,  Gettysburg.  Pickett's  Division  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Philadelphia  Brigade.  A  large  num- 
ber of  veterans  of  both  armies  accompanied  these 
organizations  and  took  part  in  the  memorial  meeting. 

1887. —  September  14,  Mexico,  Missouri.  Reunion  of 
ex-Confederates  of  Missouri,  participated  in  by 
Union  veterans  and  local  posts  of  the  Grand  Army. 

18S7. —  September  15,  16,  and  17,  Antietam  Battle- 
field, Maryland.  Antietam  Post,  G.  A.  R. , of  Sharps- 
burg,  ALaryland,U.  S.  Grant  Post,  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  Veteran  Association  of  the  50th  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, and  Confederate  veterans  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

1887. —  September  27,  Evansville,  Indiana.  Veterans 
of  both  armies  under  a  general  invitation  from  a 
national  committee,  headed  by  General  James  ^L 
Shackleford.  Letters  of  indorsement  breathing  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  were  sent  by  Generals  John  B. 
Gordon,  James  Longstreet,  and  Basil  W.  Duke. 

1887. —  October  11,  Kenesaw  Mountain  Battle-field, 
Georgia.  Excursion  and  reunion  of  Confederate  and 
Union  veterans. 

The  meetings  here  enumerated,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  were  devoted  mainly  to 
the  interchange  of  social  courtesies.  On  other 
noteworthy  occasions  the  Southerners  have 
extended  less  formal  attentions  to  Northern 
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veterans  while  visiting  the  old  battle-fields,  par- 
ticularly at  Pea  Ridge,  Chickamauga,  Chatta- 
nooga, Petersburg,  Antietam,  Ball's  Bluft",  and 
the  region  around  Richmond.  One  of  the 
practiciil  results  of  the  personal  acquaintance- 
ship that  sprung  up  at  these  reunions  was  the 
cooperation  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
with  the  Confederate  Veterans  in  raising  funds 
to  erect  a  home  for  disabled  Southern  soldiers 
at  Richmond.  The  movement  to  establish  the 
home  originated  with  Lee  Camp,  and  was 
promptly  indorsed  by  the  Grand  Army  posts 
of  Virginia. 

In  March,  1SS4,  J.  F.  Berry,  of  Phil  Kearny 
Post,  and  A.  A.  Spitzer,  of  Lee  Camp,  Rich- 
mond, visited  New  York  to  confer  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  19th  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  re- 
sulting in  the  creation  of  a  joint  committee 
with  General  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  as 
chairman,  and  General  James  R.  O'Beirne, 
of  Farragut  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  New  York,  as 
vice-chairman.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  ex-Confederate  members,  the  committee 
published  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Cooper  Institute,  April  9,  the  anniversary 
of  Lee's  surrender,  and  General  Grant  was 
called  upon  to  preside.  His  response  to  the 
invitation  was  as  follows: 

Washixgtox,  April  3,  18S4. 
Ge.\ER.\L  J.    B.    Gordon,    Chairmaii    Central   Com- 
mittee, Xrd)  Yo7-k  : 

Vour  letter  of  March  31,  informing  me  that  I  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  different 
posts  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  ex-Confederates  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  received. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  inaugurate,  under 
the  auspices  of  soldiers  of  both  armies,  a  movement 
in  behalf  of  a  fund  to  build  a  home  for  disabled  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and 
would  be  glad  to  accept  the  position  of  presiding  of- 
ficer, if  I  were  able  to  do  so.  You  may  rely  on  me, 
however,  for  rendering  all  aid  I  can  in  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  the  meeting. 

I  am  here  under  treatment  for  the  injury  I  received 
on  Christmas  Eve  last,  and  will  not  be  able  to  leave 
here  until  later  than  the  9th,  and  cannot  tell  now  how 
soon  or  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go. 

I  have  received  this  morning  your  dispatch  of  last 
evening  urging  that  I  must  be  there  to  preside,  but  I 
have  to  respond  to  that,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  there  on  the  9th,  and  I  cannot  now  fix  a  day 
when  I  could  certainly  be  present. 

Hoping  that  your  meeting  will  insure  success,  and 
promising  my  support  financially  and  otherwise  to  the 
movement,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

U.  S.    Grant. 

Following  this  mass  meeting  a  fund  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  local  com- 
mittees of  the  G.  A.  R.  posts  of  New  York, 

"  What  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
monstration Cup  to  this  date)  of  the  fraternal  feelings 
existing  among  veterans,  is  the  meeting  of  the  sur- 
vivor* of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  survivors 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  at  (Jcttysburg,  July 


Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  elsewhere.  Literary  and 
dramatic  entertainments  were  given  in  aid  of 
the  fund.  The  first  of  these  took  place  on  the 
30th  of  April,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  At  that  date  General  Grant 
had  returned  to  his  home  in  Sixty-sixth  street, 
though  he  was  still  suffering  from  the  injuries 
referred  to  in  his  letter  to  General  Gordon. 
He  wrote  to  the  committee  of  Grand  Army 
veterans  that  he  was  physically  unable  to  at- 
tend the  entertainment,  inclosed  a  check  for 
$50,  and  indorsed  their  action. 

The  record  here  presented  is  not  the  whole 
story  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  since 
the  war  closed.  The  spirit  that  moved  Lin- 
coln to  say  in  his  last  inaugural,  "  With  malice 
toward  none,"  has  continued  its  holy  in- 
fluence. That  which  must  appear  to  the 
world  at  large  a  startling  anomaly,  is  in  truth 
the  simple  principle  of  good-will  unfolding 
itself  under  favorable  conditions.  The  war, 
that  is,  the  actual  encounter  on  the  field, 
taught  the  participants  the  dignity  of  Ameri- 
can character.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Lee  Camp  by  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  Baltimore,  in  1885,  General 
H.  W.  Slocum  said  to  the  assembled  veterans  : 
"  This  incident  that  occurred  here  to-day 
proves  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  so  makes  men  respect  one  another 
as  standing  up  in  the  ranks  and  firing  at  one 
another."  In  closing  his  remarks  the  same 
speaker  gave  the  key-note  to  this  whole  matter 
of  the  fraternization  of  former  foes,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Unionist.  The  words  were 
these :  "  The  men  of  those  armies  [Union 
and  Confederate]  respected  one  another,  and 
when  General  Grant  said  to  General  Lee, 
'  when  your  men  go  home  they  can  take  their 
horses  to  work  their  little  farms,'  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  every  man  in  the  army."  The 
propriety  of  such  declarations  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  and  the  Northern  promoters  of 
reunions  of  "  The  Blue  and  the  Gray "  are 
pursuing  the  course  marked  out  by  Grant, 
and  they  may,  in  sincerity,  point  to  him  as 
their  leader  and  exemplar.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sympathy  of  the  ex-Confederates 
with  the  sufferings  of  General  Grant,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  their  notable  action  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  may  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence for  the  Southerners  of  the  lasting  sen- 
timents of  good-will  they  hold  toward  their 
former  ojjponents. 

George  L.  Kilmer., 
AiJRAHAM  Lincoln  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
New  York,  1888. 

2(1,  3d  and  4th.  This  gathering  originated  in  a  ])ro- 
posal  made  by  the  Third  Corps  Society,  at  tlieir  re- 
union in  May.  1887,  and  the  matter  was  taken  in 
charge  by  tlie  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
their  reunion  in  the  June  following. —  G.  L.  K. 


THE  KNIGHT  IN  SIIVER  MAIL. 


S6i 


when  one  o'  that  same  seek  of  people  name 
to  me  the  very  subjects  I  be'n  a-thinkin'  and 
a  actuil'  a-dreamin'  about,  ef  it  did  n't  'pears 
Hketo  me  the  good  Lord  sent  him  a-purpose." 
With  hand  yet  trembhng,  she  took  from  her 


moment,  a-tiptoe,  his  arm  aheady  curved  to 
receive  that  of  his  bride,  stepped  forth  Mr. 
Abner  Hines. 

"And  I  do  beheve,  on  my  soul,"  Mr.  Hooks 
said  some  time  afterwards,  "  that  arfter  I  have 


bosom  a  marriage-license,  and,  lianding  it  to  jinded    them    two    together,  hard    and   fast, 

Mr.  Hooks,  said:  a'cordin'  to  law  and  gospul,  that  it  were  in 

"  There  's  a  paper  for   you,  Mr.    Hooks,  me  to  make  prob'ble  the  biggest,  everlastin'est 

which  people  is  now  ready  and  a-waitin'  for  speech  I  ever  spread  myself  before  a  augence; 

you  to  'tend  to  it."  but  the  fact  were,  everybody  got  to  laughin' 

Turning  her  face  towards  the  dining-room,  and  cryin'  so  they  drownded  my  woices.    Ah, 


she  called  aloud  : 

"  Mimy,  you  may  come  in,  and  the  balance 
of  'em." 

The  door  opened,  Mimy  and  the  other  ne- 
groes, having  on  every  item  of  Sunday  clothes 
that  that  plantation  had  on  hand,  filed  in  and 
took  position  near  the  walls.    After  a  decent 


well!  it  were  a  ruther  egzitin'  time  all  thoo. 
But  everything  have  swaged  down  peaceable. 
Thebreth'en  they  forgive  me  for  dancin',  when 
Susan  Ann  give  in  the  pootty  expeunce  she 
told,  and  it  were  give'  out  I  would  n't  do  so 
no  more." 

R.  M.  Johnston. 


THE    KNIGHT    IN    SILVER    MAIL. 


SHE  left  the  needle  in  the  rose 
And  put  her  broidery  by. 
And  leaning  from  her  casement  tall 

She  heard  the  owlets  cry. 
The  purple  sky  was  thick  with  stars. 

And  in  the  moonlight  pale 
She  saw  come  riding  from  the  w^ood 
A  knight  in  silver  mail. 

His  plume  was  like  the  snowy  foam 

That  wreathes  the  roaring  tide, 
The  glory  of  his  golden  locks 

His  helmet  could  not  hide. 
She  took  the  lily  from  her  breast 

(Like  hers,  its  beauty  frail). 
And  dropped  it  as  he  rode  beneath  — 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 

About  her  gown  of  crimson  silk 

She  drew  a  mantle  dark. 
She  saw  the  stately  castle-towers 

Uprising  from  the  park. 
And  on  the  lake  the  mated  swans, 

Asleep  in  shadow,  sail, 
But  left  it  all  to  follow  him. 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 


"  Oh,  I  would  see  thy  face,  my  love, 

Oh,  I  would  see  thy  face  ! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  thy  visor  down  ? 

It  is  a  lonely  place." 
His  voice  was  like  the  hollow  reeds 

That  rustle  in  the  gale  : 
"  'T  is  lonelier  in  my  castle,"  said 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 

He  let  his  steed  go  riderless. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand 
And  led  her  over  brake  and  brier 

Into  a  lonesome  land. 
"  Oh,  are  they  head.stones  all  a-row 

That  glimmer  in  the  vale?" 
"  My  castle-walls  are  white,"  replied 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 

"  So  close  unto  thy  castle-doors 

Why  buryest  thou  the  dead  ?  " 
"  For  ten  long  years  I  've  slept  with  them 

Ah,  welcome  home  !  "  he  said. 
He  clasped  her  dainty  waist  around. 

And  in  the  moonlight  pale 
Upraised  his  visor,  and  she  saw 

The  knight  in  silver  mail. 


At  dawn  her  father's  men-at-arms 

Went  searching  everywhere, 
And  found  her  with  the  churchyard  dews 

A-sparkle  in  her  hair. 
And  lo  !  a  sight  to  make  the  best 

And  bravest  of  them  quail. 
Beside  her  in  the  tangled  grass, 

A  skeleton  in  mail. 


Minna  Irving. 
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HALLECK. 

'N  sending  General  Hunter 
to  relieve  Fremont,  the 
President  did  not  intend 
that  he  should  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Department 
of  the  West.  Out  of  its  vast 
extent  the  Department  of 
Kansas  was  created  a  kw 
days  afterward,  embracing  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Territories 
of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Dakota,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Hunter  was 
transferred  to  its  command.  General  Halleck 
was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, embracing  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  lUinois,  Arkansas,  and 
that  portion  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land River. 

Henry  Wager  Halleck  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  January  15,  1815.  Edu- 
cated at  Union  College,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  grad- 
uated third  in  a  class  of  thirty-one,  and 
was  made  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
July  I,  1839.  While  yet  a  cadet  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor 
of  engineering.  From  the  first  he  devoted 
himself  with  constant  industry  to  the  more 
serious  studies  of  his  profession.  He  had  at- 
tained a  first  lieutenancy  when  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out,  and  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Valuable  services  in  the  military  and 
naval  operations  prosecuted  there  secured  him 
the  brevet  of  captain  from  May  i,  1847.  On 
the  conquest  of  California  by  the  United 
States  forces,  he  took  part  in  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  new  State,  first  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  military  governors,  and 
afterward  as  leading  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  constitution  under  which 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

He  remained  in  the  army  and  in  charge  of 
various  engineering  duties  on  the  Pacific  coast 
until  ;\ugust  I,  1854,  having  been  meanwhile 
promoted  captain  of  engineers.  At  that  date 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  engage  in  civil 
pursuits.  He  became  a  member  of  a  law  firm, 
and  was  also  interested  in  mines  and  railroads, 
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when  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  called  him 
again  into  the  military  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, He  was  not  only  practically  accom- 
plished in  his  profession  as  a  soldier,  but  also 
distinguished  as  a  writer  on  military  art  and 
science.  Halleck's  high  qualifications  were 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  General 
Scott,  at  whose  suggestion  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general  in  the  regular  army  to  date 
from  August  19,  1861,  with  orders  to  report 
himself  at  army  headquarters  in  Washington. 
A  phrase  in  one  of  Scott's  letters,  setting  forth 
McClellan's  disregard  for  his  authority,  creates 
the  inference  that  the  old  general  intended  that 
Halleck  should  succeed  him  in  chief  command. 
But  when  the  latter  reached  Washington,  the 
confusion  and  disasters  in  the  Department  of 
the  West  were  at  their  culmination,  and  urgent 
necessity  required  him  to  be  sent  thither  to 
succeed  Fremont. 

General  Halleck  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
November  18,  1861,  and  assumed  command 
on  the  19th.  His  written  instructions  stated 
forcibly  the  reforms  he  was  expected  to  bring 
about,  and  his  earlier  reports  indicate  that 
his  difficulties  had  not  been  overstated  —  ir- 
regularities in  contracts,  great  confusion  in 
organization,  everywhere  a  want  of  arms  and 
supplies,  absence  of  routine  and  discipline. 
Added  to  this  was  reported  danger  from  the 
enemy.  He  telegraphs  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 29 : 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  is  operating  in  and 
against  this  State  with  a  much  larger  force  than  was 
supposed  when  I  left  Washington,  and  also  that  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  is  organizing  in  the  counties  near  the 
Missouri  River,  between  Boonville  and  Saint  Joseph. 
A  desperate  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  and  winter 
their  troops  in  this  State,  so  as  to  spare  their  own  re- 
sources for  a  summer  campaign. 

An  invasion  was  indeed  in  contemplation, 
but  rumor  had  magnified  its  available  strength, 
(iencral  Price  had,  since  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, lingered  in  south-western  Missouri,  and 
was  once  more  preparing  for  a  northward 
march.  His  method  of  campaigning  was 
peculiar,  and  needed  only  the  minimum  of 
organization  and  preparation.  His  troops 
were  made  up  mainly  of  young,  reckless, 
hardy  Missourians,  to  whom  a  campaign  was 
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an  adventure  of  pastime  and  excitement,  and 
who  brought,  each  man,  his  own  horse,  gun, 
and  indispensable  equipments  and  clothing. 
The  usual  burdens  of  an  army  commissariat 
and  transportation  were  of  little  moment  to 
these  partisans,  who  started  up  as  if  by  magic 
from  every  farm  and  thicket,  and  gathered 
their  supplies  wherever  they  went.  To  quote 
the  language  of  one  of  the  Missouri  rebel 
leaders:  "  Our  forces,  to  combat  or  cut  them 
off,  would  require  only  a  haversack  to  where 
the  enemy  would  recjuire  a  wagon."  The  evil 
of  tlie  system  was,  that  such  forces  vanished 
quite  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared.  The  en- 
thusiastic squads  with  which  Price  had  won 
his  victory  at  Lexington  were  scattered  among 
their  homes  and  haunts.  The  first  step  of  a 
campaign,  therefore,  involved  the  gathering 
of  a  new  army,  and  this  proved  not  so  easy 
in  the  opening  storms  of  winter  as  it  had  in 
the  fine  midsummer  weather.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  1861,  Price  issued  a  call  for 
50,000  men.  The  language  of  his  proclama- 
tion, however,  breathed  more  of  despair  than 
of  confidence.  He  reminded  his  adherents  that 
only  one  in  forty  had  answered  to  the  former 
call,  and  that  "  Boys  and  small  property- 
holders  have  in  main  fought  the  battles  for 
the  protection  of  your  property."  He  repeated 
many  times,  with  emphasis,  "  I  must  have 
50,000  men."  *  His  prospects  were  far  from 
encouraging.  McCulloch,  in  a  mood  of  stub- 
born disagreement,  was  withdrawing  his  army 
to  Arkansas,  Avhere  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. Later  on,  when  Price  formally  requested 
his  cooperation,  McCulloch  as  formally  re- 
fused. For  the  moment  the  Confederate 
cause  in  south-western  Missouri  was  languish- 
ing. Governor  Jackson  made  a  show  of  keep- 
ing it  alive  by  calling  the  fugitive  remnant 
of  his  rebel  legislature  together  at  Neosho, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  sole  official  relic  — 
the  purloined  State  seal  —  enacting  the  well- 
worn  farce  of  passing  a  secession  ordinance, 
and  making  a  military  league  with  the  Con- 
federate States. 

The  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond 
responded  to  the  sham  with  an  act  to  admit 
Missouri  to  the  Confederacy.  An  act  of  more 
promise  at  least,  appropriating  a  million  dol- 
lars to  aid  the  Confederate  cause  in  that  State, 
had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  August. 
Such  small  installment  of  this  fund,  however, 
as  was  transmitted  failed  even  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  who  for  their  long  service  had  not 
as  yet  received  a  penny.  In  return  the  Rich- 
mond authorities  asked  the  transfer  of  Mis- 
souri troops  to  the  Confederate  service ;  but 
with  this  request  the  rebel  Missouri  leaders 
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were  unable  immediately  to  comply.  When, 
under  date  of  December  30,  1861,  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  complained  of  neglect  and 
once  more  urged  that  Price  be  made  com- 
mander in  Missouri,  Jefierson  Davis  respond- 
ed sarcastically  that  not  a  regiment  had 
been  tendered,  and  that  he  could  not  ap- 
point a  general  before  he  had  troops  for  him.t 
From  all  these  causes  Price's  projected  winter 
campaign  failed,  and  he  attributed  the  failure 
to  McCulloch's  refusal  to  helj)  him.J 

The  second  part  of  the  rebel  programme 
in  Missouri,  that  of  raising  an  insurrection 
north  of  the  Missouri  River,  proved  more  ef- 
fective. Halleck  was  scarcely  in  command 
when  the  stir  and  agitation  of  depredations 
and  the  burning  of  bridges,  by  small  squads  of 
secessionists  in  disguise,  were  reported  from 
various  counties  of  northern  Missouri.  Fed- 
eral detachments  went  promptly  in  pursuit, 
and  the  perpetrators  as  usual  disappeared, 
only  however  to  break  out  with  fresh  out- 
rages when  quiet  and  safety  had  apparently 
been  restored.  It  was  soon  evident  that  this 
was  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  neighbor- 
hood disloyalty,  but  that  it  was  part  of  a  delib- 
erate system  instigated  by  the  principal  rebel 
leaders.  "  Do  you  intend  to  regard  men," 
wrote  Price  to  Halleck,  January  12,  1862, 
"  w^hom  I  have  specially  dispatched  to  de- 
stroy roads,  burn  bridges,  tear  up  culverts,  etc., 
as  amenable  to  an  enemy's  court-martial,  or 
will  you  have  them  to  be  tried  as  usual,  by 
the  proper  authorities,  according  to  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  ?  "  §  Halleck,  who  had  placed 
the  State  under  martial  law,  to  enable  him  to 
deal  more  effectually  with  this  class  of  ofiend- 
ers,  stated  his  authority  and  his  determination, 
with  distinct  emphasis,  in  his  reply  of  January 
22,  1862  : 

You  must  be  aware,  general,  that  no  orders  of  yours 
can  save  from  punislinicnt  spies,  marauders,  robbers, 
incendiaries,  guerrilla  bands,  etc.,  who  violate  the  laws 
of  war.  You  cannot  give  immunity  to  crime.  But  let 
us  fully  understand  each  other  on  this  point.  If  you 
send  armed  forces,  wearing  the  garb  of  soldiers  and 
duly  organized  and  enrolled  as  legitimate  belligerents, 
to  destroy  railroads,  bridges,  etc.,  as  a  military  act, 
we  shall  kill  them,  if  possible,  in  open  warfare  ;  or,  if 
we  capture  them,  we  shall  treat  them  as  prisoners  of 
war.  But  it  is  well  understood  that  you  have  sent 
numbers  of  your  adherents,  in  the  garb  of  peaceful 
citizens  and  under  false  pretenses,  through  our  lines 
into  northern  Missouri,  to  rob  and  destroy  the  prop- 
erly of  Union  men  and  to  burn  and  destroy  railroad 
bridges,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
this,  too,  without  any  military  necessity  or  possible 
military  advantage.  Moreover,  peaceful  citizens  of 
Missouri,  quietly  working  on  their  farms,  have  been 
instigated  by  your  emissaries  to  take  up  arms  as  in- 
surgents, and  to  rob  and  plunder,  and  to  commit 
arson  and  n)urder.  They  do  not  even  act  under  the 
garb  of  soldiers,  but  under  false  pretenses  and  in  the 
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guise  of  peaceful  citizens.  You  certainly  will  not  pre- 
lentl  that  men  guilty  of  such  crimes,  although  "  specially 
appointed  anX  instructed  by  you,"  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 

One  important  eftect  Avhich  Price  hoped  to 
produce  bv  the  guerriUa  rising  he  was  instigat- 
ing was  to  till  his  army  with  recruits.  "  The 
most  populous  and  truest  counties  of  the 
State,"  he  wrote,  "  lie  upon  or  north  of  the 
Missouri  River.  ...  I  sent  a  detachment  of 
iioo  men  to  Lexington,  which  after  remain- 
ing only  a  part  of  one  day  gathered  togeth- 
er about  2500  recruits,  and  escorted  them 
in  safety  to  me  at  Osceola."  His  statement 
was  partly  correct,  but  other  causes  contrib- 
uted both  to  this  partial  success  and  the  par- 
tial defeat  that  immediately  followed.  Just  at 
the  time  this  expedition  went  to  Lexington, 
the  various  Federal  detachments  north  of  the 
Missouri  River  were  engaged  in  driving  a 
number  of  secession  guerrilla  bands  south- 
ward across  that  stream.  Halleck  was  di- 
recting the  joint  movements  of  the  Union 
troops,  and  had  stationed  detachments  of 
Pope's  forces  south  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  the  design  of  intercepting  and  capturing 
the  fugitive  bands.  A  slight  failure  of  some 
of  the  reports  to  reach  him  disconcerted  and 
partly  frustrated  his  design.  The  earliest 
guerrilla  parties  which  crossed  at  and  near 
Lexington  escaped  and  made  their  way  to 
Price,  but  the  later  ones  were  intercepted  and 
captured  as  Halleck  had  planned.  Pope  re- 
ports, September  19: 

Colonel  Davis  came  upon  the  enemy  near  Milford 
late  this  afternoon,  and  having  driven  in  his  pickets 
assaulted  him  in  force.  A  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  when 
the  enemy,  finding  himself  surrounded  and  cut  off, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
prisoners,  including  3  colonels  and  17  captains,  1000. 
stand  of  arms,  looo  horses,  65  wagons,  tents,  baggage, 
and  supplies  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Our  loss  is  2 
killed  and  8  wounded.* 

On  the  next  day  he  found  his  capture  was 
still  larger,  as  he  telegraphs:  "Just  arrived 
here.  Troops  much  embarrassed  with  nearly 
2000  prisoners  and  great  quantity  of  captured 
property." 

In  anticipation  of  the  capture  or  dispersion 
of  these  north-western  detachments  of  rebels, 
Halleck  had  directed  the  collection  of  an  army 
at  and  about  Rolla,  with  the  view  to  move  in 
force  against  Price.  General  Samuel  R.  Cur- 
tis was,  on  December  25,  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Union  troops  to  operate  in 
the  south-western  district  of  Missouri.  Some 
10,000  men  were  gathered  to  form  his  col- 
umn; and  had  he  known  Price's  actual  con- 
dition, the  possibility  of  a  short  and  successful 
campaign  was  before  him.    But  the  situation 
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was  also  one  of  difficulty.  The  railroad  ended 
at  Rolla ;  Springfield,  the  supposed  location 
of  Price's  camp,  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-west,  Avith  bad  roads,  through 
a  mountainous  country.  Rebel  sentiment  and 
sympathy  were  strong  throughout  the  whole 
region,  and  the  favoring  surroundings  enabled 
Price  to  conceal  his  designs  and  magnify  his 
numbers.  Rumors  came  that  he  intended  to 
fight  at  Springfield,  and  the  estimates  of  his 
strength  varied  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  pursuit  was  the  severity 
of  the  winter  weather;  nevertheless  the  Union 
soldiers  bore  their  privations  with  admirable 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  Halleck  urged  a 
continuance  of  the  movement  through  every 
hindrance  and  discouragement.  He  writes  to 
McClellan,  January  14,  1862: 

I  have  ordered  General  Curtis  to  move  forward, 
with  all  his  infantry  and  artillery.  His  force  will  not 
be  less  than  12,000.  The  enemy  is  reported  to  have 
between  35  and  40  guns.  General  Curtis  has  only  24 ; 
but  I  send  him  6  pieces  to-morrow,  and  will  send  6 
more  in  a  few  days.  I  also  propose  placing  a  strong  re- 
serve at  Rolla,  which  can  be  sent  forward  if  necessary. 
The  weather  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  troops,  supplied 
as  they  are  with  very  inferior  clothing,  blankets,  and 
tents,  must  suffer  greatly  in  a  winter  campaign,  and  yet 
I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  Unless  Price  is  driven 
from  the  State,  insurrections  will  continually  occur  in 
all  the  central  and  northern  counties,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

A  few  days  later  (January  18)  Halleck 
wrote  to  Curtis  that  he  was  about  to  reen- 
force  him  with  an  entire  division  from  Pope's 
army,  increasing  his  strength  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand; that  he  would  send  him  mittens  for  his 
soldiers : 

Get  as  many  hand-mills  as  you  can  for  grinding 
corn.  .  .  .  Take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I  will  back 
you  in  such  forced  requisitions  when  they  become  nec- 
essary for  supplying  the  forces.  We  must  have  no 
failure  in  this  movement  against  Price.  It  must  be  the 
last. 

And  once  more,  on  January  27,  he  repeated 
his  urgent  admonition : 

There  is  a  strong  pressure  on  us  for  troops,  and  all 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  here  must  go  else- 
where. Pope's  command  is  entirely  broken  up ;  4000 
in  Davis's  reserve  and  6000  ordered  to  Cairo.  Push 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  end  the  matter  with 
Price. 

This  trying  winter  campaign  led  by  General 
Curtis,  though  successful  in  the  encl,  did  not 
terminate  so  quickly  as  General  Halleck  had 
hoped.  Leaving  the  heroic  Western  soldiers 
cami)ing  and  scouting  in  the  snows  and  cut- 
ting winds  of  the  bleak  Missouri  hills  and 
prairies,  attention  must  be  called  to  other  in- 
cidents in  the  Dcfjartmcnt  of  the  Missouri. 
While  Halleck  was  gratifying  the  Government 
anrl  the  Northern  public  with  the  ability  and 
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vigor  of  his  measures,  one  point  of  his  admin- 
istration had  excited  a  \vide-si)read  dissatis- 
faction and  vehement  criticism.  His  mihtar)' 
instincts  and  methods  were  so  thorough  that 
they  caused  him  to  treat  too  hghtly  the  poHt- 
ical  aspects  of  the  great  conflict  in  which  he 
was  directing  so  large  a  share.  Fremont's  treat- 
ment of  the  slavery  question  had  been  too 
radical ;  Halleck's  now  became  too  conserva- 
tive. It  is  not  probable  that  this  grew  out  of 
his  mere  wish  to  avoid  the  error  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  out  of  his  own  personal  conviction 
that  the  issue  must  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  military  i)roblem.  He  had  noted  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discussions  growing  out  of  the 
dealings  of  the  army  with  fugitive  slaves,  and 
hoping  to  rid  himself  of  a  perpetual  dilemma, 
one  of  his  first  acts  after  assuming  command 
was  to  issue  his  famous  General  Order  No.  3 
(November  20,  1861),  the  first  paragraph  of 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

It  has  been  represented  that  important  information 
respecting  the  numbers  and  condition  of  our  forces  is 
conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  are  admitted  within  our  lines.  In  order  to  rem- 
edy this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no  such  persons  be 
hereafter  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp  or 
of  any  forces  on  the  march,  and  that  any  now  within 
such  lines  be  immediately  excluded  therefrom.* 

This  language  brought  upon  him  the  in- 
dignant protest  of  the  combined  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  North.  He  was  berated 
in  newspapers  and  denounced  in  Congress, 
and  the  violence  of  public  condemnation 
threatened  seriously  to  impair  his  military 
usefulness.  He  had  indeed  gone  too  far.  The 
country  felt,  and  the  army  knew,  that  so  far 
from  being  generally  true  that  negroes  carried 
valuable  information  to  the  enemy,  the  very 
.reverse  was  the  rule,  and  that  the  "  contra- 
bands "  in  reality  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  and  reliable  sources  of  knowledge 
to  the  Union  commanders  in  the  various  fields, 
which  later  in  the  war  came  to  be  jocosely 
designated  as  the  "  grape-vine  telegraph." 
Halleck  soon  found  himself  put  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to 
the  newspapers.  A  little  later  he  took  occa- 
sion officially  to  define  his  intention  : 

The  object  of  these  orders  is  to  prevent  any  person 
in  the  army  from  acting  in  the  capacity  of  negro-catcher 
or  negro-stealer.  The  relation  between  the  slave  and 
his  master,  or  pretended  master,  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  military  officers,  except  in  the  single 
case  provided  for  by  Congress.  This  matter  in  all 
otiier  cases  must  be  decided  by  the  civil  authorities. 
One  object  in  keeping  fugitive  slaves  out  of  our  camp 
is  to  keep  clear  of  all  such  questions.  .  .  .  Orders 
No.  3  do  not  apply  to  the  authorized  private  servants 
of  officers  nor  tlie  negroes  employed  by  proper  author- 
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ity  in  the  camps.  It  applies  only  to  fugitive  slaves. 
The  prohibition  to  admit  them  within  our  lines  does 
not  prevent  the  exercise  of  ail  jsroper  offices  of  human- 
ity in  giving  them  food  and  clothing  outside  where 
such  offices  are  necessary  to  jircvent  suffering.! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Missouri 
State  Convention  in  the  month  of  July  ap- 
pointed and  inaugurated  a  provisional  State 
government.  This  action  was  merely  designed 
to  supply  a  temporary  executive  authority  un- 
til the  jjcople  could  elect  new  loyal  State  offi- 
cers, whicli  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  conven- 
tion also,  when  it  finished  the  work  of  its  sum- 
mer session,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  third 
Monday  in  December,  1 861,  but  political  and 
military  affairs  remained  in  so  unsettled  a  con- 
dition during  the  whole  autumn  that  anything 
like  effective  popular  action  was  impracticable. 
The  convention  was  therefore  called  together 
in  a  third  session  at  an  earlier  date  (October 
II,  1 861),  when  it  wisely  adopted  an  ordinance 
postponing  the  State  election  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  and  for  continuing  the  provisional 
government  in  office  until  their  successors 
should  be  duly  appointed. 

With  his  tenure  of  power  thus  prolonged, 
Governor  Gamble,  also  by  direction  of  the 
convention,  proposed  to  the  President  to 
raise  a  special  force  of  Missouri  State  militia 
for  service  within  the  State  during  the  war 
there,  but  to  act  with  the  United  States  troops 
in  military  operations  within  the  State  or  when 
necessary  to  its  defense.  President  Lincoln 
accepted  the  plan  upon  the  condition  that 
whatever  United  States  officer  might  be  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  West 
should  also  be  commissioned  by  the  governor 
to  command  the  Missouri  State  militia;  and 
that  if  the  President  changed  the  former,  the 
governor  should  make  the  corresponding 
change,  in  order  that  any  conflict  of  authority 
or  of  military  plans  might  be  avoided.  This 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  President 
Lincoln  and  Governor  Gamble  on  November 
6,  and  on  November  27  General  Schofield  re- 
ceived orders  from  Halleck  to  raise,  organize, 
and  command  this  special  militia  corps.  'J'he 
plan  was  attended  with  reasonable  success, 
and  by  the  15th  of  April,  1862,  (Jeneral  Scho- 
field reports,  "  an  active  efficient  force  of 
13.800  men  was  placed  in  the  field,"  nearly 
all  of  cavalry. 

The  raising  and  organizing  of  this  force, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861-62, 
produced  a  certain  degree  of  local  military 
activity  just  at  the  season  when  the  partisan 
and  guerrilla  operations  of  rebel  sympathiz- 
ers were  necessarily  impeded  or  wholly  sus- 
pended by  severe  weather;  and  this,  joined  with 
the  vigorous  administration  of  General  Hal- 
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leek,  and  the  fact  that  Curtis  was  chasing  the 
army  of  Price  out  of  south-western  ^Missouri, 
gave  a  delusive  appearance  of  quiet  and  order 
throughout  the  State.  We  shall  see  how  this 
secuntv  was  rudely  disturbed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1S62  by  local  etibrts  and  uprisings, 
though  the  rebels  were  not  able  to  bring  about 
anv  formidable  campaign  of  invasion,  and  Mis- 


tion  became,  in  the  public  estimation,  rather 
a  sign  of  suspicion  than  an  assurance  of  hon- 
esty and  good  faith.  It  grew  into  one  of  the 
standing  jests  of  the  camps  that  when  a  Union 
soldier  found  a  rattlesnake,  his  comrades 
would  instantly  propose  with  mock  gravity, 
"  Administer  the  oath  to  him,  boys,  and  let 
him  2,0." 
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souri  as  a  whole  remained  immovable  in  her 
military  and  political  adherence  to  the  Union. 

With  the  view  still  further  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  public  peace,  the  State  con- 
vention at  the  same  October  (1861)  session, 
extended  amnesty  to  repentant  rebels  in  an 
ordinance  which  provided  that  any  person 
who  would  make  and  file  a  written  oath  to 
support  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms 
agamst  the  United  States,  or  the  provisional 
government  of  Missouri,  nor  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  their  enemies  during  the  present 
civil  war,  should  be  exempt  from  arrest  and 
punishment  for  previous  rebellion. 

Many  persons  doubUess  took  this  oath  and 
kept  it  with  sincere  faith.  But  it  seems  no  less 
certain  that  many  others  who  also  took  it  so 
persistently  violated  both  its  spirit  and  letter 
as  to  render  it  y^ractically  of  no  service  as  an 
external  test  of  allegiance  to  the  Union.  In 
the  years  of  local  hatred  and  strife  which  en- 
sued, oaths  were  so  recklessly  taken  and  so 
willfully  violated  that  the  ceremony  of  adjura- 
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In  the  State  of  Kentucky  the  long  game 
of  political  intrigue  came  to  an  end  as  the 
autumn  of  1861  approached.  By  a  change 
almost  as  sudden  as  a  stage  transformation- 
scene,  the  beginning  of  September  brought  a 
general  miUtary  activity  and  a  state  of  quali- 
fied civil  war.  This  change  grew  naturally 
out  of  the  military  condition,  which  was  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  uncertain  and  ex- 
pectant attitude  the  State  had  hitherto  main- 
tained. The  notes  of  prejjaration  for  Fre- 
mont's campaign  down  the  Mississippi  could 
not  be  ignored.  Cairo  had  become  a  great 
military  post,  giving  the  Federal  forces  who 
held  it  a  strategical  advantage  both  for  de- 
fense and  offense  against  which  the  Confed- 
erates had  no  corresponding  foothold  on  the 
great  river.  The  first  defensive  work  was 
Fort  Pillow,  215  miles  below,  armed  with 
only  twelve  32-pounders.  To  oppose  a  more 
formidable  resistance  to  Fremont's  descent 
was    of    vital    imjKjrtance,    which    General 
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Polk's  West  Point  education  enabled  him  to 
realize. 

But  the  Mississippi,  with  its  generally  level 
banks,  afforded  relatively  few  points  capable 
of  effective  defense.  The  one  most  favorable 
to  the  Confederate  needs  was  at  Columbus, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  eighteen  miles  be- 
low Cairo,  on  a  high  bluff  commanding  the 
river  for  about  five  miles.  Both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  commanders  coveted  this  situa- 
tion, for  its  natural  advantages  were  such  that 
when  fully  fortified  it  became  familiarly  known 
as  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  West."  So  far,  through 
the  neutrality  policy  of  Kentucky,  it  had  re- 
mained unappropriated  by  either  side.  On 
the  first  day  of  September,  the  rebel  General 
Polk,  commanding  at  Memphis,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Governor  Magoffin  to  obtain  con- 
fidential information  about  the  "future  plans 
and  policy  of  the  Southern  party  in  Kentucky," 
explaining  his  desire  to  "  be  ahead  of  the  en- 
emy in  occupying  Columbus  and  Paducah." 
Buckner  at  the  same  time  was  in  Richmond, 
proposing  to  the  Confederate  authorities  cer- 
tain military  movements  in  Kentucky,  "  in 
advance  of  the  action  of  her  governor."  On 
September  3  they  promised  him,  as  definitely 
as  they  could,  countenance  and  assistance  in 
his  scheme ;  and  a  week  after,  he  accepted  a 
brigadier-general's  commission  from  Jefferson 
Davis.  While  Buckner  was  negotiating.  Gen- 
eral Polk  initiated  the  rebel  invasion  of 
Kentucky.  Whether  upon  information  from 
Governor  Magofliin  or  elsewhere,  he  ordered 
Pillow  with  his  detachment  of  six  thousand 
men  to  cross  the  river  from  New  Madrid  and 
occupy  the  town  of  Columbus. 

The  Confederate  movement  created  a  gen- 
eral flurry  in  neutrality  circles.  Numerous 
protests  went  to  both  Polk  and  the  Richmond 
authorities,  and  Governor  Harris  hastened  to 
assure  Governor  Magoffin  that  he  was  in  en- 
tire ignorance  of  it,  and  had  appealed  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  order  the  troops  withdrawn. 
Even  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  was  mysti- 
fied by  the  report,  and  directed  Polk  to  order 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Kentucky.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  however,  either  with  prior  knowl- 
edge or  with  truer  instinct,  telegraphed  to 
Polk:  "The  necessity  justifies  the  action."* 
In  his  letter  to  Davis,  the  general  strongly 
argued  the  propriety  of  his  course :  "  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  could  have  found  a  respectable 
pretext,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
seized  this  place  some  months  ago,  as  I  am 
convinced  we  had  more  friends  then  in  Ken- 
tucky than  we  have  had  since,  and  every  hour's 
delay  made    against  us.    Kentucky  was  fast 

*  Davis  to  Polk,  Sept.  4,  1861.     W.ir  Records, 
t  Davis  to  Polk,  Sept.  15,  1S61.     Ibitl. 
t  Davis  to  Harris,  Sept.   13,  1861.    Ibid. 


melting  away  under  the  influence  of  the  Lin- 
coln Government."  He  had  little  need  to 
urge  this  view.  Jefferson  Davis  had  already 
written  him,  "  We  cannot  permit  the  indeter- 
minate (]uantities,  the  political  elements,  to 
control  our  action  in  cases  of  military  neces- 
sity ";t  and  to  Governor  Harris,  "  Security 
to  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  Confed- 
eracy is  the  primary  object.  To  this  all  else 
must  give  way."| 

To  strengthen  further  and  consolidate  the 
important  military  enterprises  thus  begun, 
Jefierson  Davis  now  adopted  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Polk  that 

They  sliould  be  combined  from  west  to  east  across 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  one  head,  and  that  head  should  have  large  discre- 
tionary powers.  Such  a  position  is  one  of  very  great 
responsibility,  involving  and  requiring  large  experience 
and  extensive  military  knowledge,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  so  well  equal  to  that  task  as  our  friend  General 
Albert  S.  Johnston. 

Johnston,  with  the  rank  of  general,  was  duly 
assigned,  on  September  10,  to  the  commanil 
of  Department  No.  2,  covering  in  general  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  Proceeding  at  once  to 
Nashville  and  conferring  with  the  local  au- 
thorities, he  wrote  back  to  Richmond,  under 
date  of  September  16: 

So  far  from  yielding  to  the  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  I  have  determined  to  occupy 
Bowling  Green  at  once.  ...  I  design  to-morrow 
(which  is  the  earliest  practicable  moment)  to  take 
possession  of  BowlingGreen  with  five  thousand  troops, 
and  prepare  to  support  the  movement  with  such  force 
as  circumstances  may  indicate  and  the  means  at  my 
command  may  allow. 

The  movement  was  promptly  carried  out. 
Buckner  was  put  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  seizing  several  railroad  trains,  he 
moved  forward  to  Bowling  C-reen  on  the  morn- 
ing of  tlie  i8th,  having  sent  ahead  five  hundred 
men  to  occupy  Munfordville,  and  issuing  the 
usual  proclamation,  that  his  invasion  was  a 
measure  of  defense.  Meanw  hile  the  third  col- 
umn of  invaders  entered  eastern  Kentucky 
through  Cumberland  Gap.  Brigadier- General 
Zollicofifer  had  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  un- 
der his  command  in  eastern  Tennessee,  but, 
as  elsewhere, much  scattered,  and  badly  armed 
and  supplied.  Under  his  active  supervision, 
during  the  month  of  August  he  somewhat 
improved  the  organization  of  his  forces  and 
acquainted  himself  with  the  intricate  topog- 
raphy of  the  mountain  region  he  was  in. 
Prompted  probably  from  Kentucky,  he  was 
ready  early  in  September  to  join  in  the  com- 
bined movement  into  that  State.  About  the 
loth  he  advanced  with  six  regiments  through 
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Cumberland  Gap  to  Cumberland  Ford,  and 
began  planning  further  aggressive  movements 
against  the  small  Union  force,  principally 
Home  Guards,  which  had  been  collected  and 
organized  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson. 

The  strong  Union  legislature  which  Ken- 
tucky elected  in  August  met  in  Frankfort,  the 
capital,  on  the  2d  of  September.  Polk,  hav- 
ing securely  established  himself  at  Columbus, 
notified  the  governor  of  his  presence,  and  of- 
fered as  his  only  excuse  the  alleged  intention 
of  the  Federal  troops  to  occupy  it.  The  legis- 
lature, not  deeming  the  excuse  sufficient, 
passed  a  joint  resolution  instructing  the  gov- 
ernor "  to  inform  those  concerned  that  Ken- 
tuckv  expects  the  Confederate  or  Tennessee 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  soil  uncon- 
ditionally."* The  governor  vetoed  the  resolu- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  also  embrace 
the  Union  troops;  the  legislature  passed  it 
over  his  veto.  Governor  Magoffin  now  issued 
his  proclamation,  as  directed.  Polk  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  replied  that  the  Confederate  army 
would  withdraw  if  the  Union  army  would  do 
the  same.  To  this  the  legislature  responded 
with  another  joint  resolution,  that  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  were  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  State,  "  to  which  Kentucky  cannot  list- 
en without  dishonor,"  and  "that  the  invad- 
ers must  be  expelled."  The  resolution  further 
required  General  Robert  Anderson  to  take  in- 
stant command,  with  authority  to  call  out  a 
volunteer  force,  in  all  of  which  the  governor 
was  required  to  lend  his  aid.  Kentucky  was 
thus  officially  taken  out  of  her  false  attitude 
of  neutrality,  and  placed  in  active  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  the 
Union.  Every  day  increased  the  strength  and 
zeal  of  her  assistance.  A  little  later  in  the  ses- 
sion a  law  was  enacted  declaring  enlistments 
under  the  Confederate  flag  a  misdemeanor 
and  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Confederate 
soldiers  a  felony,  and  prescribing  heavy  pen- 
alties for  both.  Finally,  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  enlistmentof  forty  thousand  volunteers 
to  "  repel  invasion,",  providing  also  that  they 
should  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates  and  cooperate  with  the  armies 
of  the  Union.  This  was  a  complete  revolution 
from  the  anti-coercion  resolutions  that  the  pre- 
vious legislature  had  passed  in  January. 

Hitherto  there  were  no  Federal  forces  in 
Kentucky  except  the  brigade  which  Lieuten- 
ant Nelson  had  organized  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson  ;  the  Home  Ciuards  in  various  coun- 
ties, though  supplied  with  arms  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  were  acting  under  State 
militia  laws.  General  Robert  Anderson,  com- 
manding^ the  military  flepartmcnt  which  em- 
braced Kentucky,  still  kept  his  heaflquarters 
*  War  Records. 


at  Cincinnati,  and  Rousseau,  a  prominent 
Kentuckian,  engaged  in  organizing  a  brigade 
of  Kentuckians,  had  purposely  made  his  camp 
on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  Never- 
theless President  Lincoln,  the  governors  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  various  military 
commanders  had  for  months  been  ready  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Kentucky  Unionists 
whenever  the  emergency  should  arise.  Even  if 
the  neutral  attitude  of  Kentucky  had  not  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate forces,  it  would  have  been  by  that  of 
the  Federals.  A  point  had  been  reached  w'here 
further  inaction  was  impossible.  Three  days 
before  General  Pillow  occupied  Hickman, 
Fremont  sent  General  Grant  to  south-eastern 
Missouri,  to  concentrate  the  several  Federal 
detachments,  drive  out  the  enemy,  and  de- 
stroy a  rumored  rebel  battery  at  Belmont.  His 
order  says  finally,  "  It  is  intended,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  movements,  to  occupy  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky,  as  soon  as  possible."  It 
was  in  executing  a  part  of  this  order  that  the 
gun-boats  sent  to  Belmont  extended  their  re- 
connaissance down  the  river,  and  discovered 
the  advance  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Ken- 
tucky shore.  An  unexpected  delay  in  the 
movement  of  one  of  Grant's  detachments  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time;  and  that  command- 
er, with  the  military  intuition  which  afterward 
rendered  him  famous,  postponed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  local  operations  in  Missouri,  and 
instead  immediately  prepared  an  expedition 
into  Kentucky,  which  became  the  initial  step 
of  his  brilliant  and  fruitful  campaign  in  that 
direction  a  few  months  later.  He  saw  that 
Columbus,  his  primary  objective  point,  was 
lost  for  the  present ;  but  he  also  perceived 
that  another,  of  perhaps  equal  strategical 
value,  yet  lay  within  his  grasp,  though  clearly 
there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  seizing  it. 
The  gun-boat  reconnaissance  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  revealed  the  rebel  occupa- 
tion of  Kentucky,  was  begun  on  September  z|.. 
On  the  following  day  General  Grant,  having 
telegraphed  the  information  to  Fremont  and 
to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  hurriedly  organ- 
ized an  expedition  of  2  gun-boats,  1800  men, 
16  cannon  for  batteries,  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  on  transports.  Tak- 
ing personal  command,  he  started  with  the 
expedition  from  Cairo  at  midnight  of  the  5th, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  River  to  the  town 
of  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 
A  contraband  trade  with  the  rebels,  by  means 
of  small  steamboats  plying  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  had  called  special  at- 
tention to  the  easy  communication  between  this 
j>oint  and  central  Tennessee.  He  landed  with- 
out opposition   and  took  possession,  making 
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arrangements  to  fortify  and  permanently  hold 
the  place;  having  done  which,  he  himself  re- 
turned to  Cairo  the  same  afternoon,  to  report 
his  advance  and  forward  reenforcements.  The 
importance  of  the  seizure  was  appreciated  by 
the  rebels,  for,  on  the  13th  of  September,  Buck- 
ner  wrote  to  Richmond,  "  Our  possession  of 
Columbus  is  already  neutralized  by  that  of 
Paducah." 

The  culmination  of  affairs  in  Kentucky  had 
been  carefully  watched  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington.  From  a  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Anderson  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati on  September  i,  taking  with  him  two 
subordinates  of  exceptional  ability,  Brigadier- 
Generals  Sherman  and  Thomas.  A  delegation 
of  prominent  Kentuckians  met  him,  to  set 
forth  the  critical  condition  of  their  State.  He 
dispatched  Sherman  to  solicit  help  from  Fre- 
mont and  the  governors  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  a  week  later  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Louisville,  also  sending  Thomas  to  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  to  take  direction  of  affairs  in 
that  quarter.  By  the  time  that  Sherman  re- 
turned from  his  mission  the  crisis  had  already 
developed  itself.  The  appearance  of  Polk's 
forces  at  Columbus,  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  occupation  of  Paducah  by  Grant,  and 
the  threatening  rumors  from  Buckner's  camp, 
created  a  high  degree  of  excitement  and  appre- 
hension. On  September  16  Anderson  reported 
Zollicofter's  invasion  through  Cumberland 
Gap,  upon  which  the  President  telegraphed 
him  to  assume  active  command  in  Kentucky 
at  once.  Added  to  this,  there  came  to 
Louisville  on  the  i8th  the  positive  news  of 
Buckner's  advance  to  Bowling  Green.  This 
information  set  all  central  Kentucky  in  a  mili- 
tary ferment;  for  the  widely  published  an- 
nouncement that  the  State  Guards,  Buckner's 
secession  militia,  would  meet  at  Lexington 
on  September  20,  to  have  a  camp  drill  under 
supervision  of  Breckinridge,  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, and  other  leaders,  seemed  too  plainly 
coincident  with  the  triple  invasion  to  be  de- 
signed for  a  mere  holiday.  A  rising  at  Lex- 
ington and  a  junction  with  ZoUicoffer  might 
end  in  a  march  upon  Frankfort,  the  capital, 
to  disperse  the  legislature;  a  simultaneous 
advance  by  Buckner  in  force  and  capture  of 
Louisville  would,  in  a  brief  campaign,  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Kentucky  to  the  re- 
bellion. There  remains  no  record  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  a  plan  was  among  the 
movements,  "  in  advance  of  the  governor's 
action,"  which  Buckner  discussed  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  on  September  3  at  Richmond. 
The  bare  possibility  roused  the  Unionists  of 
Kentucky  to  vigorous  action.  With  an  evi- 
dent distrust  of  Governor  Magoffin,  a  caucus 
of  the  Union  members  of  the  legislature  as- 
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sumed  quasi-executive  authority,  and  through 
the  speakers  of  the  two  Houses  requested 
General  Thomas,  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  to 
send  a  regiment,  "  fully  prepared  for  fight,"  to 
Lexington  in  advance  of  the  advertised  "  camp 
drill"  of  the  State  Guards;  also  promising 
that  the  Home  Guards  should  rally  in  force 
to  support  him.  Thomas  ordered  the  move- 
ment, and,  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles. 
Colonel  Bramlette  brought  his  regiment  to 
the  Lexington  fair  ground  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  September.  His  advent  was  so 
sudden  that  he  came  near  making  important 
arrests.  Breckinridge,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Morgan,  and  other  leaders  were  present,  but, 
being  warned,  fled  in  different  directions,  and 
the  "  camp  drill,"  shorn  of  its  guiding  spirits, 
proved  powerless  for  the  mischievous  ends 
which  had  evidently  been  intended. 

At  Louisville,  General  Anderson  lost  no 
time  in  the  effort  to  meet  Buckner's  advance. 
There  were  no  organized  troops  in  the  city, 
but  the  brigade  Rousseau  had  been  collecting 
on  the  Indiana  shore  was  hastily  called  across 
the  river  and  joined  to  the  Louisville  Home 
Guards,  making  in  all  some  2500  men,  who 
were  sent  outby  the  railroad  towards  Nashville, 
under  the  personal  command  of  Sherman.  An 
expedition  of  the  enemy  had  already  burned 
the  important  railroad  bridges,  apparently, 
however,  with  the  simple  object  of  creating 
delay.  Nevertheless,  Sherman  went  on  and 
occupied  Muldraugh's  Hill,  where  he  was  soon 
reenforced;  for  the  utmost  efforts  had  been 
used  by  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
to  send  to  the  help  of  Kentucky  every  avail- 
able regiment.  If  Buckner  meditated  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisville,  this  show  of  force  caused 
him  to  pause;  but  he  remained  firm  at  Bowling 
Green,  also  increasing  his  army,  and  ready  to 
take  part  in  whatever  movement  events  might 
render  feasible. 

No  serious  or  decisive  conflicts  immediately 
followed  these  various  moves  on  the  military 
chess-board.  For  the  present  they  served 
merely  to  define  the  hostile  frontier.  With 
Polk  at  Columbus,  Buckner  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  ZoUicoffer  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
the  Confederate  frontier  was  practically  along 
the  northern  Tennessee  line.  The  Union 
line  ran  irregularly  through  the  center  of 
Kentucky.  One  direct  result  was  rapidly  to 
eliminate  the  armed  secessionists.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  Breckinridge,  and  others  who  had 
set  up  rebel  camps  hastened  with  their  fol- 
lowers within  the  protection  of  the  Confeder- 
ate line.  Before  further  operations  occurred, 
a  change  of  Union  commanders  took  place. 
The  excitement,  labors,  and  responsibilities 
proved  too  great  for  the  physical  strength  of 
General  Anderson.    Relieved  at  his  own  re- 
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quest,  on  October  8,  he  relinquished  the 
command  to  General  Sherman,  who  was 
designated  by  General  Scott  to  succeed  him. 
The  new  and  heavy  duties  which  fell  upon 
him  were  by  no  means  to  Sherman's  liking. 
''  I  am  forced  into  the  command  of  this  De- 
partment against  my  will,"  he  wrote.  Look- 
ing at  his  held  with  a  purely  professional  eye, 
the  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of 
his  task  and  tlie  immediate  means  for  its  ac- 
complishment oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare. 
There  were  no  troops  in  Kentucky  when  he 
came.  The  recruits  sent  from  other  States 
were  gradually  growing  into  an  army,  but  as 
yet  without  drill,  equipments,  or  organization. 
Kentucky  herself  was  in  a  curious  transition. 
By  vote  of  her  people  and  her  legislature,  she 
had  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Union ;  but  as 
a  practical  incident  of  war,  many  of  her  en- 
ergetic and  adventurous  young  men  drifted  to 
Southern  camps,  while  the  Union  property- 
holders  and  heads  of  families  were  unfit  or 
unwilling  immediately  to  enlist  in  active  ser- 
vice to  sustain  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 
The  Home  Guards,  called  into  service  for  ten 
days,  generally  refused  to  extend  their  term. 
The  arms  furnished  them  became  easily  scat- 
tered, and,  even  if  not  seized  or  stolen  by  young 
secession  recruits  and  carried  to  the  enemy, 
were  with  difficulty  recovered  for  use.  Now 
that  the  General  Government  had  assumed 
command  and  the  State  had  ordered  an  army, 
many  neighborhoods  felt  privileged  to  call  for 
protection  rather  than  furnish  a  quota  for  of- 
fense. Even  where  they  were  ready  to  serve, 
the  enlistment  of  the  State  volunteers,  recently 
authorized  by  the  legislature,  had  yet  scarcely 
begun. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Fremont,  passed  through  Louisville  and  held 
a  military  consultation  with  Sherman.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  writes : 

I  remember  taking  a  large  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  assuming  the  people  of  the  whole  South  to  be  in 
rebellion,  that  our  task  was  to  subdue  them,  showed 
that  McClellan  was  on  the  left,  having  a  froniage  of  less 
than  loo  miles,  and  Fremont  the  right,  about  the  same; 
whereas  I,  the  center,  had  from  the  Big  Sandy  to 
Paducah,  over  300  miles  of  frontier ;  that  McClellan 
had  100,000  men,  Fremont  60,000,  whereas  to  me 
had  only  been  allotted  about  18,000.  I  argued  that  for 
the  purpose  of  defense  we  should  have  60,000  men 
at  once,  and  for  offense  would  need  200,000  before  we 
were  done.  Mr.  Cameron,  who  still  lay  on  the  bed, 
threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Great  God !  where 
are  they  to  come  from  ?  "  I  asserted  that  there  were 
plenty  of  men  at  the  North,  ready  and  willing  to  come 
if  he  would  only  accept  their  services  ;  for  it  was  no- 
torious that  regiments  had  V^een  formed  in  all  the 
North-we-.tern  States  whose  services  had  been  refused 
by  the  War  Department,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
not  be  needed.    We  discussed  all  these  matters  fully, 
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in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  I  thought  I  had  aroused 
Mr.  Cameron  to  a  realization  of  the  great  war  that 
was  before  us,  and  was  in  fact  upon  us.* 

While  recognizing  many  of  the  needs  which 
Sherman  pointed  out,  the  Secretary  could  not 
immediately  promise  him  any  great  augmen- 
tation of  his  force. 

Complaints  and  requests  of  this  character 
were  constantly  coming  to  the  Administration 
from  all  the  commanders  and  governors,  and 
a  letter  of  President  Lincoln,  written  in  reply 
to  a  similar  strain  of  fault-finding  from  Indiana, 
plainly  mdicates  why  such  requirements  in  all 
quarters  could  not  be  immediately  supplied : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  29,  1861. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  O.  P.  Morton:  Your 
letter  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Prunk  was  received  yester- 
day. I  write  this  letter  because  I  wish  you  to  believe 
of  us  (as  we  certainly  believe  of  you)  that  we  are  do- 
ing the  very  best  we  can.  You  do  not  receive  arms 
from  us  as  fast  as  you  need  them ;  but  it  is  because 
we  have  not  near  enough  to  meet  all  the  pressing 
demands,  and  we  are  obliged  to  share  around  what 
we  have,  sending  the  larger  share  to  the  points  which 
appear  to  need  them  most.  \Ve  have  great  hope  that 
our  own  supply  will  be  ample  before  long,  so  that 
you  and  all  others  can  have  as  many  as  you  need.  I 
see  an  article  in  an  Indianapolis  newspaper  denoun- 
cing me  for  not  answering  your  letter  sent  by  special 
messenger  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  did  make  what 
I  thought  the  best  answer  I  could  to  that  letter.  As 
I  remember,  it  asked  for  ten  heavy  guns  to  be  dis- 
tributed with  some  troops  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Madi- 
son, New  Albany,  and  Evansville  ;  and  I  ordered  the 
guns  and  directed  you  to  send  the  troops  if  you  had 
them.  As  to  Kentucky,  you  do  not  estimate  that  State 
as  more  important  than  I  do;  but  I  am  comjielled 
to  watch  all  points.  While  I  write  this  I  am  if  not 
in  range  at  least  in  hearing  of  cannon  shot,  from  an 
army  of  enemies  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  capture  this  city ;  but  I  know 
they  would  if  I  were  to  send  the  men  and  arms  from 
here  to  defend  Louisville,  of  which  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle hostile  armed  soldier  within  forty  miles,  nor  any 
force  known  to  be  moving  upon  it  from  any  distance. 
It  is  true  the  army  in  our  front  may  make  a  half-cir- 
cle around  southward  and  move  on  Louisville ;  but 
when  they  do,  we  will  make  a  half-circle  around  north- 
ward and  meet  them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will 
get  up  what  forces  we  can  from  other  sources  to  also 
meet  them. 

I  hope  Zollicoffer  has  left  Cumberland  Gap  (though 
I  fear  he  has  not),  because,  if  he  has,  I  rather  infer  he 
did  it  because  of  his  dread  of  Camp  Dick  Robinson, 
reenforced  from  Cincinnati,  moving  on  him,  than  be- 
cause of  his  intention  to  move  on  Louisville.  But  if  he 
does  go  round  and  reenforce  Buckner,  let  Dick  Rob- 
inson come  round  and  reenforce  Sherman,  and  the  thing 
is  substantially  as  it  was  when  Zollicoffer  left  Cum- 
berland Gap.  I  state  this  as  an  illustration  ;  for  in  fact 
I  think  if  the  Gap  is  left  open  to  us  Dick  Robinson 
should  take  it  and  hold  it;  while  Indiana,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky, can  reenforce  Sher- 
man faster  than  Zollicoffer  can  Buckner.   .   .   . 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  LINCOLN,  t 

The  conjectures  of  the  President  proved 
substantially  correct.  Great  as  was  the  need  of 
arms  for  Union  regiments,  the  scarcity  among 
the  rebels  was  much  greater.     Of  the  30,000 
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stands  which  Johnston  asked  for  when  he  as- 
sumed command,  the  rebel  War  Department 
could  only  send  hun  1000.  Ammunition  and 
supplies  were  equally  wanting.  He  called  out 
50,000  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas,  but  reenforcements  from  this 
and  other  sources  were  slow.  His  greatest 
immediate  help  came  by  transferring  Hardee 
with  his  division  from  Missouri  to  Bowling 
Green.  If,  as  Sherman  surmised,  a  concentra- 
tion of  his  detachments  would  have  enabled 
him  to  make  a  successful  march  on  Louisville, 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  risk.  The  contin- 
gency upon  which  the  rebel  invasion  was 
probably  based,  the  expected  rising  in  Ken- 
tucky, had  completely  failed.  Johnston  wrote 
to  Richmond: 

We  have  received  but  little  accession  to  our  ranks 
since  the  Confederate  forces  crossed  the  line ;  in  fact, 
no  such  enthusiastic  demonstration  as  to  justify  any 
movements  not  warranted  by  our  ability  to  maintain 
our  own  communications.* 

One  of  his  recruiting  brigadiers  wrote : 

The  Kentuckians  still  come  in  small  squads  ;  I  have 
induced  the  most  of  them  to  go  in  for  the  war.  This 
requires  about  three  speeches  a  day.  When  thus  stirred 
up  they  go,  almost  to  a  man.  Since  I  have  found  that 
I  can't  be  a  general,  I  have  turned  recruiting  agent 
and  sensation  speaker  for  the  brief  period  that  I  shall 
remain,  t 

For  the  present  Johnston's  policy  was  purely 
defensive;  he  directed  Cumberland  Gap  to 
be  fortified,  and  completed  the  works  at  Co- 
lumbus, "  to  meet  the  probable  flotilla  from  the 
North,  supposed  to  carry  two  hundred  heavy 
guns,"  while  Buckner  was  vigorously  admon- 
ished to  "  Hold  on  to  Bowling  Green."  He 
made  this  order  when  Buckner  had  six  thou- 
sand men;  but  even  when  that  number  was 
doubled,  after  the  arrival  of  Hardee,  Johnston 
was  occupied  with  calculations  for  defense 
and  asking  for  further  reenforcements. | 


LINCOLN  DIRECTS  COOPERATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1861,  the 
President  was  forced  to  turn  his  serious  per- 
sonal attention  to  army  matters.  Except  to 
organize,  drill,  and  review  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  to  make  an  unfruitful  reconnaissance 
and  to  suffer  the  lamentable  Ball's  Bluff  dis- 
aster, McClellan  had  nothing  to  show  for  his 
six  months  of  local  and  two  months  of  chief 
command.  The  splendid  autumn  weather, 
the  wholesome  air  and  dry  roads,  had  come 
and  gone.  Rain,  snow,  and  mud,  crippling 
clogs  to  military  movements  m  all  lands  and 
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epochs,  were  to  be  expected  for  a  quarter  if 
not  for  half  of  the  coming  year.  Worse  than  all, 
McClellan  had  fallen  seriously  ill.  With  most 
urgent  need  of  early  action,  every  prospect 
of  securing  it  seemed  to  be  thus  cut  off.  In 
this  dilemma  Lincoln  turned  to  the  Western 
commanders.  "  General  McClellan  is  sick," 
he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  "Are  General  Buell  and  yourself  in 
concert?"  The  following  day,  being  New 
Year's,  he  repeated  his  inquiry,  or  rather  his 
prompting  suggestion,  that,  McClellan  being 
incapable  of  work,  Buell  and  Halleck  should 
at  once  establish  a  vigorous  and  hearty  co- 
operation. I'heir  replies  were  not  specially 
promising.  "  There  is  no  arrangement  between 
General  Halleck  and  myself,"  responded 
Buell,  adding  that  he  depended  on  McClellan 
for  instructions  to  this  end;  while  Halleck 
said,  "  I  have  never  received  a  word  from 
General  Buell.  I  am  not  ready  to  cooperate 
with  him";  adding,  in  his  turn,  that  he  had 
written  to  McClellan,  and  that  too  much 
haste  would  ruin  everything.  Plainly,  there- 
fore, the  military  machine,  both  East  and 
West,  was  not  only  at  a  complete  standstill, 
but  was  without  a  programme. 

Of  what  avail,  then,  were  McCIellan's  of- 
fice and  function  of  General-in-Chief,  if  such 
a  contingency  revealed  either  his  incapacity 
or  his  neglect.?  The  force  of  this  question  is 
immensely  increased  when  we  see  how  in  the 
same  episode  McCIellan's  acts  followed  Lin- 
coln's suggestions.  However  silent  and  con- 
fiding in  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  generals, 
the  President  had  studied  the  military  situa- 
tion with  unremitting  diligence.  In  his  tele- 
gram of  December  31  to  Halleck,  he  started 
a  pregnant  inquiry.  "  ^^"hen  he  [Buell]  moves 
on  Bowling  Green,  what  hinders  it  being  re- 
enforced  from  Columbus  ? "  And  he  asked 
the  same  question  at  the  same  time  of  Buell. 
Halleck  seems  to  have  had  no  answer  to 
make;  Buell  sent  the  only  reply  that  was 
possible  :  "  There  is  nothing  to  pre\ent  Bowl- 
ing Green  being  reenforced  from  Columbus  if 
a  military  force  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
latter  place." 

Lincoln  was  not  content  to  permit  this  know- 
nothing  and  do-nothing  ])olicy  to  continue.  "I 
have  just  been  with  General  McClellan,  and  he 
is  much  better,"  he  wrote  the  day  after  New 
Year's;  and  in  this  interview  the  necessity 
for  action  and  the  telegrams  from  the  Western 
commanders  were  fully  discussed,  as  becomes 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  following  day 
McClellan  wrote  a  letter  to  Halleck  containing 
an  earnest  suggestion  to  remedy  the  neglect  and 
need  pointed  out  by  Lincoln's  dispatch  of  De- 
cember 31.  In  this  letter  McClellan  advised  an 
expedition  up  the  Cumberland  River,  a  dem- 
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onstration  on  Columbus,  and  a  feint  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  all  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting reenforcements  from  joining  Buckner 
and  Johnston  at  Bowling  Green,  whom  Buell 
was  preparing  to  attack. 

Meanwhile  Lincoln's  dispatch  of  inquiry 
had  renewed  the  attention,  and  perhaps 
aroused  the  ambition,  of  Buell.  He  and  Hal- 
leck  had,  after  Lincoln's  prompting,  inter- 
changed dispatches  about  concerted  action. 
Halleck  reported  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Missouri  ''almost  impossible";  to  which  Buell 
replied  that  "  the  great  power  of  the  rebell- 
ion in  the  West  is  arrayed  "on  a  line  from 
Columbus  to  Bowling  Green,  and  that  two 
gun-boat  expeditions  with  a  support  of  20,000 
men  should  attack  its  center  by  way  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  that 
"  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  speedily, 
within  a  few  days."  Halleck,  however,  did 
not  favorably  entertain  the  proposition.  His 
reply  discussed  an  altogether  different  ques- 
tion. He  said  it  would  be  madness  for  him 
\vith  his  forces  to  attempt  any  serious  opera- 
tion against  Camp  Beauregard  or  Columbus ; 
and  that  if  Budl's  Bowling  Green  movement 
required  his  help  it  ought  to  be  delayed  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  could  probably  furnish 
some  troops.  Leaving  altogether  unanswered 
Buell's  suggestion  for  the  movement  up  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  Halleck 
stated  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  Bowling 
Green  movement,  and  on  the  same  day  he 
repeated  these  views  a  little  more  fully  in 
a  letter  to  the  President.  Premising  that  he 
could  not  at  the  present  time  withdraw  any 
troops  from  Missouri,  "  without  risking  the 
loss  of  this  State,"  he  said: 

I  know  nothing  of  General  Buell's  intended  oper- 
ations, never  having  received  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  general  plan  of  campaign.  If  it  be  intended 
that  his  column  shall  move  on  Bowling  Green  while 
another  moves  from  Cairo  or  Paducah  on  Columbus 
or  Camp  Beauregard,  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  strategic  error  which  produced  the  disaster  of 
Bull  Run.  To  operate  on  exterior  lines  against  an 
enemy  occupying  a  central  position  will  fail,  as  it 
always  has  failed,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. It  is  condemned  by  every  military  authority  I 
have  ever  read.  General  Buell's  army  and  the  forces 
at  Paducah  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  and  to  the  enemy  as  did  the  armies 
of  McDowell  and  Patterson  before  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

Lincoln,  finding  in  these  replies  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  not  only  the  system  of  delay,  but 
also  the  want  of  plans,  and  especially  of 
energetic  joint  action,  which  had  thus  far  in 
a  majority  of  cases  marked  the  operations  of 
the  various  commanders,  was  not  disposed 
further  to  allow  matters  to  remain  in  such  un- 
fruitful conditions.  Under  his  prompting  Mc- 
Clellan,  on  this  same  6th  of  January,  wrote  to 


Buell, "  Halleck,  from  his  own  account,  will  not 
soon  be  in  a  condition  to  support  properly  a 
movement  up  the  Cumberland.  Why  not 
make  the  movement  independently  of  and 
without  waiting  for  that  ?  "  And  on  the  next 
day  Lincoln  followed  this  inquiry  with  a  still 
more  energetic  monition :  "  Please  name  as 
early  a  day  as  you  safely  can,  on  or  before 
which  you  can  be  ready  to  move  southward 
in  concert  with  Major-General  Halleck.  Delay 
is  ruining  us,  and  it  is  indispensable  for  me  to 
have  something  definite.  I  send  a  like  dis- 
patch to  Major-General  Halleck."  This  some- 
what peremptory  order  seems  to  have  brought 
nothing  except  a  reply  from  Halleck :  "  I  have 
asked  General  Buell  to  designate  a  day  for  a 
demonstration  to  assist  him.  It  is  all  I  can 
do  till  I  get  arms."  Three  days  later,  Halleck's 
already  quoted  letter  of  the  6th  reached  Wash- 
ington by  mail,  and  after  its  perusal  the  Presi- 
dent indorsed  upon  it,  with  a  heart-sickness 
easily  discernible  in  the  words,  "  The  within 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  General 
Halleck.  It  is  exceedingly  discouraging.  As 
everywhere  else,  nothing  can  be  done." 

Nevertheless,  something  was  being  done : 
very  little  at  the  moment,  it  is  true,  but  enough 
to  form  the  beginning  of  momentous  results. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Halleck  had  writ- 
ten the  discouraging  letter  commented  upon 
above  by  the  President,  he  had  also  transmit- 
ted to  Grant  at  Cairo  the  direction,  "  I  wish 
you  to  make  a  demonstration  in  force  on  May- 
field  and  in  the  direction  of  Murray."  The  ob- 
ject was,  as  he  further  explained,  to  prevent 
reenforcements  being  sent  to  Buckner  at 
Bowling  Green.  He  was  to  threaten  Camp 
Beauregard  and  Murray,  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  not  only  was  Dover  (Fort  Don- 
elson)  to  be  attacked,  but  that  a  great  army 
to  be  gathered  in  the  West  was  to  sweep  down 
towards  Nashville,  his  own  column  being 
merely  an  advance  guard.  Flag-Officer  Foote 
v/as  to  assist  by  a  gun-boat  demonstration. 
"  Be  very  careful,  however,"  added  Halleck, 
"  to  avoid  a  battle  ;  we  are  not  ready  for  that ; 
but  cut  off  detached  parties  and  give  your  men 
a  little  experience  in  skirmishing." 

If  Halleck's  order  for  a  demonstration 
against  Mayfield  and  Murray,  creating  an  in- 
direct menace  to  Columbus  and  Dover,  had 
gone  to  an  unwilling  or  negligent  officer,  he 
could  have  found  in  his  surrounding  con- 
ditions abundant  excuses  for  evasion  or  non- 
compliance. There  existed  at  Cairo,  as  at 
every  other  army  post,  large  or  small,  lack  of 
officers,  of  organization,  of  arms,  of  equip- 
ments, of  transportation,  of  that  multitude  of 
things  considered  necessary  to  the  efficiency 
of  moving  troops.  But  in  the  West  the  sud- 
den increase  of  armies  brought  to  command, 
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and  to  direction  and  management,  a  large 
proportion  of  civilians,  lacking  methodical  in- 
struction and  experience,  which  was  without 
question  a  serious  defect,  but  which  left  them 
free  to  invent  and  to  adopt  whatever  expedi- 
ents circumstances  might  suggest,  or  which 
rendered  them  satisfied,  and  willing  to  enter 
upon  undertakings  amidst  a  want  of  prepara- 
tion and  means  that  better  information  might 
have  deemed  indispensable. 

The  detailed  reports  and  orders  of  the  ex- 
pedition we  are  describing  clearly  indicate 
these  latter  characteristics.  We  learn  from 
them  that  the  weather  was  bad,  the  roads 
heavy,  the  quartermaster's  department  and 
transportation  deficient,  and  the  gun-boats 
without  adequate  crews.  Yet  nowhere  does 
it  appear  that  these  things  were  treated  as  im- 
pediments. Halleck's  instructions  dated  Janu- 
ary 6  were  received  by  Grant  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  and  his  answer  was  that  immediate 
preparations  were  being  made  for  carrying 
them  out,  and  that  Flag-Ofiicer  Foote  would 
cooperate  with  three  gun-boats.  "The  con- 
tinuous rains  for  the  last  week  or  more,"  says 
Grant,  "have  rendered  the  roads  extremely 
bad,  and  will  necessarily  make  our  move- 
ment slow.  This  however  will  operate  worse 
upon  the  enemy,  if  he  should  come  out  to 
meet  us,  than  upon  us."  The  movement  began 
on  the  evening  of  January  9,  and  its  main 
delay  occurred  through  Halleck's  orders.  It 
was  fully  resumed  on  the  12  th.  Brigadier- 
General  McClemand,  with  five  thousand 
men,  marched  southward,  generally  parallel 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Mayfield,  midway 
between  Fort  Henry  and  Columbus,  and 
pushed  a  reconnaissance  closely  up  to  the 
latter  place.  Brigadier-General  Smith,  start- 
ing from  Paducah,  marched  a  strong  column 
southward,  generally  parallel  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  to  Calloway,  near  Fort  Henry.  Foote 
and  Grant,  with  three  gun-boats,  two  of  them 
new  iron-clads,  ascended  the  Tennessee  to 
Fort  Henry,  drew  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and 
threw  several  shells  into  the  works.  It  is  need- 
less to  describe  the  routes,  the  precautions,  the 
marching  and  counter-marching  to  mystify  the 
enemy.  While  the  rebels  were  yet  expecting  a 
further  advance,  the  several  detachments  were 
already  well  on  their  return.  "The  expedi- 
dition,"  says  Grant,  "if  it  had  no  other  efiect, 
served  as  a  fine  reconnaissance."  But  it  had 
more  positive  results.  Fort  Henry  and  Co- 
lumbus were  thoroughly  alarmed  and  drew  in 
their  outposts,  while  the  Union  forces  learned 
from  inspection  that  the  route  oflered  a  feasi- 
ble line  of  march  to  attack  and  invest  Colum- 
bus, and  demonstrated  the  inherent  weakness 
and  vulnerability  of  Fort  Henry.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  was  done  with  raw  forces  and 


without  preparation,  but  with  officers  and 
men  responding  alike  promptly  to  every  or- 
der and  executing  their  task  more  than  cheer- 
fully, even  eagerly,  with  such  means  as  were 
at  hand  when  the  order  came.  "  I'he  recon- 
naissance thus  made,"  reports  McClernand, 
"  completed  a  march  of  140  miles  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  75  miles  by  the  infantry,  over  icy 
or  miry  roads,  during  a  most  inclement 
season."  He  further  reports  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  "  prevented  me  from  tak- 
ing, on  leaving  Cairo,  the  five-days'  supply  of 
rations  and  forage  directed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  this  district ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  an  early  resort  to  other  sources  of  supply. 
None  other  presented  but  to  quarter  upon  the 
enemy  or  to  purchase  from  loyal  citizens.  I 
accordingly  resorted  to  both  expedients  as  I 
had  opportunity." 

Lincoln's  prompting  did  not  end  with  merely 
having  produced  this  reconnaissance.  The  Pres- 
ident's patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted ;  and 
while  his  uneasiness  drove  him  to  no  act  of 
rashness,  it  caused  him  to  repeat  his  admoni- 
tions and  suggestions.  In  addition  to  his  tel- 
egrams and  letters  to  the  Western  commanders 
between  December  31  and  January  6,  he 
once  more  wrote  to  both,  on  January  13,  to 
point  out  how  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  military  condition  as  it  then  existed.  Hal- 
leck  had  emphasized  the  danger  of  moving 
on  "  exterior  lines,"  and  insisted  that  it  was 
merely  repeating  the  error  committed  at  Bull 
Run  and  would  as  inevitably  produte  disas- 
ter. Lincoln  in  his  letter  shows  that  the  de- 
feat at  Bull  Run  did  not  result  from  move- 
ment on  exterior  lines,  but  from  failure  to  use 
exterior  lines  with  judgment  and  concert;  and 
he  further  illustrated  how  the  Western  armies 
might  now,  by  judicious  cooperation,  secure 
important  military  results. 

My  Dear  Sir:*  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  is 
received,  in  which  you  say,  "  I  have  received  your 
letter  and  General  McClellan's,  and  will  at  once 
devote  all  my  efforts  to  your  views  and  his."  In  the 
midst  of  my  many  cares  I  have  not  seen  nor  asked 
to  see  General  McClellan's  letter  to  you.  For  my 
own  views,  I  have  not  offered,  and  do  not  now  offer, 
them  as  orders ;  and  while  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
respectfully  considered,  I  would  blame  you  to  follow 
them  contrary  to  your  own  clear  judgment,  unless 
I  should  put  them  in  the  form  of  orders.  As  to 
General  McClellan's  views,  you  understand  your  duty 
in  regard  to  them  better  than  I  do.  With  this  pre- 
liminary, I  state  my  general  idea  of  this  war  to  be,  that 
we  have  the  greater  numbers,  and  the  enemy  has  the 
greater  facility  of  concentrating  forces  upon  points  of 
collision ;  that  we  must  fail  unless  we  can  find  some 
way  of  making  our  advantage  an  overmatch  for  his; 
and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  menacing  him  with 
superior  forces  at  different  points  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  we  can  safely  attack  one  or  both  if  he  makes  no 


*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Buell,  but  a  copy  of 
it  was  also  sent  to  Halleck.    [War  Records.] 
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change;  and  if  he  weakens  one  to  strengthen  the  other, 
forbear  to  attack,  the  strengthened  one,  but  seize  and 
hold  the  weakened  one,  gaining  so  much.  To  illus- 
trate: Suppose  last  summer,  when  Winchester  ran 
away  to  reenforce  Manassas,  we  had  forborne  to  attack 
Manassas,  but  had  seized  and  held  Winchester.  I 
mention  this  to  illustrate,  not  to  criticise.  I  did  not 
lose  confidence  in  McDowell,  and  I  think  less  harshly 
of  Patterson  than  some  others  seem  to.  In  application 
of  the  general  rule  1  am  suggesting,  every  particular 
case  will  have  its  modifying  circumstances,  among 
which  the  most  constantly  present  and  most  dithcult 
to  meet  will  be  the  want  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
enemv's  movements.  This  had  its  part  in  the  Bull 
Run  case ;  but  worse  in  that  case  was  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  the  three-months'  men.  Applying  the 
principle  to  your  case,  my  idea  is  that  Halleck  shall 
menace  Columbus  and  "  down  river  "  generally,  while 
you  menace  Bowling  Green  and  east  Tennessee.  If 
the  enemy  shall  concentrate  at  Bowling  Green  do  not 
retire  from  his  front,  yet  do  not  fight  him  there  either  ; 
but  seize  Columbus  and  east  Tennessee,  one  or  both,  left 
exposed  by  the  concentration  at  Bowling  Green.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  to  me,  and  one  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  overlook,  that  the  east  Tennes- 
see line  is  so  long  and  over  so  bad  a  road. 

Buell  made  no  reply  to  this  letter  of  Lin- 
coln's; but  Halleck  sent  an  indirect  answer 
a  week  later,  in  a  long  letter  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  under  date  of  January  20.  The  com- 
munication is  by  no  means  a  model  of  corre- 
spondence when  we  remember  that  it  emanates 
from  a  trained  writer  upon  military  science. 
It  is  long  and  somewhat  rambling;  it  finds 
fault  with  politics  and  politicians  in  war,  in 
e\ident  ignorance  of  both  politics  and  poli- 
ticians. It  charges  that  past  want  of  success 
"  is  attributable  to  the  politicians  rather  than 
to  the  generals,"  in  plain  contradiction  of  the 
actual  facts.  It  condemns  "pepper-box  strat- 
egy," and  recommends  detached  operations 
in  the  same  breath.  The  more  noticeable 
point  of  the  letter  is  that,  while  reiterating 
that  the  General-in-Chief  had  furnished  no 
general  plan,  and  while  the  principal  com- 
manders had  neither  unity  of  views  nor  con- 
cert of  action,  it  ventures,  though  somewhat 
feebly,  to  recommend  a  combined  system  of 
operations  for  the  West.  Says  Halleck,  in  this 
letter: 

The  idea  of  moving  down  the  Mississippi  by  steam 
is,  in  my  opinion,  impracticable,  or  at  least  premature. 
It  is  not  a  proper  line  of  operations,  at  least  now.  A 
much  more  feasible  plan  is  to  move  up  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee,  making  Nashville  the  first  objective 
point.  This  would  turn  Columbus  and  force  the  aban- 
donment of  Bowling  Green.  .  .  .  This  line  of  tlie 
Cumberlandor  Tennessee  is  the  great  central  line  of  the 
western  theater  of  war,  with  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth 
of  Green  River  as  the  base,  and  two  good  navigable 
rivers  extending  far  into  the  interior  of  the  theater  of 
operations.  But  the  plan  should  not  be  attempted  with- 
onl  a  large  force  —  not  less  than  60,000  effective  men. 

The  idea  was  by  no  means  new.  Buell  had 
tentatively  suggested  it  to  McClellan  as  early 
as  November  27;  McClellan  had  asked  fur- 
ther details  about  it  December  5 ;  Buell  had 


again  specifically  elaborated  it,  "  as  the  most 
important  strategical  point  in  the  whole  field 
of  operations,"  to  McClellan  on  December 
29,  and  as  the  "  center "  of  the  rebellion 
front  in  the  West,  to  Halleck  on  January  3. 
Yet,  recognizing  this  line  as  the  enemy's 
chief  weakness,  McClellan  at  Washington, 
Buell  at  Louisville,  and  Halleck  at  St.  Louis, 
holding  the  President's  unlimited  trust  and 
authority,  had  allowed  nearly  two  months 
to  elapse,  directing  the  Government  power  to 
other  objects,  to  the  neglect,  not  alone  of 
military  success,  but  of  plans  of  cooperation, 
of  counsel,  of  intention  to  use  this  great  and 
recognized  military  advantage,  until  the  coun- 
try was  fast  losing  confidence  and  even  hope. 
Even  now  Halleck  did  not  propose  immedi- 
ately to  put  his  theory  into  practice.  Like 
Buell,  he  was  calling  for  more  troops  for  the 
"  politicians  "  to  supply.  It  is  impossible  to 
guess  when  he  might  have  been  ready  to 
move  on  his  great  strategic  line,  if  subordi- 
nate officers,  more  watchful  and  enterprising, 
had  not  in  a  measure  forced  the  necessity 
upon  his  attention. 

GRANT   AND    THOMAS    IN    KENTUCKY. 

In  the  early  stage  of  military  organization 
in  the  West,  when  so  many  volunteer  col- 
onels were  called  to  immediate  active  duty  in 
the  field,  the  West  Point  education  of  Grant 
and  his  practical  campaign  training  in  the 
Mexican  war  made  themselves  immediately 
felt  and  appreciated  at  the  department  head- 
quarters. His  usefulness  and  superiority  were 
at  once  evident  by  the  clearness  and  brevity 
of  his  correspondence,  the  correctness  of  rou- 
tine reports  and  promptness  of  their  transmis- 
sion, the  pertinence  and  practical  quahty  of 
his  suggestions,  the  readiness  and  fertility  of 
expedient  with  which  he  executed  orders. 
Any  one  reading  over  his  letters  of  this  first 
period  of  his  military  service  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  through  him  something  was  always 
accomplished.  There  was  absence  of  excuse, 
complaint,  or  delay ;  always  the  report  of 
a  task  performed.  If  his  means  or  supplies 
were  imperfect,  he  found  or  improvised  the 
best  available  substitute ;  if  he  could  not  exe- 
cute the  full  requirement,  he  performed  so 
much  of  it  as  was  possible.  He  always  had 
an  opinion,  and  that  opinion  was  positive,  in- 
telligible, practical.  We  find  therefore  that 
his  allotted  tasks  from  the  very  first  rose 
continually  in  importance.  He  gained  in 
authority  and  u.sefulness,  not  by  solicitation 
or  intrigue,  but  by  services  rendered.  He  was 
sent  to  more  and  more  difficult  duties, to  larger 
supervision,  to  heavier  responsibilities.  From 
guarding  a  station  at  Mexico  on  the  North 
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Missouri  railroad,  to  protecting  a  railroad 
terminus  at  Ironton  in  soulh-east  Missouri ; 
from  there  to  brief  inspection  duty  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  then  to  the  command  of  the  military 
district  of  south-east  Missouri;  finally  to  the 
command  of  the  great  milittiry  depot  and 
rendezvous  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  with  its  several 
outlying  posts  and  districts,  and  the  supervis- 
ion of  its  complicated  details  about  troops, 
arms,  and  supplies  to  be  collected  and  for- 
warded in  all  directions, —  clearly  it  was  not 
chance  which  brought  him  to  such  duties, 
but  his  fitness  to  perform  them.  It  was  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  this  enlarged  com- 
mand that  he  had  checkmated  the  rebel  oc- 
cupation of  Columbus,  by  immediately  seizing 
Paducah  and  Smithland.  And  from  Cairo 
also  he  organized  and  led  his  first  experiment 
in  field  fighting,  at  what  is  known  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont. 

Just  before  Fremont  was  relieved,  and  while 
he  was  in  the  field  in  nominal  pursuit  of  Price, 
he  had  ordered  Grant  to  clear  south-eastern 
Missouri  of  guerrillas,  with  the  double  view 
of  restoring  local  authority  and  preventing 
reenforcements  to  Price.  Movements  were 
in  progress  to  this  end  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  rebel  stronghold  at  Columbus 
was  preparing  to  send  out  a  column. 

Grant  organized  an  expedition  to  counter- 
act this  design,  and  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 6  left  Cairo  with  about  3000  men 
on  transports,  under  convoy  of  2  gun-boats, 
and  steamed  down  the  river.  Upon  informa- 
tion gained  while  on  his  route,  he  determined 
to  break  up  a  rebel  camp  at  Belmont  Land- 
ing, on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite  Columbus, 
as  the  best  means  of  making  his  expedition 
eftective.  On  the  morning  of  the  7  th  he  had 
landed  his  troops  at  Hunter's  Point,  three 
miles  above  Belmont,  and  marched  to  a  favor- 
able place  for  attack  back  of  the  rebel  en- 
campment, which  was  situated  in  a  large  open 
field  and  was  protected  on  the  land  side  by  a 
line  of  abatis.  By  the  time  Grant  reached 
his  position  the  rebel  camp,  originally  con- 
sisting of  a  single  regiment,  had  been  reen- 
forced  by  four  regiments  under  General  Pillow, 
from  Columbus.  A  deliberate  battle,  with  about 
equal  forces,  ensued.  Though  the  Confederate 
line  courageously  contested  the  ground,  the 
Union  line,  steadily  advancing,  swept  the  reb- 
els back,  penetrating  the  abatis  and  gaining 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  took  shelter  in 
disorder  under  the  steep  river-bank.  Grant's 
troops  had  gained  a  complete  and  substantial 
victory,  but  they  now  frittered  it  away  by  a 
disorderly  exultation,  and  a  greedy  plunder 
of  the  camp  they  had  stormed.  The  record 
does  not  show  who  was  responsible  for  the 
unmihtary  conduct,  but  it  quickly  brought  its 


retribution.  Before  the  Unionists  were  aware 
of  it.  General  Polk  had  brought  an  additional 
reenforcement  of  several  regiments  across 
the  river  and  hurriedly  inarched  them  to  cut 
oft'  the  Federal  retreat,  which,  instead  of  an 
orderly  march  from  the  battle-field,  became  a 
hasty  scramble  to  get  out  of  danger.  Grant 
himself,  unaware  that  the  few  companies  left 
as  a  guard  near  the  landing  had  already  em- 
barked, remained  on  shore  to  find  them,  and 
encountered  instead  the  advancing  rebel  line. 
Discovering  his  mistake,  he  rode  back  to  the 
landing,  where  "  his  horse  slid  down  the 
river-bank  on  its  haunches  and  trotted  on 
board  a  transport  over  a  plank  thrust  out  for 
him."  *  Belmont  was  a  drawn  battle ;  or, 
rather,  it  was  first  a  victory  for  the  Federals 
and  then  a  victory  for  the  Confederates.  The 
courage  and  the  loss  were  nearly  equal :  79 
killed  and  289  wounded  on  the  Union  side; 
105  killed  and  419  wounded  on  the  Confed- 
erate side. 

Brigadier- General  McClemand,  second  in 
command  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  was  a  fel- 
low-townsman of  the  President,  and  to  him 
Lincoln  wrote  the  following  letter  of  thanks 
and  encouragement  to  the  troops  engaged: 

This  is  not  an  official  but  a  social  letter.  You  have 
had  a  battle,  and  without  being  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
precise  measure  of  its  value,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  you,  and  all  with  you,  have  done  honor  to  your- 
selves and  the  flag,  and  service  to  the  country.  Most 
gratefully  do  I  thank  you  and  them.  In  my  present 
position,  I  must  care  for  the  whole  nation  ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  be  no  injustice  to  any  other  State  for  me  to  in- 
dulge a  little  home  pride,  that  Illinois  docs  not  disap- 
point us.  I  have  just  closed  a  long  interview  with  Mr. 
Washburne,  in  which  he  has  detailed  the  many  diffi- 
culties you  and  those  with  you  labor  under.  Be  as- 
sured, we  do  not  forget  or  neglect  you.  Much,  very 
much,  goes  undone  ;  but  it  is  because  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  it  faster  than  we  do.  Some  of  your  forces 
are  without  arms ;  but  the  same  is  true  here,  and  at 
every  other  place  where  we  have  considerable  bodies 
of  troops.  The  plain  matter-of-fact  is,  our  good  peo- 
ple have  rushed  to  the  rescue  o*"  the  Government  faster 
than  the  Government  can  find  arms  to  jiut  into  their 
hands.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  each  division  of  the 
army  to  know  its  own  precise  destination  ;  but  the 
Government  cannot  immediately,  nor  inflexibly  at  any 
time,  determine  as  to  all ;  nor,  if  determined,  can  it  tell 
its  friends  without  at  the  same  time  telling  its  enemies. 
We  know  you  do  all  as  wisely  and  well  as  you  can  ;  and 
you  will  not  be  deceived  if  you  conclude  the  same  is 
true  of  us.    Please  give  my  respects  and  thanks  to  all.t 

Belmont  having  been  a  mere  episode,  it 
drew  after  it  no  further  movement  in  that  di- 
rection. Grant  and  his  command  resumed 
their  routine  work  of  neighborhood  police  and 
observation.  Buelland  HaJleck,  both  coming 
to  their  departments  as  new  commanders 
shortly  afterward,  were  absorbed  with  diffi- 
culties at  other  points.    Secession  was  not  yet 

*  Force,  "  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,"  p.  23. 
f  Lincoln  to  McClernand,  Nov.  ^o,  1861.    Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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quieted  in  Kentucky.  The  Union  troops  at 
Cairo,  Paducah,  Smithland,  and  other  river 
towns  yet  stood  on  the  defensive,  fearing  rebel 
attack  rather  than  preparing  to  attack  rebels. 
Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  were  the  prin- 
cipal Confederate  camps,  and  attracted  and 
recei\ed  the  main  attention  from  the  Union 
commanders. 

The  first  noteworthy  occurrence  following 
Belmont,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  Union  victories  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  months  of  the  year  1862, 
was  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  It  had  been  the  earnest  desire  of 
President  Lincoln  that  a  Union  column  should 
be  sent  to  seize  and  hold  east  Tennessee,  and 
General  McClellan  had  urged  such  movement 
upon  General  Buell  in  several  dispatches  al- 
most peremptory  in  their  tone.  At  first  Buell 
seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  and  promised 
compliance;  but  as  his  army  increased  in 
strength  and  discipline  his  plans  and  hopes 
centered  themselves  in  an  advance  against 
Bowling  Green,  with  the  design  to  capture 
Nashville.  General  Thomas  remained  posted 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  form  his  column  and  lead  it 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Knoxville; 
but  the  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  orders  which 
he  received  only  tended  to  scatter  his  few 
regiments  for  local  defense  and  observation. 
With  the  hesitation  of  the  Union  army  at  this 
point,  the  Confederates  became  bolder.  Zolli- 
coffer  established  himself  in  a  fortified  camp 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
where  he  could  at  the  same  time  defend 
Cumberland  Gap  and  incite  eastern  Kentucky 
to  rebellion.  Here  he  became  so  troublesome 
that  Buell  found  it  necessary  to  dislodge  him, 
and  late  in  December  sent  General  Thomas 
orders  to  that  effect.  Thomas  was  weak  in 
numbers,  but  strong  in  vigilance  and  courage. 
He  made  a  difficult  march  during  the  early 
weeks  of  January,  1862,  and  halted  at  Logan's 
Cross  Roads,  within  ten  miles  of  the  rebel 
camp,  to  await  the  junction  of  his  few  regi- 
ments. The  enemy,  under  Zollicoffer  and  his 
district  commander,  Crittenden,  resolved  to 
advance  and  crush  him  before  he  could  bring 
his  force  together.  Thomas  prepared  for  and 
accepted  battle.  The  enemy  had  made  a  fa- 
tiguing night  march  of  nine  miles,  through  a 
cold  rain  and  over  muddy  roads.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  January  19  the  battle,  begun  with  spirit, 
soon  had  a  dramatic  incident.  The  rebel 
commander,  Zollicoffer,  mistaking  a  Union 
legiment,  rode  forward  and  told  its  command- 
ing officer,  Colonel  Speed  S.  Fry,  that  he  was 
firing  upon  friends.  Fry,  not  aware  that  Zol- 
licoffer was  an  enemy,  turned  away  to  order 
his  men  to  stop  firing.    At  this  moment  one  of 


Zollicoffer's  aides  rode  up,  and  seeing  the  true 
state  of  aftairs  drew  his  revolver  and  began 
firing  at  Fry,  wounding  his  horse.  Fry,  wheel- 
ing in  turn,  drew  his  revolver  and  returned  the 
fire,  shooting  Zollicoffer  through  the  heart.* 
The  fall  of  the  rebel  commander  served  to 
hasten  and  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federates. They  retreated  in  disorder  to  their 
fortified  camp  at  Mill  Springs.  Thomas  or- 
dered immediate  pursuit,  and  the  same  night 
invested  their  camp  and  made  preparations 
to  storm  their  intrenchments  the  following 
morning.  When  day  came,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  rebels  had  precipitately  crossed 
the  Cumberland  River  during  the  night,  aban- 
doning their  wounded,  twelve  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, many  small-arms,  and  extensive  supplies, 
and  had  fled  in  utter  dispersion  to  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Union  victories  of  the  war.  General  Thomas's 
forces  consisted  of  a  little  over  six  regiments, 
those  of  Crittenden  and  Zollicoffer  something 
over  ten  regiments,  t  It  was  more  than  a  de- 
feat for  the  Confederates.  Their  army  was 
annihilated,  and  Cumberland  Gap  once  more 
stood  exposed,  so  that  Buell  might  have  sent 
a  Union  column  and  taken  possession  of  east- 
ern Tennessee  with  but  feeble  opposition.  It 
is  possible  that  the  brilliant  opportunity  would 
at  last  have  tempted  him  to  comply  with  the 
urgent  wishes  of  the  President  and  the  express 
orders  of  the  General-in-Chief,  had  not  unex- 
pected events  in  another  quarter  diverted  his 
attention  and  interest. 

There  was  everywhere,  about  the  months  of 
December,  1861,  and  January,  1862,  a  percep- 
tible increase  of  the  Union  armies  by  fresh 
regiments  from  the  Northern  States,  a  better 
supply  of  arms  through  recent  importations, 
an  increase  of  funds  from  new  loans,  and  the 
delivery  for  use  of  various  war  material,  the 
product  of  the  summer's  manufacture.  Of  prime 
importance  to  the  military  operations  which 
centered  at  Cairo  was  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  the  new  gun-boats.  A  word  of 
retrospect  concerning  this  arm  of  the  military 
service  is  here  necessary.  Commander  John 
Rodgers  was  sent  West  in  the  month  of  May, 
1 86 1,  to  begin  the  construction  of  war  vessels 
for  Western  rivers.  Without  definite  plans  he 
had  purchased,  and  hastily  converted,  and 
armed  as  best  he  might,  three  river  steamers. 
These  were  put  into  service  in  September. 
They  were  provided  with  cannon,  but  had 
no  iron  plating.  They  were  the  Tyler,\  of  7 
guns  ;  the  Lexbigton,  of  6  guns ;  and  the  Con- 

*  Cist,  "Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  pp.  17,  iS. 

t  Van  Home,  "  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land," Vol.  I.,  p.  57. 

t'l'his  vessel  seems  to  have  been  named  the  Tyler  2X 
one  time  and  the  Taylor  at  another. 
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esioga,  of  3  guns.  Making  Cairo  their  cen- 
tral station,  they  served  admirably  in  the  lighter 
duties  of  river  police,  in  guarding  transports, 
and  in  making  hasty  trips  of  reconnaissance. 
For  the  great  expedition  down  the  Mississippi, 
projected  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861, 
a  more  powerful  class  of  vessels  was  provided.* 
The  distinguished  civil  engineer  James  B. 
Eads  designed  and  was  autlaorized  to  build 
7  new  gun-boats,  to  carry  13  guns  each, 
and  to  be  protected  about  the  bows  with  iron 
plating  capable  of  resisting  the  fire  of  heavy 
artillery.  They  were  named  the  Cairo,  Caron- 
delet,  Cinciimati,  Louisville,  Moimd  City,  Pitts- 
burg, and  St.  Louis.  Two  additional  gun-boats 
of  the  same  type  of  construction,  but  of  larger 
size, —  the  Benton,  of  16  guns,  and  the  Essex, 
of  5  guns, —  were  converted  from  other  vessels 
about  the  same  time.  At  the  time  Flag-Officer 
Foote  finally  accepted  the  first  seven  (January 
15,  1862),  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
supply  them  with  crews  of  Eastern  seamen. 
Resort  was  had  to  Western  steamboatmen,and 
also  to  volunteers  from  infantry  recruits.  The 
joint  reconnaissance  of  Grant  and  Foote  to 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River,  January 
14,  has  been  related.  A  second  examination 
was  made  by  General  Smith,  who  on  January 
22  reports  that  he  had  been  within  two  miles 
and  a  half  of  the  fort;  that  the  river  had  nsen 
fourteen  feet  since  the  last  visit,  giving  abetter 
opportunity  to  reconnoiter;  more  important, 
that  the  high  water  had  drowned  out  a  trouble- 
some advance  battery,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
two  iron-clad  gun-boats  could  make  short  work 
of  it.  It  is  evident  that,  possessed  of  this  ad- 
ditional information,  Grant  and  Foote  imme- 
diately resolved  upon  vigorous  measures. 
Grant  had  already  asked  permission  to  visit 
Halleck  at  St.  Louis.  This  was  given ;  but 
Halleck  refused  to  entertain  his  project.  So 
firmly  convinced  was  Grant,  however,  that  his 
plan  was  good,  that,  though  unsuccessful  at 
first,  he  quickly  renewed  the  request. t  "  Com- 
manding-General Grant  and  myself,"  tele- 
graphed Foote  to  Halleck  (January  28,  1862), 
"  are  of  opinion  that  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  can  be  carried  with  four  iron-clad 
gun-boats  and  troops  to  permanently  occupy. 
Have  we  your  authority  to  move  for  that  pur- 
pose when  ready  ?  "  To  this  Grant  on  the 
same  day  added  the  direct  proposal,  "  With 
permission,  I  will  take  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 

*  To  show  the  unremitting  interest  of  the  President 
in  these  preparations,  and  how  his  encouragement  and 
prompting  followed  even  their  minor  details,  we  quote 
from  his  autograph  manuscript  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  War : 

Executive  Mansion,  Jan.  24,  1S62. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

My  Dear  Sir  :    On  reflection  I  think    you  better 
make  a  peremptory  order  on  the  ordnance  officer  at 
Vol..  XXXVI.— So. 


nessee,  and  establish  and  hold  a  large  camp 
there."  It  would  appear  that  no  immediate 
answer  was  returned,  for  on  the  following 
day  Grant  renews  his  proposition  with  more 
emphasis. I 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  produced  the 
sudden  change  in  Halleck's  mind.  Grant's 
persistent  urging  was  evidently  the  main  in- 
fluence, but  two  other  events  contributed 
essentially  to  the  result.  The  first  was  the 
important  victory  gained  by  Thomas  at  Mill 
Springs  in  eastern  Kentucky  on  January  19, 
the  certain  news  of  which  was  probably  just 
reaching  him ;  the  second  was  a  telegram 
from  Washington,  informing  him  that  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  with  fifteen  regiments  from 
the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia,  was  being 
sent  to  Kentucky  to  be  added  to  Johnston's 
army.§  "  I  was  not  ready  to  move,"  explains 
Halleck  afterward,  "  but  deemed  best  to  an- 
ticipate the  arrival  of  Beauregard's  forces." 
It  is  well  also  to  remember  in  this  connection 
that  two  days  before.  President  Lincoln's  War 
Order  No.  i  had  been  published,  ordering  a 
general  movement  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Union  on  the  coming  2 2d  of  February.  What- 
ever induced  it,  the  permission  now  given 
was  full  and  hearty.  "  Make  your  prepara- 
tions to  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry,"  Halleck 
telegraphed  to  Grant  on  the  30th  of  January. 
"  I  will  send  you  written  instructions  by 
mail." 

Grant  and  Foote  had  probably  already  be- 
gun their  preparation.  Receiving  Halleck's 
instructions  on  P'ebruary  i,  Grant  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  started  his  expedition  of  15,000 
men  on  transports,  and  Foote  accompanied 
him  with  7  gun-boats  for  convoy  and  attack. 
Their  plan  contemplated  a  bombardment  by 
the  fleet  from  the  river,  and  assault  on  the 
land  side  by  the  troops.  For  this  purpose 
General  McClernand,  with  a  division,  was 
landed  four  miles  below  the  fort  on  February 
4.  They  made  a  reconnaissance  on  the  5th, 
and  being  joined  by  another  division,  under 
General  Smith,  were  ordered  forward  to  invest 
the  fort  on  the  6th.  This  required  a  circui- 
tous march  of  eight  miles,  during  which  the  gun- 
boats of  Flag-Officer  Foote,  having  less  than 
half  the  distance  to  go  by  the  river,  moved  on 
and  began  the  bombardment.  The  capture 
proved  easier  than  was  anticipated.  General 
Tilghman,  the  Confederate  commander  of  the 

Pittsburg  to  ship  the  ten  mortars  and  two  beds  to  Cairo 
instantly,  and  all  others  as  fast  as  finished,  till  ordered 
to  stop,  reporting  each  shipment  to  the  Department 
here.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

t  Grant,  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  287. 

%  Ibid. 

VN  McClellan  to  Halleck  and  Buell,  January  29,  1S62. 
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fort,  had,  early  that  morning,  sent  away  his 
3000  infantrv  to  Fort  Donelson,  being  con- 
\-inced  that  he  was  beset  by  an  overpowering 
force.  He  kept  only  one  company  of  artiller- 
ists to  work  the  eleven  river  guns  of  the  fort; 
with  these  he  defended  the  work  about  two 
hours,  but  without  avail.  Foote's  4  iron- 
plated  gun-boats  steamed  boldly  within  600 
yards.  The  bombardment,  though  short,  was 
well  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  not  without 
its  fluctuating  chances.  Two  of  the  heaviest 
guns  in  the  fort  were  soon  silenced,  one  by 
bursting,  the  other  being  rendered  useless  by 
an  acctdent  with  the  priming  wire.  At  this 
point  a  rebel  shot  passed  through  the  case- 
mate and  the  boiler  of  the  gun-boat  Essex,  and 
she  drifted  helplessly  out  of  the  fight.  But 
the  remaining  gun-boats  continued  their  close 
and  fierce  attack,  and  five  more  of  the  rebel 
guns  being  speedily  disabled,  General  Tilgh- 
nian  hauled  down  his  flag  and  came  on  board 
to  surrender  the  fort.  McClernand's  troops, 
from  the  land  side,  soon  after  entered  the 
work  and  took  formal  possession.  On  the  same 
day  Grant  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  "  Fort 
Henr)-  is  ours";  and  his  dispatch  bore  yet 
another  significant  announcement  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man,  "  I  shall  take  and 
destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th." 

FORT  DONELSON. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
created  a  sudden  consternation  among  the 
Confederate  commanders  in  Tennessee.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  key-stone  had  unexpectedly 
fallen  out  of  their  arch  of  well-planned  de- 
fenses. Generals  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
Hardee  immediately  met  in  a  council  of  war 
at  Bowling  Green,  and  after  full  discussion 
united  in  a  memorandum  acknowledging  the 
disaster  and  resolving  on  the  measures  which 
in  their  judgment  it  rendered  necessary.  They 
foresaw  that  Fort  Donelson  would  probably 
also  fall ;  that  Johnston's  army  must  retreat  to 
Nashville  to  avoid  capture;  that  since  Colum- 
bus was  now  separated  from  Bowling  Green, 
the  main  army  at  Columbus  must  retreat  to 
Humboldt,  or  possibly  to  Grand  Junction, 
leaving  only  a  sufficient  garrison  to  make  a  des- 
perate defense  of  the  works  and  the  river;* 
and  immediate  orders  were  issued  to  prei)are  for 
these  movements.  Nevertheless,  Johnston,  to 
use  his  own  language,  resolved  "to  fight  for 
Nashville  at  Donelson."  For  this  purpose  he 
divided  the  army  at  Bowling  Green,  starting 
8ooo  of  his  men  under  Generals  Buckner 
and  Floyd,  together  with  4000   more  under 

"  Beauregard,  Memoranflum,  Feb.   7,    1862.     War 
Records, 
t  Johnston  to ,  March  1 7, 1862.   War  Records. 


Pillow  from  other  points,  on  a  rapid  march  to 
reenforce  the  threatened  fort,t  while  General 
Hardee  led  his  remaining  14,000  men  on  their 
retreat  to  Nashville.  |  This  retreat  was  not 
alone  a  choice  of  evils.  Even  if  Fort  Henry 
had  not  fallen  and  Donelson  been  so  seriously 
menaced,  the  overwhelming  force  of  Buell 
w^ould  have  com])elled  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. Had  Buell  been  a  commander  of 
enterprise  he  would  have  seized  this  chance 
of  inflicting  great  damage  upon  the  dimin- 
ished enemy  in  retreat.  His  advance  guard, 
indeed,  followed;  but  Johnston's  remnant, 
marching  night  and  day,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Cumberland  River  opposite  Nashville, 
where,  after  preparations  to  cross  in  haste, 
the  rebel  commander  awaited  with  intense 
eagerness  to  hear  the  fate  of  Donelson. 

Of  the  two  commanders  in  the  West,  the 
idea  of  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers  was  more  favorably 
thought  of  by  Halleck  than  by  Buell.  Buell 
pointed  out  its  value,  but  began  no  movement 
that  looked  to  its  execution.  Halleck,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  realized  its  importance, 
but  immediately  entertained  the  design  of 
ultimately  availing  himself  of  it;  thus  he 
wrote  at  the  time  he  ordered  the  reconnais- 
sance which  demonstrated  its  practicability  : 
"  The  demonstration  which  General  Grant  is 
now  making  I  have  no  doubt  Avill  keep  them 
[the  enemy]  in  check  till  preparations  can  be 
made  for  operations  on  the  Tennessee  or 
Cumberland."  §  His  conception  of  the  neces- 
sary preparations  wvas,  however,  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  He  thought 
that  it  would  require  a  force  of  60,000  men ;  and 
to  delay  it  till  that  number  and  their  requisite 
m.aterial  of  war  could  be  gathered  or  detached 
under  prevailing  ideas  would  amount  to  indefi- 
nite postponement. 

When  at  last,  through  Grant's  importunity, 
the  movement  was  actually  begun  by  the  ad- 
vance to  capture  Fort  Henry,  a  curious  inter- 
est in  the  expedition  and  its  capabilities 
developed  itself  among  the  commanders. 
Grant's  original  proposition  was  simply  to 
capture  Fort  Henry  and  establish  a  large 
camp.  Nothing  further  was  proposed,  and 
Halleck's  instructions  went  only  to  the  same 
extent,  with  one  addition.  As  the  reported 
arrival  of  Beauregard  with  reenforcements 
had  been  the  turning  influence  in  Halleck's 
consent,  so  he  proposed  that  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry  should  beimmediately  followed  by 
a  dash  at  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  Ten- 
nessee and  their  destruction,  to  prevent  those 
reenforcements  from  reaching  Johnston.    But 

%  Johnston  to  Benjamin,  Feb.  8, 1862.  War  Records. 
%  Halleck  to  McClellan,  Jan.  14,  1862.    War  Rec- 
cords. 
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with  the  progress  of  Grant's  movement  the 
chances  of  success  brightened,  and  the  plan 
began  correspondingly  to  expand.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  when  Grant's  troops  were 
preparing  to  invest  Fort  Henry,  Halleck's 
estimate  of  coming  possibilities  had  risen  a 
little.    He  wrote  to  Buell : 

At  present  it  is  only  proposed  to  take  and  occupy 
Fort  Henry  and  Dover  [Donelson],  and,  if  possible, 
cut  the  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Bowling  Green. 

Here  we  have  Donelson  added  to  Henry 
in  the  intention  of  the  department  com- 
mander. That  the  same  intention  existed  in 
Grant's  mind  is  evident,  for,  as  already  re- 
lated, on  the  fall  of  Henry  on  the  6th,  he 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Halleck  :  "  Fort 
Henry  is  ours.  ...  I  shall  take  and  destroy 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th  and  return  to  Fort 
Henry."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
proposing  to  destroy  Fort  Donelson,  he  still 
limits  himself  to  his  original  proposition  of  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Fort  Henry. 

At  the  critical  moment  Halleck's  confidence 
in  success  at  Fort  Henry  wavered,  and  he 
called  upon  Buell  with  importunity  for  suffi- 
cient help  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  Buell's 
confidence  also  seems  to  have  been  very 
weak;  for, commanding  72.503  men, —  46,150 
of  them  "in  the  field,"  —  he  could  only  bring 
himself  to  send  a  single  brigade  *  to  aid  in  a 
work  which  he  had  described  as  of  such  mo- 
mentous consequence.  Afterward,  indeed,  he 
sent  eight  regiments  more  ;  but  these  were  not 
from  his  70,000  in  the  field.  They  were  raw 
troops  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  McClel- 
lan,  with  curious  misconception  of  their  use- 
fulness, had  ordered  to  Buell,  who  did  not 
need  them,  instead  of  to  Halleck,  who  was 
trying  to  make  every  man  do  double  duty. 

Out  of  this  uncertainty  about  the  final  re- 
sult at  Fort  Henry,  the  indecision  of  Buell's 
character  becomes  deplorably  manifest.  Mc- 
Clellan,  satisfied  that  Buell  could  not  ad- 
vance against  Johnston's  force  at  Bowling 
Green  over  the  difficult  winter  roads,  and 
having  not  yet  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Henry,  suggested  to  both  Buell  and  Halleck 
the  temporary  suspension  of  operations  on 
other  lines  in  order  to  make  a  quick  combined 
movement  up  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land. This  was  o;i  February  6.  Buell's  fancy 
at  first  caught  at  the  proposal,  for  he  replied 
that  evening : 

This  whole  move,  right  m  its  strategical  bearing, 
but  commenced  by  General  Halleck  without  apprecia- 
tion, preparative  or  concert,  has  now  become  of  vast 
magnitude.  I  %\as  myself  thinking  of  a  change  of 
the  line  to  support  it  when  I  received  your  dispatch. 
It  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  50,000,  if  not 
60,000  men,  and  is  hazardous.  I  will  answer  definitely 
in  the  morning. t 


Halleck  was  more  positive  in  his  convic- 
tions. He  telegraphed  to  McClellan  on  the 
same  day : 

If  you  can  give  me,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  in  this 
department,  10,000  men,  I  will  take  Fort  Henry,  cut  the 
enemy's  line,  and  paralyze  Columbus.  Give  nie  25,000, 
and  I  will  threaten  isashville  and  cut  off  railroad  com- 
munication, so  as  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  Bow  1- 
ing  Green  without  a  battle. 

News  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  having 
been  received  at  Washington,  McClellan 
twenty-four  hours  later  telegraphed  to  Hal- 
leck :  "  Either  Buell  or  yourself  should  soon 
go  to  the  scene  of  operations.  Why  not  have 
Buell  take  the  line  of  [the]  Tennessee  and 
operate  on  Nashville,  while  your  troops  turn 
Columbus?  These  two  {joints  gained,  a  com- 
bined movement  on  Memphis  will  be  next  in 
order."  The  dispatch  was  in  substance  re- 
peated to  Buell,  who  by  this  time  thought  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  for  two  hours  later  he 
answered:  "I  cannot,  on  reflection,  think  a 
change  of  my  line  would  be  advisable.  .  .  , 
I  hope  General  Grant  will  not  require  further 
reenforcements.  I  will  go  if  necessary."  Thus 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  with  the  single  drilled 
brigade  from  Green  River  and  the  eight  raw 
regiments  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  important  central  line  on 
which  Grant  had  started  to  its  chances. 

A  night's  reflection  made  him  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  decision,  for  he  telegraphed 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  "  I  am  concen- 
trating and  preparing,  but  will  not  decide 
definitely  yet."  Halleck's  views  were  less 
changeable:  at  noon  on  the  8th,  he  again 
urged  that  Buell  should  transfer  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  to  the  Cumberland  River,  to  move 
by  water  on  Nashville.  To  secure  this  co<>p- 
'eration,  he  further  proposed  a  modification 
of  department  lines  to  give  Buell  command 
on  the  Cumberland  and  Hitchcock  or  Sher- 
man on  the  Tennessee,  with  superior  com- 
mand for  himself  over  both. 

No  immediate  response  came  from  Wash- 
ington, and  three  days  elapsed  when  Halleck 
asked  Buell  specifically  :  "  Can't  you  come 
with  all  your  available  forces  and  command 
the  column  up  the  Cumberland  ?  I  shall  go 
to  the  Tennessee  this  week."t  Buell's  desire, 
vibrating  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two 
brilliant  0])portunities  before  him,  now  swings 
towards  Halleck's  proposal,  but  with  provoking 
indefiniteness  and  fatal  slowness.  He  an- 
swers that  he  w  ill  go  either  to  the  Cumberland 
or  to  the  Tennessee,  but  that  it  will  require  ten 
days  to  transfer  his  troops.§  In  this  emergency, 

*  Buell  to  McClellan,  Feb.  5,  1862.    War  Records, 
t  Buell  to  McClellan,  Feb.  6,  1S62.    War  Records, 
t  Halleck  to  Buell,  Feb.  11,  1862.    War  Records. 
%  Buell  to  Halleck,  Feb.  12,  \^)2.    \\ar  Records. 
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when  hours  counted  as  weeks,  Buell  showed 
himself  almost  as  helpless  and  useless  as  a 
dismasted  ship,  rolling  uneasily  and  idly  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  With,  by  this  time, 
nearly  loo.ooo  men*  in  the  field,  and  with 
certainly  a  larger  proportion  of  drilled  and  in- 
structed regiments  than  could  be  found  either 
in  the  camp  of  Grant  or  in  the  camps  of  the 
enemy,  he  could  not  make  himself  felt  in  any 
direction  ;  he  would  neither  attack  the  enemy 
in  front  nor  send  decisiye  help  to  Grant.  He 
giyes  forth  the  eyerlasting  cry  of  preparation, 
of  delay,  of  danger. 

During  his  painful  hesitation,  events  forced 
him  to  a  new  conclusion.  News  came  that 
the  rebels  had  eyacuated  Bowling  Green,  and 
he  telegraphed : 

The  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  leaving  the  way 
open  to  Nashville,  makes  it  proper  to  resume  my 
original  plan.  I  shall  advance  on  Nashville  with  all 
the  speed  I  can. 

From  this  last  determination,  Halleck  ap- 
pealed beseechingly  to  the  General-in-Chief. 
He  announced  that  Grant  had  formally  in- 
yested  Fort  Donelson  and  that  the  bombard- 
ment was  progressing  favorably,  but  he  further 
explained  that  since  the  evacuation  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  the  enemy  were  concentrating 
against  Grant.  He  claimed  that  it  was  bad 
strategy  for  Buell  to  advance  on  Nashville 
over  broken  bridges  and  bad  roads,  and  this 
point  he  reiterated  with  emphasis.  He  tele- 
graphed on  February  i6: 

I  am  still  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  Buell  should 
not  advance  on  Nashville,  but  come  to  the  Cumberland 
with  his  available  forces.  United  to  Grant  we  can  take 
and  hold  Fort  Donelson  and  Clarksville,  and  by  an- 
other central  movement  cut  off  both  Columbus  and 
Nashville.  .  .  .  Unless  we  can  take  Fort  Donelson 
very  soon  we  shall  have  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
on  us.  Fort  Donelson  is  the  turning-point  of  the  war, 
and  we  must  take  it,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

But  his  appeal  was  unavailing.  McClellan 
took  sides  with  Buell,  insisting  that  to  occupy 
Nashville  would  be  most  decisive.  Buell  had, 
indeed,  ordered  Nelson's  division  to  go  to  the 
help  of  Grant;  but  in  the  conflict  of  his  own 
doubts  and  intentions  the  orders  had  been  so 
tardy  that  Nelson's  embarkation  was  only  be- 
ginning on  the  day  when  Donelson  surren- 
dered. McClellan's  further  condition::!  order 
to  Buell,  to  help  Grant  if  it  were  neccs-sary,  of- 

"  The  following  is  the  force  in  the  whole  of  the  late 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  jjre^ent :  92  regiments  infantry,  60,882  for 
duty;  79,334  aggregate,  present  and  absent.  1 1  regi- 
ments, I  battalion,  and  7  detached  companies  cavalry, 
9222  for  duty;  11,496  aggregate,  present  and  absent. 
2S  field  anfl  2  siege  batteries,  3368  for  duty ;  3953 
^gsfcgate,  present  and  absent,  [jiuell  to  Thomas,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1862,    War  Kecords.] 


fered  a  yet  more  distant  prospect  of  succor. 
If  the  siege  of  Donelson  had  been  prolonged, 
assistance  from  these  directions  would  of 
course  have  been  found  useful.  In  the  actual 
state  of  facts,  however,  they  show  both  Buell 
and  McClellan  incapable,  even  under  con- 
tinued pressure,  of  seizing  and  utilizing  the 
fleeting  chances  of  war  which  so  often  turn 
the  scale  of  success,  and  which  so  distinctly 
call  out  the  higher  quality  of  military  leader- 
ship. 

Amidst  the  sluggish  counsels  of  commanders 
of  departments,  the  energy  of  Grant  and  the 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  his  raw  Western 
soldiers  had  already  decided  one  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  war.  Grant  had  announced  to 
Halleck  that  he  would  storm  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  8th  of  February,  but  he  failed  to  count 
one  of  the  chances  of  delay.  "  I  contemplated 
taking  Fort  Donelson  to-day  with  infantry 
and  cavalry  alone,"  reported  he,  "but  all  my 
troops  may  be  kept  busily  engaged  in  saving 
what  we  now  have  from  the  rapidly  rising 
waters."  t  This  detention  served  to  change 
the  whole  character  of  the  undertaking.  If 
he  could  have  marched  and  attacked  on  the 
8th,  he  would  have  found  but  6000  men  in 
the  fort,  which  his  own  troops  largely  outnum- 
bered ;  as  it  turned  out,  the  half  of  Johnston's 
army  sent  from  Bowling  Green  and  other 
points,  conducted  by  Generals  Pillow,  Floyd, 
and  Buckner,  arrived  before  the  fort  was  in- 
vested, increasing  the  garrison  to  an  aggregate 
of  17,000  and  greatly  extending  the  lines  of 
rifle-pits  and  other  defenses.  \  This  presented 
an  altogether  different  and  more  serious  prob- 
lem. The  enemy  before  Grant  was  now,  if 
not  superior,  at  least  equal  in  numbers,  and 
had  besides  the  protection  of  a  large  and  well- 
constructed  earth-work,  armed  with  seventeen 
heavy  and  forty-eight  field-guns.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  changed  aspect  of  affairs  was 
not  immediately  known  to  him ;  if  it  was,  he 
depended  on  the  reenforcements  which  Hal- 
leck had  promised,  and  which  soon  began  to 
arrive.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  he 
started  on  his  march,  with  the  divisions  of 
McClernand  and  Smith,  numbering  15,000. 
At  noon  they  were  within  two  miles  of  Donel- 
son. That  afternoon  and  all  the  following  day, 
February  13,  were  occupied  in  driving  in  the 
rebel  pickets,  finding  the  approaches,  and 
drawing  the  lines  of  investment  around  the 

\  Grant  to  Cullum,  February  8,  1862.  War  Rec- 
ords. 

X  General  Grant's  estimate  of  the  Confederate  forces 
is  21,000.  He  says  he  marched  against  the  fort  with 
but  15,000,  but  that  he  received  reenforcements  be- 
fore the  attack,  and  tlicir  continued  arrival  had,  at 
the  time  of  tlie  surrender,  increased  his  army  to  about 
27,000.  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  299 
and  315. 
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fort.  A  gallant  storming  assault  by  four  Illi- 
nois regiments  upon  one  of  the  rebel  batteries 
was  an  exciting  incident  of  the  afternoon's 
advance,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

To  understand  the  full  merit  of  the  final 
achievement,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
siege  of  Donelson  was  thus  begun  must  be 
briefly  mentioned.  The  principal  fort,  or  earth- 
work which  bore  the  military  name,  lay  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  little  town  of  Dover.  The 
fort  occupied  the  terminal  knoll  of  a  high 
ridge  ending  in  the  angle  between  the  river 
and  the  mouth  of  Hickman  Creek.  This  main 
work  consisted  of  two  batteries  of  heavy  guns, 
primarily  designed  to  control  the  river  navi- 
gation. But  when  General  Johnston  resolved 
to  defend  Nashville  at  Donelson  and  gathered 
an  army  of  17,000  men  for  the  purpose,  the 
original  fort  and  the  town  of  Dover,  and  all 
the  intervening  space,  were  inclosed  by  a  long, 
irregular  line  of  rifle-pits  connecting  more  sub- 
stantial breastworks  and  embankments  on  the 
favorable  elevations,  in  which  field-batteries 
were  planted;  the  whole  chain  of  intrench- 
ments,  extending  from  Hickman  Creek  on  the 
north  till  it  inclosed  the  town  of  Dover  on 
the  south,  having  a  total  length  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles.  Outside  the  rifle-pits  were 
the  usual  obstructions  of  felled  trees  and 
abatis,  forming  an  interlacing  barrier  difficult 
to  penetrate. 

The  Union  troops  had  had  no  fighting  at 
Fort  Henry;  at  that  place  the  gun-boats  had 
done  the  whole  work.  The  debarkation  on 
the  Tennessee,  the  reconnaissance,  the  march 
towards  Donelson,  the  picket  skirmishing 
during  the  12th  and  13th,  had  only  been  such 
as  to  give  them  zest  and  exhilaration.  When, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  march  began, 
the  weather  was  mild  and  agreeable ;  but  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  while  the  army  was 
stretching  itself  cautiously  around  the  rebel  in- 
trenchments,  the  thermometer  suddenly  went 
down,  a  winter  storm  set  in  with  rain,  snow, 
sleet,  ice,  and  a  piercing  north-west  wind, 
that  made  the  men  lament  the  imprudence 
they  had  committed  in  leaving  overcoats 
and  blankets  behind.  Grant's  army  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Western  regiments;  fifteen 
from  the  single  State  of  Illinois,  and  a  further 
aggregate  of  seventeen  from  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 
Some  of  these  regiments  had  seen  guerrilla 
fighting  in  Missouri,  some  had  been  through 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  but  many  were  new  to 
the  privations  and  dangers  of  an  active  cam- 
paign. Nearly  all  the  officers  came  from  civil 
life;  but  a  common  thought,  energy,  and  will 
animated  the  whole  mass.  It  was  neither  dis- 
cipline nor  mere  military  ambition ;    it  was 


patriot  work  in  its  noblest  and  purest  form. 
They  had  left  their  homes  and  varied  peaceful 
occupations  to  defend  the  Government  and 
put  down  rebellion.  They  were  in  the  llusli 
and  exaltation  of  a  common  heroic  impulse : 
i-n  such  a  mood,  the  rawest  recruit  was  as 
brave  as  the  oldest  veteran ;  an^l  in  this  spirit 
they  endured  hunger  and  cold,  faced  snow 
and  ice,  held  tenaciously  the  lines  of  the  siege, 
climbed  without  flinching  through  the  tangled 
abatis,  and  advanced  into  the  deadly  fire  from 
the  rirte-])its  with  a  purpose  and  a  devotion 
never  excelled  by  soldiers  of  any  nation  or 
epoch. 

Flag-Officer  Foote,  with  six  gun-boats,  ar- 
rived the  evening  of  the  13th;  also  six  regi- 
ments sent  by  water.  Fort  Henry  had  been 
reduced  by  the  gun-boats  alone,  and  it  was 
resolved  first  to  try  the  eflect  of  these  new 
and  powerful  fighting  machines  upon  the 
works  of  Donelson.  Accordmgly  on  Friday, 
February  14,  the  assault  was  begun  by  an 
attack  from  the  six  gun-boats.  As  before,  the 
situation  of  the  fort  enabled  the  four  iron- 
clads to  advance  up-stream  towards  the  bat- 
teries, the  engines  holding  them  steadily 
against  the  swift  current,  presenting  their 
heavily  plated  bows  as  a  target  for  the  enemy. 
The  attack  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half 
The  iron-clads  were  within  400  yards  of  the 
rebel  embankments,  the  heavy  armor  was 
successfully  resisting  the  shot  and  shell  from 
the  fort,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  slackening, 
indicating  that  the  water-batteries  were  be- 
coming untenable,  when  two  of  the  gun-boats 
were  suddenly  disabled  and  drifted  out  of  the 
fight,  one  having  her  wheel  carried  away,  and 
the  other  her  tiller-ropes  damaged. 

These  accidents,  due  to  the  weakness  and 
exposure  of  the  pilot-houses,  compelled  a  ces- 
sation of  the  river  attack  and  a  withdrawal 
of  the  gun-boats  for  repairs,  and  gave  the 
beleaguered  garrison  corresponding  exulta- 
tion and  confidence.  Flag-Ofticer  Foote  had 
been  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  deeming 
it  necessary  to  take  his  disabled  vessels  tem- 
porarily back  to  Cairo,  he  requested  Grant  to 
visit  him  for  consultation.  Grant  therefore 
went  on  board  one  of  the  gun-boats  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  the  commanders  that  he 
should  perfect  his  lines  and  hold  the  fort  in 
siege  until  Foote  could  return  from  Cairo  to 
assist  in  renewing  the  attack. 

During  all  this  time  there  had  been  a  fluc- 
tuation of  fear  and  hope  in  the  garrison  —  from 
the  repulse  of  McClernand's  assault  on  the 
1 3th,  the  prompt  investment  of  the  fort,  the  gun- 
boat attack  and  its  rejnilse.  There  was  want 
of  harmony  between  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buck- 
ner,  the  three  commanders  within  the  fort. 
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Prior  to  the  gun-boat  attack  a  bold  sortie  was 
resolved  upon,  which  project  was,  however, 
abandoned  through  the  orders  or  non-comph- 
ance  of  Pillow.  That  night  the  second  council 
of  war  determined  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
extricate  the  garrison.  At  6  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  t1\e  15th  the  divisions  of  Pillow 
and  Buckner  moved  out  to  attack  McCler- 
nand's  division,  and  if  possible  open  an  avenue 
of  retreat  bv  the  road  running  southward  from 
Dover  to  Charlotte.  The  Confederates  made 
their  attack  not  only  with  spirit  but  with  su- 
perior numbers.  Driving  back  McClernand's 
right,  thev  were  by  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
incomplete  possession  of  the  coveted  Charlotte 
road.  Buckner,  who  simultaneously  attacked 
McClernand's  left,  did  not  fare  so  well.  He 
was  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
intrenchments  from  which  he  had  issued.  At 
this  critical  point  Grant  returned  from  his 
visit  to  Foote.  What  he  found  and  what  he 
did  is  stated  with  brevity  in  the  message  he 
hastily  sent  back : 

If  all  the  gun-boats  that  can  will  immediately  make 
their  appearance  to  the  enemy  it  may  secure  us  a  victory. 
Otherwise  all  may  be  defeated.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
sued in  mv  absence,  \vhi:h  lias  demoralized  a  portion 
of  my  command,  and  I  think  the  enemy  is  much  more 
so.  If  the  gun-boats  do  not  show  themselves,  it  will 
reassure  the  enemy  and  still  further  demoralize  our 
troops.  I  must  order  a  charge,  to  save  appearances. 
I  do  not  expect  the  gun-boats  to  go  into  action,  but 
to  make  appearance  and  throw  a  few  shells  at  long 
range.* 

In  execution  of  the  design  here  announced, 
Grant  sent  an  order  to  General  C.  F.  Smith, 
commanding  the  second  division,  who  held 
the  extreme  left  of  the  investing  line,  to  storm 
the  intrenchments  in  front  of  him.  His  men 
had  as  yet  had  no  severe  fighting,  and  now 
went  forward  enthusiastically  to  their  allotted 
task,  carrying  an  important  outwork  with  im- 
petuous gallantry.  Learning  of  his  success, 
Grant  in  turn  ordered  forv.ard  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  his  force  under  Wallace  and  Mc- 
Clernand.  This  order  was  also  executed  during 
the  afternoon,  and  by  nightfall  the  whole  of 
the  ground  lost  by  the  enemy's  morning  attack 
was  fully  regained.  There  is  a  conflict  of  tes- 
timony about  the  object  of  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  Buckner  says  it  was  to  effect  the  im- 
me  hate  escape  of  the  garrison  ;  Pillow  says 
he  had  no  such  understanding,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  made  preparation  for  de- 
parture. The  opportunity,  therefore,  which  his 
division  had  during  the  forenoon  to  retire  by 
the  open  roarl  to  Charlotte  was  not  improved. 
By  evening  the  chance  was  gone,  for  the  Fed- 
erals had  once  more  closed  that  avenue  of 
escape. 

•  Grant  to  Foote,  Feb.  15,  1862.    War  Records. 


During  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  Confed- 
erate commanders  met  in  council  to  decide 
what  they  should  do.  Buckner,  the  junior, 
very  emphatically  gave  the  others  to  under- 
stand that  the  situation  of  the  garrison  was 
desperate,  and  that  it  would  require  but  an 
hour  or  two  of  assault  on  the  next  morning 
to  capture  his  portion  of  the  defenses.  Such  a 
contingency  left  them  no  practical  alternative. 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  however,  had  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  personal  danger  they  would  be  in 
from  the  Government  if  they  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  prisoners,  and  made  known 
their  great  solicitude  to  get  away.  An  agree- 
ment \\as  therefore  reached  through  which 
Floyd,  the  senior  general,  first  turned  over  his 
command  to  Pillow;  then  Pillow,  the  second 
in  command,  in  the  same  way  relinquished 
his  authority  to  Buckner,  the  junior  general. 
This  formality  completed,  Floyd  and  Pillow 
made  hasty  preparations,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  arrival  of  a  rebel  steamer  boarded  it, 
with  their  personal  followers,  during  the  night, 
and  abandoned  the  fort  and  its  garrison. 

As  usual,  the  active  correspondents  of  West- 
ern newspapers  were  with  the  expedition, 
and  through  their  telegrams  something  of  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Kentucky  campaign 
and  the  Donelson  siege  had  become  known 
to  the  country,  while  President  Lincoln  at 
Washington  gleaned  still  further  details  from 
the  scattering  official  reports  which  came  to 
the  War  Department  through  army  channels. 
His  urgent  admonitions  to  Buell  and  Halleck 
in  the  previous  month  to  bring  about  efficient 
cooperation  have  already  been  related.  The 
new  and  exciting  events  again  aroused  his 
most  intense  solicitude,  and  prompted  him  to 
send  the  following  suggestion  by  telegraph  to 
Halleck : 

You  have  Fort  Donelson  safe,  unless  Grant  shall  be 
overwhelmed  from  outside,  to  prevent  which  latter 
will,  I  think,  require  all  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  skill 
of  yourself  and  Buell,  acting  in  full  cooperation.  Co- 
lumbus will  not  get  at  Grant,  but  the  force  from  Bowl- 
ing Green  will.  'I'hey  hold  the  railroad  from  Bowling 
Green  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Donelson,  with 
the  bridge  at  Clarksville  undisturbed.  It  is  unsafe  to 
rely  that  they  will  not  dare  to  expose  Nashville  to 
Buell.  .\  small  part  of  their  force  can  retire  slowly  to- 
wards Nashville,  breaking  up  the  railroad  as  they  go, 
and  keep  Buell  out  of  that  city  twenty  days.  INIean- 
lime  Nashville  will  be  abundantly  defended  by  forces 
from  all  .South  and  perhaps  from  here  at  Manassas. 
Could  not  a  cavalry  force  from  General  Thomas  on 
the  Upijer  Cumi)ei  land  dash  across,  almost  unresisted, 
and  cut  the  railroad  at  or  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee? 
In  the  midst  of  a  bombardment  at  F^ort  Donelson,  why 
could  not  a  gun-boat  run  up  and  destroy  the  bridge  at 
Clarksville?  Gur  success  or  failure  at  Fort  Donelson 
is  vastly  important,  and  I  beg  you  to  put  your  soul  in 
the  effort.    I  send  a  copy  of  this  to  Buell. 

Before  this  telegram  reached  its  destination, 
the  siege  of  Donelson  was  terminated. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  the  l6th  of  February,     arms,  48  pieces  of  artillery,  17  heavy  guns,  from  2000 


when  the  troops  composing  the  Federal  line 
of  investment  were  preparing  for  a  fmal  as- 
sault, a  note  came  from  Buckner  to  Grant, 
proposing  an  armistice  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation.    The  language  of  Grant's  reply 

served  to  crown  the  fame  of  his  achievement :    ''^t  Washington ;  his  personal  friend  and  rej^re- 

sentative,  Hon.  Elihu  B.  \\'ashburne,  member 
from  the  Galena  district  of  Illinois,  lost  no 
time  in  proposing  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 


to  4000  horses,  and  large  quantities   of  commissary 
stores. 

By  this  brilliant  and  important  victory 
(jrant's  fame  sprang  suddenly  into  full  and 
universal  recognition.   Congress  was  in  session 


Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  armistice  and  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capitulation, 
is  just  received.  No  terms  excc]it  unconditional  and 
immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
move  immediately  upon  your  works. 


His  resolute  phrase  gained  him  a  prouder 
title  than  was  ever  bestowed  by  knightly 
accolade.  Thereafter,  the  army  and  the  coun- 
try, with  a  fanciful  play  upon  the  initials  of 
his  name,  spoke  of  him  as  "  Unconditional 


Grant  and  his  army,  which  was  voted  without 
delay  and  with  generous  gratitude.  With  even 
more  heartiness,  President  Lincoln  nominated 
him  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  the  Sen- 
ate at  once  confirmed  the  apj)ointment.  The 
whole  military  service  felt  the  in.spiring  event. 
Many  of  the  colonels  in  Grant's  army  were 


Surrender  Grant."  Buckner  had  no  other  made  brigadier-generals ;  and  i)romotion  ran, 
balm  for  the  sting  of  his  defeat  than  to  say  I'ke  a  quickening  leaven,  through  the  whole 
that  Grant's  terms  were  ungenerous  and  un-  organization.  Halleck  also  reminded  the 
chivalric,  but  the  necessity  compelled  him  to  Government  of  his  desire  for  larger  power, 
accept  them.    That  day  Grant  was  enabled    "  Make  Buell,  Grant,  and  Pope  major-generals 

of  volunteers,"  he  telegraphed  the  day  after 
the  surrender,  "and  give  me  command  in  the 
West.  I  ask  this  in  return  for  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson." 


to  telegraph  to  Halleck: 

We  have  taken  Fort  Donelson  and  from  12,000  to 
15,000  prisoners,  including  Generals  Buckner  and 
Bushrod   R.    Johnson ;    also   about  20,060  stand   of 
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General  Lee's  Views  on  Enlisting  the  Negroes. 

[The  subjoined  letters,  which  contain  their  own 
explanation,  are  sent  to  us  through  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Wilson,  M.  C,  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  Hunter,  of  Charles- 
town,  West  Virginia,  who  assures  us  that  they  have 
not  before  appeared  in  print. —  Editor.] 

Richmond,  January  7,  1865. 
To  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Dear  General  :  I  regret  that  in  the  succession 
of  stirring  events  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent war  I  have  had  so  little  opportunity  to  renew  our 
former,  to  me  at  least,  exceedingly  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance, and  particularly  that  I  have  so  rarely,  if  ever,  met 
with  a  suitable  occasion  to  interchange  views  with  you 
upon  the  important  public  questions  which  have  been 
and  are  still  pressing  on  us  with  such  intense  interest. 

It  would  have  demanded,  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
scarcely  less  than  awful  weight  of  care  and  responsi- 
bility Providence  and  your  country  have  thrown  upon 
you,  and  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  has 
been  grandly  met,  no  ordinarily  favorable  opportunity 
to  have  induced  me  to  intrude  upon  your  over-bur- 
dened time  and  attention  for  such  a  purpose;  and  in 
approaching  you  now,  in  this  form,  upon  a  subject 
which  I  deem  of  vital  importance,  I  offer  no  other  apol- 
ogy than  the  momentous  character  of  the  issue  fixed 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  Southern  patriot. 

I  refer  to  the  great  question  now  stirring  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  bring- 
ing to  bear  against  our  relentless  enemy  the  element 
of  military  strength  supposed  to  be  found  in  our  ne- 
gro population  ;  in  other  words,  and  more  precisely, 
the  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, of  converting  such  portions  of  this  popula- 


tion as  may  be  required  into  soldiers,  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing our  great  struggle  for  independence  and  national 
existence. 

The  subject  is  one  which  recent  events  have  forced 
upon  our  attention  with  intense  interest,  and  in  my 
judgment  we  ought  not  longer  to  defer  its  solution; 
and  although  the  President  in  his  late  annual  message 
has  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  it  is  mani- 
festly a  subject  in  which  the  several  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy must  and  ought  to  act  the  most  prominent 
part,  both  in  giving  the  question  its  proper  solution 
and  in  carrying  out  any  plans  that  he  may  devise  on 
the  subject.  As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Senate,  hav- 
ing to  act  upon  the  subject,  I  have  given  it  much  ear- 
nest and  anxious  reflection,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
here,  in  advance  of  the  full  discussion  which  it  will 
doubtless  undergo,  that  the  general  objections  to  the 
proposition  itself,  as  well  as  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  carrying  it  out,  have  been  greatly  lessened 
as  I  have  more  thoroughly  examined  them.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  disguised  that  ])ublic  sentiment  is  greatly 
divided  on  the  subject ;  and  besides  many  real  objec- 
tions, a  mountain  of  prejudice  growing  out  of  our  an- 
cient modes  of  regarding  the  institution  of  Southern 
slavery  will  have  to  be  met  and  overcome,  before  we 
can  attain  to  anything  like  that  degree  of  unanimity  so 
extremely  desirable  in  this  and  all  else  connected  with 
our  great  struggle.  In  our  former  contest  for  liberty 
and  independence,  he  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  our 
armies,  and  who  became  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  advice  on  all  great  subjects 
involving  the  success  of  that  contest  and  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  in  so  doing  perhaps  ren- 
dered more  essential  service  than  he  did  in  the  field ; 
nor  do  I  perceive  why,  upon  such  a^subject  and  in  such 
a  crisis  as  the  present,  we  should  not  have  the  benefit 
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of  your  sound  judgment  and  matured  wisdom.  Pardon 
me  therefore  for  asking,  to  be  used  not  only  for  my 
own  guidance,  but  publicly  as  the  occasion  may  require : 
Do  you  think  that  by  a  wisely  devised  plan  and  judi- 
cious selection  negro  soldiers  can  be  made  eftective 
and  reliable  in  maintaining  this  war  in  behalf  of  the 
Southern  States  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  calling  into 
service  of  such  numbers  of  this  population  as  the  exi- 
gency may  demand  would  affect  injuriously,  to  any 
material  extent,  the  institution  of  Southern  slavery  ? 
Would  not  the  introduction  of  this  element  of  strength 
into  our  mihtary  operations  justify  in  some  degree  a 
more  liberal  scale  of  exemptions  or  details,  and  by  thus 
relieving  from  active  service  in  the  field  a  portion  of 
the  intelHgent  and  directing  labor  of  the  country  (as 
seems  to  be  needed)  have  a  beneficial  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  subsistence  and  other  supplies  ? 

Would  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  introduction  of 
such  a  policy  increase,  in  other  regards,  our  power  of 
defense  against  the  relentless  warfare  the  enemy  is 
now  waging  against  us  ? 

These  are  but  some  of  the  leading  inquiries  which 
suggest  themselves.  But  I  beg.  General,  if  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  the  promptings  of  your  elevated  pa- 
triotism, overriding  unwise  and  ill-timed  delicacy,  you 
consent  to  reply  to  these  inquiries,  for  the  purpose  be- 
fore frankly  indicated,  that  you  will  give  me  your  views, 
as  fully  as  your  engagements  M-ill  allow,  upon  every 
other  question  that  maj^  occur  to  you  as  likely  to  con- 
duce to  a  wise  decision  of  this  grave  and,  as  deemed  by 
many,  vitally  important  subject.  With  highest  esteem, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Hunter. 

Headquarters  Army  North   Virginia, 
nth  January,  1865. 
Hon.  Andrew  Hunter,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th 
inst.,  and,  without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of  your 
interrogatories,  will  endeavor  to  answer  them  by  a 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  subject.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  if  I  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a  question 
in  which  I  feel  an  interest  commensurate  with  my  de- 
sire for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  people.  Con- 
sidering the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  controlled 
by  humane  laws  and  influenced  by  Christianity  and  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment,  as  the  best  that  can  ex- 
ist between  the  white  and  black  races  wliile  inter- 
mingled as  at  present  in  this  country,  I  would  deprecate 
any  sudden  disturbance  of  that  relation,  unless  it  be 
necessary  to  avert  a  greater  calamity  to  both.  I  should 
therefore  prefer  to  rely  upon  our  white  population  to 
preserve  the  ratio  between  our  forces  and  those  of  the 
enemy  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  safe.  But 
in  view  of  the  preparations  of  our  enemies  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  for  continued  war,  and  not  for  a  battle 
or  campaign,  and  I  fear  that  we  cannot  accomplish 
this  without  overtaxing  the  capacity  of  our  white  pop- 
nlation.  Should  the  war  continue,  under  existing  cir- 
camstancfjs,  the  enemy  may  in  course  of  time  penetrate 
our  country  and  get  access  to  a  large  part  of  our  negro 
population.  It  is  his  avowed  policy  to  convert  the 
able-bodied  men  into  soldiers,  and  to  emancipate  all. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  arms  in  the  South  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  for 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  the  effect  of 


which  will  be  to  stimulate  the  Northern  States  to  pro- 
cure as  substitutes  for  their  own  people  the  negroes 
thus  brought  within  their  reach.  Many  have  already 
been  obtained  in  Virginia,  and  should  the  fortune  of 
war  expose  more  of  her  territory,  the  enemy  would 
gain  a  large  accession  to  his  strength. 

His  progress  will  thus  add  to  his  numbers  and  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery  in  a  manner  most  per- 
nicious to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Their  negroes 
will  be  used  to  hold  them  in  subjection,  leaving  the  re- 
maining force  of  the  enemy  free  to  extend  his  conquest. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  our  employing  negro 
troops,  it  cannot  be  as  mischievous  as  this.  If  it  end  in 
subverting  slavery,  it  will  be  accomplished  by  our- 
selves, and  we  can  devise  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
evil  consequences  to  both  races.  I  think,  therefore,  Ave 
must  decide  whether  slavery  shall  be  extinguished  by 
our  enemies  and  the  slaves  be  used  against  us,  or  use 
them  ourselves  at  the  risk  of  the  effects  which  may  be 
produced  upon  our  social  institutions.  I  believe  that 
with  proper  regulations  they  can  be  made  efficient 
soldiers.  They  possess  the  physical  qualifications  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Long  habits  of  obedience  and 
subordination,  coupled  with  the  moral  influence  which 
in  our  country  the  white  man  possesses  over  the  black, 
furnish  an  excellent  foundation  for  that  discipline 
which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  military  efficiency.  Our 
chief  aim  should  be  to  secure  their  fidelity. 

There  have  been  formidable  armies  composed  of 
men  having  no  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  beyond  their  pay  or  hope  of  plunder.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  surest  foundation  upon  which  the 
fidelity  of  an  army  can  rest,  especially  in  a  service 
which  imposes  peculiar  hardships  and  privations,  is 
the  personal  interest  of  the  soldier  in  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  Such  an  interest  we  can  give  our  negroes  by 
giving  immediate  freedom  to  all  who  enlist,  and  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  war  to  the  families  of  those  who 
discharge  their  duties  faithfully  (whether  they  survive 
or  not),  together  with  the  privilege  of  residing  at  the 
South.  To  this  might  be  added  a  bounty  for  faithful 
service. 

We  should  not  expect  slaves  to  fight  for  prospective 
freedom  when  they  can  secure  it  by  going  to  the  ene- 
my, in  whose  service  they  will  incur  no  greater  risk 
than  in  ours.  The  reasons  that  induce  me  to  recom- 
mend the  employment  of  negro  troops  at  all  render 
the  effects  of  the  measures  I  have  suggested  upon  slav- 
ery immaterial,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  of  this  auxiliary 
force  would  be  to  accompany  the  measure  with  a  well- 
digested  plan  of  gradual  and  general  emancipation.  As 
that  will  be  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  will  certainly  occur  if  the  enemy  succeed,  it  seems 
to  me  advisable  to  adopt  it  at  once,  and  thereby  secure 
all  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  our  cause. 

The  employment  of  negro  troops  under  regulations 
similar  in  principle  to  those  above  indicated  would,  in 
my  opinion,  greatly  increase  our  military  strength,  and 
enable  us  to  relieve  our  white  population  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  think  we  could  dispense  with  our  reserve  forces 
except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

It  would  disajipoint  the  hopes  which  our  enemies 
base  upon  our  exhaustion,  deprive  them  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  aid  they  now  derive  from  black  troops, 
and  thus  throw  the  burden  of  the  war  upon  their  own 
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people.  In  addition  to  the  great  political  advantages 
that  would  result  to  our  cause  from  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  emancipation,  it  would  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  upon  our  whole  negro  poinilation,  by  ren- 
dering more  secure  the  fidelity  of  those  who  become 
soldiers  and  diminishing  the  inducements  to  the  rest 
to  abscond. 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  measures 
are  to  be  adopted  should  be  adopted  at  once.  Kvery 
day's  delay  increases  the  difficulty.  Much  time  will  be 
required  to  organize  and  discipline  the  men,  and  ac- 
tion may  be  deferred  until  it  is  too  late. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Some  Errors    in  General    Sherman's  "  Grand 
Strategy." 

In  the  February  Century  is  a  paper  from  General 
Sherman  on  "  The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion."  Near  the  outset  of  this  paper  the  dis- 
tinguished author  makes  a  statement  as  to  "the  two 
great  antagonist  forces  "  of  which  the  following  is  the 
gist: 

First.  That  the  belligerent  populations,  leaving  out 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  were  in  round 
numbers  nineteen  and  nine  millions  respectively. 

Seeond.  That  while  the  entire  Federal  army  aver- 
aged (from  January,  '62-May, '65)  from  500,000  to 
800,000  "  present,"  the  Confederate  army  averaged 
about  569,000  men  —  this  last  number  being  deter- 
mined by  taking  one-sixteenth  of  the  nine  millions  which 
is  assumed  as  the  total  population  of  the  Confederacy. 

Third.  That  the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  furnished  to  each  belligerent  a 
"  fair  quota,"  and  may  be  left  out  of  the  count. 

First.  To  get  a  population  of  nine  millions  in  the 
Confederate  States,  General  Sherman  has  included  the 
entire  slave  population  of  these  States  in  i860.  By  the 
Census  of  that  year,  the  1 1  Confederate  States  had  in 
round  numbers  5,450,000  whites  and  3,650,000  blacks. 
Now  the  slave  population  of  these  States  not  only 
furnished  no  soldiers  to  the  South, —  it  suppUed  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  178,975  colored  troops  which 
were  enrolled  during  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  North. 
Nay  more  —  the  records  of  the  War  Department  show 
that  besides  some  22,000  white  Union  troops  obtained 
from  scattered  points  throughout  the  South,  the  State 
of  Virginia  (West  Virginia)  furnished  31,872,  and  that 
of  Tennessee  31,092  men  to  the  Federal  army.  Hence, 
in  setting  down  the  belligerent  populations,  not  only 
is  it  misleading  to  include  the  slaves  on  the  Confeder- 
ate side,  but  large  sections  of  West  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee  should  be  transferred  from  the  Southern  to 
the  Northern  side.  Considering  population  with  refer- 
ence to  the  men  contributed  to  the  tv/o  armies,  is  it 
not  evident  that  (omitting  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Maryland)  the  two  belligerents  drew  from  populations 
which  were  in  the  neighborhood  oi  tu'enty  millions  and 
Jive  millions,  instead  of  nineteen  millions  and  ;7/;/t' mill- 
ions ?  It  is  not  intended  here  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  slave  population  of  the  South  was  in  many  ways  a 
source  of  strength  to  that  section,  and  that  its  pres- 
ence enabled  the  South  to  send  to  the  field  a  larger 
percentage  of  white  men  than  could  otherwise  have 


been  spared.  But  it  is  absurd  to  estimate,  as  General 
Sherman  docs,  that  the  slaves  approached,  in  the  value 
of  their  contributions  to  the  struggle,  an  equal  num. 
ber  of  while  people. 

Second.  The  total  number  of  men  furnished  to  the 
Federal  armies  was  2,778,304  (or  about  2,300,000 
when  reduced  to  a  three-year  standard);  and  of  these, 
as  General  Sherman  states,  there  was  an  average  after 
January  i,'62  of  from  500,000  to  800,000  present  in  the 
field.  No  report  of  the  total  number  of  Confederates 
enrolled  exists,  but  C]eneral  Sherman  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Confederate  Government  was  able  to 
keep  an  average  of  569,000  men  actually  in  the  field. 
Its  limited  resources  in  the  way  of  armament  and 
supplies  would  have  made  this  impossible  —  but  look 
at  it  simply  as  a  question  of  population.  It  appears 
from  Phisterer's  figures  that  the  average  strength  of 
the  Federal  armies  present  in  the  field  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  troops  furnished.  If  the 
Confederates  showed  the  same  proportion  between 
enrolled  men  and  those  "  present,"  there  must  have 
been  over  2,000,000  Confederate  troops  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  war  out  of  a  total  white  population  of  about 
five  millions  ! 

This  result  might  have  given  the  author  pause.  But 
while  the  Confederate  records  are  defective,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  such  wild  statements  as  General 
Sherman  makes.  Many  returns  of  the  Confederate 
armies  exist,  and  from  these  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  total  Confederate  strength  can  be  obtained.  There 
never  was  a  time,  for  instance,  when  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  numbered  100,000  men  present.  It  rarely 
even  approached  it ;  and  yet  this  army  generally  ex- 
ceeded in  strength  the  main  western  Confederate  army. 
It  is  doubtful  whetiier  there  was  at  any  date,  through- 
out the  Confederacy,  more  than  half  the  men  "  present " 
that  General  Sherman  assumes  as  the  average  strength 
of  the  Southern  armies,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  their 
real  average  strengtli  was  less  than  half  of  the  numbers 
he  gives.  The  total  numlier  of  Confederates  enrolled 
during  the  war  was  probably  between  600,000  and 
700,000  men.  The  former  estimate  was  given  by  a 
Northern  writer  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords twenty  years  ago,  and  the  best  estimates  at  the 
War  Records  office  to-day  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
that  number. 

Third.  It  is  certain  that  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Maryland  furnished  far  more  troops  to  the  Northern 
than  to  the  Southern  side,  which,  considering  the  fact 
thatthese  States  were  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Union 
troops,  is  not  surprising.    Phisterer  credits 

Maryland  with  46,638  Union  troops. 
Missouri         "   109,111     "  " 

Kentucky       "     75.760     "  " 

If  General  Sherman  means  by  "fair  quota  "that  these 
States  contributed  forces  to  the  two  armies  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  existing  between  the  total  Northern 
and  Southern  armies,  he  may  be  near  the  truth.  But  if 
he  means,  as  seems  probable,  that  they  contributed 
equal  or  nearly  equal  numbers  to  the  two  sides,  he  is  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  he  is  in  the  points  above  noted. 


W.  Allan. 
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THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

SS  a  powerful  supplement  to 
the  L^'nion  victories  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  military  opera- 
tions \vest  of  the  Mississippi 
River  next  demand  our  at- 
tention. Under  the  vigor- 
ous promptings  of  Halleck 
we  left  the  army  of  General 
Curtis  engaged  in  his  trying  midwinter  cam- 
paign in  south-western  Missouri.  He  made 
ready  with  all  haste  to  comply  with  the  order 
to  '•  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  end 
the  matter  with  Price."  His  army  obeyed 
everj-  order  with  cheerful  endurance.  "  They 
contend  with  mud,  water,  and  snow  and  ice 
manfully,"  wrote  Curtis  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary I,  1862,  "and  I  trust  they  will  not  falter 
in  the  face  of  a  more  active  foe."  In  the  same 
spirit  he  encouraged  his  officers  : 

The  roads  are  indeed  very  bad,  but  they  are  worse 
for  the  enemy  than  for  us  if  he  attempts  to  retreat. 
,  .  .  The  men  should  help  the  teams  out  of  difficulty 
when  necessary,  and  all  must  understand  that  the  ele- 
ments are  to  be  considered  serious  obstacles,  which 
we  have  to  encounter  and  overcome  in  this  campaign. 
.  .  .  Constant  bad  roads  will  be  the  rule,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  a  rare  exception. 

As  already  remarked,  Price  had  kept  his 
situation  and  numbers  well  concealed.  He 
was  known  to  be  at  Springfield ;  but  rumor 
exaggerated  his  force  to  30,000,  and  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  intended  to  retreat  or 
advance.  Reports  also  came  that  Van  Dorn 
was  marching  to  his  support  with  10,000  men. 
Curtis  kept  the  offensive,  however,  pushing 
forward  his  outposts.  By  the  13th  of  February 
Price  found  his  position  untenable  and  ordered 
a  retreat  from  Springfield.  Since  McCulloch 
would  not  come  to  Missouri  to  furnish  Price 
assistance.  Price  was  perforce  compelled  to  go 
to  Arkansas,  where  McCulloch  might  furnish 
him  protection.  Curtis  pursued  with  vigor. 
"  We  continually  take  cattle,  prisoners,  wag- 
ons, and  arms,  which  they  leave  in  their 
flight,"  he  wrote.  Near  the  Arkansas  line 
Price  endeavored  to  make  a  stand  with  his 
rear-guard,  but  without  success.  On  February 
18,  in  a  special  order  announcing  the  recent 
Union  victories  elsewhere,  Curtis  was  able 
to  congratulate  his  own  troops  as  follows: 


You  have  moved  in  the  most  inclement  weather, 
over  the  worst  of  roads,  making  extraordinary  long 
marches,  subsisting  mainly  on  meat  without  salt,  and 
for  the  past  six  days  you  have  been  under  the  fire  of 
the  fleeing  enemy.  You  have  driven  him  out  of  Mis- 
souri, restored  the  Union  flag  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  triumphed  in  two  contests. 

The  rebels  were  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand him,  and  he  moved  forward  to  Cross  Hol- 
low, where  the  enemy  had  hastily  abandoned 
a  large  cantonment  with  extensive  buildings, 
only  a  portion  of  which  they  stopped  to  burn. 
It  was  time  for  Curtis  to  pause.  He  was  240 
miles  from  his  railroad  base  at  Rolla,  where 
he  had  begun  his  laborious  march.  Orders 
soon  came  from  Halleck  not  to  penetrate 
farther  into  Arkansas,  but  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion and  keep  the  enemy  south  of  the  Boston 
Mountains.  "  Hold  your  position,"  wrote 
Halleck,  March  7,  "till  I  can  turn  the  ene- 
my." At  that  date  Halleck  expected  to  make 
a  land  march  along  what  he  had  decided  to 
be  the  central  strategic  line  southward  from 
Fort  Donelson,  turn  the  enemy  at  Memphis, 
and  compel  the  Confederate  forces  to  evacu- 
ate the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  down  to  that 
point. 

There  was,  however,  serious  work  yet  in 
store  for  Curtis.  To  obviate  the  jealousies  and 
bickerings  among  Trans- Mississippi  Confed- 
erate commanders  the  Richmond  authorities 
had  combined  the  Indian  Territory  with  por- 
tions of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  in 
the  Trans- Mississippi  District  of  Department 
No.  II.,  and  had  sent  Major- General  Earl 
Van  Dorn  to  command  the  whole.  His  letters 
show  that  he  went  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
brilliant  anticipations.  He  did  not  dream  of 
being  kept  on  the  defensive.  He  called  for 
troops  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
and  ordered  the  armies  of  McCulloch  and 
Mcintosh,  and  Pike  with  his  Indian  regiments, 
to  join  him.  From  these  various  sources  he 
hoped  to  collect  a  force  of  from  30,000  to 
40,000  men  at  Pocahontas,  Arkansas.  Un- 
aware that  Price  was  then  retreating  from 
Springfield,  he  wrote  to  that  commander,  un- 
der date  of  February  14,  proposing  a  quic  k 
and  secret  march  against  St.  Louis,  which  lie 
hoped  to  caj)ture  by  assault.  Holding  that 
city  would  soon  secure  Missouri  and  relieve 
Johnston,  seriously  pressed  in  Tennessee.   He 
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would  not  wait  to  prepare,  but  vvouUl  adopt 
the  style  of  frontier  equipment  and  supply  : 

Flour,  salt,  and  a  little  bacon  in  our  wagons,  and 
beef  cattle  driven  with  us,  should  be  our  commissariat. 
Grain-bags  to  contain  two  days'  rations  of  corn,  to  be 
carried  on  our  troopers'  saddles,  an<l  money  our  pay- 
master's department,  and  sufficient  ammunition  our 
ordnance  department. 

But  he  did  not  have  time  enough  to  ex- 
temporize even  this  haversack  campaign  :  he 
found  his  base  of  supplies  menaced  from  the 
north-east,  and  information  soon  followed  that 
Price  was  flying  in  confusion  from  the  north- 
west. Ten  days  later  we  find  him  writing  to 
Johnston : 

Price  and  McCulloch  are  concentrated  at  Cross 
Hollow.  .  .  .  \Vhole  force  of  enemy  [Union]  from 
35,000  to  40,000  ;  ours  about  20,000.  Should  Pike  be 
able  to  join,  our  forces  will  be  about  26,oco.  I  leave 
this  evening  to  go  to  the  army,  and  will  give  battle,  of 
course,  if  it  does  not  take  place  before  I  arrive.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  result.   If  I  succeed,  I  shall  push  on. 

Vari  Dorn  found  the  Confederate  forces 
united  in  the  Boston  Mountains,  fifty-five 
miles  south  of  Sugar  Creek,  to  which  point 
Curtis  had  retired  for  better  security.  He  im- 
mediately advanced  with  his  whole  force,  at- 
tacking the  Union  position  on  the  6th  of 
March.  On  the  7th  was  fought  the  principal 
contest,  known  as  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
or  Elkhorn  Tavern.  As  usual,  rumor  exag- 
gerated the  forces  on  both  sides.  By  the 
official  reports  it  appears  that  Van  Dorn's 
available  command  numbered  16,000.  The 
Union  troops  under  Curtis  numbered  onlj- 
about  10,500;  but  they  had  the  advantage  of 
a  defensive  attitude  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  to  which  the  vigilance  and  able 
strategy  of  the  Union  commander  effectively 
contributed.  Generals  McCulloch,  Mcintosh, 
and  other  prominent  rebel  officers  were  killed 
early  in  the  action,  and  Van  Dorn's  right 
wing  was  shattered. 

The  diminished  and  scattered  forces  of  Van 
Dorn,  retreating  by  different  routes  from  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  were  not  again  wholly 
united.  Pike  was  ordered  to  conduct  his  In- 
dian regiments  back  to  the  Indian  Territory 
for  local  duty.  The  main  remnant  of  the  Con- 
federate army  followed  Van  Dorn  to  the  east- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Pocahontas,  where 
he  proposed  to  reorganize  it,  to  resume  the 
offensive.  Halleck,  cautioning  Curtis  to  hold 
his  position  and  keep  well  on  his  guard,  speaks 
of  Van  Dorn  as  a  "  vigilant  and  energetic  of- 
ficer"; and  Van  Dorn's  language  certainly 
indicates  activity,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  discretion  it  betrays.  He  had  hardly 
shaken  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  his  rout 
at  Pea  Ridge  when  he  again  began  writing 
that  he  contemplated  relieving  the  stress  of 


Confederate  disaster  in  Tennessee  by  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  project  that  had  by  turns  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Confederate  command- 
ers in  the  Mississippi  \'alley;  or,  as  another 
scheme,  perhaps  a  mere  prelude  to  this,  he 
would  march  eastward  against  Pope  and  raise 
the  siege  of  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  This  brings  us  to  a  narrative 
of  events  at  that  point. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  the  rebel 
stronghold  at  Columbus  had  become  useless. 
Its  evacuation  soon  followed  (March  2,  1862), 
and  the  Confederates  immediately  turned  their 
attention  to  holding  the  next  barrier  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  was  at  a  point  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  below  Cairo,  where 
the  Father  of  Waters  makes  two  large  bends, 
which,  joined  together,  lie  like  a  reversed  let- 
ter S  placed  horizontally.  At  the  foot  of  this 
first  bend  lay  Island  No.  10;*  from  there  the 
river  flows  northward  to  the  town  of  New 
Madrid,  Missouri,  passing  which  it  resumes 
its  southward  flow.  The  country  is  not 
only  flat,  as  the  bend  indicates,  but  it  is  en- 
compassed in  almost  all  directions  by  nearly 
impassable  swamps  and  bayous.  Island  No. 
10,  therefore,  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, seemed  to  ofier  unusual  advantages 
to  bar  the  Mississippi  with  warlike  obstruc- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  evacuation  of  Colum- 
bus was  determined  upon,  all  available  rebel 
resources  and  skill  were  concentrated  here. 
The  island,  the  Tennessee  shore  of  the  river, 
and  the  town  of  New  Madrid  were  all  strongly 
fortified  and  occupied  with  considerable  gar- 
risons—  about  3000  men  at  the  former  and 
some  5000  at  the  latter  place. 

General  Halleck,  studying  the  strategical 
conditions  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  with 
tenfold  interest  since  the  victories  of  Grant, 
also  had  his  eye  on  this  position,  and  was  now 
as  eager  to  capture  it  as  the  rebels  were  to  de- 
fend it.  One  of  the  quickest  mo\  ements  of  the 
whole  war  ensued.  General  Pope  was  selected 
to  lead  the  expedition,  and  the  choice  was  not 
misplaced.  On  the  2 2d  of  February,  six  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pope 
landed  at  the  town  of  Commerce,  Missouri,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  140  men.  On  the 
28th  he  was  on  the  march  at  the  head  of  10.000, 
who  had  been  sent  him  in  the  interim  from 
St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  On  the  3d  of  ALTrch,at 
I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  appeared  before 
the  town  of  New  Madrid  with  his  w  hole  force, 
to  which  further  rec-nforcements  were  soon 
added,  raising  his  army  to  about  20,000.  It 
would  have  required  but  a  few  hours  to  cap- 

^  See  communication  from  John  Banvard  in  "Open 
Letters"  of  this  numberof  The  Century. — Editor. 
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ture  the  place  by  assault ;  but  the  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  great  and  the  sacritice  virt- 
ually useless.  It  was  the  season  of  the  early 
spring  floods;  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  great  river  was  at  a  very 
high  stage  between  its  levees.  In  addition  to 
its  earth- works  and  its  garrison,  New  Madrid 
was  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  eight  rebel  gun-boats 
under  command  of  Commodore  George  N. 
Hollins.  The  high  water  floated  these  vessels 
at  such  an  elevation  that  their  guns  com- 
manded every  part  of  the  town,  and  made 
its  occupation  by  hostile  troops  impossible. 
Had  Pope  entered  with  his  army,  Hollins 
would  have  destroyed  both  town  and  troops 
at  his  leisure. 

,  Pope  therefore  surrounded  the  place  by 
siege-works  in  which  he  could  protect  his 
men;  and  sending  a  detachment  to  Point 
Pleasant  on  the  river,  nine  miles  below,  se- 
cured a  lodgment  for  batteries  that  closed 
the  river  to  rebel  transports  and  cut  off  the 
enemy's  reenforcements  and  supplies.  The 
movement  proved  effectual.  Ten  days  later 
(March  13,  1862)  the  rebels  evacuated  New 
Madrid,  leaving  everything  behind. 

The  Confederates  now  held  Island  No.  10 
and  the  Tennessee  shore;  but  their  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  the  swamps  beyond  and  Pope's 
batteries  below.  The  rebel  gun-boat  flotilla  had 
retired  down  the  river.  Pope's  forces  held 
New  Madrid  and  the  Missouri  shore,  but  they 
had  neither  transports  nor  gun-boats,  and  with- 
out these  could  not  cross  to  the  attack.  In 
this  dilemma  Pope  once  more  called  upon 
Flag-Officer  Foote  to  bring  the  Union  fleet  of 
gun-boats  down  the  river,  attack  and  silence 
the  batteries  of  Island  No.  to,  and  assist  in 
capturing  the  rebel  army,  which  his  strategy 
had  shut  in  a  trap. 

Foote,  although  commanding  a  fleet  of  nine 
Union  gun-boats,  objected  that  the  difficulty 
and  risk  were  too  great.  With  all  their  for- 
midable strength  the  gun-boats  had  two  seri- 
ous defects.  Only  their  bows  were  protected 
by  the  heavier  iron  plating  so  as  to  be  shot- 
proof;  and  their  engines  were  not  strong 
enough  to  back  easily  against  the  powerful 
current  of  the  Mississippi.  In  their  attacks 
on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  they  had 
fought  up-stream;  when  disabled,  the  mere 
current  carried  them  out  of  the  enemy's  reach. 
On  the  Mississippi  this  was  reversed.  Com- 
pelled to  fight  down-stream,  they  would,  if 
disabled,  be  carried  irresistibly  directly  to  the 
enemy,  A  bombardment  at  long  range  from 
both  gun  and  mortar  boats  had  proved  inef- 

"J.  W.  Bissell,  "  liattles  an^l  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War." 

tThe  barges  used  were  coal-barges,  about  eighty 
feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  scow-shaped,  with  both 


fectual  to  silence  the  rebel  batteries.  Pope's 
expedition  seemed  destined  to  prove  fruitless, 
when  a  new  expedient  was  the  occasion  of 
success. 

The  project  of  a  canal  to  turn  Island  No. 
ID  was  again  revived.  The  floods  of  the 
Mississippi,  pouring  through  breaks  in  the 
levees,  inundated  the  surrounding  country. 
Colonel  Bissell  of  the  engineer  regiment,  re- 
turning in  a  canoe  with  a  guide  from  his  un- 
successful visit  to  secure  Foote's  cooperation, 
learned  that  a  bayou,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ran  irregu- 
larly to  the  south-west  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Island  No.  8,  the  station  of  the  Union  gun- 
boat flotilla,  to  its  junction  with  the  river  at 
New  Madrid,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  An 
open  corn-field  and  an  opening  in  the  woods, 
which  marked  the  course  of  an  old  road,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  possibility  of  connecting 
the  river  with  the  bayou ;  but  between  the  end 
of  the  road  and  the  bayou  lay  a  belt  of  heavy 
timber  two  miles  in  width.*  How  could  he 
get  a  fleet  of  vessels  over  the  ground  thickly 
covered  by  trees  of  every  size,  from  a  sapling 
to  a  forest  veteran  three  feet  in  diameter, 
whose  roots  stood  six  or  seven  feet  under 
water?  Modern  mechanical  appliances  are 
not  easily  baffled  by  natural  obstacles.  Six 
hundred  skillful  mechanics  working  with  the 
aid  of  steam  and  machinery,  and  directed  by 
American  inventive  ingenuity,  brought  the 
wonder  to  pass.  In  a  few  days  Colonel  Bissell 
had  a  line  of  four  light-draught  steamboats 
and  six  coal-barges  t  crossing  the  corn-field 
and  entering  the  open  road.  Great  saws,  bent 
in  the  form  of  an  arc  and  fastened  to  frames 
swinging  on  pivots,  severed  the  tree- trunks  four 
and  a  half  feet  underwater;  ropes,  pulleys,  and 
capstans  hauled  the  encumbering  debris  out 
of  the  path.  In  eight  days  the  amphibious 
fleet  was  in  the  bayou.  Here  were  new  diffi- 
culties— to  clean  away  the  dams  of  accumu- 
lated and  entangled  drift-wood.  In  a  i&w  days 
more  Bissell's  boats  and  barges  were  ready 
to  emerge  into  the  Mississippi  at  New  Ma- 
drid, but  yet  kept  prudently  concealed.  Two 
gun-boats  were  needed  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports in  crossing  troops.  The  sagacious 
judgment  of  Foote  and  the  heroism  of  his 
subordinates  supplied  these  at  the  opportune 
moment.  Captain  Walke  of  the  Carondclet 
volunteered  to  run  the  batteries  at  Island  No. 
10;  and  now  that  the  riskwas  justified,  the  flag- 
officer  consented.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
April,  after  the  moon  had  gone  down,  the  gun- 
boat Cat'onde/ef,  moving  witli  as  little  noise  as 

ends  alike.  The  sides  were  six  inclies  thick,  and  of 
solid  timber.  [J.  W.  Bissell,  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  Civil  War."] 
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possible,  swung  into  the  stream  from  her  moor- 
ings and  started  on  her  perilous  voyage.  It  must 
have  seemetl  an  omen  of  success  that  a  sud- 
den thunder-storm  with  its  additional  gloom 
and  noise  came  up  to  aid  the  attempt.  The 
movement  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy  till, 
by  one  of  frequent  Hashes  of  lightning,  the 
rebel  sentries  on  the  earth-works  of  Island 
No.  lo  and  the  shore  batteries  opposite  saw 
the  huge  turtle-shaped  river  craft  stand  out  in 
vivid  outline,  to  be  in  a  second  hidden  again 
by  the  dense  obscurity.  Alarm  cries  rang  out, 
musketry  rattled,  great  guns  resounded;  the 
ship  almost  touched  the  shore  in  the  drift  of 
the  crooked  channel.  But  the  Confederate 
guns  could  not  be  aimed  amidst  the  swift  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  flash  and  total  darkness. 
The  rebel  missiles  flew  wild,  and  a  litde  after 
midnight  the  Caroudelet  lay  unharmed  at  the 
New  Madrid  landing.  Captain  Walke  had 
made  the  first  successful  experiment  in  a  feat 
of  daring  and  skill  that  was  many  times  re- 
peated after  he  had  demonstrated  its  possibility. 

The  gun-boat  Pittsburgh,  also  running  past 
the  rebel  batteries  at  night,  joined  the  Carou- 
delet at  New  Madrid  on  the  morning  of  April 
7,  and  the  problem  of  Pope's  difficulties  was 
solved.  When  he  crossed  his  troops  over  the 
river  by  help  of  his  gun-boats  and  transports, 
formidable  attack  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Island  No.  lo  had  surrendered  to  Flag-Ofticer 
Foote  that  morning,  and  the  several  rebel  gar- 
risons were  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
effect  a  retreat  southward.  Pope  easily  inter- 
cepted their  movement :  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  received  the  surrender  of  three 
general  officers  and  six  or  seven  thousand 
Confederate  troops. 

As  General  Pope's  victory  had  been  gained 
Avithout  loss  or  demoralization,  he  prepared 
immediately  to  push  his  operations  farther 
south.  "  If  transportation  arrives  to-morrow 
or  next  day,"  telegraphed  Assistant-Secretary 
Scott,  who  was  with  him  at  New  Madrid,  "  we 
shall  have  Memphis  within  ten  days."  Hal- 
leek  responded  with  the  promise  of  ten  large 
steamers  to  carry  troops,  and  other  sugges- 
tions indicating  his  approval  of  the  movement 
"  down  the  river."  In  the  same  dispatch  Hal- 
leck  gave  news  of  the  Union  victory  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing  on  the  Tennessee  Ri\-er,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  proceed  thither, 
and  asked  Assistant-Secretary  Scott  to  meet 
hull  at  Cairo  for  consultation.  The  meeting 
took  place  on  the  loth  of  April,  by  wliich  time 
Halleck  had  become  more  impressed  with  the 
severity  and  the  perils  of  the  late  battle  on  the 
Tennessee;  for  Scott  asks  the  Washington 
authorities  whether  a  reenforccment  of  20,000 
or  30,000  men  cannot  be  sent  from  the  East 
to  make  good  the  loss.  This  conference  proba- 


bly originated  the  idea  that  soon  interrupted 
the  successful  river  operations,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  army  under  Pope.  Reenforcements 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  East,  and  Pope's 
army  became  the  next  resource.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  there  was  a  continuation  of  the 
first  plan.  Pope's  i)reliniinary  orders  for  em- 
barkation were  issued  on  the  loth,  and  on 
the  14th  the  combined  land  and  naval  forces 
which  had  reduced  Island  No.  10  reached 
Fort  Pillow.  Its  works  were  found  to  be  strong 
and  extensive.  The  overflow  of  the  A\hole 
country  rendered  land  operations  difficult; 
it  -was  estimated  that  it  would  require  two 
weeks  to  turn  the  position  and  reduce  the 
works.  Meanwhile  information  was  obtained 
that  Van  Dorn's  rebel  army  from  Arkansas 
was  about  to  reenforce  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 
In  view  of  all  this,  Assistant-Secretary  Scott 
asked  the  question  ;  "  If  General  Pope  finds, 
after  careful  examination,  that  he  cannot  cap- 
ture Fort  PilloAv  within  ten  days,  had  he  not 
better  reenforce  General  Halleck  immediately, 
and  let  Commodore  Foote  continue  to  block- 
ade below  until  forces  can  be  returned  and 
the  position  be  turned  by  Cieneral  Halleck 
beating  Beauregard  and  marching  upon  Meni- 
])liis  from  Corinth  ?  "  Before  an  answer  came 
from  the  War  Department  at  Washington, 
Halleck,  who  had  for  several  days  been  with 
the  army  on  the  Tennessee  River,  decided  the 
question  for  himself  and  telegraphed  to  Pope 
(April  15),  "  Move  with  your  army  to  this 
place,  leaving  troops  enough  with  Commodore 
Foote  to  land  and  hold  Fort  Pillow,  should 
the  enemy's  forces  withdraw."  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  the  following  suggestion  to  Flag- 
Ofiicer  Foote: 

I  have  ordered  General  Pope's  army  to  this  place, 
but  I  think  you  had  best  continue  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Pillow  ;  and  if  the  enemy  should  abandon  it, 
take  possession  or  go  down  the  river,  as  you  may  deem 
best.  General  Pope  will  leave  forces  enough  to  oc- 
cupy any  fortifications  that  may  be  taken. 

The  plan  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect. 
The  transports,  instead  of  disembarking  Pope's 
troops  to  invest  Fort  Pillow,  were  turned  north- 
ward, and  steaming  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo, 
thence  to  Paducah,  and  from  Paducah  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  landed  the  whole  of  Pope's 
army,  except  two  regiments,  at  Putsburg 
Landing  on  the  22d  of  Ajiril. 

The  flotilla  under  Foote  and  the  two  regi- 
ments left  behind  continued  in  front  of  Fort 
Pillow,  keeping  up  a  show  of  attack,  by  a 
bombardment  from  one  of  the  mortar-boats 
and  such  reconnaissances  as  the  little  handful 
of  troops  could  venture,  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, some  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  defenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederates,  watching 
what  they  thought  a  favorable  opportunity, 
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brought  up  eight  of  their  gun-boats  and  made 
a  spirited  attack  on  the  Union  vessels  on  the 
morning  of  May  lo.  In  a  short  combat  two 
of  the  Union  gun-boats,  which  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  onset,  were  seriously  disabled,  though 
not  until  they  had  inflicted  such  damage  on 
three  Confederate  vessels  that  they  drifted 
helplesslv  out  of  the  fight ;  after  which  the 
remamder  of  the  rebel  flotilla  retired  from  the 
encounter.  For  nearly  a  month  after  this  pre- 
liminary gun-boat  battle  the  river  operations, 
though'  full  of  exciting  daily  incident,  were 
marked  by  no  important  historical  event. 
Mention,  however,  needs  to  be  here  made  of 
a  change  in  the  control  of  the  Union  fleet. 
Commodore  Foote  had  been  wounded  in  the 
ankle  during  his  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  and 
his  injury  now  caused  him  so  much  suffermg 
and  exhaustion  of  strength  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  command.  He  took 
leave  of  his  flotilla  on  the  gth  of  May,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Commodore  Charles  H.  Davis, 
who  from  that  time  onward  had  charge  of  the 
gun-boat  operations  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 

THE    SHILOH    CAMPAIGN. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  hastened,  almost 
to  a  panic,  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
from  other  points.  By  that  surrender  about 
one-third  of  their  fighting  force  in  Tennessee 
vanished  from  the  campaign,  while  their  whole 
web  of  strategy  was  instantly  dissolved.  The 
full  possession  of  the  Tennessee  River  by  the 
Union  gun-boats  for  the  moment  hopelessly 
divided  the  Confederate  commands,  and  like 
a  flushed  covey  of  birds  the  rebel  generals 
started  on  their  several  lines  of  retreat  with- 
out concert  or  rallying  point.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  the  department  commander,  moved 
south-east  towards  Chattanooga,  abandoning 
Nashville  to  its  fate;  while  Beauregard,  left 
to  his  own  discretion  and  resources,  took 
measures  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  Colum- 
bus so  as  to  save  its  armament  and  supplies, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  railroad  crossings 
of  northern  Mississippi  to  collect  and  organize 
a  new  army. 

It  is  now  evident  that  if  the  Union  forces 
coulri  have  been  promptly  moved  forward 
in  harmonious  combination,  with  the  facility 
which  the  opening  of  the  Tennessee  River  af- 
forded them,  such  an  advance  might  have 
been  made,  and  such  strategic  points  gained 
and  helfl,as  would  have  saved  at  least  an  en- 
tire year  of  campaign  and  battle  in  the  West. 
Unfortunately  this  great  advantage  was  not 
seized,  and  in  the  condition  of  affairs  could 
not  Ix; ;  and  a  fjclay  of  a  fortnight  or  more  en- 
abled the  insurgents  to  renew  the  confidence 
and  gather  the  forces  to  establish  another  line 


farther  to  the  south,  and  again  to  interpose 
a  formidable  resistance.  One  cause  of  this 
inefliciency  and  delay  of  the  Union  com- 
manders may  be  easily  gleaned  from  the  dis- 
patches interchanged  by  them  within  a  few- 
days  succeeding  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  which,  aside  from  their  military  bearings, 
form  an  interesting  study  of  human  nature. 

General  Buell,  from  his  comfortable  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,  writes  (February  17, 
1862)  that  since  the  reenforcements  (Nel- 
son's division)  started  by  him  to  assist  at 
Fort  Donelson  are  no  longer  needed,  he  has 
ordered  them  back.  '•'  The  object  of  both  our 
forces,"  he  continues,  "  is,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  strike  at  the  power  of  the  rebellion 
in  its  most  vital  point  within  our  field.  Nash- 
ville appears  clearly,  I  think,  to  be  that  point." 
He  thought  further  that  heavy  reenforcements 
would  soon  be  thrown  into  it  by  the  rebels.  The 
leisurely  manner  in  which  he  expected  to  strike 
at  this  heart  of  the  rebellion  appears  from 
these  words,  in  the  same  letter : 

To  depend  on  wagons  at  this  season  for  a  large  force 
seems  out  of  the  question,  and  I  fear  it  may  be  two 
weeks  before  I  can  get  a  bridge  over  the  Barren  River, 
so  as  to  use  the  raih"oad  beyond.  I  shall  endeavor, 
however,  to  make  an  advance  in  less  or  much  force  be- 
fore that  time.    .    .    .    Let  me  hear  your  views. 

Halleck,  at  St.  Louis,  was  agitated  by  more 
rapid  emotions.  Watching  thedistant  and  dan- 
gerous campaign  under  Curtis  in  south-west- 
ern Missouri,  beginning  another  of  mingled 
hazard  and  brilliant  promise  under  Pope  on 
the  Mississippi,  beset  by  perplexities  of  local 
administration,  flushed  to  fever  heat  by  the 
unexpected  success  of  Grant,  his  mind  ran 
forward  eagerly  to  new  prospects.  "  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  present  success,"  he  telegraphed 
Sherman.  "We  must  now  prepare  for  a  still 
more  important  movement.  You  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  this."  But  this  preparation  seems, 
in  his  mind,  to  have  involved  something  more 
than  orders  from  himself. 

Before  he  received  the  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  Fort  Donelson  he  became  seriously 
alarmed  lest  the  rebels,  using  their  river  trans- 
])ortation,  might  rapidly  concentrate,  attack 
Grant  in  the  rear,  crush  him  before  succor  could 
reach  him,  and,  returning  quickly,  be  as  ready 
as  before  to  confront  and  oppose  Buell.  Even 
after  the  surrender  Halleck  manifests  a  con- 
tinuing fear  that  some  indefinite  concentration 
will  take  place,  and  a  quick  reprisal  be  executed 
by  a  formidable  expedition  against  Paducah 
or  Cairo.  His  overstrained  ajjpeals  to  Buell 
for  help  do  not  seem  justified  in  the  full  light 
of  history.  An  undertone  of  suggestion  and 
demand  indicates  that  this  urgency,  ostensibly 
based  on  his  patriotic  eagerness  for  success, 
was  not  whf)lly  free  from  personal  ambition. 
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We  have  seen  how  when  he  heard  of  Grant's 
victory  he  generously  asked  that  liuell,  (irant, 
and  Pope  be  made  major-generals  of  volun- 
teers, and  with  equal  generosity  to  himself 
broadly  added,  "  and  give  me  command  in 
the  West."  He  could  not  agree  with  Buell 
that  Nashville  was  the  most  vital  point  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  West,  and  that  heavy  rebel 
reenforcements  would  be  thrown  into  it  from 
all  quarters  east  and  south.  Halleck  develops 
his  idea  with  great  earnestness  in  replying  to 
that  suggestion  from  Buell.    He  says : 

To  remove  all  questions  as  to  rank,  I  have  asked 
the  President  to  make  you  a  major-general.  Come 
down  to  the  Cumberland  and  take  command.  The 
battle  of  the  West  is  to  be  fought  in  that  vicinity. 
You  should  be  in  it  as  the  ranking  general  in  immecli- 
ate  command.  Don't  hesitate.  Come  to  Clarksvilie 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Say  that  you  will  come,  and  I 
will  have  everything  there  for  you.  Beauregard  threat- 
ens to  attack  either  Cairo  or  Paducah  ;  I  must  be 
ready  for  him.  Don't  stop  any  troops  ordered  down 
the  Ohio.  We  want  them  all.  You  shall  have  them 
back  in  a  few  days.  Assistant-Secretary  of  War  Scott 
left  here  this  afternoon  to  confer  with  you.  He  knows 
my  plans  and  necessities.  I  am  terribly  hard  pushed. 
Help  me,  and  I  will  help  you.  Hunter  has  acted  nobly, 
generously,  bravely.  Without  his  aid  1  should  have 
failed  before  Fort  Donelson.  Honor  to  him.  We  came 
within  an  ace  of  being  defeated.  If  the  fragments 
which  I  sent  down  had  not  reached  there  on  Sat- 
urday we  should  have  gone  in.  A  retreat  at  one 
time  seemed  almost  inevitable.  All  right  now.  Help 
me  to  carry  it  out.  Talk  freely  with  Scott.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  you  and  McClellan  did  not  at  last 
accounts  appreciate  the  strait  I  have  been  in.  I  am 
certain  you  will  when  you  understand  it  all.  Help 
me,  I  beg  of  you.  Throw  all  your  troops  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cumberland.  Don't  stop  any  one  or- 
dered here.  You  will  not  regret  it.  There  will  be 
no  battle  at  Nashville. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Assistant- 
Secretary  Scott,  he  explains  further  : 

I  mean  that  Buell  should  move  on  Clarksvilie  with 
his  present  column  :  there  unite  his  Kentucky  army 
and  move  up  the  Cumberland,  while  I  act  on  the  Ten- 
nessee.    We  should  then  be  able  to  cooperate. 

This  proposal  was  entirely  judicious;  but 
in  Halleck's  mind  it  was  subordinated  to  an- 
other consideration,  namely  :  that  he  should 
exercise  superior  command  in  the  West.  Again 
he  telegraphed  to  McClellan  (February  19), 
"  Give  it  [the  Western  division]  to  me,  and 
I  will  split  secession  in  twain  in  one  month." 
The  same  confidence  is  also  expressed  to  Buell, 
in  a  simultaneous  dispatch  to  Assistant-Secre- 
tary Scott,  who  was  with  Buell.  "  If  General 
Buell  will  come  down  and  help  me  with  all 
possible  haste  we  can  end  the  war  in  the  ^\'est 
in  less  than  a  month."  A  day  later  Halleck 
becomes  almost  peremptory  in  a  dispatch  to 
McClellan  :  "  I  must  have  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  West.  Hesitation  and  delay  are 
losing  us  the  golden  opportunity.  Lay  this  be- 
fore the  President  and  Secretary  of  War.  May 
I  assume  the  command  ?  Answer  quickly." 


To  this  direct  interrogatory  McClellan  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  The  request,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  somewhat  presumptuous,  and 
hardly  of  proper  tone  to  find  ready  acquies- 
cence from  a  military  superior.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  was  also  calculated  to  rouse  a 
twofold  instinct  of  jealousy.  Buell  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  McClellan,  and  the 
latter  could  not  be  expected  to  diminish  the 
opportunities  or  endanger  the  chances  of  his 
fa\orite.  But  more  important  yet  was  the 
question  how  this  sudden  success  in  Hal- 
leck's department,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
mand and  power  so  boldly  demanded,  might 
affect  McClellan's  own  standing  and  author- 
ity. He  was  yet  General-in-Chief,  but  the 
Administration  was  dissatisfied  at  his  inaction, 
and  the  President  had  already  indicated,  in 
the  general  war  order  requiring  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  to  move  on  the  2 2d  of 
February,  that  his  patience  had  a  limit.  Mc- 
Clellan did  not  believe  that  the  army  under 
his  own  immediate  care  and  command  would 
be  ready  to  fulfill  the  President's  order. 
Should  he  permit  a  rival  to  arise  in  the  West 
and  grasp  a  great  victory  before  he  could 
move  ? 

An  hour  after  midnight  McClellan  answered 
Halleck  as  follows  : 

Buell  at  Bowling  Green  knows  more  of  the  state 
of  affairs  than  you  at  St.  Louis.  Until  I  hear  from 
him  I  cannot  see  necessity  of  giving  you  entire  com- 
mand. I  expect  to  hear  from  Buell  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  do  not  yet  see  that  Buell  cannot  control  his  own 
line.  I  shall  not  lay  your  request  before  the  Secretary 
until  I  hear  definitely  from  Buell. 

Halleck  did  not  feel  wholly  baffled  by  the 
unfavorable  response.  That  day  he  received 
a  dispatch  from  Stanton,  who  said: 

Your  plan  of  organization  has  been  transmitted  to 
nie  by  Mr.  Scott  and  strikes  me  very  faxorablv,  but 
on  account  of  the  domestic  affliction  of  the  President 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  submit  it  to  him.  The 
brilliant  result  of  the  energetic  action  in  the  West  fills 
the  nation  with  joy. 

Encouraged  by  this  friendly  tone  from  the 
Secretary  of  \\'ar,  Halleck  ventured  a  final 
appeal : 

One  whole  week  has  been  lost  already  by  hesitation 
and  delay.  There  was,  and  I  think  there  still  is,  a  golden 
opportunity  to  strike  a  fatal  blow,  but  I  can't  do  it 
unless  I  can  control  Buell's  army.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  act  as  General  McClellan  dictates  or  to  take 
any  amount  of  responsibility.  To  succeed  we  niust  be 
prompt.  I  have  explained  everything  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan and  Assistant-Secretary  Scott.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Give  me  authority  and  I  will  be 
responsible  for  results. 

Doubtless  Halleck  felt  that  the  fates  were 
against  him,  for  the  reply  chilled  his  lingering 
hopes : 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday,  together  with  Mr.  Scott's 
reports,  have  this  morning  been  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
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idem,  who,  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  does 
not  think  any  change  in  the  organization  of  the  army 
or  the  military  departments  at  present  advisable.  He 
desires  and  expects  you  and  General  Baell  to  cooper- 
ate fully  and  zealously  witli  each  other,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  whether  there  has  been  any  failure  of 
cooperation  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  watching  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  son,  ami  in  his  overwhelming 
grief  probably  felt  disinclined  to  touch  this 
new  vexation  of  military  seltishness  —  a  class 
of  questions  from  which  he  always  shrank  with 
the  utmost  distaste;  besides,  we  shall  see  in 
due  time  how  the  President's  momentary  de- 
cision turned  upon  much  more  comprehensive 
changes  already  in  contemplation. 

Before  McClellan's  refusal  to  enlarge  Hal- 
leck's  command,  he  had  indicated  that  his 
judgment  and  feelings  were  both  with  Buell. 
Thus  he  telegraphed  the  latter  on  February 


Halleck  says  Columbus  reenforced  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  steam  up  on  their  boats  ready  for  move  — 
probably  on  Cairo.  Wishes  to  withdraw  some  troops 
from  Donelson.  I  tell  him  improbable  that  rebels  are 
reenforced  from  New  Orleans  or  attack  Cairo.  Think 
[they]  will  abandon  Columbus.  .  .  .  How  soon  can 
you  be  in  front  of  Nashville,  and  in  what  force  ? 
What  news  of  the  rebels?  If  the  force  in  West  can 
take  Nashville,  or  even  hold  its  own  for  the  present,  I 
hope  to  have  Richmond  and  Norfolk  in  from  three  to 
four  weeks. 

He  sent  a  similar  dispatch  to  Halleck,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  Nashville  as  the  press- 
ing objective : 

Buell  has  gone  to  Bowling  Green.  I  will  be  in  com- 
munication with  him  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  will 
then  arrange.  The  fall  of  Clarksville  confirms  my 
views.  I  think  Cairo  is  not  in  danger,  and  we  must 
now  direct  our  efforts  on  Nashville.  The  rebels  hold 
firm  at  Manassas.  In  less  than  two  weeks  I  shall  move 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  hope  to  be  in  Richmond 
soon  after  you  are  in  Nashville.  I  think  Columbus 
will  be  abandoned  within  a  week.  We  will  have  a 
desperate  battle  on  this  line. 

While  the  three  generals  were  discussing 
high  strategy  and  grand  campaigns  by  tele- 
graph, and  probably  deliberating  with  more 
anxiety  the  possibilities  of  i)ersonal  fame,  the 
simple  .soldiering  of  Grant  and  Foote  was 
solving  some  of  the  problems  that  confused 
scientific  hypothesis.  They  quietly  occupied 
Clarksville,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  ;  and 
even  while  preparing  to  do  so,  Grant  suggested 
in  his  dispatch  of  February  19,  "If  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  general  commanding  department, 
I  can  have  Nashville  on  .Saturday  week." 
Foote  repeated  the  suggestion  in  a  dispatch 
of  February  21,  but  the  coveted  fjermission 
did  not  corne  in  time. 

.Meanwliilc  iiuell,  having  gone  to  Bowling 
Green  to  push  forwarrl  his  railroad  briflge,  and 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  Clarksville  and  the  jirob- 


able  abandonment  of  Nashville,  moved  on  by 
forced  marches  with  a  single  division,  reaching 
the  Cumberland  opposite  the  city  on  the  25th. 
The  enemy  had  burned  the  bridge  and  he 
could  not  cross;  but  almost  simultaneously 
he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  steamboats  bring- 
ing General  Nelson's  division,  which  imme- 
diately landed  and  occupied  the  place.  This 
officer  and  his  troops,  after  several  varying  or- 
ders, were  finally  sent  up  the  Cumberland  to 
Grant,  and  ordered  forward  by  him  to  occupy 
Nashville  and  join  Buell.  It  was  a  curious 
illustration  of  dramatic  justice  that  the  strug- 
gle of  the  generals  over  the  capture  of  the 
place  should  end  in  the  possession  of  Nash- 
ville by  the  troops  of  Buell  under  the  orders 
of  Grant,  whose  name  had  not  once  been 
mentioned  by  the  contending  commanders. 

For  a  few  days  succeeding  the  occupation 
of  Nashville  news  and  rumors  of  what  the 
rebels  were  doing  were  very  conflicting,  and 
none  of  the  Union  commanders  suggested  any 
definite  campaign.  On  February  26  Halleck 
ordered  preparations  for  a  movement  up  either 
the  Tennessee  or  the  Cumberland,  as  events 
might  require;  but  for  two  days  he  could  not 
determine  which.  Finally,  on  the  ist  of  March, 
he  sent  distinct  orders  to  Grant  to  command 
an  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River,  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad  and  cut  the  telegraph  at 
Eastport,  Corinth,  Jackson,  and  Humboldt. 
This  was  to  be,  not  a  permanent  army  ad- 
vance, but  a  temporary  raid  by  gun-boats 
and  troops  on  transports ;  all  of  which,  after 
effecting  what  local  destruction  they  could, 
were  to  return  —  the  whole  movement  being 
merely  auxiliary  to  the  operations  then  in 
progress  against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 
10,  designed  to  hasten  the  fall  of  Columbus. 
It  turned  out  that  the  preparations  could  not 
be  made  as  quickly  as  Halleck  had  hoped; 
the  delay  arising,  not  from  the  fault  or  neg- 
lect of  any  officer,  but  mainly  from  the  pre- 
vailing and  constantly  increasing  floods  in 
the  Western  waters,  and  especially  from  dam- 
age to  telegraph  lines  that  seriously  hindered 
the  prompt  transmission  of  communications 
and  orders.  Out  of  this  latter  condition  there 
also  grew  the  episode  of  a  serious  misunder- 
standing between  Halleck  and  Grant,  which 
threatened  to  obscure  the  new  and  brilliant 
fame  which  the  latter  was  earning. 

Only  a  moment  of  vexation  and  ill  temper 
can  account  for  the  harsh  accusation  Halleck 
sent  to  Washington,  that  Grant  had  left  his 
post  without  leave,  that  he  had  failed  to  make 
reports,  that  he  and  his  army  were  demoral- 
ized by  the  Donelson  victory.  Reply  came 
back  that  generals  must  observe  discipline  as 
well  as  privates.  "  Do  not  hesitate  to  arrest 
him  [Grant]  at  once,"  added  McClellan,  "if 
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the  good  of  the  service  requires  it,  and  place 
C.  F.  Smith  in  command."  Halleck  imme- 
diately acted  on  tlie  suggestion,  ordered  Grant 
to  remain  at  Fort  Henry,  and  gave  the  pro- 
posed Tennessee  expedition  to  Smith,  (irant 
obeyed,  and  at  first  explained,  with  an  admi- 
rable control  of  temper,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  fault.  Later  on,  however,  feeling  himself 
wronged,  he  several  times  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  duty.  By  this  time  Halleck  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  unjustly  accused  (irant 
and  as  peremptorily  declined  to  relieve  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  resume  his  former  general 
command,  "Instead  of  relieving  you,"  he 
added,  "  I  wish  you,  as  soon  as  your  new-  army 
is  in  the  field,  to  assume  the  immediate  com- 
mand and  lead  it  on  to  new  victories."  In 
truth,  while  neither  general  had  been  unjust 
by  intention,  both  had  been  blamable  in  con- 
duct. Grant  violated  technical  discipline  in 
leaving  his  command  without  permission; 
Halleck,  with  undue  haste,  preferred  an  accu- 
sation which  further  information  proved  to 
be  groundless.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that 
they  dismissed  the  incipient  quarrel  and  with 
new  Zealand  generous  confidence  immediately 
joined  in  hearty  public  service. 

While  the  Grant- Halleck  controversy  and 
preparations  for  the  Tennessee  River  expedi- 
tion were  both  still  in  progress,  the  military 
situation  was  day  by  day  slowly  defining  it- 
self, though  as  yet  without  very  specific  ac- 
tion or  conclusion.  Buell,  becoming  satisfied 
that  the  enemy  had  no  immediate  intention 
to  return  and  attack  him  at  Nashville,  inquired 
on  March  3  of  Halleck :  "  What  can  I  do  to 
aid  your  operations  against  Columbus  ?  "  To 
this  Halleck  replied  on  the  4th  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Columbus  had  been  evacuated, 
and  asked,  "  W^hy  not  come  to  the  Tennessee 
and  operate  with  me  to  cut  Johnston's  line 
with  Memphis,  Randolph,  and  New  Madrid  ?  " 
Without  committing  hmiself  definitely,  Buell 
answered  on  the  6th,  merely  proi)Osing  that 
they  should  meet  at  Louisville  to  discuss  de- 
tails. Halleck,  however,  unable  to  spare  the 
time,  held  tenaciously  to  his  proposition,  in- 
forming Assistant-Secretary  Scott,  at  Cairo,  of 
the  situation  in  these  words  : 

I  telegraphed  to  General  Buell  to  reenforce  me  as 
strongly  as  possible  at  or  near  Savannah  [Tennessee]. 
Their  line  of  defense  is  now  an  oblique  one,  extending 
from  Island  No.  10  to  Decatur  or  Chattanooga.  Hav- 
ing destroyed  the  railroad  and  bridges  in  his  rear, 
Johnston  cannot  return  to  Nashville.  We  must  again 
pierce  his  center  at  Savannah  or  Florence.  Buell  should 
move  immediately,  and  not  come  in  too  late,  as  he  did 
at  Donelson. 

Feeling  instinctively  that  he  could  get  no 
effective  voluntary  help  from  Buell,  Halleck 
turned  again  to  McClellan,  informing  him  of 
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his  intended  expedition  up  the  Tennessee 
River,  that  he  had  directed  a  landing  to  be 
made  at  Savannah,  that  he  had  sent  intrench- 
ing tools,  and  would  push  forward  reenfi^rce- 
ments  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  reporting  the  strength  of 
Grant's  forces,  he  said :  "  You  will  perceive 
from  this  that  without  Buell's  aid  I  am  too 
weak  for  operations  on  the  Tennessee."  The 
information  received  by  him  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  that  Curtis  had  won  a  splen- 
did victory  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  Arkan- 
sas made  a  favorable  change  in  his  resources, 
and  he  explains  his  views  and  intentions  to 
McClellan  with  more  confidence  : 

Reserves  intended  to  support  (Jeneral  Curtis  will 
now  be  drawn  in  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  sent  to  the 
Tennessee.  I  propose  going  there  in  a  few  days.  That 
is  now  the  great  strategic  line  of  the  Western  campaign, 
and  I  am  surprised  tliat  General  Buell  should  hesitate 
to  reenforce  me.  He  was  too  late  at  F'ort  iJonelson,  as 
Hunter  has  been  in  .Arkansas.  I  am  obliged  to  make 
my  calculations  independent  of  both.  Believe  me,  gen- 
eral, you  make  a  serious  mistake  in  having  tliree  inde- 
pendent commands  in  the  West.  There  never  will  and 
never  can  be  any  cooperation  at  the  critical  moment; 
all  military  history  proves  it.  \o\x  \\  ill  regret  your 
decision  against  me  on  this  point.  Your  friendship 
for  individuals  has  influenced  your  judgment.  Be  it 
so.  I  shall  soon  fight  a  great  battle  on  the  Tennessee 
unsupported,  as  it  seems ;  but  if  successful,  it  will  settle 
the  campaign  in  the  West. 

A\'e  may  also  conclude  that  another  element 
of  the  confidence  that  prompted  his  language 
was  the  intimation  lately  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  three  days  before  had 
asked  him  to  state  "  the  limits  of  a  military 
department  that  would  place  all  the  Western 
operations  you  deem  expedient  under  your 
command."  In  fact,  events  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West  were  culminating  that  rather 
suddenly  ended  existing  military  conditions. 
The  naval  battle  between  the  Merrifnac ZiwA  the 
Mo?iitor,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  evacua- 
tion of  Manassas  Junction  by  the  rebel  forces 
in  Virginia,  broke  the  long  inactivity  of  the 
.\rmy  of  the  Potomac. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  how  intently 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  watching  army  ojierations, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  than  by  (juot- 
ing  his  dispatch  of  March  10  to  Buell: 

The  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the  enemy  in  front 
of  us  here  is  breaking  up  and  moving  off.  General 
McClellan  is  after  him.  Some  part  of  the  force  may 
be  destined  to  meet  you.  Look  out,  and  be  prepared. 
I  telegraphed  Halleck,  asking  him  to  assist  you  if 
needed. 

McClellan's  aimless  march  to  capture  a  few 
scarecrow  sentinels  and  qiiaker  guns  in  the 
deserted  rebel  field-works,  which  had  been  his 
nightmare  for  half  a  year,  aflforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  redistribution  of  'military  leader- 
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ships,  which  the  winter's  experience  plainly 
dictated.  Slow  and  cautious  in  maturing  his 
decisions,  President  Lincoln  was  prompt  to 
announce  them  when  they  were  once  reached. 
On  the  nth  of  March  he  issued  his  War  Or- 
der No.  3,  one  of  his  most  tar-reaching  acts 
of  military  authority.  It  relieved  McClellan 
from  the  duties  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the 
armies,  and  sent  him  to  the  field  charged  with 
the  single  object  of  conducting  the  campaign 
against  Richmond.  This  made  possible  a  new 
combination  for  the  West,  and  the  same  order 
united  the  three  Western  departments  (as  far 
east  as  Knoxville,  Tennessee)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Halleck.  Under  this  arrangement 
was  fought  the  great  battle  on  the  Tennessee 
that  Halleck  predicted,  giving  the  Union  arms 
a  victory  the  decisive  influence  of  which  was 
felt  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war;  a 
success,  however,  due  mainly  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  troops,  and  not  to  any  genius  or  brill- 
iant generalship  of  Halleck  or  his  subordinate 
commanders. 

The  Tennessee  River  expedition  under 
Smith,  which  started  on  March  lo,  made  good 
its  landing  at  Savannah,  and  on  the  14th  Smith 
sent  Sherman  with  a  division  on  nineteen 
steamboats,  preceded  by  gun-boats,  to  ascend 
the  river  towards  Eastport  and  begin  the  work 
of  destroying  railroad  communications,  which 
had  been  the  original  object  of  the  whole 
movement.  Sherman  made  a  landing  to  carry 
out  his  orders;  but  this  was  the  season  of 
spring  freshets.  A  storm  of  rain  and  snow 
changed  every  ravine  and  rivulet  to  a  torrent ; 
the  Tennessee  River  rose  fifteen  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  covering  most  steamboat  landings 
with  deep  water;  and  the  intended  raid  by 
land  and  water  was  reduced  to  a  mere  river 
reconnaissance,  which  proved  the  enemy  to 
be  in  considerable  force  about  luka  and  Cor- 
inth, covering  and  guarding  the  important  rail- 
road crossings  and  communications.  Sherman 
felt  himself  compelled  to  return  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
nine  miles  above  Savannah,  whicli  was  on  the 
east  bank.  The  place  was  already  well  known 
to  both  armies,  for  a  skirmish  had  occurred 
there  on  the  ist  of  March  between  Union  gun- 
boats and  a  rebel  regiment. 

It  would  .seem  that  General  Smith  had  fixed 
upon  Pittsburg  Landing  as  an  available  point 
from  which  to  operate  more  at  leisure  upon 
the  enemy's  railroad  communications,  and 
hence  had  already  sent  Hurlbut's  division 
thither,  which  Sherman  found  there  on  his 
return.  The  place  was  not  selected  as  a  bat- 
tle-field, nor  as  a  base  of  operations  for  a  cam- 
paign, but  merely  to  afford  a  temporary  lodg- 
ment for  raids  upon  the  railroads.  Hy  a  silent 
and  gradual  change  of  conditions,  however, 


the  intention  and  essential  features  of  the 
w  hole  Tennessee  River  movement  underwent 
a  complete  transformation.  What  was  begun 
as  a  provisional  expedition  became  a  strategic 
central  campaign ;  and  what  was  chosen  for 
an  outpost  of  detachments  was  almost  imper- 
ceptibly turned  into  a  principal  point  of  con- 
centration, and  became,  by  the  unexpected 
assault  of  the  enemy,  one  of  the  hardest- 
fought  battle-fields  of  the  whole  war. 

Halleck  assumed  command  of  his  combined 
departments  by  general  orders  dated  March 
13,  and  after  explaining  once  more  to  Buell  that 
all  his  available  force  not  required  to  defend 
Nashville  should  be  sent  up  the  Tennessee, 
he  telegraphed  him  on  the  1 6th  of  March : 

Move  your  forces  by  land  to  the  Tennessee  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  .  .  .  Grant's  army  is  concentrating 
at  Savannah.  You  must  direct  your  march  on  that 
point  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  get  between  us. 

The  combined  campaign  thus  set  in  motion 
was  wise  in  conception,  but  its  preliminary 
execution  proved  lamentably  weak;  and  the 
blame  is  justly  attributable,  in  about  equal 
measure,  to  Halleck,  Buell,  and  Grant.  P'or 
a  few  days  Halleck's  orders  were  decided  and 
firm ;  then  there  followed  a  slackening  of  opin- 
ion and  a  variance  of  direction  that  came 
near  making  a  disastrous  wreck  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  His  positive  orders  to  Buell  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  concen- 
trate at  Savannah  were  twice  repeated  on  the 
17th  ;  but  on  the  26th  he  directed  him  to  con- 
centrate at  Savannah  or  Eastport,  and  on  the 
29th  to  concentrate  at  Savannah  or  Pitts- 
burg, while  on  April  5  he  pointedly  con- 
sented to  a  concentration  at  Waynesborough. 
This  was  inexcusable  uncertainty  in  the  com- 
binations of  a  great  strategist,  who  complained 
that  "  hesitation  and  delay  are  losing  us  the 
golden  opportunity."  These  were  the  timid 
steps  of  a  blind  man  feeling  his  way,  and  not 
the  firm  strides  of  a  leader  who  promised  to 
"split  secession  in  twain  in  one  month." 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  Buell's  march 
fulfilled  the  injunction  to  move  "  as  rapidly  as 
possible."  When  his  advanced  division  reached 
Duck  River  at  Columbia  on  the  i8th  it  found 
that  stream  swollen  and  the  bridge  destroyed, 
and  set  itself  to  the  task  of  building  a  new 
frame  bridge  with  a  deliberateness  better  be- 
fitting the  leisure  of  peace  than  the  pressing 
hurry  of  war.  Buell  arrived  in  person  at 
Columbia  on  the  26th.*  He  manifested 
his  own  dis.satisfaction  with  the  delay  by  or- 
dering the  construction  of  another  bridge, 
this  time  of  pontoons,  which  was  completed 
simultaneou.sly  with  the  first   on  March  30. 

"  Buell  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War," 
Vol.  1.,  i>.  491. 
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Still  further  delay  was  projected  by  a  propo- 
sition to  halt  for  concentration  at  Waynes- 
borough.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  Buell, 
that  Halleck  did  not  complain  of  the  slow 
bridge-building  at  Columbia,  and  that  he 
consented  to  the  concentration  at  \\'aynes- 
borough.  Had  it  taken  place,  Buell's  army 
would  again  have  been  "  too  late  "  for  a  great 
battle.  The  excuse  offered,  that  Buell  sup- 
posed the  Union  army  to  be  safe  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  at  Savannah,  can 
scarcely  be  admitted ;  for  on  the  23d  Buell 
received  a  letter  from  Grant  which  said: 

I  am  massing  troops  at  Pittsburg,  Tennesfee.  Tiiere 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rebels  have  a  large 
force  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  many  at  other  points 
on  the  road  towards  Decatur. 

This  information,  which  Buell  considered 
of  no  importance,  appears  to  have  excited 
the  serious  attention  of  General  William  Nel- 
son, one  of  Buell's  division  cornmanders,  who, 
already  impatient  at  the  tardy  bridge-build- 
ing, read  the  signs  of  danger  in  the  condi- 
tions about  him  with  a  truer  military  instinct. 
Nelson  finally  obtained  permission  to  ford  the 
now  falling  waters  of  Duck  River,  crossed  his 
division  on  the  29th  and  30th,  and  began  the 
march  over  the  ninety  miles  remaining  to  be 
traversed  with  an  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity 
that  swept  the  whole  army  past  the  proposed 
halting-place  at  Waynesborough,  bringing  his 
own  division  to  Savannah  on  the  5th,  and 
others  on  the  6th,  of  April. 

It  reflects  no  credit  on  General  Halleck  or 
General  Grant  that  during  the  interim  of  Bu- 
ell's march  the  advanced  post  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  had  been  left  in  serious  peril.  Hal- 
leck was  busy  at  St.  Louis  collecting  reen- 
forcements  to  send  to  Grant,  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  to  proceed  to  the  field  and 
take  personal  command  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  This  implied  a  delay  demanding  either 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  army  at  Sa- 
vannah, as  originally  ordered  by  him,  behind 
the  safe  barrier  of  the  Tennessee,  or  strong  for- 
tifications for  the  exposed  position  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  on  the  west  bank.  On  the  other  hancl. 
Grant,  resuming  his  general  command  in  per- 
son on  March  17,  and  finding  his  five  divisions 
separated,  three  at  Savannah  and  two  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing, —  nine  miles  apart,  with  a  river 
between  them, —  properly  took  alarm  and  im- 
mediately united  them ;  but  in  doing  this  he 
committed  the  evident  fault  of  defying  danger 
by  choosing  the  advanced  position  and  of 
neglecting  to  raise  the  slightest  intrcnchments 
to  protect  his  troops  —  which  were  without 
means  of  rapid  retreat  —  against  a  possible  as- 
sault from  an  enemy  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  according  to  his  own  reports  at  all  times 
his  equal  if  not  his  superior  in  numbers.    But 


one  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  palpable 
imprudence.  Well  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
an  officer  under  orders,  he  was  just  beginning 
his  higher  education  as  a  leader  of  armies,  and 
he  was  about  to  receive  the  most  impressive 
lesson  of  his  very  strange  career. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Donelson  the  rebel  commanders  fled 
southward  in  confusion  and  dismay.  We  have 
the  high  authority  and  calm  judgment  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  the  mature  experience  and  reflec- 
tion of  after  years,  that  "  if  one  general  who 
would  have  taken  the  responsibility  had  been 
in  command  of  all  the  troops  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  he  could  have  marched  to  Chatta- 
nooga, Corinth,  Memphis,  and  Vicksburg 
with  the  troops  we  then  had";  *  but  the  Seces- 
sionists of  the  South-west  were  still  in  the  fer- 
vor of  their  early  enthusiasm,  and  recovered 
rapidly  from  the  stupefaction  of  unexpected 
disaster.  In  the  delay  of  four  or  five  weeks 
that  the  divided  ambition  and  over-cautious 
hesitation  of  the  Union  generals  aftbrded  them, 
they  had  renewed  their  courage,  and  united 
and  reenforced  their  scattered  armies.  The 
separation  of  the  armies  of  Johnston  from 
those  of  Beauregard,  which  seemed  irreparable 
when  the  Tennessee  River  was  opened,  had 
not  been  maintained  by  the  promjjt  advance 
that  everybody  pointed  out  but  which  no- 
body executed.  By  the  23d  of  March  the 
two  Confederate  generals  had  once  more, 
without  opposition,  effected  a  junction  of  their 
forces  at  and  about  Corinth,  and  thus  reversed 
the  pending  military  problem.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  February  it  could  have  been  the 
united  Unionists  pursuing  the  divided  Con- 
federates. In  the  last  weeks  of  March  it  was 
the  united  Confederates  preparing  to  attack 
the  divided  armies  of  Halleck  and  Buell.  The 
whole  situation  and  plan  is  summed  up  in  the 
dispatch  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  dated  April  3,  1862  : 

General  Buell  is  in  motion,  30,000  strong,  rapidly 
from  Columbia  by  Clifton  to  Savannah  ;  Mitchell  be- 
hind him  with  10,000.  Confederate  forces,  40,000,  or- 
dered forward  to  offer  battle  near  Pittsburg.  Division 
from  Bethel,  main  body  from  Corinth,  reserve  from 
Burnsville  converge  to-morrow  near  Monterey  on 
Pittsburg.  Beauregard  second  in  command ;  Polk, 
left;  Hardee,  center;  Bragg,  right  wing;  Breckinridge, 
reserve.  Hope  engagement  before  Buell  can  form  junc- 
tion. 

The  Confederate  march  took  place  as  pro- 
jected, and  on  the  evening  of  April  5  their 
joint  forces  went  into  bivouac  two  miles  from 
the  Union  camps.  That  evening  also  the  Con- 
federate commanders  held  an  informal  con- 
ference. Beauregard  became  impressed  with 
impending  defeat ;  their  march  had  been  slow, 
the  rations  they  carried  were  exhausted,  and 

*  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  317. 
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their  extra  rations  and  ammunition  were  not 
yet  at  hand.  They  could  no  longer  hope  to 
effect  the  complete  surprise  that  was  an  es- 
sential feature  of  their  plan.  Beauregard  ad- 
vised a  change  of  programme  —  to  abandon  the 
projected  attack  and  convert  the  movement 
into  a  "  reconnaissance  in  force."  General 
Johnston  listened,  but  refused  his  assent,  and 
"orders  were  given  to  begin  the  batde  next 
morning.  No  suspicion  of  such  a  march  or  at- 
tack entered  the  mind  of  any  Union  officer; 
and  that  same  day  Grant  reported  to  Halleck, 
"  The  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  at  Corinth." 

The  natural  position  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces  is  admitted  to  have  been  unusually 
strong.  The  Tennessee  River  here  runs  nearly 
north.  North  of  the  camps,  Snake  Creek  with 
an  atfluent,  Owl  Creek,  formed  a  barrier 
stretching  from  the  river  bank  in  general  di- 
rection towards  the  south-west.  South  of  the 
camps,  Lick  Creek  and  river  sloughs  also 
formed  an  impassable  obstruction  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  next  to  the  Tennessee.  The 
river  on  the  east,  and  Snake  and  Owl  creeks 
on  the  west,  thus  inclosed  a  high  triangular 
plateau  with  sides  three  or  four  miles  in  length, 
crossed  and  intersected  to  some  extent  by 
smaller  streams  and  ravines,  though  generally 
open  towards  the  south.  The  roads  from  Pitts- 
burg Landing  towards  Corinth  followed  the 
main  ridge,  also  towards  the  south-west.  A  net- 
work of  other  roads,  very  irregular  in  direc- 
tion, ran  from  the  Corinth  roads  to  various 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  Alternate  patches 
of  timber,  thick  undergrowth,  and  open  fields 
covered  the  locality.  Two  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  on  one  of  the  Corinth  roads, 
stood  a  log  meeting-house,  called  Shiloh 
Church,  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  the  battle-field  and  to  give  its  name 
to  the  conflict. 

Three  of  Grant's  divisions  were  camped  in 
an  irregular  line  from  Lick  Creek  to  Owl 
Creek,  closing  the  open  side  of  the  triangular 
plateau — Sherman's  division  in  the  center,  near 
Shiloh  Church ;  Prentiss  to  his  left,  towards  the 
Tennessee  River  and  somewhat  in  advance ; 
McClernand  to  the  right,  towards  Owl  Creek 
and  somewhat  in  rear.  Half-way  back  from 
Shiloh  Church  to  Pittsburg  Landing  were 
camped  the  divisions  of  Hurlbut  and  of 
Smith,  the  latter  now  commanded — owing 
to  Smith's  illness— by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  An- 
other division,  under  General  Lew.  Wallace, 
had  been  left  at  Crump's  Landing,  six  miles 
to  the  north,  as  a  guard  against  rebel  raids, 
which  threatened  to  gain  possession  of  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  at  that  point  to  de- 
stroy the  river  communications.  Grant  had 
apprehensions  of  a  raifl  of  this  character  and 
cautioned  hi.s  officers  against  it,  an  admoni- 


tion that  was  the  basis  of  such  alertness  and 
vigilance  as  had  existed  for  several  days. 

Most  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle  that 
followed  will  probably  always  form  a  subject 
of  dispute.  There  were  no  combined  or  dra- 
matic movements  of  masses  that  can  be  an- 
alyzed and  located.  The  Union  army  had  no 
prepared  line  of  defense  ;  three  lines  in  which 
the  rebel  army  had  been  arranged  for  the  at- 
tack became  quickly  broken  and  mingled  with 
one  another.  On  the  Union  side  the  irregular 
alignment  of  the  camps  and  the  precipitancy 
of  the  attack  compelled  the  formation  of 
whatever  line  of  battle  could  be  most  hurriedly 
improvised.    General  Force  says  : 

A  combat  made  up  of  nmiiberless  separate  encount- 
ers of  detached  portions  of  broken  lines,  continually 
shifting  position  and  changing  direction  in  the  forest 
and  across  ravines,  filling  an  entire  day,  is  almost  in- 
capable of  a  connected  narrative. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  6,  1862,  the  rebel  lines  moved  forward 
to  the  attack.  The  time  required  to  pass  the 
intervening  two  miles,  and  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  with  Union  pickets  and  a  recon- 
noitering  Union  regiment  that  began  the 
fight,  gradually  put  the  whole  Union  front 
on  the  alert ;  and  when  the  main  lines  closed 
with  each  other,  the  divisions  of  Prentiss, 
Sherman,  and  McClernand  were  sufficiently  in 
position  to  offera  stubborn  resistance.  The  Con- 
federates found  themselves  foiled  in  the  easy 
surprise  and  confusion  that  they  had  counted 
upon.  It  would  be  a  tedious  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  details  of  the  fight,  which, 
thus  begun  before  sunrise,  continued  till  near 
sunset. 

Along  the  labyrinth  of  the  local  roads,  over 
the  mixed  patchwork  of  woods,  open  fields, 
and  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  across 
stretches  of  level,  broken  by  miry  hollows  and 
abrupt  ravines,  the  swinging  lines  of  conflict 
moved  intermittently  throughout  the  entire 
day.  There  was  onset  and  repulse,  yell  of  as- 
sault and  cheer  of  defiance,  screeching  of 
shells  and  sputtering  of  volleys,  advance  and 
retreat.  But  steadily  through  the  fluctuating 
changes  the  general  progress  was  northward, 
the  rebels  gaining  and  pushing  their  advance, 
the  Unionists  stubbornly  resisting,  but  litde  by 
little  losing  their  ground.  It  was  like  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  ocean  breakers,  dashing  them- 
selves with  tireless  repetition  against  a  yield- 
ing, crumbling  shore.  Beauregard,  to  whom  the 
Confederate  commander  had  committed  the 
general  direction  of  the  l)attle,  several  times 
during  the  day  advanced  his  headquarters 
from  point  to  i)oint,  following  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  his  lines.  The  time  consumed  and 
the  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  brave  conduct  of  officers  and 
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the  gallant  courage  of  men  on  both  sides.  On 
the  Union  side  the  divisions  of  Hurlbut  and 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace  had  early  been  brought 
forward  to  sustain  those  of  Prentiss,  Sherman, 
and  McClernand.  It  was,  to  a  degree  seldom 
witnessed  in  a  battle,  the  slow  and  sustained 
struggle,  through  an  entire  daj',  of  one  whole 
army  against  another  whole  army.  The  five 
Union  divisions  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Sun- 
day numbered  33,000.*  The  total  force  of  the 
Confederates  attacking  them  was  40,000. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  afternoon 
that  the  more  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  con- 
test took  place.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
death  of  the  Confederate  commander.  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  personally 
leading  the  charge  of  a  brigade,  t  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  loss  was  carefully  kept  from  the 
Confederate  army,  and  the  management  on 
their  side  of  the  conflict  was  not  thereby  im- 
paired, because  Beauregard  had  been  mainly 
intrusted  with  it  from  the  beginning.  About 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  serious  loss  fell 
upon  the  Unionists.  General  Prentiss,  com- 
manding the  Sixth  Division,  and  General  W. 
H.  L.  Wallace,  commanding  the  Third  Divis- 
ion, whose  united  lines  had  held  one  of  the 
key-points  of  the  Federal  left  since  9  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  against  numerous  and  well- 
concentrated  assaults  of  the  enemy,  found  that 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  both  on  the  right  and 
the  left  produced  gaps  that  oifered  an  open- 
ing to  the  enemy.  Prentiss  had  been  instructed 
by  General  Grant  to  hold  his  position  at  all 
hazards,  and  consulting  with  Wallace  they 
determined  to  obey  the  order  notwithstanding 
the  now  dangerous  exposure.  But  the  enemy 
seized  the  advantage;  they  quickly  found 
themselves  enveloped  and  surrounded;  only 
portions  of  their  command  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting their  way  out;  Wallace  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  Prentiss  and  fragments  of  the 
two  divisions,  numbering  2200  men,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

This  wholesale  capture  left  a  wide  opening 
in  the  left  of  the  Federal  lines,  and  probably 
would  have  given  the  victory  to  the  rebels 
but  for  another  circumstance  which  somewhat 
compensated  for  so  abrupt  a  diminution  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  Union  lines  had  now  been 
swept  back  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the  rebel  attack  was  approaching  the  main 

*  Throughout  the  history  of  :he  War  of  the  Rebellion 
there  is  a  marked  disagreement  in  the  estimate  of 
numbers  engaged  in  battles,  as  stated  by  the  Unionists 
on  one  side  and  the  Confederates  on  the  other.  This  vari- 
ance comes  from  a  different  manner  of  reporting  those 
"present  for  duty"  in  the  two  armies,  out  of  which 
arises  a  systematic  diminution  of  Confederates  and  in 
crease  of  Federals  in  the  statements  of  Confederate 
writers.  General  Force,  in  his  admirable  little  book 
"  From    Fort    Henry   to    Corinth,"   analyzes    these 


Corinth  road,  running  from  Pittsburg  Landing 
along  the  principal  ridge,  which  here  lay 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  river.  Colonel 
Webster  of  General  Grant's  staff,  noting  the 
steady  retreat  of  the  Union  lines  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  advancing  attack  of  the  enemy 
would  eventually  reach  this  ridge,  busied  him- 
self to  post  a  line  of  artillery  —  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  guns  —  along  the  crest,  gathering 
whatever  was  available,  among  which  were 
several  heavy  pieces.  To  man  and  support  this 
extemporized  battery  he  organized  and  posted, 
in  conjunction  with  Hurlbut's  division,  such 
fragments  of  troops  as  had  become  useless  at 
the  front.  To  reach  the  crest  of  this  ridge  and 
this  line  of  hastily  planted  cannon  the  enemy 
was  obliged  to  cross  a  deep,  broad  hollow,  ex- 
tending to  the  river  and  partly  filled  with  back- 
w-ater.  The  topography  of  the  place  was  such 
that  the  gun-boats  Tyler  and  Lexington  were 
also  stationed  in  the  Tennessee,  abreast  the 
valley  and  sheet  of  back-water,  and  their  guns 
were  thus  enabled  to  assist  the  line  of  cannon 
on  the  ridge  by  a  cross-fire  of  shells. 

General  Grant  had  passed  theprevious  night 
at  Savannah,  where  he  had  become  aware  of 
the  arrival  of  the  advance  brigades  of  Nelson's 
division  of  Buell's  army  on  the  same  day  (April 
5).  He  started  by  boat  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing early  Sunday  morning,  having  heard  the 
firing  but  not  regarding  it  as  an  attack  in  force. 
Arrived  there  he  became  a  witness  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  attack,  and  remained  on  the 
battle-field,  visiting  the  various  division  com- 
manders and  giving  such  orders  as  the  broken 
and  fluctuating  course  of  the  conflict  suggested. 
But  the  defense,  begun  in  uncertainty  and  haste 
before  his  arrival,  could  not  thereafter  be  re- 
duced to  any  order  or  system;  it  necessarily, 
all  day  long,  merely  followed  the  changes  and 
the  violence  of  the  rebel  attack.  The  blind  and 
intricate  battle-field  oftered  little  chance  for 
careful  jjlanning ;  the  haste  and  tumult  of  com- 
bat left  no  time  for  tactics.  On  neither  side  was 
the  guidance  of  general  command  of  much 
service;  it  was  the  division, brigade,  and  regi- 
mental commanders  who  fought  the  battle. 
About  noon  of  Sunday  General  Cirant  began 
to  have  misgivings  of  the  result,  and  dispatched 
a  letter  for  help  to  Buell's  forces  at  Savannah, 
saying,  "If  you  will  get  upon  the  field,  leav- 
ing all  your  baggage  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

methods  of  computation  as  applied  to  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  actual 
number  of  "combatants  engaged  in  the  battle"  of 
Sunday  was  fully  40,000  Con^deraies  and  between 
32,000  and  33,000  Unionists. 

The  reenforcements  of  Monday  numbered,  of  Buell's 
army,  about  20,000;  Lew.  Wallace's,  6500;  and  other 
regiments,  about  1400. 

t  W.  P.  Johnston  in  "  Battles  ami  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,"  Vol.  L.  p.  504. 
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river,  it  will  be  more  to  our  advantage,  and 
possibly  save  the  day  to  us."  He  also  sent 
an  order  to  General  Lew.  Wallace,  at  Crump's 
Landing,  to  hasten  his  division  to  the  right 
of  the  army. 

So  ixi  as  the  Confederates  had  any  distinct 
plan  of  battle,  it  was  merely  the  simple  one 
of  forcing  the  Federals  away  from  the  river 
to  gain  possession  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  cut 
off  their  means  of  retreat  by  seizing  or  destroy- 
ing the  transports,  and  compel  Grant  to  ca- 
pitulate. But  the  execution  of  this  leading 
design  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  diffi- 
cult nature  of  the  ground  and  by  the  gallant 
resistance  made  by  Prentiss  and  Wallace,  who 
held  their  line  on  the  Union  left,  unshaken 
and  unmoved,  from  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  principal 
advance  made  by  the  rebels  was  not  next  to 
the  river,  where  they  desired  it,  but  on  the 
Union  right  next  to  Owl  Creek,  where  it  was 
of  least  value.  Even  after  they  had  captured 
the  whole  residue  of  Prentiss's  and  Wallace's 
divisions,  and  had  cleared  out  that  terrible 
center  of  the  Union  tire  which  they  had  inef- 
fectually assaulted  a  dozen  times,  and  which  by 
bitter  experience  they  themselves  learned  to 
know  and  designate  as  the  "  Hornets'  Nest," 
and  nearwhich  their  Commander-in-Chief  had 
fallen  in  death,  they  were  not  yet  withm  reach 
of  the  coveted  banks  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
Before  them  still  yawned  the  broad  valley, 
the  back-water,  the  mire,  the  steep  hills  across 
which  screeched  the  shells  from  the  gun- 
boats and  from  the  long  death-threatening 
line  of  Webster's  reserve  artillery,  and  behind 
which  the  bayonets  of  Hurlbut's  division,  yet 
solid  in  organization  and  strong  in  numbers, 
glinted  in  the  evening  sun.  From  Hurlbut's 
right  the  shattered  but  courageous  remnants 
of  the  divisions  of  McClernand  and  Sherman 
stretched  away  in  an  unbroken  line  towards 
Owl  Creek.  Ground  had  been  lost  and  ground 
had  been  won;  the  line  of  fire  had  moved  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  ;  the  lines  of  com- 
batants had  been  shortened  from  three  miles 
in  the  morning  to  one  mile  in  the  evening; 
but  now,  after  the  day's  conflict,  when  the 
sun  approached  his  setting,  the  relations  and 
the  prospects  of  the  bloody  fight  were  but 
litde  changed.  The  Confederates  held  the 
field  of  battle,  but  the  Unionists  held  their 
central  position,  their  supplies,  and  their  com- 
munications. The  front  of  attack  had  become 
as  weak  as  the  front  of  defense.  On  each  side 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  had  been  lost, 
by  'leath,  wounds,  and  capture.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  panic-stricken  Union  strag- 
glers cowerefl  under  the  shelter  of  the  high 
river  bank  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  Confederate  stragglers,  some 


equally  panic-stricken,  others  demoralized  by 
the  irresistible  temptations  of  camp-pillage, en- 
cumbered the  rear  of  Beauregard's  army.  The 
day  was  nearly  gone  and  the  battle  was  un- 
decided. 

A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  as  to  the 
personal  impressions  and  intentions  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  this  crisis.  His  "  Memoirs"  de- 
clare in  substance  that  he  was  still  so  confident 
of  victory  that  he  gave  orders  that  evening 
for  a  renewal  of  the  fight  on  the  following 
morning  by  a  general  attack.  General  Buell, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  strong  argument 
that  the  evidence  is  against  this  assumption.* 
It  is  possible,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  that 
the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  state- 
ments. A  famous  newspaper  correspondent 
who  was  on  the  battle-field  made  the  following 
record  of  the  aftair  long  before  this  contro- 
versy arose : 

The  tremendous  roar  to  the  left,  momentarily  nearer 
and  nearer,  told  of  an  effort  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
river  and  from  retreat.  Grant  sat  his  horse,  quiet, 
thoughtful,  almost  stolid.  Said  one  to  him,  "  Does  not 
the  prospect  begin  to  look  gloomy  ?  "  "  Not  at  all," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  "  They  can't  foixe  our  lines 
around  these  batteries  to-night  —  it  is  too  late.  Delay 
counts  everything  with  us.  To-morrow  we  shall  attack 
them  with  fresh  troops  and  drive  them,  of  course." 

The  correspondent  adds,  in  a  note  :  "  I  was 
myself  a  listener  to  this  conversation,  and  from 
it  I  date,  in  my  own  case  at  least,  the  begin- 
ning of  any  belief  in  Grant's  greatness."t 

As  this  writer  was  one  of  Grant's  most 
candid  critics,  his  testimony  on  this  point  is 
all  the  more  valuable. 

The  turning-point  was  at  length  reached. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  much-disputed 
intentions  and  hopes  of  commanders  at  that 
critical  juncture  that  were  not  expressed 
and  recorded,  or  what  might  have  been  the 
possibilities  and  consequence  of  acts  that 
were  not  attempted,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  discuss  upon  hypothesis.  Each  reader  for 
himself  must  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
three  closing  incidents  of  that  momentous 
Sunday,  which  occurred  almost  simultane- 
ously. 

Some  of  the  rebel  division  commanders, 
believing  that  victory  would  be  insured  by 
one  more  desperate  assault  against  the  Union 
left  to  gain  possession  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
made  arrangements  and  gave  orders  for  that 
object.  It  seems  uncertain,  however,  whether 
the  force  could  have  been  gathered  and  the 
movement  made  in  any  event.  Only  a  single 
brigade  made  the  attempt,  and  it  was  driven 
back   in  confusion.     The  officer  of  another 

*•  Bucll  in  "  l;attlcs  and  Leaders  of  tiic  Civil  War,  ' 
Vol.  I.,  p.  523,  ct  scq. 

t  Whitelaw  Reid,  "  Ohio  in  the  Civil  War." 
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detachment  refused  the  desperate  service. 
Still  others  were  overtaken  in  their  prepara- 
tion by  orders  from  General  Beauregard  to 
withdraw  the  whole  Confederate  army  from 
the  fight,  and  to  go  into  bivouac  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Eager  as  was  that  commander  for 
victory,  the  conclusion  had  been  forced  on 
his  mind,  that,  for  that  day  at  least,  it  was  not 
within  the  power  of  his  army  to  complete 
their  undertaking;  and  accordingly  he  di- 
rected that  the  fight  should  cease.  He  reached 
this  determination  not  knowing  that  Euell  had 
arrived,  and  still  hoping  that  he  would  not 
arrive,  even  on  the  morrow. 

In  this  hope  Beauregard  was  disappointed. 
While  yet  his  orders  to  retire  from  the  com- 
bat were  being  executed,  and  before  the  last 
desperate  charge  of  the  rebels  towards  Web- 
ster's reserve  artillery  was  beaten  back,  the  van- 
guard of  Nelson's  division,  which  had  marched 
from  Savannah  and  had  been  ferried  across 
the  river  by  transports,  was  mounting  the  bank 
at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  deploying  in  line  of 
battle  under  the  enemy's  fire,  Ammen's  fresh 
brigade  first  coming  to  the  support  of  the 
line  of  Union  guns.  A  few  men  out  of  the 
brigade  fell  by  the  rebel  bullets,  and  then  came 
twilight,  and  soon  after  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  tide  of  victory  was  effectually  turned. 
Whatever  the  single  army  of  Grant  might 
or  might  not  have  accomplished  on  the  follow- 
ing day  against  the  army  of  Beauregard  is 
only  speculation.  Beauregard's  attack  had 
been  ordered  discontinued  before  the  actual 
presence  of  Buell's  troops  on  the  battle-field 
Had  the  attack  been  continued,  however,  that 
opportune  arrival  would  have  rendered  its 
success  impossible. 

After  sunset  of  Sunday  all  chances  of  a  rebel 
victory  vanished.  The  remainder  of  Nelson's 
division  immediately  crossed  the  river  and  fol- 
lowed Ammen's  brigade  to  the  field.  Critten- 
den's division  was  next  placed  in  position 
during  the  night.  Finally  McCook's  division 
reached  Pittsburg  Landing  early  Monday 
morning  and  promptly  advanced  to  the  front. 
General  Buell,  wdio  had  come  before  the  van- 
guard on  Sunday  evening,  in  person  directed 
the  placing  and  preparation  of  these  three 
superb  divisions  of  his  army  —  a  total  of  about 
twenty  thousand  fresh,  well-equipped,  and 
well-drilled  troops  —  to  renew  an  offensive 
conflict  along  the  left  of  the  Federal  line.  On 
the  Federal  right  was  stationed  the  fresh  di- 
vision of  General  Lew.  Wallace,  numbering 
6500,  which  had  arrived  from  Crump's  Land- 
ing a  little  after  nightfall,  and  which  took  posi- 
tion soon  after  midnight  of  Sunday.  Along  the 
Federal  right  center,  Grant's  reduced  divisions 
which  had  fought  the  battle  of  Sunday  were 
gathered  and  reorganized,  McClernand  and 


Sherman  in  front,  Hurlbut  and  the  escaj^ed 
remnants  of  W.  IL  L.  Wallace's  division,  with 
some  new  detachments,  in  reserve.  Grant 
and  Buell  met  on  Sunday  evening  and  agreed 
to  take  the  offensive  jointly  on  Monday 
morning;  Buell  to  command  his  three  divis- 
ions on  the  left.  Grant  to  direct  his  own  forces 
on  the  right.  No  special  plan  was  adopted 
other  than  simultaneously  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  field.  The  plan  was  carried  out  in 
harmony  and  with  entire  success.  With  only 
temporary  checks,  brought  about  by  the  too 
great  impetuosity  of  the  newly  arrived  reen- 
forcements,  the  two  wings  of  the  Union  army 
advanced  steadily,  and  by  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  were  in  possession  of  all  the  ground 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  on  the  pre- 
vious day ;  while  the  rebel  army  was  in  full 
retreat  upon  Corinth  —  foiled  of  its  victory, 
dejected  in  spirit,  and  in  a  broken  and  almost 
hopeless  state  of  disorganization.  A  little 
more  genius  and  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  commanders  would  have  enabled  them 
by  vigorous  pursuit  to  demolish  or  capture 
it;  but  they  chose  the  more  prudent  alterna- 
tive, and  remained  .'-atisfied  with  only  sufti- 
cient  advance  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared. 

HALLECK'S    CORINTH    CAMPAIGN. 

On  Wednesday,  April  9.  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  General  Grant  gave  evidence 
that  he  had  fully  learned  the  severe  lesson  of 
that  terrible  encounter.  Reporting  to  Halleck 
his  information  that  the  enemy  was  again 
concentrating  all  his  forces  at  Corinth,  he 
added : 

I  do  not  like  to  suggest,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  demoralizing  upon  our  troops  here  to  be 
forced  to  retire  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  unsafe  to  remain  on  this  many  weeks  without 
large  reenforcements. 

If  his  mind  had  reached  a  conviction  of 
this  character  two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  would  have 
given  better  testimony  to  his  military  efficiency. 

Halleck 's  opinion  probably  coincided  with 
that  of  Grant,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  enabled 
him  immediately  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  come 
to  his  relief  The  day  which  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fight  at  Shiloh  (April  7,  1862) 
witnessed  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  works  at 
Island  No.  10,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  quick  capture  of  nearly  their  entire  garri- 
son of  six  or  seven  thousand  men.  This  finished 
the  task  which  General  Pope  had  been  sent  to 
do  and  enabled  Halleck  to  transfer  him  and 
his  army,  by  water,  from  the  Mississij^pi  River 
to  the  Tennessee.  Halleck's  order  was  made 
on  April  15,  and  on  the  2 2d  Pope  landed  at 
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Hamburg,  four  miles  above  the  battle-tield  of 
Shiloh,  with  his  compact  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  fully  organized  and  equipped,  and 
flushed  with  a  signal  victory. 

Halleck  had  arrived  before  him.  Reaching 
Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  nth  of  April,  he 
began  with  industry  to  cure  the  disorders  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  battle.  Critics  who  still 
accuse  the  Lincoln  administration  of  ignorant 
meddling  with  military  aftairs  are  invited  to 
remember  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  Halleck  on  this  occasion  :  '•  I  have  no 
instructions  to  give  you.  Go  ahead,  and  suc- 
cess attend  you." 

The  arrival  of  Pope  was  utihzed  by  Halleck 
to  give  his  united  command  an  easy  and  im- 
mediate organization  into  army  corps.  His 
special  lield  orders  of  April  28  named  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  the  First  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  Grant,  and  constituting  his 
right  wing ;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Buell,and  consti- 
tuting the  center ;  and  the  newly  arrived  Army 
of  the  Mississippi  the  Third  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Pope,  and  forming  the  left  wing. 
Two  days  later  (April  30)  another  order  gave 
command  of  the  right  wing  to  General  Thomas, 
whose  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was 
added  to  it ;  it  also  organized  a  reserve  corps 
under  General  McClernand,  and  had  this 
provision : 

Major-General  Grant  will  retain  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  West  Tennessee,  including  the 
Army  Corps  of  the  Tennessee,  and  reports  will  be 
made  to  him  as  heretofore ;  but  in  the  present  move- 
ments he  will  act  as  second  in  command  under  the 
major-general  commanding  the  department. 

The  exact  intent  of  this  assignment  remains 
to  this  day  a  matter  of  doubt.  Nominally,  it 
advanced  Grant  in  rank  and  authority;  prac- 
tically, it  deprived  him  of  active  and  important 
duty.  Halleck  being  on  the  field  in  person  is- 
sued his  orders  directly  to  the  corps  command- 
er and  received  reports  from  them,  and  for 
about  two  months  Grant  found  himself  with- 
out serious  occupation.  The  position  becameso 
irksome  that  he  several  times  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, but  Halleck  refused;  though  he  finally 
allowed  him  to  go  for  a  season  into  a  species 
of  honorable  retirement,  by  removing  his 
headquarters  from  the  camp  of  the  main  army. 

Coming  to  the  front  so  soon  after  the  great 
battle,  Halleck  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  that  conflict,  for  all  his 
preparations  to  assume  the  offensive  were 
made  with  the  most  deliberate  caution.  It 
was  manifest  that  the  enemy  intended  to  de- 
fend Corinth,  and  necessarily  that  place  be- 
came his  first  objective.  With  all  the  efforts 
that  the  Confederate  (iovernment  could  make, 
however,  Beauregard  succeeded  in  bringing 


together  only  about  fifty  thousand  effective 
troops.  Halleck's  combined  armies  contained 
more  than  double  that  number ;  but  such  was 
his  fear  of  another  disaster,  that  his  advance 
upon  Corinth  was  not  like  an  invading  march, 
but  like  the  investment  of  a  fortress.  An  army 
carrying  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets,  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  General  Sherman, 
moved  upon  Corinth  "  with  pick  and  shovel." 
Intrenching,  bridge-building,  road-making,  . 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Former  carelessness  ' 
and  temerity  were  succeeded  by  a  fettering 
over-caution. 

The  Administration  expected  more  ener- 
getic campaigning  from  a  commander  of  Hal- 
leck's reputed  skill  and  the  brilliant  results 
realized  since  his  advent.  The  country  seemed 
at  the  culmination  of  great  events.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  success  had  smiled  al- 
most continuously  upon  the  Union  cause.  As  \ 
the  crowning  inspiration,  in  the  midst  of  his 
march  there  liad  come  the  joyful  news  of  Far- 
ragut's  triumph  and  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans. "  Troops  cannot  be  detached  from  here 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,"  telegraphed 
Halleck  to  Stanton.  "  We  are  now  at  the  en- 
emy's throat."  To  such  encouraging  assur- 
ances the  Administration  responded  with  every 
possible  exertion  of  reenforcement  and  sup- 
ply. But  days  succeeded  days,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  remained  deferred.  Nearly  a 
month  later,  when  reports  came  that  Halleck 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  Union 
army, —  that  of  Curtis  from  Arkansas, —  and 
these  reports  were  supplemented  by  intima- 
tions that  he  would  like  to  be  joined  by  a 
fifth  army  from  somewhere  else,  Mr.  Lincoln 
sent  him  a  letter  of  so  kindly  an  explanation, 
that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  things,  every 
word  was  a  stinging  rebuke  : 

Several  dispatches  from  Assistant-Secretary  Scott 
and  one  from  Governor  Morton,  asking  reenforcc- 
ments  for  you,  have  been  received.  I  beg  you  to  be  , 
assured  we  do  the  best  we  can.  I  mean  to  cast  no 
blame  when  I  tell  you  each  of  our  commanders  along 
our  line  from  Richmond  to  Corinth  supposes  himself 
to  be  confronted  by  numbers  superior  to  his  own. 
Under  this  pressure  we  thinned  the  line  on  the  Upper 
Potomac,  until  yesterday  it  was  broken  at  heavy  loss  to 
us  and  General  Banks  put  in  great  peril,  out  of  which 
he  is  not  yet  extricated  and  may  be  actually  captured. 
We  need  men  to  repair  this  breach,  and  have  them  not  • 
at  hand.  My  dear  general,  I  feel  justified  to  rely  very 
much  on  you.  I  believe  you  and  the  brave  officers  i 
and  men  with  you  can  and  will  get  the  victory  at 
Corinth.  1 

In  reply  Halleck  resorted  to  the  usual  ex- 
pedient of  reading  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
military  lecture.     May  26  he  wrote: 

rermit  me  to  remark  that  we  are  operating  upon  too 
many  points.  Richmond  and  Corinth  are  now  the 
great  strategical  points  of  war,  and  our  success  at  these 
points  should  be  insured  at  all  hazards. 
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His  herculean  effort  expended  itself  with-  struction  in  the  art  of  field  fortification,  there 

out  corresponding  result,  when,  a  week  later,  was  the  positive  possession   of  an   im]jortant 

he  marched  into  the  empty  intrenchments  of  railroad    center,   and    the    ajjparent    security 

Corinth,  only  to  find  that  tlie  fifty  thousand  of  western  and  central  Tennessee  from  rebel 

men  composing  Beauregard's  army  —  the  vital  occupation. 

strength  of  rebellion  in  the  West  —  were  re-  In  addition  to  these  it  had  one  yet  more 
treating  at  leisure  to  JJaldwin  and  Okalona,  immediate  and  valuable  military  result.  The 
railroad  towns  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  remaining  rebel  strongholds  on  the  upj^er 
It  had  required  but  two  days  for  the  rebel  army  Mississijjpi  were  now  so  completely  turned 
to  go  from  Corinth  to  the  Shiloh  battle-field,  that  they  were  no  longer  tenable.  Forts  Pil- 
Halleck  consumed  thirty-seven  days  to  pass  low  and  Randolph  were  hastily  evacuated  by 
over  the  same  distance  and  the  same  ground,  the  enemy,  and  the  Union  flotilla  took  pos- 
with  an  army  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  his  session  of  their  deserted  works  on  June  5. 
adversary.  Pope  had  reached  him  April  22,  Halleck  had  been  looking  somewhat  anxiously 
and  it  was  the  29th  of  May  when  the  Union  for  helj)  on  the  river,  and  had  complained  of 
army  was  within  assaulting  distance  of  the  the  unwillingness  of  the  gun-boats  to  run  ]>ast 
rebel  intrenchments.  The  campaign  had  ad-  the  Fort  Pillow  batteries  and  destroy  the  river 
vanced  with  scientific  precision,  and  attained  fleet  of  the  rei)els.  Flag-Ofticer  Davis  had  con- 
one  object  for  which  it  was  conducted :  it  sidered  the  risk  too  great  and  had  remained 
gained  the  fortifications  of  Corinth.  In  the  above  Fort  Pillow,  occupying  his  time  in 
end,  however,  it  proved  to  be  but  tlie  shell  of  harassing  the  works  by  a  continuous  bombard- 
the  expected  \ictory.  Beauregard  had  not  only  ment.  Now  that  the  way  was  opened  he  im- 
skillfully  disputed  the  advance  and  deceived  mediately  advanced  in  force,  and  at  night  of 
his  antagonist,  but  at  the  critical  moment  June  5  came  to  anchor  two  miles  above  the 
had  successfully  withdrawn  the  rebel  forces  city  of  Memphis.  His  flotilla  had  lately  re- 
to  wage  more  equal  conflict  on  other  fields,  ceived  a  notable  reiinforcement.  One  of  the 
The  enemy  evacuated  Corinth  on  the  night  many  energetic  inqjulses  which  Stanton  gave 
of  the  29th,  and  beyond  the  usual  demoraliza-  to  military  operations  in  the  first  few  months 
tion  which  attends  such  a  retrograde  move-  after  he  became  Secretary  of  War  was  his  em- 
ment  suftered  little,  for  Halleck  ordered  only  ])loyment  of  an  engineer  of  genius  and  daring, 
pursuit  enough  to  drive  him  to  a  convenient  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  to  extemporize  a  fleet  of 
distance.  The  achievement  was  the  triumph  steam  rams  for  service  on  the  Western  rivers, 
of  a  strategist,  not  the  success  of  a  general.  The  single  blow  by  which  the  iron  pirow  of 
Instead  of  seizing  his  opportunity  to  win  a  the  Merrimac  sunk  the  frigate  Coiit^ress  in 
great  battle  or  to  capture  an  army  by  siege,  he  Hampton  Roads,  during  the  famous  sea-fight 
had  simply  manoeuvred  the  enemy  out  of  between  the  Merriiiuu  and  the  Monitor,  had 
position.  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  this  novelty 

In  reporting  his  success  to  Washington,  in  marine  warfare.  EUet's  proposal  to  the  Sec- 
Halleck  of  course  magnified  its  value  to  the  retary  of  the  Navy,  to  try  it  on  the  Western 
utmost,*  and  for  the  moment  the  Administra-  rivers,  was  not  favorably  entertained ;  proba- 
tion, not  having  that  full  information  which  bly  because  the  Navy  Department  already 
afterward  so  seriously  diminished  the  estimate,  had  its  officers  and  its  appropriations  engaged 
accepted  the  report  in  good  faith  as  a  grand  in  other  more  methodical  and  ])ermanent  na- 
Union  triumph.  It  was  indeed  a  considera-  val  constructions.  But  the  eager  and  imj)a- 
ble  measure  of  success.  Besides  its  valuable  tient  Secretary  of  War  listened  to  Filet's  plans 
moral  effect  in  strengthening  the  patriotism  with  interest,  and  commissioned  him  to  col- 
and  the  confidence  of  the  North,  and  the  sec-  lect  such  suitable  river  craft  as  he  could  find 
ondary  military  advantage  that  the  combined  on  the  Ohio,  and  to  convert  them  post-haste 
Western  armies  gained  ni  the  two  months'  into  steam  rams,  "the  honorable  Secretary," 
strict  camp  discipline  and  active  practical  in-  reports   Filet,  "  expressing  the  hope  that  not 


*  Pope,  condensing  into  one  dispatches  from  Rose- 
crans,  Hamilton,  and  Granger,  telegraphed  to  Halleck  : 
"The  two  divisions  in  the  advance  under  Kosecrans  are 
slowly  and  cautiously  advancing  on  P>aKl\\  in  this  morn- 
ing, with  the  cavalry  on  both  flanks.  Hamilton  with  two 
divisions  is  at  Rienzi  and  between  there  and  Boonville, 
ready  to  move  forward  should  they  be  needed.  One 
brigade  from  the  reserve  occupies  Danville.  Kosecrans 
reports  this  morning  that  the  enemy  has  retreated  from 
Baldwin,  but  he  is  advancing  cautiously.  The  woods, 
for  miles,  are  full  of  stragglers  from  the  enemy,  who  are 
coming  in  in  squads.  Not  less  than  ten  thousand  men 
Vol.  XXXVI.— 93. 


are  thus  scattered  about,  who  will  come  in  within  a 
day  or  two."  deneral  Halleck  dispatched  to  the  War 
Department:  "("icneral  IV)]H',  with  40,000  men,  is  30 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  pushing  the  enemy  hard.  He 
already  reports  10,000  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the 
enemy,  and  15,000  stand  of  arms  captured."  This  dis- 
patch of  General  Halleck's  ma<le  a  great  sensation. 
The  expectation  that  the  stragglers  would  come  into 
the  national  camp  was  disajipointed ;  the  prisoners 
taken  were  few,  and  Pope  was  censured  for  making 
a  statement  of  fact  which  he  neither  made  nor  author- 
ized.    [Force,  "  From  Fort  Henry  tt)  Corinth. "1 
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more  than  twenty  days  would  be  consumed 
in  getting  them  ready  for  service."  Ellet  re- 
ceived his  orders  March  27.*  On  May  26 
he  joined  the  flotilla  of  Davis  with  a  fleet  of 
six  vessels,  formerly  swift  and  strong  river  tugs 
and  steamers,  but  now  strengthened  and  con- 
verted for  their  new  and  peculiar  service, 
and  these  accompanied  the  gun-boats  in  the 
advance  against  Memphis.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  6  the  rebel  flotilla  of  eight  gun- 
boats was  discovered  in  front  of  the  city  pre- 
paring for  tight,  and  there  occurred  another 
of  the  many  dramatic  naval  combats  of  the 
war. 

The  eight  rebel  gun-boats  ranged  them- 
selves in  two  lines  abreast  the  city.  The  hills 
of  Memphis  were  covered  with  thousands  of 
spectators.  With  the  dawn  five  of  the  Union 
gun-boats  began  backing  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, holding  their  heads  against  the  strong 
current  to  insure  easier  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel.  The  steam  rams  were  yet 
tied  up  to  the  river  bank.  Soon  the  rebel  flo- 
tilla opened  fire  on  the  Union  gun- boats,  to 
which  the  latter  replied  with  spirit.  Four  of 
Ellet's  rams,  hearing  the  guns,  cast  loose  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict.  One  of  them  dis- 
abled her  rudder,  and  another,  mistaking  her 
orders,  remained  out  of  fighting  distance.  But 
the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Monarch,  pass- 
ing swiftly  between  the  gun-boats,  dashed  into 
the  rebel  line.  The  gun-boats,  now  turning 
their  heads  down  the  stream,  hastily  followed. 
There  was  a  short  and  quick  melee  of  these  un- 
couth-looking river  monsters,  ram  crashing  in- 
to ram  and  gun-boat  firing  into  gun-boat  in  a 
confusion  of  attack  and  destruction.  In  twenty 
minutes  four  rebel  vessels  and  one  Union  ram 
were  sunk  or  disabled.  At  this  the  other  four 
rebel  vessels  turned  and  fled  down-stream,  and 
in  a  running  pursuit  of  an  hour,  extending  some 
ten  miles,  three  additional  vessels  of  the  enemy 
were  captured  or  destroyed.  The  Confeder- 
ate fleet  was  almost  annihilated;  only  one  of 
their  gun-boats  escaped.  The  two  disabled 
Union  ships  were  soon  raised  and  repaired, 
but  the  ram  fleet  had  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss.  Its  commander,  Ellet,  was  wounded  by 
a  pistol-shot,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died 
two  weeks  later.  The  combat  was  witnessed 
by  Jeff.  Thompson,  commanding  the  city  with 
a  small  detachment  of  rebel  troops.  In  his  re- 
port of  the  affair  he  mentions  that "  we  were  hur- 
ried in  our  retirement  from  Memphis,"  and  that 
afternoon  the  Union  flag  floated  over  the  city. 


The  naval  victory  of  Memphis  supplemented 
and  completed  the  great  Tennessee  campaigns 
begun  by  Grant's  reconnaissance  of  January 
9.  A  division  of  Buell's  army  under  General 
Mitchell  had  in  the  meanwhile  occupied  and 
held  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River  between 
Tuscumbia  and  Stevenson;  and  thus  the 
frontier  of  rebellion  had  been  pushed  down 
from  middle  Kentucky  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

But  the  invading  movement  following  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee  River  had  expended  its 
advantage;  the  initial  point  of  a  new  cam- 
paign had  been  reached.  We  are  left  in  doubt 
under  what  conviction  Halleck  formed  his 
next  plans,  for  he  determined  to  dissolve  and 
scatter  the  magnificent  army  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  his  hand  and 
eye;  apparently  in  violation  of  the  very  mili- 
tary theory  he  had  formulated  two  weeks  be- 
fore, when  he  said,  "  We  are  operating  on  too 
many  points."  In  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  9th  of  June  he  announced  his 
purpose  to  do  three  distinct  things:  First,  to 
hold  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad; 
secondly,  to  send  relief  to  Curtis  in  Arkansas; 
thirdly,  to  send  troops  to  east  Tennessee.  To 
these  three  he  added  a  fourth  purpose  in  a 
dispatch  of  June  12  : 

If  the  combined  fleet  of  Farragut  and  Davis  fail  to 
take  Viclvsburg,  I  will  send  an  expedition  for  that  pur- 
pose as  soon  as  I  can  reenforce  General  Curtis. 

Up  to  this  point  the  country's  estimate  of 
General  Halleck's  military  ability  had  steadily 
risen,  but  several  serious  errors  of  judgment 
now  arrested  his  success.  The  greatest  of 
these  errors,  perhaps,  was  the  minor  impor- 
tance he  seems  to  have  attached  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  have  mentioned  the  victory  of  Farragut, 
and  we  need  now  to  follow  the  upward  course 
of  his  fleet.  After  receiving  the  surrender  of 
New  Orleans  in  the  last  days  of  April,  he 
promptly  pushed  on  an  advance  section  of  his 
shi])s  up  the  Mississippi,  which  successively, 
and  without  serious  op])Osition,  received  the 
surrender  of  all  the  important  cities  below 
Vicksburg,  where  Farragut  himself  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  May.  Vicksburg  proved  to  be  the 
most  defensible  position  on  the  Mississippi,  by 
reason  of  the  high  bluffs  at  and  about  the 
city.  The  Confederates  had  placed  such  faith 
in  their  defenses  of  the  ui)per  river,  at  Colum- 
bus, Island  No,  10,  and  Fort  Pillow,  that  no 


"  In  resfKmsc  to  that  order  I  selected  three  of  the  est  part,  and  8  feet  hold.    At  New  Albany  I  secured  a 

strongest  and   swiftest  stern-wheel  coal  tow-boats  at  boat  of  about  the  same  length  but  rather  less  beam, 

Pittsbare,  of  which  the  averaj,'e  dimensions  are  about  and  subsequently  I   selected  another  at  Cincinnati,  of 

170  feet  fenpth,  30  feet  beam,  and  over  5  feel  hold.    At  about  the  same  class  as  tlic  last,  and  sent  her  to  Madi- 

Cincinnatt   I  selected  two  side-wheel  boats,  of  which  son  to  be  fitted  out.     [Ellet  to  McCunnigle,  April  27, 

the  largest  is  180  feet  long,  37;^  feet  beam  in  the  wid-  1862.    War  Records.] 
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early  steps  were  taken  to  fortify  Vicksburg ; 
but  when  Farragut  passed  and  captured  the 
lower  forts  and  the  upper  defenses  fell,  the 
rebels  made  what  haste  they  could  to  create 
a  formidable  barrier  to  navigation  at  Vicks- 
burg.  Beauregard  sent  plans  for  fortifications 
while  he  was  yet  disputing  Halleck's  advance 
from  Shiloh  to  Corinth;  and  Lovell  at  New 
Orleans,  retreating  before  Farragut's  invasion, 
shipped  the  heavy  guns  he  could  no  longer 
keep,  and  sent  five  regiments  of  Confederate 
troops,  which  he  could  no  longer  use,  to  erect 
the  works.  These  reached  their  destination  on 
May  12,  and  continuing  the  labors  and  prep- 
arations already  begun,  he  had  six  batteries 
ready  for  service  on  Farragut's  arrival.  Re- 
membering these  dates  and  numbers,  we  can 
realize  the  unfortunate  results  of  Halleck's 
dilatory  Corinth  campaign.  He  had  then  been 
in  command,  for  a  whole  month,  of  forces 
double  those  of  his  antagonist.  If,  instead  of 
digging  his  way  from  Shiloh  to  Corinth  "  with 
pick  and  shovel,"  he  had  forced  such  a  prompt 
march  and  battle  as  his  overwhelming  numbers 
gave  him  power  to  do,  the  inevitable  defeat 
or  retreat  of  his  enemy  would  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  advance  of  Farragut  with  an 
army  detachment  sufticient  to  eftect  the  re- 
duction of  Vicksburg  with  only  slight  resistance 
and  delay.  Such  a  movement  ought  to  have 
followed  by  all  the  rules  of  military  and  po- 
litical logic.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
outranked  every  other  ^^'estern  military  enter- 
prise in  importance  and  urgency.  It  would 
effectually  sever  four  great  States  from  the 
rebel  Confederacy;  it  would  silence  doubt  at 
home  and  extinguish  smoldering  intervention 
abroad  ;  it  would  starve  the  rebel  armies  and 
feed  the  cotton  operatives  of  Europe.  There 
would  have  been  ample  time  ;  for  he  was  ad- 
vised as  early  as  the  27th  of  April  that  New 
Orleans  had  been  captured  and  that  Farra- 
gut had  "  orders  to  push  up  to  Memphis  im- 
mediately," and  he  ought  to  have  prepared  to 
meet  him. 

No  such  cooperation,  however,  greeted 
Farragut.  Reaching  Vicksburg,  his  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  Avas  refused. 
The  batteries  were  at  such  a  height  that  his 
guns  could  have  no  effect  against  them.  Only 
two  regiments  of  land  forces  accompanied  the 
fleet.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans,  which  he  reached  about 
the  I  St  of  June.  Here  he  met  orders  from 
Washington  communicating  the  great  desire 
of  the  Administration  to  have  the  river  opened, 
and  directing  further  efforts  on  his  part  to  that 
end.  Farragut  took  immediate  measures  to 
comply  with  this  requirement.  His  task  had 
already  become  more  difficult.  The  enemy 
quickly  comprehended  the  advantage  which 


the  few  high  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  aflordcd 
them,  if  not  to  obstruct,  at  least  to  harass 
and  damage  the  operations  of  a  fleet  unsup- 
]jorted  by  land  forces.  The  places  which  had 
been  surrendered  were,  on  the  retirement  of 
the  shijjs,  again  occupied,  and  batteries  were 
soon  raised,  which,  though  unable  to  cope  with 
larger  vessels,  became  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous to  transports,  and  were  intermittently 
used  or  abandoned  as  the  advantage  or  neces- 
sity of  the  enemy  dictated. 

Farragut  again  reached  Vicksburg  about 
June  25,  accompanied  this  time  by  Porter  with 
sixteen  of  his  mortar-boats,  and  by  General 
AVilliams  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Union 
troojjs.  The  mortar-sloops  were  placed  in  jjo- 
sition  and  bombarded  the  rebel  works  on  the 
27th.  On  the  morning  of  June  28,  before  day- 
light, Farragut's  ships,  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
tinued bombardment,  made  an  attack  on  the 
Vicksburg  Ijaiteries,  and  most  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  up  the  ri\er  with  compara- 
tively small  loss.  Here  he  found  Ellet  — brother 
of  hnii  who  was  wounded  at  Memphis  —  with 
some  vessels  of  the  ram  fleet,  who  carried  the 
news  to  the  gun-l)oat  flotilla  under  Davis  yet 
at  Memphis.  This  flotilla  now  also  descended 
the  river  and  joined  Farragut  on  the  ist  of 

July. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  dispatch  heretofore 
quoted,  that  Halleck  ex])ected  the  combined 
naval  and  gun-boat  forces  to  reduce  the  Vicks- 
burg defenses,  but  also  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  failure,  he  would  send  an  army  to  help 
them.  The  lapse  of  two  weeks  served  to 
modify  this  intention.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
who  had  probably  received  news  of  Farragut's 
first  failure  to  pass  the  Vicksburg  batteries, 
telegraphed  him  (on  June  23)  to  examine  the 
project  of  a  canal  to  cut  off  Vicksburg,  sug- 
gested by  General  Butler  and  others.  Hal- 
leck replied  (on  June  28),  "  It  is  impossible  to 
send  forces  to  Vicksburg  at  present,  but  I  will 
give  the  matter  very  full  attention  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit.'  That  same  dav 
Farragut  passed  above  the  batteries,  and  of  this 
result  Halleck  was  informeil  by  Grant,  who 
was  at  Memphis.  (Grant's  disi)atch  added  an 
erroneous  item  of  news  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  troops  with  Farragut.  l)Ut  more  trust- 
worthy mformation  soon  reached  Halleck  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  application  from  Farragut 
for  help.  To  this  appeal  Halleck  again  felt 
himself  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative,  July 
3,  1862: 

Tlie  scattered  and  weakened  condition  of  my  forces 
renders  it  impossible  (or  me,  at  the  present,  to  detach 
any  troops  to  cooperate  with  you  on  Vicksburg.  Prob- 
ably I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
troops  more  concentrated.  This  may  delay  the  clearing 
of  tlie  river,  but  its  accomplishment  will  be  certain  in 
a  few  weeks. 
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The  hopeful  promise  with  which  the  tele- 
gram closed  dwindled  away  during  the  eleven 
davs  that  followed.  On 'the  14th  of  July 
Stanton  asked  him  the  direct  question: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  desires  to  know  ^vhether 
you  haye.  or  intend  to  have,  any  land  force  to  cooperate 
in  the  operations  at  Vicksburg.  Please  inform  me 
immediately,  inasmuch  as  orders  he  intenas  to  give 
will  depend  on  your  answer. 

The  answer  this  time  was  short  and  conclu- 
sive. '*  I  cannot  at  present  give  Commodore 
Farragut  any  aid  against  Vicksburg." 

A  cooperative  land  force  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000  men,  Farragut  estimated  in  his  report 
of  June  28,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  take 
the  works.  If  we  compare  the  great  end  to  be 
attained  with  the  smallness  of  the  detachment 
thought  necessary,  there  remains  no  reason- 
able explanation  why  Halleck  should  not 
have  prompdy  sent  it.  But  the  chance  had 
been  lost.  The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  were 
falling  so  rapidly  that  Farragut  dared  not 
tarry  in  the  river ;  and  in  accordance  wath  or- 
ders received  from  the  Department  on  July  20, 
he  again  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans. 

If  Halleck's  refusal  to  help  Farragut  take 
Vicksburg  seems  inexplicable,  it  is  yet  more 
difficult  to  understand  the  apparently  sudden 
cessation  of  all  his  former  military  activity,  and 
his  proposal,  just  at  the  point  when  his  army 
had  gathered  its  greatest  strength  and  effi- 
ciency, abruptly  to  termmate  his  main  cam- 
paign, and,  in  effect,  go  into  summer  quarters. 
He  no  longer  talked  of  splitting  secession  in 
twain  in  one  month,  or  of  being  at  the  enemy's 
throat.  He  no  longer  pointed  out  the  waste 
of  precious  time,  and  uttered  no  further  com- 
plaint about  his  inability  to  control  Buell's 
army.  His  desires  had  been  gratified.  He 
commanded  half  of  the  military  area  within 
the  Union ;  he  had  three  armies  under  his 
own  eye;  the  enemy  was  in  flight  before 
him ;  he  could  throw  double  numbers  of  men 
at  any  given  point.  At  least  two  campaigns 
of  overshadowing  importance  invited  his  re- 
sistless march.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  success, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  with  fortune 
thrusting  opportunity  upon  him,  he  came  to  a 
sudden  halt,  folded  his  contented  arms,  and  im- 
itated the  conduct  that  he  wrongfully  imjjuted 
to  Grant  after  Donelson — "  Satisfied  with  his 
victory,  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  it  without  re- 
gard to  the  future."  In  a  long  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  June  25,  after  review- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  and 

•  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  of  Brigadier- 
General  McPhcrson,  supermtendent  of  railroads,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  opened  367  miles 
of  road  in  less  than  one  month,  besides  repairing  a 
number  of  locomotives  and  cars  which  were  captured 


pronouncing  it  very  good,  he  asks,  apparently 
as  the  main  question,  "  Can  we  carry  on  any 
summer  campaign  without  having  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  men  on  the  sick-list  ?  "  This  idea 
seems  to  dominate  his  thought  and  to  decide 
his  action.  Buell  had  been  ordered  eastward 
on  a  leisurely  march  towards  Chattanooga. 
Halleck  proposed  to  plant  the  armies  of  Grant 
and  of  Pope  on  the  healthy  uplands  of  northern 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  as  mere  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Having  personally  wrested  Corinth 
from  the  enemy,  he  exaggerated  its  strategical 
value.  As  a  terminal  point  in  the  southward 
campaign,  along  the  Ime  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  its  chief  use  was  to  aid  in  opening  the 
Mississippi  River  by  turning  the  Confeder- 
ate fortifications  from  Columbus  to  Memphis. 
Those  strongholds  once  in  Federal  possession, 
Corinth  inevitably  fell  into  a  secondary  role, 
especially  since  the  summer  droughts  ren- 
dered the  Tennessee  River  useless  as  a  mili- 
tary highway. 

Carrying  out  this  policy  of  Halleck,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Western  armies  of  the  Union 
wasted  time  and  strength  guarding  a  great  area 
of  rebel  territory  unimportant  for  military  uses, 
and  which  could  have  been  better  protected 
by  an  active  forward  movement.  The  secur- 
ity and  the  supply  of  Corinth  appears  to  have 
been  the  central  purpose.  Buell  was  delayed 
in  his  march  thoroughly  to  repair  the  railroad 
from  Corinth  eastward  towards  Chattanooga. 
Other  detachments  of  the  army  were  employed 
to  repair  the  railroads  westward  from  Corinth 
to  Memphis,  and  northward  from  Corinth  to 
Columbus.  For  several  months  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  combined  armies  were  diverted 
from  their  more  legitimate  duty  of  offensive 
war  to  tedious  labor  on  these  local  railroads ;  * 
much  of  the  repairs  being  destroyed,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  performed,  by  daring  guerrilla  hos- 
tilities, engendered  and  screened  amidst  the 
surrounding  sentiment  of  disloyalty. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  Halleck's 
personal  supervision  in  these  tasks  might  have 
produced,  for  at  this  juncture  came  a  culmi- 
nation of  events  that  transferred  him  to  an- 
other field  of  duty ;  but  the  legacy  of  policy, 
plans,  and  orders  that  he  left  behind  contrib- 
uted to  render  the  whole  Western  campaign 
sterile  throughout  the  second  half  of  1862. 

The  infatuation  of  Halleck  in  thus  tying  up 
the  Western  forces  in  mere  defensive  inaction 
comes  out  in  still  stronger  light  in  the  incident 
that  follows,  but  it  especially  serves  to  show 
once  more  how,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the 

from  the  enemy  greatly  injured.  Indeed,  the  wood- 
work of  most  of  the  cars  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  all  tliis  work  has  been  done  by  details  from  the 
army.  [Halleck  to  Stanton,  July  7,  1862.  War  Rec- 
ords.] 
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East,  President  Lincoln  treated  his  military 
commanders,  not  with  ignorant  interference, 
as  has  been  so  often  alleged,  but  with  the 
most  fatherly  indul.^ence.  Future  chapters 
will  describe  the  complete  failure  in  the  East 
of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  McClelkin 
against  Richmond,  and  which,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  brought  to  Halleck  an  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  28th,  immediately 
to  detach  and  send  25,000  men  to  assist  that 
imperiled  enterprise.  The  necessity  was  de- 
clared "  imperative."  "  But  in  detaching  your 
force,"  explained  the  order,  "the  iWsident 
directs  that  it  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  you  to  hold  your  ground  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  against  Chattanooga 
and  east  Tennessee."  Halleck  took  instant 
measures  to  obey  the  order,  but  said  in  reply 
:hat  it  would  jeopardize  the  ground  gained  in 
fennessee  and  involve  the  necessity  of  aban- 
loning  Buell's  east  Tennessee  expedition.  This 
•esult  the  President  had  in  advance  declared 
nadmissible.  Pie  now  telegraphed  emphatic- 
illy  on  June  30 : 

^Vould  he  very  glad  of  25,000  infantry  —  no  artillery 
)r  cavalry  ;  but  please  do  not  send  a  man  if  it  endan- 
gers any  place  you  deem  important  to  hold,  or  if  it 
orccs  you  to  give  up  or  weaken  or  delay  the  expedi- 
ion  against  Chattanooga.  To  take  and  hold  the  rail- 
oad  at  or  east  of  Cleveland,  in  east  Tennessee,  I  think 
ully  as  important  as  the  taking  and  holding  of  Rich- 
nond.* 

This  request,  but  accompanied  by  the  same 
:aution  and  condition,  was  repeated  by  the 
'resident  on  July  2;  and  again,  under  the 
prompting  of  extreme  need,  Lincoln  on  July 

sent  a  diminished  request,  still,  however, 
isisting  that  no  risk  be  incurred  in  the  West: 

Vou  do  not  know  how  much  you  would  oblige  us 
,  without  abandoning  any  of  your  positions  or  plans, 
ou  could  promptly  send  us  eve'n  ten  thousand  infantry, 
an  you  not  ?  Some  part  of  the  Corinth  army  is  cer- 
iinly  fighting  McClellan  in  front  of  Richmond.  Pris- 
ners  are  in  our  hands  from  the  late  Corinth  army. 
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if  tins  army  is  seriously  diminished  the  Chattanooga 
expedition  must  be  revoked  or  the  hope  of  holding 
south-west  Tennessee  abantloncd.  I  must  earnestly 
protest  against  surrendering  what  has  cost  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  wliich  in  a  military  point  of 
view  is  worth  more  than  Richmond. 

He  had  already,  in  a  previous  telegram 
(July  I ),  acknowledged  and  exercised  the  dis- 
cretion which  Lincoln  gave  him,  replying, 
I'  Your  telegram,  just  received,  saves  western 
Tennessee." 

It  was  found  by  the  Washington  authorities 
that  the  early  reports  of  McClellan's  reverses 
had  been  unduly  exaggerated,  and  that  by 
straining  resources  in  the  East,  the  Western 
armies  might  be  left  undiminished.  But  with 
this  conviction  President  Lincoln  also  reached 
the  decision  that  the  failure  of  the  Richmond 
campaign  must  be  remedied  by  radical  meas- 
ures. To  devise  new  plans,  to  elaborate  and 
initiate  new  movements,  he  needed  the  help  of 
the  highest  attainable  professional  skill.  None 
seemed  at  the  moment  so  available  as  that  of 
Halleck.  Under  his  administration  order  had 
come  out  of  chaos  in  Missouri,  and  under  his 
guiding  control,  however  feeble  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  that  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
Western  armies  had  won  the  victories  of  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge,  Shiloh,  Isl- 
and No.  10,  and  Corinth.  It  was  a  record  of 
steady  success,  which  justified  the  belief  that 
a  general  had  been  found  who  might  be  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  war  in  its 
larger  combinations.  The  weakness  of  his 
present  plans  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
Accordingly  on  the  nth  of  July  this  order 
was  made  by  the  President : 

That  Major-General  Henrv  W.  Halleck  be  assigned 
to  command  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United  .States 
as  General-in-Chief,  and  that  he  repair  to  this  capital 
so  soon  as  he  can  with  safety  to  the  positions  and  op- 
erations within  the  department  under  his  charge. 


In  Halleck's  response  on  the  following  day 
:  is  important  to  notice  the  difference  in  the 
pmions  entertained  by  the  two  men  upon  this 
oint.  Lincoln  wished  to  gain  east  Tennes- 
^e,  Halleck  desired  to  hold  west  Tennessee, 
'he  distinction  is  essential,  for  we  shall  see 
lat  while  Halleck's  policy  prevailed,  it  tended 
rgely,  if  not  principally,  to  thwart  the  reali- 
ition  of  Lincoln's  earnest  wish.  Halleck  tel- 
;raphed : 

For  the  last  week  there  has  been  great  uneasiness 
nong  Union  men  in  Tennessee  on  account  of  the  secret 
ganizations  of  insurgents  to  cooperate  in  any  attack  of 
eenemyon  our  lines.  Every  commanding  officer  from 
ashville  to  Memphis  has  asked  for  reenforcements. 
nder  these  circumstances  I  submitted  the  question 
sending  troops  to  Richmond  to  the  principal  officers 
my  command.  They  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
*  War  Records. 


It  seemed  at  the  moment  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  In  his  short  Corinth  campaign 
Halleck  had  substantially  demonstrated  his 
unfitness  for  the  leadership  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  He  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  com- 
ing away  from  his  department  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  thinker  and  not  a 
worker;  his  proper  place  was  in  the  military 
study  and  not  in  the  camp.  No  other  soldier 
in  active  service  equaled  him  in  the  technical 
and  theoretical  acquirements  of  his  profession. 
The  act  of  the  President  in  bringing  him  to 
Washington  restored  him  to  his  rnore  natural 
duty. 

In  following  the  future  career  of  Halleck, 
one  of  the  incidents  attending  this  transfer 
needs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  the  change  came  in  the  President's  dis- 
patch of  the  2(1  of  July  which  asked  :  "  Please 
tell  me  could  you  not  make  me  a  flying  visit 
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for  consultation  without  endangering  the  ser- 
vice in  your  department  ?  "  A  tew  days  later 
one  of  the  President's  friends  went  from  Wash- 
ington to  Corinth  bearing  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Halleck,  explaming  among  other 
things  : 

I  know  the  object  of  his  visit  to  you.  He  has  my 
cheerful  consent  to  go.  but  not  my  direction.  He 
wishes  to  get  vou  .and  part  of  your  force,  one  or  both, 
to  come  here.'  Vou  already  know  I  siiould  he  exceed- 
ingly glad  of  this  if  in  your  judgment  it  could  be  done 
without  endangering  positions  and  operations  m  the 
Southwest. 

To  this  Halleck  replied  on  July  lo: 

Governor  Sprague  is  here.  If  I  were  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington I  could  advise  but  one  thing — to  place  all  the 
forces  in  North  Carolina,  ^■irginia,  and  Washington  un- 
der one  head  and  hold  that  head  responsible  for  the 
result. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Halleck  measured  fully  the 
import  of  his  language ;  or  whether  he  real- 
ized the  danger  and  burden  of  the  responsi- 
bility which,  if  he  did  not  invite,  he  at  least 
thus' voluntarily  assumed.  Nominally  he  be- 
came General-in-Chief,  but  in  actual  practice 
his  genius  fell  short  of  the  high  requirements 
of  that  great  station.  While  he  rendered  memo- 
rable service  to  the  Union,  his  judgment  and 
courage  sometimes  quailed  before  the  momen- 
tous requirements  of  his  office,  and  thrust  back 
upon  the  President  the  critical  acts  which  over- 
awed him.  In  reality,  therefore,  he  was  from 
the  first  only  what  he  afterward  became  by  tech- 
nical orders  —  the  President's  chief-of-staff. 

Before  Halleck's  transfer  to  Washington 
he  had  ordered  Buell  lo  move  into  east  Ten- 
nessee, but  that  commander  never  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  great  military  and  political 
importance  of  such  a  movement.  He  consid- 
ered the  defense  of  west  Tennessee  a  more 
essential  object ;  and  while  his  mind  was  en- 
gaged in  that  direction,  Bragg  jjlanned  and 
carried  into  effect  a  campaign  into  Kentucky 
that  threatened  at  one  time  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  Union  cause  in 
that  region.  He  moved  northward  early  in 
Septeml>er,  1862,  Kirby  Smith  preceding  him 
with  a  strong  detachment  by  way  of  Cumber- 
land (iap,  which  marched  without  successful 
opposition  almost  to  the  Ohio  River.  Buell, 
believing  that  Bragg's  real  object  was  Nash- 
ville, made  such  dispositions  that  Bragg  got 
a  long  start  before  him  in  the  race  to  Louis- 
ville. He  would,  in  fact,  have  had  that  city 
at  his  mercy  if  he  had  not  left  the  direct  road 
and  turned  to  the  right  to  join  Kirby  Smith 
at  F'rankfort  to  assist  in  the  melancholy  farce 
of  inaugurating  a  Confederate  governor  for 


Kentucky.  Buell  thus  reached  Louisville  and 
immediately  marched  south  in  pursuit  of  Bragg. 
He  overtook  his  army  at  Perry  ville  and  fought, 
on  the  Sth  of  October,  a  severe  but  indecisive 
battle  ;  Buell  kept  the  field  and  Bragg  retired 
in  the  night,  and  hurried  out  of  Kentucky  at  a 
})ace  that  soon  distanced  his  antagonist.  The 
President  renewed  his  earnest  solicitations  to 
Buell  to  occupy  east  Tennessee;  Buell  thought 
this  imi)racticable,  and  was  relieved  of  com- 
mand on  the  24th  of  October,  and  General 
Rosecrans  Avas  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Rosecrans  paid  •  little  attention  as  Buell 
had  done  to  the  6.  .ers  of  the  President  for 
the  occupation  of  east  Tennessee.  He  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Nashville,  completed 
and  strengthened  his  communications,  and  ni 
the  latter  part  of  December  moved  upon  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  who  had  gone  into  Avinter  quarters 
at  Murfreesboro'.  The  two  armies  came  within 
sight  of  each  other  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  December,  1862,  and  the  next  morning  at 
daybreak  each  general  moved  to  the  fight,  in 
pursuance  of  plans  that  were  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  each  other — Rosecrans  having  or- 
dered his  left  wmg  to  strike  Bragg's  right, 
double  it  up  and  take  the  position  at  Murfrees- 
boro' in  reverse,  while  Bragg  proposed  to  crush 
the  right  wing  of  Rosecrans,  and  swinging 
the  Confederate  army  around  pivoting  on  its 
right  to  cut  the  Laiion  force  oftTrom  Nashville. 
Bragg  struck  the  first  blow  with  so  much  vigor 
that  Rosecrans  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
movement  on  the  Confederate  right  and  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  the  defense  of  his  own 
position;  and  in  spite  of  his  utmost  eftbrts. 
and  the  distinguished  bravery  with  which  he 
was  supported  by  Thomas,  Sheridan,  and 
others,  he  lost  ground  all  day,  and  at  night 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies  were  almost  per- 
pendicular to  those  that  they  had  occupied  ir 
the  morning.  But  Bragg  had  lost  so  severely 
in  this  (lay's  fighting  that  he  was  unable  tc 
]nirsue  his  advantage  on  the  ist  of  January 
1863;  and  on  the  2d  Rosecrans  resumed  tht 
offensive  on  his  left  with  such  success  thai 
Bragg!  found  himself  forced  to  abandon  tht 
field  in  the  night.  The  losses  on  both  side; 
were  appalling,  and  the  result  of  the  fight  wa; 
so  damaging  to  Bragg  that  he  was  unable  t( 
resume  active  operations  during  the  winter  o: 
spring,  and  was,  in  fact,  so  weakened,  tha 
when,  in  the  simimer  of  1863,  Rosecrans  a 
last  marched  against  him,  he  gave  up  his  ])0 
sitions  one  after  another,  until  the  Union  arm} 
occupied,  in  Sei)tember,  without  striking  a  blow 
the  coveterl  and  important  mountain  fortres: 
of  Chattanooga. 
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2<1ITH   emotions  of  mingled 

l)ain  and  [jleasure,  akin  to 

,    those  that  come  at  hearing 

Jl  once  again  a  famihar  air, 

,;j^  the  echo  of  whose  last  ca- 
'^fi^  dence  vanished  years  ago, 
~'^*=*  so  the  ^reminiscences  of 
the  many  makeshifts  and 
jxpedients  for  maintaining  life  and  a  degree  of 
::omfort  recur  to  the  minds  of  those  w  ho,  in 
;he  Southern  Confederacy,  struggled  through 
the  period  embraced  witliin  the  years  1861  and 
1865.  The  blood-stained  battle-fields  where 
:he  hosts  of  contending  armies  met  in  deadly 
:onflict  witnessed  no  liner  examples  of  cour- 
•ge  and  self-abnegation  tlian  did  the  chimney- 
ides  and  roof-trees  of  those  times,  where  the 
agged  rebels  had  left  wives  and  mothers  and 
:hildren  and  slaves  to  keep  the  household  gods 
ogether,  to  raise  the  stint  of  corn  and  wine 
ind  oil,  and  to  tend  the  flocks  whereby  they 
dl  might  be  clothed  and  fed. 

It  savors  more  of  the  ludicrous,  perhaps, 
han  of  the  desperately  serious  to  be  told  in 
hese  latter  days  of  how  great  an  amount  of 
noney  it  took  then  to  buy  even  the  scant  sup- 
)lies  of  food  and  clothes  which  served  to  ward 
>ff  cold  and  subdue  hunger.    If  the  State  mili- 
ia  officer  of  the  present  who  arrays  his  fine 
igure  in  the  prescribed  uniform  of  his  com- 
iiand,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  some  fifty  or 
Lxty  dollars,  had  worn  the  Confederate  "  army 
,;orms"  on  his  sleeve  some  twenty  odd  years 
pk,  he  then  could  not  have  disported  himself 
1  such  an  outfit  of  trousers,  coat,  and  vest  for  a 
2SS  sum  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
f  the  currency  at  that  time  in  vogue  south  of 
lason  and  Dixon's  line.     Or  had  he  been 
tien  as  now,  perchance,  a  i>eau  sahreur,  as 
ame  of  that  day  were,  with  a  love  for  the 
omp  and  circumstance  of  war,  though  pos- 
2ssing  withal  the  fine  spirit  of  the  gants  glaccs 
f  De  Preslin  at  Rethel,  in  the  war  of  the 
ronde,  he  doubtless  would  have  afifected  the 
opular  fashion  of  a  soft  slouch  hat  with  a  black 
lunie  waving  from  it  and  the  brim  upheld  by 
glittering  star,;  and  this  gay  headgear  would 
ave  cost  him  a  cool  two  hundred  dollars  of 
Confederate  currency.    But  they  were  i^w  in 
umber  who  could  wear  fine  uniforms  even  in 
le  earlier  days  of  the  conflict ;  and  in  the 
.tter  years  the  prices  of  all  commodities  rose 
I  a  steady  scale  —  save  only  that  of  one, 
hich  remained  for  the   most  part  steadfast 
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and  iiumovable  from  first  to  last,  and  that  one 
was  military  service. 

The  privilege  of  fighting,  bleeding,  and  even 
dying  for  one's  unhappy  country  was  in  those 
days  an  inestimable  boon  which  outweighed 
every  sordid  consideration  of  Confederate 
promises  to  pay  — at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
the  higher  authorities;  and  when  a  pound  of 
tea  from  Nassau  brought  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  a  pair  of  cavalry  boots  six  hundred  dol- 
lars in  that  ridiculous  medium  of  exchange, 
the  pay  of  the  private  soldier  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  about  eight  dollars  a 
month !  Though  there  be  something  ludicrous 
in  it  all,  the  humor  of  it  touches  so  nearly  the 
outer  edge  of  the  heroic  as  to  seem  strangely 
like  pathos. 

Even  where  the  money  was  to  be  had,  the 
materials  for  handsome  uniforms  were  not; 
and  It  is  said  that  the  insignia  of  rank  on  the 
sleeves  and  collar  of  a  distinguished  Confeder- 
ate general  were  made  by  his  wife  from  pieces 
of  yellow  flannel  which  before  the  war  had 
been  one  of  his  children's  petticoats. 

Style  and  material  were,  after  all,  mere  mat- 
ters of  individual  gratification ;  for  the  army 
cared  little  what  manner  of  raiment  officers 
or  comrades  wore,  save  to  make  "  b'iled " 
shirts,  and  a  superfluity  of  finery  wherever 
visible,  subjects  of  infinite  jest.  The  soldier- 
were  as  ready  to  cheer  the  dingy  little  forage 
cap  of  the  puritan  Stonewall  Jackson  when  he 
trotted  down  the  lines  as  to  salute  with  ap- 
plause the  plumed  chapeau  of  the  dashing  cav- 
alier Stuart. 

The  traditional  rebel  soldier  in  the  persim- 
mon tree,  who  told  his  captain  that  he  was 
eating  the  green  persimmons  in  order  to  fit  his 
mouth  to  the  size  of  his  rations,  epitomized 
in  his  epigrammatic  speech  the  history  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Southern  States, 
both  in  the  field  and  at  home,  tluring  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion.  After  the  seaports  of  the 
South  had  once  become  thoroughly  blockaded, 
it  was  a  continuous,  and  in  the  end  unavail- 
ing, struggle  on  the  ])art  of  the  people  of  the 
Confetleracy  to  accommodate  the  status  of 
supply  to  that  of  demand. 

After  the  war  ended,  a  monthly  magazine 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  records  of  the 
war  from  a  So-ithern  standpoint,  and  soon 
perishing  in  the  vain  endeavor,  published  a 
rude  wood-cut,  which,  with  its  concomitant 
inscription,  expressed  with  great  pith  and  point 
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the  extremities  to  which  soldiers  and  homefolk 
alike  were  reduced  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
contest.  It  represented  two  lank,  lean,  lan- 
tern-jawed Confederates  in  a  blackberry  patch. 
One  of  them,  on  his  knees,  the  more  readily 
to  reach  the  palatable  fruit,  is  lookhig  upward 
at  his  comrade  with  a  grim  smile,  and  saying : 

''  They  can't  starve  us,  nohow,  as  long  as 
blackberries  last." 

The  vein  of  his  self-gratulation  and  assur- 
ance is  readily  acquiesced  in  and  reenforced 
bv  the  other,  who  responds  in  a  spirit  of  apt 
commendation,  and  with  an  even  larger  and 
more  catholic  faith : 

"  Naw,  sir !  And  not  as  long  as  thar  's 
huckleberries,  nuther.  And  when  they  're 
gone,  come  'simmons !  " 

To  the  uninitiated  stranger  who  saw  and 
read, -the  rude  cut  and  its  underwritten  legend, 
if  considered  at  all,  doubtless  were  held  coarse 
and  witless ;  but  to  him  who  knew  the  bitter 
meaning  thereof,  through  his  own  harsh  ex- 
perience, they  spoke  with  the  emphasis  of  a 
stem  and  powerful  significance. 

We  read  with  a  shudder  of  the  dire  straits 
to  which  the  denizens  of  beleaguered  cities 
are  often  subjected,  when  unclean  animals  and 
unwholesome  refuse  become  the  sole  means 
of  subsistence,  and  rejoice  to  think  that  such 
vicissitudes  are  fe\v  and  far  between.  But  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  while  only  in 
exceptional  instances  were  the  Southern  peo- 
ple reduced  to  such  a  pass,  yet,  from  the  day 
when  the  Federal  fleet  blockaded  the  harbors 
and  forts  of  the  Confederacy,  their  -wants  often 
left  them  not  very  many  degrees  removed  from 
the  condition  of  besieged  people  in  the  latter 
stages  of  beleaguerment. 

While  the  ratio  of  cold  and  hunger  expe- 
rienced was  in  an  inverse  order  to  that  of 
comparative  physical  comfort  the  country  was 
full  of  suffering,  and  thousands  of  people  who 
had  been  reared  and  had  lived  in  the  extremes 
of  ease  and  affluence  were  for  months  and 
years  without  what  are  believed,  from  the 
.standpoint  of  the  present,  to  be  the  common- 
est necessaries  of  daily  life. 

The  blockade-runners  made  at  intervals 
perilous  trips  from  Wilmington  and  Charles- 
ton to  Nassau  and  back,  carrying  out  cargoes 
of  cotton  and  bringing  in  supplies.  But  these 
scanty  imports  were  only  a  drop  in  the  great 
empty  bucket  of  want;  and  the  South  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  its  own  products,  its  own 
industry,  anrl  its  own  ingenuity  to  meet  the 
demands  of  physical  and  social  existence.  The 
sudden  realization  of  this  duty  of  the  hour 
was  a  greater  shock  to  the  inert  and  indolent 
South  of  that  time  than  even  that  of  arms; 
yet  the  deductive  philosopher,  speculating 
upon  the  origin   and  pn^gress  of  the  great 


material  growth  and  prosperity  attained  with: 
the  last  two  decades  by  the  States  once  ] 
rebellion,  may  well  be  led  to  attribute  to  tlr 
growth  and  prosperity  the  initial  leaven  of  ; 
highly  wrought  self-reliance  and  courage  bori 
of  the  sacrifices  and  struggles  of  that  perioc 
The  women  of  the  Confederacy  learned  th 
moral  of  the  chapter  even  between  the  ban 
lines  of  its  beginning;  and  it  is  by  the  mei 
born  of  these  mothers  that  the  new  South  lia 
been  enabled  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  olc 

Forcing  its  producing  capacity  to  the  ut 
most  limit  that  the  crippled  condition  of  labo 
would  allow,  and  straining  its  ingenuity  unt 
that  ingenuity  threatened  to  give  way,  foo 
and  clothing  at  last  failed  the  people  of  th 
South.  The  want  of  these  things  was  the  in 
domitable  engineer  who  cleared  the  wa}-  fo 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  the  unanswei 
able  herald  who  summoned  Lee  to  Grant' 
presence  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  It  i 
no  reflection  upon  the  great  generals  of  th 
Union  to  say,  as  the  historian  must,  that  th 
Federal  navy,  bringing  the  blockade,  brough 
the  hard  times  to  the  Confederacy,  and  ths 
the  hard  times  hastened  its  fall. 

With  the  markets  of  Europe  left  open  t 
its  cotton,  and  with  powerful  friends  at  th 
courts   of   England    and    of   France,   whos 
friendship    perhaps  would   have   assumed 
more  substantial  form  but  for  the  environin 
Federal  fleet,  who  can  prophesy  what  migi 
not  have  been  the  fate  of  the  young  Goven 
ment  ?    But  with  its  most  important  stapl 
thrown  almost  valueless  upon  its  hands,  th 
moral  no  less  than  the  physical  effect  of  tl 
blockade  upon  its  fortunes  was  tremendou 
The  land  that  had  laughed  aloud  with  plen 
under  the  bounteous  and  beneficent  rule 
King  Cotton  saw  the  scepter  of  that  sw 
depart  from  it,  and  was  sad.    The  free-trad 
carried  on  without  let   or  hindrance,  whe 
ever  any  trade  was  possible  among  the  s 
ceded  States,  which  lay  for  the  most  part 
a  common  latitude,  and  the  variety  of  who 
products  was  very  slight,  constituted  a  pr 
foundly  insignificant  item  when  weighed 
the  balance  against   the  no-trade  of  a  v 
outside  world,  producing  all  things  that  t 
wants  of  man  might  require.   Of  manufactu 
the  South  of  that  time  knew  absolutely  not 
ing.    She  had  no  fisheries  —  or,  having  thei 
the  blockade  would  have  ended  them.    1 
mineral  wealth  that  lay  beneath  the  surface 
many  of  her  States  was  enveloped  in  a  dens: 
of  ignorance  that  was  only  accentuated  by  \ 
scattered  charcoal  iron-furnaces  set  at  wj 
intervals  here   and  there  in  the  Virginia 
Georgia  or  east  Tennessee  hills,  like  fain 
glimmering  stars  on  the  border  of  the  gr( 
dark. 
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And  yet  during  the  hard  times  rude  manu-  tion  anywhere  except  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
factures  of  various  kinds  were  initiated,  and  at  that  time  there  was  hardlv  anytliing  in  the 
the  charcoal  furnaces  were  multipHed.  The  Confederacy  for  sale*  The  very  color  in  which 
cotton  which  could  not  Lesold  to  Europe  was  the  calamitous  currency  was  jjrinted  seemed 
made  into  cloth  at  home,  and  from  the  iron  ominous ;  and  with  its  systematic  and  rapid 
that  ran  molten  from  the  scattered  furnaces  decline  the  fortunes  of  the  embryo  Ciovern- 
were  wrought  the  death-dealing  cannon  of  an  ment  wiiich  it  rejiresented  took  on  a  cerulean 
historic  army.  and  un propitious   hue.    Finally  it  became  so 

The  currency  of  the  new  Covernment  was  valueless  for  all  purposes  of  trade  that  many 
from  the  begmmng  weighted  down  with  a  col-  looking  for  an  early  and  untoward  ending  of 
lateral  condition  which,  though  it  had  small  the  struggle,  refused  to  accept  it  at  all.  It  was 
effect  on  patriotism,  caused  no  slight  anxiety  in  vain  that  in  many  sections  indignation 
m  the  breast  of  far-seeing  and  circumspect  meetings  were  held  bv  the  more  patriotic  in 
men.  This  weighty  conduion  was  the  prom-  which  those  who  declined  it  were  denounced  ; 
ise  to  pay  the  stii)ulated  amount  of  each  note  for  numbers  of  tradesmen  and  professional 
to  the  bearer  of  the  imprinted  piece  of  paper  men  alike  advertised  in  the  current  newspapers 
only  at  the  expiration  of  a  specihed  period  of  that  thev  would  none  of  it,  and  that  their 
time  "  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  dealings'would  be  "  by  way  of  barter  and  ex- 
between    the   Confederate    States    and    the    change  alone." 

United  States  of  America."  In  the  final  issue  At'  an  earlier  j^eriod  the  theory  had  seemed 
:he  anxiety  and  doubt  of  caution  were  fully  to  prevail  that  it  was  impossible  for  too  much 
justified,  for  no  treaty  of  peace  was  ever  con-  money  to  be  afloat ;  and  though  the  Govern- 
:luded  between  the  Governments  named  in  ment  presses  groaned  beneath  their  steady 
he  elusive  bond.  Neither  blood  nor  flesh  output  of  Confederate  treasury-notes,  and  the 
night  redeem  the  ill-starred  paper  from  the  Register  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Confederate 
shylock  of  defeat.  States  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  hiring 

This  element  of  uncertainty  made  the  value  men  to  sign  the  almost  innumerable  bills  for 
)f  the  currency  as  shifting  and  mutable  as  them,  State  treasury-notes  were  circulated  in 
;he  fortunes  ot  the  armies  of  its  Government ;  profusion,  while  "  wild-cat  "  bank-notes  of  all 
)ut  a  cause  of  depreciation  much  more  potent  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes  vied  with  the  "  shin- 
md  far  reaching  was  the  diminution  and  final  plaster  "  utterances  of  municipalities,  i)rivnte 
;essation  of  the  cotton  trafitic  by  reason  of  the  corporations,  firms,  and  indi\iduals  in' supply- 
)Iockade.  ing  the  popular  demand. 

The  continental  currency  of  the  Revolution,  Counterfeiting  must  have  been  an  easy  task ; 
bated  on  the  tentative  credit  of  a  feeble  and  but  if  counterfeits  were  circulated,  they  were 
mdeveloped  country,  did  not  lose  its  value  received  without  cjuestion  when  every  man 
my  more  rapidly  than  did  this  money  of  a  who  could  hire  a  printing-press  and  write  his 
:onfederation  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  name  had  the  power  to  make  as  much  money 
nost  prosperous  States  on  the  North  American  as  he  would, 
ontinent.  This   overflowing   deluge   of    fiat    money 

The  dollar  and  ten  cents  of  Confederate  alarmed  and  dissipated  the  old-fashioned 
noney  which  in  September,  1861,  would  buy  gold  and  silver  coins  of  our  progenitors,  which 
s  much  as  a  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States,  fled  incontinently,  as  they  will  do  under  such 
^■as  worth  in  September,  1864,  only  about  one-  circumstances,  to  the  coffers  of  the  cautious 
wenty-seventh  of  a  gold  dollar,  and  would  buy  and  the  stockings  of  the  saving.  Supplies  of 
carcely  anything,  because  it  had  no  circula-    food   and  clothing,  with   a  sturdy  contempt 

The  following  is  a  table  of  values  of  Confederate  money  adopted  by  the  courts  of  Virginia  after  the  war 
)r  convenience  in  settlements  of  transactions  in  that  currency : 


inuary.  . 
sbniary  . 
arch  .  .  . 
pril 

ay 

ine 

■ly  

lIRl'st    .  . 

;ptember 
;tobcr  . 
ovember 
icember 


$1.10 
x.io 
1. 10 
1. 10 
1. 10 

LIS 

1. 15 

I.20 


$1.25 
I-2S 
1.30 
X.40 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 


1863 


$3.00 
405 

S-oo 
5- 50 
5  5° 

7.00  to  8.00* 
9.00 
12.00  to  13.00 

12.03    to   13.00 

14.00 

15.00  to  17.00 

18.00   to  20.00 


1864 


$20.00  to 
22.50  to 
23.00  to 
22.00  to 
18.00  to 

17.00  to 
20.00  to 
22.50  to 
22.50  to 
26.00  to 
27.50  to 
34  00  to 


20.50 
25.00 
24  50 
23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
23.00 
25.00 
27.50 
27.00 
33-5'> 
49.00 


X865 


$45.00  to  60.00 
45.00  to  65.00 
60.00  to  70.00 
60.00 
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for  such  an  absurd  financial  theory,  stoutly 
declined  to  lend  it  any  countenance,  and 
became  monthly  less  purchasable  than 
before. 

Such  a  staple  and  necessary  article  of  food 
as  salt  advanced  within  two  months  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war  from  ten  to  eighteen  dol- 
lars per  sack,  and  from  this  time  on  continued 
to  show  a  steady  increase  in  price  to  the  end, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  salt  springs  and 
"licks"  of  Virginia,  east  Tennessee,  and  the 
Indian  Territory  were  furnishing  constantly 
large  quantities  of  it. 

Everv  article  of  food  increased  in  price  in 
a  similar  ratio ;  and  the  market  reports  of 
produce  and  supplies  in  contemporaneous  Con- 
federate journals  present  a  strange  contrast 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  instance  of  the  advance 
in  prices  of  food  supplies  occurs  in  the  case 
of  flour,  which  in  March,  1863,  sold  for  $25 
per  barrel;  in  January,  1864,  for  $95  per 
barrel;  and  in  January,  1865,  for  $1000 
per  barrel.  The  spectral  army  in  the  Con- 
federate rear,  led  by  General  Hard  Times, 
was  closing  up  its  ranks,  touching  elbows,  and 
moving  at  a  double-quick  in  those  days  of 
January,  1865.  There  was  death  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  in  front  of  the  hungry,  foot- 
sore, shivering  rebel,  and  starvation  in  the 
rear. 

Even  so  early  as  February,  1863,  the  money 
value  of  a  day's  rations  for  100  soldiers,  which 
had  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  been  about  $9, 
was  at  market  prices  $123.  In  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  following  year  a  day's 
rations  had  no  estimated  market  value.  From 
the  soldier  who  possessed  them  money  could 
not  buy  them,  and  he  who  was  without  them 
was  unable  to  procure  them  at  any  price. 

Side  by  side  with  the  reports  of  battles  and 
the  records  of  peace  commissions,  congresses, 
and  legislatures,  the  blurred  columns  of  the 
Confederate  press  were  wont  to  teem  with 
domestic  recipes  for  cheap  dishes,  directions 
for  raising  and  utilizing  various  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, instructions  for  making  much  of  little 
in  matters  pertaining  to  every  phase  of  house- 
hold life.  Hard  by  a  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
would  stand  a  recipe  for  tanning  dog-skins  for 
gloves ;  while  the  paragraphs  just  succeeding 
the  closing  column  of  the  description  of  a 
naval  engagement  off  Hampton  Roads  were 
directions  for  the  use  of  boneset  as  a  substi- 
tute for  quinine. 

The  journals  of  that  day  were  .printed  usu- 
ally upon  the  poorest  paper,  made  of  straw 
and  cotton  rags,  and  so  brittle  that  the  slight- 
est touch  mutilated  it.  The  ink,  like  the  paper, 
was  of  the  cheapest  and  commonest,  and  left 
its  impression,  not  only  on  tJie   face  of  the 


sheet,  but  on  the  hands  no  less  than  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Few  fonts  of  new  type 
found  their  way  into  the  Confederacy  during 
the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  fa- 
cilities for  printing  had  come  to  a  low  ebb. 
It  w^as  no  uncommon  thing  for  publishers  to 
issue  half-sheets  in  lieu  of  a  complete  paper, 
with  scarcely  an  apology  to  subscribers  lor  the 
curtailment  of  their  literary  and  news  rations. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  this  hap- 
pened only  through  stern  necessity,  and  not 
from  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
paper men  to  give  less  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  subscription  price.  Sometimes  the  journal 
which  on  yesterday  appeared  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  six-column  page  was  to-day  cut  down  to 
a  four-column  half-sheet;  or  publication  was 
suspended  with  the  announcement  that  the 
stock  of  materials  had  been  exhausted,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  office  could  be  replen- 
ished publication  would  be  resumed.  Eagerly 
as  the  rough  sheets  were  looked  for  and  closely 
as  they  were  read,  a  diminution  of  matter  in 
them,  or  a  failure  to  appear,  caused  only  pass- 
ing comment  or  dissatisfaction.  Men's  minds 
were  so  filled  with  the  thousand  things  that 
each  day  brought  forth  about  them,  there  were 
so  many  rumors  in  the  air,  and  news  flew 
so  rapidly  even  without  newspaper  aid,  as  to 
cause  them  not  too  greatly  to  miss  that  which 
to-day  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  veriest  ne- 
cessities of  American  life  —  a  daily  journal  full 
of  all  the  doings  of  all  the  world. 

Sometimes  even  the  coarse  straw-paper 
failed  the  publishing  fraternity  when  an  edi- 
tion was  absolutely  imperative;  yet  in  such 
emergency  the  inventive  talent  never  deserted 
them.  It  was  considered  a  wonderful  journal- 
istic feat  on  the  part  of  its  publishers  for  the 
Vicksburg  "  Citizen,"  during  the  siege  of  that 
city,  to  make  its  appearance,  when  all  other 
resources  had  failed,  upon  w^all-paper. 

Publishers  of  books  and  sheet  music  oc- 
cupied a  scarcely  less  helpless  condition  than 
the  ncAvspaper  people.  Their  sole  grounds  of 
superiority  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mands upon  them  were  not  so  urgent,  '^llie 
girl  who  sang  to  her  soldier  lover  the  popular 
songs  of  that  time,  "  I.orena,"  "When  this 
Cruel  War  is  Over,"  "  The  Standard-bearer," 
or  "  Harp  of  the  South," —  which  were  all 
duly  advertised  "  at  the  retail  price  of  one 
dollar  per  sheet ;  the  trade  supplied,  however, 
at  half  oft",  with  an  additional  discount  where 
one  hundred  of  one  piece  are  ordered," — did 
not  experience  that  immediate  and  insistent 
need  of  the  song  and  its  music  which  men 
and  women  alike  felt  for  the  newspaper  that 
would  tell  them  where  the  last  batde  had  been 
fought,  which  army  had  been  victorious,  who 
had  been  promoted,  and  who  had  fallen.   The 
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fateful  column  might  contain  evil  or  good  re- 
port of  some  clear  one,  and  its  coming  was  full 
of  interest  and  apprehension.  Yet  the  sheet 
music,  printed,  like  the  newspapers,  in  the 
roughest  style,  upon  the  commonest  paper, 
with  now  and  then  a  caricatured  lithographic 
likeness  of  some  Confederate  general  on  the 
title-page,  continued  to  be  sold  and  sung, 
even  though  its  price  ran  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  sheet. 

War  songs  and  war  music  were  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  the  soldiers  in  the  camps  and 
the  small  boys  in  ragged  jackets  shouted,  with 
an  equal  zest. 


"  The  despot's  heel  is  on  Ihy  shore  ! 


or 


"  Farewell  forever  to  the  Star-spangled  Banner  !  " 

from  diminutive  paper-covered  books  of  mar- 
tial ballads.  The  little  song-books  cost  any- 
where from  two  and  a  half  to  five  Confederate 
dollars;  and  their  contents,  with  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions,  were  as  mediocre  as  the  paper 
on  which  they  were  printed.  The  sentiment 
was  there,  nevertheless ;  and  this  was  cared 
for  by  the  singers  more  than  the  music  or  the 
lyrical  or  literary  excellence  of  the  songs. 

The  missionary  and  religious  publishing 
houses  never  ceased  their  praiseworthy  labor 
of  printing  tracts  and  pamphlets  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  soldiers ;  but  publications  of 
a  more  ambitious  or  secular  standard  wei-e 
very  {q\n.  Now  and  then  some  adventurous 
firm  in  Richmond  or  Charleston  or  New  Or- 
leans would  issue  a  badly  printed  edition  of  a 
new  novel,  reproduced  from  a  copy  smuggled 
in  "  through  the  lines "  or  brought  by  the 
blockade-runners  from  Nassau.  Still,  even 
"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  and  "  Les  Mise- 
rables,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  South  in 
this  way  and  this  dress,  lost  much  of  their  at- 
tractiveness in  their  Confederate  garb  of  infe- 
rior ink,  bad  type,  and  worse  paper. 

Reminiscence  of  books  and  papers  of  the 
period  recalls  the  dire  and  unfilled  want  of 
every  species  of  stationery  in  each  household, 
and  the  rough  devices  which  were  resorted  to 
for  supplying  such  deficiencies.  It  was  a  time 
when  any  individual  who  A\'ished  to  use  an 
envelope  might  be  compelled  first  to  make  it, 
after  the  theory  of  "  first  catch  your  hare,"  etc. 
The  manner  of  their  making  was  to  cut  them 
out  of  paper  by  a  tin  or  pasteboard  pattern, 
and  fasten  the  ilaps  either  with  glue  manufac- 
tured from  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree,  or  with 
ordinary  flour-paste.  Old  desks  and  secre- 
taries were  ransacked,  and  frequently  not  un- 
successfully, for  the  red  wafers  or  the  sealing 
wax  of  an  earlier  date.    Even  the  most  stylish 


and  fashionable  note  paper  for  correspondence 
had  an  extremely  unstylish  texture,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  hue,  that  ill  comported  with  the 
red  wax  stamped  with  a  crested  coat  of  arms. 
The  juice  of  poke-berries,  compounded  with 
vinegar,  or  the  distillation  of  a  vegetable  prod- 
uct known  as  "  ink  balls,"  usurped  the  place 
of  ink,  and  faded  from  its  original  purple  or 
crimson  color  with  great  rapidity  to  one  of 
ugly  rust.  Steel  pens  were  scarcely  to  be  had 
for  love  or  Confederate  money ;  and  the  for- 
gotten accomplishment  of  trimming  a  gray 
goose-cpiill  to  a  good  nib  came  to  be  once 
more  an  accomplishment  with  an  ascertained 
value.  The  mucilage  on  the  backs  of  the  ill- 
engraved  blue  ten-cent  stamps,  adorned  with 
the  head  of  Jefterson  Davis,  often  failed  of  its 
purpose;  and  the  fingers,  which  were  not  in- 
frequently tired  enough  after  cutting  out  and 
making  the  envelope,  trimming  the  pen,  and 
writing  the  letter,  must  need  still  go  through 
the  labor  of  separating  the  stamps  from  each 
other  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  penknife,  and 
applying  flour-paste  to  the  back  of  the  recal- 
citrant stamp,  to  insure  the  safe  carriage  of 
the  missive  of  afiection  to  the  far-away  soldier 
whose  eyes  might  never  read  it. 

The  boys  of  that  day,  bereft  of  pencils, 
made  them  for  themselves  by  melting  bullets 
and  pouring  the  molten  lead  into  the  cavity 
of  small  reeds  from  the  cane  brakes.  Trimmed 
to  a  point,  the  home-made  pencil,  though  its 
mark  was  faint,  sufficed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  young  scribes  and  mathematicians. 

It  seems  almost  a  figment  of  the  fancy  to 
recall  in  detail  the  array  of  makeshifts  and 
devices  which  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
hard  times  compelled.  We  read  with  curious 
interest  the  item  of  news  in  the  Virgiiiia  news- 
papers of  January,  1865,  that 

Thompson  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  had  charge  of  the 
cooking  of  the  New  Year's  dinner  for  the  soldiers  of 
General  Lee's  army,  sold  the  surjilus  grease  from  the 
meats  cooked  to  one  of  the  railroad  companies  for 
seven  dollars  per  pound. 

If  we  might  shut  out  the  memories  of  the 
depreciation  in  \alue  of  Confederate  money, 
and  of  the  hardships  and  want  prevalent  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  at  the  time,  we  should 
doubtless  wonder  what  strange  army  was  this 
the  remnants  of  whose  magnificent  viands 
could  fetch  so  marvelous  a  sum ;  and  haply 
recollections  of  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
of  that  innumerable  array  which  the  great 
king  led  into  ancient  Hellas  would  flit  across 
our  bewildered  minds.  Yet  how  different  the 
reality ;  and  how  sharply  the  little  item  ac- 
centuates the  story  of  privation  and  suftering! 
Provisions,  which  were  plentiful  enough  in  the 
days  when  the  Yankees  were'to  be  "  whipped 
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with  corn-stalks,"  grew  constantly  scarcer  and 
higher  priced.  The  necessaries  of  the  life  of 
to-dav  were  the  luxuries  of  that  storm-and- 
stress'time.  With  "  seed-tick  "  coffee  and  ordi- 
nary brown  sugar  costing  fabulous  sums  and 
almost  impossible  to  be  obtained,  it  is  small 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  unsatistied  appetite 
of  the  rebel  sharpshooter  at  his  post  far  to  the 
front  often  impelled  him,  though  at  the  risk  of 
detection  and  death,  to  call  a  parley  with  the 
Yankee  across  the  line,  his  nearest  neighbor, 
and  persuade  him  to  a  barter  of  the  un- 
wonted delicacies  for  a  twist  of  Virginia  home- 
spun tobacco.  Perhaps  it  never  affected  the 
mind  of  either  with  a  sense  of  incongruity  in 
their  friendly  dealings  to  reflect  that  the  duty 
and  the  purpose  of  each  was  to  shoot  the 
other  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the 
cessation  of  the  temporary  truce  and  the 
return  of  each  to  his  post. 

Lovers  of  the  fragrant  after-dinner  Mocha 
were  forced  to  put  up  with  a  decoction  of 
sweet  potatoes  that  tirst  had  been  cut  into  mi- 
nute bits  and  dried  on  a  scaffold  in  the  sun  as 
country  housewives  dry  fruit,  and  then  roasted 
and  ground  in  a  worn-out  coffee-mill,  or  brayed 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle.  In  yet  more  north- 
ern latitudes  parched  rye  furnished  even  a 
poorer  substitute  for  the  Eastern  berry ;  while 
coupled  with  the  use  of  this  last  makeshift  was 
the  vulgar  superstition  that  it  produced  blind- 
ness. 

The  old  women  and  Dr.  Johnsons  of  the 
Confederacy  who  could  not  exist  without  their 
fixed  number  of  cups  of  tea  a  day  drowned 
their  happy  memories  of  hyson  in  a  solution 
of  raspberry  leaves,  or  the  more  medicinal 
preparation  of  the  root  of  the  sassafras  bush. 
It  was  a  gruesome  time,  and  there  were  those 
who  survived  bullet  and  blade  to  surrender  at 
last  to  indigestion  and  acute  dyspepsia. 

The  number  and  character  of  intoxicating 
drinks  were  many  and  varied.  Corn  and  rye 
whisky  abounded;  while  in  some  latitudes 
pine  tags  and  even  potato  peelings  went  into 
the  impromptu  still  to  come  out  pure  "  moun- 
tain dew."  No  internal  revenue  system  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  untrammeled  distillers,  and  al- 
coholic lirjuors  were  cheaper  in  jjroportion 
than  most  other  commodities;  yet  the  amount 
of  drunkenness  was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected.  A  favorite  small  beer  in  those  sec- 
tions where  the  persimmon-trees  flourished 
best  was  made  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  and 
was  called  in  the  vernacular  of  at  least  one 
part  of  the  Confederacy  "  'possum  toddy." 

Housekeepers  and  cooks  racked  memory 
and  imagination  to  make  dishes  that  combined 
the  absolutely  essential  conditions  of  being  at 
once  cheap  and  nutritious.  Housekeeping, 
even  in  old  Virginia,  famous  for  its  cookery. 


hung  a  dejected  head;  and  the  whole  South 
was  less  in  want  of  the  army  of  cooks,  which 
Horace  Greeley  said  it  so  much  needed  when 
he  visited  it  after  the  war's  end,  than  of  some- 
thing for  the  army  to  cook.  A  rare  and  famous 
dish  of  those  days  was  "  Confederate  duck  " 
—  a  dish  which  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  piping  period  of  peace,  and  which  grew 
rarer  and  more  famous  as  the  hard  times  came 
nearer  home  to  the  Confederacy.  This  pecul- 
iarly named  fowl  was  no  fowl  at  all,  but  a  ten- 
der and  juicy  beefsteak  rolled  and  pinioned 
around  a  stuffing  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  but- 
tered and  duly  seasoned,  and  roasted  before 
a  roaring  fire  with  spit  and  drip-pan. 

At  home  and  abroad  sorghum  came  to  take 
the  place  of  the  vanished  sugar.  The  children 
at  home  ate  it  in  their  ginger  cakes,  and  the 
soldiers  in  camp  drank  it  in  their  rye-coffee. 
The  molasses  and  sugar  of  Louisiana  were 
procurable  in  degree  till  the  fall  of  Vicksburg ; 
but  the  spirit  of  independence  was  rife,  and 
each  State  desired  ancl  determined  to  rely  as 
much  as  possible  on  its  own  products.  The 
theory  of  State  sovereignty  was  extended  even 
to  sorghum  ;  and  its  introduction  was  hailed 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  a 
beneficent  Providence.  The  juice  of  the  cane, 
extracted  in  a  primitive  fashion  by  crushing 
the  stalks  between  wooden  rollers  revolving 
upon  wooden  cogs  and  impelled  byhorse-and- 
little- darky  power,  was  caught  in  an  ordinary 
trough,  boiled  down  into  proper  consistency 
in  preserving  kettles,  kitchen  pots,  or  what- 
ever might  be  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and 
barreled  for  use  as  sorghum  molasses.  The 
syrup  thus  produced  was  quite  a  palatable 
one,  with  a  slightly  acidulous  and  not  dis- 
agreeable flavor,  but  with  an  unpleasant 
tendency  to  make  the  mouth  sore.  It  was 
known  as  "  long-sweetening,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  its  predecessor,  "short-sweetening,"  the 
sugar  that  was  scarce. 

From  its  use  in  the  place  of  sugar  sorghum 
soon  leaped  into  high  repute  as  an  almost 
universal  food  stajjle.  It  was  warranted  to 
cure  any  case  of  hunger  in  man  or  beast. 
Writers  in  the  suggestive  daily  press  under- 
took in  elaborate  and  exhaustive  essays  to 
show  that  sorghum  syrup  was  nearly  as  nutri- 
tious as  meat  and  an  exceedingly  good  sub- 
stitute for  it,  while  the  seed  of  the  sorghum 
cane  was  capable  of  being  ground  into  a  meal 
that  made  a  most  excellent  and  wholesome 
brown  bread.  They  claimed  that  the  problem 
of  blockaded  existence  had  been  solved  in  the 
discovery  of  a  plant  which  produced  in  itself 
meat  and  bread  for  the  human  family  and 
provender  for  cattle.  Yet  the  average  denizen 
of  the  Confederacy,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
army,  while  rendering  due  credit  to  the  inge- 
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nuity  and  skill  with  which  the  cause  of  the 
"food  staple"  was  advocated  by  its  champions, 
appealed  to  the  higher  arbitrament  of  his  own 
digestion  ;  and  though  willing  to  accord  sor- 
ghum its  real  merit  as  serviceable  and  useful  in 
the  place  of  something  better,  he  was  always 
ready  to  exchange  it  for  the  more  certain  and 
familiar  nutriment  of  bacon  and  "  corn  pone." 
To  see  it  fulfill  the  functions  of  sugar  m  the 
latest  recipe  for  Confederate  coffee  and  tea 
was  well  enough  ;  but  quietly  to  submit  to  its 
usurpation  of  the  high  places  of  pork  and  corn 
was  more  than  the  appetite  of  hungry  rebel- 
dom  would  endure. 

There  was  a  secondary  use  to  which  sor- 
ghum was  put,  in  which  it  met  with  decided 
favor  from  a  select  few.  This  was  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  blacking.  The  manuscript 
recipe  books  of  that  day  say  that  "  wonderful 
shoe  blacking,  as  good  as  Mason's  best,"  can 
be  made  of  sorghum  molasses,  pinewood  soot, 
neat's-foot  oil,  and  vinegar. 

Yet,  on  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, the  average  Confederate  must  have  been 
right  and  the  theoretic  writers  in  the  newspa- 
pers wrong  about  the  value  of  sorghum ;  for 
bacon  and  corn  bread  have  long  since  regained 
their  wonted  ascendency  in  the  South,  and  sor- 
ghum has  vanished  entirely  from  the  fields 
where  it  once  flourished,  save,  perhaps,  where 
here  and  there  some  man  and  brother  cultivates 
it  yet  in  his  little  "  truck  patch,"  making  "  long- 
sweetening  "  for  the  consumption  of  his  fam- 
ily in  as  primitive  a  method  as  that  in  which 
he  helped  his  quondam  owner  to  make  it 
"  endurin'  o'  the  wah." 

In  the  hardest  times  of  the  war  period,  when 
provisions  were  the  scarcest,  the  latch  to  the 
larder  of  every  Southern  housekeeper  hung 
out  to  each  Southern  soldier,  no  matter  how 
ragged  or  humble.  For  him  the  best  viands 
about  the  place  were  always  prepared  ;  and 
his  was  the  high  prerogative  of  receiving 
the  last  cup  of  real  coffee,  sweetened  with 
the  solitary  remnant  of  sugar.  With  com- 
passionate pity  the  women  recognized  the 
hardships  in  the  army  life  of  the  Confederate 
soldier,  and  were  always  ungrudgingly  ready 
to  mitigate  its  severities  in  every  possible 
manner. 

"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy" 
was  a  maxim  of  necessity  in  the  hard  times ; 
for  there  was  no  raiment  the  subject  of  barter 
or  sale  which  was  inexpensive.  Sporadic  in- 
stances taken  at  random  prove  the  general 
rule.  In  August,  1864,  a  private  citizen's  coat 
and  vest,  made  of  five  yards  of  coarse  home- 
spun cloth,  cost  two  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars exclusive  of  the  price  paid  for  the  making. 
The  trimmings  consisted  of  old  cravats ; 
and  for  the  cutting  and  putting  together,  a 


country  tailor  charged  fifty  dollars.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  private  citizen  locjked  a  verita- 
ble guy  in  his  new  suit,  in  spite  of  its  heavy 
drain  upon  his  pocket-book. 

In  January,  1865,  the  material  for  a  lady's 
dress  which  before  the  war  would  have  cost 
ten  dollars  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than 
five  hundred.  The  masculine  mind  is  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  guessing  how  great  a 
sum  might  have  been  had  for  bonnets  "  brought 
through  the  lines  "  ;  for  in  sjnte  of  patient  self- 
sacrifice  and  unfaltering  devotion  at  the  bed- 
sides of  the  wounded  in  the  hospital,  or  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  relatives  and  de- 
jjendents  at  home,  the  Southern  women  of 
those  days  are  credited  with  as  keen  an  inter- 
est in  the  fashions  as  women  everywhere 
in  civilized  lands  are  apt  to  be  in  times  of 
peace.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  so 
interested,  even  though  that  interest  could  in 
the  main  not  reach  beyond  theory,  ^\'ithout 
it  they  often  would  have  had  a  charm  the  less 
and  a  pang  the  more.  Any  feminine  garment 
in  the  shape  of  cloak  or  bonnet  or  dress 
which  chanced  to  come  from  the  North  was 
readily  awarded  its  meed  of  praise,  and  re- 
produced by  sharp-eyed  observers,  so  far  as 
the  scarcity  of  materials  would  admit. 

But  fashion's  rules  were  necessarily  much 
relaxed  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  so  far  as 
practice  went  when  even  such  articles  as  pins 
brought  through  the  blockade  sold  for  twelve 
dollars  a  paper,  and  needles  for  ten,  with  not 
enough  of  either. 

The  superstition  expressed  in  the  couplet, 

See  a  pin,  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you  '11  have  good  luck, 

gained  its  converts  by  the  score;  more,  how- 
ever, as  can  be  readily  imagined,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pin  itself,  which  it  was  a  stroke  of  happy 
fortune  to  find  and  seize,  than  of  any  other 
good  luck  that  was  to  accompany  the  fintling. 
The  broken  needle  of  Confederate  times  did 
not  go  into  the  fire  or  out  of  the  window,  but 
was  carefully  laid  aside  until  the  red  sealing 
wax  of  the  ransacked  desks  and  secretaries  lent 
it  a  head  wherewith  to  ajjpear  as  a  handsome 
and  useful  pin.  To  obtain  the  bare  materials 
out  of  which  to  fashion  garments  for  the  fam- 
ily and  for  the  servants  soon  became  a  seri- 
ous question.  The  house-carpenter  and  the 
blacksmith  were  called  into  service  to  this  end, 
and  cotton  once  more  became  king,  though 
of  a  greatly  diminished  sovereignty.  Carding- 
combs  of  a  rough  pattern  were  constructed  for 
the  |)urpose  of  converting  the  raw  cotton  into 
batting,  and  thence  into  rolls  of  uniform  length 
and  size  for  spinning.  The  hum  of  the  spindle 
and  the  clank  of  the  loom-treadle   were  the 
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martial  music  with  which  the  women  at  home 
met  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  legions  of  cold 
and  nakedness. 

Spinning-wheels,  reels,  bobbins,  looms,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  for  the  weaving  of  cloth 
were  made  and  used  at  home;  and  the  toil- 
ers in  the  cotton-fields  and  the  spinners  in  the 
loom-shed  worked  on  contentedly,  with  a 
seemingly  sublime  indifl'erence  to  the  mighty 
struggle  that  was  convulsing  a  continent  for 
their  sakes. 

Of  this  dusky  people  it  may  here  be  said 
that,  no  matter  what  philanthropists,  politi- 
cians, or  philosophers  have  said  of  them  in  the 
past  or  shall  prophesy  of  them  in  the  future, 
they  were  true  to  every  trust  reposed  in  them ; 
and  with  a  most  tremendous  power  for  direst 
evil  in  their  possession,  the  negroes  of  the 
South  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war  did  naught 
but  good.  If  the  "colored  troops"  of  the 
Union  army  '•  fought  nobly,"  the  slaves  of  the 
Southern  plantation  so  bore  themselves  in 
those  stirring  times  as  to  merit  no  smaller  meed 
of  praise. 

Cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  of  firm  and  sub- 
stantial texture  were  woven,  cut,  and  fash- 
ioned into  garments  for  whites  and  blacks. 
Plentiful  crops  of  flax  reenforced  the  array  of 
wool  and  cotton ;  and  many  a  little  flax-wheel 
which  in  the  days  of  peace  has  since  moved 
North  to  adorn  in  its  newly  gilded  and  berib- 
boned  state  the  boudoir  of  some  sesthetic  girl 
might  tell  pathetic  tales  of  its  former  place  of 
residence  if  the  tongue  of  its  tiny  spindle  had 
but  speech. 

The  dyes  of  the  forest  wood-barks,  of  the 
sumac,  of  the  Carolina  indigo,  and  of  the  cop- 
peras from  the  numerous  copperas  wells  were 
utilized  to  color  the  cloth  thus  woven.  We  read 
in  the  current  newspapers  that  "  a  handsome 
brown  dye "  is  made  by  a  combination  of  red 
oak-bark  and  blue  stone  in  boiling  water;  and 
that  "  a  brilliant  yellow  "  may  be  obtained  by 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  other  component 
parts  of  "  sassafras,  swamp  bay,  and  butterfly 
root."  The  same  authorities  tell  us  that  "vivid 
purples,  reds,  and  greens  "  were  produced  from 
a  composition  of  coal-oil  and  sorghum,  tinted 
with  the  appropriate  tree- bark;  though  of  coal- 
oil  for  other  purposes  there  was  all  too  little. 
If  a  great  similarity  of  cjuality  and  texture  ex- 
isted in  the  homespun  cloth,  the  enumeration 
of  the  foregoing  means  of  dyeing  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  there  was  at  least  o}>portunily 
for  as  great  diversity  of  color  as  distinguished 
the  famous  coat  of  Joseph  ;  though  the  reader 
of  to-day  is  apt  to  look  with  some  suspicion 
on  the  consjjicuous  forwanlness  of  the  adjec- 
tives "vivid,"  "brilliant,"  and  "sjjlendid," 
which  always  accompanied  these  talismanic 
recifxrs. 


Strong  thread  for  sewing  was  evolved  fro  in 
the  little  flax-wheels.  For  any  unusually  hand- 
some work,  if  by  any  odd  chance  such  work 
should  happen  to  be  demanded,  sewing  silk 
was  procured  in  an  emergency  by  raveling  the 
fringes  of  old  silk  shawls  or  picking  to  pieces 
silk  scraps  which  had  survived  time's  touch, 
and  carding,  combing,  and  twisting  them 
into  fine  threads.  These  little  silken  "hanks" 
were  sometimes  so  prettily  colored  by  means 
of  the  dyes  that  have  been  described,  as  to 
become  in  the  eyes  of  the  womankind  of  that 
generation  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  many 
shaded,  ^z^wiy  filoselles  of  the  present  are  to 
the  women  of  to-day. 

In  the  old  Greek  philosophy  the  limitations 
of  desire  were  the  boundaries  of  happiness. 
Stern  necessity  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  South  the  folly  of  desiring  much, 
and  they  learned  the  lesson  fully;  but  its 
knowledge  disproved  in  their  case  the  truth 
of  the  old  pagan  doctrine.  There  were  so 
many  cares  and  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
treading  close  upon  each  other's  pinched  and 
starving  steps  that  happiness  could  not  always 
sit,  a  tranquil  guest,  at  the  poverty-smitten 
fireside. 

For  hats  and  caps  many  were  the  quaint 
devices  contrived.  Men's  silk  hats  were  sel- 
dom seen,  save  in  some  battered  and  forsaken 
shape  and  style  that  bespoke  the  halcyon  days 
"  before  the  war."  When  in  occasional  in- 
stances they  appeared  trim  and  new  with  the 
nap  lying  smoothly  one  way,  they  were  gen- 
erally recognized  to  have  come  from  Nassau 
with  a  blockade-runner,  and  known  to  have 
cost  much  money.  Their  wearers,  however, 
were  not  objects  of  envy  to  those  who  saw 
them  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  soldiers'  gibes, 
who  with  rough  wit  and  often  rougher  words 
scoffed  at  the  wearers  at  Rome  of  apparel 
that  self-respecting  Rom.ans  had  long  since 
ceased  to  wear.  Even  the  conventional  slouch 
hat  of  the  South,  which  had  cUvided  the  affec- 
tions of  its  jeiiiiesse  doree  with  the  volumi- 
nously skirted  broadcloth  coat  before  Fort 
Sumter  fell,  and  whose  popularity  was  easily 
renewed  after  Appomattox,  and  still  holds 
perennial  sway,  passed  away  in  large  measure 
with  the  later  months  of  the  Confederacy. 

With  the  growth  of  "  substitutes "  in  the 
matter  of  things  inanimate  to  eat  or  to  wear, 
"  substitutes "  decreased  in  the  acceptation 
of  the  term  as  descriptive  of  those  who  for 
pecuniary  consideration  were  willing  to  take 
others'  places  in  the  ranks.  The  military 
draft,  which  enrolled  old  men  and  boys,  look 
also  many  of  the  hatters  of  military  age  who 
had  been  left  scattered  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  then  winter  headgear  got  down 
to  the  bed-rock  of  coon  and  rabbit  skins. 
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For  making  summer  hats  the  Carohna  pal- 
metto leaf  was  iu  the  greatest  repute.  Next 
in  availability  came  wheat  or  rye  straws,  care- 
fully selected  with  a  view  to  size  and  equality, 
and  bleached  in  the  sun.  The  palmetto  strips 
or  the  straws  were  first  steeped  in  water  to 
render  them  more  pliable,  and  then  plaited 
together  by  hand  and  sewed  into  proper 
shape.  What  constituted  proper  shape  was 
usually  a  question  to  be  solved  only  by  the 
maker,  and  varied  from  the  eminently  pict- 
uresque to  the  decitledly  grotesque  or  un- 
couth. If  the  hat  of  palmetto  or  straw  was 
intended  to  adorn  some  feminine  head,  per- 
chance a  faded  ribbon,  redyed,  or  a  gray  par- 
tridge wing,  lent  it  additional  grace  and  beauty. 
In  winter,  home-woven  hats,  or  knitted  caps 
of  the  Tam  o'  Shanter  type,  were  frequently 
seen.  In  spite  of  fashion's  adverse  though 
half-hearted  decrees,  young  faces  of  those  days 
seemed  as  sweet  and  winning  under  wide- 
brimmed  "sundowns"  or  old  time  "pokes" 
as  ever  did  those  that  have  laughed  beneath 
a  "  love  of  a  bonnet  "  of  a  more  de  rigueur 
mode. 

With  the  adjuncts  of  the  female  toilet  the 
blockade  made  sad  havoc.  Silken  stockings 
became  undreamed-of  luxuries;  and  their  ac- 
companying articles  of  apparel,  which  when 
first  donned  by  a  bride  must  always  be  com- 
posed of 

Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue, 

fell  far  short  of  easy  silk  elastic,  being  made 
of  knit  yarn  or  cotton.  Stockings  of  wool  or 
cotton  were  the  best  that  the  most  luxurious 
might  aspire  to.  Shoe-strings  were  made  in 
([uantities  by  the  children  on  little  bobbins, 
or  by  plaiting  or  twisting  threads  together. 
Ladies'  button  boots  were  things  almost  un- 
known. Shoes  were  sometimes  made  of  the 
pliant  leather  found  in  the  flaps  of  disused  car- 
tridge-boxes and  of  the  discarded  belts  of  the 
soldiers.  Oftener  they  were  fashioned  of  cloth 
cut  on  the  pattern  of  old  shoes  and  sewed  to 
leathern  soles.  Crinoline  and  corsets  were 
constructed  of  hickory  splints  in  lieu  of  whale- 
bone and  steel  springs ;  and  the  prepared 
bark  of  certain  kinds  of  trees  or  certain  plants 
furnished  the  ladies  with  a  supply  of  braids 
and  switches.  Then  as  now,  however,  the  style 
of  arranging  the  tresses  of  the  fernale  head 
frecjuently  changed  under  the  dictates  of  a 
I  fashion  feebly  endeavoring  to  assert  itself 
I  wherever  possible ;  and  at  one  time  even  a 
I  small  amount  of  natural  hair  easily  served  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  crescent  shaped  pil- 
lows on  which  it  was  put  up,  the  startling 
names  of  which  were  "  rats  "  and  "  mice." 
Buttons,  pins,  buckles,  hooks  and  eyes  dis- 
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appeared  by  degrees  from  the  face  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Some  wooden  but- 
tons were  turned  upon  lathes  from  maple  and 
similar  wood,  and  there  were  horn  buttons 
here  and  there ;  but  both  species  were  for  the 
most  part  clumsy  and  ill-shapen.  The  whites 
of  the  Confederacy  were  content  with  them, 
while  the  slaves  skewered  their  "galluses"  to 
their  trousers  with  wooden  pins  or  the  thorns 
of  the  locust. 

Combs  were  made  of  horn  or  Avood  ;  and 
bristle  tooth-brushes  were  replaced  with  twigs 
of  the  dog- wood,  the  black-gum,  the  sweet- 
gum,  and  the  althea.  The  latter  was  espe- 
cially valued  as  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  brush  and  dentifrice  at  once. 

I'urkey-wing  fins  and  fans  of  peacock 
feathers  supplanted  those  of  a  more  or  less 
artistic  and  elaborate  design  and  finish ;  and 
many  other  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  dear 
to  the  feminine  heart  and  not  easily  attain- 
able, were  ingeniously  simulated. 

In  February,  1864,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  were  entirely  without  shoes. 
The  statement  indicates  the  great  stre.ss  of 
poverty  in  respect  to  leather.  The  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  farther  South  went  barefoot  in 
the  summer  and  wore  "  wooden  bottoms " 
in  the  winter.  Men  of  the  easiest  circum- 
stances, as  easy  circumstances  then  went,  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  shoes  of  the  coarsest. 
To  shoe  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had 
made  a  dearth  of  leather  in  the  South,  and 
every  method  of  economy  was  practiced  to 
avoid  further  trouble  on  this  score.  The 
"  wooden  bottoms  "  of  the  slaves  resembled 
in  some  respects  the  wooden  shoes  of  the 
French  peasantry.  The  upper-leather  was  that 
of  the  ordinary  shoe,  and  was  fastened  by 
means  of  small  wrought-iron  nails  to  a  sole  and 
heel  cut  carefully  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
from  a  solid  block  of  cypress  wood.  Their 
novelty,  when  first  introduced  among  the 
negroes,  made  captive  the  fancy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  both  races  ;  and  juvenile  wooden  bot- 
toms were  the  rage  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  the  war  went 
on,  household  furniture  perished  in  the  using 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  Worn-out  carpets 
saw  themselves  renewed  in  pretty  colors  and 
patterns,  as  bright  and  serviceable  though 
not  so  handsome  as  Wilton.  They  came  from 
the  busy  loom  rooms  with  restored  capacity 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  deaden  the  clatter 
of  the  little  wooden  bottom  shoes.  Cozy  rugs 
were  made  of  the  most  unexi)ected  materials, 
such  as  old  shawls,  flannel  j)etticoats,  stock- 
ings the  heels  and  toes  of  which  had  forsaken 
them,  and  the  like.  Curtains  of  quaint  stripes 
and  figures,  woven  of  stuffs  from  similarsources, 
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shut  out  the  winds  of  winter,  and  gave  com- 
fort and  beauty  to  the  rooms.  Broken  chairs 
and  decrepit  sofas  were  replaced  with  others 
constructed  of  homespun  cloth  and  cotton 
stuffing  upon  frames  of  wood  roughly  put 
together,  or  fashioned  entirely  of  broom  straw 
from  the  old  fields,  bound  together  in  orna- 
mental shapes  with  hickory  withes.  Some- 
times interlaced  grapevines  made  a  pretty  and 
not  uncomfortable  chair  or  sofa ;  and  the  com- 
mon wooden  frames,  bottomed  with  twisted 
shucks  or  oak  splints,  abounded  everywhere. 

Many  persons  had  their  glass  and  china 
ware  destroyed  during  the  war;  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  replace  it,  even  at  ruin- 
ous prices.  Such  articles  were  always  eagerly 
sought  for  at  auction  sales,  and  he  who  came 
determined  to  purchase  must  needs  have  a 
plethoric  purse.  Porcelam  and  earthenware  of 
a  coarse  kind  were  manufactured  from  kaolin 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  at  other 
points  in  the  South. 

In  their  many  exigencies  and  narrow  straits 
the  people  of  the  Confederacy  were  nowhere 
put  to  a  more  crucial  test  than  in  the  matter 
of  lights.  In  the  cities,  gas,  the  fumes  of  which 
were  as  oftensive  to  the  olfactories  as  its  radi- 
ating power  to  the  eye,  aftbrded  a  wretched 
pretense  of  illumination.  In  the  country,  where 
even  the  miserable  gas  was  not  to  be  had,  the 
makeshifts  to  supply  light  were  many.  There 
was  but  litde  coal-oil  in  the  South,  and  as 
little  sperm-oil ;  and  the  tallow  of  the  country 
went  in  large  measure  to  the  armies  for  military 
purposes. 

A  favorite  lamp,  and  one  easily  fitted  up, 
was  a  saucer  of  lard  with  a  dry  sycamore  ball 
floating  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  blaze  applied 
to  the  sycamore  ball  readily  ignited  it ;  and  it 
burned  with  a  feeble,  sickly  glare  until  its  sea 
of  lard  disappeared  and  left  it  no  longer  a 
fiery  island.  In  the  recipes  printed  in  the 
current  newspapers  setting  forth  the  proper 
manner  of  preparing  the  sycamore  balls  for 
use  as  candles,  special  insistence  is  made  that 
they  are  to  be  "  gathered  from  the  tree  and 
dried  in  the  sun."  If  allowed  to  become  over- 
ripe and  fall  to  the  ground  before  use,  their 
fibrous  covering  would  lose  its  hold  upon  the 
core,  and  drop  away  into  the  lard. 

In  the  slave- quarters,  "fat"  pine  knots 
blazed  upon  the  hearth  through  winter  and 
summer  nights  alike;  while  the  night  scenes 
of  the  negroes' merry-makings  in  the  open  air 
were  illuminated  by  means  either  of  the  same 
material,  or  of  crude  tar  piled  u[)on  the  bowls 
of  broken  y>lantation  shovels,  set  high  in  the 
midst  on  tripods  made  of  three-limbed  sap- 
lings. The  juba-dance  and  the  corn-shucking 
were  equally  invested  with  elements  of  the  un- 
real and  the  grotesque,  where  the  flickering 


and  shifting  lights  of  the  unconventional  lan- 
terns touched  the  dusky  faces  and  forms  and 
the  smoke  of  their  strange  altars  rose  over 
them. 

Another  light  in  great  vogue  was  the  "  Con- 
federate," or  "  endless,"  candle.  It  was  con- 
structed by  dipping  a  wick  in  melted  wax  and 
resin  and  wrapping  it  around  a  stick,  one 
end  of  the  wick  being  passed  through  a 
wire  loop,  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  stick. 
The  wick  bumed  freely  when  lighted,  but  the 
illumination  was  very  feeble ;  and  unless  the 
candle  was  watched,  and  the  wick  drawn 
through  the  loop  and  trimmed  every  few  min- 
utes, the  whole  aftair  was  soon  aflame.  A 
great  advantage  of  the  Confederate  candle 
was  the  length  of  time  which  it  would  last,  its 
duration,  when  properly  attended,  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  length  of  its  wick  and 
stick. 

By  the  light  of  the  sycamore  ball  or  of  the 
endless  candle  thousands  throughout  the  South 
pored  over  the  news  columns  of  the  papers  at 
night  to  learn  how^  went  the  battle,  or  scanned 
the  lists  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  with 
eyes  that  ached  with  their  hearts. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  did  the  hard  times 
draw  so  bitterly  near  the  hearts  of  the  adults 
as  when  the  little  homespun  stockings  hung 
about  the  chimney-place  at  Christmas,  to 
await  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus  ''  through  the 
lines."  If  he  did  not  always  bring  bounteous 
profusion  of  gifts,  the  innocent  fiction  of  his 
having  been  robbed  by  the  armies  on  his  way 
from  the  country  of  sleds  and  reindeers  found 
many  ready  little  believers,  who,  taking  it  for 
truth,  yet  did  not  really  know  how  much  of 
truth  there  was  in  it.  To  the  younger  children, 
who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  of  the  things  that  made  the 
Christmas  times  so  attractive  to  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  season  was  not  so 
forlorn  and  pathetic  as  it  often  seemed  to 
those  who  would  have  done  so  much  for  them 
and  yet  could  do  so  little.  Nor  did  they  com- 
prehend, if  perchance  they  ever  saw,  the  tears 
that  oftentimes  crept  into  unwilling  eyes  at 
the  severe  leanness  of  the  little  Christmas 
stocking,  and  the  poverty  that  constituted  its 
chief  ingredient.  Peanuts,  known  in  the  ver- 
nacular as  "  goobers,"  both  raw  and  parched, 
pop-corn  in  balls  and  pop-corn  in  the  ear,  Flor- 
ida oranges,  apples,  molasses  cakes  and  mo- 
lasses candy  made  up  the  list  of  confectionery 
dainties  for  the  young  people  at  that  season. 
There  were  few  of  the  many  tliousands  of  chil- 
dren living  in  the  South  when  the  war  ended 
who  had  ever  seen,  even  in  a  store  window, 
a  lump  of  white  sugar  or  a  striped  stick  of 
pe]jpermint  candy.  'Ihe  sorghum  cakes  of  the 
hard  times  took  the  shapes  of  soldiers  with  im- 
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possible  legs  and  arms,  waving  equally  impos- 
sible banners;  there  were  also  guns,  swords, 
pistols,  horses  with  wonderful  riders,  and  a 
multitude  of  curious  animals  not  to  be  found 
described  in  any  natural  history  then  or  now 
extant.  So  the  molasses  candy  of  the  period 
was  fashioned  into  baskets,  hats,  dolls,  and 
manifold  kinds  of  figures.  Jumping-jacks,  or 
"supple  sawneys,"  were  made  of  pasteboard, 
and  worked  their  arms  and  legs  through  the 
medium  of  a  cotton  string.  Rag  doll-babies 
with  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths  of  ink  were  in 
great  favor  in  the  absence  of  those  of  wax  or 
china;  while  here  and  there  was  the  ever- 
welcome  Noah's  Ark  with  its  menagerie  of 
animals  and  its  crew  of  men  and  women,  all 
curiously  carved  out  of  pine-bark.  Indestruc- 
tible linen  books  for  the  little  ones  were  made 
of  pieces  of  cotton-cloth  stitched  together,  on 
which  were  pasted  pictures  cut  from  old  illus- 
trated papers  and  magazines.  Knitted  gloves, 
suspenders,  comforters,  wristlets,  and  the  like 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Christmas  gifts. 

Yet  none  the  less  gayly  for  the  privation 
and  distress  standmg  so  near  at  hand  did  the 
girls  of  that  era  trip  it  in  the  dances  of  the 
Christmas-tide  wMth  their  brave  soldier  part- 
ners whenever  opportunity  offered;  and  none 
the  less  beautifully  for  the  hard  times  did  the 
red  holly-berries  of  the  season  show  from  their 
waxen  green,  or  the  mistletoe  hang  overhead, 
in  the  light  of  the  endless  candles.    For  the 


young  women  of  the  South,  full  of  vim  and  life 
and  spirit,  the  period  of  the  war  was  in  many 
respects  a  happy  one.  'I'he  girls  and  their 
lovers  danced,  as  the  soldiers  fought,  with  all 
their  might,  and  enjoyed  it  while  it  lasted. 
But  with  them,  as  with  their  elders,  sorrows 
crowded  on  each  other's  heels,  and  the  bride 
of  yesterday  was  often  the  widow  of  to-day. 
They  affected  military  dress,  and  wore  brass 
buttons  and  epaulets  whenever  attainable.  The 
demands  of  society  upon  them  made  sad  havoc 
with  many  relics  of  earlier  days  which  had 
been  religiously  preserved  up  to  that  time. 
The  chests  of  every  garret  were  ransacked ; 
and  morocco  shoes  and  satin  slippers  of  a  by- 
gone generation,  that  had  never  tripped  a 
livelier  measure  than  a  minuet,  were  held  a 
veritable  treasure-trove,  and  were  dragged 
forth  and  danced  in  merrily.  Many  a  lassie  at 
the  military  "  hops  "  showed  her  white  arms 
and  shoulders  above  the  moth-eaten  velvets 
and  time-stained  silks  that  had  been  worn  by 
her  young-lady  grandmother. 

Out  of  sight  and  hearing  the  hard  times  in 
the  Confederacy  have  vanished.  The  recollec- 
tion of  them  is  attuned  to  melancholy ;  there 
is  many  a  touch  of  bitter  sorrow  and  of  sharp 
regret  in  the  strain;  but  the  lapse  of  years  has 
softened  the  once  familiar  air  until  the  minor 
notes  of  joy  are  eloquent  amidst  the  chords  of 
grief. 

A.   C.   Gordon. 


"Aunt    Martha"    Grayson. 

It  seems  to  me  fitting  to  the  story  of  "  The  Gray- 
sons  "  to  publish  a  little  incident  connected  with  "  Aunt 
Martha  "  that  came  under  my  personal  observation. 

The  incident  of  which  I  speak  occurred  when  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  were  making  their  famous  tour  of 
Illinois,  and  were  to  speak  at  Havanna,  Mason  County, 
Illinois. 

About  6  o'clock  on  the  day  previous  there  came  to 
the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom  I  was  stopping  an 
old  lady  who  had  walked  I  do  not  know  how  many 
miles  to  see  "dear  Old  Abe,"  She  wore  a  calico 
sun-bonnet  and  a  clean  dark  calico  dress  of  rather 
scant  proportions  and  was  toil-worn  and  withered,  but 
withal  had  such  a  kindly  face  that  one  forgot  her 
homely  attire  and  backwoods  manners. 

She  talked  incessantly  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  always  call- 
ing him  "Old  Abe,"  and  was  so  eager  and  trembling 
in  her  desire  to  see  him  that  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing what  possible  interest  she  could  have  in  him,  or 
he  in  her.  I  learned  that  Lincoln,  years  before,  had 
saved  the  life  of  her  son,  who  was  accused  of  murder, 
and  no  scrap  of  evidence  seemed  possible  to  save  him 
from  the  gallows.  Here,  then,  was  the  mother  of  the 
Younc  man  whose  story  I  had  so  often  heard. 


The  next  morning  the  old  lady  was  up  long  before 
the  rest  of  us,  nervously  roaming  about,  and  scarcely 
able  to  control  her  agitation.  "  I  am  going  to  be  the 
first  to  greet  '  Old  Abe '  when  he  leaves  the  boat," 
she  said  over  and  over  again ;  "  and  I  \\  ant  to  tell 
him  how  glad  I  am  that  he  has  become  so  great." 

She  did  not  wait  for  the  steam-whistle  to  herald  his 
coming.  With  trembling  fingers  she  tied  the  strings 
of  her  sun-bonnet  under  h.er  chin,  lighted  her  pipe, — 
I'm  sure  I'm  not  mistaken  in  this,  —  and  hurried 
nervously  away,  saying  as  she  left,  "  I  must  be  the  first 
to  take  him  by  the  hand."  And  sure  enough  she  was. 
The  whistle  blew,  the  crowd  surged  down  to  the  land- 
ing, but  the  old  lady  was  already  there.  No  sooner 
was  the  plank  thrown  out  than  "  Aunt  Martha"  stepped 
upon  it,  and  was  indeed  the  first  to  meet  and  greet 
'•Old  .-Vbe." 

She  came  back  to  the  house  shortly  after,  her  face 
radiant  with  joy,  the  tears  still  coursing  down  her 
withered  clieeks,  and  cried  out  between  intervals  of 
hysterical  sobs:  "I  've  seen  him  —  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  me  —  he  took  my  old  hand  and  wrung  it  with  a  will, 
saying, '  Howdy,  Aunt  Martha?  How  are  all  the  folks? 
I  'm  right  glad  to  see  you.'" 

Mrs.  II.  L.  Tobien. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN:    A    HISTORY* 
PLANS    OF    CAMPAIGN. 


rV    JOHN    O.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

BOUT  the  ist  of  Decern-        General  McClellan  returned  the  memoran- 
lier,    iS6i,    Mr.    Lincohi,    dum  with  this  reply : 


^\  ho  sa\v  more  clearly  than 
McClellan,  then  General- 
in-Chief,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  some  movement  of 
the  army,  suggested  to  him 
"•^^  a  plan  of  campaign  which, 
auerwara  much  debated  and  discussed  and 
finally  rejected,  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
eminendy  wise  and  sagacious.  He  made  a 
brief  autograph  memorandum  of  his  plan, 
which  he  handed  to  McClellan,  who  kept  it 
for  ten  days  and  returned  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  a  harried  memorandum  in  pencil,  show- 
ing that  it  made  little  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  memorandum  and  answer  are  so  illus- 
trative of  the  two  men  that  we  give  them 
here  in  full,  copied  from  the  original  manu- 
script : 

If  it  were  determined  to  make  a  forward  movement 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  without  waiting  further 


I  inclose  the  paper  you  left  with  me,  filled  as  you 
requested.  In  arriving  at  the  numbers  given,  I  have 
left  the  minimum  number  in  garrison  and  observation. 

Information  received  recently  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  enemy  could  meet  us  in  front  v;ith  equal  forces 
nearly,  and  I  have  now  my  mind  actively  turned  to- 
wards another  plan  of  campaign  that  I  do  not  think  at 
all  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  nor  by  many  of  our  own 
people.  I 

The  general's  information  was,  as  usual, 
erroneous.  Johnston  reports  his  "  effective  to- 
tal" at  this  time  as  about  47,000  men  —  less 
than  one-third  what  McClellan  imagined  it, 
Lincoln,  however,  did  not  insist  upon  knowing 
what  the  general's  "  other  plan  "  was  ;  nor  did 
he  press  further  upon  his  attention  the  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  so  scantily  considered  and 
so  curtly  dismissed.  But  as  the  weeks  went  by 
in  inaction,  his  thoughts  naturally  dwelt  upon 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  an  attack  on  the 
eneiny's  right,  and  the  project  took  more  and 


increase  of  numbers,  or  better  drill  and  discipline,  how     more  definite  shape  in  his  mind. 


long  would  it  require  to  actually  get  in  motion  ?  [An- 
swer, in  pencil :  If  bridge-trains  ready  by  December 
15th — probably  25th.] 

After  leaving  all  that  would  be  necessary,  how  many 
troops  could  join  the  movement  from  south-west  of 
the  river  ?  [In  pencil,  71,000.] 

How  many  from  north-east  of  it?  [In  pencil, 
33,000.] 

Suppose  then  that  of  those  south-west  of  the  river 
[in  pencil,  50,000]  move  forward  and  menace  the  en- 
emy at  Centreville?  The  remainder  of  the  movable 
force  on  that  side  move  rapidly  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Occoquan  by  the  road  from  Alexandria  towards  Rich- 
mond; there  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  movable  force 
from  north-east  of  the  river,  having  landed  from  the 
Potomac  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan,  move 
by  land  up  the  south  side  of  that  stream,  to  the  cross- 
ing-point named ;  then  the  whole  move  together,  by 
the  road  thence  to  Brentville,  and  beyond,  to  the  rail- 
road just  south  of  its  crossing  of  Broad  Run,  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalry  having  gone  rapidly  ahead  to  de- 
.stroy  the  railroad  bridges  south  and  north  of  the  point. 

If  the  crossing  of  the  Occoquan  by  those  from  above 


Congress  convened  on  the  2d  of  December, 
and  one  of  its  earliest  subjects  of  discussion 
was  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Roscoe  Conkling 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Zachariah 
Chandler  in  the  Senate,  brought  forward  reso- 
lutions for  the  appointinent  of  committees  to 
investigate  and  determine  the  responsibility 
for  that  disaster;  but  on  motion  of  Grimes 
the  Senate  chose  to  order  a  permanent  joint 
committee  of  three  senators  and  four  repre- 
sentatives to  intjuire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  This  action  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  and  the  committee  was 
ajjpointed,  consisting  of  senators  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Johnson,  and  of  representatives 
Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell.  This  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  was  for  four  years  one  of  the 


take  the  resisting  force  of  the  enemy  in  rear;  or,  if  the     assumed,  and  was  sustained  by  Congrci 

tr'occoml^n  fr.m°T''  1'%'^''!^';  "^°^^.^'^°f'"K    suming,  a  great  range  of  prerogative.  Itl 
tne  uccoquan  from  above  to  take  that  resistmg  force  h>     h  t>         1  ''^  ,       ,      , 


be  resisted,  tliose  landing  from  the  P(;tomac  below  to    most  important  agencies  in  the  country.    It 

ess  in  as- 

oquan  Irom  above  to  take  that   resisting  force     "     f,, -f,..  «,«..„.. g,         ^         „p,„..._.  -- 

in  rear.    Hoth  points  will  probably  not  be  successfully    a  Stern  and  zealous  censor  of  both  the  army 
resisted  at  the  same  time.  The  force  in  front  of  Cen-    and  the  government;  it  called  soldiers  and 

treville,  if  pressed  too  hardly,  should  fight  back  slowly 

into  the  intrenclimcnts  behind  them.    Armed  vessels  t  Lincoln  to  McClellan,  autograph  MS. 

and  transports  should  remain  at  the  Potomac  landing  t  McClellan  to  Lincoln,  Dec.   10,  1861.    Autograph 

to  cover  a  possible  retreat. t  MS. 

"Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.      All  rights  reserved. 
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statesmen  before  it  and  ciuestioned  them  like 
refractory  school-boys.  It  claimed  to  speak  for 
the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
claim  generally  met  with  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  people's  rei)re- 
sentativesin  Congress  assembled.  It  was  often 
hasty  and  unjust  in  its  judgment,  but  alwaysear- 
nest,  patriotic,  and  honest;  it  was  assailed  with 
furious  denunciation  and  defended  with  head- 
long and  indiscriminating  eulogy  ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  said  to  have  merited  more 
praise  than  blame. 

Even  before  this  committee  was  appointed, 
as  we  have  seen,  senators  Chandler  and  Wade, 
representing  the  more  ardent  and  eager  spirits 
in  Congress,  had  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  active  oj^eraiions ; 
and  now  that  they  felt  themselves  formally 
intrusted  with  a  mandate  from  the  people  to 
that  effect,  were  still  more  urgent  and  persist- 
ent. General  McClellan  and  his  immediate 
following  treated  the  committee  with  some- 
thing like  contempt.  But  the  President,  with 
his  larger  comprehension  of  popular  forces, 
knew  that  he  must  take  into  account  an 
agency  of  such  importance  ;  and  though  he 
steadily  defended  General  McClellan,  and  his 
deliberateness  of  preparation,  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  constantly  assured  him  in  private 
that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  getting 
himself  in  readiness  for  a  forward  movement. 
A  free  people,  accustomed  to  considering 
public  affairs  as  their  own,  can  stand  reverses 
and  disappointments;  they  are  capable  of 
making  great  exertions  and  great  sacrifices: 
the  one  thing  that  they  cannot  endure  is  inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  rulers ;  the  one  thing 
that  they  insist  upon  is  to  see  some  result  of 
their  exertions  and  sacrifices.  December  was 
the  fifth  month  that  General  McClellan  had 
been  in  command  of  the  greatest  army  ever 
brought  together  on  this  continent.  It  was  im- 
possible to  convince  the  country  that  a  longer 
period  of  preparation  was  necessary  before 
this  army  could  be  led  against  one  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  not  superior  in  discipline  or 
equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coun- 
try did  not  believe  the  rebel  army  to  be  equal 
to  the  army  of  the  Union  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. It  did  not  share  the  strange  delusion 
of  General  McClellan  and  his  staff  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  of  his  adversary,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  was  nearer  right  in 
its  judgment  than  the  computations  of  the 
general  and  his  inefficient  secret  service.  Mc- 
Clellan reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  Johnston's  army,  at  the  end  of  October, 
numbered  150,000,  and  that  he  would  there- 
fore require,  to  make  an  advance  movement 
with  the  Army  of  the   Potomac,  a  force  of 


240,000.  Johnston's  report  of  that  date  shows 
an  eftective  total  of  41,000  men!  It  was  use- 
less to  try  to  convince  General  McClellan  of 
the  imi)ossibility  of  such  a  concentration  of 
troops  in  front  of  him ;  he  simply  added  to- 
gether the  aggregates  furnished  by  the  guesses 
of  his  spies  and  implicitly  believed  the  mon- 
strous sum.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Confederate  general  rarely  fell  into  the  cor- 
responding error.  At  the  time  that  McClellan 
was  quadrujjling,  in  his  imagination,  the  rebel 
force,  Johnston  was  estimating  the  army  under 
McClellan  at  exactly  its  real  strength. 

Aware  that  his  army  was  less  than  one-third 
as  strong  as  the  Union  forces,  Johnston  con- 
tented himself  with  neutralizing  the  army  at 
A\'ashington,  passing  the  time  in  drilling  and 
disciplining  his  troops,  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  were  seriously  in  need  of  it. 
He  could  not  account  for  the  inactivity  of 
the  Union  army.  Military  operations,  he  says, 
were  practicable  until  the  end  of  December; 
but  he  was  never  molested. 

Our  military  exercises  had  never  been  interrupted. 
No  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  troops  of  that 
army,  except  the  occasional  driving;  in  of  a  Confeder- 
ate cavahy  picket  by  a  large  mixed  force.  Tlie  Federal 
cavalry  rarely  ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  infan- 
try, and  the  ground  between  the  two  armies  had  been 
less  free  to  it  than  to  that  of  the  Confederate  army. 

There  was  at  no  time  any  serious  thought 
of  attacking  the  Union  forces  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington. In  the  latter  part  of  September,  General 
Johnston  had  thought  it  possible  for  the  Rich- 
mond government  to  give  him  such  additional 
troops  as  to  enable  him  to  take  the  oftensive, 
and  Jefterson  Davis  had  come  to  headquarters 
at  Fairfax  Court  House  to  confer  with  the  prin- 
cipals on  that  subject.  At  this  conference, 
held  on  the  ist  of  October,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  no  attack  could  be  made,  with 
any  chances  of  success,  upon  the  Union  army 
in  its  position  before  Washington ;  but  it  Avas 
thought  that,  if  enough  force  could  be  concen- 
trated for  the  purpose,  the  Potomac  might  be 
crossed  at  the  nearer  ford,  Maryland  brought 
into  rebellion,  and  a  battle  delivered  in  rear 
of  Washington,  where  McClellan  would  fight 
at  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  Davis  asked  the  three 
generals  present,  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
G.  W.  Smith,  beginning  with  the  last,  how 
many  troops  would  be  required  for  such  a 
movement.  Smith  answered  '*  fifty  thousand  " ; 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  both  said  "sixty 
thousand";  and  all  agreed  that  they  would 
require  a  large  increase  of  ammunition  and 
means  of  transportation.  Mr.  Davis  said  it 
was  impossible  to  reenforce  them  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  the  ])lan  was  dropped.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  during  this  same  month  of  Octo- 
ber, General  McClellan,  in  a  careful  letter  to 
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the  War  Department,  with  an  army,  according 
to  his  own  account,  of  "147,695  present  lor 
duty,"  should  have  bewailed  his  numerical 
inferiority  to  the  enemy,  and  begged  that  all 
other  departments  should  be  stripped  of  their 
troops  and  stores  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  which  he  professed  liim- 
self  anxious  to  make  ''not  later  than  the  25th 
of  November,"  if  the  Government  would  give 
him  men  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal 
terms.  This  singular  infatuation,  difficult  to 
understand  in  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and 
physically  brave,  as  McClellau  undoubtedly 
was,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  furnishes 
the  sole  explanation  of  many  things  other- 
wise inexplicable.  He  rarely  estimated  the 
force  immediately  opposed  to  him  at  less  than 
double  its  actual  strength,  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Government  he  persist- 
ently minimized  his  o-.vn  force.  This  rule  he 
applied  only  to  the  enemy  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  command- 
ers at  a  distance  who  asked  for  reenforcements. 
When  Rosecrans  succeeded  him  in  western 
Virginia,  and  wanted  additional  troops,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  shocked  at  the  unreason- 
able request.  When  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man telegraphed  that  75,000  men  were  needed 
to  defend  the  Ohio  line,  and  to  make  a  forward 
movement  into  Kentucky,  he  handed  the  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
headquarters  at  the  moment,  with  the  remark, 
"  The  man  is  crazy."  Every  man  sent  to  any 
other  department  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rob- 
bery of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

All  his  demands  were  complied  with  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Government. 
Not  only  in  a  material,  but  in  a  moral  sense  as 
well,  the  President  gave  him  everything  that 
he  could.  In  addition  to  that  mighty  army,  he 
gave  him  his  fullest  confidence  and  support. 
All  through  the  autumn  he  stood  by  him, 
urging  liim  in  private  to  lose  no  time,  but  de- 
fending him  in  public  against  the  poj^ular  im- 
patience; and  when  winter  came  on,  and  the 
voice  of  Congress,  nearly  unanimous  in  de- 
manding active  operations,  added  its  authori- 
tative tones  to  the  clamor  of  the  country,  the 
President  endangered  his  own  ])opularity  by 
insisting  that  the  general  should  be  allowed 
to  take  his  own  time  for  an  advance.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December,  McClellan,  as  already 
stated,  fell  seriously  ill,  and  the  enforced 
paralysis  of  the  army  that  resulted  from  this 
illness  and  lasted  several  weeks  added  a 
keener  edge  to  the  puijlic  anxiety.  The  Pres- 
ident j>ainfully  appreciated  how  much  of  jus- 
tice there  was  in  the  general  criticism,  which 
he  was  doing  all  that  he  couUl  to  allay.  He 
gave  himself,  night  and  day,  to  the  study  of 
the  military  situation.    He  read  a  large  num- 


ber of  strategical  works.  He  pored  over  the 
reports  from  the  various  departments  and 
districts  of  the  field  of  war.  He  held  long  con- 
ferences with  eminent  generals  and  admirals, 
and  astonished  them  by  the  extent  of  his 
special  knowledge  and  the  keen  intelli- 
gence of  his  questions.  He  at  last  convinced 
himself  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
further  delay ;  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  as  nearly  ready  as  it  ever  would  be  to 
take  the  field  against  the  enemy  ;  and,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  wait  any  longer,  on  the  loth 
of  January,  after  calling  at  General  McClel- 
lan's  house  and  learning  that  the  general  was 
unable  to  see  him,  he  sent  for  Generals  Mc- 
Dowell and  Franklin,  wishing  to  take  coun- 
sel with  them  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
beginning  active  operations  with  the  army 
before  Washington.  General  McDowell  has 
preserved  an  accurate  report  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  President  said  that  he  was  in  great 
distress ;  to  use  his  own  expression  : 

If  something  were  not  soon  done,  the  bottom  would 
be  out  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  if  General  McClellan 
did  not  want  to  use  the  army  he  would  like  to  borrow 
it,  provided  he  could  see  how  it  might  be  made  to  do 
something. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question,  put  by  the 
President  to  General  McDowell,  that  accom- 
plished soldier  gave  a  frank  and  straightfor- 
ward expression  of  his  conviction  that  by  an 
energetic  movement  upon  both  flanks  of  the 
enemy  —  a  movement  rendered  entirely  prac- 
ticable by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Union 
army  —  he  could  be  forced  from  his  works  and 
compelled  to  accept  battle  on  terms  favorable 
to  us.  General  Franklin  rather  favored  an 
attack  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of  York  River. 
A  question  arising  as  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  transportation,  the  Pres- 
ident directed  both  generals  to  return  the 
next  evening,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  inform 
themselves  thoroughly  as  to  the  matter  in 
(juestion.  They  spent  the  following  day  in  this 
duty  and  went  the  next  evening  to  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  with  what  information  they  had 
been  able  to  ]jrocure,  and  submitted  a  paper 
in  which  they  both  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the 
time  and  means  recpiired  to  take  the  army  to 
a  distant  base,  operations  could  now  best  be 
undertaken  from  the  present  base  substan- 
tially as  proposed  by  McDowell.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  of  the  Treasury,  who 
were  present,  coincided  in  this  view,  and  the 
Postniaster-Cieneral,  Mr.  Blair,  alone  opposed 
it.  They  sej>araled  to  meet  the  next  day  at 
3  o'clock.  General  Meigs,  having  been  called 
into  conference,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
a  movement  from  the  present  base  was  jjref- 
erable ;  but  no  definite  resohition  was  taken, 
as  General  McClellan   was  reported  as  fully 
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recovered  from  his  illness,  and  another  meet- 
ing was  arranged  for  Monday,  the  13th,  at 
the  White  House,  where  the  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet  already  mentioned,  with  Mc- 
Dowell, Franklin,  Meigs,  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan  himself,  were  present.  At  the  request 
of  the  President,  McDowell  made  a  statement 
of  what  he  and  Franklin  had  done  under  Mr. 
Lincoln's  orders,  and  gave  his  reasons  for 
advising  a  movement  to  the  front.  He  spoke 
with  great  courtesy  and  deference  towards 
his  superior  officer,  and  made  an  apology  for 
the  position  in  which  he  stood.  McClellan 
was  not  inclined  to  relieve  the  situation  of  any 
awkwardness  there  might  be  in  it.  He  merely 
said,  "  coldly,  if  not  curtly,"  to  McDowell, 
"  You  are  entitled  to  have  any  opinion  you 
please,"  and  made  no  further  remark  or  com- 
ment. The  President  spoke  somewhat  at 
length  on  the  matter,  and  General  McClellan 
said  very  briefly  "  that  the  case  was  so  clear 
a  blmd  man  could  see  it"  and  went  off  in- 
stinctively upon  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  that  section  of  his  party  which 
had  already  lost  all  confidence  in  General 
McClellan,  asked  him  point  blank  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  the  army,  and  when  he 
intended  doing  it.  A  long  silence  ensued. 
Even  if  the  question  had  been  a  proper  one, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  General  McClellan  would 
have  answered  it;  as  it  w^as,  it  must  have  re- 
quired some  self-control  for  him  to  have  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  evading  it.  He 
said  that  Buell  in  Kentucky  must  move  first ; 
and  then  refused  to  answer  the  question  unless 
ordered  to  do  so.  The  President  asked  him 
if  he  counted  upon  any  particular  time,  not 
askmg  what  the  time  was  —  but  had  he  in 
his  own  mind  any  particular  time  fixed  when 
a  movement  could  be  begun  ?  This  ques- 
tion was  evidently  put  as  affording  a  means 
of  closing  a  conference  which  was  becoming 
disagreeable  if  not  dangerous.  McClellan 
promptly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  President  rejoined,  "  Then  I  will  adjourn 
this  meeting." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  the 
plan  recommended  by  these  generals  was  ex- 
actly the  plan  suggested  six  weeks  before  by 
the  President  to  McClellan,  neither  of  them 
made  the  slightest  reference  to  that  incident. 
That  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  refer  to  a  matter  so 
close  to  his  heart  is  a  striking  instance  of  his 
reticence  and  his  magnanimity;  that  General 
McClellan  never  mentioned  it  would  seem  to 
show  that  he  thought  so  little  of  the  matter  as 
to  have  forgotten  it.  He  seemed  also  to  have 
thought  little  of  this  conference ;  he  makes  no 
reference  to  it  in  his  report.  He  says,  refer- 
ring to  this  period: 


About  tlie  middle  of  January,  upon  recovering  from 
a  severe  illness,  I  found  that  excessive  anxiety  for  an 
immediate  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Totomac  had 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Administration. 

The  last  words  of  the  phrase  refer  not  only 
to  the  President,  but  to  Mr.  Stanton,  the  new 
Secretary  of  War,  who  began  as  soon  as  he 
took  charge  of  his  department  to  j)ly  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  with  continual  incitements 
to  activity.  All  suggestions  of  this  sort, 
whether  coming  from  the  Government,  Con- 
gress, or  the  press.  General  McClellan  received 
with  surprise  and  displeasure,  and  the  resent- 
ment and  vexation  of  his  immediate  friends 
and  associates  found  vent  in  expressions  of 
contempt  for  unmilitary  critics,  which,  being 
reported,  only  increased  the  evil  that  j^ro- 
voked  them.  He  at  last  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent his  plan  for  attacking  Richmond  by  the 
lower  Chesapeake,  which  the  President  dis- 
approved, having  previously  con\inced  him- 
self of  the  superior  merit  of  the  plan  for  a 
direct  movement  agreed  upon  by  Generals 
McDowell,  Franklin,  and  Meigs,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  it  was  his.  Further  delay 
ensued,  the  President  not  being  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  plan  condemned  by  his  own  judgment 
and  by  the  best  professional  opinions  that  he 
could  obtain,  and  General  McClellan  being 
equally  reluctant  to  adopt  a  plan  that  was  not 
his  own.  The  President  at  last,  at  the  end  of 
his  patience,  convinced  that  nothing  would  be 
done  unless  he  intervened  by  a  positive  com- 
mand, issued  on  the  27th  of  January  his 
"General  War  Order,  No.  i."  He  wrote  it 
without  consultation  with  any  one,  and  read 
it  to  the  Cabinet,  not  for  their  sanction,  but 
for  their  information.    The  order  directed 

that  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for 
a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces;  that  es- 
pecially the  army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  ^\estern  Virginia, 
the  army  near  Munfordvillc,  Kentucky,  the  army 
and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day ;  that  all  other 
forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be 
ready  to  obey  additional  orders  when  duly  given  ;  that 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  espccinlly  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subor- 
dinates, and  the  General-in-C  hief,  with  all  other  com- 
manders and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severallv  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsi- 
bilities for  prompt  execution  of  this  order. 

Four  days  later,  as  a  necessary  result  of 
this  general  summons  to  action,  a  special 
instruction,  called  "  President's  Special  War 
Order,  No.  i,"  was  issued  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan, commanding 

that  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for  the  defense  of 
Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for  the  im- 
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mediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon 
the  railroad  south-westward  of  what  is  known  as  ^la- 
nassas  Junction,  all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  General-in-Chief,  and  the  expedition  to  move  before 
or  on  the  22d  day  of  February  next. 

This  is  the  President's  suggestion  of  Decem- 
ber I,  put  at  last  in  the  form  of  a  command. 

It  would  not  have  been  characteristic  of 
General  McClellan  to  accept  such  an  order 
as  tinal,  nor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  his  objections  and  to  a  full  statement  of  his 
own  views.  The  President  even  went  so  far 
as  to  give  him,  in  the  following  note,  dated 
February  3,  a  schedule  of  points  on  which  he 
might  base  his  objections  and  develop  his  views. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  :  Vou  and  I  have  distinct  and  differ- 
ent plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
—  vours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock, to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River  ;  mine  to  move 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroads  south-west  of 
Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours  : 

First.  Does  not  your  plan  in\olve  a  greatly  larger 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  mine  ? 

Second.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ? 

Third.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ? 

Fourth.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this, 
that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  com- 
munications, while  mine  would  ? 

Fifth.   In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be 
more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 
Yours  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  elicited  from  General  McClellan  a 
long  letter,  dated  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on  all  the  possi- 
ble objections  that  could  lie  against  a  di- 
rect movement  from  Washington,  and  insisted 
with  equal  energy  upon  the  advantages  of 
a  campaign  by  the  lower  Chesapeake.  He 
rejects  without  argument  the  suggestion  of  an. 
attack  on  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  force,  a  ground  that 
we  have  seen  to  be  visionary.  He  says  that 
an  attack  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  is  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  length  of  the  line, 
and  confines  his  statement  to  a  detail  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate right  by  the  line  of  the  Oc(  ocjuan.  He 
insists  that  he  will  be  met  at  every  point  by  a  de- 
termined resistance.    To  use  his  own  words,  he 

brings  out,  in  bold  relief,  the  great  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy  in  the  strong  central  position 
he  occupies,  with  ro.-ids  diverging  in  every  direction, 
and  a  strong  line  of  defense  enabling  him  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  with  a  small  force  on  one  flank,  while 
he  concentrates  everything  on  the  other  for  a  decisive 
action. 

Even  if  he  succeeded  in  such  a  movement, 
he  thought  little  of  its  results;  they  would  be 
merely  "  the  possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
the  evacuation  of  the  line  of  the  upper  Poto- 


mac by  the  enemy,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the 
victory." 

They  would  not  end  the  war,  the  result  he 
seemed  to  propose  to  himself  in  the  one  de- 
cisive battle  he  expected  to  fight  somewhere. 
Turning  to  his  own  plan,  he  hopes  by  moving 
from  his  new  base  on  the  lower  Chesapeake 
to  accomplish  this  enormous  and  final  success 
—  to  force  the  enemy  either  "to  beat  us  in 
a  position  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse,  or 
pass  beneath  the  Caudine  forks."  The  point 
which  he  thought  promised  the  most  brilliant 
results  was  Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahan- 
nock ;  "  but  one  march  from  West  Point, —  on 
the  York  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  and  the  ISIattapony, —  the  key  of  that 
region,  and  thence  but  two  marches  to  Rich- 
mond." He  enjoys  the  prospect  of  brilliant 
and  rapid  movements  by  Avhich  the  rebel 
armies  shall  be  cut  off  in  detail,  Richmond 
taken,  and  the  rebellion  brought  to  a  close. 
He  says  finally : 

My  judgment  as  a  general  is  clearly  in  favor  of  this 
project.  ...  So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  south- 
ern line  of  operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base  —  as  a  certain  though 
less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana,  to  an 
attack  upon  Manassas. 

Most  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  this 
letter  was  based  have  since  proved  erroneous. 
The  enormous  force  which  McClellan  ascribed 
to  Johnston  existed  only  in  his  imagination 
and  in  the  wild  stories  of  his  spies.  His  force 
was  about  three  times  that  of  Johnston,  and 
was  therefore  not  insufficient  for  an  attack 
upon  one  flank  of  the  enemy  Avhile  the  other 
was  held  in  check.  It  is  now  clearly  known 
that  the  determined  resistance  that  he  counted 
upon,  if  he  should  attack  by  the  line  of  the 
Occoquan,  would  not  have  been  made.  Gen- 
eral Johnston  says  that  about  the  middle 
of  February  he  was  sent  for  in  great  haste 
to  Richmond,  and  on  arriving  there  was  told 
by  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  Government 
thought  of  withdrawing  the  army  to  "  a  less 
exposed  position."  Johnston  replied  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Centreville  would 
be  necessary  before  McClellan's  invasion, — 
which  was  to  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  the  roads 
were  practicable, —  but  thought  that  it  might 
be  ])Ostponed  for  the  present.  He  left  Rich- 
mond, however,  with  the  understanding  on 
his  part  that  the  army  was  to  fall  back  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  the  moment  he  re- 
turned to  his  cam])  he  l)egan  his  preparations 
to  retire  at  once  from  a  position  Avhich  both 
he  and  the  Richmond  government  considered 
absolutely  untenable.  On  the  22(1  of  Febru- 
ary he  says :  "  Orders  were  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  quartermaster's  and  subsistence  depart- 
ments to  remove  the  military  property  in  the 
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depots  at  Manassas  Junction  and  its  depend- 
encies to  Gordonsville  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble." The  railroads  were  urged  to  work  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  line  of  the  Occo- 
quan,  against  which  McClellan  was  arguing 
so  strenuously  to  the  President,  was  substan- 
tially the  route  by  which  Johnston  expected 
him,  believing,  like  the  thorough  soldier  that 
he  was,  that  it  would  be  taken,  because  "in- 
vasion by  that  route  would  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  meet";  and  knowing  that  he  could 
not  cope  with  the  Federal  army  north  of  the 
Rappahannock,  he  was  ready  to  retire  behind 
that  stream  at  the  first  news  of  McClellan's 
advance.  Everything  now  indicates  that  if 
McClellan  had  chosen  to  obey  the  President's 
order  and  to  move  upon  the  enemy  in  his 
front  in  the  latter  part  of  February  *  or  the 
first  days  of  March,  one  of  the  cheapest  vic- 
tories ever  gained  by  a  fortunate  general 
awaited  him.  He  would  have  struck  an 
enemy  greatly  inferior  in  strength,  equipment, 
and  discipline,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  re- 
treat already  begun,  encumbered  by  a  vast 
accumulation  of  provisions  and  stores,!  which 
would  have  become  the  prize  of  the  victor. 
He  would  not  have  won  the  battle  that  was 
to  end  the  war.  That  sole  battle  was  a  dream 
of  youth  and  ambition;  the  war  was  not  of 
a  size  to  be  finished  by  one  fight.  But  he 
would  have  gained,  at  slight  cost,  what  would 
have  been  in  reality  a  substantial  success,  and 
would  have  appeared,  in  its  effect  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  morale  of  the  army,  an  achieve- 
ment of  great  importance.  The  enemy,  instead 
of  quietly  retiring  at  his  own  time,  would  have 
seemed  to  be  driven  beyond  the  Rapidan. 
The  clearing  the  Potomac  of  hostile  camps 
and  batteries  above  and  below  Washington, 
and  the  capture  of  millions  of  pounds  of  stores, 
would  have  aftbrded  a  relief  to  the  anxious 
public  mind  that  the  National  cause  sorely 
neededat  that  time,  and  which  General  McClel- 
lan needed  most  of  all.  \ 

These  facts,  that  are  now  so  clear  to  every 
one,  were  not  so  evident  then ;  and  although 
the  President  and  the  leading  men  in  the  Gov- 

*  The  following  extract  shows  that  General  McClel- 
lan himself  had  some  vague  thought  of  moving  at  that 
time:  "February  came  and  on  the  13th  General 
McClellan  said  to  me, '  In  ten  days  I  shall  be  in  Rich- 
mond.' A  little  surprised  at  the  near  approach  of  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  I  asked, '  What 
is  your  plan,  General  ?'  '  Oh,'  said  he, '  I  mean  to  cross 
the  river,  attack  and  carry  their  batteries,  and  push  on 
after  the  enemy.'  '  Have  you  any  gun-boats  to  aid  in 
the  attack  on  the  batteries?  '  'No,  they  are  not  needed; 
all  I  want  is  transportation  and  canal-boats,  of  which 
I  have  plenty  that  will  answer.'  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply ;  but  made  a  note  of  the  dale 
and  waited.  The  ten  days  passed  away ;  no  move- 
ment, and  no  preparation  for  a  movement,  had  been 
made."  [From  a  memorandum  written  by  Hon.  S.  P. 
Chase.  Schucker's  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  446.] 
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ernment  and  in  Congress  were  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  plan  favored  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  approved  by  McDowell,  Meigs,  and 
Franklin  was  the  right  one,  it  was  a  question 
of  the  utmost  gravity  whether  he  should  force 
the  General-in-Chief  to  adopt  it  against  his  ob- 
stinate protest.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  any  government  should  assume  such  a 
responsibility  and  risk.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  removal  of  the  general  from  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  been 
a  measure  not  less  serious.  There  was  no  suc- 
cessor ready  at  all  his  equal  in  accomplish- 
ments, in  executive  efficiency,  or  in  popularity 
among  the  soldiers.  Besides  this,  and  in  spite 
of  his  exasperating  slowness,  the  President 
still  entertained  for  him  a  strong  feeling  of 
personal  regard.  He  therefore,  after  much 
deliberation  and  deep  distress  of  mind,  yielded 
his  convictions,  gave  up  his  plan  and  adopted 
that  of  General  McClellan  for  a  movement  by 
the  lower  Chesapeake.  He  never  took  a  res- 
olution which  cost  him  more  in  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  estimation  of  his  supporters 
in  Congress  and  in  the  country  at  large.  He 
made  no  explanation  of  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced this  resolution;  he  thought  it  better 
to  suffer  any  misrepresentation  rather  than  to 
communicate  his  own  grave  misgivings  to  the 
country.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  who  were  profoundly  grieved  and 
displeased  by  this  decision,  made  only  this 
grim  reference  to  it : 

Your  committee  have  no  evidence,  either  oral  or 
documentary,  of  the  discussions  that  ensued,  or  of  the 
arguments  that  were  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  President,  that  led  him  to  relinquish  his  own 
line  of  operations  and  consent  to  the  one  proposed  by 
General  McClellan,  except  the  result  of  a  council  of 
war,  held  in  February,  1862. 

This  council,  which,  the  committee  say,  was 
the  first  ever  called  by  McClellan,  and  then 
only  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  general  officers  —  McDow- 
ell, Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Barnard,  Keyes, 
Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  \S .  F.  Smith,  Mc- 
Call,"  Blenker,  Andrew    Porter,  and   Naglee 

tThe  subsistence  department  had  collected  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction  more  than  three  million  pounds  of  pro- 
visions. They  had  also  two  million  pounds  of  meat 
at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  besides  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  This  accumulation  was  against  the  wish  and  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  General  Johnston.  ["John- 
ston's Narrative,"  pp.  98  and  99.] 

\  Mr.  William  Swinton,  who  habitually  takes  sides 
with  McClellan  against  the  President  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, says  on  this  point :  "  Had  Johnston  stood,  a  bat- 
tle with' good  prospect  of  success  might  have  been 
delivered.  But  had  he,  as  there  was  great  likelihood 
he  would  do,  and  as  it  is  now  certain  he  would  have 
done,  (;illen  back  from  Manassas  to  the  line  of  the 
Rapidan,  his  compulsory  retirement  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  positive  victory  to  the  Union  arms."  [Swin- 
ton, "  .Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.  73;] 
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(from  Hooker's  division).  The  first  four  voted 
against  the  Urbana  plan  ;  Keyes  only  favored 
it  on  condition  that  the  Potomac  batteries 
should  first  be  reduced.  The  rest  voted  for  it 
without  conditions.  This  was  the  council  after- 
ward referred  to  by  Stanton  when  he  said, 
'•We  saw  ten  generals  afraid  to  fight."* 

This  plan  of  campaign  having  been  defi- 
nitely adopted,  Mr.  Lincoln  urged  it  forward 
as  eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  John 
Tucker,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
War,  was  charged  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Stanton  with  the  entire  task  of  transporting  the 
Amiv  of  the  Potomac  to  its  new  base,  and  the 
utmost  diligence  was  enjoined  upon  him.  Quar- 
termasters Ingalls  and  Hodges  were  assigned 
to  assist  him.  We  shall  see  that  he  performed 
the  prodigious  task  intrusted  to  him  in  a  man- 
ner not  excelled  by  any  similar  feat  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  mean  while  there  were  two  things 
that  the  President  was  anxious  to  have  done, 
and  General  McClellan  undertook  them  with 
apparent  good- will.  One  was  to  reopen  the  Ime 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  other 
to  clear  out  the  rebel  batteries  that  still  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  For 
the  first,  extensive  preparations  were  made :  a 
large  body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Harper's 
Ferry ;  canal-boats  were  brought  there  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  a  permanent  bridge. 
General  McClellan  went  to  the  place  and,  find- 
ing everything  satisfactory  for  the  operation, 
telegraphed  for  a  large  additional  force  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  a  division  of  infantry  to 
rendezvous  at  once  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  cross 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  completed,  which 
would  be  only  the  work  of  a  day,  and  then  to 
push  on  to  Winchester  and  Strasburg.  It  was 
only  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  canal-boats 
through  the  lift-lock,  tliat  it  was  discovered 
they  were  some  six  inches  too  wide  to  go 
through.  The  general  thus  discovered  that  his 
permanent  bridge,  so  long  planned,  and  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  was  mi- 
possible.  t  He  countermanded  his  order  for 
the  troops;  contented  himself  with  a  recon- 
naissance to  Charleston  and  Martinsburg;  and 
returned  to  Washington,  as  he  says,  "  well 
sati-ified  with  what  had  been  accompHshed." 
He  was  much  surprised  at  finding  that  his  satis- 
faction was  not  shared  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  slow  anger  was  thoroughly  roused 
at  this  ridiculous  outcome  of  an  important 
enterprise,  and  he  received  the  general  on  his 
return  in  a  manner  that  somewhat  disturbed 
his  complacency. 

McClellan  went  on    in  his  leisurely  way, 

•J.  H.,  Diary. 

t  Chase  in  his  Diary  said  the  expedition  died  of  lockjaw. 


preparing  for  a  movement  upon  the  batteries 
near  the  Occoquan,  undisturbed  by  the  in- 
creasing signs  of  electric  perturbation  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  the  Capitol,  which 
answered  but  faintly  to  the  growing  excite- 
ment in  the  North.  The  accumulating  hos- 
tility and  distrust  of  General  McClellan, — 
totally  unjust  as  it  affected  his  loyalty  and 
honor  and  his  ardent  desire  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  the  way  that  he  thought  best, — though 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  him,  was  poured 
upon  the  President,  the  Government,  and  the 
leading  members  of  Congress  in  letters,  and 
conversations,  and  newspaper  leaders.  Mr. 
Lincoln  felt  the  injustice  of  much  of  this  crit- 
icism, but  he  also  felt  powerless  to  meet  it, 
unless  some  measures  were  adopted  to  force 
the  general  into  an  activity  which  was  as  nec- 
essary to  his  own  reputation  as  to  the  national 
cause.  The  2 2d  of  February  came  and 
passed,  and  the  President's  order  to  move  on 
that  day  was  not  obeyed.  McClellan's  inertia 
prevailed  over  the  President's  anxious  eager- 
ness. On  the  8tli  of  March,  Mr.  Lincoln 
issued  two  more  important  General  Orders. 
The  first  directed  General  McClellan  to  divide 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  four  army 
corps,  to  be  commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals Irvin  McDowell,  E.  V.  Sumner,  S.  P. 
Heintzelman,  and  E.  D.  Keyes;  the  forces  to 
be  left  in  front  of  Washington  were  to  be 
placed  in  command  of  General  Wadsworth. 
The  Fifth  Corps  was  to  be  formed,  to  be  com- 
manded by  General  N.  P.  Banks.  For  months 
this  measure  had  been  pressed  upon  General 
McClellan  by  the  Government.  An  army  of 
150,000  men,  it  was  admitted,  could  not  be 
adequately  commanded  by  the  machinery  of 
divisions  and  brigades  alone.  But  though 
McClellan  accepted  this  view  in  principle,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  pui  it  into  practice. 
He  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  command  the 
army  personally  on  its  first  campaign,  and 
then  select  the  corps  commanders  for  their  be- 
havior in  the  field.  The  Government  thought 
better  to  make  the  organization  at  once,  giving 
the  command  of  corps  to  the  ranking  division 
commanders.  The  fact  that  of  the  four  generals 
chosen  three  had  been  in  favor  of  an  immedi- 
ate movement  against  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Washington  will  of  course  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  certain  significance.  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  grievance  by  the  partisans  of 
General  McClellan. 

The  other  order  is  of  such  importance  that 
we  give  it  entire  : 

President's  General  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Executive  Mansion, 
WASliiNfvroN,  March  8,  1862. 
Ordered,  Tliat  no  change  of  tlie  base  of  operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made  without 
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leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  command- 
ers of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty 
thousand  troops)  of  said  Army  of  tiie  Potomac  shall 
be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  until 
the  navigation  of  the  Totomac  from  Washington  to 
the  Chesapeake  l]ay  shall  he  freed  from  enemy's  bat- 
teries and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  Presitlcnt 
shall  hereafter  give  express  permission.  That  any 
movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General-in- 
Chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  to  move  upon  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as 
early  as  the  i8th  of  March  instant,  and  the  General- 
in-Chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as 
that  day. 

07-dercd,  That  the  Army  and  Navy  cooperate  in  an 
immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon 
the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-Genera L 

This  order  has  always  been  subject  to  the 
severest  criticism  from  General  McClellan's 
partisans  ;  but  if  we  admit  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  President  to  issue  any  order  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  made  to  the 
substance  of  this  one.  It  was  indispensable 
that  Washington  should  be  left  secure;  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  allow  General 
McClellan  to  take  all  the  troops  to  the  Pen- 
insula, leaving  the  Potomac  obstructed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries,  so  near  the  capital ;  and 
the  fixing  of  a  date  beyond  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  should  not  be  post- 
poned had  been  shown  to  be  necessary  by 
the  exasperating  experience  of  the  past  eight 
months.  The  criticism  so  often  made,  that  a 
general  who  required  to  have  such  orders 
as  these  given  him  should  have  been  dis- 
missed the  service,  is  the  most  diflicult  of  all 
to  meet.  Nobody  felt  so  deeply  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
the  terrible  embarrassment  of  having  a  gen- 
eral in  command  of  that  magnificent  army 
who  was  absolutely  without  initiative,  who 
answered  every  suggestion  of  advance  with 
demands  for  reenforcements,  who  met  entreat- 
ies and  reproaches  with  unending  arguments 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources,  and  who 
yet  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  his  friends  and  the  general 
confidence  of  the  rank  and  file.  There  was  so 
much  of  executive  efiiciency  and  ability  about 
him  that  the  President  kept  on,  hoping  to  the 
last  that  if  he  could  once  "get  him  started" 
he  would  then  handle  the  army  well  and  do 
I      great  things  with  it. 

MANASSAS    EVACUATED. 

Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  was  a  day  of 
swiftly  succeeding  emotions  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.    The  news  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 


the  Merrivtac  in  Hampton  Roads  the  day 
before  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  profound  chagrin  by  the  calmest 
spirits  and  with  something  like  consternation 
by  the  more  excitable.  Uut  in  the  afternoon 
astonishing  tidings  came  to  reverse  the  morn- 
ing's depression.  The  first  was  of  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  Monitor,  followed  sliortly,  on 
the  completion  of  the  telegraph  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe, by  the  news  of  her  battle  and  victory. 
The  exultation  of  the  Government  over  this 
providential  success  was  changed  to  amaze- 
ment by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  the 
rebel  batteries  on  the  Potomac  were  already 
abandoned,  and  the  tale  of  surprises  was  com- 
pleted by  the  news  which  came  in  the  evening 
that  the  Confederate  army  had  abandoned  their 
works  at  Manassas,  retreating  southward.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  when  this  message  arrived, 
and  he  received  it,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  incredulity,  which  at  last  gave  way 
to  stupefaction.  He  started  at  once  across  the 
river,  ostensibly  to  verify  the  intelligence,  and 
in  his  bewilderment  and  confusion  issued  an 
order  that  night  for  an  immediate  advance  of 
the  army  upon  Centreville  and  Manassas.  In 
the  elaborate  report  by  which  he  strove,  a 
■year  after  the  fact,  to  shift  from  himself  to  others 
the  responsibility  of  all  his  errors,  occurs  this 
remarkable  sentence  : 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  towards  Richmond  had 
been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
movement  to  the  Peninsula,  but  their  adoption  of  this 
course  immediately  on  ascertaining  that  such  a  move- 
ment was  intended,  while  it  relieved  me  from  the 
results  of  the  undue  anxiety  of  my  superiors  and  at- 
tested the  character  of  the  design,  was  unfortunate  in 
that  the  then  almost  impassable  roads  between  our 
positions  and  theirs  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  for 
inflicting  damage  usually  afforded  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  army  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  adversary. 

This  was  the  theory  immediately  adopted 
by  himself,  propagated  among  his  staff,  com- 
municated to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who 
published  it  in  France  on  his  return  there, 
and  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  after  twenty 
years  incorporated  it  in  his  history  —  that  the 
enemy,  having  heard  of  his  scheme  for  going 
to  the  Peninsula,  through  the  indiscretion  of 
the  Government,  had  suddenly  taken  fiight 
from  Manassas.  General  McClellan  asserts 
this  in  his  report  a  dozen  times ;  he  reiterates 
it  as  if  he  felt  that  his  reputation  depended 
upon  it.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  in  the  long  con- 
test with  the  President  in  regard  to  a  direct 
attack  from  Washington  the  President  was 
right  and  McClellan  was  wrong. 

The  straightforward  narrative  of  General 
Johnston,  and  the  official  orders  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  Confederate  officers,  show 
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that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  theory  of  General  McClellan's.  They 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rebel  govern- 
ment, nearly  a  month  before  this,  had  con- 
cluded that  Johnston's  position  was  untenable; 
that  Johnston  had  shared  in  the  belief,  and 
had  begun  his  preparations  to  retire  on  the 
2  2d  of  Februar)';  that  instead  of  "  ascertain- 
ing McClellan's  intention  to  move  to  the 
lower  Chesapeake,"  he  had  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  McClellan  would  advance  upon  the 
line  designated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  because  it 
was  the  best  line  for  attack  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  the  rebels  to  defend;  that  he  knew 
McClellan's  enormous  superiority  in  numbers 
and  did  not  purpose  to  risk  everything  in 
resisting  him  there ;  that  on  the  5th  of  March, 
having  received  information  of  unusual  activ- 
ity in  our  army  in  the  direction  of  Dumfries, 
he  gave  his  linal  orders,  and  on  the  7th  began 
to  move.  He  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
deliberation,  writing  to  one  of  his  generals  on 
the  15th,  '■  McClellan  seems  not  to  value  time 
especially."  His  subordinates  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  Confederate  right  was  the 
object  of  the  Union  advance ;  Holmes  wrote 
in  that  sense  to  Lee  on  the  14th  of  March. 
Lee,  who  was  then  directing  military  opera- 
tions in  Richmond,  answered  him  on  the  i6th, 
concurring  in  this  view,  recognizing  the  "  ad- 
vantages "  of  such  a  plan,  and  saying,  "That 
he  will  advance  upon  our  line  as  soon  as  he 
can,  I  have  no  doubt."  Until  the  1 8th  of  March 
Johnston  did  not  suspect  that  McClellan  was 
not  advancing  to  strike  his  right  flank ;  he  then 
fell  back  behind  the  Rapidan,  to  guard  against 
other  contingencies.  Even  while  ourvast  army 
was  passing  down  the  Potomac  he  could  not 
make  out  where  it  was  going.  So  late  as  the 
early  days  of  April,  Jefferson  Davis  was  in 
doubt  as  to  McClellan's  destination,  and 
Johnston  only  heard  of  the  advance  upon 
Yorktown  about  the  5th  of  that  month. 

By  the  very  test,  therefore,  to  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  appeals  in  the  paragraph  quoted 
above,  his  conduct  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  stands  finally  condemned.  By  their 
contemporaneous  letters  and  orders,  by  their 
military  movements  in  an  important  crisis,  by 
their  well-considered  historical  narratives,  the 
Confederate  government  and  generals  have 
established  the.se  facts  beyond  all  possibility 
of  future  refutation  :  that  the  plan  for  a  direct 
attack  suggested  by  Lincoln,  and  contemptu- 

"  Pollard's  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184,  says:  "A  long, 
lingering  Indian  summer,  with  roads  more  hard  and 
skies  more  beautiful  than  V^irginia  had  seen  for  many 
a  year,  invited  the  enemy  to  advance."  "Johnston's 
Narrative  "  says  that  the  roads  were  practicable  until 
the  last  of  December. 

From  the  admirable  monograph  of  Major-General 
A.  S.  Webb,  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 


ously  rejected  by  McClellan,  was  a  sound 
and  practicable  one;  it  was  the  plan  they  ex- 
pected and  dreaded  to  see  adopted,  because 
it  was  the  one  easiest  to  accomplish  and  hard- 
est to  resist.  When  they  fancied  that  they  saw 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  preparing  to  move, 
it  was  this  plan  alone  of  which  they  thought; 
and  they  immediately  gave  up  their  position, 
which  McClellan  thought  impregnable,  as 
they  had  been  for  weeks  preparing  to  do  at 
the  first  intimation  of  a  forward  movement. 
The  long  delay  of  five  months,  during  three 
of  which  the  roads  were  in  unusually  fine  con- 
dition,* during  all  of  which  the  Union  forces 
were  as  three  to  one  of  the  enemy,  remains 
absolutely  without  excuse.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  that  strange  idiosyncrasy  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  which  led  him  always  to  double 
or  treble  the  number  of  an  enemy  and  the 
obstacles  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  little  blame  to  Confederate  generals 
that  they  could  not  divine  what  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  doing  with  the  grand  army  of  the 
Union  during  the  week  that  followed  the 
evacuation  of  Manassas.  No  soldier  could 
have  been  expected  to  guess  the  meaning  of 
that  mysterious  promenade  of  a  vast  army  to 
Centreville  and  Manassas,  and  back  to  Alex- 
andria. In  spite  of  the  "impassable  roads/' 
they  made  the  journey  with  ease  and  celerity. 
The  question  why  the  whole  army  was  taken 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  started  away  in  too  much  con- 
fusion of  mind  to  know  precisely  what  he 
intended;  his  explanation  afterward  was  that 
he  wanted  the  troops  to  have  a  little  experience 
of  marching  and  to  "  get  rid  of  their  iinpedi- 
iiientar  He  claims  in  his  report  to  have  found 
on  this  excursion  a  full  justification  of  his  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  the  enemy's  force,  and 
speaks  with  indignation  of  the  calumnious 
stories  of  "  quaker  guns  "  which  were  rife  in 
the  press  at  the  time.  Every  one  now  knows 
how  fatally  false  the  estimate  was ;  and  as  to 
the  '■'■  quaker  guns,"  this  is  what  General  John- 
ston says  about  them : 

As  we  had  not  artillery  enough  for  their  works  and 
f<;r  tlie  army  fighting  elsewhere  at  the  same  time, 
rough  wooden  imitations  of  guns  were  made,  and  kept 
near  the  embrasures,  in  readiness  for  exhibition  in 
them.  To  conceal  tlie  absence  of  carriages,  the  em- 
brasures were  covered  with  sheds  made  of  bushes. 
These  were  the  quaker  guns  afterwards  noticed  in 
Northern  papers. 

Without  further  discussing  where  the  fault 

mac,  entitled  "  The  Peninsula,"  we  quote  a  sentence 
on  this  subject:  "  During  all  the  time  Johnston's  army 
lay  at  Centreville  insolently  menacing  Washington 
...  it  never  presented  an  effective  strength  of  over 
50,000  men.  With  more  than  twice  that  number,  Mc- 
(Jlellan  remained  inactive  for  many  ])recious  weeks, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  confronted  by  a  force 
nearly  equal  his  own." 
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lay,  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  when  the 
evacuation  of  Manassas  was  known  through- 
out the  country,  the  niihtary  reputation  of 
General  McClellan  received  serious  damage. 
No  explanation  made  at  the  time,  and,  we  may 
add,  none  made  since  then,  could  account 
satisfactorily  for  such  a  mistake  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  enemy,  such  utter  ignorance  as 
to  his  movements.  The  first  result  of  it  was 
the  removal  of  General  McClellan  from  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  was  taken  by  the  President 
himself,  on  the  nth  of  March.  On  that  day 
he  prepared  the  order  known  as  "  President's 
War  Order,  No.  3,"  and  in  the  evening  called 
together  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  read  it  to  them.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

Tresident's  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  11,  1802. 

Major-General  McClellan  liaviiig  personally  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  un- 
til otherwise  ordered  he  is  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  other  military  departments,  he  retaining  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  fitrtlur.  That  the  departments  now  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Halleck  and 
Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that  under  General 
Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely 
drawn  through  Knoxvilie,  Tenn.,  be  consolidated  and 
designated  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that,  until  otherwise  ordered,  INIajor-General  Halleck 
have  command  of  said  department. 

Ordered  also.  That  the  country  west  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi  be  a  military  department,  to  be  called 
the  Mountain  Department,  and  that  the  same  be  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Fremont.  That  all  the 
commanders  of  departments,  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order  by  them  respectively,  report  severally  and  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  prompt,  full, 
and  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  of  all  and  each 
of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  present 
heartily  approved  the  order.  The  President 
gave  his  reason  for  issuing  it  while  General 
McClellan  was  absent  from  Washington  —  a 
reason  indeed  apparent  in  the  opening  words, 
which  were  intended  to  take  from  the  act  any 
appearance  of  disfavor.  The  general's  inti- 
mate biographers  have  agreed  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  President  was  afraid  to  do  it  while 
the  general  was  in  Washington  !  The  manner 
of  the  order,  which  was  meant  as  a  kindness, 
was  taken  as  a  grievance.  Mr.  Seward  advised 
that  the  order  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  this  proposition  met 
with  a  decided  protest  from  Mr.  Stanton.  He 
said  there  was  some  friction  already  between 
himself  and  the  general's  friends,  and  he  feared 
that  the  act,  if  signed  by  him,  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  personal  feeling.  The  President  de- 
cided to  take  the  responsibility.*  In  a  manly 
"J.  l\.,  Diary. 


and  courteous  letter  the  next  day,  McClellan 
accepted  the  disposition  thus  made  of  him. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  General  McClellan  called  together  the 
four  corps  commanders  who  were  with  him 
and  submitted  to  them  for  discussion  the 
President's  order  of  the  8th.  The  results  of 
the  council  cannot  be  more  brielly  stated  than 
in  the  following  memorandum,  drawn  up  by 
the  generals  who  took  jjart  in  it : 

A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were 
of  the  opinion  : 

L  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Manassas 
to  Gordonsville,  behind  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapi- 
dan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals  commanding  army 
corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best 
untlertaken  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between  the  York 
and  James  rivers,  provided  — 

First.  That  the  enemy's  vessel  J\Ierrimac  can  be 
neutralized ; 

Second.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient 
for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to  its  new  base, 
can  be  ready  at  ^^'ashington  and  Alexandria  to  move 
down  the  Potomac ;  and 

Third.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to 
silence,  or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  on 
the  York  River. 

Fourth.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washing- 
ton shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  secu- 
rity for  its  safety  from  menace.    (Unanimous.) 

II.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then 
be  moved  against  the  enemy  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  means 
for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairmg  railroads,  and 
stocking  them  with  materials  sufficient  for  supplying 
the  army  should  at  once  be  collected  for  both  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Aquia  and  Richmond  rail- 
roads.   (Unanimous.) 

N.  B. —  That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac  fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank 
occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the  Virginia  line 
of  25,000  men  would  suffice.  (Keyes,  Heintzelman, 
and  McDowell. )  A  total  of  40,000  men  for  the  defense 
of  the  city  would  suffice.    (Sumner.) 

These  conclusions  of  the  council  were  con- 
veyed to  Washington,  and  the  President  on 
the  same  day  sent  back  to  General  McClellan 
his  approval,  and  his  peremptory  orders  for  the 
instant  execution  of  the  plan  proposed,  in  these 
words,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

The  President,  having  considered  the  plan  of  oper- 
ations agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  the  commanders 
of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to  the  same,  but 
gives  the  follow  ingdirections  as  to  its  execution:  First, 
leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it 
entirely  certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess 
himself  of  that  position  and  line  of  communication. 
Second,  leave  Washington  entirely  secure.  Third,  move 
the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing 
a  new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between 
here  and  there,  or,  at  all  events,  move  such  remainder 
of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some 
route. 

No  commander  could  ask  an  order  more 
unrestricted,  more  unhampered,  than  this. 
Choose  your  own  route,  your  own  course, 
only  go ;  seek  the  enemy  and  fight  him. 

Under  the  orders  of  Mr.  John  Tucker,  of 
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the  War  Department,  a  fleet  of  transports  had 
been  preparing  since  the  27th  of  February.  It 
is  one  of  the  man}-  grievances  mentioned  by 
General  McClellan  in  his  report,  that  this 
work  was  taken  entirely  out  of  his  hands  and 
committed  to  those  of  ^Mr.  Tucker ;  he  thus 
estops  himself  from  claiming  any  credit  for 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  logistics  ever 
recorded.  On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr. 
Tucker  received  his  orders;  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  troops  began  their  embarkation ; 
on  the  5th  of  April,  ]\Ir.  Tucker  made  his  final 
report,  announcing  that  he  had  transported 
to  Fort  Monroe,  from  Washington,  Perryville, 
and  Alexandria,  "121,500  men,  14,592  ani- 
mals, 1 150  wagons,  44  batteries,  74  ambu- 
lances, besides  pontoon  bridges,  telegraph 
materials,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of 
equipage,  etc.,  required  for  an  army  of  such 
magnitude.  The  only  loss," he  adds,  "of  which 
I  have  heard  is  eight  mules  and  nine  barges, 
which  latter  went  ashore  in  a  gale  within  a 
few  miles  of  Fort  Monroe,  the  cargoes  being 
saved."  He  is  certainly  justified  in  closing 
his  story  with  these  words :  "I  respectfully 
but  confidently  submit  that,  for  economy  and 
celerity  of  movement,  this  expedition  is  with- 
out a  parallel  on  record."  * 

The  first  corps  to  embark  was  Heintzel- 
man's;  he  took  with  him  from  General  IMc- 
Clellan  the  most  stringent  orders  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  select  camping-grounds, 
send  out  reconnaissances,  engage  guides  and 
spies,  "  but  to  make  no  important  move  in 
advance."  The  other  forces  embarked  in  turn, 
McDowell's  corps  being  left  to  the  last;  and 
before  it  was  ready  to  sail,  General  McClellan 
himself  started  on  the  ist  of  April,  with  the 
headquarters  on  the  steamer  Commodore,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  state  of  things  that  made  it 
necessary  to  delay  the  departure  of  McDow- 
ell's troops  still  further. 

In  all  the  orders  of  the  President  it  had 
been  clearly  stated  that,  as  an  absolute  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  army  being  taken  away 
to  a  new  base,  enough  troops  should  be  left  at 
Washington  to  make  that  city  absolutely  safe, 
not  only  from  capture,  but  from  serious  men- 
ace. The  partisans  of  General  McClellan  then, 
and  ever  since  then,  have  contended  that,  as 
Washington  could  not  be  seriously  attacked 
without  exposing  Richmond  to  capture,  un- 
due importance  was  attached  to  it  in  these 
orders.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue 
with  jjcople  who  place  the  political  and  stra- 
tegic value  of  these  two  cities  on  a  level.  The 

•The  means  by  which  this  work  was  done  were  as 
follows : 

II 3  Steamers  at  an  average  price  per  day  ....  .$215.10 

188  ichooners  at  an  average  price  per  day 24.45 

83  bargei  at  an  average  price  per  day   M-^? 


capture  of  Richmond,  without  the  previous 
virtual  destruction  of  the  rebel  armies,  would 
have  been,  it  is  true,  an  important  achievement, 
but  the  seizure  of  Washington  by  the  rebels 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Union 
cause.  General  McClellan  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  if  the  rebel  army  should  take  Wash- 
ington while  he  was  at  Richmond  they  could 
never  get  back ;  but  it  might  be  said  that  the 
general  who  would  permit  Washington  to  be 
taken  could  not  be  relied  on  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  doing  what  they  liked  afterward. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  unquestionably  right  in  in- 
sisting that  Washington  must  not  only  be 
rendered  safe  from  capture,  but  must  also 
be  without  the  possibility  of  serious  danger. 
This  view  was  adopted  by  the  council  of 
corps  commanders,  who  met  on  the  13th  of 
]\Iarch  at  Fairfax  Court  House.  They  agreed 
unanimously  upon  this  principle,  and  then, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  details,  three 
of  the  four  gave  the  opinion  that  after  the 
forts  on  the  Virginia  side  were  fully  garri- 
soned, and  those  on  the  Maryland  side  occu- 
pied, a  covering  force  of  25,000  men  would 
be  required. 

The  morning  after  General  McClellan  had 
sailed  for  Fort  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  astonished  to  hear  from  General  Wads- 
worth,  the  military  Governor  of  the  District  of 
Washington,  that  he  had  left  him  present  for 
duty  only  19,000  men,  and  that  from  that  force 
he  had  orders  to  detach  four  good  regiments 
to  join  General  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  four  more  to  relieve  Sumner  at  Manassas 
and  Warrenton.  He  further  reported  that  his 
command  was  entirely  "  inadequate  to  the 
important  duty  to  which  it  was  assigned." 
As  General  Wadsworth  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  intelligence,  courage,  and  calm  judg- 
ment, the  President  was  greatly  concerned  by 
this  emphatic  statement.  Orders  were  at  once 
given  to  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  an  accom- 
plished veteran  officer  on  duty  at  the  War  De- 
partment, and  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas, 
to  investigate  the  statement  made  by  General 
Wadsworth.  They  reported  the  same  night 
that  it  would  require  30,000  men  to  man  and 
occupy  the  forts,  which,  with  the  covering 
force  of  25,000,  would  make  55,000  necessary 
for  the  proper  defense  of  the  city,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  corps  com- 
manders. They  confirmed  the  report  of  Wads- 
worth that  his  efficient  force  consisted  of 
19,000,  from  which  General  McClellan  had 
ordered  eight  regiments  away.  They  there- 
fore concluded  "  that  the  requirement  of  the 
President  that  the  city  should  be  left  entirely 
secure  had  not  been  fully  complied  with."  In 
accordance  with  this  report  the  President  di- 
rected that  General  McDowell's  corps  should 
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not  be  sent    to  the   Peninsula  until  further 
orders.* 

YORKTOVVN. 

General  McClellan  arrived  at  Fort 
Monroe  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April. 
According  to  his  own  report  he  had  ready  the 
next  day  to  move  58,000  men  and  100  guns, 
besides  the  division  artillery.  They  were  of 
the  flower  of  the  volunteer  army,  and  included 
also  Sykes's  brigade  of  regulars,  Hunt's  artil- 
lery reserve,  and  several  regiments  of  cavalry. 
These  were  all  on  the  spot,  prepared  to  march, 
and  an  almost  equal  number  were  on  their 
way  to  join  him.  He  seemed  at  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  prompt  and  decisive 
action,  and  with  only  one  day's  delay  issued 
his  orders  for  the  march  up  the  Peninsula  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  rivers.  The  first 
obstacle  that  he  expected  to  meet  was  the 
force  of  General  J.  B.  Magruder  at  Yorktown, 
which  McClellan  estimated  at  from  r5,ooo  to 
20,000.  Magruder  says  his  force  consisted  of 
11,000,  of  which  6000  were  required  for  the 
fortifications  of  Yorktown  and  only  5000  were 
left  to  hold  the  line  across  the  Peninsula,  13 
miles  in  length.  His  only  object  was  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible  the  advance  of  the  National 
troops  upon  Richmond,  and  his  dispositions 
were  made  to  that  end.  If  he  had  had  troops 
enough,  he  says  that  he  would  have  made  his 
line  of  defense  between  Ship  Point,  on  the  York, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Warwick,  on  the  James. 
But  his  force  being  insuflicient  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  took  up  as  a  second  line  the  Warwick 
River,  which  heads  only  a  mile  or  so  from 
Yorktown  and  empties  into  the  James  some 
thirteen  miles  to  the  south.  Yorktown  and  its 
redoubts,  united  by  long  curtains  and  flanked 
by  rifle-pits,  formed  the  left  of  his  line,  which 
was  continued  by  the  Warwick  River,  a  slug- 
gish and  boggy  stream  running  through  a 
dense  wood  fringed  with  swamps.  The  stream 
was  dammed  in  two  places,  at  Wynn's  Mill 
and  at  Lee's  Mill;  and  Magruder  constructed 
three  more  dams  to  back  up  the  river  and 
make  the  fords  impassable.  Each  of  these 
dams  was  protected  by  artillery  and  earth- 
works. 

General  McCleflan  was  absolutely  ignorant 
not  only  of  these  preparations  made  to  receive 
him,  but  also  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it  ran.  He 
knew  something  of  the  disposition  of  Magru- 
der's  outposts  on  his  first  fine,  and  rightly  con- 


jectured that  they  would  retire  as  he  advanced. 
His  orders  for  the  4th  of  April  were  therefore 
punctually  carried  out,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
expected  no  greater  difticulty  in  his  plan  for 
the  next  day.  t  He  divided  his  force  into  two 
columns  —  Heintzelman  to  take  the  right  and 
march  directly  to  Yorktown  ;  and  Keyes,  tak- 
ing the  road  to  the  left,  to  push  on  to  the 
Half-way  House  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  on 
the  Williamsburg  road.  He  expected  Keyes 
to  be  there  the  same  day,  to  occupy  the  nar- 
row ridge  in  that  neighborhood,  "to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  garrison  at  Yorktown  by 
land,  and  to  prevent  reenforcements  from  be- 
ing thrown  in,"  Heintzelman  went  forward  to 
the  place  assigned  him  in  front  of  Yorktown, 
meeting  with  little  opposition .  Keyes  marched 
by  the  road  assigned  him  until  he  came  to  the 
enemy's  fortified  position  at  Lee's  Mill,  which, 
to  use  General  McClellan's  words,  "  he  found 
altogether  stronger  than  was  expected,  unap- 
proachable by  reason  of  the  Warwick  River, 
and  incapable  of  being  carried  by  assault." 
The  discovery  of  this  "unexpected"  obstacle 
exercised  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief The  energetic  and  active  cam- 
paign that  day  begun  was  at  once  given  up. 
Two  days  of  reconnaissances  convinced  him 
that  he  could  not  break  through  the  line  which 
Magruder's  little  army  of  11,000  men  had 
stretched  across  the  Peninsula,  and  he  resolved 
upon  a  regular  siege  of  the  place.  He  began 
at  the  same  time  that  campaign  of  complaint 
and  recrimination  against  the  Government 
which  he  kept  up  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  service. 

He  always  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  cam- 
paign at  this  point  to  two  causes ;  first,  to  the 
want  of  assistance  by  the  navy  in  reducing 
Yorktown,  and  second,  to  the  retention  of 
McDowell's  corps  infront  of  Washington.  If 
the  navy  had  silenced  the  batteries  at  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester,  he  contended,  he  could  have 
gone  up  the  Peninsula  unchecked.  This  is 
unquestionably  true;  it  would  be  equally  true 
to  say  in  general  terms  that  if  somebody  else 
would  do  our  work  we  would  have  no  work 
to  do.  He  brings  no  proof  to  show  that  he 
had  any  right  to  expect  that  the  navy  would 
do  this  for  him.  It  is  true  that  he  asked  before 
he  left  Washington  that  the  navy  might  co- 
operate with  him  in  this  plan,  and  received  in 
reply  the  assurance  that  the  navy  would  ren- 
der him  all  the  assistance  in  its  power.  The 
sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant- 


*  General  McClellan  made  in  his  report  an  elaborate 
effort  to  explain  away  these  facts.  He  claims  to  have 
left  a  force  of  73,000  for  the  defense  of  \Vashins;ton, 
including  in  the  number  all  the  troops  under  Dix  in 
Maryland,  under  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah,  all  those 
at  Warrenton,  at  Manassas, and  on  the  lower  Potomac. 


But  he  does  not  deny  the  facts  stated  by  Wadsworlh 
and  confirmed  by  Hitchcock  and  Thomas. 

\  In  a  letter  on  the  3d  he  wrote :  "  I  hope  to  get 
possession  of  Yorktown  day  after  to-morrow."  ["  Mc- 
Clellan's Own  Story,"  p.  307.] 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  Admiral  Golds- 
borough,  shows  that  nothing  was  promised 
that  was  not  performed,  and  that  the  navy 
stood  ready  to  give,  and  did  give,  all  the  as- 
sistance to  the  army  which  was  possible.  Mr. 
Fox  said : 

Wooden  vessels  could  not  have  attacked  the  batter- 
ies at  Vorktown  and  Gloucester  with  any  degree  of 
success.  The  forts  at  Vorktown  were  situated  too 
high,  were  bevond  the  reach  of  naval  guns ;  and  I 
understood  that  General  McClellan  never  expected  any 
attack  to  be  made  upon  them  by  the  navy. 

Admiral  Goldsborough's  evidence  is  to  the 
same  eftect :  he  promised  that  the  Merriinac 
should  never  go  up  the  York  River,  and  she 
did  not;  he  never  heard  that  he  was  expected 
to  cooperate  with  the  army  in  attacking  York- 
town;  he  did  everything  that  General  McClel- 
lan requested  of  him.  His  orders  from  the  de- 
partment were  clear  and  urgent,  though  gen- 
eral; he  was  "to  extend  to  the  army,  at  all 
times,  any  and  all  aid  that  he  could  render"; 
and  he  never  refused  to  honor  any  draft  that 
was  made  upon  him.  General  McClellan  pur- 
sued in  this  matter  his  invariable  system.  He 
asked  for  impossibilities,  and  when  they  were 
not  accomplished  for  him  he  cherished  it  ever 
after  as  a  precious  grievance — like  a  certain 
species  of  lawyer,  who  in  a  case  that  he  ex- 
pects to  lose  always  takes  care  to  provide 
himself  with  a  long  bill  of  exceptions  on  which 
to  base  his  appeal. 

The  greatest  of  his  grievances  was  the  re- 
tention of  McDowell's  corps,  and  his  clamor 
in  regard  to  this  was  so  loud  and  long  as  to 
blind  many  careless  readers  and  writers  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  We  have  stated  them  already, 
but  they  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here.  A 
council  of  war  of  General  McClellan's  corps 
commanders,  called  by  himself,  had  decided 
that  Washington  could  not  be  safely  left  with- 
out a  covering  force  of  55,000,  including  the 
garrisons  of  the  forts.  When  he  had  gone, 
General  Wadsworth  reported  that  he  had  left 
only  19,000,  and  had  ordered  away  nearly 
half  of  these.  Two  eminent  generals  in  the 
War  Department  investigated  this  statement 
and  found  it  true,  whereupon  the  President 
ordered  that  McDowell's  corps  should  for  the 
present  remain  within  reach  of  Washington. 
McClellan  took  with  him  to  the  Peninsula  an 
aggregate  force  of  over  100,000  men,  after- 
wards largely  increased.    His   own  morning 


report  of  the  13th  of  April,  signed  by  himself 
and  his  adjutant-general,  shows  that  he  had 
with  him  actually  present  for  duty  100,970, 
With  this  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers he  could  have  detached  30,000  men  at 
any  moment  to  do  the  work  that  he  had  in- 
tended McDowell  to  do.  But  all  the  energy  he 
might  have  employed  in  this  work  he  diverted 
in  attacking  the  Administration  at  Washington, 
which  was  doing  all  that  it  could  do  to  sup- 
port and  provide  for  his  army. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  towards  him 
at  this  time  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  of  the  9th  of  April,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
answers  his  complaints  with  as  much  consider- 
ation and  kindness  as  a  father  would  use  to- 
wards a  querulous  and  petulant  child  : 

Your  dispatches  complaining  that  you  are  not  prop- 
erly sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain 
me  very  much. 

Blenlcer's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before 
you  left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure  under  which 
I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it — certainly 
not  without  reluctance.  After  you  left,  I  ascertained 
that  less  than  20,000  unorganized  men,  without  a  single 
field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the 
defense  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and 
part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  General  tlooker's  old 
position.  General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for 
Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the  line 
of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it 
without  again  exposing  the  upper  Potomac  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  presented,  or 
would  present  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should 
be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back 
from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack  Washington.  My 
official  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left 
entirely  secure,  had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely 
this  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  ar- 
rangement to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction;  but 
when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and  nothing 
was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  now  allow  me 
to  ask,  do  you  really  think  I  should  permit  the  line 
from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction  to  this  city  to 
be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  pre- 
sented by  less  than  20,000  unorganized  troops  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to 
evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  tlie  number  of 
troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraphed  you  on 
the  6th  saying  you  had  over  100,000  with  you,  I 
had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making 
108,000  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now 
say  you  will  have  but  85,000  when  all  en  route  to  you 
shall  have  reached  you.  Mow  can  the  discrepancy  of 
23,000  be  accounted  for  ?  * 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is 
doing  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number  of  your 


•  The  discrepancy  cannot  be  accounted  for.    General  statements  like  these  on  file  in  the  War  Department, 

McClellan's    official    morning  report   of  the   I3lh    of  over  his  own  signature,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  inform 

April,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  President's  letter,  the  President  that  his  force  amounted  to  only  85,000 ; 

gives  the  following:    "Number  of  troops  composing  and  even  this  sum  dwindled  so  considerably,  as  years 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  its  disembarkation  on  rolled  by,  that  in  his  article  in  Tnic  Ceniuky,  in  May, 

the  Peninsula:    Aggregate  present  for  duty,  100,970  ;  1885,(^1  the  Peninsula  Campaign,  he  gives  his  available 

on  special  duty,  sick,  and  in  arrest,  4265  ;  aggregate  fighting  force  as  "  67,000  or  68,000." 
absent,   12,486,  —  total  aggregate,  117,721."  Yet  with 
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own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was  away.  I 
suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for 
you  is  with  you  by  this  time,  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the 
precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay  the 
enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you  —  that  is,  he 
will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reenforcements 
than  you  can  by  reenforcements  alone.  And  once 
more  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that 
you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted 
that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  in- 
stead of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shift- 
ing and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  ;  that  we  would 
find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  intrench- 
ments  at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to 
note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of 
Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or 
spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now, 
nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as,  in 
my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  consistently  can.  But 
you  must  act. 

These  considerations  produced  no  impres- 
sion upon  General  McClellan.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
his  dispatches  were  one  incessant  cry  for  men 
and  guns.  These  the  Government  furnished  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible,  but  nothing  con- 
tented him.  His  hallucination  of  overwhelm- 
ing forces  opposed  to  him  began  again,  as 
violent  as  it  was  during  the  winter.  On  the  8th 
of  April  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Goldsborough, 
"  I  am  probably  weaker  than  they  are,  or 
soon  will  be."  His  distress  is  sometimes  comic 
in  its  expression.  He  writes  on  the  7th  of 
April,  "The  Warwick  River  grows  worse  the 
'more  you  look  at  it."  While  demanding  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  en  bloc  he  asked  on  the  5th  for 
'Franklin's  division,  and  on  the  loth  repeated 
his  request,  saying  that  although  he  wanted 
.  more,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  results 
if  Franklin's  division  were  sent  him.  The  Gov- 
emiiient,  overborne  by  his  importunity,  gave 
orders  the  same  day  that  Franklin's  division 
should  go  to  him,  and  the  arrangements  for 
transporting  them  were  made  with  the  great- 
est diligence.  He  was  delighted  with  this  news ; 
and  although  the  weather  was  good  and  the 
roads  improving,  he  did  nothing  but  throw  up 
earth-works  until  they  caine.  They  arrived  on 
the  20th,  and  no  use  whatever  was  made  of 
them !  He  kept  them  in  the  transports  in  which 
they  had  come  down  the  bay  more  than  two 
weeks  —  in  fact,  until  the  day  before  the  siege 
ended.  It  is  hard  to  speak  with  proper  mod- 
eration of  so  ridiculous  a  disposition  of  this 
most  valuable  force,  so  clamorously  demanded 
by  General  McClellan,  and  so  generously  sent 
him  by  the  President.  General  Webb,  the  in- 
timate friend  and  staff-officer  of  McClellan, 
thus  speaks  of  it : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  instructed  to  devise  the  proper  arrange- 
ments and  superintend  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  but, 
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extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  more  than  two  weeks  were 
consumed  in  the  preliminaries,  and  when  everything 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  disembarkation  the  enemy  had 
vanished  from  the  scene.  .  .  .  How  long  it  would  have 
taken  the  whole  of  McDowell's  corps  to  disembark  at 
this  rate  .  .  .  the  reader  may  judge ;  and  yet  for  days 
it  had  been  McCkllan's  pet  project,  in  connection  with 
his  plan  of  campaign,  to  utilize  McDowell  in  just  this 
manner  as   a  flanking  column. 

The  simple  truth  is,  there  was  never  an  hour 
during  General  McClellan's  command  of  the 
army  that  he  had  not  more  troops  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with  ;  yet  he  was  always  in- 
stinctively calling  for  more.  Mr.  Stanton  one 
day  said  of  him,  with  natural  hyperbole  : 

If  he  had  a  million  men,  he  would  swear  the  enemy 
had  two  millions,  and  then  he  would  sit  down  in  the 
mud  and  yell  for  three. 

As  usual  with  him,  he  entirely  mistook  the 
position,  the  strength,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy.  He  repeatedly  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  he  expected  to  fight  an  equal 
or  greater  force — in  fact,  "all  the  available 
force  of  the  rebels  "  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yorktown.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  the  Confederate  authorities  that  no  such 
plan  was  ever  thought  of.  Magruder's  inten- 
tions, as  well  as  his  orders  from  Richmond, 
were  merely  to  delay  AlcClellan's  advance  as 
long  as  practicable.  His  success  in  this  pur- 
pose surpassed  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
In  the  early  days  of  April  he  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting an  attack  at  some  point  on  his  thinly 
defended  line  of  13  miles,  guarded,  as  he  says, 
by  only  5000  men,  exclusive  of  the  6000  who 
garrisoned  Yorktown.  "  But  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise," he  continues,  "  he  permitted  day  after 
day  to  elapse  without  an  assault."  At  last, 
no  less  to  his  astonishment  than  to  his  delight, 
Magruder  discovered  that  McClellan  was  be- 
ginning a  regular  siege,  which  meant  a  gain  of 
several  weeks  for  the  rebel  defense  of  Rich- 
mond, and  absolute  safety  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  rebel  troops  in  the  mean  time. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  to  all  military 
critics  not  blinded  by  partisanship  or  personal 
partiality  that  McClellan  could  have  carried 
the  line  of  Magruder  by  assault  at  any  time 
during  the  early  days  of  April.  From  the 
mass  of  testimony  to  this  eflect  before  us  we 
will  take  only  two  or  three  expressions,  of  the 
highest  authority.    General  A.  S.  Webb  says: 

That  the  Warwick  line  could  have  been  readily 
broken  within  a  week  after  the  army's  arrival  before 
it,  we  now  know. 

General  Heintzelman  says,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War: 

I  think  if  I  had  been  permitted,  when  I  first  landed 
on  the  Peninsula,  to  advance,  I  could  have  isolated  the 
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troops  in  Yorktown.  and  the  place  would  have  fallen 
in  a  few  days ;  but  my  orders  were  very  stringent  not 
to  make  any  demonstration. 

General  Barnard,  McClellan's  Chief  of 
Engineers,  says  in  his  final  report  of  the  cam- 
paign that  the  lines  of  Yorktown  should  have 
been  assaulted : 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  held 
by  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before  them, 
and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  .  .  . 
Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lay  in 
the  swamps  of  the  \Varwick.  ^Ve  lost  few  men  by  the 
siege,  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold  of  the  army,  and 
toil  and  hardship,  unrelieved  by  the  excitement  of  com- 
bat, impaired  the  morale.  \Ye  did  not  carry  with  us 
from  Yorktown  so  good  an  army  as  we  took  there. 

The  testimony  of  the  enemy  is  the  same. 
Johnston,  so  soon  as  he  came  to  examine  it, 
regarded  the  position  of  Magruder  as  clearly 
untenable :  saw  that  McClellan  could  not  be 
defeated  there ;  that  the  line  was  too  long  to 
be  successfully  defended ;  that  the  back-water 
was  as  much  a  protection  to  one  side  as  the 
other;  that  there  was  a  considerable  unforti- 
fied space  between  Yorktown  and  the  head 
of  the  stream,  open  to  attack;  and  that 
the  position  could  at  any  time  be  turned  by 
way  of  York  River.  Every  one  seemed  to  see 
it  except  General  McClellan.  He  went  on 
sending  dispatches  every  day  to  Washington 
for  heavier  guns  and  more  men,  digging  a 
colossal  system  of  earth-works  for  gradual  ap- 
proach upon  one  side  of  an  intrenched  camp 
of  no  strategic  value  whatever,  the  rear  of 
which  was  entirely  open ;  preparing  with  in- 
finite labor  and  loss  the  capture  of  a  place 
without  a  prisoner,  the  effect  of  which  at  the 
best  would  be  merely  to  push  an  army  back 
upon  its  reserves. 

Even  so  late  as  the  i6th  of  April,  an  op- 
portunity to  break  Magruder's  line  Avas  clearly 
presented  to  McClellan  and  rejected.  He  had 
ordered  General  W.  F.  Smith  to  reconnoiter 
a  position  known  as  Dam  No.  i,  between 
Lee's  and  Wynn's  Mills,  where  there  was  a 
crossing  covered  by  a  one-gun  battery  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose  Smith  pushed 
Brooks's  Vermont  brigade  with  Mott's  battery 
somewhat  close  to  the  dam,  carrying  on  a  sharp 
fire.  From  this  point  he  examined  at  his  leis- 
ure, and  in  fact  controlled,  the  position  op- 
posite, finding  it  feebly  defended.  A  young 
officer  of  Brooks's  staff,  Lieutenant  Noyes, 
crossed  the  river  below  the  dam,  where  the 
water  was  only  waist  deep,  and  approached 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  Re- 
turning after  this  daring  feat,  he  repeated  his 
observations  to  General  Smith  and  to  General 
McClellan,  who  had  arrived  on  the  ground 
and  had  ordered  Smith  to  bring  up  his  entire 
divi.sion  to  hold  the  advanced  position  occu- 
pied by  Brook.s's  brigade.     Smith,  who  j^er- 


ceived  the  importance  of  Noyes's  intelligence, 
obtained  permission  to  send  a  party  across 
the  stream  to  see  if  the  enemy's  works  had 
been  sufficiently  denuded  to  enable  a  column 
to  effect  a  lodgment.  Four  companies  of 
the  3d  Vermont,  numbering  200  men,  under 
Captain  Harrington,  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
river,  to  ascertain  "  the  true  state  of  aftairs." 
They  dashed  through  the  stream,  and  in 
a  few  moments  gained  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits,  where  they  maintained  themselves  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  for  half  an  hour.  The 
enemy  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
this  bold  and  utterly  unexpected  movement. 
There  were  still  several  hours  of  daylight  left, 
and  another  attempt  was  made  to  cross  at  the 
same  point  with  a  force  no  larger  than  Har- 
rington's, assisted  by  a  diversion  of  an  equal 
force  at  the  dam  above.  But  the  enemy  being 
now  thoroughly  aroused  and  concentrated,  the 
crossing  was  not  made.  It  appears  from  Gen- 
eral Smith's  report  that  "  no  attempt  to  mass 
the  troops  of  the  division  for  an  assault  was 
made  " ;  the  only  intention  seemed  to  be  "  to 
secure  the  enemy's  works  if  we  found  them 
abandoned  !  "    He  adds  : 

The  moment  I  found  resistance  serious,  and  the  num- 
bers opposed  great,  I  acted  in  obedience  to  the  warn- 
ing instructions  of  the  General-in-Chief,and  withdrew 
the  small  number  of  troops  exposed  from  under  fire. 

"  Thus,"  says  General  Webb,  "  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  break  the  Warwick  line  was  missed." 

The  importance  of  this  incident  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  reading  General  Magruder's 
account  of  it.  He  calls  it  a  serious  attempt 
to  break  his  line  at  the  weakest  part.  If,  in- 
stead of  two  hundred  men,  Smith  had  felt  au- 
thorized to  push  over  his  entire  division,  the 
Peninsula  campaign  would  have  had  a  very 
different  termination. 

The  little  that  was  done  greatly  pleased 
General  McClellan.  He  announced  the  move- 
ment of  General  Smith  in  a  somewhat  excited 
dispatch  to  the  War  Department,  which  Mr. 
Stanton  answered  with  still  more  enthusiastic 
congratulation.  "  Good  for  the  first  lick!  "  he 
shouts ;  "  Hurrah  for  Smith  and  the  one-gun 
battery" — showing  the  intense  eagerness  of 
the  Government  to  find  motives  for  satisfaction 
and  congratulation  in  McClellan's  conduct. 
But  there  was  no  sequel  to  the  movement; 
indeed.  General  McClellan's  dispatches  indi- 
cate considerable  complacency  that  Smith  was 
able  to  hold  the  position  gained.  General 
Weljb  says,  "  Reconnaissances  were  made, .  .  . 
but  no  assaulting  columns  were  ever  organ- 
ized to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
offered." 

No  congratulations  or  encouragements  from 
the  Government  now  availed  anything  with 
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McClellan.  Struggling  with  a  command  and 
a  responsibility  too  heavy  for  him,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  morbid  state  of  mind  in  which  prompt 
and  energetic  action  was  imi)ossible.  His 
double  illusion  of  an  overpowering  force  of  the 
enemy  in  his  front,  and  of  a  government  at 
Washington  that  desired  the  destruction  of 
his  army,  was  always  present  with  him,  exert- 
ing its  paralyzing  influence  on  all  his  plans 
and  actions.  In  his  private  letters  he  speaks 
of  Washington  as  that  "  sink  of  iniquity  " ;  of 
the  people  in  authority  as  "  those  treacherous 
hounds  " ;  of  the  predicament  he  is  in,  "  the 
rebels  on  one  side  and  the  Abolitionists  and 
other  scoundrels  on  the  other."  "  I  feel,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
me,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  not  one  single  friend 
at  the  seat  of  government " —  this  at  a  moment 
when  the  Government  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  support  him. 

The  Confederates,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said, 
were  daily  strengthening  their  position  by  for- 
tification and  reenforcement.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Peninsula.  He  says 
that  his  force  after  the  arrival  of  Smith's  and 
Longstreet's  divisions  amounted  to  about 
53,000  men,  including  3000  sick;  he  places 
the  force  of  McClellan  at  133,000,  including 
Franklin's  division  of  13,000  floating  idly  on 
their  transports.*  He  did  nothing  more  than  to 
observe  the  Union  army  closely,  to  complete 
the  fortifications  between  Yorktown  and  the 
inundations  of  the  Warwick,  and  to  hold  his 
own  forces  in  readiness  for  a  movement  to  the 
rear.  He  kept  himself  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  McClellan's  engineering  work  against 
Yorktown,  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  remain 
long  enough  to  spend  an  hour  under  fire.  He 
did  not  expect  to  be  hurried ;  he  had  long 
before  that  given  his  opinion  that  McClellan 
did  not  especially  value  time.  Every  day  of 
delay  was  of  course  an  advantage,  but  "  an 
additional  day  or  two  gained  by  enduring  a 
cannonade  would  have  been  dearly  bought  in 
blood,"  and  he  therefore  determined  to  go  be- 
fore McClellan's  powerful  artillery  should  open 
upon  him.  Seeing,  as  we  now  can,  what  was 
occurrhig  upon  both  sides  of  the  Warwick 
River,  there  is  something  humiliating  and  not 
without  a  touch  of  the  pathetic  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  clear  vision  of  Johnston  and 
the  absolute  blindness  of  McClellan,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other's  attitude  and  purpose. 
While  the  former  was  simply  watching  for  the 
flash  of  the  first  guns  to  take  his  departure, 

*  His  own  force  is  correctly  g^ven.  He  only  slightly 
exaggerates  that  of  McClellan. 

t  On  the  23d  of  April,  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent:  "Do  not  misunderstand  the  apparent  inaction 
here  — not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  has  been  lost.    Works 


glad  of  every  day  that  the  firing  was  postponed, 
but  entirely  indifterent  to  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  siege-works  going  on  in  his 
sight,  the  latter  was  toiling  with  prodigious 
industry  and  ability  over  his  vast  earth-works 
and  his  formidable  batteries,  only  pausing  to 
send  importunate  dispatches  to  Washington  for 
more  guns  and  more  soldiers,  forbidding  the  ad- 
vance of  a  picket  beyond  specified  limits,  care- 
fully concealing  every  battery  until  all  should 
be  finished,  not  allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired 
until  the  whole  thunderous  chorus  should  open 
at  once,  firmly  convinced  that  when  he  was 
entirely  ready  he  would  fight  and  destroy  the 
whole  rebel  army. 

Nearly  one  hundred  heavy  Parrott  guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers  were  placed  in  battery 
against  the  town  and  camp  of  Yorktown  and 
its  outlying  works,  only  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  yards  away.  Against  the  opin- 
ion of  his  ablest  staff-oflicers,  McClellan  kept 
this  immense  armament  silent  for  weeks  while 
he  was  continually  adding  to  it.  Barnard,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  says,  "  We  should  have  opened 
our  batteries  on  the  place  as  fast  as  they 
were  completed."  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
says: 

The  ease  with  which  the  100  and  200  pounders  of 
this  battery  [Battery  No.  i  ]  were  worked,  the  extraor- 
dinary accuracy  of  their  fire,  and  the  since  ascertained 
effects  produced  upon  the  enemy  by  it,  force  upon  me 
the  conviction  that  the  fire  of  guns  of  similar  caliber 
and  power  in  the  other  batteries  at  much  shorter 
ranges,  combined  with  the  cross-vertical  fire  of  the 
thirteen  and  ten  inch  sea-coast  mortars,  would  have 
compelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  or  abandon  his  works 
in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

General  McClellan's  only  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  batteries  to  open  fire  as  they 
were  successively  finished  was  the  fear  that 
they  would  be  silenced  by  the  converging  fire 
of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  betrayed  their 
position.  That  this  was  a  gross  error  is  shown 
by  the  Confederate  reports.  They  were  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  progress  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  batteries;  the  very  good  reason 
why  they  did  not  annoy  him  in  their  construc- 
tion was  that  the  Union  lines  were,  to  use 
Johnston's  words,  "  beyond  the  range  of  our 
old-fashioned  ship  guns."  A  few  experimen- 
tal shots  were  fired  from  the  shore  batteries 
on  the  I  St  of  May  ;  the  eftect  of  them  con- 
vinced the  Confederate  general  of  the  enor- 
mous surplus  strength  of  the  Federal  artillery. 
The  shots  from  their  first  volley  fell  on  the  camp 
of  his  reserve,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village. t 

have  been  constructed  that  may  almost  be  called  gigan- 
tic, roads  built  through  swamps  and  difficult  ravines, 
material  brought  up,  batteries  built.  I  have  to-night 
in  battery  and  ready  for  motion  5  lOO-pounder  Parrott 
guns,  10  4^''^-inch  ordnance  guns,  18  20-pouniler  Par- 
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How  long  General  McClellan  would  have 
continued  this  futile  labor  if  he  had  been  left 
alone,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  If  there 
was  at  first  a  limit  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  time  to  be  given  to 
it,  it  must  have  been  continually  moved 
forward  until  it  passed  out  of  sight.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  he  was  still  making  de- 
mands which  it  would  have  taken  weeks  to 
fill.  The  completion  of  one  work  was  simply 
an  incentive  to  the  beginning  of  another. 
Thus  on  the  2Sth  of  April, —  a  week  after 
Franklin's  arrival, —  at  a  time  when  Johnston 
was  already  preparing  to  start  for  Richmond, 
he  telegraphs  to  Washington  as  a  pleasant 
bit  of  news  that  he  ''  had  commenced  a  new 
batter}-  from  right  of  first  parallel,"  and  adds: 
"Would  be  glad  to  have  the  30-pounder 
Parrotts  in  the  works  around  Washington 
at  once.  Am  \&xy  short  of  that  excellent 
gun."  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  a  dispatch  at  such  a  time  smote  upon 
the  intense  anxiety  of  the  President.  He 
answered  in  wonder  and  displeasure:  "Your 
call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington 
alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it  argues  indefinite 
procrastination.  Is  anything  to  be  done  ? " 
But  the  general,  busy  with  his  trenches  and 
his  epaulements,  paid  no  regard  to  this  search- 
ing question.  Two  days  later,  May  i,  he 
continued  his  cheery  report  of  new  batteries 
and  rifle-pits,  and  adds,  "  Enemy  still  in  force 
and  working  hard  "  ;  and  these  stereotyped 
phrases  last  with  no  premonition  of  any  im- 
mediate change  until  on  the  4th  he  tele- 
graphed, "  Yorktown  is  in  our  possession," 
and  later  in  the  day  began  to  magnify  his 
victory,  telling  what  spoils  he  had  captured, 
and  ending  with  the  sounding  phrases,  "  No 
time  shall  be  lost.  I  shall  push  the  enemy  to 
the  wall." 

Johnston  had  begun  his  preparations  to 
move  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  on  the  3d  of 
May,  finding  that  McClellan's  batteries  were 
now  ready  to  open, —  a  fact  apparently  not 
yet  known  to  McClellan, —  he  gave  orders  for 
the  evacuation,  which  began  at  midnight.  He 
marched  away  from  Yorktown  with  about 
50,000  men.  (reneral  McClellan,  by  his  own 
morning  report  of  the  30th  of  April,  had  in  his 
camps  and  trenches,  and  scrambling  in  haste 
on  board  the  transports  that  they  had  quitted 
the  day  before,  the  magnificent  aggregate  of 
112,392  present  for  duty,  and  a  total  aggre- 
gate of  130,378. 


FROM    WILLIAMSBURG   TO    FAIR    OAKS. 

The  evacuation  of  Yorktown  took  General 
McClellan  so  completely  by  surprise  that  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  time  was  lost  in  hurried 
preparation  to  pursue  the  retiring  enemy. 
Franklin's  division,  after  their  fortnight  of  de- 
lay on  the  transports,  had  been  disembarked. 
They  were  hastily  returned  to  their  boats. 
Says  Webb : 

Several  houi^s  were  consumed  in  having  the 
commands  properly  provisioned  for  the  march. 
The  evacuation  was  discovered  at  dawn,  and  it  was 
noon  before  the  first  column  started  in  pursuit. 
Johnston  by  this  time  had  taken  his  entire  command 
to  Williamsburg.  Knowing  that  McClellan's  advance 
would  soon  reach  him,  he  made  his  dispositions  at  his 
leisure.  He  posted  a  strong  rear-guard  there  under 
Longstreet  to  protect  the  movement  of  his  trains.  The 
Union  cavalry  under  Sherman  came  into  collision  with 
this  force  about  dark  and  was  repulsed,  losing  one  gun. 
The  main  body  of  the  pursuing  army  came  up  during 
the  night,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Sumner, 
Heintzelman,and  Keyes.  It  is  strongly  illustrative  of 
General  McClellan's  relations  with  his  corps  command- 
ers, that  neither  of  these  generals  had  any  orders  from 
him  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle  which  was  inevit- 
able as  soon  as  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  there 
was  even  serious  doubt  as  to  which  among  them  was 
in  command  of  the  forces.  Sumner  had  been  ordered 
by  the  General-in-Chief  to  take  command  in  his  ab- 
sence, but  these  orders  had  not  been  communicated  to 
Heintzelman,  who  thought  that  he  was  to  take  control 
of  the  movement. 

There  was  some  confusion  of  orders  as  to 
the  roads  to  be  taken  by  the  different  com- 
mands, in  consequence  of  which  Hooker  came 
into  position  on  the  left  of  the  hne  and  Smith 
on  the  right.  The  contrary  disposition  had 
been  intended. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  came  with  no  defi- 
nite plan  of  battle  arranged.  General  Hooker, 
following  his  own  martial  instincts,  moved  for- 
ward and  attacked  the  enemy  at  half-past  7 
and  was  soon  hotly  engaged.  He  fought  al- 
most the  entire  rear-guard  of  Johnston  during 
the  whole  forenoon.  Heavy  reenforcements 
thrown  against  him  checked  his  advance  and 
caused  him  to  lose  the  ground  he  had  gained. 
Hooker  speaks  in  his  report  with  much  bitter- 
ness, not  wholly  unjustified,  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  division  was  left  to  fight  an  over- 
whelming force,  "unaided  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  30,000  of  their  comrades  with  arms 
in  their  hands,"  and  we  search  the  reports  of 
General  McClellan  and  the  corps  commanders 
in  vain  for  any  adecjuate  explanation  of  this 
state  of  things. 

The  whole  day  was  bloody  and  expensive 


rolls,  6  Napoleon  guns,  and  6  lo-pounder  Parrotts; 
this  not  counting  the  batteries  in  front  of  Smith  and 
on  his  left  —  45  guns.  I  will  add  to  it  to-morrow  night 
5  30-pounder  Parrotts,  6  20-pounder  Parrotts,  from  5 
to  10  13-inch  mortars.and— if  they  arrive  in  time  — one 
200-poander  Parrott.   Before  sundown  to-morrow  I  will 


essentially  complete  thercdoul)t  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  first  parallel  as  far  as  Wormlcy's  Creek  from  the 
left,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  York  River  to-morrow 
night.  J  liiill  then  be  secure  at^ainsl  sorties.''''  [McClellan 
to  Lincoln,  April  23.  MS.]  With  a  force  of  three  to 
one  he  was  wasting  weeks  in  defensive  works. 
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and  without  adequate  result.  The  heroism  of 
Hooker  and  Hancock,  and  their  brave  troops, 
was  well-nigh  wasted.  There  was  no  head,  no 
intelligent  director,  no  understood  plan.  Mc- 
Clellan  arrived  late  in  the  day  and  w  as  unable 
to  contribute  anything  to  the  result,  although 
the  cheers  with  which  he  was  welcomed  showed 
how  fully  he  possessed  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  troops.  He  had  not  anticipated 
so  early  an  engagement,  and  was  spending 
the  day  at  Yorktown  to  dispatch  Franklin's 
division  up  the  river. 

Actual  contact  with  the  enemy,  however, 
made,  as  it  always  did,  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion upon  him.  The  affair,  which  when  he 
heard  of  it  at  Yorktown  seemed  to  him  a  mere 
skirmish  with  a  rear-guard,  suddenly  acquired 
a  portentous  importance  when  surveyed  in  the 
light  of  the  bivouac  at  Williamsburg,  amidst 
the  actual  and  visible  signs  of  a  sanguinary 
conflict.  His  dispatch  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, written  at  10  o'clock  the  night  of  the 
battle,  betrays  great  agitation,  and  his  idio- 
syncrasy of  multiplying  the  number  of  his 
enemy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  asserts  itself.  "  I 
find  General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in 
strong  force,  probably  greater  a  good  deal  than 
my  own."  After  a  compliment  to  Hancock  he 
continues,  "  I  learn  from  the  prisoners  taken 
that  the  rebels  intend  to  dispute  every  step 
to  Richmond."  One  can  only  wonder  what 
he  expected  them  to  say.  "  I  shall  run  the  risk 
of  at  least  holding  them  in  check  here,  while 
I  resume  the  original  plan.  My  entire  force 
is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  rebels, 
who  will  fight  well."  *  Thus  while  Johnston 
was  profiting  by  the  darkness  to  prepare  to 
continue  his  retrograde  march  at  daybreak, 
McClellan  was  nerving  himself  to  stand  the 
risk  of  holding  his  ground  at  Williamsburg, 
while  he  "resumed  the  original  plan"  of  a 
movement  by  water. 

The  next  day,  when  he  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  moved  away,  leaving  their  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  his  apprehension  of  at- 
tack subsided,  but  other  difficulties  rose  before 
him.  He  telegraphed  on  the  7th  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  "  until  the  roads  improved 
both  in  front  and  rear  no  large  body  of  troops 
could  be  moved."  Johnston  had  apparently 
no  difiiculty  in  moving  his  troops,  which  Mc- 
Clellan thought  a  larger  body  than  his  own. 

Reaching  a  place  called  Baltimore  Cross- 
Roads,  Johnston  halted  for  five  days,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  of 

*  On  the  6th  of  May  the  veteran  General  Wool  sent 
this  dispatch  to  the  War  Department,  showing  how 
his  elders  regarded  at  the  time  tliese  jeremiads  of  the 
young  general :  "  The  desponding  tone  of  Major-C>en- 
eral   SicClellan's  dispatch  of  last  evening  more  than 


Norfolk  and  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac, 
apprehending  an  attack  upon  Richmond  by 
way  of  the  James  River,  he  ordered  his  forces 
to  cross  the  Chickahominy  on  the  15th.  Two 
days  after  this  the  rebel  army  encamped 
about  three  miles  from  Richmond,  in  front 
of  the  line  of  redoubts  that  had  been  con- 
structed the  previous  year.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  apprehension,  almost  of  dismay,  at  Rich- 
mond. The  Confederate  President,  and  most 
of  his  cabinet,  hastily  sent  their  families  to 
places  of  safety.  Mr.  Davis,  whose  religious 
feelings  always  took  on  a  peculiar  intensity  in 
critical  times,  had  himself  baptized  at  liome, 
and  privately  confirmed  at  St.  Paul's  Church. 
There  was  great  doubt  whether  the  city  could 
be  successfully  defended;  the  most  important 
archives  of  the  Government  were  sent,  some  to 
Lynchburg  and  some  to  Columbia. t 

But  General  Johnston  had  reason  to  con- 
firm his  opinion  that  McClellan  cared  little 
for  time.  He  remained  several  days  at  Will- 
iam.sburg  after  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared  from  in  front  of  him. 
His  visions  of  overwhelming  forces  of  rebels 
were  now  transferred  to  Franklin's  front.  On 
the  8th  he  telegraphed  the  War  Department  a 
story  of  80,000  to  120,000  opposed  to  Frank- 
lin, but  in  full  retreat  to  the  Chickahominy. 
On  the  loth  he  sends  an  urgent  appeal  to 
Washington  for  more  troops,  claiming  that  the 
enemy  "  are  collecting  troops  from  all  quar- 
ters, especially  well-disciplined  troops  from  the 
South."  His  own  army  will  inevitably  be  re- 
duced by  sickness,  casualties,  garrisons,  and 
guards  —  as  if  that  of  the  enemy  would  not. 
He  therefore  implores  large  and  immediate 
reenforcements  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
the  President  could  make  armies  by  executive 
decree.  "  If  I  am  not  reenforced,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  probable  that  I  will  be  obliged  to  fight 
nearly  double  my  numbers,  strongly  in- 
trenched." In  face  of  a  morning  report  of 
over  100,000  men  present  for  duty  he  says :  "  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  possible  for  me  to 
bring  more  than  70,000  men  upon  the  field  of 
battle."  This  last  statement  ^\■as  in  one  sense 
true ;  he  never  did,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  never  could,  handle  that  many  men  at 
once.  All  his  battles  were  fought  piecemeal 
with  a  part  of  his  force  at  a  time. 

He  still  protested  stoutly  against  the  orig- 
inal organization  of  his  army  corps,  and  asked 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  break  it  up  or 
at  least  to  suspend  it.    He  disliked  his  corps 


that    of    the    rebels, 
more   surjirised    that 


edly    considerably    inferior     to 

If  such  is  the  fact,  I   am   still 

they    should    have    abandoned    Yorktown."    [War 

Records.] 

t  J.   B.  Jones,  "  A  Rebel  War  -Clerk's  Diary,"  en- 


surprises  me.    He  says  his  entire  force  is  undoubt-     tries  of  May  8,  May  10,  and  May  19 
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commanders,  and  naturally  wished  his  friends 
to  exercise  those  important  commands.  He 
blamed  the  corps  organization  for  all  the 
trouble  at  Williamsburg,  and  said,  if  he  had 
come  on  the  field  half  an  hour  later,  all  would 
have  been  lost.  The  President  was  gready 
wounded  by  this  persistent  manifestation  of 
bad  temper,  but  bore  it  after  his  fashion  with 
imtiring  patience  and  kindness.  He  sent  an 
official  order,  authorizing  McClellan  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  corps  organization  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  adopt  any  that  he 
might  see  fit,  until  further  orders.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  general, 
full  of  wise  and  kindly  warning.    He  said : 

I  ordered  the  army  corps  organization  not  only 
on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
whom  you  had  selected  and  assigned  as  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
every  military  man  I  could  get  an  opinion  from, 
and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself  alone  ex- 
cepted. Of  course  I  did  not  on  my  own  judgment 
pretend  to  understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it 
indispensable  for  you  to  know  how  your  struggle 
against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an 
effort  to  pamper  one  or  two  pets  and  to  persecute  and 
degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have  had  no  word 
from  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  or  Keyes.  The  com- 
manders of  these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest 
officers  with  you,  but  I  am  constantly  told  that  you 
have  no  consultation  or  communication  with  them  ; 
that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  but 
General  Fitz-John  Porter  and  perhaps  General  Frank- 
lin. I  do  not  say  these  complaints  are  true  or  just, 
but  at  all  events  it  is  proper  you  should  know  of 
their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey 
your  orders  in  anything  ?  When  you  relieved  General 
Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day,  you  thereby 
lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends 
in  the  Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  applicable 
to  you  personally,  that  senators  and  representatives 
speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please  without 
question,  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  ad- 
dressing insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  great 
liberty  with  them.  But  to  return.  Are  you  strong 
enough  —  are  you  strong  enough  even  with  my  help  — 
to  set  your  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Sumner,  Heintzel- 
man, and  Keyes  all  at  once  ?  This  is  a  practical  and 
very  serious  question  for  you.  The  success  of  your 
army  and  the  cause  of  the  country  are  the  same,  and 
of  course  I  only  desire  the  good  of  the  cause. 

General  McClellan  accepted  the  authoriza- 
tion with  alacrity  and  the  sermon  with  indif- 
ference. He  at  once  formed  two  provisional 
army  corps,  giving  Fitz-John  Porter  the  com- 
mand of  one  and  Franklin  the  other. 

After  leaving  Williamsburg  and  joining 
his  army  at  Cumberland,  he  reiterated  his 
complaints  and  entreated  for  reenforcements 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  .send  him.  His  morbid  apprehension 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  J4th 
of  May  he  telegraphed  his  conviction  that 
he  would  be  compelled,  with  80,000  men,  to 
fight  160,000  rebels  in  front  of  Richmond; 
and  Vjegged  that  the  Government  would  send 


him  "by  water" — he  did  not  want  them  to 
come  overland  —  "all  the  disposable  troops," 
"  every  man  "  that  could  be  mustered.  The 
President,  anxious  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
help  and  encourage  him,  replied  to  these  im- 
portant demands  first  by  a  friendly  private 
note,  in  which  he  said  : 

I  have  done  and  sliall  do  all  I  could  and  can  to 
sustain  you.  I  hoped  that  the  opening  of  the  James 
River  and  putting  Wool  and  Eurnside  in  communica- 
tion, with  an  open  road  to  Richmond,  or  to  you,  had 
effected  something  in  that  direction.  I  am  still  unwill- 
ing to  take  all  our  forces  off  the  direct  line  between 
Richmond  and  here. 

He  afterwards  sent  a  dispatch  through  the  War 
Department,  of  which  the  essential  points  are 
as  follows : 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  Capital 
entirely,  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if  this  were  pru- 
dent, it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  junction 
between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  by 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  rivers  than  by  a  land 
march.  In  order  therefore  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  attack  upon  Richmond  at  the  earliest  moment, 
General  AIcDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon 
that  city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered  —  keep- 
ing himself  always  in  position  to  save  the  Capital  from 
all  possible  attack  —  so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left 
wing  in  communication  with  your  right  wing,  and  you 
are  instructed  to  cooperate  so  as  to  establish  this  com- 
munication as  soon  as  possible,  by  extending  your 
right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  .  .  .  but  charged, 
in  attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  you  will  give  no  order,  either  before  or  after 
your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to 
cover  this  city.  .  .  .  The  President  desires  that 
General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with 
which  he  moved  forward. 

Events  as  little  foreseen  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  by  the  Government,  and  which  had 
by  him  been  declared  impossible, —  the  defeat 
of  our  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  and  the  move- 
ment of  a  large  rebel  force  to  the  upper  Po- 
tomac,—  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  President's  instructions,  while 
he  was  waiting  for  McDowell  to  join  him, 
General  McClellan  evinced  no  gratification 
at  this  compliance  with  his  wishes.  On  the 
contrary,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  a  griev- 
ance of  it ;  he  wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  dis- 
patch protesting  against  it,  and  asking  that 
"  McDowell  should  be  placed  explicitly  under 
his  orders  in  the  ordinary  way."  In  his  re- 
port, and  in  all  his  subsequent  apologies  for 
his  campaign,  he  makes  this  positive  assertion  : 

This  order  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  use  the 
James  River  as  a  line  of  ojicrations,  and  forced  me  to 
establish  our  depots  on  the  Pamunkey  and  to  approach 
Richmond  from  the  north. 

This  charge  is  an  evident  after-thought,  and 
is  no  less  lacking  in  adroitness  than  in  candor. 
We  will  permit  it  to  be  answered  by  General 
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Webb,  the  ablest  military  writer  on  the  Pen- 
insula campaign,  who  is  always  the  friend  of 
McClellan,  and  his  partisan  wherever  the  writ- 
er's intelligence  and  conscience  allow  it.  He 
says : 

It  is  but  repeating  the  proper  criticisms  made  by 
other  writers  that  General  McClellan  had  frequently 
mentioned  the  Pamunkey  as  his  prospeclive  base  ;  that 
he  made  no  representation  to  the  Government,  at  the 
time,  that  he  wished  to  be  free  to  move  by  the  James; 
and  that  it  was  within  his  power  during  the  first  tliree 
weeks  of  June,  when  he  found  that  McDowell  was 
again  withheld  from  hini,  to  follow  the  latter  route.  On 
one  point  there  can  be  no  question  — that  the  position 
of  his  army,  as  already  given,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  from  Bottom's  towards  New  Bridge, 
on  May  20,  with  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey, 
as  the  base  of  su]iplies,  was  one  of  McClellan's  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  by  McDowell's  movements. 

It  required  ten  days  after  the  fight  at  Will- 
iamsburg for  McClellan's  headquarters  to 
reach  Cumberland,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Pamunkey,  and  on  the  next  day  he  established 
his  permanent  depot  at  the  White  House,  near 
by.  On  the  21st  the  army  was  brought  to- 
gether and  established  in  line  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy, the  right  wing  being  about  seven  and 
the  left  about  twelve  miles  from  Richmond, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  two  formi- 
dable barriers  —  the  rebel  army,  and  the  river 
with  its  environment  of  woods  and  swamps, 
its  fever-breathing  airs  and  its  sudden  floods. 
The  latter  was  first  attacked.  General  Mc- 
Clellan began  at  once  with  great  energy  the 
building  of  several  bridges  over  the  stream,  a 
work  of  special  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
boggy  banks,  which  made  long  approaches 
necessary.  In  this  work,  and  in  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  President  in  regard 
to  reenforcements,  which  we  shall  notice  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  those  movements  of  Jack- 
son's in  the  valley  that  caused  the  division 
of  McDowell's  force,  he  passed  ten  days;  he 
pushed  the  corps  of  Keyes  and  Heintzelman 
across  the  river,  and  retained  those  of  Sum- 
ner, Franklin,  and  Porter  on  the  north  side. 

The  monotony  of  camp  life  was  broken  up 
on  the  27th  of  May  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms 
performed  by  Fitz-John  Porter  and  his  corps 
at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  he  attacked 
and  defeated  a  rebel  force  under  General 
Branch.  The  chief  value  of  this  battle  was  its 
demonstration  of  the  splendid  marching  and 
fighting  qualities  of  the  troops  engaged.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  gready  annoyed  that  the 
President  did  not  seem  to  attach  sufficient  im- 
portance to  this  action;  but  General  Johnston 
in  his  "Narrative,"  while  not  diminishing  the 
gallantry  of  Porter  and  his  troops,  or  denying 
the  complete  defeat  of  Branch,  treats  it  merely 
as  an  incident  of  Branch's  march  under  orders 
to  join  Anderson,  which   was   accomplished 


the  same  day  at  the  point  designated  for  this 
junction.  There  was  no  sequel  to  the  fight. 
Porter  and  his  victorious  trooi)s  marched  back 
to  camp. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  General  McClellan 
informed  the  President  that  he  was  "  quietly 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy  preparatory  to  the 
last  struggle,"  and  that  he  would  be  "  free  to 
strike  "  on  the  return  of  Porter.  But  several 
days  elapsed  without  the  blow  being  struck, 
until  the  enemy,  as  usual,  accelerated  matters 
by  himself  striking.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  the  intention  of  General  Johnston  to  at- 
tack the  Union  army  before  McDowell  should 
join  it;  and  learning,  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Hanover  Court  House,  that  McDowell  was 
leaving  Fredericksburg,  he  resolved  at  once 
to  strike  McClellan's  force  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  When  we  consider  that  the  con- 
solidated returns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
for  the  31st  of  May  showed  an  aggregate  of 
127,166  officers  and  men,  of  whom  there  were 
98,000  present  for  duty,  with  280  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  and  that  General  Johnston's  force 
amounted  to  about  60,000  effectives,  we  can- 
not but  think  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  him  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  this 
heroic  plan  into  effect.  At  night,  when  he  had 
called  his  general  officers  together  for  their 
instruction,  Johnston  was  informed  that  Mc- 
Dowell's force,  which  had  been  marching 
southward,  had  returned  to  Fredericksburg. 
He  then  abandoned  his  idea  of  attacking  Mc- 
Clellan on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  reverted 
to  his  former  plan  of  assailing  with  his  whole 
force  the  two  corps  on  the  south  bank  as  soon 
as  they  had  sufficiently  increased  the  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  three  corps  on  the 
north. 

In  this  plan,  as  in  the  other  one, —  and  we 
shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  General  Lee, —  General  Johnston 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  the  account 
the  possible  initiative  of  General  McClellan. 
He  makes  his  plansentirely  without  reference  to 
it,  choosing  his  time  for  attack  absolutely  at 
his  own  convenience.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  met  with  a  courageous  and 
able  defense — but  nothing  more.  The  worst 
he  has  to  fear  in  any  case  is  a  repulse ;  there 
seems  no  thought  of  an  offensive  return  in 
his  mind.  The  Northern  general,  on  the  con- 
trary, judged  his  adversary  with  more  courtesy 
than  justice.  He  evidently  had  no  suspicion  of 
Johnston's  intentions.  At  the  moment  that  the 
latter  was  calling  his  generals  together  to  give 
orders  for  the  assault,  McClellan  was  tele- 
graphing to  "\^'ashington:  "Richmond  papers 
urge  Johnston  to  attack,  now  that  he  has  us 
away  from  gun-boats.  I  think  he  is  too  able 
for  that." 
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Johnston's  purpose  was  finally  adopted  and 
put  in  action  with  great  decision  and  prompti- 
tude. On  the  30th  D.  H.  Hill  informed  him 
that  the  Federals  were  in  force  at  Seven  Pines, 
and  that  the  indications  were  that  all  of  Keyes's 
corps  was  south  of  the  river ;  to  which  John- 
ston immediately  responded  by  telhng  him  he 
Avould  attack  the  next  morning.  Within  an 
hour  or  two  his  whole  plan  of  battle  was  ar- 
ranged. Orders  were  given  to  throw  twenty- 
three  of  the  twenty-seven  brigades  of  which 
the  Confederate  army  consisted  against  the 
two  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes.*  The 
rest  were  to  observe  the  river  by  the  Meadow 
and  New  bridges.  After  the  plan  of  battle  was 
arranged,  a  violent  storm  of  rain  came  on  and 
continued  most  of  the  night.  This  was  a  wel- 
come incident  to  Johnston,  as  it  inspired  the 
hope  that  the  river  might  overflow  its  banks 
and  sever  the  communication  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Federal  army.  He  did  not  per- 
mit the  rain  to  delay  him. 

The  forces  commanded  by  Longstreet  and 
Hill  attacked  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  about  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Keyes's  corps,  supported  by  those  of  Heint- 
zelman, defended  their  ground  with  gallantry 
and  pertinacity;  but  the  numbers  opposed  to 
them  were  too  great,  and  they  gradually  and 
sullenly  gave  way,  retiring  inch  by  inch,  until, 
as  night  came  on,  they  had  been  forced  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  position  that 
they  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

The  forces  under  G.  W.  Smith,  accompanied 
by  Johnston  in  person,  whose  duty  it  had  been 
to  strike  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  army  as 
soon  as  the  assault  of  Longstreet  and  Hill 
became  fully  developed  on  the  left,  were  de- 
layed for  some  time  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  prevented 
the  sound  of  the  musketry  from  reaching  from 
Seven  Pines  to  the  headquarters  of  Smith 
on  the  Nine-mile  road.  But  about  4  o'clock, 
Johnston,  having  been  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs  in  Longstreet's  front,  determined 
to  put  Smith  in  upon  the  Union  right  flank, 
being  by  this  time  relieved  of  all  fear  of  a  re- 
enforcement  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Fortunately  for  the  Union  cause,  the  forces 
immediately  opposite  this  position  were  com- 
manded by  General  Sumner,  an  officer  whose 
strongest  traits  were  soldierly  ardor  and  gen- 
erosity. He  had  been  ordered,  as  soon  as  the 
firing  began,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
move  to  the  assistance  of  his  comrades  at  Fair 
Oaks;  but  he  gave  these  orders  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation, and  instead  of  merely  prej^aring  to 

'  In  .in  article  in  TftK  Ckntury  for  May,  1885,  Gen- 
er.-il  Johnston  changes  this  statement  to  "  twenty-two 
out  of  twenty-eight  brigades." 


move  he  at  once  marched  with  two  divisions 
to  the  two  bridges  he  had  built  and  halted  them, 
with  his  leading  companies  at  the  bridges.  In 
this  manner  an  hour  of  inestimable  advantage 
was  saved.  The  swollen  river  soon  carried  away 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  the  other  was  almost 
submerged  when  the  order  came  to  Sumner 
to  cross. 

Without  delaying  a  moment  on  the  west 
bank,  Sumner  marched  through  the  thick  mud 
in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  firing  and  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  Smith.  This  Union 
success  was  the  result  of  Sumner's  straight- 
forw^ard  and  unhesitating  march.  His  appoint- 
nient  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  had 
been  bitterly  opposed  and  never  forgiven  by 
General  McClellan ;  he  had  been  treated  by 
his  commander  with  studied  neglect  and 
disrespect ;  and  this  magnificent  service  was 
his  only  revenge.  About  7  o'clock  the  Con- 
federates met  their  severest  mischance  of  the 
day ;  General  Johnston  received  at  an  interval 
of  a  few  moments  two  severe  and  disabling 
wounds. 

The  firing  ceased,  "  terminated  by  darkness 
only,"  Johnston  is  careful  to  say,  before  he 
had  been  borne  a  mile  from  the  field.  The 
command  had  devolved  by  seniority  of  rank 
upon  General  G.  W.  Smith. 

There  was  great  confusion  and  discourage- 
ment in  the  rebel  councils.  Jefferson  Davis 
found  hope  in  the  suggestion  that  "  the  enemy 
might  withdraw  during  the  night,  which  would 
give  the  Confederates  the  moral  effect  of  a  vic- 
tory." Early  on  June  i  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Union  troops  reoccupied  the 
ground  lost  on  the  day  before.  At  2  o'clock 
General  Lee  took  command,  and  the  battle 
died  away  by  the  gradual  retirement  of  the 
Confederates. 

A  great  battle  had  been  fought  absolutely 
without  result.  The  Confederates  had  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  destroy  McClellan's  two 
outlying  corps,  but  their  failure  entailed  no 
other  consequence"  The  losses  were  frightful 
upon  both  sides  :  the  Union  army  lost  5000, 
and  the  Confederate  loss  was  reported  at  some- 
thing over  4000,  which  is  generally  considered 
an  under-statement.  Put  there  was  this  enor- 
mous difterence  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  armies:  the  Union  troops  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  though  wearied  by  the  conflict, 
with  ranks  thinned  by  death  and  wounds,  had 
yet  suffered  no  loss  oi  morale  ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  spirits  had  been  heightened  by  the  stub- 
born fight  of  Saturday  and  the  easy  victory 
of  Sunday.  North  of  the  river  lay  the  larger 
portion  of  the  army,  which  had  not  fired  a 
gun  nor  lost  a  man  in  the  action.  It  is  hardly 
denied,  at  this  day,  by  the  most  i)assionate  of 
McClellan's  partisans,  that  the  way  to  Rich- 
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mond  was  open  before  him  on  Saturday  after- 
noon.   It  Avas  his  greatest  opportunity. 

Jackson  was  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah detaching  from  Lee  an  army  of  16,000 
men.  The  enemy  had  thrown  almost  his  whole 
force  against  McClellan's  left  wing,  and  had 
received  more  injury  than  he  inflicted.  Our 
right  wing  was  intact;  the  material  for  bridg- 
ing the  upper  Chickahominy  had  been  ready 
for  three  days;  the  Confederate  army  was 
streaming  back  to  Richmond  in  discourage- 
ment and  disorder.  Even  so  ardent  a  friend  of 
McClellan  as  the  Prince  de  Joinville  writes  : 

The  Federals  had  had  tlie  defensive  battle  they  de- 
sired ;  had  repulsed  the  enemy  ;  but  arrested  by  nat- 
ural obstacles  which  perhaps  were  not  insurmountable, 
they  had  gained  nothing  by  their  success.  Tliey  had 
missed  an  unique  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow. 

If  General  McClellan  had  crossed  his  army, 
instead  of  one  division,  at  the  time  that  John- 
ston's entire  force  was  engaged  at  Seven  Pines, 

*  The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should  have 
been  taken  advantage  of.  It  was  one  of  those  "  occa- 
sions "  which,  if  not  seized,  do  not  repeat  themselves. 
We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay 
in  which  the  rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that 
it  could  have  been  followed  into  Richmond.  Had  it 
been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to  over- 
come to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  [General  Barnard] 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  the  translator  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville's  work,  who  was  in  Richmond 
during  the  battle,  gives  the  followingaccount  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Confederates  on  the  morning  of  June  i  : 

They  were  in  a  perfect  chaos  of  brigades  and  regi- 
ments.   The  roads  into  Richmond  were  literally  cov- 


the  rout  of  the  Southern  army  would  have  been 
complete  and  the  way  to  Richmond  would 
have  been  a  military  promenade.*  But  the 
next  day  and  during  the  week  that  followed 
the  enterprise  assumed  so  many  difficulties  in 
his  eyes  that  he  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  attempt  it.  The  rains  contmued;  the  slug- 
gish river  became  a  wide-spreading  flood  ;  the 
ground,  a  mixed  mass  of  clay  and  quicksand, 
afforded  no  sure  standing-place  for  horse,  foot, 
or  artillery ;  most  of  the  bridges  were  carried 
away;  the  army,  virtually  cut  in  two  by  the 
river,  occupied  itself  in  the  arducjus  work  of 
intrenching.  General  Lee,  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  his  mind  put 
entirely  at  ease  in  regard  to  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  Richmond,  had  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  restoring  the  organization  and  mo- 
rale o{\i\%  army,  and  bringing  from  every  side 
the  reenforcements  that  he  was  to  use  with  such 
effect  a  month  later  in  the  bloody  contests  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  the  James. 

ered  with  stragglers,  some  throwing  away  their  guns, 
some  breaking  them  on  the  trees,  all  with  the  same 
story  that  their  regiments  had  been  "  cut  to  pieces  " — 
that  the  "  Yankees  were  swarming  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny like  bees,"  and  "  fighting  like  devils."  In  two  days 
of  the  succeeding  week  the  provost-marshal's  guard 
collected  between  4000  and  5000  stragglers  and  sent 
them  into  camp.  Had  I  been  aware  on  that  day  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  upon  the  field,  I  niiglit  easily  have 
driven  in  a  carriage  through  the  Confederate  lines 
directly  into  our  own  camps.  It  was  not  indeed  until 
several  days  after  the  battle  that  anything  like  military 
order  was  restored  throughout  the  Confederate  posi- 
tions.   Appendix,  p.  1 13. 
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S  a  bell  in  a  chime 
Tk  Sets  its  twin-note  a-ringing, 
Ao'one  poet's  rhyme 

Wakes  another  to  singing, 
So,  once  she  has  smiled, 
All  your  thoughts  are  beguiled 
flowers  and  song  from  your  childhood  are  bringing. 


Though  moving  through  sorrow 
As  the  star  through  the  night, 

She  needs  not  to  borrow, 
She  lavishes,  light. 

The  path  of  yon  star 

Seemeth  dark  but  afar  : 
Like  hers  it  is  sure,  and  like  hers  it  is  bright. 

Each  grace  is  a  jewel 

Would  ransom  the  town. 
Her  speech  has  no  cruel, 

Her  praise  is  renown  ; 
'T  is  in  her  as  though  Beauty, 
Resigning  to  Duty 
The  scepter,  had  still  kept  the  purple  and  crown. 


Vol.  XXXVI.—  129. 


Robert   Underwood  Johnson. 


A    LAKE    MEMORY. 

I^HE  lake  comes  throbbing  in  with  voice  of  pain 
Across  these  flats,  athwart  the  sunset's  glow. 
I  see  her  face,  I  know  her  voice  again, 
Her  lips,  her  breath,  O  God,  as  long  ago. 

To  live  the  sweet  past  over  I  would  fain, 
As  lives  the  day  in  the  red  sunset's  fire, 

That  all  these  wild  wan  marshlands  now  would  stain, 
With  the  dawn's  memories,  loves,  and  flushed  desire. 

I  call  her  back  across  the  vanished  years. 

Nor  vain — a  white-armed  phantom  fills  her  place; 

Its  eyes  the  wind-blown  sunset  fires,  its  tears 
This  rain  of  spray  that  blows  about  my  face. 


William  Wilfred  Campbell. 
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S  we  have  seen,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  dispatch  the 
whole  of  McDowell's 
corps  to  reenforce  McClel- 
lan,  as  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion in  northern  Virginia 
would  permit.  Franklin's 
divi-iion  was  so  dispatched,  in  ample  time  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  operations  against  York- 
town,  though  General  McClellan  made  no  use 
whatever  of  that  fine  body  of  troops  until 
Yorktown  was  evacuated.  Preparations  were 
vigorously  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
march  of  McDowell  towards  Richmond  ;  and 
Shiclds's  division,  one  of  the  best  in  Banks's 
corps,  was  ordered  to  reenforce  him.  The  most 
important  results  were  expected  from  such  an 
attack  as  an  officer  of  McDowell's  ability  and 
zeal  would  have  made  upon  the  left  flank  of 
the  Confederate  forces  in  front  of  Richmond. 
It  is  one  of  the  admitted  misfortunes  of  the 
war  that  this  attack  was  never  made,  and  the 
question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  it  has 
given  ri.-)e  to  much  heated  and  more  or  less 
disingenuous  discussion. 

General  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  com- 
monly called  "Stonewall,"  had  won  great  credit 


at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  his  first  independ- 
ent campaign  resulted  in  signal  defeat.  In  April, 
1 86  2 ,  he  was  ordered  by  General  J  ohnston  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  pursuance  of 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  orders, 
and  came  in  view  of  Shields's  division  at  Kerns- 
town,  near  Winchester,  on  the  2 2d  of  April, 
A  brief  skirmish  took  place  that  evening,  in 
the  course  of  which  General  Shields  was 
severely  wounded,  his  arm  being  broken  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell.  He  retired  to  Win- 
chester, and  General  Nathan  Kimball  remained 
on  the  field  in  active  command  of  the  division. 
The  next  day,  although  it  was  Sunday,  Jack- 
son, thinking  he  had  his  enemy  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  unaware  either  of  his  numbers  or 
of  his  disposition,  attacked  Kimball  with  great 
impetuosity,  but  met  with  a  severe  repulse. 
Kimball,  who  was  ably  seconded  by  Colonels 
Carroll  and  Tyler,  not  only  beat  off  the  attack 
of  Jackson  from  both  his  flanks,  but  at  the 
right  moment  assumed  the  offensive,  and  after 
a  hotly  contested  fight,  lasting  two  hours,  as 
night  was  closing  in  he  completely  defeated  the 
Confederates,  who  were  driven  from  the  field, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  and  several 
guns.    Banks,  coming  down   from    Harper's 
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Ferry  the  next  day,  continued  the  pursuit  up 
the  valley  as  far  as  Mount  Jackson.  Shields's 
division  in  this  action  numbered  about  7000; 
Jackson  reported  his  own  force  as  between 
3000  and  4000.  The  losses  reported  on  each 
side  are :  Shields  590,  Jackson  718.  Jackson 
frankly  acknowledged  his  defeat,  saying  to 
Johnston : 

I  engaged  the  enemy  yesterday,  about  3  P.M.,  near 
^Vinchester,  and  fought  until  dusk ;  l>ut  his  forces  were 
so  superior  to  mine  that  he  repulsed  me  with  the  loss 
of  valuable  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded.  But 
from  the  obstinacy  with  which  our  troops  fought,  and 
from  their  advantageous  position,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  his  loss  was  greater  than  mine  in  troops,  but  I 
lost  one  piece  of  artillery  and  three  caissons. 

Jackson's  second  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah, which  gained  him  in  full  measure  that 
fame  and  position  which  were  so  near  to  his 
heart,  occupied  about  a  month.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  his  attack  upon  General  Mil- 
roy's  forces  at  McDowell  on  the  8th  of  May. 
In  this  affair,  as  in  every  battle  of  this  famous 
campaign,  he  had  much  larger  forces  than  those 
opposed  to  him  —  a  fact  entirely  to  his  credit ; 
there  were  Union  troops  enough  in  the  de- 
partment, if  they  had  been  properly  brought 
together,  to  have  overwhelmed  him.  After  a 
fight  of  several  hours  he  defeated  Milroy,  who 
fell  back  to  join  Fremont  at  the  town  of  Frank- 
lin, while  Jackson  moved  eastward  to  Har- 
risonburg. On  the  way  he  sent  dispatches  to 
Richmond,  detailing  the  position  of  the  Union 
troops,  and  asking  permission  to  attack  them. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  at  once  began  a  swift 
and  stealthy  march  through  New  Market  and 
Luray  to  Front  Royal.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
McClellan  was  daily  clamoring  for  reenforce- 
ments  from  Washington ;  and  the  Government, 
yielding  to  his  importunity,  had  promised  that 
McDowell's  corps  should  march  overland  to 
join  him.  The  reasons  why  this  promise  could 
not  be  kept  are  best  set  forth  in  the  following 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  communi- 
cations to  his  generals  were  always  clearer  and 
more  definite  than  any  that  he  received  from 
them.    It  is  dated  May  25  : 

General  Banks  was  at  Strasburg  with  about  6000 
men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a 
column  for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond,  and 
the  rest  of  his  force  scattered  in  various  places.  On 
the  23d  a  rebel  force  of  7000  to  10,000  fell  upon  one 
regiment  and  two  companies  guarding  the  bridge  at 
Front  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely  ;  crossed  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  on  the  24th  pushed  on  to  get  north  of 
Banks,  on  the  road  to  Winchester.  General  Banks 
ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into  Winchester 
yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  in  which  General  Banks  was 
beaten  back  in  full  retreat  towards  Martinsburg,  and 
probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout.  Geary,  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson 
is  now  near  Front  Royal  with  10,000  troops,  following 
up  and  supporting,  as  I  understand,  the  force  now  pur- 
suing Banks.  Also  that  another  force  of  10,000  is  near 
Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same  direction.    [In  this 


Geary  was  mistaken.  Jackson's  and  Ewell's  forces 
amounted  to  about  16,000.]  Stripped  bare,  as  we  are 
here,  1  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  thein  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above.  McDowell 
has  about  20,000  of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Front  Royal,  and  P^emont,  who  was  at  Frank- 
lin, is  moving  to  Harrisonburg  ;  both  these  movements 
intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through 
here  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  the  rest  of  his  force  remain 
for  the  present  at  P~redericksburg.  We  are  sending 
such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as 
we  can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supj^lying  their  places 
in  some  sort  by  calling  in  militia  from  the  adjacent 
States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one 
at  that  point.    This  is  now  our  situation. 

If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we 
should  be  entirely  helpless.  Apprehensions  of  some- 
thing like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you, 
have  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDow- 
ell's forces  from  you.  Please  understand  this,  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  you  have.l 

Later  in  the  day,  the  President,  now  sure 
that  a  large  and  formidable  army  was  draw- 
ing near  the  Potomac,  wrote  a  sharp  dispatch 
to  McClellan  urging  him  either  to  take  this 
opportunity  "  to  attack  Richmond,  or  give  up 
the  job";  to  which  the  general,  who  was  never 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy  any- 
where out  of  his  sight,  replied  calmly  that 
"  the  object  of  the  movement  was  probably  to 
prevent  reenforcements  being  sent  him,"  and 
that  the  time  was  very  near  when  he  would 
attack  Richmond. 

The  campaign,  opened  thus  inauspiciously 
for  the  Union  arms,  went  rapidly  from  bad  to 
worse.  A  series  of  doleful  mischances  suc- 
ceeded, unrelieved  by  a  ray  of  good  fortune  or 
good  conduct.  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Washington, 
was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  sending  a 
dozen  dispatches  a  day  to  Banks,  Fremont, 
McDowell,  and  McClellan  —  all  admirable  in 
clearness,  intelligence,  and  temper,  always  di- 
recting the  right  thing  to  be  done  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  it ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  avail. 

The  original  surprise  was  inexcusable.  On 
the  20th  of  May,i  Fremont  had  reported  to 
Banks  that  Jackson  was  on  the  way  to  attack 
him,  but  no  proper  preparation  was  made. 
After  the  defeat  at  Front  Royal  on  the  23d, 
and  at  Winchester  on  the  25th,  while  Banks 
was  in  retreat  to  the  Potomac,  the  only  thought 
of  the  President  was  to  stop  Jackson  at  the 
river,  and  to  detain  him  until  a  sufticient  force 
could  be  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Strasburg  to  destroy  or  capture  him  on  his  re- 
turn. Fremont  was  ordered  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  Hanisonburg  and  come  north  down 
the  valley  with  his  force.  McDowell,  with  a 
competent  detachment  under  Shields,  was 
ordered  to  Front  Royal ;  a  considerable  army 
met  the  victorious  forces  of  Jackson  at  the 
Potomac.  These  last  were  mostly  of  raw  lev- 
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ies,  not  inured  to  marching  or  to  fighting  ;  but 
they  accompHshed  their  purpose  of  delaying 
for  the  moment  the  advanceof  Jackson  towards 
Washington.  His  own  intention,  as  well  as  his 
orders  from  Richmond,  were,  in  the  language  of 
General  Dabney,'  "to  press  the  enemy  at  Har- 
per's Ferrv,  threaten  an  invasion  of  Maryland, 
and  an  assault  upon  the  Federal  capital."  But 
on  the  29th,  while  at  Halltown,-  preparing  for 
an  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  he  received 
information  of  the  movement  of  troops  that 
had  been  ordered  by  the  President,  which,  as 
Dabnev  savs,  "  imperiously  required  him  to 
give  up  that  attack  and  provide  for  his  own 
safetv."  He  then  began  his  precipitate  retreat 
up  the  valley,  which  by  its  celerity  and  success 
gained  him  even  more  credit  than  did  his  auda- 
cious advance. 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed; it  was  pertectly  feasible  to  prevent  it. 
Had  the  plain  orders  of  the  President  been 
obeyed,  Jackson  could  not  have  escaped  from 
the  predicament  where  his  headlong  energy 
and  his  contempt  for  his  adversaries  had  placed 
him.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  his  invincibility;  he 
was  generally  whipped,  like  other  men,  when 
the  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  him.  He 
was  defeated  severely  at  Kemstown  in  March, 
when  he  had  been  confident  of  victory ;  later, 
at  Gaines's  Mills,  he  did  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguish himself  above  others;  Banks,  with  one- 
third  his  force,  gave  him  all  the  work  he  could 
do  at  Cedar  Mountain;  while  at  INIalvern 
Hill  and  White  Oak  Swamp  his  inefticiency 
in  large  tactics  was  recognized  and  severely  crit- 
icized by  generals  on  his  own  side.  If  Fremont 
and  McDowell  had  met  him  at  Strasbutg, 
and  Banks  had  followed  upon  his  heels,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  clearly  and  explicitly  ordered, 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  his  entire  command.  Each  of 
these  generals  had  his  task  assigned  him;  it 
was  in  each  case  perfectly  practicable.  It  in- 
volved only  an  expeditious  march  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Strasburg,  over  roads  more  or  less 
rough,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
in  any  considerable  force. 

General  McDowell's  part  of  the  work  was 
performed  with  his  habitual  energy  and 
promptitude,  notwithstanding  the  chagrin  and 
displeasure  with  which  he  received  his  orders. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May''  the  Presi- 
dent sent  him  a  dispatch  informing  him  that 
Fremont  had  been  ordered  by  telegraph  to 
move  from  Franklin  on  Harrisonburg,  to  re- 
lieve Banks,  and  to  capture  or  destroy  Jack- 
son's or  Ewell's  forces.    Mr.  Lincoln  continues : 

You  are  instructtvl,  laying  asirle  for  the  present  the 
movement  on  Richmonfl,  to  put  20,000  men  in  motion 
at  once  for  the  Shenandoah,  moving  on  the  line,  or  in 
1  Dabney,  p.  386.  2  Ibid.,  p.  387. 


advance  of  the  line,  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad. 
Vour  object  will  be  to  capture  the  forces  of  Jackson 
and  Ewell,  either  in  cooperation  with  General  Fre- 
mont, or,  in  case  want  of  supplies  or  of  transporta- 
tion interferes  with  his  movements,  it  is  believed  that 
the  force  with  which  you  move  will  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this  object  alone.  The  information  thus  far 
received  here  makes  it  probable  that  if  the  enemy 
operate  actively  against  General  Banks  you  will  not  be 
able  to  count  upon  much  assistance  from  him,  but  may 
even  have  to  release  him. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  President  saw  the 
situation  with  such  accuracy  the  day  before 
Banks's  defeat  at  Winchester. 

This  order  McDowell,  though  he  called  it 
"  a  crushing  blow,"  ^  obeyed  at  once,  directing 
Shields  to  take  up  his  march  to  Catlett's,  a 
station  on  .the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road, 
about  half-way  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Front  Royal,  and  reporting  that  he  had  done 
so.  The  President  sent  him  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  alacrity,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  regret  at  the  change  of  his  orders,  and 
adding,  "  Everything  now  depends  upon  the 
celerity  and  vigor  of  your  movements." ^  This 
encouraged  the  general  to  make  an  earnest 
though  respectful  protest,  Avhich  he  sent  the 
same  night  to  the  President,  setting  forth  his 
belief  that  cooperation  between  himself  and 
Fremont  was  not  to  be  counted  upon ;  that 
it  would  take  him  a  week  or  ten  days  to  get 
to  the  valley;  that  by  that  time  the  enemy 
would  have  retired.  We  shall  see  later  that 
these  forebodings  at  least  were  not  realized. 
At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  to  Wads- 
worth,  in  command  at  Washington,  his  deep 
disgust ;  he  did  not  think  the  rebel  force  in  the 
mountains  amounted  to  five  thousand  men. 
But  with  all  this  grumbling  his  deeds  were 
better  than  his  words ;  he  pushed  Shields  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  celerity.  Shields,  who 
was  burning  to  go  to  Richmond,  marched 
obedientl}',  but  in  very  bad  humor.  The  dis- 
patches of  this  officer  read  like  a  burlesque  of 
those  of  his  superior.  He  is  loud  in  contempt 
of  both  armies  in  the  Shenandoah.  He  thought 
when  the  movement  first  began  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it;  that  the  enemy  would  never 
come  north ;  that  if  they  did,  they  would  be 
hemmed  in  and  destroyed.  As  late  as  the  loth 
of  May  he  was  sure  "  they  were  not  there  to 
fight."  3  As  he  went  forward  to  Front  Royal 
his  boasting  spirit  asserted  itself  more  and  more. 
"  I  want  no  assistance,"  he  said.  He  promised 
to  "  give  Jackson  a  bloody  reception,"  to  "  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  Shenandoah,"  and  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  anything  else  he  could 
do  for  the  President  —  the  task  in  question 
being  unworthy  of  his  powers."^ 

But  neither  the  chagrin  of  McDowell  nor 
the  gasconading  of  Shields  prevented  them 
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from  striving  with  all  their  might  to  do  the 
work  assigned  them.  The  President  kept  Mc- 
Dowell constantly  informed  of  the  cqndition  of 
affairs,  detailing  the  progress  of  Jackson  north- 
ward, and  urging  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  service  expected  of  the  Union  troops.  Mc- 
Dowell showed  himself,  as  he  always  was, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  In 
spite  of  all  obstacles, —  accidents  by  rail,  bad 
roads,  and  rough  weather, —  he  got  Shields's  ad- 
vance into  Front  Royal  on  the  30th  of  May; 
that  is,  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  he 
thought  he  should  require  for  the  purpose. 
The  same  day  the  President  sent  him  a  dis- 
patch from  Fremont  saj'ing  that  he  would  be 
at  Strasburg,  or  where  the  enemy  was,  at  4 
p.  M.,  May  31;  and  another  from  Saxton  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  indicating  that  the  enemy 
was  still  there.  The  President  added,  with  jus- 
tifiable exultation,  "It  seems  the  game  is  be- 
fore you," 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  General  Fremont 
executed  his  share  of  the  task.  On  the  24th 
the  President  gave  him  an  urgent  order  to 
move  at  once,  by  way  of  Flarrisonburg,  to  the 
relief  of  Banks.  He  promptly  replied  that  he 
"would  move  as  ordered";  but  made  the  un- 
fortunate error  of  choosing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent route  from  the  one  assigned  hini.^  Think- 
ing the  road  to  Harrisonburg  was  more  or 
less  obstructed,  and  off"  his  line  of  supplies,  he 
moved  northward  by  way  of  Petersburg  and 
Moorefield,  in  the  great  valley  lying  west  of 
the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  and  did  not  even 
inform  the  President  of  this  discretionary  modi- 
fication of  his  orders,  so  that,  on  the  27th, 
when  they  were  anxiously  expecting  at  Wash- 
ington to  hear  from  him  at  Harrisonburg,  they 
were  astounded  at  receiving  tidings  from  him 
at  Moorefield,  two  good  days'  march  from 
the  line  of  Jackson's  retreat,  and  separated  by 
two  counties  and  the  Shenandoah  range  from 
the  place  where  he  was  desired  and  expected 
to  be.  In  response  to  the  President's  peremp- 
tory question  why  he  was  at  Moorefield  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Harrisonburg,  he  made  an 
unsatisfactory  reply,  alleging  the  necessity  of 
his  choice  of  route,  and  his  assumed  discretion 
as  to  his  orders.  Dropping  this  matter,  the 
President  began  again  urging  him  forward  to 
Strasburg.  There  was  still  time  to  repair  the 
original  error.  Jackson  was  on  the  Potomac, 
much  farther  from  the  rendezvous  than  Fre- 
mont. But  the  latter  could  not  be  made  to  see 
the  vital  necessity  of  immediate  action  —  his 
men  were  weary,  his  supplies  were  deficient,  the 
roads  were  bad ;  Blenker's  corps  was  straggling 
badly.  Finally,  on  the  29th,  his  medical  direc- 
tor told  him  his  army  needed  a  whole  day's  rest. 
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He  promptly  accepted  this  suggestion,  and 
wasted  twenty-four  hours  in  this  manner,  while 
Jackson  was  rushing  his  ragged  troops,  who 
had  known  no  rest  for  a  month,  up  the  nar- 
row valley  that  formed  his  only  outlet  from 
destruction  or  captivity.  In  one  day,  says  Ma- 
jor Dabney,  the  Stonewall  Brigade  marched 
"  from  Halltown  to  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
ton, a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles;  and  the 
2d  Virginia  accomplished  a  march  of  forty 
miles  without  rations,  over  muddy  roads  and 
amidst  continual  showers."  The  race  was  to 
the  swift.  As  Fremont's  advance  entered  Stras- 
burg on  the  ist  of  June  the  rear-guard  of 
Jackson's  force  was  still  in  sight,  leaving  the 
place.  The  plan  of  the  President,  well  com- 
bined and  reasonable  as  it  was,  had  failed 
through  no  fault  of  his,  and  Jackson  had  es- 
caped. It  is  the  contention  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  partisans  that  the  plan  could  not 
possibly  have  succeeded.  One  critic-  disposes 
of  the  matter  by  a  sneer  at  the  thought  of 
"  trapping  that  wily  fox,  who  knew  every  gorge 
and  pass  of  the  mountain."  But  an  army  of 
16,000  men  of  all  arms  is  not  a  fox;  it  must 
have  roads  to  cross  mountains,  and  bridges  to 
pass  over  rivers.  If  Fremont  had  obeyed  orders 
and  had  been  where  he  should  have  been  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  if  Banks  and  Saxton  had 
kept  a  closer  watch  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  fol- 
lowed more  immediately  upon  Jackson's  rear, 
Jackson  would  have  been  surrounded  at  Stras- 
burg by  three  times  his  own  force,  and  would 
have  been  captured  or  his  army  dispersed  and 
destroyed.  This  would  have  been  richly  worth 
all  its  cost,  and  the  most  captious  or  malev- 
olent critic  would  have  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  President  who  ordered  it. 

There  was  little  prospect  of  defeating  Jack- 
son after  he  had  slipped  through  the  gap  be- 
tween Fremont  and  McDowell  at  Strasburg; 
but  nevertheless  an  energetic  pursuit  was  begun 
by  Fremont  up  the  Shenandoah  and  by  part  of 
Shields's  division  up  the  Luray  "\'alley  on  the 
east,  the  former  harassing  Jackson's  rear  with 
almost  daily  skirmishes,  and  the  latter  running  a 
race  with  him  on  a  parallel  line.  There  was 
hardly  a  possibility  now  of  regaining  the  lost  op- 
portunity. No  matter  how  severely  pressed,  it 
was  almost  surely  in  Jackson's  power  to  escape 
across  Brown's  Gap  to  Albemarle  County, 
where  he  would  for  a  time  be  safe  from  pur- 
suit; and  this  course,  says  Major  Dabney,  was 
in  his  mind  as  a  final  resort.^  But  he  was  not 
even  driven  to  this.  There  was  one  last  chance 
of  inflicting  great  damage  upon  him.  One  of 
Shields's  brigades  arrived  at  the  bridge  at  Port 
Rei)ublic  before  him,  and  cither  should  have 
taken  and  held  or  destroyed  it.*   The  officer  in 
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command  did  neither,  and  the  bridge  imme- 
diately after  fell  into  Jackson's  hands,  giving 
him  command  of  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
Confederate  general  and  his  adjutant  and  biog- 
rapher ascribed  the  capture  of  this  important 
position  to  supernatural  means. ^ 

As  soon  as  Jackson  uttered  his  command  [to  seize 
the  bridge]  he  drew  up  his  horse,  and,  dropping  the 
reins  upon  his  neck,  raised  botli  his  hands  towards  tlie 
heavens,  while  t!ie  tire  of  battle  in  his  face  changed 
into  a  look  of  reverential  awe.  Even  while  he  prayed, 
the  God  of  battles  heard ;  or  ever  he  had  withdrawn 
his  uplifted  hands,  the  bridge  was  gained. 

It  would  perhaps  be  irreverent  to  add  that 
the  bridge  was  not  defended.  On  the  same  day, 
June  8,  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive  battle 
with  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys,  and  retiring  in  the 
night,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Shields's  small 
detachment  at  Port  Republic.  The  misman- 
agement of  the  Union  generals  had  opposed  to 
him  on  both  days  forces  greatly  inferior  to  his 
own.  Before  these  battles  were  fought  the 
President,  seeing  that  further  pursuit  was  use- 
less, had  ordered  Shields  back  to  McDowell, 
Fremont  to  halt  at  Harrisonburg  for  orders, 
and  Banks  to  guard  the  posts  of  Port  Royal 
and  Luray.  The  orders  came  too  late  to  pre- 
vent two  unfortunate  engagements,  but  they 
showed  that  the  civilian  at  Washington  was 
wiser  than  the  two  generals  at  the  front.  They 
both  passed  thereafter  into  the  ranks  of  the 
malcontents — the  men  with  grievances.  Shields 
went  back  to  Washington,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  habitual  critics  of  the 
President.  Among  them  were  those  of  his  own 
household ;  for  we  read  in  Mr.  Chase's  diary 
that  Siiields  told  him,  when  he  was  ordered 
back,  that  "Jackson's  capture  was  certain,"  and 
the  general  and  the  Secretary  held  harmoni- 
ous council  together  over  the  "  terrible  mis- 
takes "  of  the  President.-  This  was  the  last 
important  service  of  Fremont.  He  remained 
in  charge  of  his  department  a  few  weeks 
longer,  until  he  was  placed,  with  others  of 
similar  rank,  under  the  general  command  of 
Pope.  He  refused  to  serve  under  his  junior, 
and  was  relieved,  not  appearing  again  in  any 
conspicuous  position,  except  for  a  moment  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

THE    SEVEN    DAYS*    BATTLES. 

After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  as  wtll  as  be- 
fore it,  General  McClelian  kept  up  his  contin- 
ual cry  for  reiinforcements.  'I'he  hallucination 
that  the  enemy's  force  was  flouble  his  own  had 
become  fixed  upon  him,  and  all  his  plans  and 

1  Dabney,  p.  413. 

2  Warden,  "  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,"  pp.  444,445. 

3  War  Record-s. 


combinations  were  poisoned  by  this  fatal  error. 
The  President  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  th^  general's  unreasonable  demands. 
He  resolved  to  give  him  absolute  control  of 
all  the  troops  on  the  Peninsula ;  and  knowing 
that  General  Wool  would  never  consent  to  be- 
ing placed  under  McClellan's  orders, —  that 
veteran  having  expressed  himself  with  charac- 
teristic severity  in  regard  to  his  junior's  insati- 
able demand  for  troops, —  the  President  thought 
best  to  remove  General  Wool  to  Baltimore, 
transferring  General  Dix  to  Fort  Monroe  and 
placing  him  under  the  direct  command  of 
McClelian — a  proceeding  which  greatly  dis- 
pleased General  Dix,  but  to  which  he  yielded 
under  protest.^  His  displeasure  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  convictions  of  duty.  Immediately 
on  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe  he  sent  to  General 
McClelian  a  reenforcement  of  ten  of  the  best 
regiments  there.^  No  efforts  were  spared  to  help 
and  to  encourage  McClelian ;  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  perpetually 
sending  him  kind  and  complimentary  messages 
in  addition  to  the  troops  and  guns  which  they 
gathered  in  from  every  quarter  for  him.  A  few 
days  after  Fair  Oaks,  in  response  to  his  re- 
peated entreaties,  McCall's  division  of  McDow- 
ell's corps,  a  splendid  body  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  was  dispatched  to  him.  He  was 
for  the  moment  delighted  at  hearing  that  these 
troops  were  coming;  and  having  thus  obtained 
the  greater  part  of  McDowell's  corps,  he  was 
quite  gracious  in  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Government.    He  said,  June  7  : 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  pressing  forward 
reenforcements  so  vigorously.  I  shall  be  in  perfect 
readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here  and  the  ground  will  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  artillery. 

McCall  and  his  perfectly  appointed  division 
of  ten  thousand  men  and  five  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery began  to  arrive  on  the  nth,  and  were 
all  present  for  duty  on  the  13th;  and  as  if 
Providence  were  uniting  with  the  Government 
to  satisfy  both  the  general's  requirements,  he  was 
able  to  telegraph  on  the  12th  that  the  weather 
was  good  and  the  roads  and  the  ground 
were  rapidly  drying.  The  weather  continued 
remarkably  fine  for  several  days ;  General 
Keyes  on  the  1 5th  reported  White  Oak  Swamp 
dried  up  so  as  to  be  fordable  in  many  places,^ 
But  the  dry  spell  did  not  last  forever,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  General  McClelian  sends 
to  Washington  a  note  of  lamentation  ^  say- 
ing that  the  rain  has  begun  again,  which  will 
"  retard  his  movements  somewhat."  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  always  regarded  bad 
weather  as  exclusively  injurious  to  him,  and 
never  to  the  other  side.  The  President  once  .  I 
said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to  think,  in  defiance  ' 
of  Scripture,  that  Heaven  sent  its  rain  only  on 
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the  just  and  not  on  the  unjust.  To  an  ener- 
getic general  all  kinds  of  weather  have  their 
uses.  Johnston  had  embraced  with  alacrity  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  terrible  storm  of 
May  30,  and  made  it  his  ally  in  his  attack  on 
the  31st. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  apologists  have  been  for  years 
denouncing  the  Government  for  having  with- 
held from  him  McDowell's  corps,  the  best  part 
of  that  corps  was  actually  sent  to  him.  Frank- 
lin's magnificent  division  went  to  him  in  April, 
and  no  use  whatever  was  made  of  it  for  several 
weeks ;  McCall's  equally  fine  division  was  dis- 
patched to  him  before  the  middle  of  June.  In 
each  case  he  said  he  only  awaited  the  arrival 
of  that  division  to  undertake  immediate  active 
operations;  and  in  each  case,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  eagerly  demanded  reenforcements,  he 
did  nothing  but  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
enemy.  His  own  official  reports  show  that  he 
received  by  way  of  reenforcements,  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Peninsula  and  prior  to  the  15th 
of  June,  not  less  than  39,441  men,  of  whom 
there  were  32,360  present  for  duty.i  Yet  all 
this  counted  for  nothing  with  him ;  he  let 
hardly  a  day  pass  without  clamoring  for  more. 
He  was  not  even  inclined  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istration any  discretion  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  to  be  reenforced.  He 
insisted  that  McDowell  should  be  sent  to  him 
by  water,  and  not  by  land,  so  that  he  should 
come  in  by  his  rear  instead  of  by  his  right  flank; 
and  when  he  Avas  informed  that  McCall's  force 
was  expected  to  be  restored  to  McDowell's 
corps,  when  that  army  joined  him,  he  bitterly 
resented  it.  He  said  it  did  not  show  a  proper 
spirit  in  McDowell;  and  added  sullenly,  "  If 
I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops,  I  want 
none  of  them ;  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the 
battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  results."  "  These  selfish  and 
petulant  outbursts  were  met  with  unwearied 
patience  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   On  the  15th  of  June  he  wrote  : 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  turned  over  to  me  your 
dispatch  about  sending  McDowell  to  you  by  water, 
instead  of  by  land.  I  now  fear  he  cannot  get  to  you 
eitlier  way  in  time.  Shields's  division  has  got  so  terri- 
bly out  of  shape,  out  at  elbows,  and  out  at  toes,  that  it 
will  require  a  long  time  to  get  it  in  again.  1  expect  to  see 
McDowell  within  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will  again  talk 
with  him  about  the  mode  of  moving.  McCall's  division 
has  nearly  or  quite  reached  you  hy  now.  This,  with 
what  you  get  from  General  Wool's  old  command,  and 
the  new  regiments  sent  you,  must  give  you  an  increase, 
since  the  late  battles,  of  over  twenty  thousand.  Doubt- 
less the  battles,  and  other  causes,  have  decreased  you 
half  as  much  in  the  same  time;  but  then  the  enemy 
have  lost  as  many  in  the  same  way.    I  believe  I  would 
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come  and  see  you  were  it  not  that  I  fear  my  presence 
might  divert  you  and  the  army  from  more  important 
matters.-^ 

PVom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  McClellan  had 
no  right  to  delay  operations  an  hour  after  Mc- 
Call's arrival  from  any  pretended  expectation 
of  the  immediate  coming  of  McDowell ;  and, 
indeed,  he  admits  in  his  report  ^  that  as  early 
as  the  7th  of  June  he  had  given  up  any  such 
expectation.  With  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
delay,  but  with  every  conceivable  incentive  to 
action,  with  an  army  amounting,  after  McCall 
joined  him,  to  the  imposing  figure  of  156,838, 
of  whom  an  aggregate  present  of  127,327  is 
reported  by  McClellan  himself  as  of  the  20th 
of  June, —  though  he  makes  a  reduction  to 
114,691  of  those  "  present  for  duty  equipped," 
—  he  wasted  the  month  of  June  in  a  busy  and 
bustling  activity  which  was  in  its  results  equiv- 
alent to  mere  idleness.  He  was  directly  invited 
to  attack  by  the  fine  weather  of  the  middle  of 
the  month,  which  he  describes  as  "  splendid  " 
in  a  dispatch  of  the  17th,  and  by  the  absence 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  valley  with  his 
16,000  veterans,  reenforced  by  10,000  troops 
from  Lee's  army,  as  McClellan  himself  believed 
and  reported  on  the  i8th.  The  President,  by  a 
dispatch  of  the  same  date,  urged  him  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  saying: 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  reenforcement  to 
you  of  an  equal  force.  I  could  better  dispose  of  things 
if  I  could  know  about  what  day  you  can  attack  Rich- 
mond, and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed,  if  you  think 
you  can  inform  me  with  safety. 

The  terms  in  which  General  McClellan  an- 
swered this  inquiry  are  worthy  of  quotation  as 
an  illustration  of  that  false  air  of  energy  and 
determination  which  he  so  often  introduced 
into  the  expression  of  his  intentions,  while  leav- 
ing, as  in  the  last  lines  of  this  dispatch,  a  loop- 
hole for  indefinite  delay :  ^ 

Our  army  is  well  over  the  Chickahominy,  except 
the  very  considerable  forces  necessary  to  protect  our 
flanks  and  communications.  Our  whole  line  of  pick- 
ets in  front  runs  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.  The 
rebel  line  runs  within  musket  range  of  ours.  Each 
has  heavy  support  at  hand.  A  general  engagement 
may  take  place  any  hour.  An  advance  by  us  involves 
a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The  enemy  exhibits  at 
every  point  a  readiness  to  meet  us.  They  certainly 
have  great  numbers  and  extensive  works.  If  10,000 
or  15,000  men  have  left  Richmond  to  reenforce 
Jackson,  it  illustrates  their  strength  and  confidence. 

This  is  a  singularly  characteristic  view.  The 
fact  of  a  large  detachment  having  left  Lee 
affords  him  no  encouragement;  it  simply  im- 
presses him  all  the  more  with  the  idea  of  his 
enemy's  strength. 

mond,  I  stated  in  the  foregoing  dispatch  (of  June  7)  that 
I  should  be  ready  to  move  when- General  McCall's  di- 
vision joined  me."    War  Records. 
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After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon 
as  Providence  will  permit.  ^Ve  shall  await  only  a  favor- 
able condition  of  ihe  earth  and  sky,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  some  necessary  preliminaries.! 

With  these  vague  platitudes  the  President 
■was  forced  to  be  content,  and  to  wait,  with  the 
general,  to  see  what  Providence  would  ordain 
the  day  after  to-morrow  —  or  the  next  day. 

As  usual,  it  was  the  enemy  that  startled  Mc- 
Clellan  out  of  his  procrastination.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  some  1200 
Confederate  cavalry  and  a  few  guns,  started 
to  ride  around  McClellan's  army;  touching 
on  his  way  the  South  Anna  Railroad  bridge, 
Hanover  Court  House,  Tunstall's  Station 
on  the  York  River  Railway,  and  thence  to 
Jones's  Bridge  on  the  Chickahominy,  which  he 
stopped  to  repair,  crossing  it  on  the  15  th,  and 
entering  Richmond  by  the  river  road  the  next 
day.  It  has  rarely  been  the  fortune  of  a  gen- 
eral to  inflict  such  an  insult,  without  injury, 
upon  an  opponent.  General  McClellan  did 
not  seem  to  feel  that  any  discredit  attached  to 
him  for  this  performance.  On  the  contrary  he 
congratulated  himself  that  Stuart  had  done  so 
little  harm. 

The  burning  of  two  schooners  laden  with  forage, 
and  fourteen  Government  wagons,  the  destruction  of 
some  sutlers'  stores,  the  killing  of  several  of  the  guard 
and  teamsters  at  Garlick's  Landing,  some  little  damage 
done  at  Tunstall's  Station,  and  a  little  eclat,  were  the 
precise  results  of  this  expedition. 2 

McClellan  had  for  some  time  been  vaguely 
meditating  a  change  of  base  to  the  James 
River,  and  this  raid  of  Stuart  seems  to  have 
somewhat  strengthened  this  purpose.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  who  more  than  any  other  possessed 
his  confidence,  says  that  he  desired  to  eftect 
this  movement  as  soon  as  he  gave  up  look- 
ing for  McDowell  to  join  him,  which,  we  have 
seen  from  his  report,  was  in  the  first  week 
of  June.  "As  early  as  June  18,"  Porter  says, 
"  he  sent  vessels  loaded  with  supplies  to  the 
James  River."  ^  It  is  not  intended  to  intimate 
that  he  was  fully  resolved  upon  this  course; 
but  he  appears  to  have  kept  it  constantly  be- 
fore him,  in  his  undecided,  irresolute  way,  all 
through  the  month.  His  communication  with 
Commodore  John  Rodgers,  who  commanded 
on  the  James,  indicates  a  purpose  to  move  to 
some  point  on  that  river.   He  says  on  the  24th : 

In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  gain  such  a  position  as  to 
enable  me  to  place  a  force  above  Ball's  and  Drcwry's 
bluffs,  so  that  we  can  remove  the  oljstructions  and 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  you  so  that  you 
can  cociperate  in  the  final  attack.  In  the  mean  lime 
please  keep  me  some  gun-boats  as  near  Drewry's  Bluff 
as  prudence  will  j>ermit.l 
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On  the  25th  he  pushed  forward  his  picket 
line  in  front  of  Seven  Pines  to  within  four  miles 
of  Richmond,  a  point  farther  in  advance  than 
he  had  yet  reached.  At  the  same  time  he  is- 
sued orders  to  his  corps  commanders  south  of 
the  river  that  they  were  not  to  regard  these  new 
positions  as  their  field  of  battle,  but  were  to 
fall  back,  if  attacked,  to  their  old  intrench- 
ments.  ^  He  had  by  this  time  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Jackson's  corps,  and  also  credited  a 
false  and  impossible  rumor  of  the  arrival  of 
Beauregard  and  his  troops  from  the  ^^"est.  He 
was  fully  informed  of  the  attack  threatened 
within  a  few  hours,  and  yet  he  sent  to  ^^'ash- 
ington  for  more  troops.  1  "If  I  had  another 
good  division  I  could  laugh  at  Jackson,"  ^  he 
said,  while  he  knew  that  Jackson  was  march- 
ing upon  his  right.  He  made  his  usual  com- 
plaint and  threat  of  putting  the  responsibility 
where  it  belonged.  I'hese  wanton  accusations 
at  such  a  time  moved  the  President,  not  to 
anger,  but  to  genuine  sorrow.  Yet  he  answered 
with  almost  incredible  patience  : 

Your  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the 
affair,  ending  with  the  statement  tliat  you  completely 
succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  gratifying. 
The  latter  one,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  200,000,  and  talking  of  where  the 
responsibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give 
you  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will 
do  the  best  witli  what  you  have ;  while  you  continue, 
ungenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you 
more  if  I  would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit,  no 
opportunity  to  send  you  reenforcements  whenever  I 
possibly  can. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  his  desul- 
tory preparations  would  have  lasted  if  General 
McClellan  had  been  left  to  himself;  but  after 
the  23d  of  June,  the  power  of  deciding  upon 
what  day  he  should  attack  had  already  jDassed 
out  of  his  hands.  General  Lee  had  made,  at 
his  leisure,  all  his  arrangements  for  attacking 
the  Union  army,  and  had  chosen  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  onset, —  as  Johnston  did  a  month 
before, —  witliout  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
possible  initiative  of  McClellan.  He  had, 
during  the  month  allowed  him  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  his  opponent,  brought  together  from 
every  available  source  a  great  army,  almost 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Though  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  tlie  ac- 
counts of  the  difterent  Confederate  officers  who 
have  written  upon  this  subject,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  official  cstitnate  quoted 
with  approval  by  (ieneral  Webb,  which  states 
Lee's  force  as  80,762,  is  substantially  correct. 
Webb  says  that  McClellan's  effective  force  for 
the  "  seven  days'  battles  "  was  92,500  * — consid- 
erably less  than  his  own  official  report  of  the 
20th  of  June  gives  him.  The  Confederate 
forces  were,  like  the  army  opposed  to  them, 
of  the  best  material  the  country  could  furnish ; 
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and  no  better  men  ever  went  to  war,  in  any 
age  or  region.  It  is  an  unsolved  and  now  an 
insolvable  question  whether  the  Confederates 
had  gained  or  lost  by  the  wounding  of  John- 
ston and  the  substitution  of  Lee  as  the  com- 
mander of  their  principal  army.  I'hey  were 
both  men  of  the  best  ability  and  highest  charac- 
ter that  the  Southern  Stales  could  produce; 
both  trained  soldiers,  of  calm  temper,  and  great 
energy;  and  both  equally  honorable  and  mag- 
nanimous in  their  treatment  of  their  subordi- 
nates. But  General  Lee  had  a  great  advantage 
over  his  predecessor  in  possessing  the  perfect 
confidence  and  personal  friendship  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  head  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. He  was  always  sure  in  his  enterprises 
of  what  Johnston  often  lacked,  the  sincere  and 
zealous  support  of  the  Richmond  Government. 
He  also  enjoyed,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  warm 
regard  and  esteem  of  those  who  were  brought 
into  personal  or  official  relations  with  him. 
His  handsome  and  attractive  presence,  his  dig- 
nified yet  cordial  manner,  a  certain  sincerity 
and  gentleness  which  was  apparent  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  endeared  him  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  made  friends  of  strangers  at  first 
sight.  Elverything  he  asked  for  was  given  him. 
He  had  been  the  favorite  of  General  Scott  in 
the  old  army;  he  became  the  favorite  of  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  new  command.  The  army  which 
Johnston  gave  up  to  him  had  been  almost 
doubled  in  numbers  by  the  time  he  considered 
himself  ready  to  employ  it  against  McClellan.i 
Lee's  preparations  were  promptly  and  ener- 
getically made.  Immediately  after  Stuart's  raid 
was  completed  he  ordered  Stonewall  Jackson 
to  join  him  by  a  letter  of  the  i6th,  which  gave 
minute  instructions  for  his  march  and  enjoined 
upon  him  the  greatest  secrecy  and  swiftness. 
To  mask  this  movement  he  ostentatiously  sent 
Jackson  two  brigades  from  Richmond,  with 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  a  proceeding 
vvhich  was  promptly  reported  to  McClellan 
and  caused  him  at  first  some  perplexity,'-^  but 
which  he  explained  by  his  usual  conclusion 
that  Lee  had  so  overwhelming  a  force  that  a 
few  brigades  here  or  there  made  no  difference 
to  him.  The  manoeuvre  was  of  little  practical 
account,  however,  as  McClellan  was  fully  in- 
formed of  Jackson's  approach  in  time  to  pro- 
vide against  it,  or  to  anticipate  his  arrival  by 
taking  the  offensive.  He  even  knew  as  early 
as  the  25th  that  Jackson  was  to  come  in  on 
his  right  and  rear,-  but  he  made  no  use  of  this 
knowledge  except  to  reproach  the  Government 
for  not  sending  him  more  troops.  Jackson  re- 
ported at  Richmond  in  person  on  the  23d  of 
June,  in  advance  of  his  corps ;  and  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills  the 

1  Johnston's  "  Narrative,"  pp.  145,  146. 

2  War  Records. 

Vol.  XXXVII.— 20. 


plan  of  attacking  the  Federal  right  wing,  north 
of  the  Chickahominy,  was  agreed  upon.  As 
Jackson's  troops  had  the  greatest  distance  to 
march,  it  was  left  to  him  to  say  when  the  at- 
tack should  be  made.  He  named  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  June,  giving  himself,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  too  little  time. 

General  Lee  matured  his  plan  on  the  24th, 
and  issued  his  orders  for  the  coming  campaign. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  tliem  is  his  evi- 
dent contempt  for  his  opponent.  He  sent,  in 
effect,  almost  his  entire  army  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Chickahominy  to  strike  McClellan's 
right  wing.  The  enemy  is  to  be  "  driven  from 
Mechanicsville " ;    the    Confederates    are    to 

sweep  down  the  Chickahominy  and  endeavor  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  position  above  New  Bridge  ;  Gen- 
eral Jackson  bearing  well  to  his  left,  turning  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  and  taking  tlie  direction  towards  Cold 
Harbor.  They  will  then  press  for\\ard  towards  the 
I'ork  River  Railroad,  closing  ujion  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  forcing  him  down  the  Chickahominy.  Any  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  towards  Richmond  will  be  pre- 
vented by  rigorously  following  his  rear,  and  crippling 
and  arresting  his  progress. 

He  anticipated  the  possibility  of  McClellan's 
abandoning  his  intrenchments  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be  "  closely 
pursued  "  by  Huger  and  Magruder.  Cavalry 
are  to  occupy  the  roads  to  arrest  his  flight 
"  down  the  Chickahominy."  General  Lee's 
plan  and  expectation  was,  in  short,  to  herd 
and  drive  down  the  Peninsula  a  magnificent 
army,  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  not 
inferior  in  any  other  respect  —  if  we  except  the 
respective  commanders-in-chief,  who  were  at 
least  equally  distinguished  engineers.  In  this 
enterprise  he  deserved  and  courted  defeat  by 
leaving  the  bulk  of  McClellan's  army  between 
himself  and  Richmond.  When  he  laid  his  plan 
before  Jefterson  Davis,  the  latter  saw  at  once 
this  serious  defect  in  it.    He  says : 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  our  force  and  intrenched 
line  between  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  Richmond 
was  too  weak  for  a  protracted  resistance  ;  and  if  Mc- 
Clellan was  the  man  I  took  him  for,  ...  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  bulk  of  our  army  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  he  would  not  sto]i  to  try  con- 
clusions with  it  there,  but  would  immediately  move 
upon  his  oljjective  jioint,  the  city  of  Richmond.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  behave  like  an  engineer  of- 
ficer, and  deem  it  his  first  duty  to  protect  his  line  of 
communication,  I  thought  the  plan  proposed  was  not 
only  the  best,  but  would  be  a  success.  Something  of 
his  old  esprit  de  coifs  manifested  itself  in  Cieneral  Lee's 
first  reponse  that  he  did  not  know  engineer  officers 
were  more  likely  than  others  to  make  such  mistakes; 
but  immediately  passing  to  the  main  subject,  he  added, 
"  If  you  will  hold  him  as  long  as  you  can  at  liie  intrench- 
ments, and  then  fill  bnck  on  the  detached  works  around 
the  city,  I  will  be  upon  the  enemy's  heels  before  he 
gets  there."  '^ 

But  everything  shows  that  he  anticipated  no 

3  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  132. 
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such  action  on  the  part  of  jNIcClellan.  All  his 
orders,  all  his  dispositions,  indicate  clearly  that 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  driving  him  down 
the  Chickahominy  towards  Yorktown,  and  cap- 
turing or  dispersing  his  army.  The  measure 
of  success  he  met  with  will  always  be,  in  the 
general  judgment,  a  justification  of  his  plan; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best  military  critics  on 
both  sides  is  that  it  never  could  have  succeeded 
had  it  not  been  for  McClellan's  hallucination 
as  to  the  numbers  opposed  to  him.  From  the 
hour  that  Lee  crossed  his  troops  over  the 
Chickahominy,  lea\-ing  that  river  and  McClel- 
lan's army  between  him  and  Richmond,  he 
risked  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  upon  his 
belief  that  the  Union  general  would  make  no 
forward  movement.  His  confidence  grew  with 
every  step  of  McClellan's  retreat  from  Beaver 
Dam  Creek  to  INIalvern  Hill,  and  was  dearly 
paid  for  in  the  blood  of  his  soldiers. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  two  armies 
resulted  in  a  terrible  defeat  for  the  Confeder- 
ates. About  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th,  the  rebel  forces,  commanded  by  Long- 
street,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  attacked  the 
L'nion  troops  in  position  on  the  east  side  of 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  commanded  by  General 
McCall,  whose  division  had  been  added  to 
Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  ably  assisted  by 
Seymour,  Meade,  and  Reynolds.  Of  the  last 
two,  the  one  gained  an  undying  fame  and  the 
other  a  glorious  death  at  Gett}'sburg.  The 
Confederates  were  in  greatly  superior  force, 
but  the  Union  troops  had  the  advantage  of 
position;  and  though  both  sides  fouglit  with 
equal  valor,  before  night  fell  the  rebels  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  visited  Fitz  John  Porter's  headquar- 
ters at  night,  after  the  battle.  He  found  an 
exultant  and  victorious  army,  almost  unscathed 
by  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  day.  Porter  re- 
ports his  loss  at  250  out  of  the  5000  engaged, 
and  says  the  enemy  lost  nearly  2000  of  their 
10,000  attacking.^  If  Porter,  instead  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  had  been  in  command  of  the  army, 
Richmond  might  have  been  under  the  Union 
flag  the  next  day.  His  soldierly  spirit,  fluslied 
with  the  day's  success,  comprehended  the  full 
advantage  of  the  situation.  He  urged  Mc- 
Clellan  to  seize  his  opportunity;  he  proposed 
"  to  hold  his  own  at  the  Beaver  Dam  line, 
slightly  reenforced,  while  General  McClellan 
moved  the  main  body  of  his  army  upon  Rich- 
mond," 2  The  Gencral-in-Chicf  had  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  accept  or  reject  this  proposition 

J  "  Battles  and  leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  ^^3 1. 

■^  We  are  here  rjuoting  the  lani;uage  of  General 
\Ncl)b,  whose  testimony  is  beyond  question.  "The 
Penin-.tila,"  p.  xyt. 

3  "  Datiles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  398. 


of  his  gallant  subordinate.  He  returned  to  his 
own  headquarters  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
about  "3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  "  sent 
his  final  order  to  Porter  to  retire  to  a  position 
some  four  miles  east,  behind  Boatswain  Swamp, 
and  there  await  the  further  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

General  Porter's  personal  devotion  to  Mc- 
Clellan, which  w-as  afterwards  to  bring  him 
into  lifelong  trouble,  has  never  allowed  him  to 
criticise  this  decision  of  his  chief  w'hich  over- 
ruled his  own  bold  and  intelligent  plan.  Let 
us  see  how  the  ablest  and  most  efticient  Con- 
federate general  engaged  in  this  campaign 
regarded  it.    General  Longstreet  says : 

In  my  judgment  the  evacuation  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  was  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
commanders.  We  had  attacked  at  Beaver  Dam,  and 
had  failed  to  make  an  impression  at  that  point,  losing 
several  thousand  men  and  officers.  This  demonstrated 
that  the  position  was  safe.  If  the  Federal  commanders 
knew  of  Jackson's  approach  on  the  26th,  they  had 
ample  time  to  reenforce  Porter's  right  before  Friday 
morning,  the  27th,  with  men  and  field  defenses,  to  such 
extent  as  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  the 
right  secure  against  assault.  So  that  the  Federals  in 
withdrawing  not  only  abandoned  a  strong  position, 
but  gave  up  the  morale  of  their  success,  and  transferred 
it  to  our  somewhat  disheartened  forces ;  for,  next  to 
Malvern  Hill,  the  sacrifice  at  Beaver  Dam  was  un- 
equaled  in  demoralization  during  the  entire  summer. 3 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  General  Mc- 
Clellan means  when  he  says  in  his  report  that 
the  26th  was  "the  day  he  had  decided  on  for 
our  final  advance."  If  he  thought  it  safe  to  at- 
tack Richmond  with  Lee  and  his  army  in  front 
of  him,  how  much  more  advantageous  would 
such  an  attack  have  been  with  Lee  and  his 
army  engaged  in  a  desperate  battle  north  of 
the  Chickahominy.  There  is  no  indication  in 
his  orders  or  dispatches  of  these  days  —  if  we 
except  one  order  to  Porter,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned —  that  he  had  any  more  definite  ptir- 
pose  tiian  to  await  the  action  of  the  enemy,  and 
retreat  to  the  James,  if  necessary.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  that  fantastic  idea  he  had  adopted 
of  an  army  of  200,000  under  Lee.  In  his  re- 
port, written  a  year  afterwards,  he  reiterates 
and  dwells  upon  this  absurd  and  already  dis- 
proved fiction,  basing  liis  persistent  belief  on 
tlie  reports  of  his  ridiculous  detective  service. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  possible  of  his  ac- 
tion during  this  momentous  week  while  he 
was  flying  from  phantom  myriads  which  existed 
only  in  his  own  brain,  and  his  brave  army  was 
turning  and  checking  Lee's  pursuing  forces  at 
every  halt  it  made. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  Porter  withdrew 
to  his  new  position,  famous  ever  thereafter  as 
thebattiefield  of  Gaines's  Mill,  or  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy, as  it  is  called  by  Southern  writers. 
His  ground,  like  that  of  the  day  before,  was 
admirably  chosen  for  defense.    He  had   less 
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than  one-third  the  number  of  the  host  which 
was  marching  by  every  road  on  the  west  and 
north  to  destroy  him.i  He  knew  his  force  was 
too  small  to  defend  so  long  a  line  against  such 
numbers,  but  his  appeals  to  McClellan  for  re- 
enforcements  brought  no  response  until  late  in 
the  day,  when  Slocum's  division  was  sent  him. 
With  the  troops  he  had  he  made  a  magnificent 
fight,  which,  in  spite  of  his  subsequent  history, 
makes  us  regret  that  he  had  not  commanded 
the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  detachments 
left  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  under  Magru- 
'  der  to  amuse  McClellan,  the  whole  army  of 
General  Lee,  numbering  over  60,000  men,  was 
advancing  upon  Porter's  single  corps.  It  was 
led  by  the  best  generals  of  the  South — Long- 
street,  the  two  Hills,  Whiting,  Hood,  Ewell, 
and  the  redoubtable  Jackson,  whose  corps, 
though  marching  with  less  than  their  usual  ce- 
lerity, had  turned  Beaver  Dam  Creek  the  night 
before,  and  had  now  arrived  at  the  post  assigned 
them  .opposite  Porter's  right.  General  Lee 
commanded  on  the  field  in  person,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  contributed  whatever  his  presence 
was  worth. 

The  battle  began  at  noon,  and  as  evening  fell 
upon  the  desperately  fought  field  the  entire 
Confederate  army,  by  a  simultaneous  advance, 
forced  back  the  Union  troops,  overcome  by 
numbers  and  wearied  with  seven  hours  of  con- 
stant fighting. 2  There  was  no  confusion  except 
at  the  point  on  the  right  where  Morell's  line 
had  been  pierced  by  Hood's  brigade,  where  two 
regiments  were  made  prisoners.  Everywhere 
else  the  Union  soldiers  retired  fighting,  turning 
from  time  to  time  to  beat  back  the  enemy, 
until  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Porter 
had  lost  4000  in  killed  and  wounded,  one- 
sixth  of  his  men;  Lee  something  more,  about 
one-twelfth  of  his.  Lee  had  absolutely  failed 
in  his  object — to  dislodge  the  Union  army  from 
its  posirion  and  "  drive  it  down  the  Chicka- 
hominy." 

Of  the  heroic  valor  of  this  sanguinary  day's 
work  there  can  be  no  question.    There  is  much 

1  "  Porter's  force  consisted  of  Morell's,  McCall's, 
and  Sykes's  divisions  ;  in  all,  17,330  infantry  for  duty. 
There  were  present  with  him  2534  artillery,  of  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  a  small  portion  could 
be  used;  and  671  of  the  regular  cavalry  guarded  the 
bridges."    [Webb,  "  The  Peninsula,"  p.  129.] 

2  Porter  says  :  "  The  forces  in  this  battle  were : 
Union.  50  regiments,  20  batteries;  in  all,  about  27,000 
men  [including  the  reenforcements  received  during 
the  day].  Confederate,  129  regiments,  19  batteries; 
in  all,  about  65,000." 

3  "At  last  a  moment  came  when  action  was  impera- 
tive. The  enemy  assumed  the  initiative,  and  we  Iiad 
warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th,  our  army 
would  have  been  concentrated  on  the  right  bank,  while 
two  corps  at  least  of  the  enemy's  force  were  on  the  left 
bank.      Whatever  course  we  then  took,  whether  to 


question  of  the  wisdom  of  it.  If  McClellan 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat  to  the  James, 
he  might  have  withdrawn  Porter  to  the  souUi 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  during  the  night  of 
the  26th,  after  his  signal  victory  at  Beaver 
Dam."^  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  no  defi- 
nite orders  until  3  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  he  directed  Porter  to  retire  to  Gaines's 
Mill.  During  all  the  terrible  conflict  of  the 
27th,  he  left  his  gallant  subordinate  to  fight 
three  times  his  force,  with  no  intimation  of  his 
ultimate  purpose.  Porter  had  a  right  to  think 
that  the  price  of  his  tremendous  sacrifice  was 
to  be  the  capture  of  Richmond.  McClellan's 
orders  to  him  on  the  23d  included  these  words : 

The  troops  on  this  side  will  be  held  ready  either  to 
support  you  directly  or  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their 
front.  If  the  force  attacking  you  is  large,  the  general 
would  prefer  the  latter  course,  counting  upon  your 
skill  and  the  admirable  troops  under  your  command 
to  hold  their  own  against  superior  numbers  long 
enough  for  him  to  make  tlie  decisive  movement  which 
will  determine  the  fate  of  Richmond. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  most  unim- 
peachable authority  for  saying  that  Porter  on 
the  battlefield  was  left  with  the  same  impres- 
sion. General  Webb,  who  was  present  with 
General  Porter  during  the  fight,  ordered  to 
that  duty  from  McClellan's  headquarters,  says: 

He  carried  with  him  to  General  Porter  the  distinct 
impression,  then  prevailing  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army,  that  he  was  to  hold  this  large  force  of  the  enemy 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  in  order  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  with  the  main  army,  might  break 
through  and  take  Richmond. 

It  was  this  inspiring  thought  which  moved 
Porter  and  his  20,000  to  such  a  prodigious  feat 
of  arms.    General  Webb  says  : 

The  sacrifice  at  Gaines's  Mill  .  .  .  was  warranted, 
if  we  were  to  gain  Richmond  by  making  it;  and  the 
troops  engaged  in  carrying  out  this  ]5lan,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  general  commanding,  were 
successful  in  holding  the  rebels  on  the  left  bank. 4 

But  the  general  commanding  was  simply 
incapable  of  the  eftbrt  of  will  necessary  to  carry 

strike  at  Richmond  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on  the 
right  bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the  James,  we  would 
have  had  a  concentrated  army,  and  a  fair  chance  of  a 
brilliant  result  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second,  if 
we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would  have  been  in  the 
same  case  on  the  morning  of  the  27lh  as  we  were  on 
that  of  the  28th  —  minus  a  lost  battle  and  a  compulsory 
retreat;  or,  had  the  fortified  lines  (thrown  w\>  expre>sly 
for  the  object)  been  held  by  20,oco  men  (as  they  could 
have  been),  we  could  have  fought  on  the  other  side  with 
80,000  men  instead  of  27,000;  or,  finally,  liad  the  lines 
been  abandoned,  with  our  hoKl  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  we  might  have  fought  and  crushed  the 
enemy  on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  communications, 
and  then  returned  and  taken  Richmond."  [From  Re- 
port of  General  liarnard,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  War  Records.  J 
4  Webb,  "  The  Peninsula,"  p.  187. 
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out  his  share  of  the  plan.  He  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, in  his  report,  and  in  subsequent  arti- 
cles, that  he  resolved  upon  his  retreat  to  the 
James  on  the  25th  of  June.  General  Webb 
"adopts  this  theory,  and  adds  that  McClellan 
thought  that  the  capture  of  Richmond,  with 
Lee  bevond  the  Chickahomin\-,  was  not  a 
proper  military  movement.  It  is  not  in  the 
competence  of  any  one  to  judge  what  were 
General  McClellan's  thoughts  and  intentions 
from  the  23d  to  the  27th  of  June.  So  late  as 
8  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  a  dis- 
patch from  him  to  the  \\'ar  Department  indi- 
cates that  he  thought  the  attack  of  Magruder 
on  the  right  bank  was  more  serious  than  that 
upon  Porter  on  the  left.  "  I  may  be  forced," 
he  savs,  "  to  give  up  my  position  during  the 
night,"  but  will  not  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it"; 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  usual  refrain  fol- 
lows: "  Had  I  twenty  thousand  fresh  and  good 
troops,  we  would  be  sure  of  a  splendid  victory 
to-morrow."  ^  Magruder,  who  had  been  left  to 
guard  Richmond  with  a  thin  curtain  of  troops, 
had  been  all  day  repeating  the  devices  which 
were  so  successful  at  Yorktown.  He  had  rat- 
tled about  McClellan's  entire  front  with  so 
much  noise  and  smoke  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression of  overwhelming  numbers.  Even  the 
seasoned  corps  commanders  were  not  unaf- 
fected b}'  it.  Franklin  thought  it  not  prudent 
to  send  any  reenforcements  from  his  line  to 
Porter.  Sumner  oftered  to  send  two  brigades, 
but  thought  it  would  be  hazardous.  The  real 
state  of  the  case  can  best  be  seen  from  Magru- 
der's  own  report.    He  says  : 

From  Friday  night  until  Sunday  morning  I  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  our  army  as  extremely  criti- 
cal and  perilous.  The  larger  portion  of  it  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  bridges 
had  been  all  destroyed  ;  but  one  was  rebuilt  (the  New 
Bridge),  which  was  commanded  fully  by  the  enemy's 
guns  from  Golding's;  and  there  were  but  25,000  men 
between  his  army  of  100,000  and  Richmond.  .  .  . 
Had  McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  column,  and 
advanced  it  against  any  point  of  our  line  of  battle, —  as 
was  done  at  Austerlitz,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
the  greatest  captain  of  any  age, —  though  the  head  of  his 
column  woulcl  have  suffered   greatly,  its  momentum 


1  War  Records. 

2  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol. 
II..  p.  361. 

'*  The  following  shows  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
most  prominent  Confederate  officers  upon  this  matter. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston to  General  Beauregard,  dated  Amelia  Springs, 
August  4.  1862,  immediately  after  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  : 

"  But  for  my  confidence  in  McClellan's  want  of  enter- 
prise, I  should  on  Thursday  night,  after  three-fourths  of 
the  tro<->ps  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  have  ajjpre- 
hcnded  that  he  would  adopt  the  course  you  suggest  for 
him.  Had  hf:  doneso,  he  miglit  have  been  in  Richmond 
on  Friday  iKrfore  midday.  By  concentrating  his  Iroops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  before  daybreak  on  Fri- 
day he  woald  have  been  between  our  main  body  and 


would  have  insured  him  success ;  and  the  occupation  of 
our  works  about  Richmond,  and  consequently  the  city, 
might  have  been  his  reward.  His  failure  to  do  so  is 
the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  commander  fully  under- 
stood the  character  of  his  opponent. l 

D.  H.  Hill  says  the  same  thing: 2 

During  Lee's  absence  Richmond  was  at  the  mercy 
of  McClellan.  .  .  .  The  fortifications  around  Rich- 
mond at  that  time  were  very  slight.  McClellan  could 
have  captured  the  city  with  very  little  loss  of  life.  The 
want  of  supplies  would  have  forced  Lee  to  attack  him  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  pre- 
cipitated movement.  ^ 

General  McClellan  did  not  visit  the  field  of. 
battle  during  the  day.  ^  At  night  he  summoned 
Porter  across  the  river,  and  there  made  known 
to  him  and  the  other  corps  commanders,  for 
the  first  time,  his  intention  to  change  his  base 
to  the  James.  Porter  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  south  bank,  and  destroy  the  bridges  after 
him.  This  was  accomplished  safely  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  bridges  were  destroyed 
soon  after  sunrise  on  the  28th.  The  movement 
to  the  James  once  resolved  upon,  it  Avas  exe- 
cuted with  great  energy  and  ability.  General 
Keyes  moved  his  corps,  with  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, across  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  ground  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  covering  of  the  passage  of  the  other 
troops  and  the  trains,  by  noon  of  the  28th. 
General  Porter's  corps,  during  the  same  day 
and  night,  crossed  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and 
established  itself  in  positions  that  covered  the 
roads  from  Richmond.  Franklin  withdrew  from 
the  extreme  right  after  a  skirmish  at  Golding's 
Farm.  Keyes  and  Porter  continued  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  established  their  two  corps  safely 
at  Malvern  Hill,  thus  securing  the  extreme  left 
flank  of  the  army  in  a  commanding  and  im- 
portant situation. 

This  movement  took  General  Lee  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  Anticipating  nothing  but 
a  retreat  down  the  Chickahominy,^  he  had 
thrown  his  left  wing  and  his  entire  cavalry 
force  in  that  direction  ;  and  when  he  became 
aware  of  his  mistake,  a  good  deal  of  precious 
time  was  already  lost,  and  he  was  deprived, 

the  city,  with  only  one-fourth  of  our  force  in  his  way. 
This  fraction  he  could  have  beaten  in  four  hours,  and 
marched  to  Richmond  in  two  hours  more."  [Published 
in  the  "New  York  Times,"  June  17,  1S83.] 

4  "Ques/ion.  Were  you  with  the  right  or  left  wing  of 
the  army  during  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

"  Ansiver.  [General  McClellan.]  I  was  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Trent's  house,  as  the  most 
central  position."  [Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War.] 

6  "  C;eneral  Lee,  presuming  that  the  Federalists 
would  continue  to  withdraw,  if  overpowered,  towards 
the  York  River  Railroad  and  the  White  House,  directed 
General  Jackson  to  proceed  with  (jeneral  D.  H.  Hill 
to  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Cold  I  larbor,and  thence 
to  march  to  that  place  and  strike  their  line  of  retreat." 
[  Dabney,  p.  443.  ] 
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during  the  three  days  that  followed,  of  Stuart's 
invaluable  services.  But  having  ascertained 
on  the  29th  that  McClellan  was  marching  to 
the  James,  he  immediately  started  in  i)ursuit, 
sending  his  whole  force  by  parallel  roads  to 
intercept  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  near  Charles 
City  Cross-roads,  midway  between  the  White 
Oak  Swamp  and  the  J  ames.  Longstreet  was  to 
march  with  A.  P.  Hill  by  the  Long  Bridge  road; 
while  Hugerwas  to  come  up  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Charles  City  road,  and  General  Holmes 
was  to  take  up  position  below  him  on  the  river 
road.  Jackson,  crossing  the  Grapevine  Bridge, 
was  to  come  in  from  the  north  on  the  rear  of 
the  Federal  army. 

Even  the  terrible  lessons  of  Beaver  Dam 
and  Gaines's  Mill  had  not  convinced  General 
Lee  of  the  danger  of  attacking  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  position.  These  lessons  were 
repeated  all  along  the  line  of  march.  Sumner 
repulsed  Magruder  at  Allen's  Farm,  and  then, 
retiring  to  Savage's  Station,  he  and  Franklin 
met  another  fierce  onslaught  from  the  same 
force,  and  completely  defeated  them.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Franklin  could 
induce  the  gallant  old  general  to  leave  the 
field.  McClellan's  orders  were  positive  that 
the  White  Oak  Swamp  must  be  crossed  that 
night ;  but  to  all  Franklin's  representations  Sum- 
ner answered :  "  No,  General,  you  shall  not 
go,  nor  will  L"  When  shown  McClellan's 
positive  orders,  he  cried  out,  "  McClellan  did 
not  know  the  circumstances  when  he  wrote 
that  note.  He  did  not  know  that  we  would 
fight  a  battle  and  gain  a  victory."  ^  He  only 
gave  way  and  reluctantly  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  the  southward  on  the  positive  orders 
of  an  aide-de-camp,  who  had  just  left  McClel- 
lan.2 

The  next  day  occurred  the  battle  of  Glen- 
dale,  or  Frayser's  Farm,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Jackson,  with  unusual  slowness,  had 
arrived  at  Savage's  Station  the  day  before,  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  there ;  and  when 
he  came  to  White  Oak  Swamp  the  bridge  was 
gone  and  Franklin  occupied  the  heights  be- 
yond. His  force  was  therefore  paralyzed  dur- 
ing the  day.  He  made  once  or  twice  a  feeble 
attempt  to  cross  the  swamp,  but  was  promptly 
met  and  driven  back  by  Franklin.  Huger,  on 
the  Charles  City  road,  failed  to  break  through 
some  slight  obstruction  there.  Holmes  was  in 
terror  of  the  gunboats  near  Malvern  Hill 
and  could  give  no  assistance ;  so  that  Long- 
street  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  forced  to  attack 

1  "  Battles   and   Leaders    of  the    Civil  War,"  \'ol. 

II-.  P-  375- 

2  The  corps  commanders  were  left  almost  entirely 
without  directions,  as  the  foljowinp,  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Conduct  of  the  War,  shows  : 

"  Question.  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Savage's 
Station  fought  ?    Did  you   yourself  direct   the  move- 


the  Union  center,  at  Glendale,  on  pretty  nearly 
even  terms.  Here  a  savage  and  obstinate  con- 
flict took  place,  which  was  felt  on  both  sides 
to  be  the  crisis  of  the  campaign.  If  the 
Union  center  had  been  pierced,  the  disaster 
would  have  been  beyond  calculation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  army  had  been  concentrated 
at  that  point,  and  had  defeated  the  army 
of  Lee,  the  city  of  Richmond  would  have 
been  the  prize  of  victory.  General  Franklin 
says  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  was 
at  that  moment  taking  leave  of  the  army  to 
return  to  Europe,  said  to  him  with  great  ear- 
nestness, "Advise  General  McClellan  to  center 
his  army  at  this  point  and  fight  the  battle 
to-day.  If  he  does,  he  will  be  in  Richmond  to- 
morrow." Neither  side  won  the  victory  that 
day,  though  each  deserved  it  by  brave  and 
persistent  fighting.  General  McClellan,  intent 
upon  securing  a  defensive  position  for  his  army 
upon  the  James,  left  the  field  before  the  fight- 
ing began;  while  Longstreet,  Lee,  and  Jefter- 
son  Davis  himself  were  under  the  fire  of  the 
Union  guns  during  the  afternoon.  When  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  fighting  the  Federal 
generals,  left  to  their  discretion,  had  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  The  enemy  had  been 
held  in  check,  the  trains  and  artillery  had  gone 
safely  forward  by  the  road  which  the  battle 
had  protected,  and  on  the  next  morning,  July 
I,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  awaiting  its 
enemy  in  the  natural  fortress  of  Malvern  Hill. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  General  Lee's  con- 
tempt for  his  enemy  was  to  meet  its  last  and 
severest  chastisement. 

The  position  strikingly  resembled  the  battle- 
field of  Gaines's  Mill.  The  Union  army  was 
posted  on  a  high  position,  covered  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  by  swampy  streams  and  wind- 
ing ravines.  Woods  in  front  furnished  a  cover 
for  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  columns, 
but  an  open  space  intervening  afforded  full 
play  for  the  terrible  Federal  artillery.  It  was 
not  the  place  for  a  prudent  general  to  attack, 
and  Lee  was  usually  one  of  the  most  prudent 
of  generals.  But  he  had  his  whole  arm}-  a\c11 
in  hand,  Jackson  having  come  up  in  the  night, 
and  he  decided  to  risk  the  venture.  D.  H. 
Hill  took  the  liberty  of  representing  the  great 
strength  of  McClellan's  position,  and  to  give 
his  opinion  against  an  assault.  Longstreet,  who 
w^as  present,  laughed  and  said,  "  Don't  get 
scared,  now  that  we  have  got  him  whipped." 
"  It  was  this  belief  in  the  demoralization  of 
the  Federal  army,"  Hill  says,  "  that  made  our 

ments  of  the  troops,  or  were  they  directed  by  the  corps 
commanders  ? 

"  Afis'iC'cr.  [General  McClellan.']  I  ii ad  given  gen- 
eral orders  for  the  movements  of  the  troops ;  but  the 
fighting  was  done  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  corps 
C(;minanders." 
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leader  risk  the  attack."  Lee  evidently  thought 
the  position  could  be  carried  by  a  coup  de 
main.  The  order  to  his  generals  of  division 
is  a  curiosity  of  military  literature  : 

Batteries  have  been  established  to  rake  the  enemy's 
line.  If  it  is  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who 
can  witness  the  eftect  of  the  tire,  has  been  ordered  to 
charge  with  a  yell.    Do  the  same. 

On  the  part  of  the  Confederates  the  bat- 
tle was  as  ill  executed  as  it  was  ill  conceived. 
There  was  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  valor 
wasted  bv  them :  while  on  the  Union  side,  un- 
der the  admirable  leadership  of  Porter,  Morell, 
and  Couch,  not  a  drop  of  l3lood  nor  an  ounce 
of  powder  was  thrown  away.  Successive  at- 
tacks made  by  the  Confederates  from  i  o'clock 
until  9  were  promptly  and  bravely  repulsed 
by  the  Union  soldiers.  Jackson's  forces  suf- 
fered se\-erely  in  getting  into  position  early  in 
the  afternoon.  One  of  Huger's  brigades  charged 
upon  Couch  about  3  o'clock,  and  was  driven 
back,  roughly  handled.  D,  H.  Hill  waited 
a  long  time  for  the  "  yell "  from  Armistead, 
which  was  to  be  his  signal  for  onset.  But  Ar- 
mistead's  yell  in  that  roar  of  artillery  was  but 
a  feeble  pipe,  and  was  soon  silenced;  and  when 
Hill  at  last  heard  some  shouting  on  his  right 
and  concluded  to  advance,  he  was  repulsed  and 
fearfully  punished  by  the  immovable  brigades 
of  Couch  and  Heintzelman.  The  most  pictur- 
esque, perhaps  we  may  say  the  most  sensational, 
charge  of  the  day  was  that  made  by  Magru- 
der  late  in  the  afternoon.  His  nine  brigades 
melted  away  like  men  of  snow  under  the  fright- 
ful fire  of  Sykes's  batteries  and  the  muskets  of 
Morell's  steadfast  infantry.  This  charge  closed 
the  fighting  for  the  day.  The  Union  line  had 
not  been  broken. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill  was  that  neither  of  the  command- 
ers-in-chief exercised  any  definite  control  over 
the  progress  of  the  fight.  General  Lee,  it  is 
true,  was  on  the  field,  accompanied  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  pre- 
posterous order  about  Armistead's  yell,  he 
seems  to  have  allowed  his  corps  commanders 
to  fight  the  battle  in  their  own  way.  Their 
reports  are  filled  with  angry  recriminations, 
and  show  a  gross  lack  of  discipline  and  organ- 
ization. Early  in  the  afternoon  Lee  ordered 
Longstreet  and  Hill  to  move  their  forces  by 
the  left  flank,  intending  to  cut  off  the  expected 
retreat  of  McClcllan.    Longstreet  says : 

I  issued  my  orders  accordinrjly  for  the  two  division 
commanders  to  go  around  and  turn  the  Federal  right, 
when,  in  some  way  unknown  to  me,  the  battle  was 
drawn  on.  We  were  repulsed  at  all  points  with  fear- 
ful slaughter,  losing  .six  thousand  men  and  accomplish- 
ing nothing. 

General  McClellan  was  seldom  on  the 
field.     He  left  it  in  the  morning  before  the 


fighting  began  and  went  to  his  camp  at  Hax- 
all's,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
gunboats.  He  came  back  for  a  litrie  while 
in  the  afternoon,  but  remained  with  the  right 
wing,  where  there  was  no  fighting;  he  said 
his  anxiety  was  for  the  right  wing,  as  he  was 
perfectly  sure  of  the  left  and  the  center.  In  this 
way  he  deprived  himself  of  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  great  victory  won  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  his  subordinate  gen- 
erals. It  is  not  impossible  that  if  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  magnificent  success  of 
the  Union  arms  during  the  day  he  would  have 
held  the  ground  which  had  been  so  gallantly 
defended.  To  judge  from  the  accounts  of  the 
officers  on  both  sides,  nothing  would  have 
been  easier.  The  defeat  and  consequent  de- 
moralization of  the  Confederate  forces  sur- 
passed anything  seen  in  the  war,  and  it  might 
have  been  completed  by  a  vigorous  offensive 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  Even  Major  Dab- 
ney,  of  Jackson's  staff,  whose  sturdy  partisan- 
ship usually  refuses  to  recognize  the  plainest 
facts  unfavorable  to  his  side,  gives  this  picture 
of  the  feehng  of  the  division  commanders  of 
Jackson's  corps  the  night  of  the  battle : 

After  many  details  of  loss  and  disaster,  they  all  con- 
curred in  declaring  that  McClellan  would  probably 
take  the  aggressive  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  Con- 
federate army  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  him.l 

But  impressed  by  the  phantasm  of  200,000 
men  before  him,  McClellan  had  already  re- 
solved to  retire  still  farther  down  the  James 
to  Harrison's  Landing,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to 
reach  a  point  where  his  supplies  could  be 
brought  to  him  with  certainty.  Commodore 
Rodgers,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  consul- 
tation, thought  this  could  best  be  done  below 
City  Point.  The  victorious  army,  therefore, 
following  the  habit  of  the  disastrous  week, 
turned  its  back  once  more  upon  its  beaten 
enemy,  and  established  itself  that  day  at  Har- 
rison's Bar,  in  a  situation  which  Lee,  having 
at  last  gained  some  information  as  to  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
declined  to  attack,  a  decision  in  which  Jack- 
son agreed  with  him.  After  several  days  of 
reconnaissances  he  withdrew  his  army,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  to  Richmond,  and  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  was  at  an  end. 

Harrison's  landing. 

General  McClellan  was  greatly  agitated 
by  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,-  and  by  the  emo- 

1  Daljncy,  p.  473. 

2  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  gave  the  following  sworn  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  [p.  592]. 
I  le  said  he  saw,  on  the  evening  of  the  281)1,  at  General 
McClellan's  headquarters  at  Savage's  Station,  an  order 
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tions  incident  to  his  forced  departure  for  the 
James.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feehng  he 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  ^Var  from  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  2  8lh  of  June,  an  extraordinary  dis- 
patch, which  we  here  insert  in  full,  as  it  seems 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  his  attitude 
towards,  and  his  relations  with,  the  Govern- 
ment : 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  (tlie  right  banlc)  we  repulsed  several 
strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men  did  all  that 
men  could  do,  all  that  soldiers  could  accomplish ;  but 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers, 
even  after  I  brought  my  last  reserves  inlo  action.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  rem- 
nants of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those  battalions 
who  fought  most  bravely,  and  suffered  most,  aie  still 
in  the  best  order.  My  regulars  were  superb,  and  1 
count  upon  what  are  left  to  turn  another  battle,  in  com- 
pany with  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  volunteers. 
Had  I  20,000  or  even  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use  to- 
morrow, I  could  take  Richmond  ;  but  I  have  not  a  man 
in  reserv^e,  and  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat,  and 
save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we 
have  lost  the  day  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
I  have  lost  the  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small. 
I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  and 
1  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  in 
his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been 
needlessly  sacrificed  to-day.  I  still  hope  to  retrieve 
our  fortunes  ;  but  to  do  this  the  Government  must  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  earnest  light  that  I  do.  You 
must  send  me  very  large  reenforcements,  and  send  them 
at  once.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material.  Please 
understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing 
but  men,  and  those  the  best  we  have.  In  addition  to 
what  I  have  alreadv  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the 
President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as 
ungenerous  when  I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak. 
I  merely  intimated  a  truth  which  to-day  has  been  too 
plainly  proved.  If  at  this  instant  I  could  dispose  of 
lo,noo  fresh  men,  I  could  gain  a  victory  to-morrow. 
I  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have 
changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it 
is,  the  Government  must  not  and  can  not  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  the  result.  I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night ; 
I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to 
feel  otherwise  than  that  the  Government  has  not  sus- 
tained this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the  game 
is  lost.  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  person  in 
Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice 
this  army.l 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  general  ever 
retained  his  commission  for  twenty-four  hours 

directing  the  destruction  of  the  l)aggage  of  the  officers 
and  men,  and  he  thought  also  the  camp  equipage  ;  ap- 
pealing to  the  officers  and  men  to  submit  to  this  priva- 
tion because  it  would  be  only  for  a  few  days,  he  thought 
the  order  stated.  He  went  to  the  general  at  once,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  against  allowing  any  such  or- 
der to  be  issued,  telling  him  he  tliouglit  it  would  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  army  —  would  demoralize  the  of- 
ficers and  men ;  that  it  would  tell  them  more  plainly 
than  in  any  other  way  that  they  vi-ere  a  defeated  army, 
running  for  their  lives.  This  led  to  some  discussion 
among  the  officers  at  headquarters,  and  Colonel  Alex- 
ander heard  a-fterAvard  that  the  order  was  never  pro- 
mulgated, but  suppressed. 


after  the  receipt  of  such  a  communication  by 
his  superiors ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason 
why  he  was  never  called  to  account  for  it. 
The  evident  panic  and  mental  perturbation 
v/hich  pierces  through  its  incoherence  filled  the 
President  with  such  dismay  that  its  mutinous 
insolence  was  entirely  overlooked.  He  could 
only  wonder  what  terrible  catastrophe  already 
accomplished,  or  to  come,  could  have  wrung 
such  an  outcry  as  this  from  the  general  com- 
manding. Even  the  surrender  of  the  army  was 
not  an  impo.ssible  disaster  to  expect  from  a 
general  capable  of  writing  such  a  dispatch. 
Secretary  Chase  has  left  a  memorandum  show- 
ing that  some  such  action  was  regarded  as  indi- 
cated by  General  McClellan's  dispatches,  and 
that  even  after  his  arrival  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, General  Marcy,  his  father-in-law  and  chief 
of  staff",  in  a  visit  to  Washington  spoke  of  it  as  a 
possibility. 2  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chance which  had  fallen  upon  the  army,  the 
President  hastened  at  once  to  send  a  kind  and 
encouraging  answer  to  McClellan's  dispatches: 

Save  your  army,  at  all  events.  AN  ill  send  reenforce- 
ments as  fast  as  we  can.  Of  course  they  cannot  reach 
you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  1  have  not  said 
you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  reenforce- 
ments. I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming 
that  I  did  not  send  them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any 
misfortune  to  you  and  your  army  quite  as  keenly  as 
you  feel  it  yourself  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle,  or 
a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  be- 
ing in  Washington.  We  protected  \\'ashington  and 
the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington,  he  would  have  l:)een  upon  us  before  the 
troops  could  have  gotten  to  you.  Less  than  a  \\eek 
ago  you  notified  us  that  reenforcements  were  leaving 
Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  are  to 
blame.  Please  tell  at  once  the  present  condition  and 
aspect  of  things.  1 

The  President  also,  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, sent  dispatches  on  the  same  day  to 
General  Dix,  at  Fort  Monroe,  to  Admiral 
Goldsborough,  commanding  the  naval  forces  in 
the  James,  and  to  General  Burnside,  in  North 
Carolina,  directing  all  three  of  them  to  strain 
every  nerve  in  order  to  go  to  McClellan's  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time  he  ordered-'  Halleck  to 
send  a  large  portion  of  his  forces  to  the  rescue. 

As  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  passed  with- 

1  War  Records. 

2  This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Chase's  memorandum: 
"General  McClellan  himself  in  his  dispatches  before 
reaching  Harrison's  Landing,  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility of  being  obliged  to  capitulate  with  his  entire 
army;  and  after  reaching  that  place.  General  Marcy, 
....  who  liad  been  sent  up  to  explain  personally 
the  situation  to  the  President,  spoke  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  cai^itulation  at  once,  or  within  two  or  three 
days."     [Schuckcrs,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  447.  ] 

3  This  order  was  afterwards  revoked  on  Ilalleck's 
representation  that  the  detachment  of  so  large  a 
force  would  be  equivalent  to  t"he  abandonment  of 
Tennessee.     [War  Records.] 
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out  news  of  any  further  catastrophe,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War  began  to  thmk 
better  of  the  situation,  and  concluded  that  it 
might  possibly  be  improved  by  change  of  base 
to  the  Tames.  j\lr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
General" Wool  that  it  looked  "  more  like  taking 
Richmond  than  at  any  time  before."  But  on 
the  I  St  of  July  a  dispatch,  dated  at  Turkey 
Bridge,  arrived  from  General  McClellan,  who 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  great  agitation, 
announcing  that  he  is  "  hard  pressed  by  supe- 
rior numbers,"  and  fearing  that  he  shall  be 
forced  to  abandon  his  material  and  save  his 
men  under  cover  of  the  gunboats.  "  If  none  of 
us  escape,  we  shall  at  least  have  done  honor 
to  die  country.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  save  the 
army.  Send  more  gunboats."  ^  While  waiting 
for  his  troops  to  come  to  the  new  position  he 
had  chosen  for  them,  he  continued  asking  for 
rej^nforcements.  "I  need,"  he  says,  "50,000 
more  men,  and  with  them  I  will  retrieve  our 
fortunes."  The  Secretary  of  War  at  once  an- 
swered that  reenforcements  were  on  the  way, 
5000  from  McDowell  and  25,000  from  Hal- 
leck.  "Hold  your  ground,"  he  says  encourag- 
ingly, "  and  you  will  be  in  Richmond  before 
the  month  is  over."i  q^  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Malvern,  McClellan  writes  again,  "  I 
dread  the  result  if  we  are  attacked  to-day  by 
fresh  troops.  ...  I  now  pray  for  time."  It 
has  been  seen  that  his  dread  was  uncalled  for. 
Meanwhile,  before  hearing  of  the  battle,  the 
President  had  telegraphed  : . 

It  is  impossible  to  reenforce  you  for  your  present 
emergency.  If  we  had  a  million  of  men  we  could  not 
get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not  the  men  to  send. 
If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy  you 
must  find  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair. 
Maintain  your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  army  at 
all  events,  even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We 
still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country  and  will  bring 
it  out. 

On  the  2d,  the  flurry  of  the  week  having 
somewhat  subsided,  the  President  sent  him  the 
following : 

Your  dispatch  of  Tuesday  morning  induced  me  to 
hope  your  army  is  having  some  rest.  In  tliis  hope 
allow  me  to  reason  with  you  a  moment.  When  you 
ask  for  50,000  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  surely 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you 
sent  papers  showing  your  disposal  of  forces  made  last 
spring  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  advising  a 
return  to  that  plan.  I  find  it  included  in  and  about 
Washington  75,000  men.  Now  please  be  assured  I 
have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000. 
All  of  Fremont's  in  the  valley,  all  of  Banks's,  all  of 
MclJowell's  not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington  taken 
together  do  not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  60,000.  With 
Wool  and  Dix  added  to  those  mentioned  I  have  not, 
outside  of  your  army,  75,000  men  east  of  the  moun- 


1  War  Records. 

2  This  was  at  a  time  when  Lee  had  given  up  all 
thought  of  attacking  the  Union  army  at  Harrison's 
Landing. 


tains.  Thus  the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000,  or  any 
other  considerable  force,  promptly  is  simply  absurd. 
If  in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility  you  have 
the  impression  that  I  blame  you  for  not  doing  more 
than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impression. 
I  only  beg  that,  in  like  manner,  you  will  not  ask  im- 
possibilities of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material,  and  per- 
sonnel, and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again 
as  fast  as  I  can.  The  governors  of  eighteen  States 
offer  me  a  new  levy  of  300,000,  which  I  accept. 

This  quiet  and  reasonable  statement  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  general.  On  the  3d 
he  wrote  again  in  a  strain  of  wilder  exaggera- 
tion than  ever.    He  says : 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate,  as  yet,  our 
losses ;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more 
than  50,000  men  with  their  colors.  To  accomplish 
the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond  and  putting  an 
end  to  this  rebellion,  reenforcements  should  be  sent 
to  me,  rather  much  over  than  much  less  than  100,000 
men.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  fully  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  placed. 1 

The  didactic,  not  to  say  magisterial,  tone 
of  this  dispatch  formed  a  not  unnatural  intro- 
duction to  the  general's  next  important  com- 
munication to  the  President,  laying  before  him 
an  entire  body  of  administrative  and  political 
doctrine,  in  which  alone,  he  intimates,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  can  be  found : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Harrison's  Landing,  Virginia, 
July  7,  1862. 

Mr.  President  :  You  have  been  fully  informed 
that  the  rebel  army  is  in  our  front  with  the  purpose 
of  overwhelming  us  2  by  attacking  our  positions  or  re- 
ducing us  by  blocking  our  river  communications.  I 
cannot  but  regard  our  condition  as  critical,  and  I  ear- 
nestly desire,  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay 
before  your  Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration, 
my  general  views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the 
rebellion,  although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the 
situation  of  this  army  or  strictly  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  official  duties.  These  views  amount  to  con- 
victions, and  are  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  and 
heart.  Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned;  it  is  the 
cause  of  free  institutions  and  self-government.  The 
Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  If 
secession  is  successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  military  disaster, 
political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled  pur- 
pose to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  people  of  every  State.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  determine 
upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The  responsibility  of 
determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and 
military  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of 
national  affairs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  must  now 
be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will  be 
lost.  The  Constitution  gives  you  power  sufficient  even 
for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war. 
As  such  it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian 
civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  ]>cople  of  any  State  in  any  event.  It 
should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against 
armed  forces  and  political  organizations.    Neither  con- 
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fiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  jiersons, 
territorial  organization  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition 
of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment. 

In  prosecuting  the  war  all  private  property  and  un- 
armed persons  ^hould  be  strictly  protected,  subject 
only  to  the  necessities  of  military  operations ;  all  pri- 
vate property  taken  for  military  use  should  be  paid  or 
receipted  for;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as 
high  crimes,  all  unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohib- 
ited, and  offensive  demeanor  by  the  military  toward 
citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not 
be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active  hostilities 
exist ;  and  oaths  not  required  by  enactments  —  consti- 
tutionally made  —  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  re- 
ceived. Military  government  should  be  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  protection  of 
political  rights.  Military  power  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  servitude,  either  by 
supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases. 
Slaves,  contraband  under  the  act  of  Congress,  seeking 
military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The  right  of  the 
Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own 
service  claims  to  slave  labor  should  be  asserted,  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should 
be  recognized.  This  principle  might  be  extended  upon 
grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security  to  all  the 
slaves  within  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manu- 
mission in  such  State;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in 
western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  military  measure  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitu- 
tional and  conservative,  and  ]5ervaded  by  the  influences 
of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support 
of  almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress 
the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might 
be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the 
favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  further  conduct 
of  our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  and  approved, 
the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost 
hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially 
upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported by  concentrations  of  military  power.  The  na- 
tional forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions, 
posts  of  occupation,  and  numerous  armies  ;  but  should 
be  mainly  collected  into  masses  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Those 
armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  political  structure 
which  they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you 
may  form,  you  will  require  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army;  one  who  possesses  your  confidence,  under- 
stands your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute 
your  orders  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you 
proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself.  I  am 
willing  to  serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  as- 
sign me,  and  I  will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordi- 
nate served  superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  as  I  hope 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter 
with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  of  my 
country.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
G.  B.  McClellan, 
Major-  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President.'^ 

This  letter  marks  the  beginning  of  General 
McClellan's  distinctively  political  career.  He 
had  always  been  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  consequently  in  an 
attitude  of  dormant  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration; although,  after  the  manner  of  officers 
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of  the  regular  ser\ice,  he  had  taken  no  pro- 
nounced political  attitude.  In  fact,  on  his 
first  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  had  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  President  and  Cabinet  in  the  proceed- 
ings they  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  He  had  even  entered 
heartily  into  some  of  the  more  extreme  meas- 
ures of  the  Government.  His  orders  to  General 
Banks  directing  the  arrest  of  the  secessionist 
members  of  the  Maryland  legislature  might 
have  been  written  by  a  zealous  Republican. 
"When  they  meet  on  the  17th,"  he  says,  "you 
Avill  please  have  everything  prepared  to  ar- 
rest the  whole  party,  and  be  sure  that  none  es- 
cape." He  urges  upon  him  the  "  absolute 
necessity  of  secrecy  and  success";  speaks  of  the 
exceeding  importance  of  the  affair — "If  it  is 
successfully  carried  out  it  will  go  far  towards 
breaking  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion."  This 
was  in  September,  186 1.2  Later  in  that  year 
he  was  repeatedly  urged  by  prominent  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  to  declare  himself  openly 
as  a  member  of  their  party.  They  thought  it 
would  be  to  his  advantage  and  to  theirs  to 
have  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  decidedly  with  them.  At  this  time 
he  declined  their  o^'ertures,  but  they  were  press- 
ingly  repeated  at  Yorktown  and  afterwards ; 
and  he  appears  finally  to  have  yielded  to  their 
solicitations,  and  the  foregoing  letter  was  the 
result.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this  doc- 
ument was  prepared  during  the  flight  from  the 
Chickahominy,  or  during  the  first  days  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  at  Harrison's  Landing.  It  had 
probably  been  prepared  long  before,  and  is 
doubtless  referred  to  in  the  general's  dispatch 
of  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  permission  to  lay  before  your 
Excellency  my  views  as  to  the  present  state  of 
military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country." 
He  had  at  that  time  some  vague  and  indefinite 
hope  of  taking  Richmond ;  and  such  a  manifesto 
as  this,  coming  from  a  general  crowned  with  a 
great  victory,  would  have  had  a  far  different 
importance  and  influence  from  that  which  it 
enjoyed  issuing  from  his  refuge  at  Harrison's 
Bar,  after  a  discrediting  retreat.  But  the  choice 
of  occasion  was  not  left  to  him.  The  letter  could 
not  be  delayed  forever;  and  such  as  it  was, 
it  went  forth  to  the  country  as  the  political 
platform  of  General  McClellan,  and  to  the 
President  as  a  note  of  defiance  and  opposition 
from  the  general  in  command  of  the  principal 
army  of  the  United  States.  Though  more  mod- 
erate in  form,  this  letter  was  as  mutinous  in 
substance  as  the  dispatch  from  Savage's  Station. 

1  Slight  errors  having  crept  into  this  letter  in  its 
manifold  publications,  we  print  it  here  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  received  by  the  President. 

2  McPherson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  153. 
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He  assumes  to  instruct  the  President  as  to  his  du- 
ties and  the  hmits  of  his  constitutional  power. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  President  has  no 
definite  poUcv,  and  proceeds  to  gi\-e  him  one. 
Unless  his  advice  is  followed, ''  our  cause  will  be 
lost."  He  postures  as  the  protector  of  the  peo- 
ple against  threatened  arbitrary  outrage.  He 
warns  the  President  against  any  forcible  inter- 
ference with  slavery.  He  lets  him  know  he  can 
have  no  more  troops,  except  on  conditions 
known  and  approved.  He  tells  him  plainly 
tliat  "a  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially 
upon  slaver)-,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  pres- 
ent armies."  Finally,  he  directs  him  to  appoint 
a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  thinks 
it  necessary  to  inform  him  that  he  does  not  ask 
the  place  for  himself. 

The  President,  engrossed  with  more  im- 
portant aftairs,  paid  no  attention,  then  or  after- 
wards, to  this  letter.  He  simply  passed  it  by 
in  good-natured  silence.  General  McClellan 
continued  his  dispatches,  constantly  announc- 
ing an  impending  attack  upon  his  position,  and 
constantly  asking  for  reenforcements.  He  con- 
tinued this  until  General  Lee  withdrew  his  army 
to  Richmond,  a  movement  which  General 
McClellan  at  once  characterized  as  "  a  retreat." 

During  all  the  time  that  INIcClellan  remained 
at  Hanison's  Landing  his  correspondence  with 
the  Government  was  full  of  recrimination  and 
querulousness ;  and  his  private  letters,  which 
have  been  published  since  his  death,  show  an 
almost  indecent  hostility  to  his  superiors.  He 
writes: 

Marcy  and  I  have  just  been  discussing  people  in 
Washington,  and  conclude  they  are  a  "mighty  trifling 
set."  ...  I  begin  to  believe  they  wish  this  army  to 
be  destroyed.  1 

When  you  contrast  the  policy  I  urge  in  my  letter  to 
the  President  with  that  of  Congress  and  of  Mr.  Pope, 
you  can  readily  agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  little 
natural  confidence  between  the  Government  and  my- 
self.   We  are  the  antipodes  of  each  otlier.- 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  dolts  in  Washington  are 
bent  on  my  destruction.  .  .  .  Halleck  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman.3 

We  need  not  multiply  these  utterances  of  a 
weak  and  petulant  mind.  They  have  already 
been  judged  by  the  highest  authority.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  says,  referring  to  this  period, 
"  The  temper  of  his  correspondence,  official 
and  private,  was  indicative  of  a  spirit  not  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  a  great  army."^ 

The  President  had  been  much  disturbed  by 
the  conflicting  reports  that  reached  him  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  he  therefore  resolved  by  a  personal  visit 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  state  of  affairs.    He 

1  July  31.  2  August  2.  :i  August  10. 

■♦   In  ills  paper  on  "The  (irand  Strategy  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,"  Thk  Century  for  February,  1888. 
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reached  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and  while  there  conferred  freely,  not  only 
with  General  McClellan  himself,  but  with 
many  of  the  more  prominent  officers  in  com- 
mand. AVith  the  exception  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan, not  one  beheved  the  enemy  was  then 
threatening  his  position.  Sumner  thought  they 
had  retired,  much  damaged ;  Keyes,  that  they 
had  withdrawn  to  go  towards  Washington; 
Porter,  that  they  dared  not  attack;  Heintzel- 
man  and  Franklin  thought  they  had  retired. 
Franklin  and  Keyes  favored  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  from  the  James;  the  rest  opposed 
it.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  back  bearing  a  still 
heavier  weight  of  care.  One  thing  that  gave 
him  great  trouble  was  the  enormous  amount 
of  absenteeism  in  the  army.  On  returning  to 
Washington  he  wrote  this  note  to  General 
McClellan,  which,  like  most  of  his  notes,  it  is 
impossible  to  abridge : 

I  am  told  that  over  160,000  men  have  gone  into  your 
army  on  the  Peninsula.  When  I  was  with  you  the 
other  day  we  made  out  86,500  remaining,  leaving 
73,500  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  23,500  will  cover 
all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  all  your  battles 
and  skirmishes,  leaving  50,000  who  have  left  other- 
wise. Not  more  than  5000  of  these  have  died,  leaving 
45,000  of  your  army  still  alive  and  not  with  it.  I  be- 
lieve half  or  two-thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day. 
Have  you  any  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  than  I 
have  ?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  tliese  men  with 
you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three 
days.  How  can  they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they 
be  prevented  from  getting  away  in  such  numbers  for 
the  future  ? 

To  this  note  the  general  replied  in  a  letter 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  President's  searching  questions. 
He  says,  in  general  terms,  that  there  is  always 
a  difference  betvv-een  the  returns  and  the  effect- 
ive force  of  armies.  He  thinks,  but  is  not 
certain,  that  the  force  given  to  him  is  not  so 
much  as  160,000,  but  admits  that  he  has  at 
that  moment,  present  for  duty,  88,665  ;  absent 
by  authority,  34,472  ;  without  authority,  nearly 
4000.  This  is  very  far  from  the  "  50,000  with 
their  colors  "  which  he  reported  a  'iQ.\N  days 
before ;  and  he  gives  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
vast  aggregate  of  those  absent  by  authority.^ 

But  another  question,  far  more  important 
and  more  grievous,  was,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ?  General  Mc- 
Clellan would  listen  to  nothing  but  an  enor- 
mous reenforcement  of  his  army  and  another 
chance  to  take  Richmond.  Many  of  his  prom- 
inent officers,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
an  advance  on  Richmond  under  existing  con- 
ditions would  be  ill-advised,  and  that  for  the 
army  to  remain  in  its  present  position  duiing 
the  months  of  August  and  September  would 
be  more  disastrous  than  an  unsuccessful  bat- 
tle. The  President  had  already  placed  Gen- 
eral John  Pope  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
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Virginia,  in  front  of  Washington,  and  he  now 
resolved  to  send  to  Corinth  for  General  Hal- 
leck,  ^vhom  he  placed  in  chief  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
done  by  an  order  of  the  nth  of  July,  and  Gen- 
eral Halleck  was  requested  to  start  at  once 
for  Washington.  As  soon  as  he  could  place  his 
command  in  the  hands  of  General  Grant,  the 
next  officer  in  rank  in  his  department,  he  came 
on  to  Washington,  assumed  command  of  the 
army  on  the  23d,  and  the  very  next  day  was 
sent  to  the  camp  of  General  McClellan,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th.  He  asked  the  general 
his  wishes  and  views  in  regard  to  future  oper- 
ations. McClellan  answered  that  he  purposed 
to  cross  the  James  River  and  take  Petersburg. 
Halleck  stated  his  impression  of  the  danger  and 
impracticability  of  the  plan,  to  which  McClel- 
lan finally  agreed.  The  General-in-Chief  then 
told  him  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  military  neces- 
sity to  concentrate  Pope's  army  and  his  on  some 
point  where  they  could  at  the  same  time  cover 
Washington  and  operate  against  Richmond; 
unless  it  should  be  that  McClellan  felt  strong 
enough  to  take  the  latter  place  himself 
with  such  reenforcements  as  \/ould  be  given 
him.  McClellan  thought  he  would  require 
30,000  more  than  he  had.  Halleck  told  him 
that  the  President  could  only  promise  20,000; 
and  that,  if  McClellan  could  not  take  Rich- 
mond with  that  number,  some  plan  must  be 
devised  for  withdrawing  his  troops  from  their 
present  position  to  some  point  vv^here  they 
could  unite  with  General  Pope  without  expos- 
ing Washington.  McClellan  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  withdrawing 
his  forces  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  feared  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  such  a  movement  on 
his  troops,  and  preferred  that  they  should  stay 
where  they  were  until  sufficient  reenforcements 
could  be  sent  him.  Halleck  had  no  authority 
to  consider  that  proposition,  and  told  him  that 
he  must  decide  between  advising  the  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  to  meet  those  of  Pope, 
or  an  advance  upon  Richmond  with  such 
forces  as  the  President  could  give  him.  Hal- 
leck gained  the  impression  that  McClellan's 
preference  would  be  to  withdraw  and  unite 
with  General  Pope;  but  after  consultation  with 
his  officers,  he  informed  Halleck  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  would  prefer  to  take  Richmond. 
He  would  not  say  that  he  thought  the  proba- 


bilities of  success  were  in  his  favor,  but  that 
there  was  "  a  chance,"  and  that  he  was  "  will- 
ing to  try  it."  His  officers  were  divided  on  the 
subject  of  withdrawing  or  of  making  an  attack 
upon  Richmond.  McClellan's  delusion  as  to 
the  number  of  the  enemy  had  infected  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  generals  in  his  com- 
mand. General  Keyes,  in  a  letter  to  Quarter- 
master-General Meigs,  assured  him  that  the 
enemy  "  have  200,000 — more  than  double  our 
number."  At  the  same  time  General  Meigs 
himself,  simply  from  reading  the  Richmond 
newspapers  and  using  his  common  sense  in 
connection  with  their  accounts,  had  formed  an 
estimate  of  the  rebel  force  very  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  made  by  the  generals  in 
front.i  He  found  it  to  consist  of  152  regi- 
ments, which,  at  an  average  of  700  men, —  too 
high  an  average, —  would  give  a  total  force  of 
105,000.  By  General  McClellan's  returns  for 
the  loth  of  August  he  himself  had  an  aggre- 
gate present  of  113,000  men.^ 

Halleck's  return  to  Wasliingtonwas  followed 
by  a  shower  of  telegrams  from  McClellan  urg- 
ing the  reenforcement  of  his  army.  "  Should 
it  be  determined  to  withdraw  it,"  he  says  on 
the  30th  of  July,  "  I  shall  look  upon  our  cause 
as  lost,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  army  cer- 
tain"—  a  statement  which  certainly  was  lack- 
ing in  reserve.  The  Aveight  of  opinion,  however, 
among  the  generals  of  highest  rank  was  on  the 
other  side.  General  Keyes  wrote  in  the  strong- 
est terms  urging  the  withdrawal  of  the  army.^ 
General  Barnard,  McClellan's  chief  of  engi- 
neers, and  General  FrankHn  counseled  the 
immediate  withdrawal  from  the  James  to  re- 
unite with  the  forces  covering  the  Capital. ^ 
Upon  General  Halleck's  return  to  ^\'ashington 
this  course  was  resolved  upon.  General  Hal- 
leck's first  order  in  that  direction  was  dated  the 
30Lh  of  July,  and  requested  INIcClellan  to  send 
away  his  sick  as  quickly  as  possible.  Four  da}  s 
afterwards,  without  having  taken  in  the  mean 
Avhile  any  steps  to  obey  the  order,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Hooker  to  Malvem  Hill.  He  drove  the 
Confederates  from  there  after  a  sharp  cav- 
alry skirmish.  This  so  brightened  McClellan's 
spirits  that  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  on  the 
5th  that  "with  reenforcements  he  could  march 
his  army  to  Richmond  in  five  days  "  —  a  sug- 
gestion to  which  Halleck  made  the  curt  rejoin- 
der, "  I  have  no  reenforcements  to  send  you."- 
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'^  General  Hooker  told  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War  a  curious  story  about  this  affair.  He 
said  that  after  General  McClellan  received  his  orders 
to  abandon  Harrison's  Landing  he  went  to  him  volun- 
tarily and  suggested  that,  with  the  forces  they  had  there, 
they  could  take  Richmond,  and  urged  him  to  do  it.  So 
confident  was  Hooker,  that  lie  was  willing  to  take  the 
advance,  and  so  assured  McClellan.  On  reaching  his 
camp,  about  two  hours  after  that  interview,  he  says  he 


found  on  his  table  an  order  from  General  McClellan  to 
prepare  himself  with  three  days'  rations  and  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  be  ready  to  march  at  2  o'clock  the 
next  day.  "I  firmly  believe,"  said  Hooker,  "that  order 
meant  Richmond.  I  had  said  to  McClellan  that  if  we 
were  unsuccessful  it  would  probably  cost  him  his  head, 
but  that  he  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a 
Iamb.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for  executing  that 
order  it  was  countermanded."  [Hooker,  Testimony, 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.] 
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•'<9    V£   SWEET  HEAVENS!' 


The  order  to  dispose  of  the  sick  was  not 
promptly  obeyed,  because  General  McClellan 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  his  army ;  and  after 
being  informed  that  it  was  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  James,  several  days  more  were  wasted 
in  wearisome  interchange  of  dispatches  between 
himself  and  Halleck,  McClellan  protesting 
witli  the  greatest  energy  and  feeling  against 
this  movement,  and  Halleck  replnng  with  per- 
fect logic  and  temper  in  defense  of  it.  In  a 
long  and  elaborate  dispatch,  in  which  Halleck 
considered  the  whole  subject,  he  referred  to 
the  representation  made  to  him  by  McClellan 
and  some  of  his  officers  that  the  enemy's  forces 
around  Richmond  amounted  to  200,000,  and 
that  McClellan  had  reported  that  they  had 
since  received  large  reenforcements.    He  adds : 

General  Pope's  army  is  only  about  40,000 ;  your 
effective  force,  about  90,000.  You  are  30  miles  from 
Richmond  and  General  Pope  80  or  90,  with  the  enemy 
directl)'  between  you,  ready  to  fall  with  his  superior 
numbers  on  one  or  the  other  as  he  may  elect.  Pope's 
axmy  could  not  be  diminished  to  reenforce  you  ;  if 
your  force  is  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would 
be  too  weak  to  hold  your  present  position  against  the 
enemy.  You  say  your  withdrawal  from  your  present 
position  will  cause  the  certain  demoralization  of  the 
army.  I  cannot  understand  why  this  should  be,  un- 
less the  officers  themselves  assist  in  that  demoraliza- 
tion, which  I  am  satisfied  they  will  not.  You  may  reply, 
"  Why  not  reenforce  me  here  so  that  I  can  strike  Rich- 
mond from  my  present  position  ?  "  You  told  me  that 
you  would  require  30,000  additional  troops  ;  you  finally 
said  that  you  would  have  "  some  chance  of  success  " 
with  20,000;  but  you  afterwards  telegraphed  me  you 
would  require  35,000.  To  keep  your  army  in  its  pres- 
ent position  until  it  could  be  so  reenforced  would  almost 
destroy  it  in  that  ciimate.  In  the  mean  time  Pope's 
forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  en- 
emy without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you. 

He  tells  McClellan,  in  conclusion,  that  a  large 


number  of  his  highest  officers  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  movement. 

Weary  at  last  of  arguments,  Halleck  became 
more  and  more  peremptory  in  his  orders ;  and 
this  failing  to  infuse  any  activity  into  the  move- 
ments of  McClellan,  he  had  recourse  to  sharp 
dispatches  of  censure  which  provoked  only  ex- 
cuses and  recriminations.  In  some  of  his  re- 
plies to  Halleck's  urgent  dispatches,  enjoining 
the  greatest  haste  and  representing  the  grave 
aspect  of  atfairs  in  northern  Virginia,  McClel- 
lan replied  in  terms  that  indicated  as  little  re- 
spect for  Halleck  as  he  had  shown  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  in  answer  to  an  order  insisting 
on  the  immediate  dispatch  of  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery to  Burnside,  he  calmly  replies,  "  I  will 
obey  the  order  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. My  artillery  is  none  too  numerous  now." 
On  the  12th,  little  or  no  progress  having  yet 
been  made,  he  says  : 

There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  but  I  cannot 
manufacture  vessels.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to 
place  this  army  where  you  wish  it,  ready  to  move,  in 
less  than  a  month.  If  Washington  is  in  danger  now, 
this  army  could  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  It  is 
in  much  better  position  to  do  so  from  here  than  from 
Aquia. 

At  the  same  time  the  Quartermaster-General 
reported  that  "  nearly  every  available  steam 
vessel  in  the  country  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  General  McClellan."  Only  on  the  17th 
of  August  was  McClellan  able  to  telegraph 
that  he  had  left  his  camp  at  Harrison's  Bar, 
and  only  on  the  27th  of  the  month,  when 
Pope's  campaign  had  reached  a  critical  and 
perilous  stage,  did  he  report  himself  for  orders 
at  Alexandria,  near  Washington. 


"O    YE    SWEET    HEAVENS!" 

OYE  s  -.cet  heavens !  your  silence  is  to  me 
More  than  all  music.     With  what  full  delight 
I  come  down  to  my  dwelling  by  the  sea 

And  look  out  from  the  lattice  on  the  night! 

There  the  same  glories  burn  serene  and  bright 
As  in  my  boyhood ;  and  if  I  am  old 
Are  they  not  also  ?  Thus  my  spirit  is  bold 

To  think  perhaps  we  are  coeval.  Who 
Can  tell  when  first  my  faculty  began 

Of  thought  ?  Who  knows  but  I  was  there  with  you 

When  first  your  Maker's  mind,  celestial  spheres, 
Contriver]  your  motion  ere  I  was  a  man  ? 

Else,  wherefore  do  mine  eyes  thus  fill  with  tears 
As  I,  O  Pleiades!  your  beauty  scan? 


T.    W.  Parsons. 
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possessed  him,  hope  slipped  farther  and  farther 
away  from  his  heart. 

Carmen  sat  silently  beside  him.  Her  open 
hand  rested  upon  the  stone  bench,  not  far 
from  his,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  take 
it.  Her  eyes  were  turned  eastward  towards 
the  snow  mountains.  High  above  the  snow- 
capped peaks  was  a  glory  of  red  and  golden 
cloud,  but  the  mountains  below  were  cold 
and  colorless.  To  Pern's  mind  the  White 
Woman  seemed  more  than  ever  a  dead,  cold 
woman,  half  hidden  beneath  her  shroud  of 
snow.  And  as  this  dreary  thought  came  into 
his  mind,  linking  itself  with  the  sorrowful 
thoughts  already  there,  and  by  an  allegory 
making  the  sorrow  of  them  still  more  keen, 
there  came  from  his  lips  a  sob.     Doubtless 


there  is  no  sound  more  pathetic  than  the  sob 
of  a  strong  man. 

And  then  Pern  felt  a  soft  hand,  not  cold, 
but  warm,  in  his ;  and  at  that  instant  a  shift- 
ing of  the  clouds  changed  the  current  of  the 
sunlight,  and  the  White  Woman  was  lit  up  by 
a  ruddy,  life-giving  glow. 

Pern's  heart  bounded.  He  raised  his  head, 
and  his  eyes  met  Carmen's  —  looking  fidl  at 
him  now,  bright  through  tears  and  full  of  love. 

"  Senor,  Sehor  mio,"  said  Carmen,  as  they 
rose  at  last  from  the  stone  bench,  yet  still 
looked  eastward  on  the  splendor  of  gold  and 
crimson  clouds  and  crimsoned  snow,  "  it  was 
here  in  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  conquered  Mexicans  and 
the  conquering  Americans  was  signed." 


THE  END. 


Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
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MEMORANDA    AT    THE    TIME,    1863-66. 
BY    WALT     WHITMAN. 


[Of  reminiscences  of  the  Secession  War,  after 
the  rest  is  said,  it  remains  to  give  a  few  special 
words  —  in  some  respects  the  typical  words 
of  all,  and  the  most  definitive  —  of  the  army 
hospitals  and  samples  of  those  that  filled 
them,  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  action, 
and  of  soldiers  who  lingered  afterward,  from 
these  wounds,  or  were  laid  up  by  disease  or 
prostration.  The  general  statistics  have  per- 
haps been  printed  already,  but,  as  introductory 
to  the  incidents  I  am  going  to  describe,  they  can 
bear  to  be  briefly  stated  again.  There  were 
over  2,000,000  men  (for  all  periods  of  enlist- 
ment, large  and  small)  furnished  to  the  Union 
army  during  the  war.  New  York  State  fur- 
nishing nearly  500,000,  which  was  the  greatest 
number  of  any  one  State.  The  losses  by  dis- 
ease, wounds,  killed  in  action,  accidents,  etc. 
were  altogether  about  300,000,  or  approxi- 
mating to  that  number.  Over  6,000,000  cases 
were  treated  in  the  army  hospitals.  The 
number  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  true.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  were  from  pros- 
tration or  disease.  To-day  there  lie  buried 
over  300,000  soldiers  in  the  various  national 
army  cemeteries,  more  than  half  of  them 
marked  "  unknown."  In  full  mortuary  statis- 
tics of  the  war  the  greates*,  deficiency  arises 
from  our  not  having  the  rolls,  even  as  far  as 
they  were  kept,  of  most  of  the  Soutliern  mili- 
tary prisons,  a  gap  which  probably  both  adds 
to,  and  helps  to  conceal,  the  indescribable  hor- 
rors of  those  places.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  over  25,000  Union  soldiers  died  in  the 
Vol.  XXXVI.— 114. 


hands  of  the  enemy.*  And  now,  leaving  all 
figures  and  their  "  sum  totals,"  I  feel  sure  a 
few  genuine  memoranda  of  such  things,  made 
at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  defective  as  they 
are,  but  with  all  the  associations  of  those  per- 
sons, scenes,  and  places  brought  back,  will  not 
only  go  directest  to  the  right  spot,  but  give  a 
clearer  and  more  actual  sight  of  "  army  hos- 
pitals and  cases"  during  that  period  than 
anything  else.  I  begin  with  verbatim  extracts 
from  letters  home  to  my  mother  in  Brooklyn, 
the  second  year  of  the  war. —  W.  W.j 

]Vas/n/igt(vi,  Oct.  7j,  iS6j. —  There  has 
been  a  new  lot  of  wounded  and  sick  arriving 
for  the  last  three  days.  The  first  and  second 
days,  long  strings  of  ambulances  with  the  sick. 
Yesterday  the  Avorst,  many  with  bad  and 
bloody  wounds,  inevitably  long  neglected.  I 
thought  I  was  cooler  and  more  used  to  it,  but 
the  sight  of  some  cases  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes.  I  had  the  luck  yesterday,  however,  to 
do  lotR  of  good.  Had  provided  many  nour- 
ishing articles  for  the  men  for  another  quar- 
ter, but,  fortunately,  had  my  stores  where  I 
could  use  them  at  once  for  these  new-comers, 
as  they  arrived,  faint,  hungry,  fagged  out  from 
their  journey,  with  soiled  clothes,  and  all 
bloody.  I  distributed  these  articles,  gave 
partly  to  the  nurses  I  knew,  or  to  those  in 
charge.    As  many  as  possible  I  fed  myself. 

*  The  latest  official  compilation  (1885)  shows  the 
Union  mortality  to  have  been  359,528,  of  whom  29,498 
died  in  Southern  prisons. —  Editor. 
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Then  I  found  a  lot  of  oyster  soup  handy,  and 
bought  it  all  at  once. 

It  is  the  most  pitiful  sight,  this,  when  the 
men  are  tirst  brought  in,  from  some  camp 
hospital  broke  up,  or  a  part  of  the  army  mov- 
ing. These  who  arrived  yesterday  are  cavalry- 
men. Our  troops  had  fought  like  devils,  but 
got  the  worst  of  it.  They  were  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry ;  —  were  in  the  rear,  part  of  Meade's 
retreat,  and  the  reb  cavalry,  knowing  the 
ground  and  taking  a  favorable  opportunit}-, 
dashed  in  between,  cut  them  off,  and  shelled 
them  terribly.  But  Kilpatrick  turned  and 
brought  them  out,  mostly.  It  was  last  Sunday. 

Oct.  2y.i86j. —  If  any  of  the  soldiers  I  know 
(or  their  parents  or  folks)  should  call  upon 
you, —  as  they  are  often  anxious  to  have  my 
address  in  Brooklyn, —  you  just  use  them  as 
vou  know  how,  and  if  you  happen  to  have 
pot-luck,  and  feel  to  ask  them  to  take  a  bite, 
don't  be  afraid  to  do  so.  I  have  a  friend, 
Thomas  Neat,  2d  New  York  Cavalry,  wounded 
in  leg,  now  home  in  Jamaica,  on  furlough  ;  he 
will  probably  call.  Then  possibly  a  ]\Ir.  Has- 
kell, or  some  of  his  folks,  from  western  New 
York  :  he  had  a  son  died  here,  and  I  was  with 
the  boy  a  good  deal.  The  old  man  and  his 
wife  have  written  me  and  asked  me  my  Brook- 
lyn address;  he  said  he  had  children  in  New 
York,  and  was  occasionally  down  there.  When 
I  come  home  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  let- 
ters I  get  from  mothers,  sisters,  fathers,  etc. 
They  will  make  you  cry. 

How  the  time  passes  away !  To  think  it  is 
over  a  year  since  I  left  home  suddenly  —  and 
have  mostly  been  down  in  front  since.  The 
year  has  vanished  swiftly,  and  oh,  what 
scenes  I  have  witnessed  during  that  time ! 
And  the  war  is  not  settled  yet  \  and  one  does 
not  see  anything  certain,  or  even  promising, 
of  a  settlement.  But  I  do  not  lose  the  solid 
feeling,  in  myself,  that  the  Union  triumph  is 
assured,  whether  it  be  sooner  or  whether  it  be 
later,  or  whatever  roundabout  way  we  may 
be  led  there ;  and  I  find  I  don't  change  that 
conviction  from  any  reverses  we  meet,  nor 
delays,  nor  blunders.  One  realizes  here  in 
Washington  the  great  labors,  even  negative 
ones,  of  Lincoln;  —  that  it  is  a  big  thing  to 
have  just  kept  the  United  States  from  being 
thrown  down  and  having  its  throat  cut.  1  have 
not  wavered  or  had  any  doubt  of  the  issue 
since  Gettysburg. 

1 8th  September,  1863. —  Here,  now,  is  a  spec- 
imen hospital  case:  Lorenzo  Strong,  Co.  A, 
9th  New  York  Cavalry  (his  brother,  Horace 
L.  .Strong,  Rochester,  N.  Y.),  shot  by  a  shell 
last  .Sunday;  right  leg  amputated  on  the 
field.     Sent   up   here    Monday   night,   14th. 


Seemed  to  be  doing  pretty  well  till  Wednesday 
noon,  1 6th,  when  he  took  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
and  a  strangely  rapid  and  fatal  termination 
ensued.  Though  I  had  much  to  do,  I  staid 
and  saw  it  all.  It  was  a  death-picture  char- 
acteristic of  these  soldiers'  hospitals:  the  per- 
fect specimen  of  physique, —  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  I  ever  saw, —  the  convulsive 
spasms,  and  working  of  muscles,  mouth,  and 
throat.  There  are  two  good  women  nurses, 
one  on  each  side.  The  doctor  comes  in  and 
gives  him  a  little  chloroform.  One  of  the  nurses 
constantly  fans  him,  for  it  is  fearfully  hot.  He 
asks  to  be  raised  up,  and  they  put  him  in  a 
half-sitting  posture.  He  called  for  "  ]\Iark  " 
repeatedly,  half-deliriously,  all  day.  Life  ebbs, 
runs  now  with  the  speed  of  a  mill-race;  his 
splendid  neck,  as  it  lays  all  open,  works  still, 
slightly:  his  eyes  turn  back.  A  religious  person 
coming  in  offers  a  prayer,  in  subdued  tones ; 
around  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  in  the  space 
of  the  aisle,  a  crowd,  including  two  or  three 
doctors,  several  students,  and  many  soldiers, 
has  silently  gathered.  It  is  very  still  and  warm, 
as  the  struggle  goes  on,  and  dwindles,  a  little 
more,  and  a  little  more  —  and  then  welcome 
oblivion,  painlessness,  death.  A  pause,  the 
crowd  drops  away,  a  white  bandage  is  bound 
around  and  under  the  jaw,  the  propping  pil- 
lows are  removed,  the  limpsy  head  falls  down, 
the  arms  are  softly  placed  by  the  side,  all 
composed,  all  still  —  and  the  broad  white  sheet 
is  thrown  over  everything. 

April  10,  1864. —  Unusual  agitation  all 
around  concentrated  here.  Exciting  times  in 
Congress.  The  Copperheads  are  getting  furi- 
ous, and  want  to  recognize  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.   "  This  is  a  pretty  time  to  talk  of 

recognizing  such ,"  said  a  Pennsylvania 

officer  in  hospital  to  me  to-day,  "  after  what 
has  transpired  the  last  three  years."  After 
first  Fredericksburg  I  felt  discouraged  my- 
self, and  doubted  whether  our  rulers  could 
carry  on  the  war.  But  that  has  passed  away. 
The  Avar  7mist  be  carried  on.  I  would  will- 
ingly go  in  the  ranks  myself  if  I  thought  it 
would  profit  more  than  as  at  present,  and  I 
don't  know  sometimes  but  I  shall,  as  it  is. 
Then  there  is  certainly  a  strange,  deep,  fervid 
feeling  formed  or  aroused  in  the  land,  hard 
to  describe  or  nam.e;  it  is  not  a  majority  feel- 
ing, but  it  will  make  itself  felt.  M.,  you  don't 
know  what  a  nature  a  fellow  gets,  not  only 
after  being  a  soldier  a  while,  but  after  living 
in  the  sights  and  influences  of  the  camps,  the 
wounded,  etc. —  a  nature  he  never  experienced 
before.  The  stars  and  stripes,  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  similar  things,  produce 
such  an  effect  on  a  fellow  as  never  before.  I 
have  seen  them  bring  tears  on  some  men's 
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cheeks,  and  others  turn  pale  with  emotion. 
I  have  a  little  flag  (it  belonged  to  one  of  our 
cavalry  regiments),  presented  to  me  by  one 
of  the  wounded;  it  was  taken  by  the  Secesh 
in  a  fight,  and  rescued  by  our  men  in  a  bloody 
skirmish  following.  It  cost  three  men's  lives 
to  get  back  that  four-by-three  flag — to  tear 
it  from  the  breast  of  a  dead  rebel  —  for  the 
name  of  getting  their  little  "  rag  "  back  again. 
The  man  that  secured  it  was  very  badly 
wounded,  and  they  let  him  keep  it.  I  was 
with  him  a  good  deal;  he  wanted  to  give 
me  some  keepsake,  he  said, — he  didn't  expect 
to  live, —  so  he  gave  me  that  flag.  The  best 
of  it  all  is,  dear  M.,  there  is  n't  a  regiment, 
cavalry  or  infantry,  that  would  n't  do  the  like, 
on  the  like  occasion. 

April  12. —  I  will  finish  my  letter  this  morn- 
ing ;  it  is  a  beautiful  day.  I  was  up  in  Con- 
gress very  late  last  night.    The  House  had  a 

*  Hospitals  Ensemble.  AiigKsl,  September,  and  Oe- 
tober,  i86j. —  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going  to  all,  and  to 
Fairfax  Seminary,  Alexandria,  and  over  Long  Bridge  to 
the  great  Convalescent  Camp.  The  journals  publish  a 
regular  directory  of  them  —  a  long  list.  Asa  specimen 
of  almost  any  one  of  the  larger  of  these  hospitals,  fancy 
to  yourself  a  space  of  three  to  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
on  which  are  grouped  ten  or  twelve  very  large  wooden 
barracks,  with,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  twenty,  and  some- 
times more  than  that  number,  small  buildings,  capable 
altogether  of  accommodating  from  500  to  1000  or  1500 
persons.  Sometimes  these  wooden  barracks,  or  wards, 
each  of  them  perhaps  from  100  to  150  feet  long,  are 
ranged  in  a  straight  row,  evenly  fronting  the  street; 
others  are  planned  so  as  to  form  an  immense  V;  and 
others  again  are  ranged  around  a  hollow  square.  They 
make  altogether  a  huge  cluster,  with  the  additional 
tents,  extra  wards  for  contagious  diseases,  guard- 
houses, sutler's  stores,  chaplain's  house;  in  the  middle 
will  probably  be  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  offices  of  the 
surgeon  in  charge  and  the  ward  surgeons,  principal 
attaches,  clerks,  etc.  The  wards  are  either  lettered 
alphabetically,  Ward  G,  Ward  K,  or  else  numerically, 
I,  2,  3,  etc.  Each  has  its  ward  surgeon  and  corps  of 
nurses.  Of  course,  there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  quite  a 
muster  of  employees,  and  over  all  the  surgeon  in  charge. 
Here  in  Washington,  when  these  army  hospitals  are 
all  filled  (as  they  have  been  already  several  times), 
they  contain  a  population  more  numerous  in  itself  than 
the  whole  of  the  Washington  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  as  I  write,  are  some 
thirty  or  forty  such  collections,  at  times  holding  from 
50,000  to  70,000  men.  Looking  from  any  eminence  and 
studying  the  topography  in  my  rambles,  I  use  them  as 
landmarks.  Through  the  rich  August  verdure  of  the 
trees,  see  that  white  group  of  buildings  off  yonder  in 
the  outskirts;  then  another  cluster  half  a  mile  to  the 
left  of  the  first;  then  another  a  mile  to  the  right,  and 
another  a  mile  beyond,  and  still  another  between  us  and 
the  first.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  look  in  any  direction 
but  these  clusters  are  dotting  the  landscape  and  envi- 
rons. That  little  town,  as  you  might  suppose  it,  off 
there  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  is  indeed  a  town,  but  of 
wounds,  sickness,  and  death.  It  is  Finley  Hospital, 
north-east  of  the  city,  on  Kendall  Green,  as  it  used  to 
be  called.  That  other  is  Campbell  Hospital.  Both  are 
large  establishments.  I  have  known  these  two  alone 
to  have  from  2000  to  2500  inmates.  Then  there  is 
Carver  Hospital,  larger  still,  a  walled  and  military  city 
regularly  laid  out,  and  guarded  by  squads  of  sentries. 


very  excited  night  session  about  expelling  the 
men  that  proposed  recognizing  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  You  ought  to  hear  (as  I  do) 
the  soldiers  talk;  they  are  excited  to  mad- 
ness. We  shall  probably  have  hot  times  here, 
not  in  the  military  fields  alone.  The  body  of 
the  army  is  true  and  firm  as  the  North  Star. 

May  6,  1864. —  M.,  the  poor  soldier  with 
diarrhea  is  still  living,  but,  oh,  what  a  looking 
object!  Death  would  be  a  relief  to  him  —  he 
cannot  last  many  hours.  Cunningham,  the 
Ohio  soldier,  with  leg  amputated  at  thigh, 
has  picked  up  beyond  expectation;  now  looks 
indeed  like  getting  Avell.  [He  died  a  few 
weeks  afterward.]  The  hospitals  are  very 
full.*  I  am  very  well  indeed.  Hot  here  to- 
day. 

May  2j,  1864. —  Sometimes  I  think  that 
should  it  come  when  it  viiist,  to  fall  in  battle, 
one's  anguish  over  a  son  or  brother  killed  might 

Again,  off  east,  Lincoln  Hospital,  a  still  larger  one; 
and,  half  a  mile  farther,  Emory  Hospital.  Still  sweep- 
ing the  eye  around  down  the  river  towards  Alexandria, 
we  see,  to  the  right,  the  locality  where  the  Convalescent 
Camp  stands,  with  its  5,000, 8,000,  or  sometimes  10,000 
inmates.  Even  all  these  are  but  a  portion.  The  Hare- 
wood,  Mount  Pleasant,  Armory  Square,  Judiciary  Hos- 
pitals, are  some  of  the  rest,  and  all  large  collections. 

Summer  of  1864.  —  I  am  back  again  in  Washington, 
on  my  regular  daily  and  nightly  rounds.  Of  course 
there  are  many  specialties.  IJotting  a  ward  here  and 
there  are  always  cases  of  poor  fellows,  long  suffering 
under  obstinate  wounds,  or  weak  and  disheartened 
from  typhoid  fever,  or  the  like;  marked  cases,  needing 
special  and  sympathetic  nourishment.  These  I  sit 
down  and  either  talk  to  or  silently  cheer  them  up. 
They  always  like  it  hugely  (and  so  do  I).  Each  case 
has  its  peculiarities,  and  needs  some  new  adaptation. 
I  have  learnt  to  thus  conform  —  learnt  a  good  deal  of 
hospital  wisdom.  Some  of  the  poor  young  chaps,  awav 
from  home  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  hunger  and 
thirst  for  affection ;  this  is  sometimes  the  only  thing 
that  will  reach  their  condition.  The  men  like  to  have 
a  pencil,  and  something  to  write  in.  I  have  given 
them  cheap  pocket-diaries,  and  almanacs  for  1864,  in- 
terleaved with  blank  paper.  For  reading  I  generally 
have  some  old  pictorial  magazines  or  story-papers  — 
they  are  always  acceptable.  Also  the  morning  or 
evening  papers  of  the  day.  The  best  books  I  do  not 
give,  but  lend  to  read  through  the  wards,  and  then 
take  them  to  others,  and  so  on;  they  are  very  punctual 
about  returning  the  books.  In  these  wards,  or  on  the 
field,  as  I  thus  continue  to  go  round,  I  have  come  to 
adapt  myself  to  each  emergency,  after  its  kind  or  call, 
however  trivial,  however  solemn,  every  one  justified 
and  made  real  under  its  circumstances;  not  only  visits 
and  cheering  talk  and  little  gifts,  not  only  washing 
and  dressing  wounds  (I  have  some  cases  where  the 
patient  is  unwilling  any  one  should  do  this  but  me% 
but  ]iassages  from  the  Bible,  expounding  them,  prayer 
at  the  bedside,  explanations  of  doctrine,  etc.  (I  think 
I  see  my  friends  smiling  at  this  confession,  but  I  was 
never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.)  In  camp  and  every- 
where, I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  or  giving  recita- 
tions to  the  men.  They  were  very  fond  of  it,  and 
liked  declamatory  poetical  pieces.  We  would  gather 
in  a  large  group  by  ourselves,  after  supper,  and  spend 
the  time  in  such  readings,  or  in  talking,  and  occasion- 
ally by  an  amusing  game  called  the  game  of  twenty 
questions. 
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be  tempered  with  much  to  take  the  edge  off. 
Lingering  and  extreme  suffering  from  wounds 
or  sickness  seem  to  me  far  worse  tlian  death 
in  battle.  I  can  honestly  say  the  latter  has 
no  terrors  for  me,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned. Then  I  should  say,  too,  about  death 
in  war,  that  our  feelings  and  imaginations 
make  a  thousand  times  too  much  of  the  whole 
matter.  Of  the  many  I  have  seen  die,  or 
known  of,  the  past  year,  I  have  not  seen  or 
known  one  who  met  death  with  terror.  In 
most  cases  I  should  say  it  was  a  welcome 
relief  and  release. 

Yesterday  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  after- 
noon with  a  youngsoldier  of  seventeen,  Charles 
Cutter,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  (ist 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Battery  M); 
he  was  brought  to  one  of  the  hospitals  mor- 
tally wounded  in  abdomen.  Well,  I  thought 
to  myself,  as  I  sat  looking  at  him,  it  ought  to 
be  a  relief  to  his  folks  if  they  could  see  how 
little  he  really  suffered.  He  lay  very  placid, 
in  a  half  lethargy,  with  his  eyes  closed.  As  it 
was  extremely  hot,  and  I  sat  a  good  while 
silently  fanning  him  and  wiping  the  sweat,  at 
length  he  opened  his  eyes  quite  wide  and  clear 
and  looked  inquiringly  around.  I  said,  "  What 
is  it,  my  boy  ?  Do  you  want  anything  ?  "  He 
answered  quietly,  with  a  good-natured  smile, 
"  Oh,  nothing;  I  w'as  only  looking  around  to 
see  who  was  with  me."  His  mind  was  some- 
what wandering,  yet  he  lay  in  an  evident 
peacefulness  that  sanity  and  health  might 
have  envied.  I  had  to  leave  for  other  engage- 
ments. He  died,  I  heard  afterward,  without 
any  special  agitation,  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 

JVashvigion,  May  26,  1863. — IVL,  I  think 
something  of  commencing  a  series  of  lectures, 
readings,  talks,  etc,  through  the  cities  of  the 
North,  to  supply  myself  with  funds  for  hos- 
pital ministrations.  I  do  not  like  to  be  so  be- 
holden to  others;  I  need  a  pretty  free  supply 
of  money,  and  the  work  grows  upon  me  and 
fascinates  me.  It  is  the  most  magnetic  as  well 
as  terrible  sight:  the  lots  of  poor  wounded 
and  helpless  men  depending  so  much,  in  one 
ward  or  another,  upon  my  soothing  or  talking 
to  them,  or  rousing  them  up  a  little,  or  per- 
haps petting  or  feeding  them  their  dinner  or 
.supper  (here  is  a  patient,  for  instance,  wounded 
in  both  arms),  or  giving  some  trifle  for  a 
novelty  or  change  —  anything,  however  triv- 
ial, to  break  the  monotony  of  those  hospital 
hours. 

It  is  curious :  when  I  am  present  at  the  most 
appalling  scenes,  deaths,  operations,  sickening 
wounds  (perhaps  full  of  maggots),  I  keep  cool 
and  do  not  give  out  or  budge,  although  my 
sympathies  are  very  much  excited  ;  Imt  often, 
hours  afterward,  perhaps  when  I  am  home,  or 


out  walking  alone,  I  feel  sick,  and  actually 
tremble,  when  I  recall  the  case  again  before 
me. 

[The  following  memoranda  describe  some 
of  the  last  cases  and  hospital  scenes  of  the 
war,  from  my  own  observation.] 

Tuw  brothers,  o>ie  South,  one  jVorth. —  May 
28-2g,  i86§. —  I  staid  to-night  a  long  time  by 
the  bedside  of  a  new  patient,  a  young  Balti- 
morean,  aged  about  nineteen  years,  W.  S.  P. 
(2d  Maryland,  Southern),  very  feeble,  right  leg 
amputated,  can't  sleep ;  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  morphine,  which,  as  usual,  is  costing 
more  than  it  comes  to.  Evidently  very  intelli- 
gent and  well-bred;  very  affectionate;  held 
on  to  my  hand,  and  put  it  by  his  face,  not 
willing  to  let  me  leave.  As  I  was  lingering, 
soothing  him  in  his  pain,  he  says  to  me  sud- 
denly: "  I  hardly  think  you  know  who  I  am.  I 
don't  wish  to  impose  upon  you  —  I  am  a  rebel 
soldier."  I  said  I  did  not  know  that,  but  it 
made  no  difference.  Visiting  him  daily  for 
about  tw-o  weeks  after  that,  while  he  lived 
(death  had  marked  him,  and  he  was  quite 
alone),  I  loved  him  much,  always  kissed  him, 
and  he  did  me.  In  an  adjoining  ward  I  found 
his  brother,  an  officer  of  rank,  a  Union  soldier, 
a  brave  and  religious  man  (Colonel  Clifton 
K.  Prentiss,  6th  Maryland  infantry,  Sixth 
Corps,  wounded  in  one  of  the  engagements 
at  Petersburg,  April  2,  lingered,  suffered  much, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  August  20,  1865).  It  was  in 
the  same  battle  both  were  hit.  One  was  a 
strong  Unionist,  the  other  Secesh  ;  both  fought 
on  their  respective  sides,  both  badly  wounded, 
and  both  brought  together  here  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  four  years.    Each  died  for  his  cause. 

Siniday  Afternoo?i,  July  jo. —  Passed  this 
afternoon  among  a  collection  of  unusually  bad 
cases,  wounded  and  sick  Secession  soldiers, 
left  upon  our  hands.  I  spent  the  previous  Sun- 
day afternoon  there  also.  At  that  time  two 
were  dying.  Two  others  have  died  during  the 
week.  Several  of  them  are  partly  deranged. 
To-day  I  went  around  among  them  elabo- 
rately. Poor  boys,  they  all  needed  to  be 
cheered  up.  As  I  sat  down  by  any  particular 
one,  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  in  the  neighboring 
cots  would  fix  upon  me,  and  remain  steadily 
riveted  as  long  as  I  sat  within  their  sight. 
Nobody  seemed  to  wish  anything  special  to 
eat  or  drink.  The  main  thing  asked  for  was 
postage  stamps,  and  paper  for  writing.  I  dis- 
tributed all  the  stamps  I  had.  Tobacco  was 
wanted  by  some. 

One  called  me  over  to  him  and  asked  me  in 
a  low  tone  what  denomination  I  belonged  to. 
He  said  he  was  a  Catholic  —  wished  to  find 
some  one  of  the  same  faith — wanted  some 
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good  reading.  I  gave  him  something  to  read, 
and  sat  down  by  him  a  few  minutes.  Moved 
around  with  a  word  for  each.  They  were 
hardly  any  of  them  personally  attractive  cases, 
and  no  visitors  come  here.  Of  course  they 
were  all  destitute  of  money.  I  gave  small  sums 
to  two  or  three,  apparently  the  most  needy. 
The  men  are  from  quiteall  the  Southern  States, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  etc. 

Wrote  several  letters.  One  for  a  young  fel- 
low named  Thomas  J.  Byrd,  with  bad  wound 
and  diarrhea.  Was  from  Russell  County,  Ala- 
bama; been  out  four  years.  Wrote  to  his 
mother;  had  neither  heard  from  her  nor  writ- 
ten to  her  in  nine  months.  Was  taken  prisoner 
last  Christmas,  in  Tennessee;  sent  to  Nash- 
ville, then  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  and  kept  there 
a  long  time ;  all  the  while  not  money  enough 
to  get  paper  and  postage  stamps.  Was  paroled, 
but  on  his  way  home  the  wound  took  gan- 
grene ;  had  diarrhea  also ;  had  evidently  been 
very  low.  Demeanor  cool  and  patient.  A 
dark-skinned,  quaint  young  fellow,  with  strong 
southern  idiom;  no  education. 

Another  letter,  for  John  W.  Morgan,  aged 
1 8,  from  Shellot,  Brunswick  County,  North 
Carolina;  been  out  nine  months;  gun-shot 
wound  in  right  leg,  above  knee  ;  also  diarrhea; 
wound  getting  along  well ;  quite  a  gentle,  af- 
fectionate boy  ;  wished  me  to  put  in  the  letter 
for  his  m.other  to  kiss  his  little  brother  and 
sister  for  him.  [I  put  strong  envelopes  on 
these,  and  two  or  three  other  letters,  directed 
them  plainly  and  fully,  and  dropped  them  in 
the  Washington  post-office  the  next  morning 
myself.] 

The  large  ward  I  am  in  is  used  for  secession 
soldiers  exclusively.  One  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  emaciated  with  diarrhea,  I  was 
attracted  to,  as  he  lay  with  his  eyes  turned  up, 
looking  like  death.  His  weakness  was  so  ex- 
treme that  it  took  a  minute  or  so,  every  time, 
for  him  to  talk  with  anything  like  consecutive 
meaning  ;  yet  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  good 
intelligence  and  education.  As  I  said  any- 
thing, he  would  lie  a  moment  perfectly  still, 
then,  with  closed  eyes,  answer  in  a  low,  very 
slow  voice,  quite  correct  and  sensible,  but  in 
a  way  and  tone  that  wrung  my  heart.  He  had 
a  mother,  wife,  and  child  living  (or  probably 
living)  in  his  home  in  Mississippi.  It  was  long, 
long  since  he  had  seen  them.  Had  he  caused 
a  letter  to  be  sent  them  since  he  got  here  in 
Washington  ?  No  answer.  I  repeated  tlie 
question,  very  slowly  and  soothingly.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  he  had  or  not  —  things 
of  late  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  After  waiting 
a  moment,  I  said  :  "  Well,  1  am  going  to  walk 
down  the  ward  a  moment,  and  when  I  come 
back  you  can  tell  me.  If  you  have  not  writ- 
ten, I  will  sit  down  and  write."    A  few  minutes 
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after,  I  returned ;  he  said  he  remembered  now 
that  some  one  had  written  for  him  two  or 
three  days  before.  The  presence  of  this  man 
impressed  me  profoundly.  The  flesh  was  all 
sunken  on  face  and  arms;  the  eyes  low  in 
their  sockets  and  glassy,  and  with  purple  rings 
around  them.  Two  or  three  great  tears  silently 
flowed  out  from  the  eyes,  and  rolled  down  his 
temples  (he  was  doubtless  unused  to  be  spoken 
to  as  I  was  speaking  to  him).  Sickness,  im- 
prisonment, exhaustion,  etc.  had  conquered 
the  body ;  yet  the  mind  held  mastery  still,  and 
called  even  wandering  remembrance  back. 

There  are  some  fifty  Southern  soldiers  here ; 
all  sad,  sad  cases.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
scurvy.  I  distributed  some  paper,  envelopes, 
and  postage  stamjjs,  and  wrote  addresses  full 
and  plain  on  many  of  the  envelopes. 

I  returned  again  Tuesday,  August  i,  and 
moved  around  in  the  same  manner  a  couple 
of  hours. 

September  22, 1^6^. —  Afternoon  and  even- 
ing at  Douglas  Hospital  to  see  a  friend  belong- 
ing to  2d  New  York  Artillery  (Hiram  W.  Fra- 
zee,Serg't),down  with  an  obstinate  compound 
fracture  of  left  leg  received  in  one  of  the  last 
battles  near  Petersburg.  After  sitting  a  while 
with  him,  went  through  several  neighboring 
wards.  In  one  of  them  found  an  old  acquaint- 
ance transferred  here  lately,  a  rebel  prisoner, 
in  a  dying  condition.  Poor  fellow,  the  look 
was  already  on  his  face.  He  gazed  long  at 
me.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  me.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  uttered  something,  but  inarticulately. 
I  have  seen  him  off  and  on  for  the  last  five 
months.  He  has  suffered  very  much ;  a  bad 
wound  in  left  leg,  severely  fractured,  several 
operations,  cuttings,  extractions  of  bone,  splin- 
ters, etc.  I  remember  he  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
used  to  talk  with  him,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
main  strata  of  the  Southerners,  those  without 
property  or  education,  but  still  with  the  stamp 
which  comes  from  freedom  and  equality.  I 
liked  him ;  Jonathan  Wallace,  of  Hurd  County, 
Georgia,  age  30  (wife,  Susan  F.  Wallace,  Hous- 
ton, Hurd  County,  Georgia).  [If  any  good 
soul  of  that  county  should  see  this,  I  hope  he 
will  send  her  word.]  Had  a  family  ;  had  not 
heard  from  them  since  taken  prisoner,  now 
six  months.  I  had  written  for  hnn,  and  done 
trifles  for  him,  before  he  came  here.  He  made 
no  outward  show,  was  mild  in  his  talk  and  be- 
havior, but  I  knew  he  worried  much  inwardly. 
But  now  all  would  be  over  very  soon.  I  half 
sat  upon  the  little  stand  near  the  head  of  the 
bed.  Wallace  was  somewhat  rdstless.  I  placed 
my  hand  lightly  on  his  forehead  and  face,  just 
sliding  it  over  the  surface.  In  a  moment  or  so 
he  fell  into  a  calm,  regular-breathing  lethargy 
or  sleep,  and  remained  so  while  I  sat  there. 
It  was  dark,  and  the  lights  were  lit.    I  hardly 
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know  why  (death  seemed  hovering  near),  but 
I  staid  nearly  an  hour.  A  Sister  of  Charity, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  broad  white  linen 
bandage  around  her  head  and  under  her  chin. 
and  a  black  crape  over  all  and  flowing  down 
from  her  head  in  long  wide  pieces,  came  to 
him,  and  moved  around  the  bed.  She  bowed 
low  and  solemn  to  me.  For  some  time  she 
moved  around  there  noiseless  as  a  ghost,  do- 
ing little  things  for  the  dying  man. 

DcCfmber,  J$6s- —  The  only  remaining  hos- 
pital is  now  "  Harewood,"  out  in  the  woods, 
north-west  of  the  city.  I  have  been  visiting 
there  regularly  every  Sunday  during  these 
two  months. 

Jaiiuaiy  24, 1866. —  ^^'ent  out  to  Harewood 
early  to-day,  and  remained  all  day. 

Sunday,  February  4,  j866.  —  Harewood 
Hospital  again.  Walked  out  this  afternoon 
(bright,  dn,-,  ground  frozen  hard)  through  the 
woods.  \\'ard  6  is  filled  with  blacks,  some 
with  wounds,  some  ill,  two  or  three  with  limbs 
frozen.  The  boys  made  quite  a  picture  sitting 
round  the  stove.  Hardly  any  can  read  or 
write.  I  write  for  three  or  four,  direct  en- 
velopes, give  some  tobacco,  etc. 

Joseph  \Vinder,  a  likely  boy,  aged  twenty- 
three,  belongs  to  loth  Colored  Infantry  (now 
in  Texas) ;  is  from  Eastville,  Virginia.  Was  a 
slave ;  belonged  to  Lafayette  Homeston.  The 
master  was  quite  willing  he  should  leave. 
Joined  the  army  two  years  ago  ;  .has  been  in 
one  or  two  batdes.  AVas  sent  to  hospital  with 
rheumatism.  Has  since  been  employed  as  cook. 
His  parents  at  Eastville;  he  gets  letters  from 
them,  and  has  letters  written  to  them  by  a 


friend.  Many  black  boys  left  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  joined  the  army;  the  loth,  in  fact, 
was  made  up  of  Virginia  blacks  from  there- 
abouts. As  soon  as  discharged  is  going  back 
to  Eastville  to  his  parents  and  home,  and  in- 
tends to  stay  there. 

Thomas  King,  formerly  2d  District  Colored 
Regiment,  discharged  soldier.  Company  E, 
lay  in  a  dying  condition ;  his  disease  was  con- 
sumption. A  Catholic  priest  was  administer- 
ing extreme  unction  to  him.  (1  have  seen  this 
kind  of  sight  several  times  in  the  hospitals; 
it  is  very  impressive.) 

Harctvood,  April  2g,  1866.  Sunday  after- 
noon.—  Poor  Joseph  Swiers,  Company  H, 
155th  Pennsylvania,  a  mere  lad  (only  eighteen 
years  of  age);  his  folks  living  in  Reedsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  known  him  now  for 
nearly  a  year,  transferred  from  hospital  to  hos- 
pital. He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  February  6,  1865. 

James  E.  Ragan,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  2d 
United  States  Infantry.  Union  folks.  Brother 
impressed,  deserted,  died;  now  no  folks,  left 
alone  in  the  world,  is  in  a  singularly  nervous 
state ;  came  in  hospital  with  intermittent  fever. 

Walk  slowly  around  the  ward,  observing, 
and  to  see  if  I  can  do  anything.  Two  or  three 
are  lying  very  low  with  consumption,  cannot 
recover ;  some  with  old  wounds ;  one  with 
both  feet  frozen  off,  so  that  on  one  only  the 
heel  remains.  The  supper  is  being  given  out: 
the  liquid  called  tea,  a  thick  slice  of  bread, 
and  some  stewed  apples. 

That  was  about  the  last  I  saw  of  the  regu- 
lar army-hospitals. 

Walt   Whitman. 


RESTLESSNESS. 

(Written  before  visiting  Florence.) 

WOULD  I  had  waked  this  morn  where  Florence  smiles. 
Abloom  with  beauty,  a  white  rose  full-blown. 
Yet  rich  in  sacred  dust,  in  storied  stone 
Precious  past  all  the  wealth  of  Indian  isles. 
From  olive-hoary  Fiesole  to  feed 
On  Brunelleschi's  dome  my  hungry  eye, 
And  see  against  the  lotos-colored  sky 
Spring  the  slim  belfry  graceful  as  a  reed ; 
To  kneel  upon  the  ground  where  Dante  trod ; 
To  breathe  the  air  of  immortality 
From  Angelo  and  Raphael, —  to  he, 
Each  sense  new-fjuickened  by  a  demi-god  ; 
To  hear  the  liquid  Tuscan  speech  at  whiles 
From  citizen  and  peasant ;  to  behold 
The  heaven  of  Leonardo  washed  with  gold. — 
Would  I  had  waked  this  morn  where  Florence  smiles  ! 


Emma  Lazarus. 
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that  attached  to  the  mitrailleuse,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and.  the 
tales  told  of  this  wonderful  machine;  we  can 
also  remember  the  cruel  disappointment  that  its 
supporters  were  subjected  to  when  it  was  put 
to  the  crucial  test  of  service.  It  consisted  of 
thirty-seven  rifle-barrels  arranged  in  a  cylinder; 
the  barrels  being  open  at  the  breech,  the  car- 
tridges \\'ere  placed  in  a  disk,  which  was  then 
clamped  against  the  barrels,  and  all  the  car- 


OT  long  since,  in  New  York, 
a  distinguished  general  of  the 
Linion  armies,  now  on  the  re- 
tired list,  gave  utterance  to  re- 
marks the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follow  s  : 

The  next  war  will  be  marked  by  terrific  and  fearful 
slaughter.    So  murderous  have  warlike  weapons  be- 
come, and  so   fertile  has  the  inventive  power  of  mai^ 
grown  in  producing  means  of  killing  his  fellows,  that 
the  Rebellion   and  the   Franco- 
Prussian    war   of    1870-71    will 
seem  mild  in  comparison  with  it. 
Machine  cannon,  dynamite  guns, 
and  magazine  rifles  now  do  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  what  formerly 
required    hours;     while     steam, 
electricity,  chemistry,  and  all  the 
agents  which  man  has  called  to 
his  aid  will  be  utilized  in  the  work 
of  destruction. 

It  is  indeed  so; 
and  yet  in  the  ex- 
treme mortality  of 
modern  war  will  be  ■  v    --' 

found  the  only  hope 
that  man  can  have  of  even  a 
partial  cessation  of  war.  Taken 
at  its  best,  war  is  a  terrible  thing, 
and  bloodshed  and  death  are 
necessary  attributes;  but,  like  the 
cut  of  the  surgeon's  knife  when 
at  its  sharpest  and  deepest,  it  is 
bound  to  make  the  wound  heal 
the  quickest.  Therefore  all 
means  which  will  bring  the  ene- 
my to  term'-  '  .  .he  shortest  pos- 
sible time — except  such  as  are 
absolutely  objectionable  —  are 
justified  in  war.  Americans  are 
dubbed  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple, and  are  laughed  at  for  their 
small  army  and  navy  and  an- 
tiquated armament.  How  passing  strange,  tridges  were  exploded  simultaneously.  The 
then,  that  not  only  the  first,  but  the  most  per-  cartridges  were  paper-cased,  a  vital  imperfec- 
fect,  of  modern  weapons  are  their  creation!  tion  in  machine  guns.  Owing  to  the  number 
T'  e  Catling  gun,  the  Gardner,  the  Lowell,  of  barrels,  the  gun  and  carriage  were  heavy 
the  Hotchkiss,  the  dynamite  guns,  and  the  and  cumbersome,  so  as  to  absorb  the  recoil 
best  of  magazine  rifles  are  their  inventions,  of  so  great  a  discharge.  Moreover,  the  rate 
History  furnishes  many  proofs  that  it  is  to  the  of  fire  was  not  rapid,  as  much  time  was  neces- 
improvements  of  arms  that  nations  have  owed  sarily  taken  up  in  loading, 
their  success  in  war;  and  in  these  utilitarian  We  have  called  the  Gatling  the  progenitor 
days  thatnation  which  first  puts  into  intelligent  of  machine  guns,  because  it  was  the  first.  It 
practice  on  the  battle-field  the  proper  use  of  was  in\ented  by  Dr.  Robert  Gatling.  then  of 
machine  guns  must  inevitably  come  oft" the  vie-  Indiana,  in  i86r  ;  but  though  brought  to  the 
tor.  Some  of  us  remember  the  halo  of  mystery  attention  of  the  American  Government,  it  was 
Vol.  XXXVI. —  122. 
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not  given  a  trial  till  some  years  after  the  war  pass  through  another  disk.    The  shaft  projects 

of  the  Rebellion,  when,  in  an  improved  con-  beyond  the  muzzles  and  extends  backward  for 

dition.  It  was  finally  adopted.    Since  then  all  some  distance  behind  the  breeches.  The  barrels 

the  governments  of  the  world  have  used  more  and  locks  are  revolved  together  around  the 

or  less  of  them.  Its  first  actual  service  of  impor-  shaft  by  turning  a  crank  on  the  side  of  the 


tance  was  in  the  war  of  1S70-71  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
failure  of  the  mitrailleuse  was  acknowledged, 
that  it  was  used.   If  it  had  been  used  in  the  be- 


casmg  surrounding  the  breech.  Besides  this 
motion,  the  locks  have  a  forward  and  back- 
ward motion  of  their  own,  the  first  of  which 
places  the  cartridges  in  the  barrels  and  closes 
the  breech  at  the  time  of  each  discharge,  while 


ginning,  the  result  might  have  been  dift'erent.    the  latter  one  extracts  the  empty  cartridge 

cases  after  firing.  It  is  only  when  the  handle 
or  crank  is  worked  forward,  which  turns  the 
barrels  from  left  to  right,  that  the  gun  is  loaded 
and  fired.  On  the  top  of  the  gun  is  a  hopper, 
which  receives  the  cartridges  from  a  feed- 
case;  and  when  the  gun  is  in  action  there  are, 
in  the  ten-barrel  gun,  five  cartridges  going 


The  following,  taken  from  the  war  correspond- 
ence of  the  "London  Journal"  at  the  time. 
shows  its  ettects : 

Up  to  this  time  we  h.id  not  seen  anj'  Prussians  be- 
yond a  few  skirmishers  in  the  plain,  though  our  bat- 
tery of  Ciatlings  had  kept  blazing  away  at  nothing  in 
p>articular  all  the  while;  but  now  an  opportunity  of  its 
beintr  in  use  occurred. 


A  column  of  troops  appeared  through  the  process  of  loading  and  five  more 
ni  difierent  stages  of  extraction.  These  several 
operations  are  continuous,  and  the  operations 
of  loading,  firing,  and  extracting  are  carried 
on  uniformly.  The  cartridge  falls  from  the 
hopper  into  the  breech-block  at  the  top,  and 
before  it  revolves  so  as  to  be  undemeath 
it  is  shoved  into  place,  the  hammer  drawn 


in  the  valley  below  us,  coming  from  the  right  —  a  mere 
dark  streak  upon  the  white  snow ;  but  no  one  in  the 
battery  could  tell  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes, 
and  the  commander  hesitated  about  opening  fire.  But 
now  an  aide-de-camp  came  dashing  down  the  hill  with 
orders  to  pound  them  at  once  —  a  French  journalist, 
it  seems,  having  discovered  them  to  be  enemies,  when 
the  general  and  all  his  staff  were  as  puzzled  as  our- 
selves.    Rr-rr-a  go  our   Catlings,  the  deadly  hail  of 


bullets  crushes  into  the  thick  of  them  and  slowly  back    b^^k,  and,  as  it  reaches  the  lowest  point  of 
into  the  woods  the  dark  mass  retires,  leaving,  however,  i    ^-      ^i      1  i     -        1        j    ^1      i. 

*=  revolution,  the  breech  is  closed,  the  hammer 


a  trace  of  black  dots  upon  the  white  snow  behind  it 
This,  their  famous  and  4  o'clock  effort  and  its  failure, 
has  decided  the  day.   That  one  discharge  was  enough. 

The  main  features  of  the  Gatling  gun  in  the 
latest  form  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
It  has  from  six  to  ten  rifle-barrels,  each  with  a 


released,  and  the  cartridge  fired.  As  it 
comes  up  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  ejector 
and  extractor  is  at  work,  the  empty  shell 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  barrel  is  ready 
for  another  cartridge  as  it  reaches  its  place  on 
top.  Therefore  in  one  entire  revolution  ten 
correspondinglock.  These  barrels  are  grouped    cartridges  can  be  fired,  and  the  number  of  car- 


which  they  are  parallel,  and  the 
the  barrels  extends  through  from 
end.  The  breech-ends  are  firmly 
into  a  disk  or  rear  barrel-plate, 
fastened  to  the  shaft,  and  the 


about  and  revolve  around  a  central  shaft  to    tridges  that  can  be  fired  in  a  given  space  of 

bore  of  time  will  depend  upon  the  strength,  endur- 
end  to  ance,  and  rapidity  of  action  of  the  man  who 
screwed  turns  the  crank.  A  new  feed  called,  from  its 
which  is  inventor,  the  Accles  feed,  makes  the  supply  of 
muzzles    cartridges  positive  and  certain  in  action,  and 

\vith  it,  it  is  claimed  the 
gun  can  be  fired  at  the 
rate  of  1200  shots  per 
minute,  and  at  all  de- 
grees of  elevation  and 
depression.  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  that 
this  rate  cannot  be  kept 
up  long,  since  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  discharge 
of  1200  cartridges  is  so 
enormous  that  the  gun 
cannot  stand  it;  the  bar- 
rels heat,  and  the  parts 
of  the  breech  mechan- 
ism become  jammed  and 
clogged.  Still,  this  gun 
has  passed  through  the 
severest  tests  known  on 
LATEST  MoiJHi,  OK  CATLING  FIELD  GUN.  thc cxpenmental grouttd. 
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has  been  firetl  at  angles  of  elevation  from  o 
to  89  degrees,  has  been  turned  upside  down 
and  fired  continuously  in  that  position,  show- 
ing that  its  feed  was  positive.  The  drum  con- 
tains 102  cartridges,  and  the  gun  has  a  number 
of  times  emptied  the  drum  in  2 '4  seconds,  and 
eight  drums  in  4 1 .4  seconds.  At  one  trial  63,600 
cartridges  were  fired  w  ithout  stopping  to  wipe 
out  or  clean  the  barrels,  and  the  working  of 
the  gun  [jroved  satisfactory,  'i'he  gun  is  made 
in  different  sizes,  from  .42  caliber  up 
to  I  inch.  This  latter  size  makes 
it  ])ractically  equal  to  a  field-piece, 
and  indeed  its  range,  upwards  of 
3000  yards,  is  nearly  as  great.  The 
gun  has  a  lateral  motion  from  side 
to  side,  so  that  as  the  crank  is  turned 
it  sweeps,  with  its  fire,  a  wide  zone. 
The  illustrations  show  the  different 
styles  of  gun  for  different  purposes. 
The  practical  value  of  an  invention 
is  determined  by  the  results  attained 
in  actual  service,  and  under  this  test 
the  Gatling  has  shown  even  greater 
superiority  than  on  the  experimental 
ground.  During  the  Russo-Turkish 
Avar,  the  war  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
England's  fights  with  Zulus,  with 
Ashantees,  in  Egypt,  wherever 
the  Gatling  was  used,  it  did  its 
work  well,  and  rained  upon  the  foe 
a  hail  of  bullets  so  deadly  that  he 
was  absolutely  paralyzed.  In  the 
Zulu  war  it  is  stated  that  in  one 
place,  within  a  radius  of  500  yards, 
473  dead  Zulus  lay  in  groups  of  from 
14  to  30,  mowed  down  by  the  fire 
of  one  Gatling.  The  annals  of  war 
do  not  present  any  greater  slaughter 
than  that.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Gatling  can  fire  for  short  spaces  of 
time  more  shots  than  any  other  ma- 
chine gun,  and  at  greater  degrees 
of  elevation  and  depression.  When 
mounted  on  a  tripod  it  can  tra\'erse 
an  entire  circle,  thereb}'  cover- 
ing any  point  desired.  In  naval  service  the 
smaller  calibers  can  be  mounted  on  tops,  and 
thus  cover  the  decks  of  an  enemy's  vessel, 
while  the  larger  sizes  are  especially  valuable 
against  torpedo  boats.  In  common  with  other 
machine  guns,  it  requires  but  few  men  and 
horses  to  manipulate  it  or  to  transport  it. 
For  the  clearing  of  mobs  in  streets,  for 
the  protection  of  buildings  containing  treas- 
ure, for  use  in  revolts  in  penitentiaries,  it 
is  a  terrible  weapon  of  defense  and  destruc- 
tion. Its  adaptations  for  the  purposes  of 
flank  defense;  protecting  roads,  defiles, 
and  bridges;  covering  crossings  of  streams; 
increasing  infantry  fire  at  critical  moments; 


repulsing  cavalry ;  covering  the  retreat  of 
a  cohunn;  and  its  intensity  and  continuity  of 
fire  —  all  render  it  of  surpassing  imj)ortance. 

Another  machine  gun,  now  world-famous, 
and  of  a  different  type  from  the  Gatling,  though 
the  invention  of  an  American,  is  the  Gardner 
gun.  If  the  Gatling  can  fire  a  greater  num- 
ber of  shots  per  minute  and  at  greater  ranges 
than  any  other  gun,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
claimed  for  the  Gardner  that  for  simplicity, 


TVVO-BAKKELED     GARDNER    GIN     ON     TRIPOD. 


durability,  lightness,  ease  of  operation,  and 
accuracy  it  has  no  eciual.  It  is  made  in  all  cali- 
bers from  .45  inch  up  to  i  inch.  It  consists  of 
two  simple  breech-loading  ritle-barrels  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  1.4  inches  apart,  both  in- 
closed in  a  case.  These  two  barrels  are  loaded 
and  fired  and  relieved  of  shells  by  a  mech- 
anism at  the  breech  which  is  operated,  as  in 
the  Gatling,  by  a  hand-crank.  One  man  in- 
serts the  heads  of  the  cartridges  projecting  from 
a  feed-case  into  the  feed-guide  ;  another  man 
turns  the  crank  by  which  the  gun  is  fired,  and 
as  the  cartridges  disappear  down  the  feed- 
guide  their  ])laces  are  supplied  from  another 
case.  The  operations  of  inserting  the  cartridge, 
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pieciated  in  storming  stockades, 
some  of  which  are  bullet-proof, 
and  some  are  not.  In  the  latter 
case  the  guns,  having  a  range  of 
two  thousand  yards,  would  keep 
up  a  stream  of  bullets  out  of  the 
enemy's  reach.  ...  In  like  man- 
ner they  would  be  utilized  in  the 
attack  on  dakoit  villages.  .  .  . 
INIoreover,  the  power  of  these 
guns  for  counter-attack  as  well  as 
for  passive  defense  cannot  fail  to 
be  recognized. 


The  aim  of  INIr.  Gardner, 
the  inventor,  was  not  to  make 
a  powerful  gun,  but  rather 
to  estabhsh  a  minimum  of 
weight  and  space,  and  within 
that  Hmit  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity  of 
fire.  As  compared  with  the 
Catling,  the  Gardner  has  not 
so  rapid  a  rate  of  fire;  but 
the  breeches  being  incased  in 
water-jackets,  the  firing  at  its 
maximum  rate  can  be  kept  up 
longer.  The  gun  is  easier  of 
transport,  and  moreover  is, 
after  some  firing,  much  steadier  and  more 
accurate.  The  feed-case  of  the  Gatling  hav- 
ing a  powerful  spring  to  press  the  cartridges 
into  the  hopper,  and  this  spring  being  oper- 
ated by  the  turning  of  the  crank,  it  follows 
that  much  more  strength  is  required  of  the 
man  who  turns  the  crank  in  the  Gatling  than 
in  the  Gardner.  A  very  interesting  bit  of  his- 
tory to  Americans  is  the  present  given  by 
General  Grant  to  the  Viceroy  of  China  and 
the  Mikado  of  Japan.  Desiring  to  give  these 
dignitaries  a  present  which  would  show  to 
some  extent  his  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
extended  to  him  when  in  China  and  Japan, 


GARDNER     GIN     IN     THE     BOW    OF    A    LAINCH, 


drawing  back  the  hammer,  releasing  it,  and 
extracting  the  empty  shell  all  go  on  automat- 
ically within  the  casing  around  the  breech,  and 
alternately  on  each  barrel.  The  weight  of  the 
two-barreled  gun  is  about  no  pounds.  It  is 
easily  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-animals,  or 
in  small  boats,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
The  rate  of  fire  of  this  gun  is  barely  500 
shots  a  minute,  buf  this  rate  can  be  kept  up 
continuously,  and  10,000  rounds  have  been 
fired  without  intermission  or  mishap.  The 
gun  has  been  fired  successfully  and  practically 
adopted  in  Italy,  Denmark,  Mexico,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  England.  In  the  war  of  the  lat- 
ter with  Burmah  a  four-gun 
Gardner  battery  did  great 
service,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  taken  from 
the  report  of  Captain  Lloyd, 
R.  A.,  commanding  a  battery 
of  four  Gardner  guns  in  that 
campaign : 

.  .  .  Having  thus  satisfied  our- 
selves that  we  had  a  good  weapon 
in  our  hands,  we  set  to  work  to 
equip  a  battery  of  four  guns.  .  .  . 
The  favorite  tactics  of  the  dakoits 
is  to  lay  in  ambush  in  dense  jungle, 
where  they  are  at  home  and  com- 
paratively safe;  they  then  fire  a 
volley  into  our  unsuspecting  troops 
and  depart.  When  the  dakoits  op- 
pose our  advance  by  clinging  to 
the  jungle  in  front,  their  position, 
never  extensive,  would  be  quickly 
searched  out  by  our  machine  guns. 
Again,  their  value   would   be   ap- 
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he  ordered  two  (iardner  guns  of  special  design 
to  be  made.  On  the  breech  (jf  the  barrel- 
chamber  of  one  of  the  guns  is  the  engraved 
inscription  : 

TO  HIS  EXCKLLEXCY 

VICEROY   LI    II UNO   CHANG, 

FKOM 

U.  S.  GRAN  r. 

The  other  gun  is  similarly  inscribed  to  the 
Mikado  of  Japan.  A\'hile 
the  regular  models  were 
followed,  yet  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  nicety  of 
finish  of  every  part.  The 
carriages  and  mounts  of 
the  guns  are  made  en- 
tirely of  bronze  arid  steel. 
The  wheels  are  finished  in 
Avood,  the  felloes  of  oak, 
and  the  spokes  of  hickory. 
The  limber-chests,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  7200 
rounds,  are  of  oak  and 
highly  polished.  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  guns  oc- 
cupy positions  of  honor  and 
ornament  in  the  palaces  of 
their  respective  owners. 

But  great  as  is  our  ad- 
miration for  the  Gardner 
and  Gatling  guns,  it  must 
give  way  before  the  aston- 
ishment and  wonder  excit- 
ed by  another  American  in- 
vention but  very  recently 
perfected.  It  is  the  Maxim 
automatic  machine  gun,  in- 
vented in  1883,  but  only 
within  a  year  past  brought 
to  a  state  of  wonderful  and 
ingenious  perfection.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  shame  that  we  state  that 
this  gun  is  made  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  inventor 
is  American.  It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  au- 
tomatic machine  gun,  and  only  recpiircs  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  trigger  to  explode 
the  first  cartridge,  and  the  gun,  then  left  alone, 
will  load  and  fire  itself  as  long  as  cartridges 
are  fed  to  it.  The  gun  i)roi)er  consists  of  an  or- 
dinary gun-barrel,  two-thirds  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  casing  of  metal  in  which  water 
is  automatically  injected  by  each  discharge  of 
the  barrel.  By  means  of  this  casing,  or  water- 
jacket,  it  is  impossible  to  overheat  the  gun  by 
firing. 

The  remaining  third  is  surrounded  by  a  steel 
case  of  rectangular  sha])e.  inside  of  which  is 
the  mechanism  for  operating  the  gun.  This 
mechanism  consists  of  a  main-spring,  tumbler, 


sears,  and  firing-pin,  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  old-fashioned  i)istol.  \\\  addition  is  the 
lever,  which,  when  the  gun  is  fired,  is  thrown 
into  action  by  the  recoil.  The  arrangement 
is  at  once  set  in  motion  —  the  empty  shell  with- 
drawn, a  new  cartridge  inserted,  the  breech 
closed,  a  cartridge  firecl,  and  a  certain  <|uantity 
of  water  admitted  into  the  water-jacket.  The 
cartridges  are  placed  in   jjockets  on  a  belt. 


GARDNER    GIN     ON     DKCK. 


Each  belt  contains  2)^^  ^^  these  pockets, 
and  two  or  more  belts  may  be  joined  to- 
gether. The  end  of  the  belt  is  introduced 
in  the  breech-casing,  and  the  finger  pressed 
on  tlie  trigger  to  fire  the  first  cartridge,  after 
which  the  gun  may  be  left  alone,  and  the 
automatic  action,  set  in  motion  by  the  recoil, 
fires  the  rest.  As  the  recoil  is  but  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
wonilerful  ingenuity  of  the  gun  by  consider- 
ing that  it  will  fire  the  666  cartridges  of  the 
double  belt  in  a  little  over  a  minute,  or  at  the 
rate  of  ten  a  second ;  in  other  words,  it  re- 
quiresbut  one-tenth  of  a  second  to  load  the  gun, 
fire  a  cartridge,  throw  out  the  empty  shell,  and 
l)ut  in  a  full  one.    Again,  the  recoil  of  the  gun 
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does  another  work.  Over  the  casmg  is  a 
small  tank  of  water,  and  at  each  discharge  of 
the  gun  a  small  quantity  of  cool  water  is  in- 
jected from  the  cistern  into  the  water-jacket, 
and  after  the  heat  of  the  gun  has  risen  suffi- 
ciently>the  water  escapes  in  the  form  of  steam 
from  two  little  apertures  at  the  front  end  of 
the  jacket.  The  cartridge  contains  from  70  to 
90  grains  of  powder,  and  the  heat  evolved 
in  the  discharge  of  one  cartridge  is  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  ij^'^  Fahrenheit  per  pound.  And  as 
much  heat  is  required  to  melt  four  pounds  of 
iron  as  is  necessary  to  evaporate  five  pounds  of 
water.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  what  an  effect- 
ual absorbent  of  heat  is  the  water-jacket,  and 
in  fact  it  requires  the  discharge  of  1000  car- 
tridges before  the  water  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  cause  steam  to  make  its  appearance.  The 
rate  of  fire  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  quad- 
rant graduated  from  200  up  to  700,  so  that  by 
putting  the  hand  on  this  the  gun  not  only  can 
swing  from  sifle  to  side,  and  thus  traverse  with 
its  fire  a  wide  arc,  but  also  can  throw  out  such 
fire  as  is  wished.  The  field-piece  is  3  feet  high,' 
4  feet  9  inches  long  from  muzzle  to  rear  of 
breech,  and  weighs  but  50  pounds,  and  its 
carriage  about  100  pounds.  The  maximum 
rate  of  firing  is  about  600  shots  per  minute,  but 
it  has  fired  continuously  5000  shots,  and  so 
accurately  that  it  is  said  its  .inventor,  by  put- 
ting his  hand  on  the  traversing  lever,  has  writ- 
ten his  name  on  a  target  board  400  yards 
from  the  muzzle,  in  the  dark.  Comparing  this 
gun  with  other  machine  guns,  its  advantages 
become  at  once  apparent.  Indeed,  it  can  hardily 
be  compared  with  other  guns,  since  the  fielfl 


it  opens  is  entirely  new,  and  of  broader  range 
than  others.  In  machine  guns  tlie  causes  that 
render  guns  unserviceable  are  as  follows :  First, 
cartridges  may  and  often  do  hang  fire,  due  to 
age,  or  perhaps  to  dampness  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  firing,  or  to  deterioration  due  to 
climate,  etc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
crank  being  turned  by  a  skillful  man  very  fast, 
the  breech  is  unlocked,  and  the  cartridge 
partly  or  wholly  withdrawn  while  in  the  act  of 
exploding,  thus  driving  the  forward  end  of  the 
empty  case  into  the  chamber,  and  rendering 
the  gun  useless  for  the  time  being.  Secondly,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  fire  many  more 
than  1000  rounds  in  ra]:)id  succession,  because 
of  the  heating  of  barrels  and  expansion  of 
parts.  Thirdly,  when  the  cartridges  are  fed  by 
gravity  \\\Q.y2S(t  dependent  on  their  own  weight 
alone  for  falling  into  the  proper  position  in  the 
chamber,  and  therefore  a  skillful  man  may 
work  the  crank  so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  cartridge  to  attain  its  proper 
position  when  fed  by  gravity  alone,  and  it  is 
crushed  in  the  act  of  falling.  If  the  cartridges 
are  not  fed  by  gravity  but  by  positive  feed, 
sucli  as  a  special  spring,  the  spring  also  has  to 
l)e  worked  by  the  man  at  the  crank,  re(]uiring 
an  outlay  of  strength  that  soon  renders  him 
useless,  and  which  jars  the  gun  andinjurcs  its 
accuracy.  Fourthly,  the  machine  guns  are  all 
dependent  upon  a  single  s])ring  extractor  for 
throwing  out  the  empty  cartridge-case,  and  in 
rapid  firing  the  chamber  becomes  clogged,  the 
case  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  walls  that  the 
extractor  is  unable  to  work,  and  sometimes 
breaks. 

As  compared  with  the  foregoing  faults  of 
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other   guns,  the    Maxim    stands  as   follows:  be  best  said  to  be  the  revolver  on  a  large  scale. 

First,  since  there  is  but  one  barrel,  but  one  The  gun  has  five  barrels  and  five  chamljers, 

airtridge  can  enter  at  a  time;  and  if  it  is  bad  which,  as  they  are  slowly  revolved,  are  fired 

or  unserviceable  it  will  not  explode,  and  the  in  succession,  and  can  be  quickly  reloaded  by 

gun,  without  recoil,  sto[)s  at  once,  and  the  hand.    A  rate  of  twenty  shots  per  minute  is 

cartridge  must  be  ejected  before  a  fresh  one  easily  obtainable  with  the  6-pounder  gun  ;  but 

can  be  inserted.  The  cartridge  is  in  no  danger  as  these  are  cannon,  the  heat  evolved  l)y  ex- 

of  being  prematiirely  exploded  by  hot  parts,  ])enditure  of  so  much  powder  is  immense,  and 

since  overheating /jr /•(7/^/(7vv/ /w/>f;,sjv7'/^  by  the  therefi^re   makes  it   practically   impossible  to 

water-jacket,  antl    therefore   the  fire  can   be  fire  but  afew  shots  at  this  rapid  rate.    The  gun 

practically  continuous.    Again,  the  cartridges  is  made  so  as  to  throw  shells  from   i   ])Ound 

being  dranni  in  one  by  one,  automatically,  the  \\\t  to  32  pounds  in  weight, 
objections  open  to  the  positive  and  gravity        Although  a  great  deal  has  l)een  said  about 

feeds  are   obviated,  and   the  empty  shell  is  the  failure  of  Americans  to  turn  out  heavy 

thrown  out,  since  a  grooved  slide,  moving  in  guns  equal  to  those  of  same   caliber   made 

a  transverse  direction,  seizes  it  by  the  head  abroad,  yet  the  8-inch  rifles  in  the  navy,  and 

and  moves  it  bodily.    The  cartridge  shell  can-  the  new  1 2-inch  rifled  mortar  or  howitzer  made 

not  fasten  to  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  because  by  the  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Depart- 

this  grooved  slide  is  an   independent  piece,  ment,  certainly  are  the  superiors  of  guns  of  their 

There  is    also    another  advantage    that    the  caliber  the  world  over.    This  latter  gun,  of 

Maxim  possesses  over  other  machine  guns,  which  we  present  a  picture,  has  a  caliber  of  i  2 

It    can  readily  be  seen   that    any  gun   hav-  inches,  is  rifle<l,  and  fires  a  630-i>ound  shell 

ing   two  or  more  barrels,  in  order  to  shoot  with  35  pounds  of  i)Owder.    It  has  been  fired  at 

accurately,  must  have  both  barrels  absolutely  angles  of  from  30°  to  75°  elevation,  and  at  60^ 

parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  gave  a  range  of  5^^  miles.  Moreover,  this  range 

the  line  of  sight,  and  when  there  are  more  isaccurate;  that  is,if  a  space  thesizcof  a  vessel 

than  two  barrels  they  must  also  be  parallel  of  war  be  marked  ofi",  five  out  of  every  seven 

to  each  other.    An  error  of  the  smallest  frac-  shots  would  fall  either  on  the  decks  or  near 

tion  of  an  inch,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  enough  seriously  to  injure  her  at  this  range, 
fire,  will,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,        Lastly,  we  turn  to  the  torpedo  weapon  that 

amount  to  several  feet.    If  a  gun  has  errors  has  excited  so  much  wonder  and  interest  not 

of  this  sort,  then  is  there  accounted  for  one  only  at  home    but   abroad.     We  mean    the 

of  the  principal  causes  of  inaccuracy  of  fire;  dynamite  gun.    As  is  well  known,  many  at- 

and   rough  usage,  heating,  etc.  only  render  tempts  in  years  past  have  been  made  to  throw 

this  trouble  greater.    But  no  such  mechanical  shells  charged  with  dynamite  from  guns  fired 

difticulty  exists  with  the  Maxim,  since  there  with  gunpowder;  but,  due  to  the  terrific  shock 

is  but  one  barrel.    It  is  simple  in  its  mechan-  of  discharge,  the  shells  generally  burst  in  the 

ism,  is  easily  taken  apart,  oiled  and  cleaned,  guns,  anil  were  more  dangerous  to  those  firing 

and  put  together  again;  while  its  automatic  than  to  those  fired  at.  Mr.  Mefibrd  of  (Jhio,  in 
action,  accuracy  of  fire, 
power  of  regulation,  and  the 
little  attention  needed  make 
it  the  most  perfect  of  ma- 
chine guns. 

The  Hotchkiss  revolving 
cannon  is  another  American 
invention, although  the  prin- 
cipal factory  is  in  France. 
The  revolving  cannon  may 
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FNETMATIC    DYNAMITE    SEA-COAST    GUN. 


1SS3.  devised  his  first  pneumatic  gun,  in  which 
he  used  compressed  air  as  the  propelling  power. 
The  use  of  compressed  air  is  of  great  advan- 
tage, the  pressure  being  low,  and  diminish- 
ing so  slowly  as  to  be,  for  practical  purposes, 
constant;  and  by  automatic  arrangements  it 
can  be  cut  oft"  as  the  projectile  leaves  the  bore, 
so  that  there  is  no  waste.  Again,  the  pressure  is 
kept  entirely  under  control  by  means  of  valves, 
and  a  constant  muzzle  velocity  is  obtained. 
Also,  instead  of  heating  the  gun,  the  use  of 
compressed  air  actually  cools  it.  The  gun  first 
made  was  2  inches  in  diameter;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  then 
by  the  one  represented  in  the  illustration  —  8 
inches  in  diameter.  The  experiments  have  been 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
C.  L.  Zalinski,  5th  United  States  Artillery,  and 
they  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  that  aston- 
ished the  world.  The  gun  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  The  barrel  consists  of  four 
lengths  of  wrought-iron  tubing  5  g  of  an  inch 
thick  and  lined  with  J  3 -inch  seamless  brass  tub- 
ing. This  barrel  is  supported  on  an  iron  truss, 
which  in  turn  rests  on  a  carriage  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  hollow  cast-iron  pillars.  The 
pillars  rest  on  a  platform,  which  is  pivoted  at  the 
front  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  heavy  guns. 
To  the  rear  of  the  gun,  protected  by  a  wall,  are 
jjlaced  a  boiler-engine  and  air  pumps  for  keep- 
ing the  reservoirs  full.  The  traversing  and  level- 
ing are  controlled  by  ])neumatic  cylinders 
worked  by  means  of  valve-levers.  The  air  reser- 


voir consists  of  eight  wrought-iron  tubes  1214 
inches  diameter,  and  with  a  total  capacity  of 
137  cubic  feet.  They  are  arranged  in  two  tiers 
on  each  side  of  the  platform.  On  the  gun 
are  two  sights  resting  in  Vs  on  the  left  trun- 
nion, and  on  the  same  side  is  the  fir'ing-lever, 
so  that  the  same  person  can  aim  and  fire  the  gun. 
A  pressure-gauge,  showing  the  air  pressure  at 
any  time,  is  also  in  such  a  position  that  the 
person  firing  can  see  it,  and  thus,  by  changing 
the  air  pressure,  can  correct  any  shot  desired. 
The  projectile  has  a  brass  body  3  feet  4  inches 
long,  and  a  conical  point  of  wrought  iron  12 
inches  long,  and  a  tail  made  of  pine  wood. 
This  is  inserted  in  the  breech,  which  is  opened 
and  closed  by  a  fiat  disk  opening  inwards,  and 
sealed  by  a  felt  wad. 

The  gun,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
pressure  of  air  on  the  projectile,  can  be  fired 
with  great  accuracy  up  to  two  thousand  yards, 
and,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again,  with  perfect  safety.  The  shells  are 
charged  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  of 
gelatine  or  gelatinous  dynamite,  and  in  ex- 
periments made  September  20,  1887,  proved 
that  within  given  ranges  the  shell  was  perfectly 
under  control.  So  perfect  are  the  automatic 
arrangements,  that  to  fire  any  number  of  shots 
within  a  given  time  the  reservoir  does  not  have 
to  be  entirely  recharged.  The  instant  the  pro- 
jectile leaves  the  tube  the  air  is  cut  off",  and  the 
pressure  on  the  gauge  is  hardly 
iminished.  One  of  the  most  im- 
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Government  in  theshape 
of  appropriations.  Ow- 
ing to  the  neglect  of 
our  legislators  to  provide 
means  of  defense  for  our 
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portant  features  of  the  shell  is  the  electric  combat  every  human  being  in  that  vessel,  by 
fuse  —  the  invention  of  ('aptain  Zalinski.  In  concussion  and  shock  alone.  Of  all  Ameri- 
each  shell  there  are  two  batteries  — one  a  wet  can  inventions,  the  dynamite  gun  is  the  only 
one,  kept  charged,  and  the  other  a  dry  one,  one  that  has  had  the  practical  encouragement 
which  is  put  in  action  by  moisture.  These  two  of  the  United  States 
are  on  one  circuit,  arranged  in  series,  part  of 
which  is  composed  of  tine  platinum  wire  sur- 
rounded by  gunpowder,  and  the  end  of  which 
is  in  a  capsule,  while  the  other  end  is  sur- 
rounded by  fulminate  of  mercury,  which,  when 

detonated,  exi^lodes  a  small  lube  of  dynamite,  sea-coast,  we  are  laying 
and  this  then  explodes  the  main  charge.  The  up  for  ourselves  an  awful 
wet  battery  explodes  the  shell  on  impact  either  retribution,  that  sooner 
direct  or  oblique.  The  dry  battery  is  arranged  or  later  will  visit  us  un- 
so  that  the  circuit  is  closed  by  being  moisteneil,  less  we  speedily  take  the 
as  on  striking  the  water,  which  rushes  through 
holes  in  the  head  of  the  j^rojectile,  which  are 
covered  with  thin  metal  iiaps. 

So  perfect  are  the  arrangements  of  this  fuse 
that  the  shell  can  be  exploded  by  the  slight- 
est contact  with  water,  or  at  any  depth.  'I'he 
gun  as  designated  is  a  torpedo  gun.  It  has 
not,  and  probably  never  can  have,  the  range 
that  powder  guns  have  — certainly  not  without 
destroying  its  (jualities  as  to  accuracy;  but  as 
a  torpedo,  it  is  superior  to  all  others.  It  has 
greater  speed,  costs  less,  is  far  more  accurate 
and  sure,  and  has  a  field  of  action  above  as  means  to  correct  the  evil;  and  through  our 
well  as  below  water.  Arrangements  are  made  national  egotism  and  belief  in  our  military 
now  to  mount  three  guns  of  15-inch  caliber  genius  we  are  losing  track  of  the  very  means 
on  a  special  gun-boat  just  constructed  for  this  that  help  the  inventive  powers  of  our  country- 
purpose,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  vessel  men  to  devise  wondrous  weapons  of  oftense 
is  in  itself  capable  of  entering  any  channel  and  and  defense.  "In  peace  prepare  for  war" 
harbor  in  theworld  and  clearing  it  of  torpedoes,  should  be  hung  up  in  great  black  letters  on 
A  few  of  the  huge  charges  of  dynamite  deto-  the  walls  of  the  council  chambers  of  our 
nated  on  the  bottom  would  explode  every  national  legislators,  to  warn  them  that  the  same 
torpedo,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  placed  there,  fate  has  overtaken  every  nation  that  has  neg- 
and  charged  with  high  explosives.  lected  its  opportunities,  and  that  the  ])eo]jle 

So  terrific  is  the  force  of  detonation  that  a  will  not  hold  them  guiltless  when  the  invita- 
charge  of  200  pounds  of  dynamite  dropped  on  tions  and  premiums  to  attack  us  we  are  ofter- 
the  deck  of  a  vessel,  or  exploded  in  the  air  ing  to  other  nations  shall  finally  be  accepted, 
above  it,  would  probably  kill  or  render  Jiors  de 

William  R.  Hamilton. 
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COMPENSATED    ABOLISHMENT. 


HE  annual  message  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  in  De- 
cernber,  1 86 1,  treated  many 
subjects  of  importance  — 
foreign  relations,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Supreme 
Court,  questions  of  militan-  administration,  the 
building  of  a  military  railroad  through  Ken- 
tucky to  east  Tennessee,  the  newly  organized 
Territories,  a  review  of  military  progress  to- 
wards the  suppression  of  rebellion.  It  con- 
tained also  a  vigorous  practical  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  which 
pointed  out  with  singular  force  that  "  the  in- 
surrection is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a  war 
upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government 
—  the  rights  of  the  people."  In  addition  to 
these  topics,  it  treated  another  question  of 
greater  importance  than  all  of  them,  but  for 
the  present  in  so  moderate  a  tone,  and  with 
such  tentative  suggestions,  that  it  excited  less 
immediate  comment  than  any  other.  This  was 
the  question  of  sla\ery. 

It  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln's  notice  that 
the  relations  of  slavery  to  the  war  were  pro- 
ducing rapidly  increasing  comi)lications  and 
molding  public  thought  to  new  and  radical 
changes  of  opinion.  His  revocation  of  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  had  momentarily  checked 
the  clamor  of  importunate  agitators  for  military 
emancipation ;  but  he  saw  clearly  enough  that 
a  deep,  though  as  yet  undefined,  public  hope 
clung  to  the  vague  suggestion  that  slavery  and 
rebellion  might  perish  together.  As  a  significant 
symptom  of  this  undercurrent  of  public  feeling, 
there  came  to  him  in  November  a  letter  from 
George  Bancroft,  the  veteran  Democratic  politi- 
cian and  national  historian ;  a  man  eminent  not 
only  for  his  writing  upon  the  science  of  govem- 

2  It  will  he  remembered  that  in  announcing  edito- 
riallv  "  Abraham  Lincoln :  A  History,"  November, 
lS86,  itwas  stated  as  follows:  When  "the  military 
portion  of  this  history  is  reached  in  magazine  pub- 
lication, care  will  Ix:  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  repetition  of  details  already  given  in  The 
Cr.stiry's  war  series  while  fully  presenting  that  part 
of  the  military  narrative  in  which  is  exjdained  the  re- 


ment.  but  who  as  a  member  of  President  Polk's 
cabinet  had  rendered  signal  and  lasting  service 
in  national  administration.  ]\Ir,  Bancroft  had 
lately  presided  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
called  to  collect  contributions  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing loyalists  of  North  Carolina.  As  it  happened 
on  all  such  occasions,  the  inflamed  popular  pa- 
triotism of  the  hour  sprang  forward  to  bold 
speech  and  radical  argument.  Even  the  mod- 
erate words  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  taking  the  chair 
reflected  this  reformatory  spirit : 

If  slavery  and  the  Union  are  incompatible,  listen 
to  the  words  that  come  to  you  from  the  tomb  of 
Andrew  Jackson  :  "  The  Union  must  be  preserved  at 
all  hazards."  ...  If  any  one  claims  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution,  let  him  begin  by  placing 
the  Constitution  in  power  by  respecting  it  and  up- 
holding it. 3 

In  the  letter  transmitting  these  remarks  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Bancroft  made  a  yet  more  emphatic  sug- 
gestion.   He  wrote : 

Your  administration  has  fallen  upon  times  which 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  human  events  find 
a  record.  1  sincerely  wish  to  you  the  ^lory  of  per- 
fect success.  Civil  war  is  the  instrument  of  Divine 
Providence  to  root  out  social  slavery;  posterity  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  unless  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  shall  effect  an  increase  of  free 
States.  This  is  the  universal  expectation  and  hope 
of  men  of  all  parties. * 

Such  a  letter,  from  a  man  having  the  learn- 
ing, talent,  and  poHtical  standing  of  its  author, 
is  of  itself  historic ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply 
gives  it  a  special  significance.  November  i8, 
i86i,  he  wrote: 

1  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Bimcroft,  inclosing  the  report  of  proceed- 
ings of  a  New  York  meeting  taking  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Union  people  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
you  and  all  others  participating  for  this  benevolent 
and  patriotic  movement.  Tiie  main  thought  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  your  letter  is  one  which  does 

lation  of  the  President  to  these  events."  In  order  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  this  staternent 
is  here  repeated.  It  is  expected  that,  with  the  excisions 
referred  to,  the  work  will  extend  through  twelve  or 
thirteen  numbers  more  of  the  magazine. — Editor  of 
The  Century. 

3  "  The  New  York  Times,"  Nov.  8,  l86i. 

4  Unpublished  MS. 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  i886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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not  escape  my  attention,  and  with  which  I  must  deal 
ill  all  due  caution,  and  with  the  best  judgment  I 
can  bring  to  it.i 

This  language  gives  us  the  exact  condition 
of  Mr.  Lincohi's  mind  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery at  that  time.  He  hoped  and  expected  to 
effect  an  "  increase  of  free  States "  through 
emancipation ;  but  we  shall  see  that  this 
emancipation  was  to  come  through  the  vol- 
untary action  of  the  States,  and  that  he  desired 
by  this  policy  to  render  unnecessary  the  com- 
pulsory military  enfranchisement  which  Fre- 
mont had  attempted  and  which  his  followers 
advocated. 

The  prudent  caution  and  good  judgment 
which  President  Lincoln  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  dangerous  problem  becomes  mani- 
fest when  we  reexamine  its  treatment  in  his 
annual  message  mentioned  above.  Not  re- 
ferring directly  to  any  general  plan  or  hope 
of  emancipation,  he  nevertheless  approached 
the  subject  by  discussing  its  immediate  and 
practical  necessities  in  phraseology  which  ga\e 
him  limit  for  expansion  into  a  more  decisive 
policy.  It  is  worth  while,  not  merely  to  quote 
the  whole  passage,  but  to  emphasize  the  sen- 
tences which  were  plainly  designed  to  lead 
Congress  and  the  country  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  new  and  possible  contingencies. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  Confiscate  Property  used  for  Insur- 
rectionary Purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  the 
legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  ser- 
vice of  certain  other  persons  have  become  forfeited  ; 
and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus  liberated,  are  already 
dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  provided 
for  in  some  -way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments 
for  their  own  benefit  respectively,  and  by  operation 
of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown 
upon  them  for  disposal,  hi  such  case  I  recommend 
that  Congress  provide  for  accepting  such  persons  from 
such  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  valuation, 
/;/  lieu,  pro  fanfo,  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other 
plan  to  be  agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively  ; 
that  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  liy  the  General 
Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free  ;  and  that,  in 
any  event,  steps  be  taken /o/'  colonizing  both  classes 
(or  the  one  first  mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not 
be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  place  or  places 
in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider,  too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already 
in  the  United  States  could  not,  so  far  as  individuals 
may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization.  .  .  . 
The  war  continues,  hi  considering  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have 
been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict 
for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent 
and  remorseless  revolutionary  struggle.  I  have, 
therefore,  in  every  case,  thought  it  proper  to  keep 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary 

1  Unpublished  MS. 

2  "Congressional  Globe,"  Appendix,  Dec.  3,  1861. 


object  of  the  contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  ques- 
tions which  are  not  oi  vital  military  importance  to 
the  more  deliberate  action  of  tiie  legislature. 

hi  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  ad- 
hered to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the  in- 
surgents, instead  of  putting  in  force,  by  proclama- 
tion, the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session 
for  closing  those  ports.  So,  also,  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  law, 
instead  of  transcending,  I  iiave  adhered  to  the  act 
of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same 
subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly 
considered.  The  Union  must  be  preserved  ;  and 
hence,  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed. 
We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radical 
and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal 
as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 2 

Apparendy  these  propositions  covered  the 
simple  recommendation  of  colonization,  an 
old  and  familiar  topic  which  had  friends  in 
both  free  and  slave  States;  but  the  language, 
when  closely  scanned,  is  full  of  novel  sugges- 
tions :  that  the  war  has  already  freed  many 
slaves ;  that  the  war  may  free  many  more ; 
that  the  President  will  impartially  consider 
any  new  law  of  Congress  increasing  emanci- 
pation for  rebellion;  that  he  will  not  hastily 
adopt  extreme  and  radical  measures ;  but  that, 
finally  to  jjreserve  the  Union,  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  emplo}ed.  These  declarations, 
in  fact,  cover  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  slavery  question. 

Congress  was  too  busy  with  pressing  prac- 
tical legislation  to  find  time  for  immediately 
elaborating  by  debate  or  enactment  any  of 
the  recommendations  thus  made.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  President  expected  early  action 
from  the  national  legislature,  for  he  at  once 
turned  his  own  attention  to  certain  initiatory 
efforts  which  he  had  probably  carefully  medi- 
tated. He  believed  that  under  the  pressure  of 
war  necessities  the  border  slave-States  might 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  idea  of  voluntary 
emancipation  if  the  General  Government  would 
pay  their  citizens  the  full  property  value  of  the 
slaves  they  were  asked  to  liberate ;  and  this 
experiment  seemed  to  him  most  feasible  in  the 
•small  State  of  Delaware,  which  retained  only 
the  merest  fragment  of  a  property  interest  in 
the  peculiar  institution. 

Owing  to  the  division  of  its  voters  between 
Breckinridge,  Bell,  Lincoln,  and  Douglas,  the 
electoral  vote  of  Delaware  had  been  cast  for 
Breckinridge  in  the  presitlential  election  of 
i860  ;  but  more  adroit  party  management  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  fusion  of  the  Bell  and 
Lincoln  vote  for  member  of  Congress,  and 
George  P.  Fisher  had  been  elected  by  a  small 
majority.  It  is  of  little  imjjortance  to  know  the 
exact  shade  of  Mr.  Fisher's  politics  during  the 
campaign :  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  he 
was  an  ardent  Unionist,  a  .steadfast  friend  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  and  perhaps  more  liberal  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  than  any  other  border  State 
representative.  He  entered  readil\-  into  Mr. 
Lincoln's  views  and  plans,  which  were  to  in- 
duce the  legislature  of  Delaware  to  pass  an 
act  of  gradual  emancipation  of  the  1 79S  slaves 
which  "it  contained  by  the  census  of  1S60,  on 
condition  that  the  United  States  would  pay  to 
Delaware,  to  be  distributed  among  its  slave 
owners  in  proper  ratio,  the  sum  of  $400  for 
each  slave,  or  a  total  of  $719,200, 

Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  month  of  November 
had  widi  his  own  hand  written  drafts  of  two 
separate  bills  embracing  the  principal  details 
of  the  scheme.  By  the  first,  all  negroes  in  Del- 
aware above  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  should 
become  free  on  the  passage  of  the  act;  all 
bom  after  its  passage  should  remain  free ;  and 
all  others,  after  suitable  apprenticeship  for  chil- 
dren, should  become  free  in  the  year  1 893 ; 
also,  that  the  State  should  meanwhile  prevent 
any  of  its  slaves  being  sold  into  servitude  else- 
where.i  The  provisions  of  the  second  draft 
were  slightly  different.  Lincoln's  manuscript 
explains : 

On  retlection  I  like  No.  2  the  better.  By  it  the 
nation  would  pay  the  State  §23,200  per  annum  for 
thirty-one  years.  All  born  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  would  be  born  free.  All  slaves  above  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  would  become  free  on  the  passage 
of  the  act.  All  others  would  become  free  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  until  January, 
1803,  when  all  remaining  of  all  ages  would  become 
free,  subject  toapprenticeshipforminorsborn  ofslave 
mothers,  up  to  the  respective  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  eighteen. 1 

Upon  consultation  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Fisher  undertook  to  propose  and  commend  the 
scheme  to  his  influential  party  friends  in  Dela- 
ware, and  if  possible  to  induce  the  legislature 
of  that  State  to  adopt  it. 

One  of  the  drafts  prepared  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  rewritten  by  the  friends  of  the  measure 
in  Delaware,  embod}ing  the  necessary  details 
to  give  it  jjroper  force  and  local  application 
to  become  a  law  of  that  State.  In  this  shape 
it  was  printed  and  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  then  holding  a  special 
session  at  Dover.  The  legislature  of  Delaware 
is  not  a  large  body;  nine  members  of  the 
Senate  and  twenty-one  members  of  the  House 
constituted  the  whole  number.  No  record  re- 
mains of  the  discussions,  formal  or  informal, 
which  the  proposidon  called  forth.  The  final 
action,  however,  indicates  the  sentiment  wliich 
prevailed.  The  friends  of  emancipation  prob- 
ably ascertained  that  a  hostile  majority  would 
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vote  it  down,  and  therefore  the  laboriously 
prepared  bill  was  never  introduced.  The  pro- 
sla\ery  members,  unwilling  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunit}-  of  airing  their  conservatism,  immediately 
prepared  a  joint  resolution  reciting  the  bill  at 
full  length  and  then  loading  it  with  the  strong- 
est phrases  of  condemnation  which  their  party 
zeal  could  invent.  They  said  it  would  encour- 
age the  abolition  element  in  Congress;  that 
it  evinced  a  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States;  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  ap- 
propriate a  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  slaves ; 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  Delaware 
guarantee  the  public  faith  of  the  United 
States;  that  when  the  people  of  Delaware 
desired  to  abolish  slavery  within  her  borders 
they  would  do  so  in  their  own  way ;  and  in- 
timated that  the  "  suggestions  of  saving  ex- 
pense to  the  people  "  were  a  bribe,  which  they 
scornfully  repelled.  A  majority  of  the  twenty- 
one  members  of  the  House  passed  this  joint 
resolution ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  Senate,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  four  of  its  nine  members 
voted  "  aye,"  four  voted  "  no,"  and  one  was 
silent  or  absent;  and  so  the  joint  resolution 
went  back  "  non-concurred  in."  2  This  seems 
to  have  closed  the  legislative  record  on  the 
subject. 

Mr,  Lincoln  was  doubtless  disappointed  at 
this  failure  to  give  his  plan  of  compensated 
gradual  abolishment  a  starting-point  by  the 
favorable  action  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
But  he  did  not  abandon  the  project,  and  his 
next  step  was  to  bring  it,  through  Congress,  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  and  the  States  in- 
terested. On  the  6th  of  March  he  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
special  message,  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  following  joint  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co- 
operate with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuni- 
ary aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 3 

His  message  explained  that  this  was  merely 
the  proposal  of  practical  measures  which  he 
hoped  would  follow.    He  said: 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating 
slavery  would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  eman- 
cipation ;  but  that  while  the  offer  is  equally  made 
to  all,  the  more  northern  shall,  by  such  initiation, 
make  it  certain  to  the  more  southern  that  in  no 
event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  confederacy.  I  say  "initiation"  because, 
in  my  judgment,  gradual,  and  not  sudden,  emanci- 
pation is  better  for  all.  .  .  .  Such  a  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Govcriuncnt  sets  up  no 
claim  of  a  rit^ht  by  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it  does, 
the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  each  case  to  the 
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State  and  its  people  immediately  interested.  It  is 
proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  with 
them.  In  the  annual  message  last  December,  I  tliought 
fit  to  say,  "The  Union  must  be  preserved  ;  and 
hence,  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed." 
I  said  this,  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has 
been  made,  and  continues  to  be,  an  indispensable 
means  to  tliis  end.  A  practical  reacknowledgment 
of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  un- 
necessary, and  it  would  at  once  cease.  If,  however, 
resistance  continues,  the  war  must  also  continue  ; 
and  it  is  impossililc  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which 
may  attend  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it. 
Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may  obviously 
promise  great  efficiency  towards  ending  the  struggle, 
must  and  will  come.i 

To  this  public  recommendation  lie  added 
some  cogent  reasons  in  jirivate  letters  to  in- 
fluential persons.  Thus,  three  days  after  his 
message,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  "  The  New 
York  Times"  : 

1  am  grateful  to  the  New  York  journals,  and  not 
less  so  to  "The  Times"  than  to  others,  for  their 
kind  notices  of  the  late  special  message  to  Congress. 
Your  paper,  however,  intimates  that  the  proposi- 
tion, though  well  intentioned,  must  fail  on  the  score 
of  expense.  1  do  hope  you  will  reconsider  this. 
Have  you  noticed  the  facts  that  less  than  one-half 
day's  cost  of  this  war  would  pay  for  all  the  slaves  in 
Delaware,  at  four  hundred  dollars  per  head? — that 
eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  this  war  would  pay  for  all 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  at  the  same  price?  Were  those 
States  to  take  the  steps,  do  you  doubt  that  it  would 
shorten  the  war  more  than  eighty-seven  days,  and 
thus  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense?  Please  look  at 
these  things,  and  consider  whether  there  should  not 
be  another  article  in  "  The  Times."  2 

So  again,  to  Senator  McDougall,  who  was 
opposing  the  scheme  with  considerable  ear- 
nestness in  the  Senate,  he  wrote  privately  on 
March  14  : 

As  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  plan  of  gradual 
emancipation,  with  compensation,  proposed  in  the 
late  message,  please  allow  me  one  or  two  brief  sug- 
gestions. Less  than  one-half  day's  cost  of  the  war 
would  pay  for  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  at  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head.    Thus: 

All  the  sl.ives  in  Delaware  by  the  census  of  i860  are ....  1798 

Cost  of  slaves $719,200 

One  day's  cost  of  the  war $2,000,000 

Again,  less  than  eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  this 
war  would,  at  the  same  price,  pay  for  all  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri.    Thus: 

Slaves  in  Delaware 1.798 

"   Mar>'l.-ind 87,188 

"       "  District  of  Columbia 3, 181 

"       "  Kentucky 225,490 

"       "  Missouri 114,965 

432,622 
$400 

Cost  of  slaves $1 73,048,800 

Eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  the  war $174,000,000 
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Do  you  doubt  that  taking  the  initiatory  steps  on 
the  part  of  those  States  and  this  District  would 
shorten  the  war  more  than  eiglity-seven  days,  and 
thus  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense?  A  word  as  to 
the  tiiiw  and  iiuiiiner  of  incurring  the  expense.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  State  devises  and  adopts  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  institution  absolutely  ceases 
therein  by  a  named  day  —  say  January  1,  1882. 
Then  let  the  sum  to  l)e  paid  to  such  State  by  the 
United  States  be  ascertained  by  taking  from  the  cen- 
sus of  i860  the  number  of  slaves  within  the  State, 
and  multiplying  that  number  by  four  hundred  — 
the  United  States  to  pay  such  sums  to  the  State  in 
twenty  equal  annual  installments,  in  six  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  United  States.  The  sum  thus  given,  as 
to  time  and  uianucr,  I  think  would  not  be  half  as 
onerous  as  would  be  an  equal  sum  raised  vow  for 
the  indefinite  prosecution  of  the  war;  but  of  this 
you  can  judge  as  well  as  1. 2 

It  was  between  the  dates  of  these  letters  that 
President  Lincoln  made  the  mo.st  important 
personal  efifort  to  secure  favorable  action  on 
his  project  of  gradual  abolishment.  At  his 
request  such  members  of  Congress  from  the 
border  slave-States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
[West]  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  as 
were  present  in  \Vashington  came  in  a  body 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  on  March  10,  where 
a  somewhat  lengthy  interview  and  discussion 
of  this  sul)ject  ensued,  the  substance  of  which 
was  authentically  reported  by  them.  In  read- 
ing the  account  of  the  interview,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lincoln  was  addressing  the 
representatives  of  such  slave  States  as  had  re- 
mained loyal,  and  his  phrases  respecting  his 
attitude  and  intention  towards  slavery  were  not 
intended  by  him  to  apply  to  the  States  whose 
persistent  rebellion  had  forfeited  the  consid- 
eration and  rights  whigh  the  others  could 
justly  claim. 

In  explanation  of  his  message  the  President 
recited  to  the  assembled  border  State  mem- 
bers the  complications  and  embarrassments 
resulting  from  army  operations  among  loyal 
or  partly  loyal  communities,  and  the  irritating 
conflicts  of  opinion  produced  thereby  in  the 
Northern  States.  Disclaiming  any  intention  to 
injure  or  wound  the  loyal  slave  States,  and 
recognizing  that  the  right  of  emancipation  was 
exclusively  under  their  own  control,  he  had 
proposed  this  offer  in  good  faith — not  as  a 
threat,  but  as  the  shortest  and  easiest  way 
to  end  the  war  by  eliminating  its  cause  and 
motive. 

He  did  not  ask  an  immediate  answer,  but 
pressed  it  upon  their  serious  con.sideration,  and 
hoped  that  after  earnest  conference  and  inquiry 
their  views  of  duty  and  the  interests  of  their 
constituents  might  enable  them  to  accept  it 

1  "Congressional  Globe,"  March  6,  1S62,  page 
1 102. 
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voluntarily  and  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  audi- 
tors were  unable  to  gi\e  him  affirmative  rejilies, 
or  even  remote  encouragement.  Representing 
slaveholding  constituencies,  their  natural  at- 
titude was  one  of  un)ielding  conservatism. 
Their  whole  tone  was  one  of  doubt,  of  quali- 
fied protest. and  of  apprehensi\e inquiry.  They 
had  not  tailed  to  note  that  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  December  3.  and  his  special  message 
of  March  6,  he  had  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  use  all  "  indispensable  means  "  to  pi-e- 
serve  the  Union,  and  had  hinted  that  necessity 
might  force  him  to  employ  extreme  measures; 
and  one  of  them  asked  pointedly  "  if  the  Pres- 
ident looked  to  any  policy  beyond  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  this  scheme."  His  answer 
was  frank  and  direct.  Mr.  Crisfield  of  Mary- 
land writes : 

The  President  repHed  that  he  had  no  designs  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  States  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. He  should  lament  their  refusal  to  accept  it, 
but  he  had  no  designs  beyond  their  refusal  of  it. 
.  .  .  Unless  he  was  expelled  by  the  act  of  God  or  the 
Confederate  armies,  he  should  occupy  that  house  for 
three  years,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  there  Mary- 
land had  nothing  to  fear,  cither  for  her  institutions  or 
her  interests,  on  the  points  referred  to. 2 

The  day  on  which  this  interview  was  held, 
Roscoe  Conkling  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  exact  joint  resolution 
which  the  President  had  recommended  in  his 
message  of  the  6th,  and  debate  on  the  subject 
was  begun.   The  discussion  developed  a  wide 

1  An  extended  quotation  from  the  abstract  of  the 
President's  remarks  as  written  out  by  Mr.  Crisfield, 
representative  from  Mar^yland,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est :  "  -After  the  usual  salutations  and  we  were  seated, 
the  President  said,  in  substance,  that  he  had  invited  us 
to  meet  him  to  have  some  conversation  with  us  in  ex- 
planation of  his  message  of  the  6t]i ;  that  since  he  had 
sent  it  in,  several  of  the  gentlemen  then  present  had 
visited  him,  but  had  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  mes- 
sage, and  he  therefore  inferred  that  the  import  of  the 
message  had  been  misunderstood,  and  was  regarded 
as  inimical  to  the  interests  we  represented ;  and  he 
had  resolved  he  would  talk  with  us,  and  disabuse  our 
minds  of  that  erroneous  opinion.  The  President  tlien 
disclaimed  .-my  intent  to  injure  the  interests  or  wound 
the  sensiljilities  of  the  slave  States.  On  the  contrary, 
his  purpose  was  to  protect  the  one  and  respect  the 
other.  That  we  were  engaged  in  a  terrible,  wasting, 
and  tedious  war ;  immense  armies  were  in  tlie  field, 
and  must  continue  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  ; 
that  these  armies  must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  into 
contact  with  slaves  in  the  Stales  we  represented,  and  in 
other  States  as  they  advanced ;  that  slaves  would  come  to 
thecamps.andcontinual  irritation  was  kept  up.  That  lie 
was  constantly  annoyed  by  conflicting  and  antagonis- 
tic complaints :  on  the  one  side,  a  certain  class  com- 
plained if  the  slave  was  not  {protected  by  the  army  — 
persons  were  fre'iuently  found  who,  participating;  in 
these  views,  acted  in  a  way  unfriendly  to  the  slave- 
holder;  on  the  other  hand,  slaveholders  complained 
that  their  rights  were  interfered  with,  their  slaves  in- 
daced  to  abscond  and  protected  within  the  lines.  'Ihese 


divergence  of  ^•iews  among  representatives. 
Moderate  Republicans  generally  supported  the 
resolution;  even  somewhat  extreme  antislavery 
men,  such  as  Lovejoy  in  the  House  and  Sum- 
ner in  the  Senate,  indicated  their  willingness 
to  join  in  the  liberal  compensation  the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed,  if  the  loyal  slave  States 
would  consent  to  relinquish  their  portion  of 
the  disturbing  and  dangerous  e\-il.  Since  it 
was  not  a  practical  measure,  but  simply  an 
announcement  of  policy,  the  opposition  was 
not  strenuous  ;  a  {q.\\  border  State  representa- 
tives and  the  more  obstinate  Democrats  from 
free  States  joined  in  a  somewhat  ill-natured 
dissent.  The  resolution  was  passed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (yeas,  89;  nays,  31).  The  action 
of  the  Senate  was  very  similar,  though  the 
debate  was  a  little  more  delayed.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  that  body  April  2  (yeas,  32; 
nays,  10),  and  received  the  President's  .signa- 
ture on  the  loth  of  April,  1862. 

By  his  initiative  and  influence  Mr.  Lincoln 
thus  committed  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  Government  to  the  policy 
of  compensated  emancipation ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  had  his  generous  offer  been  accepted 
by  the  border  States  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  pledge  embodied  in  the  joint  resolution 
would  have  been  promptly  redeemed.  Though 
it  afterwards  turned  out  that  this  action  re- 
mained only  sentimental  and  prospective,  it 
nevertheless  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in 
bringing  to  pass  a  very  important  practical 
measure. 

In  its  long  contest  for  political  supremacy, 

complaints  were  numerous,  loud,  and  deep;  were  a 
serious  annoyancetohim,and  embarrassing  tothe  prog- 
ress of  the  war  ;  that  it  kept  alive  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
Government  in  the  States  we  represented;  strengtli- 
ened  the  hopes  of  the  Confederates  that  at  some  day 
the  border  States  would  unite  with  them  and  thus 
tend  to  prolong  the  war  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  if  this 
resolution  should  be  adojHed  by  Congress  and  ac- 
cepted by  our  States,  these  causes  of  irritation  and  these 
hopes  would  be  removed,  and  more  would  be  accom- 
plished towards  shortening  the  war  than  could  be 
hoped  from  the  greatest  victory  achieved  by  Union  ar- 
mies. That  he  made  this  proposition  in  good  faith,  and 
desired  it  to  be  acce]:)ted,  if  at  all,  voluntarily,  and  in 
the  same  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  was  made;  that 
emancipation  was  a  subject  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  .States,  and  must  be  adopted  or  rejected  by 
each  for  itself;  that  he  did  not  claim,  nor  had  this  Gov- 
ernment, any  right  to  coerce  them  for  that  purpose; 
that  such  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  in  making  this 
I)roposition,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood. 
That  he  did  not  expect  us  there  to  be  prepared  to  give 
him  an  answer,  liut  he  hoped  we  would  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration,  confer  with  one  another, 
and  then  take  such  course  as  we  felt  our  duty  and  the 
interests  of  our  constituents  required  of  us."  There 
followed  after  this  much  informal  discussion,  also  re- 
ported in  brief  by  Mr.  Crisfield,  for  wliich  there  is  not 
room  in  this  note.  The  whole  will  be  found  in 
Mcpherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  210  et  seq. 
'^  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  211. 
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slavery  had  clung  with  unyielding  tenacity  to 
its  foothold  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
it  had  been  the  most  irritating  eyesore  to 
Northern  sentiment.  Whatever  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty, 
antislavery  men  felt  that  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion had  no  claim  to  the  exclusive  shelter  of 
the  Federal  flag;  on  the  other  hand,  proslavery 
men  saw  that  to  relinquish  this  c;laini  would  be 
fatal  to  their  determination  to  jjusli  it  to  a  na- 
tional recognition  and  existence.  Hence  the 
abolition  or  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  become  a  frequent 
issue  in  party  politics.  The  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  was  indeed  effected  in 
the  great  compromise  of  1850 ;  but  this  conces- 
sion was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
proslavery  gains  of  that  political  bargain,  and 
since  then  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  in  this 
central  Federal  jurisdiction  seemed  to  have 
become  impossible  until  rebellion  provoked  the 
change.  Under  the  new  conditions  antislavery 
zeal  was  pushing  its  lance  into  every  joint  of 
the  monster's  armor,  and  this  vulnerable  point 
was  not  overlooked.  The  Constitution  placed 
the  District  of  Columbia  exclusively  under  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  and  by  their  rebellious 
withdrawal  from  their  seats  in  the  two  houses 
the  Southern  members  and  senators  had  volun- 
tarily surrendered  this  citadel  of  their  propa- 
gandism. 

President  Lincoln  had  not  specifically  rec- 
ommended abolishment  in  the  District  in  his 
annual  message ;  but  he  had  introduced  a  bill 
for  such  a  purpose  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1849,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
his  views  had  undergone  no  change.  Later 
on,  the  already  recited  special  message  of 
March  6  embraced  the  subject  in  its  larger 
aspects  and  recommendations.  Thus,  with  per- 
fect knowledge  that  it  would  receive  execudve 
sanction,  the  House  on  April  1 1  (yeas,  92  ; 
nays,  38)  and  the  Senate  on  April  3  (yeas,  29 ; 
nays,  14)  passed  an  act  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  compensation  to  the  owners,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  a  commission,  the  whole  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $300  per  slave.  The  act 
also  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  for 
expenses  of  voluntary  emigration  to  Hayti  or 
Liberia. 

President  Lincoln  signed  the  act  on  the  i6th 
of  April,  and  in  his  short  message  of  approval 
said : 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  iii  this  District  ; 
and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  National  capital 
freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way. 
Hence  there  has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject  except  the  one  of  expediency, 
arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  ...  I 
V(iL.  XXXVII.  — 39. 


am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation 
and  colonization  are  both  recognized  and  practically 
applied  in  the  act.i^ 

Certain  omissions  in  the  law,  which  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out,  were  remedied  Ijy  supplement- 
ary enactments,  which  among  other  safeguards 
and  provisions  added  to  the  boon  of  freedom 
the  privilege  of  education  by  opening  public 
schools  to  colored  children. 


SIGNS    OF    THE    TI.MES. 

Before  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  judge 
of  the  probable  effect  of  Lincoln's  offer  of 
compensation  to  the  border  States,  a  new 
incident  occurred  which  further  complicated 
the  President's  dealings  with  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  May  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  the  newspapers  that 
General  David  Hunter,  whom  he  had  recenUy 
sent  to  command  the  Department  of  the  Soirth, 
had  issued  an  order  of  military  emancipation. 
Reciting  that  the  Department  of  the  South 
was  under  martial  law,  the  order  declared, 
"  Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free  country 
are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons  in 
these  three  States  —  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina  —  heretofore  held  as  slaves 
are  therefore  declared  free." 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  General  Hunter 
was  moved  to  this  step  by  what  seemed  to 
him  the  requirements  of  his  new  surroundings 
and  the  simple  dictates  of  natural  jusdce.  He 
was  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  entirely  free  from  mo- 
tives of  selfish  ambition,  and  was  not  a  man 
who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  a  political  combination.  Of  strong 
antislavery  convictions,  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  the  Union  was  as  single-hearted 
and  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  crusader  sent  to  res- 
cue the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  Infidel.  In 
his  eyes  rebellion  and  slavery  were  intertwined 
abominations  to  be  struck  and  conquered 
simultaneously. 

When  he  took  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  South  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
new  conditions.  The  capture  of  Port  Royal  in 
the  preceding  November  had  been  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  whole  white  population, 
leaving  the  entire  coast  from  North  Kdisto 
River  to  Warsaw  Sound,  a  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  in  the  liands  of  the  captors.  This 
was  the  region  of  the  famous  sea  island  cotton 
plantations,  in  which  the  slaves  outnumbered 
the  whites  nearly  five  to  one.  In  their  suilden 
flight  the  whites  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  slaves  as  well  as  their  liomes,  and  a  large 
negro  population  thus  fell  immediately  to  the 
care  and  protecdon  of  the  Union  army. 
1  "Congressional  Globe,"  April  16,  1862. 
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The  exercise  of  common  humanity  forced 
the  niiUtar)-  administration  of  the  department 
beyond  mere  warlike  objects.  The  commander, 
General  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  issued  an  ad- 
dress 1  to  the  white  inhabitants,  inviting  them 
to  return  and  reoccupy  their  lands  and  homes, 
and  continue  their  peaceful  vocations  under 
the  auspices  and  protection  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Except  in  a  very  few 
instances  the  friendly  invitation  was  defiantly 
refused.  They  not  only  preferred  ruin  and  exile, 
but  did  such'  mischief  as  lay  in  their  power  by 
ordering  their  cotton  to  be  burned  ^  and  cir- 
culating among  the  blacks  the  statement  that 
the  Yankees  would  seize  them,  send  them  away, 
and  sell  them  into  slavery  in  Cuba.  Such  was 
the  distrust  excited  by  the  falsehood,  that  a 
month  after  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  but 
about  320  blacks  had  ventured  into  Sherman's 
camps ;  nearly  all  these  were  decrepit,  or  were 
women  and  children,  there  being  only  sixty 
able-bodied  men  among  them.^ 

For  the  present  the  slaves  made  most  of 
dieir  abrupt  hohday.  But  their  scanty  clothing 
wore  out,  the  small  stock  of  provisions  on 
the  plantations  was  exhausted.  At  the  time 
of  their  masters'  flight  much  of  the  cotton 
crop  was  still  in  the  fields.  In  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  product  it  became  an  object 
for  the  Government  to  collect  and  preserve 
what  was  left ;  and  this  work,  begun  under  the 
joint  orders  of  the  War  and  Treasury  depart- 
ments, set  on  foot  the  first  organization  of  the 
colored  population  for  labor  and  government. 
Militar}^  orders  divaded  the  country  into  dis- 
tricts, with  agents  to  superintend  the  plantations, 
to  enroll  and  organize  the  blacks  into  working 
parties,  to  furnish  them  necessary  food  and 
clothing,  and  to  pay  them  for  their  labor. 

Private  philanthropy  also  gave  timely  and 
valuable  assistance.  Relief  societies,  organized 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  col- 
lected funds  and  employed  teachers,  some  fifty 
of  whom  reached  Beaufort  the  9th  of  March, 
1862,  and  began  a  much-needed  work  of 
combined  encouragement,  guardianship,  and 
instruction,  thus  replacing  the  elements  of  so- 
cial government  which  the  slaves  had  lost  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  control  of  the  captured  and  abandoned 
cotton  and  other  property  fell  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  in  this  connection  Secretary 
Chase,  at  the  President's  request,  gave  the  edu- 
cational enterprise  his  official  sanction  and 
supervision  ;  later  on,  the  War  Department  as- 
sumed and  continued  the  work.    Compelled 

J   War  Records. 

2  T.  \V.  Sherman  to  Thomas,  Dec.  15,  1861.  War 
Records, 

3  T.  W.  Sherman  to  Adjutant-General,  Feb.  9,  1862. 
War  Records. 


from  the  first  to  rely  upon  "  contrabands  "  for 
information  and  assistance,  and  to  a  large 
extent  for  military  labor,  it  gave  them  in  re- 
turn not  only  wages  for  the  actual  service  per- 
formed, but  necessary  food  and  shelter  for  the 
destitute,  and  with  the  return  of  the  spring 
season  furnished  them,  so  far  as  possible,  seed 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  encouraged 
them  to  renew  their  accustomed  labor  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  of  the  abandoned  planta- 
tions, in  order  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  con- 
tribute to,  their  own  maintenance.  Under  this 
treatment  confidence  was  quickly  established. 
In  two  months  the  number  of  blacks  within  the 
Union  lines  increased  from  320  to  over  9000.^ 

When  General  Hunter  took  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  South,  this  industrial 
and  educational  organization  of  the  blacks 
was  just  beginning.  Military  usefulness  was 
of  the  first  importance  in  his  eyes,  particularly 
as  his  forces  were  insufticient  for  offensive 
movement.  It  was  not  unnatural  that,  seeing 
the  large  colored  population  within  his  lines, 
much  of  it  unemployed,  his  thoughts  should 
turn  to  the  idea  of  organizing,  arming,  and 
training  regiments  of  colored  soldiers ;  and  as- 
suming that  the  instructions  of  the  War  De- 
partment conferred  the  necessary  authority,  he 
began  the  experiment  without  delay.  It  was 
amid  all  these  conditions,  which  at  that  time 
did  not  exist  elsewhere,  that  General  Hunter 
issued  the  already  recited  order  announcing 
that  slavery  and  martial  law  were  incompatible, 
and  declaring  free  all  slaves  in  his  department. 
The  presence  of  the  Union  army  had  visibly 
created  a  new  order  of  things,  and  he  doubtless 
felt  it  a  simple  duty  to  proclaim  officially  what 
practically  had  come  to  pass. 

The  mails  from  the  Department  of  the  South 
could  only  come  by  sea;  hence  a  week  elapsed 
after  the  promulgation  of  Hunter's  order  before 
knowledge  of  it  came  to  the  President  through 
its  publication  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 
The  usual  acrimonious  comments  immediately 
followed :  radicals  approved  it,  Democrats  and 
conservatives  denounced  it;  and  the  President 
was  assailed  for  inaction  on  the  one  hand  and 
for  treachery  on  the  other.  Lincoln's  own 
judgment  of  the  act  was  definite  and  prompt, 
"  No  commanding  general  shall  do  such  a 
thing,  upon  7}iy  responsibility,  without  consult- 
ing me,"  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a  note  from 
Chase,  who  wished  the  order  to  stand. 

Three  days  later  (May  19,  1862)  the  Pres- 
ident published  a  proclamation  reciting  that 
the  Government  had  no  knowledge  or  ])art  in 
the  issuing  of  Hunter's  order  of  emancipation, 
that  neither  Hunter  nor  any  other  person  had 
been  authorized  to  declare  free  the  slaves  of 
any  State,  and  that  his  order  in  that  respect 
was  altogetiier  void.  The  President  continued: 
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I  further  make  it  known  that  whether  it  be  com- 
petent for  me,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or  States 
free,  anci  whether  at  any  time,  in  any  case  it  shall 
have  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  to  exercise  such  supposed 
power,  are  questions  whicii,  under  my  responsibility, 
I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified 
in  leaving  to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field. 
These  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of 
police  regulations  in  armies  and  camps. 

^Vhile  the  President  thus  drew  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  limited  authority  of  com- 
manders in  the  field  and  the  full  reservoir  of 
executive  powers  in  his  own  hands,  for  future 
contingencies,  he  utilized  the  occasion  for  a 
forcible  admonition  to  the  border  slave-States. 
Reminding  them  that  he  by  recommendation, 
and  Congress  by  joint  resolution,  had  made 
them  a  formal  tender  and  pledge  of  payment 
for  their  slaves  if  they  would  voluntarily  abol- 
ish the  institution,  he  counseled  them  in  words 
of  parental  wisdom  and  affection  not  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  financial  security  to  them- 
selves and  patriotic  benefit  to  their  country. 
He  said : 

To  the  people  of  those  States  I  now  earnestly  ap- 
peal. 1  do  not  argue;  I  beseech  you  to  make  the 
arguments  for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would, 
be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  1  beg  of  you 
a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging, 
if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal  and  partisan  politics. 
This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common 
object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not 
the  Pharisee.  The  changes  it  contemplates  would 
come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven  —  not  rending 
or  wrecking  anything.  Will  you  not  embrace  it? 
So  much  good  has  not  been  done  by  one  effort  in 
all  past  times  as,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is 
now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future 
not  have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it.i 

The  "  signs  of  the  times  "  were  indeed  mul- 
tiplying to  a  degree  that  ought  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  border  States,  even 
without  the  pointing  finger  of  the  President. 
How  far  the  presence  of  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies, embodying  a  compact  proslavery  sen- 
timent, had  up  to  that  time  interfered  locally 
with  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  we  do  know  that 
before  the  end  of  the  rebellion  the  conditions 
of  war — military  necessity  —  brought  even  the 
rebel  Government  and  the  uncon(]uered  slave 
communities  to  the  verge  of  emancipation  and 
the  general  military  employment  of  the  blacks. 
But  Northern  armies,  embodying  a  compact 
antislavery  sentiment,  staUoned  or  moving  in 
slave  communities,  acted  on  the  "  institution  " 
as  a  disturbing,  relaxing,  and  disintegrating 
force,  constant  in  operation,  which  no  vigilance 

1  Proclamation,  May  19,  1862. 

2  The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress 


could  shut  out  and  no  regulations  could  rem- 
edy. Whether  in  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri or  Mi.ssissippi,  the  slave  gave  the  Union 
soldiers  his  sympathy  and  his  help ;  while  for 
services  rendered,  and  still  more  for  services 
expected,  the  soldiers  returned  friendship  and 
protection,  finding  no  end  of  pretexts  to  evade 
any  general  orders  to  the  contrary. 

From  the  army  this  feeling  communicated 
itself  sometimes  directly  to  Congress,  somedmes 
to  the  soldier's  Northern  home,  from  which  it 
was  in  turn  reflected  ui)on  that  body.  The 
antislavery  feeling  at  the  North,  excited  by 
the  ten-years'  political  contention,  intensified 
by  the  outbreak  of  rebellion,  was  thus  fed  and 
stimulated,  and  grew  with  every  day's  duration 
of  the  war.  Conservative  opinion  could  not 
defend  a  system  that  had  wrought  the  convul- 
sion and  disaster  through  which  the  nation 
was  struggling.  Radical  opinion  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  denounce  it  and  attack  its  vulner- 
able points. 

Of  the  operations  of  this  sendment  the  de- 
bates and  enactments  of  Congress  afford  an 
approximate  measure.  During  the  long  session 
from  December  2,  1861,  to  July  17,  1862,  the 
subject  seemed  to  touch  every  topic  at  some 
point, while  the  affirmative  proj)Ositions  of  which 
slavery  was  the  central  and  \ital  object  were 
of  themselves  sufticiendy  numerous  to  absorb 
a  large  share  of  the  discu.s.sions.  Leaving  out 
of  view  the  many  resolutions  and  bills  which 
received  only  passing  attention,  or  which  were 
at  once  rejected,  this  second  session  '^  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress  perfected  and  en- 
acted a  series  of  andslavery  measures  which 
amounted  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  the  General  Government.  At  the  date  of  the 
President's  proclamation  quoted  above  calling 
attention  to  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  only  a 
pordon  of  these  measures  had  reached  final  en- 
actment; but  the  drift  and  portent  of  their 
coming  was  unmistakable.  In  the  restricted 
limits  of  these  pages  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
them  in  review  separately  or  chronologically ; 
nor  does  the  date  of  their  pa.ssage  and  aj)- 
proval  always  indicate  the  relarion  in  which 
they  engrossed  the  attenrion  of  Congress.  The 
consideration  of  the  general  subject  was,  we 
may  almost  say,  continuous,  and  the  reader 
will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  their  cumulative 
force  and  value  from  a  generalized  abstract, 
showing  the  importance  and  scope  of  the  sev- 
eral acts  and  sections  as  related  to  each  other. 

First.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  dis- 
cussion arose  upon  the  constantly  recurring 
question  of  returning  to  slave-owners  such  run- 
aways as  sought  the  protecUon  of  the  Union 
camps,  and  regarding  which  various  command- 
was  the  special  session  held  in  July  and  August,  1861, 
under  President  Lincoln's  proclamation. 
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ers  had  issued  such  different  and  contradic- 
ton- orders.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
President  left  his  officers  full  discretion  on  this 
point  because  it  fell  properly  within  the  neces- 
sities of  camp  and  police  regulations.  The 
somewhat  harsh  and  arbitrary  order  No.  3,  is- 
sued by  General  Halleck  in  I^iissouri, provoked 
widespread  comment  and  indignation;  and 
though  the  general  insisted  that  the  spirit  of 
the  oVder  was  purely  military,  and  not  political, 
it  undoubtedly  hastened  and  intensified  con- 
gressional action.  By  an  act  approved  March 
13,  1862,  a  new  article  of  war  was  added  to 
the  armv  regulations,  which  enjoined,  under 
usual  penalties,  that  "All  officers  or  persons 
in  the  mihtar}-  or  naval  sersice  of  the  United 
States  are  prohibited  from  emplopng  any  of 
the  forces  under  their  respecti\'e  commands  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service 
or  labor  who  may  have  escaped,"  etc.  Later, 
Section  10  of  the  Confiscation  Act^  was  virtu- 
ally an  amendment  of  the  fugitive-slave  law; 
pro\-iding  that  the  claimant  might  not  use  its 
authoritv  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  prohibiting  any  person  in  the  army 
or  navy  from  surrendering  a  fugitive  slave,  or 
presuming  to  decide  the  validity  of  the  owner's 
claim. 

Second.  No  less  to  fulfill  the  dictates  of  pro- 
priet}^  and  justice  than  for  its  salutary  influence 
on  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  the  annual 
message  of  the  President  had  recommended 
a  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  diplomatic  representatives  to  those 
new  states.  This  was  duly  authorized  by  an 
act  approved  June  5,  1862.  Similar  reasons 
also  secured  the  passage  of  "An  act  to  carry 
into  effect  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave-trade,"  approved 
July  1 1,  1862.  That  this  action  betokened  more 
than  mere  hollow  profession  and  sentiment  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  under  the  prosecution 
of  the  Government,  the  slave-trader  Nathaniel 
P.  Gordon  was  convicted  and  hanged  in  New 
York  on  the  2TSt  of  February,  1862,  this  being 
the  first  execution  for  this  offense  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  after  their  enforce- 
ment had  been  neglected  and  their  extreme 
penalty  defied  for  forty  years. 

Third.  The  third  marked  feature  of  con- 
gressional antislavery  enactment  was  one 
which,  in  aperiofl  of  peace,  would  have  signal- 
ized the  culmination  of  a  great  party  triumph 
and  taken  its  placxi  as  a  distinctive  political 
landmark.  Now,  however,  in  the  clash  and 
turmoil  of  war  it  was  disposed  of,  not  so  much 
in  the  light  of  a  present  party  conquest,  as  the 
simple  necessary  rcgi.stration  of  accomplished 
1  Approved  July  17,  1862. 


facts,  wrought  beyond  recall  by  passing  events, 
recognized  by  pubhc  opinion,  and  requiring 
only  the  formaHty  of  parliamentary  attestation. 
Its  title  was,  "  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all 
persons  within  territories  of  the  United  States," 
approved  June  19,  1862.  This  was  the  reali- 
zation of  the  purpose  which  had  called  the 
Republican  party  into  being,  namely,  the  res- 
toration of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  its  ex- 
tension and  application  to  all  Territories  of  the 
L^^nited  States,  and  as  a  logical  result  the  re- 
jection and  condemnation  of  the  proslavery 
doctrines  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  de- 
mand for  a  congressional  slave  code,  and  the 
subversive  "property  theory"  of  Jefterson 
Davis.  These  were  the  issues  which  had  caused 
the  six-years'  political  contention  between  the 
North  and  the  South;  and  upon  its  defeat  at 
the  ballot-box  by  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  South  had  appealed  to  the  sword. 

Fourth.  Still  advancing  another  step  in  the 
prevalent  antislavery  progress,  w^e  come  to  the 
policy  of  compensated  emancipation  so  stren- 
uously urged  by  the  President.  Action  on  this 
point  has  already  been  described,  namely,  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  April 
10,  1862,  virtually  pledging  the  aid  of  the 
Government  to  any  State  which  would  adopt 
it,  and  the  act,  approved  April  16,  1862,  with 
its  amendments,  actually  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to 
owners.  The  earnestness  of  Congress  in  this 
reform  is  marked  by  the  additional  step  that 
under  acts  approved  May  21  and  July  11, 
1862,  certain  provisions  were  made  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fifth.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
antislavery  laws  of  this  period,  both  in  scope 
and  purpose,  was  a  new  Confiscation  Act,  per- 
fected after  much  deliberation,  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent July  17,  1862.  The  act  of  August  6, 
1 86 1,  only  went  to  the  extent  of  making  free 
the  slaves  actually  employed  in  rebel  military 
service.  The  new  law  undertook  to  deal  more 
generally  with  the  subject,  and  indeed  extended 
its  provisions  somewhat  beyond  the  mere  idea 
of  confiscation.  While  other  subjects  were  in- 
cluded, its  spirit  and  object  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by  the  tide  of  "  An  act  to  de- 
stroy slavery  under  the  powers  of  war."  In  ad- 
dition to  other  and  usual  penalties  for  treason 
or  rebellion,  it  declared  that  slaves  of  persons 
guilty  and  convicted  of  these  crimes  should  be 
made  free ;  that  slaves  of  rebels  escaping  and 
taking  refuge  within  the  army  lines,  slaves 
captured  from  rebels  or  deserted  by  them  and 
coming  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  slaves  of  rebels  found  in 
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any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Union  arniy,  should  all 
be  deemed  captives  of  war  and  be  forever  free. 
Sixth.  Coupled  with  the  foregoing  sweeping 
provisions,  intended  to  destroy  title  in  slave 
property  as  a  punishment  lor  treason  and  re- 
bellion, were  other  provisions,  which,  under 
guarded  phraseology,  looked  to  the  active  or- 
ganized employment  of  slaves  as  a  substantial 
military  force  —  which  military  service  should 
in  its  turn  also,  in  specified  cases,  work  en- 
franchisement from  bondage.  Thus,  in  certain 
amendments  of  the  militia  laws  ^  it  was  enacted 
that  the  President  might  enroll  and  emijloy 
contrabands  in  such  camp  labor  or  military 
service  as  they  were  fitted  for,  and  that  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  children,  if  they  belonged 
to  armed  rebels,  should  become  free  by  vir- 
tue of  such  service.  Section  1 1  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act,  however,  conferred  a  still  broader 
authority  upon  the  Government  for  this  object. 
It  provided: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  as  many  persons  of  African 
descent  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  may  organize  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare. 

This  section  allowed  a  latitude  of  construc- 
tion which  permitted  the  organization  of  a  few 
of  the  earhest  regiments  of  colored  soldiers. 

In  tracing  the  antislavery  pohcy  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  his  opinions  upon  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  these  laws  become  of 
special  interest.  He  followed  the  discussion 
and  perfecting  of  the  Confiscation  Act  with 
careful  attention,  and  as  it  neared  its  passage 
prepared  a  veto  message,  pointing  out  several 
serious  defects,  which  Congress  hastily  reme- 
died in  anticipation  by  an  explanatory  joint 
resolution.  When  the  bill  and  resolution  were 
submitted  to  him  he  signed  bodi,  as  being  sub- 
stantially a  single  act,  and,  to  place  himself 
right  upon  the  record,  transmitted  with  his 
notice  of  approval  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  his 
intended  veto  message.  The  constitutional 
objection  and  the  imperfections  of  detail  in  the 
original  bill  do  not  require  mention  here,  but 
his  views  on  emancipation  and  military  em- 
ployment of  slaves  may  not  be  omitted. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no 
objection.  It  is  wholly  prospective  ;  and  it  touches 
neither  person  nor  property  of  any  loyal  citizen,  in 
which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper.  ...  it  is 
also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted 
under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  I  think  there  is 
an  unfortunate  form  of  expression,  rather  than  a  sub- 


stantial objection,  in  this.  It  is  startling  to  say  that 
Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if 
it  were  said  the  ownership  of  the  slave  had  first 
been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  that  Congress 
had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once 
vanish.  And  this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor 
against  the  General  Government  forfeits  his  slave  at 
least  as  justly  as  he  does  any  other  property  ;  and 
he  forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which 
he  oft'ends.  The  Government,  so  far  as  there  can 
beownership,  thusowns  the  forfeited  slaves,  and  the 
question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  "Shall 
they  be  made  free  or  be  sold  to  new  masters?"  I 
perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  deciding  in  ad- 
vance that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor 
of  Kentucky,  as  I  am  informed,  she  has  been  the 
owner  of  some  slaves  hy  achcal,  and  has  sold  none, 
but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some 
other  States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
physically  possible  for  the  General  Government  to 
return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it 
which  could  neither  be  turned  aside  by  argument 
nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  .  .  .  The 
eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretion- 
ary power  upon  the  Executive.  Without  the  law,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient.  And 
I  am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our 
military  commanders  to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  many 
persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 2 

The  number  and  variety  of  antislavery  pro- 
visions cited  above  show  how  vulnerable  was 
the  peculiar  institution  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
demonstrate  again  the  folly  and  madness  of 
the  slaveholders'  appeal  to  arms.  All  the  pen- 
alties therein  prescribed  were  clearly  justi- 
fiable by  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  and 
sustained  by  military  necessity.  So  far  the  laws 
had  not  touched  a  single  right  of  a  loyal  slave- 
holder in  a  slave  State,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  territory  held  by  Confederate  arms; 
but  day  by  day  it  became  manifest  that  the 
whole  slave  system  was  so  ramified  and  inter- 
twined with  political  and  social  conditions  in 
slave  States,  both  loyal  and  disloyal,  that  it 
must  eventually  stand  or  fall  in  mass.  In  short, 
the  proof  was  more  absolute  in  war  than  in 
peace  that  slavery  was  purel}'  the  creature  of 
positive  law  in  theory,  and  of  universal  police 
regulations  unremittingly  enforced  in  practice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  discussion 
and  enactment  of  these  measures  proceeded 
without  decided  oi)position.  The  three  fac- 
tions of  which  Congress  was  composed  main- 
tained the  same  relative  position  on  these  topics 
that  they  had  occupied  since  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion.  The  bulk  of  the  resistance 
was  furnished  by  the  Democratic  members, 


1  An  act  to  amend  the  act  calling  forth  the  militia  to     the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,     approved  July  17,  1862,  sections  12  and  13. 
and  repel  invasions,  approved  February  28,  1795,  ''^"d         2  Senate  Journal,  July  17,  1862,"  pp.  872,  873. 
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who,  while  as  a  rule  they  condemned  the  re- 
bellion, reiterated  their  previous  accusations 
that  the  Republican  party  had  provoked  it. 
Now  again  at  every  antislavery  proposition, 
no  matter  how  necessary  or  justifiable,  they 
charged  that  it  was  a  violation  of  express  or 
implied  political  faith,  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
reconciliation,  which,  against  the  plainest  evi- 
dences, they  assumed  to  be  still  possible.  In  a 
hopeless  minority,  and  with  no  chance  to  aftect 
legislation  athrmati^-ely  even  by  indirection, 
they  yet  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  ill-na- 
tured opposition,  yielding  assent  only  to  the 
most  necessary  war  measures,  while  with  so- 
phistical and  irritating  criticism  they  were  in- 
dustriously undermining  public  confidence  in 
the  President  and  his  adherents  by  every  party 
and  parliamentar}'  device  they  could  invent. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  action  of  the 
Democrats  in  Congress,  in  addition  to  its  other 
pernicious  eftects,  served  to  render  the  border- 
State  delegations  more  stubborn  and  intractable 
against  making  any  concessions  towards  the  lib- 
eral and  reformatory  policy  which  President 
Lincoln  so  strongly  urged.  The  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  the  border  slave-States  were  quick 
enough  to  perceive  the  danger  to  their  whole 
slave  system,  but  not  resolute  enough  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  and  endure  its  removal,  and  ac- 
cept a  money  equivalent  in  exchange.  Against 
evidence  and  conviction  they  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  that  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
■without  damage  to  slavery;  and  their  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  Congress,  with  a 
ver}'  few  brave  exceptions,  resisted  from  first 
to  last  all  antislavery  enactments.  We  may 
admit  that  in  this  course  they  represented  truly 
the  majority  feeling  and  will  of  their  several 
constituencies;  but  such  an  admission  is  fatal 
to  any  claim  on  their  part  to  i)olitical  foresight 
or  leadership.  Indeed,  one  of  the  noticeable 
and  lamentable  features  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  rebellion  was  the  sudden  loss  of  power 
among  border-State  leaders,  both  at  home 
and  in  Congress.  We  can  now  see  that  their 
weakness  resulted  unavoidably  from  their  de- 
fensive position.  During  the  secession  stage 
they  only  ventured  to  act  defensively  against 
that  initial  heresy,  and  as  a  rule  the  oflensive 
and  unscrupulous  conspirators  kept  the  advan- 
tage of  an  aggressive  initiative.  Now  in  the  new 
stage  of  antislavery  reaction  they  were  again 
merely  on  the  defensive  and  under  the  disad- 
vantage which  that  attitude  always  brings  with 
it.  In  Congress,  as  a  faction,  they  were  sadly 
diminished  in  numbers  and  shorn  of  personal 
prestige.  They  could  count  only  a  single  con- 
spicuous representative  —  the  venerable  John 
J.  Crittenden;  but  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  years,  and  hedged  by  the  tangles  and  pitfalls 
of  his  comervative  obligations,  he  was  timid. 


spiritless,  despondent.  The  record  of  the  bor- 
der-State delegations,  therefore,  during  this 
strong  antislavery  movement  of  congressional 
enactment  is  simply  one  of  protests,  excuses, 
appeals,  and  direful  prophecies. 

Against  them  the  positive  affirmative  prog- 
ress of  antislavery  sentiment  gathered  force 
and  volume  from  every  quarter.  Whatever 
the  momentary  or  individual  outcry,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  every  antislavery  speech, 
resolution,  vote,  or  law  received  quick  sustain- 
ing acceptance  from  public  sentiment  in  the 
North  and  from  the  fighting  Union  armies  in 
the  South.  The  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress noted  and  responded  to  these  symptoms 
of  approval,  and  the  radical  leaders  in  that 
body  were  constantly  prompted  by  them  to 
more  advanced  demands  and  votes.  Anti- 
slavery  opinion  in  Congress  not  only  had  the 
advantage  of  overpowering  numbers,  but  also 
of  conspicuous  ability.  A  high  average  talent 
marked  the  Republican  membership,  which,  as 
a  rule,  spoke  and  voted  for  the  before-men- 
tioned antislavery  measures ;  while  among 
those  whose  zeal  gave  them  especial  promi- 
nence in  these  debates,  the  names  of  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  and  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  Owen  Lovejoy  in  the  House  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  show  what  high  quali- 
ties of  zeal  and  talent  pursued  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution with  unrelenting  warfare. 

To  the  rebellious  South,  to  the  loyal  popu- 
lation of  the  border  slave-States,  and  to  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  North,  particularly 
that  faction  represented  by  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  President  Lincoln's  proposal 
of  gradual  compensated  abolishment  doubtless 
seemed  a  remarkable  if  not  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation upon  the  practical  politics  of  half  a 
century.  But  this  conservatism  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  sweep  and  power  of  the 
revolution  of  opinion  ^vilich  slavery  had  put  in 
motion  by  its  needless  appeal  to  arms.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  President  stood  sagaciously  mid- 
way between  headlong  reform  and  blind  reac- 
tion. His  steady,  cautious  direction  and  control 
of  the  average  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
alike  held  back  rash  experiment  and  spurred 
lagging  opinion.  Congress,  with  a  strong  Re- 
jHiblican  majority  in  both  branches,  was  stirred 
l)y  hot  debate  on  the  new  issues.  The  indirect 
influence  of  the  P^xecutive  was  much  greater 
than  in  times  of  peace :  a  reckless  President 
could  have  done  infinite  damage  to  the  deli- 
cate structure  of  constitutional  government. 
Asit  was,  antislavery  resentment  was  restrained 
and  confined  to  such  changes  of  legislation  as 
were  plainly  necessary  to  vindicate  the  Consti- 
tution, laws,  and  traditions  which  the  rebellion 
had  wantonly  violated;  but  these  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  pointed  to  mark  a  pro- 
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found  transformation  of  public  policy  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  Under  the  occasion  and  spur 
which  the  rebellion  furnished,  a  twelvemonth 
wrought  that  which  had  not  been  dreamed  of 
in  a  decade,  or  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  scarcely  possible  to  achieve  in  a  century. 
Four  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  proposed  and  Congress  sanctioned 
the  policy  of  compensated  emancij)ation  in  the 
border  slave-States.  Except  in  its  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  public  opinion,  no  definite  result 
had  as  yet  attended  the  proposal.  Great  fluc- 
tuations had  occurred  in  the  war  and  great 
strides  had  been  made  in  legislation ;  but  the 
tendency  so  far  had  been  rather  to  complicate 
than  simplify  the  political  situation,  to  exas- 
perate rather  than  appease  contending  factions 
and  conflicting  opinions.  This  condition  of 
things,  while  it  might  have  endured  for  a  while, 
could  not  prolong  itself  indefinitely.  Little  by 
little  the  war  was  draining  the  lifeblood  of  the 
republic.  However  eftectually  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  the  conflict  might  shut  the  view  from 
the  general  eye,  or  however  flippantly  small 
politicians  might  hide  the  question  under  the 
heat  and  invective  of  factional  quarrel.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  looking  to  the  future,  saw  that, 
to  replenish  the  waste  of  armies  and  maintain 
a  compact  popular  support,  the  North  must  be 
united  in  a  sentiment  and  policy  affording  a 
plain,  practical  aim  and  solution,  both  pohtical 
and  military.  The  policy  he  decided  upon  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  announcement,  but  the  time 
had  arrived  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  avowal 
and  acceptance.  As  the  next  proper  step  in 
such  a  preparation,  the  President,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1862,  again  convened  the  border-State 
delegations  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  read 
to  them  the  following  carefully  prepared  second 
appeal  to  accept  compensation  for  slaves  in 
their  respective  States  : 

Gentlemen  :  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
now  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
for  several  months.  Believing  that  you  of  the  border 
States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other 
equal  number  of  members,  1  feel  it  a  duty  which  I 
cannot  justifiably  waive  to  make  this  appeal  to  you. 
I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure 
you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for 
the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipation  message 
of  last  March  the  war  would  now  be  substantially 
ended.  And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending  it.  Let  the 
States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent 
ever  join  their  proposed  confederacy,  and  they  can- 
not much  longer  maintain  the  contest.  But  you 
cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have 
you  with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  your  own  States. 
Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  overwhelmingly 
done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as 
their  own.    You  and  1  know  what  the  lever  of  their 


power  is.  Break  that  lever  before  their  faces,  and 
they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever.  Most  of  you 
have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  now  tiiink  I  improperly 
touch  what  is  exclusively  your  own  when,  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  "Can  you,  for 
your  States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ?  " 
Discarding  punctilios  and  maxims  adapted  to  more 
manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unprece- 
dentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better 
in  any  possible  event  ?  You  prefer  that  the  consti- 
tutional relation  of  the  States  to  the  nation  shall  be 
practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  and  if  tliis  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in 
this  respect,  under  the  Constitution  and  my  oath  of 
office,  would  be  performed.  But  it  is  not  done,  and 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  war  cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war 
continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not  sooner 
attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  ex- 
tinguished by  mere  friction  and  abrasion  —  by  the 
mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of 
its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you 
and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step  which  at  once 
shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compensa- 
tion for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any 
other  event.  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the 
money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the  war.  How 
much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere 
long  render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it.  How 
much  better  for  you  as  seller,  and  the  nation  as 
buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without  which 
the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both 
the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting 
one  another's  throats.  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipa- 
tion at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to  emanci- 
pate gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for  coloniza- 
tion can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  and 
when  numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  company 
and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed  peo- 
ple will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned 
—  one  which  threatens  division  among  those  who, 
united,  are  not  too  strong.  An  instance  of  it  is 
known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man. 
He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued 
him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with  me  in  the 
general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be 
freed.  He  proclaimed  all  men  free  within  certain 
States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proclamation.  He  ex- 
pected more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure 
than  I  could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudi- 
ating it,  1  gave  dissatisfaction,  if  not  offense,  to  many 
whose  support  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this 
direction  is  still  upon  me,  and  is  increasing.  By 
conceding  what  i  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me  and, 
much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important 
point.  Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged 
your  attention  to  the  message  of  March  last.  Before 
leaving  the  capital,  consider  and  discuss  it  among 
yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as 
such  I  pray  you  consider  this  proposition  ;  and  at  the 
least  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  your  States 
and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  gov- 
ernment for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech 
you  that  you  do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common 
country   is   in   great  peril,   demanding  the  loftiest 
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views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief. 
Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to 
the  world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  mem- 
ories are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you, 
more  than  to  any  others,  the  privilege  is  given  to 
assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur,  and 
to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  President  ex- 
pected any  more  satisfactory  result  from  this 
last  appeal  to  the  border-State  representatives 
than  had  attended  his  previous  one.  He  had 
had  abundant  occasion  to  observe  their  course 
in  the  congressional  debates;  the  opportunity 
had  been  long  before  them  and  they  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  it;  amid  the  revolutionary 
impulse  and  action  which  were  moving  the 
whole  country  their  inaction  on  this  subject 
was  equivalent  to  resistance.  This  effort  there- 
fore, like  the  former  one,  proved  barren :  most 
of  them  answered  with  a  qualified  refusal; 
twenty  of  them  i  signed  a  written  reply  on  July 
14,  which,  while  it  pledged  an  unchangeable 
continuance  of  their  loyalty,  set  forth  a  num- 
ber of  mixed  and  inconsequential  reasons 
against  adopting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. They  thought  the  project  too  expensive. 
They  said  slavery  was  a  right  which  they  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  relinquish,  that  the  propo- 
sition had  never  been  offered  them  in  a  tangi- 
ble shape,  that  a  different  policy  had  been 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that 
radical  doctrines  had  been  proclaimed  and 
subversive  measures  proposed  in  Congress.  In 
short,  it  was  a  general  plea  for  non-action. 
Seven  others  ^  of  their  number  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress dissenting  from  the  conservative  views  of 
the  majority,  and  promising  that  "  We  will,  as 
far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  ask  the  people  of 
the  border  States  calmly,  deliberately,  and 
fairly  to  consider  yourrecommendations."  Two 
others'*  wrote  separate  replies  in  the  same  spirit; 
but  with  only  a  minority  to  urge  the  proposi- 
tion upon  their  people,  it  was  plain  from  the  first 
that  no  hope  of  success  could  be  entertained. 

EMAN'CIPATION   PROPOSED  AND  POSTPONED. 

Military  events  underwent  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1862.  During 
the  first  three  months  Union  victories  followed 
each  other  with  a  rapidity  and  decisiveness 
which  inspired  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the 

1  From  Kentucky,  .Senator  Garrett  Davis  and  Rep- 
resentatives Henry  Grider,  Aaron  Hardinfj,  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  George  \V.  Dunlap,  Robert  Mallory,  John  J. 
Crittenden, John  W.  Menzics,  and  James  S.  Jackson; 
from  .Missouri,  Senator  Robert  Wilson  and  Represen- 
tatives James  S.  Rollins,  William  A.  Hall,  Thomas  L. 
Price,  and  John  S.  I'hf-lps  ;  from  Maryland,  Repre- 
sentatives John  W.  Crisficld,  Edwin  H.  Webster,  Cor- 
nelius I..  L.  Lcary,  Francis  Thomas,  and  Charles  B. 
Calvert;  from  Virginia,  Senator  John  S.  Carlile. 


early  and  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Cheering  news  of  important  successes  came 
from  all  quarters  —  Mill  Springs  in  Kentucky, 
Roanoke  Island  in  North  Carolina,  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  in  Tennessee,  Pea  Ridge  in  Ar- 
kansas, Shiloh  in  Tennessee,  Island  No.  10  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  reduction  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  Louisiana,  and, 
finally,  what  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  victori- 
ous advance  by  McClellan's  army  upon  Rich- 
mond. In  the  month  of  May,  however,  this  tide 
of  success  began  to  change.  Stonewall  J  ackson's 
raid  initiated  a  series  of  discouraging  Union 
defeats,  and  McClellan's  formidable  advance 
gradually  changed  into  disastrous  retreat. 

No  one  noted  this  blighting  of  a  longed-for 
fruition  with  a  keener  watchfulness  and  more 
sensitive  suffering  than  did  President  Lincoln. 
As  the  military  interest  and  expectancy  gradu- 
ally lessened  at  the  circumference  and  slowly 
centered  itself  upon  the  fatal  circles  around  the 
rebel  capital,  his  thoughts  by  day  and  anxiety 
by  night  fed  upon  the  intelligence  which  the 
telegraph  brought  from  the  Union  camps  on 
the  Chickahominy  and  the  James.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  general  in  the  army  studied  his 
maps  and  scanned  his  telegrams  with  half  the 
industry — and,  it  may  be  added,  with  half  the 
intelligence  —  which  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  to  his. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  before  the 
catastrophe  finally  came  the  President  was  al- 
ready convinced  of  the  substantial  failure  of 
McClellan's  campaign  as  first  projected,  though 
he  still  framed  his  letters  and  telegrams  in  the 
most  hopeful  and  encouraging  language  that 
the  situation  would  admit.  But  aware  of  the 
impending  danger,  he  took  steps  to  secure  such 
a  reenforcement  of  the  army,  and  provide  for 
such  a  readjustment  of  the  campaign,  as  might 
yet  secure  the  final  and  complete  victory  which 
had  lain  so  temptingly  within  McClellan's 
grasp.  A  part  of  this  programme  was  the  con- 
solidation of  an  army  under  Pope.  The  culmi- 
nation of  disaster  doubtless  came  sooner  than 
bethought  possible.  McClellan  himself  did  not 
seem  apprehensive  of  sudden  danger  when  on 
June  26  he  telegraphed  : 

The  case  is  perhaps  a  difficult  one,  but  1  shall 
resort  to  desperate  measures,  and  will  do  my  best  to 
outmaneuver,  outwit,  and  outfight  the  enemy.  Do 
not  believe  reports  of  disaster,  and  do  not  be  discour- 

2  From  Missouri,  Representative  John  W.  Noell ; 
from  Kentucky,  Representative  Samuel  L.  Casey; 
from  Tennessee,  Representative  Andrew  J.  Clem- 
ents; from  Delaware,  Representative  George  P. 
Fisher  ;  from  Virginia,  Senator  Waiteman  T.  Willcy 
and  Representatives  William  G.  Brown  and  Jacob 
B.  Blair. 

'•''  Senator  John  B.  Henderson  of  Missouri  and  Rep- 
resentative Horace  Maynard  of  Tennessee. 
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aged  if  you  learn  that  my  comnuinications  are  cut 
off,  and  even  Yorktown  in  possession  of  tiie  enemy. 
Hope  for  the  best,  and  I  will  not  deceive  the  hopes 
you  formerly  placed  in  me.l 

This  was  the  language  of  a  man  still  possess- 
ing courage  and  faith,  but  the  events  of  the 
two  days  following  robbed  him  of  both.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  he  sent  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  his  memorable  telegram  already 
quoted,  which  was  a  mere  blind  cry  of  despair 
and  insubordination : 

I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  materia!  and  personnel 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  If  I  save  tliis  army  now,  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any 
other  persons  in  Washington.  You  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

The  kind  and  patient  words  with  which 
President  Lincoln  replied  to  this  unsoldierly 
and  unmanly  petulance,  and  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertions put  forth  by  the  War  Department  to 
mitigate  the  danger  with  all  available  supplies 
and  reenforcements,  have  been  related.  The 
incident  is  repeated  here  to  .show  that  the 
President  and  Cabinet  promptly  put  into  exe- 
cution a  measure  which  had  probably  been 
already  debated  during  the  preceding  days. 
The  needs  of  the  hour,  and  Lincoln's  plan  to 
provide  for  them,  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated 
than  in  the  two  letters  which  follow,  the  first 
of  which,  Avritten  on  this  28th  day  of  June, 
he  addressed  to  his  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
evidently  written  in  a  moment  of  profound 
emotion  produced  by  McClellan's  telegram, 
for  nowhere  in  all  his  utterances  is  there  to 
be  found  a  stronger  announcement  of  his  de- 
termination to  persevere  unfalteringly  in  the 
public  and  patriotic  task  before  him : 

My  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  war  is 
about  as  follows  :  The  evacuation  of  Corinth  and 
our  delay  by  the  flood  in  the  Chickahominy  have 
enabled  the  enemy  to  concentrate  too  much  force  in 
Richmond  for  JVlcClellan  to  successfully  attack.  In 
fact, there  soon  will  be  no  substantial  rebel  force  any- 
where else.  But  if  we  send  all  the  force  from  here 
to  McClellan,  the  enemy  will,  before  we  can  know 
of  it,  send  a  force  from  Richmond  and  take  Wash- 
ington. Or  if  a  large  part  of  the  Western  army  be 
brought  here  to  McClellan,  they  will  let  us  have 
Richmond,  and  retake  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, etc.  What  should  be  done  is  to  hold  what 
we  have  in  the  West,  open  the  Mississippi,  and  take 
Ciiattanooga  and  east  Tennessee  without  more. 
A  reasonable  force  should,  in  every  event,  be  kept 
about  Washington  for  its  protection.  Then  let  the 
country  give  us  a  hundred  thousand  new  troops  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  which,  added  to  McClel- 
lan directly  or  indirectly,  will  take  Richmond  with- 
out endangering  any  other  place  which  we  now 
hold,  and  will  substantially  end  the  war.    1  expect 

1  McClellan  to  Stanton,  June  26,  1S62,  12  M.  ^Var 
Records. 

2  Unpul>li.shed  MS. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 40. 


to  maintain  this  contest  until  successful,  or  till  I  die, 
or  am  conquered,  or  my  term  expires,  or  Congress 
or  the  country  forsake  me  ;  and  I  would  publicly 
appeal  to  the  country  for  this  new  force,  were  it 
not  that  I  fear  a  general  panic  and  stampede  would 
follow,  so  hard  is  it  to  have  a  thing  understood  as 
it  really  is.  I  think  the  new  force  should  be  all,  or 
nearly  all,  infantry,  principally  because  such  can  be 
raised  most  cheaply  and  quickly.'^ 

This  letter  was  of  course  not  needed  for  the 
personal  information  of  Mr.  Seward,  but  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  rea.ssure 
those  who  might  doubt  the  President's  courage 
and  determination.  The  other  letter,  written 
in  advance  and  dated  the  30th,  was  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  loyal  States.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  Cor- 
inth by  the  National  forces  has  enabled  the  in- 
surgents to  concentrate  a  large  force  at  and  about 
Richmond,  which  place  we  must  take  with  the 
least  possible  delay  ;  in  fact,  there  will  soon  be  no 
formidable  insurgent  force  except  at  Richmond. 
With  so  large  an  army  there  the  enemy  can  threaten 
us  on  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere.  Until  we  have 
reestablished  the  National  authority,  all  these  places 
must  be  held,  and  we  must  keep  a  respectable  force 
in  front  of  Wasiiington.  But  this,  from  the  dimin- 
ished strength  of  our  army  by  sickness  and  casual- 
ties, renders  an  addition  to  it  necessary  in  order  to 
close  the  struggle  which  has  been  prosecuted  for  the 
last  three  months  with  energy  and  success.  Rather 
than  herald  the  misapprehension  of  our  military  con- 
dition and  of  groundless  alarm  by  a  call  for  troops 
by  proclamation,  1  have  deemed  it  best  to  address 
you  in  this  form.  To  accomplish  the  object  stated, 
we  require,  without  delay,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  including  those  recently  called  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Thus  reenforced,  our  gallant 
army  will  be  enabled  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  Government  and  the  people. 2 

Armed  with  these  letters,  Mr.  Seward  pro- 
ceeded hastily  to  New  York  City.  The  brief 
coiTespondence  which  ensued  indicates  the 
progressive  steps  and  success  of  his  mission. 
On  this  same  30th  of  June  he  telegraphed 
from  New  York  to  Secretary  Stanton : 

Am  getting  a  foundation  for  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Shall  have  an  impor- 
tant step  to  communicate  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning.  Governors  Morgan  and  Curtin  he.e,  and 
communicate  with  others  by  telegraph.  Let  me  have 
reliable  information  when  convenient,  as  it  steadies 
my  operations.  .  .  .  Will  you  authorize  me  to 
promise  an  advance  to  recruits  of  ^25  of  the  $100 
liounty  ?  It  is  thought  here  and  in  Massachusetts 
that  without  such  payment  recruiting  will  be  very 
difficult,  and  with  it  probably  entirely  successful.2 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  on  the 
following  day : 

The  existing  law  does  not  authorize  an  advance 
of  the  bounty.  .  .  .  Discreet  persons  here  sug- 
gest that  the  call  should  be  for  300,000  men, — 
double  the  number  you  propose, — as  the  waste  will 
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be  large.  Consider  the  matter.  The  President  has 
not  come  into  town  yet ;  when  he  arrives  you  will 
receive  his  answer. 

Ltiter  in  the  day  he  added  to  the  above : 

The  President  approves  your  plan,  but  suggests 
200,000,  if  it  can  be  done  as  well  as  the  number  you 
mention. 1 

It  is  probable  that  a  further  discussion,  and 
perhaps  also  further  information  of  the  disaster 
and  despondency  on  the  Peninsula,  brought 
more  fully  to  the  minds  of  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  ^^'ar  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  the 
need  of  decisive  action ;  for  Mr.  Stanton  sent 
a  third  telegram  to  Mr.  Seward,  saying : 

Your  telegram  received.  I  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  ordering  the  §23  bounty  out  of  the  nine  mill- 
ions [appropriation]  at  all  hazards,  and  you  may  go 
on  that  basis.  I  will  make  and  telegraph  the  order  in 
an  hour.    The  President's  answer  has  already  gone.l 

Mr.  Seward's  answer  to  this  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  under  the  circumstances : 

The  Governors  respond,  and  the  Union  Commit- 
tee approve  earnestly  and  unanimously.  .  .  Let 
the  President  make  the  order,  and  let  both  papers 
come  out  [in]  to-morrow  morning's  papers,  if  possi- 
ble. The  number  of  troops  to  be  called  is  left  to 
the  President  to  fix.  No  one  proposes  less  than 
200,000;  make  it  500,000  if  you  wish.  They  say  it 
may  be  pOO,ooo  if  the  President  desires.  Get  the  ^25 
advance  fixed,  and  let  the  terms  be  made  known. i 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  July  2  there 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  formal  corre- 
spondence, purporting  to  be  the  voluntary  re- 
quest of  eighteen  governors  of  loyal  States  to 
the  President, 

that  you  at  once  call  upon  the  several  States  for 
such  numbers  of  men  as  may  be  required  to  fill  up 
all  military  organizations  now  in  the  field,  and  add 
to  the  army  heretofore  organized  such  additional 
numbers  of  men  as  may,  in  your  judgment,  be  neces- 
sary to  garrison  and  hold  all  of  the  numerous  cities 
and  military  positions  that  have  been  captured  by 
our  armies.  .  .  .All  believe  that  the  decisive 
moment  is  near  at  hand,  and  to  that  end  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  desirous  to  aid  promptly 
in  furnishing  all  reenforcements  that  you  may  deem 
needful  to  sustain  our  Government. 

To  which  the  President's  reply  announced : 

Gentlemen:  Fully  concurring  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  views  expressed  to  me  in  so  patriotic  a  manner 
by  you  in  the  communication  of  the  28th  day  of 
June,  I  have  decided  to  call  into  the  service  an  ad- 
ditional force  of  300,000  men. 

"  It  was  thought  safest  to  mark  high  enough,"  ^ 
said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  private  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  of  New  York ;  while  in  another 
private  circular  to  all  the  governors  he  ex- 
plained his  desire  a  little  more  fully. 

1  Unpublished  MS. 


I  should  not  want  the  half  of  300,000  new  troops 
if  1  could  have  them  now.  If  1  had  50,000  addi- 
tional troops  here  now,  1  believe  1  could  substan- 
tially close  the  war  in  two  weeks.  But  time  is 
everything  ;  and  if  1  get  50,000  new  men  in  a  month 
I  shall  have  lost  20,000  old  ones  during  the  same 
month,  having  gained  only  30,000,  with  the  differ- 
ence between  old  and  new  troops  still  against  me. 
The  quicker  you  send,  the  fewer  you  will  have  to 
send.  Time  is  everything;  please  act  in  view  of 
this.  The  enemy  having  given  up  Corinth,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  check  us 
for  a  time  at  Richmond.! 

It  was  doubtless  the  sudden  collapse  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  Richmond  campaign  which  brought 
President  Lincoln  to  the  determination  to 
adopt  his  policy  of  general  military  emancipa- 
tion much  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
rearrangement  of  military  affairs  was  upon  him, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  involve 
a  revision  of  political  policy.  The  immediate 
present  was  provided  for  in  the  call  just  issued 
for  300,000  volunteers;  but  he  had  learned  by 
experience  that  he  must  count  new  possibilities 
of  delays  and  defeats,  and  that  his  determina- 
tion, so  recently  recorded,  to  "  maintain  this 
contest "  to  ultimate  triumph,  compelled  him 
to  open  new  sources  of  military  strength.  He 
recognized,  and  had  often  declared,  that  in 
a  republic  the  talisman  which  wrought  the 
wonders  of  statesmanship  and  the  changes 
of  national  destiny  was  public  opinion.  We 
now  know  that  in  the  use  of  this  talisman  he 
was  the  most  consummate  master  whose  skill 
history  has  recorded.  We  are  justified  in 
the  inference  that  his  foresight  had  perceived 
and  estimated  the  great  and  decisive  ele- 
ment of  military  strength  which  lay  as  yet 
untouched  and  unappropriated  in  the  slave 
population  of  the  South.  To  its  use,  how- 
ever, there  existed  two  great  obstacles — prej- 
udice on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  want 
of  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  His 
problem  was  to  remove  the  one  and  to  supply 
the  other.  For  the  first  of  these  difficulties 
the  time  was  specially  propitious  in  one  re- 
spect. In  the  momentary  check  and  embar- 
rassment of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  gen- 
erals, soldiers,  and  conservative  politicians 
would  tolerate  reprisal  upon  rebels  with  for- 
bearance if  not  with  favor ;  and  for  their  con- 
sent to  the  full  military  employment  of  the 
blacks  he  might  trust  to  the  further  change 
of  popular  sentiment,  the  drift  of  which  was 
already  so  manifest.  The  motive  which  would 
call  the  slaves  to  the  active  help  of  the  Union 
armies  lay  ready  made  for  his  use  —  indeed, 
it  had  been  in  steadily  increasing  action  from 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  till  now,  as  far  arid 
as  effectively  as  the  Government  would  per- 
mit. 
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McClellan's  change  of  base  occurred  about 
the  ist  of  July,  1862.  Lincoln's  final  appeal 
to  the  border  States  took  place  shortly  after- 
Avard,  on  July  12  ;  and  his  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  inevitable  wreck  of  slavery  in  the  stress  of 
war  doubdess  gathered  color  and  force  from 
recent  military  events.  Already,  before  the 
border-State  delegations  gave  him  their  written 
replies,  he  knew  from  their  words  and  bearing 
that  they  would  in  effect  refuse  the  generous 
tender  of  compensation ;  and  he  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  would  at  an  early  day  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  emancipate  the  sla,ves 
of  rebellious  States  by  military  proclamation. 
His  first  confidential  announcement  of  the  new 
departure  occurred  on  the  day  following  his 
interview  with  the  border-State  representatives, 
and  is  thus  recorded  in  the  diary  of  Secretary 
Welles : 

On   Sunday,   the    13th  of  July,    1862,   President 
Lincoln   invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  car- 
riage to  the  funeral  of  an  infant  child  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
Sea-etary  Seward  and  Mrs.   Frederick  Seward  were 
also  in  the  carriage.    Mr.  Stanton  occupied  at  that 
time,  for  a  summer  residence,  the  house  of  a  naval 
officer,   I  think  H.azzard,   some  two  or  three  miles 
west  or  north-westerly  of  Georgetown.    It  was  on 
this  occasion  and  on  this  ride    that  he  first  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Seward  and  myself  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipating  the   slaves   by   proclamation    in    case   the 
rebels  did  not  cease  to  persist  in  their  war  on  the 
Government  and  the  Union,  of  which  he  saw  no 
evidence.    He  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  gravity,  im- 
portance, and -delicacy  of  the   movement;  said  he 
had  given  it  much  thought,  and  had  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  military  necessity,  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  that 
we  must  free   the  slaves  or  be  ourselves  subdued, 
etc.,    etc.     This   was,    he   said,    the   first    occasion 
where  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  any  one, 
and  wished  us  to  frankly  state  how  the  proposition 
struck  us.  Mr.  Seward  said  the  subject  involved  con- 
sequences so  vast  and  momentous  that  he  should 
wish  to  bestow  on  it  mature  reflection  before  giving 
a  decisive  answer ;    but  his  present  opinion  inclined 
to  the  measure  as  justifiable,  and  perhaps  he  might 
say  expedient  and  necessary.    These  were  also  my 
views.    Two  or  three  times  on  that  ride  the  subject, 
which  was  of  course  an  absorbing  one  for  each  and 
all,  was  adverted  to,  and  before  separating,  the  Pres- 
ident desired  us  to  give  the  subject  special  and  de- 
liberate attention,  for  he  was  earnest  in  the  conviction 
that  something  must  be  done.    It  was  a  new  depart- 
ure for  the  President,  for  until  this  time,  in  all  our 
previous  interviews,  whenever  the  question  of  einan- 

1  War  Department, 
Washington,  July  22,  1S62. 
First.  Ordered  that  military  commanders  within  the 
States  of  Virsjinia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas 
in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for 
their  several  commands,  for  supplies,  or  for  other  mili- 
tary purposes  ;  and  that  while  proi^erty  may  be  de- 
stroyed for  proper  military  objects,  none  shall  be  de- 
stroyed in  wantonness  or  malice. 


cipation  or  the  mitigation  of  slavery  had  been  in 
any  way  alluded  to,  he  had  been  prompt  and  em- 
phatic in  denouncing  any  interference  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  with  the  subject.  This  was,  1  think, 
the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  all 
of  whom,  including  the  President,  considered  it  a 
local  domestic  question  appertaining  to  the  States 
respectively  who  had  never  parted  with  their  au- 
"thority  over  it.  But  the  reverses  before  Richmond, 
and  the  formidable  power  and  dimensions  of  the  in- 
surrection, which  extended  through  all  the  slave  States 
and  had  combined  most  of  them  in  a  confederacy  to 
destroy  the  Union,  impelled  the  Administration  to 
adopt  extraordinary  measures  to  preserve  the  national 
existence.  The  slaves,  if  not  armed  and  disciplined, 
were  in  the  service  of  those  who  were,  not  only  as 
field  laborers  and  producers,  but  thousands  of  them 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  armies  in  the  field,  em- 
ployed as  waiters  and  teamsters,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions and  intrenchments  were  constructed  by  them. 

Within  the  next  four  days  Congress  finished 
its  business  and  adjourned,  the  Confiscation 
Act  being  an  important  part  of  its  final  work. 
The  President,  as  we  have  seen,  signed  the  bill 
with  its  amendatory  resolution,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  practical  duty  of  enforcing  its  provisions 
through  military  directions  and  orders  in  fur- 
ther detail.  It  has  been  explained  how  the 
Confiscation  Act  and  other  laws  broadened  and 
multiplied  the  forfeitures  of  title  to  slaves  for 
the  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion.  _  We  have 
the  evidence  of  the  President's  written  com- 
ments that  he  considered  these  penalties  just 
and  the  imposition  of  them  constitutional.  In 
the  administration  of  the  laws  thus  enacted 
there  therefore  remained  to  be  examined  only 
the  convenience  of  their  practical  enforcement 
and  the  general  effect  upon  pubhc  opinion  of 
the  policy  they  established. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  specific  reasoning 
of  President  Lincoln  upon  these  points.  We 
only  know  that  within  the  five  days  following 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  (July  17  to  July 
22, 1862)  his  mind  reached  its  final  conclusions. 
The  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  contains  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  what  occurred  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  July  21 : 

I  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  that  the 
President  had  been  profoundly  concerned  at  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  had  determined  to  take 
some  definite  steps  in  respect  to  military  action  and 
slavery.     He  had  prepared  several  orders,!  the  first 

Second.  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall 
employ  as  laborers,  within  and  from  said  States,  so  many 
persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be  advantageously 
used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  rea- 
sonable wae;es  for  their  labor. 

Third.  That  as  to  both  property  and  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent,  accounts  sh.all  be  kept  sufficiently  accu- 
rate and  in  detail  to  show  quantities  and  amounts,  and 
from  whom  both  property  and  such  persons  shall  have 
come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be 
made'in  proper  cases;  and  the  several  departments  of 
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of  which  contemplated  authority  to  commanders  to 
subsist  their  troops  in  the  hostile  territory ;  the 
second,  authority  to  employ  negroes  as  laborers  ; 
the  third,  requiring  that  both  in  the  case  of  property 
taken  and  of  negroes  employed  accounts  should  be 
kept  with  such  degree  of  certainty  as  would  enable 
compensat  on  to  be  made  in  proper  cases.  Another 
provided  for  the  colonization  of  negroes  in  some 
tropical  country.  A  good  dea^  of  discussion  took 
place  upon  these  points.  The  first  order  was  uni- 
versally approved.  The  second  was  approved  en- 
tirely, and  the  third  by  all  except  myself.  I  doubted 
the  expediency  of  attempting  to  keep  account  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  rebel  States.  The 
colonization  project  was  not  much  discussed.  The 
Secretary  of  War  presented  some  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Hunter,  in  which  he  advised  the  department 
that  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
troops  to  reenforce  General  McClellan  rendered  it 
highly  important  that  he  should  be  immediately 
authorized  to  enlist  all  loyal  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  complexion.  Messrs.  Stanton,  Seward,  and 
myself  expressed  ourselves  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and 
no  one  expressed  himself  against  it.  (Mr.  Blair  was 
not  present.)  The  President  was  not  prepared  to 
decide  the  question,  but  expressed  himself  as  averse 
to  arming  negroes. l 

This  Cabinet  discussion  came  to  no  final  con- 
clusion, and  we  learn  from  the  same  diary  that 
on  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1862, — 
which  was  regular  Cabinet  day, —  the  subject 
was  resumed.  Further  conference  was  had 
on  organizing  negro  regiments,  but  Lincoln 
decided  that  the  moment  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  this  policy  could  be  safely  entered  upon. 
Writes  Chase : 

The  impression  left  upon  "my  mind  by  the  whole 
discussion  was,  that  while  the  President  thought 
that  the  organization,  equipment,  and  arming  of 
negroes  like  other  soldiers  would  be  productive  of 
more  evil  than  good,  he  was  not  unwilling  that  com- 
manders should,  at  their  discretion,  arm,  for  purely 
defensive  purposes,  slaves  coming  within  their  lines. 

But  on  the  kindred  pohcy  of  emancipation  the 
President  had  reached  a  decision  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  views  of 
his  entire  Cabinet.  Probably  greatly  to  their 
surprise,  he  read  to  them  the  following  draft 
of  a  proclamation  warning  the  rebels  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  Confiscation  Act, 
and  while  renewing  his  tender  of  compensa- 
tion to  loyal  States  which  would  adopt  gradual 
abolishment,  adding  a  summary  military  order, 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  declaring  free  the 
slaves  of  all  States  which  might  be  in  rebellion 
on  January  i,  1863.  The  text  of  this  first  draft 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  here 
printed  for  the  first  time: 

this  Government  shall  attend  to  and  perform  their  ap- 
propriate parts  towards  the  execution  of  these  orders. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

ErJWiN   M.   ^wmo^.  Secretary  of  War. 
1  Warden,  "  Life  of  .S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  439! 


In  pursuance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  oi 
Congress  entitled,  "An  act  to  suppress  insurrectioB 
and  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  17,  1862,  and  which  act  and  the 
joint  resolution  explanatory  thereof  are  herewith 
published,  1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all 
persons  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sixth  sec- 
tion to  cease  participating  in,  aiding,  countenancing, 
or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
return  to  their  proper  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
on  pain  of  the  forfeitures  and  seizures,  as  within 
and  by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

And  I  hereby  make  known  that  it  is  my  purpose, 
upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  for  tender- 
ing pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  choice  or  rejection  of 
any  and  all  States,  which  may  then  be  recogniz- 
ing and  practically  sustaining  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  may  then  have  volun- 
tarily adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt, 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  such  State 
or  States;  that  the  object  is  to  practically  restore, 
thenceforward  to  be  maintained,  the  constitutional 
relation  between  the  General  Government  and  each 
and  all  the  States  wherein  that  relation  is  now  sus- 
pended or  disturbed  ;  and  that  for  this  object  the 
war,  as  it  has  been,  will  be  prosecuted.  And  as  a 
fit  and  necessary  military  measure  for  effecting  this 
object,  1,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  do  order  and  declare  that 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  States 
wherein  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  then  be  practically  recognized,  sub- 
mitted to  and  maintained,  shall  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  be  free. 2 

Of  the  Cabinet  proceedings  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  momentous  document  we 
have  unfortunately  only  very  brief  memoranda. 
Every  member  of  the  council  was,  we  may  in- 
fer, bewildered  by  the  magnitude  and  boldness 
of  the  proposal.  The  sudden  consideration  of 
this  critical  question  reveals  to  us  with  vivid- 
ness the  diflerence  in  mental  reach,  readiness, 
and  decision  between  the  President  and  his 
constitutional  advisers.  Only  two  of  the  num- 
ber gave  the  measure  their  unreserved  concur- 
rence, even  after  discussion.  It  is  strange  that 
one  of  these  was  the  cautious  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  representative  of  the  conservative 
faction  of  the  slaveholding  State  of  Missouri, 
and  that  the  member  who  opposed  the  meas- 
ure as  a  whole,  and  proposed  to  achieve  the 
result  indirectly  through  the  scattered  and  di- 
vided action  of  local  commanders  in  military 
departments,    was   the    antislavery    Secretary 

2  The  indorsement  on  the  above  paper,  also  in  Lin- 
coln's own  handwriting,  is  as  follows  :  "  Emancipation 
proclamation  as  first  sketched  and  shown  to  the  Cabi- 
net in  July,  1862."  The  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  shows 
the  exact  date  to  have  been  July  22,  1862. 
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"  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  representing  per- 
ns more  nearly  than  any  other  the  abohlion 
xtion  of  the  free  State  of  Ohio.  All  were  as- 
Dnished,  except  the  two  to  whom  it  had  been 
lentioned  a  week  before.  None  of  the  others 
,ad  even  considered  such  a  step.  But  from 
he  mind  and  will  of  President  Lincoln  the 
[letermination  and  announcement  to  his  Cabi- 
het  came  almost  as  complete  in  form  and  cer- 
lain  in  intention  on  that  memorable  Tuesday 
pf  July  as  when,  two  months  later,  it  was  given 
to  the  pubhc,  or  as  officially  proclaimed  on  the 
Succeeding  New  Year's  Day,  an  irrevocable 

executive  act.  •      \      ^      a 

A  fragmentary  memorandum  m  the  hana- 
writing  of  Secretary  Stanton  shows  us  distinctly 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  assembled  coun- 
cil. The  manuscript  is  here  reproduced  as 
nearly  as  the  types  conveniendy  permit.  The 
very  form  of  the  record  shows  the  Secretary  s 
strong  emotion  and  interest  in  the  discussion : 

Tuesday,  July  22. 
The  President  proposes  to  issue  an  order  declaring 
that,  all  Slaves  in  states  in  rebellion  on  the  

day  of ^     ..    • 

The  Attorney-General  and  Stanton  are  for  its  im- 
mediate promulgation.  ,     •      ^  f 

Seward  against  it ;  argues  strongly  in    favor  ol 
cotton  and  foreign  governments. 

Chase  silent. 

\Yelles  

Seward  argues Thatforeign  nations  will  inter- 
vene to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  sake  ot 
cotton.  Argues  in  a  long  speech  against  its  imme- 
diate promulgation.  Wants  to  wait  tor  troops 
Wants  Halleck  here.  Wants  drum  and  fife  and 
public  spirit.  We  break  up  our  relations  with  tor- 
eign  nations  and  the  production  of  cotton  for  sixty 

years.  ,  j 

Chase Thinksitameasureofgreat danger,  and 

would  lead  to  universal  emancipation The  meas- 
ure goes  beyond  anything  I  have  recommended. 

The  omissions  in  this  bit  of  historical  manu- 
script are  exceedingly  provoking,  but  some  of 
them  are  supplied  by  President  Lincoln  s  own 
narrative,  recorded  and  published  by  the  artist 
Carpenter,  whose  application  for  permission  to 
paint  his  historical  picture  of  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  called  it  forth  : 

'qthadgottobe,"saidhe  [Mr. Lincoln], "midsum- 
mer 1S62.  Things  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope 
on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing  ; 
that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must 
change  our  tactics,  or  lose  the  game.  1  now  deter- 
mined upon  the  adoption  of  the  emancipation  pol- 

1  Carpenter,  "  Six  Months  at    the  White   House," 

2  On  this  point  the  President  is  reported  as  saying: 
«  Secretary  Chase  wished  the  language  stronger  in 
reference  to  the  arming  of  the  blacks."  (Carpenter, 
"  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,"  p.  21  )  If  these 
were   his  words,  his  memory  was    slightly  at    tault. 


icv;  and  without  consultation  with,  or  the  knowl- 
edoeof,  the  Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of 
the  proclamation,  and,  after  much  anxious  thought, 
called  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject.    .     .    . 
All  were  present  excepting  Mr.  Blair,  the  Po.tmas- 
ter-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  opening  of  the 
discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.    I  said  to  the 
Cabinet  that  1  had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had 
not  called  them  together  to  ask  their  a4vice,  but  to 
lav  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation  before  them, 
suese^ions  as  to   which  would  be  in  order  after 
thev  had  heard  it  read.    Mr.  Lovejoy  was  in  error 
when  he  informed  you  that  it  excited  no  comment 
excepting  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Seward.    Various 
suggestions  were  offered."! 

At  this  point  we  interrupt  the  President's 
relation  a  moment  to  quote  in  its  proper  se- 
quence the  exact  comment  offered  by  Secretary 
Chase,2  as  recorded  in  his  diary : 

I  rChasel  said  that  I  should  give  to  such  a  meas- 
ure my  cordial  support,  but  I  should  prefer  tha  no 
new  expression  on  the  subject  of  compensation 
should  be  made  ;  and  1  thought  that  the  measure 
of  emancipation  could  be  much  better  and  more 
quietly  accomplished  by  allowing  generals  to  organ- 
ize and  arm  the  slaves  (thus  avoiding  depredat  on 
and  massacre  on  one  hand,  and  support  to  the  in- 
surrection on  the  other),  and  by  directing  the  com- 
manders of  departments  to  proclaim  emancipatioii 
within  their  districts  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  l 
regarded  this  as  so  much  better  than  inaction  on  the 
subject,  that  I  should  give  it  my  entire  support--^ 


The  President's  narrative  continues 
"Mr  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administratiori 
the  fall  elections.    Nothing,    however,  was  offered 
that  I  had  not  fully  anticipated  and  settled  in  my 
own  mind  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.    He  said 
in  substance,  '  Mr.  President,  1  approve  of  the  proc- 
lamation, but  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue 
at  this  j  uncture.    The  depression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated   reverses,  is  so  great 
that  1  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.    It  may 
be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  gov- 
ernment, aery  for  help  ;   the  Government  stretching 
forth    its    hands  to    Ethiopia,    instead  of   Ethiopia 
stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.'    His 
idea  "  said  the  President,  "was  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat.     [This  was 
his    precise    expression.]      'Now,'    continued    Mr. 
Sewad,  '  while  I  approve  the  measure,  1  suggest, 
sir    that  you  postpone  its  issue  until  you  can  give 
it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  success,  in- 
stead of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon 
the    greatest  disasters  of   the  war.'"    Mr    Lincoln 
continued  :  "The  wisdom  of  the  view  ot  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great  lorce.    It 
was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thoiight 
upon  the  subject,  1  had  entirely  overlooked.    The 

There  was  nothing  in  the  proposed  proclamation  of 
enrancipation  about  arming  the  blacks.  That  branch 
of  the  discussion,  while  it  occurred  at  the  same  time, 
had  exclusive  reference  to  the  military  order  quoted 
on  pa^e  291,  also  then  under  consideration. 
3  Warden,  «  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  44°- 
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result  was  that  I  put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation 
aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting 
for  victory." 

Instead  of  the  proclamation  thus  laid  away, 
a  short  one  was  issued  three  days  after,  simply 
containing  the  warning  required  by  the  sixth 
section  of  the  Confiscation  Act.  The  already 
quoted  military  order  to  make  seizures  under 
the  act  had  been  issued  on  the  day  when  the 


proclamation  was  discussed  and  postponer 
meanwhile  the  Government,  by  its  new  militag 
arrangements,  sending  reenforcements  to  Ml  j 
Clellan,  organizing  a  new  army  under  PopeJ 
and  calHng  Halleck  from  the  West  to  exercise 
a_  superior  and  guiding  control  over  a  com- 
bined campaign  towards  Richmond,  seemed  to 
have  provided   the  needful  requirements  for 
early  and  substantial  success. 


Lincoln    as   a   Military   Man.* 

'pHE  recent  publication  in  The  Century,  in  the 
1  Xicolay  and  Hay  history  of  Abraham  Lincohi,  of 
documents,  letters,  etc.  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the 
public  has  shown  the  phenomenal  superiority  in  civil 
matters  of  this  man  of  men  to  his  associates  and  his 
surroundings.  Whether  as  a  publicist,  diplomate, 
statesman,  constitutional  lawyer,  or  "politician,"  he 
had  no  equal  in  those  fateful  and  momentous  days 
from  1861  to  1865.  ^ 

There  are  some  who  estimate  his  military  ability  as 
equal  to  his  civil.  My  own  reading  of  and  acquaint- 
ance wuh  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  led  me  to  enter- 
tam  thisopmion  some  years  since,  albeit  my  judgment 
.n  such  matters  is  not  entitled  to  weight  enough  to 
warrant  its  publication.  ^ 

But  of  all  war-students  none  was  so  well  qualified 
to  speak  u-ith  authority  on  this  point  as  ?he  late 
Colonel  Robert  X.  .Scott.  His  intimate  personal  ac! 
quaintance  with  the  prominent  actors  in  that  war,  his 
^aned  persona  experience  of  military  seryice,  and, 
above  all,  his  relation  to  and  familiarity  with  the  «  Re- 

aulhoritj  ''°     ''"  ^""  '""  ''"  "S'^'  '"^  'P'^^  -th 
Having  to  call  upon  him  some  years  since  at  his 

Jwtn  ■  ''^"''  '^'  ^"^'"^^^  '"  ^^"^'  1^^  natu- 

ral y  to  some  discussion  of  the  leaders  of  the  army 

Colonel  .Scott  showed  me  letters,  tables,  and  docJ: 
ments.  then  unpublished,  that  led  him  to  certain  con- 
clusions ,n  respect  to  certain  men.  Then  looking  up 
he  sa.d,  with  enthusiasm  and  yehemence,  «]  tell  you 

Unr^^'  "'ff'V-  "^'"'"'^  '"""  ''''  '^^^  ^''^s  Abraham' 
o     'n-^      ?  ^-claimed  for  him,of course,  knowledg^ 

said  Lincoln  "was  more  uniformly  right  and  less  frc- 
quently  wrong  than  any  man  we  had  " 
Wa.hikctov,  n.  C.  /,,   ^   ^ 

OrTc!l'j7' "  ,',*'"^'  t"-  °'  '^-h.-.t  I  have  boon, 

h-i  ^*""  ***=<='-  ''"  brackish  though  they 

So  mid,.  W  withered  w«tc  oflife,  .ho«e  tears  would  flow  tome. 


WA|i 


MEMORANDA    ON    THE    CIVIL    .... 

General  Buell  attempts  to  show  a  ""sudden  change  " 
on  the  part  of  General  Mitchel  "  from  easy  assurance 
to  anxious  uncertainty."  In  speaking  of  Mitchel's  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  capture  of  Bridge- 
port, Buell  quotes  : 

' '  This  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  can  now  occupy  Hunts- 
ville  in  perfect  security,  while  all  of  Alabama  north  of  the 
Tennessee  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union."  Stan- 
ton [continues  Buell]  answered  his  glowing  dispatches 
naturally,  "Your  spirited  operations  afford  great  satis- 
faction to  the  President."  Three  days  after  Mitchel's 
dispatch  as  quoted,  he  telegraphed  Stanton,  May  4,  in 
explanation  of  some  unexpected  deyelopments  of  the 
enemy,  and  says:  "I  shall  soon  have  watchful  guards 
among  the  slaves  on  the  plantations  from  Bridgeport  to 
Florence,  and  all  who  communicate  to  me  valuable  in- 
formation I  have  promised  the  protection  of  my  Govern- 
ment. Should  my  course  in  this  particular  be  disapproved, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  hold  my  position.  I  must 
abandon  the  line  of  railway,  and  northern  Alabama  falls 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  reenforcements 
have  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  am  promised  none  except 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  a  company  of  scouts,  neither 
of  which  have  reached  me.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
military  and  political  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  yield 
up  one  inch  of  the  territory  we  have  conquered."  And 
again  the  same  day  :  "  I  have  promised  protection  to  the 
slaves  who  have  given  me  valuable  assistance  and  infor- 
mation. If  the  Government  disapproves  of  what  I  have 
done,  I  must  receive  heavy  reenforcements  or  abandon 
my  position." 

General   Buell   stops,   in  quoting,  at   the   pith  of 
Mitchel's  dispatch.     After  the  word  "  position  "  the 
dispatch  ends  :  "  With  the  aid  of  the  negroes  in  7vatcl 
ing  the  river,  I  feel  myself  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  tl  „ 
enefuyJ''' 
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If  nothing  more,  it  is  necessary  that  the  discipline  of 
your  command  shall  be  vindicated.  You  will  therefore 
cause  the  negroes,  if  still  in  your  camp,  to  be  arrested 
and  held  unul  12  o'clock  to-morrow.  If  in  that  time  the 
owners  or  their  agents  shall  call  for  them,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  take  them  away,  and,  if  necessary,  will  be 
I)rotected  from  Iiarm  or  molestation.  If  they  do  not  call 
for  them,  you  will  release  and  expel  the  negroes  from 
your  camp,  and  in  future  no  fugitive  slaves  will  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  or  remain  iji  your  lines. 
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POPE  S    VIRGINIA    CAMPAIGN. 

N  order  to  understand  the  unfor- 
tunate consequence  of  the  long 
delay  of  McClellan  in  moving 
his  army  from  the  James  to  the 
Potomac,  a  few  words  of  retro- 
spect are  here  necessary.  On 
June  26,  1862,  General  John  Pope  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, consisting  of  the  corps  of  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell.  Fremont,  having  re- 
fused to  serve  under  his  junior,  was  reheved 
of  his  command,  and  his  place  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Franz  Sigel.  McDowell  and  Banks,  who 
might  with  much  more  reason  have  objected  to 
the  arrangement,  accepted  it  with  soldierly  and 
patriotic  promptness.  General  Pope,  though 
still  a  young  man,  was  a  veteran  soldier.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1842  at  West 
Point,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  had  had  a  great  success  in  the 
capture  of  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  had  made  a 
very  favorable  impression,  not  only  upon  the 
President  but  upon  most  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  remained  in  Washington  for  sev- 
eral weeks  after  having  been  assigned  to  his 
new  command,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  the  new  General-in-Chief,  and 
only  left  there  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  on  the  29th  of  July. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  President, 
being  deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  the  military 
situation,  and  desiring  to  obtain  the  best  ad- 
vice in  his  power,  had  made  as  privately  as 
possible  a  visit  to  General  Scott  in  his  retire- 
ment to  ask  his  counsel.  The  only  record  of 
this  visit  is  a  memorandum  from  Scott  approv- 
ing the  President's  own  plan  of  sending  Mc- 
Dowell's command  to  reenforce  McClellan 
before  Richmond,  a  plan  the  execution  of 
which  was  prevented  by  Lee's  attack.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  same  interview  the  ap- 
pointment of  Halleck  as  General-in-Chief  was 
again  suggested  by  General  Scott.  Secretary 
Chase  says  in  his  diary  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
no  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  consulted  in 
regard  to  it.-    The  appointment  w^hen  made 


was  received  with  general  approval.  Halleck 
was  not  McClellan,  which  was  sufficient  for 
the  more  vehement  opponents  of  that  general ; 
and  he  was  not  a  Republican,  which  pleased 
the  other  party.  In  fact  he  shocked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  saying  at  the  first 
Cabinet  meeting  he  attended,  "  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  much  of  the  negro."  If  Halleck 
never  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  at  first 
entertained  of  him,  he  at  least  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  great  office  with  intelHgence  and 
fidelity.  His  integrity  and  his  ability  were  alike 
undoubted.  His  deficiencies  were  rather  those 
of  temperament.  In  great  crises  he  lacked 
determination  and  self-confidence,  and  was 
always  more  ready  to  avoid  than  to  assume 
embarrassing  responsibility. 

General  Halleck  had  arrived  from  the  West, 
had  taken  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  on  July  23,  and  started  at  once  on 
a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  his 
return  from  the  James  the  question  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  removal  from  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  much  discussed  in  Admin- 
istration circles.  The  President  himself  was 
averse  to  it.  Secretary  Chase  was  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  Government  in  its 
favor.  He  urged  it  strongly  upon  General 
Halleck,  thinking  it  necessary  to  the  revival 
of  the  credit  of  the  country.  Halleck  agreed 
with  him  in  condemning  McClellan's  military 
operations,  but  thought  that  "  under  his  or- 
ders "  McClellan  "  would  do  very  well."  Pope, 
in  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, said  he  had  warned  the  President  that  he 
could  not  safely  command  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia if  its  success  was  to  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of  McClellan,  for  he  felt  assured  that 
his  cooperation  would  fail  at  some  time  when 
it  would  be  most  important.  But  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  upon  Halleck's  report,  to  with- 
draw McClellan  with  his  army.  On  the  30th, 
as  we  have  seen,  McClellan  was  ordered  to 
send  away  his  sick.  On  the  3d  of  August  he 
was  directed  to  move  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek. 
Reiterated  orders,  entreaties,  arguments,  and 
reproaches  were  all  powerless  to  hasten  his 

2  Secretary  Welles  says  Scott,  Stanton,  and  Pope 
favored  Halleck's  appointment. —  Lincoln  and Si-MinL 
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movements  or  to  bring  him  to  the  Potomac 
in  less  than  three  weeks.  His  first  troops, 
Reynolds's  division,  joined  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  23d  of  August. 

In  the  mean  time  Pope  had  begun  his  cam- 
paign with  an  error  of  taste  more  serious  than 
anv  error  of  conduct  he  ever  committed.  He 
had  issued  an  address  to  his  army  containing 
a  few  expressions  which  had  made  almost  all 
the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  his 
enemies.  1 

This  address,  which  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  encourage  and  inspirit  his  men,  was  re- 
ceived, to  Pope's  amazement,  with  a  storm  of 
angry  ridicule  which  lasted  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
and  verv  seriously  weakened  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  his  ti-oops  and  the  respect  of  the 
public.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  rendered  im- 
possible any  sincere  sympathy  and  support  from 
General  McClellan  and  those  nearest  to  him. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  there  had 
been  from  the  beginning  any  probability  of  a 
good  understanding  between  them.  From  the 
moment  Pope  arrived  fi-om  the  West  he  was  re- 
garded with  jealousy  by  the  friends  of  McClel- 
lan as  a  certain  rival  and  possible  successor. 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  when  McClellan 
made  his  first  intimation  of  a  change  of  base, 
Pope  had  suggested,  and  the  President  had 
conveyed  his  suggestion  to  McClellan,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  latter,  if  forced  to  leave 
the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  to  fall  back  on 
the  Pamunkey.  The  source  from  which  the 
suggestion  came  was  sufficient  to  insure  its 
rejection  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason. 
Pope  had  taken  great  pains  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  McClellan,  writing  him,  as  soon 
as  he  assumed  command,  a  long  and  cordial 
letter  giving  him  a  full  account  of  his  situation 
and  intentions,  and  inviting  his  confidence  and 
sympathy  in  return.  McClellan  answered  a 
few  days  later  in  a  briefer  letter,  in  which  he 
clearly  foreshadowed  an  intention  to  resist  the 
withdrawal  of  his  army  from  its  present  posi- 
tion. Handicapped  by  this  lack  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Pope  left  Washington  on  the  29th  of  July  to 
begin  his  work,  the  first  object  of  which  was 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of 
Gordonsville  to  assist   in  the  witlidrawal  of 


McClellan's  army  from  the  James.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  intention  Generals  Banks  anc 
Sigel  were  ordered  to  move  to  Culpeper  Couri 
House.  Banks  promptly  obeyed  his  orders, 
arriving  there  shortly  before  midnight  on  the 
8th  of  August.  Sigel,  from  some  mistake  as  tc 
the  road,  did  not  got  there  until  the  evening  olj 
the  next  day.  By  that  time  Banks  had  gone 
forward  to  Cedar  Mountain,  and  at  that  point] 
with  a  force  of  less  than  8000  men  of  all  arms, 
he  attacked  the  army  corps  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, consisting  of  Ewell's,  Hill's,  and  Jackson's 
divisions,  with  such  vigor  and  impetuosity  that 
he  came  near  defeating  them.  He  inflictec 
such  a  blow  upon  Jackson  as  to  give  him  ar 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  numbers ;  and  hear^j 
ing  two  days  afterwards  that  Banks  had  beer 
reenforced,  Jackson  thought  best  to  retire  t\ 
the  Rapidan. 

By  this  time  General  Lee,  having  becoi 
convinced  that  McClellan  was  about  to  lea\ 
the  Peninsula,  concluded  to  concentrate  a  larg 
force  upon  Pope's  advance,  to  attack  and  if  pc 
sible  to  destroy  it.  On  the  13th  of  August  Ge^ 
eral  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  the  Rapida 
with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and  Jacksod 
and  Stuart's  cavalry  corps.    General  Lee  diJ 
posed  of  an  army  of  about  55,000  men.    Pope,' 
finding  himself  so  greatly  outnumbered,  wisely 
retreated  behind  the  Rappahannock,  where  he 
established  himself  without  loss  on  the  20th  of 
August. 

Thus  far  Pope  had  made  no  mistake.  He 
had  succeeded  in  checking  the  advance  of 
Jackson,  in  withdrawing  such  a  force  of  the 
enemy  from  Richmond  as  to  leave  McClellan's 
retreat  unmolested,  and  had  established  his 
army  in  good  condition  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock.  Under  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Halleck  he  held  the  line  of  this  river  for 
eight  days,  repulsing  several  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  cross,  in  hope,  as  the  General-in-Chief 
said,  "  that  during  this  time  sufficient  forces 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  reach 
Aquia  Creek  to  enable  us  to  prevent  any 
further  advance  of  Lee,  and  eventually,  with  the 
combined  armies,  to  drive  him  back  upon 
Richmond."  ^  Baftled  in  his  repeated  attempts 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  front  of  Pope's 
position.  General  Lee  resolved  upon  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left  and  intrusted  it  to  Stone- 


1  ...  I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we 
have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies ;  from  an 
army  whose  business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary 
and  to  beat  him  when  found  —  whose  policy  has  Vjeen 
attack,  and  not  defense.  ...  I  presume  that  I  have 
been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  to 
lead  you  against  the  enemy;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
do  so,  and  that  speedily  ...  I  desire  you  to  dis- 
miss from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am 
sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue  amongst  you.  I  hear  con- 
stantly of  taking  strong  positions,  and  holding  them  ; 


of  lines  of  retreat,  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us 
discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position  that  a  sol- 
dier should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  which  he 
can  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us 
study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents, 
and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us 
look  before  us,  and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory 
are  in  the  advance;  disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the 
rear.  .  .  .  [Pope's  address  "To  the  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers of  the  Army  of  Virginia,"  July  14,  1862.] 
2  Halleck,  Report  of  Nov.  25,  1862.    War  Records. 
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vail  Jackson.  The  latter  executed  the  task 
vith  amazing  audacity  and  swiftness,  marching 
•ound  the  left  and  rear  of  the  Union  army 
hrough  the  villages  of  Amissville,  Orlean,  and 
^alem,  pouring  his  forces  through  Thorough- 
are  Gap  in  the  L>ull  Run  Mountains  and  strik- 
ng  Pope's  line  of  communication  and  a  valu- 
ible  depot  of  supplies  at  Manassas  Junction. 
!n>kson  retired  from  this  itlace  and  took  up 
lis  position  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
Vuyust  just  north  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike, 
icar  the  old  battlefield  of  Bull  Run.  Long- 
;troet's  corps  was  so  far  behind  Jackson  that  a 
apid  change  of  front  and  concentration  of  all 
hi-  troops  at  Pope's  and  Halleck's  disposal 
ui-ht  to  have  destroyed  Jackson,  isolated  as 
ic  was  from  the  rest  of  Lee's  army.  But  his 
K  ihiiion  was  not  ascertained  as  soon  as  it  should 
ia\  c  been.  Owing  to  causes  which  have  led 
'1  infinite  controversy,  the  Union  forces  were 
V  it  brought  together  with  the  energy  and  celer- 
i\  required,  and  therefore  it  came  about  that  in 
he  morning  of  August  29  Pope's  main  army 
r>nh-onted  Jackson  on  the  Warrenton  Pike  at 
ill  >veton  ;  Porter  was  some  three  miles  on  the 
el  t  near  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  and  Long- 
treet  was  on  the  march  from  Thoroughfare  Gap 
. '  effect  his  junction  with  Jackson's  right.  There 
\  a  >  still  an  opportunity  to  win  a  great  victory. 
( ieneral  Fitz  John  Porter,  when  at  Warren- 
on  Junction  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
Viigust,  had  received  an  order  from  General 
^ope  to  march  at  i  a.  iSi.  to  Bristoe  Station; 
)ut.  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  he 
lid  not  march  until  dawn.  This  delay,  how- 
•\  er,  had  as  yet  no  specially  disastrous  results, 
mil  would  probably  never  have  been  brought 
ntti  such  prominence  as  it  afterwards  assumed 
lad  it  not  been  for  the  light  which  it  was  sup- 
'i)-ed  to  cast  upon  subsequent  events.  Porter 
\a-.  however,  in  his  place  on  the  morning  of 
he  29th,  with  his  splendid  corps  in  fighting 
rim  some  distance  from  General  Pope's  left 
md  a  httle  in  rear  of  his  line  of  batde.  He  had 
)een  ordered  to  Centreville  the  night  before, 
)ut  his  orders  had  been  changed,  early  in  the 
norning,  to  proceed  to  Gainesville  instead.  No 
ime  haci  been  lost  by  this  change,  as  his  new 
jrder  found  him,  on  his  march,  at  Manassas 
[unction,  whence  he  pushed  out  his  column  on 
he  Gainesville  road  to  a  little  stream  called 
Dawkins  Branch,  where  he  halted. 
'  About  9  o'clock  General  Pope  issued  to 
McDowell  and  Porter  a  joint  order  1  directing 
hem  to  move  their  commands  towards  Gaines- 
,r"ille,  and  to  establish  communication  between 
I  hemselves  and  the  main  body  on  the  Warren- 
i:on  Turnpike.  General  McDowell  relates  in 
:iis  testimony  before  the  general  court-martial 
5f  Fitz  John  Porter  that  he  met  General  Porter 
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near  the  little  stream  just  mentioned,  about  five 
miles  from  Manassas  Junction  and  three  miles 
from  Gainesville.  They  had  some  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  joint  order,  and  McDowell 
communicated  to  Porter  a  dispatch  he  had  just 
received  from  (General  Buford,  to  the  eftect  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Confederate  troops 
was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Gaines- 
ville. Concluding  from  this  and  other  circum- 
stances that  tliere  was  immediate  need  of  the 
presence  of  one  of  them  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Union  army  then  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  at  Groveton,  McDow  ell 
resolved  to  take  his  troops  in  that  direcUon. 
On  leaving  General  Porter  he  said  to  him, 
"  You  put  your  force  in  here  and  I  will  take 
mine  up  the  Sudley  Springs  road  on  the  left  of 
the  troops  engaged  at  that  point."  McDowell 
reached  Pope  about  5  p.  m.  and  reported  to  him 
with  King's  division,  commanded  by  Hatch, 
as  King  was  suffering  from  a  severe  illness. 

The  battle  which  had  raged  all  day  between 
Pope's  and  Jackson's  armies  was  ebbing  to  its 
close,  neither  side  having  gained  any  decided 
advantage.  McDowell's  men  were  put  in  at 
the  left  of  the  line  for  the  last  sharp  hour  of 
fighting  ;  they  lost  heavily,  but  fought  with  the 
greatest  gallantry.  They  finally  retired  in  good 
order,  leaving  one  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, which  had  "  continued  to  fire,"  says  the 
Confederate  Colonel  Law,  "  until  my  men  were 
so  near  it  as  to  have  their  faces  burnt  by  its  dis- 
charges." At  4:30  Pope,  who  had  waited  all 
day  for  Porter's  flanking  attack  upon  Jackson's 
right  and  rear,  sent  Porter  a  peremptory  order 
directing  him  to  push  forward  into  action,  keep- 
ing his  right  in  communication  with  Pope's  left. 

There  is  much  discussion  whether  this  order 
was  delivered  at  5  or  6  o'clock.  Captain 
Douglas  Pope,  who  bore  it,  says  it  was  de- 
livered at  the  earlier  hour ;  General  Porter 
claims  that  it  was  an  hour  later ;  but,  at  all 
events.  Porter,  who  had  found  indications  of  a 
strong  force  in  his  front,  waited  in  }josition  till  it 
gi-ew  dark  and  then  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas  Junction.  That  night  General  Pope 
in  deep  exasperation  sent  an  order  to  Porter, 
couched  in  harsh  and  peremptory  terms,  direct- 
ing him  to  report  in  person  with  his  command 
on  the  field  for  orders.  Early  next  morning, 
August  30,  Porter  reported  with  all  of  his  com- 
mand but  one  brigade  ;  and  on  this  day  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  war,  the 
second  batUe  of  Bull  Run,  was  fouglit.  It 
was  a  battle  which  General  Pope  was  under 
no  necessity  of  fighdng.  He  might  easily  have 
retired  behind  Bull  Run  and  waited  until 
Franklin's  corps,  which  had  been  moving  from 
Alexandria  with  inexplicable  slowness,  had 
joined  him  and  replenished  his  supplies.  But 
the  reports  of  a  retreat  by  the  enemy,  the 
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admirable  fighting  qualities  of  his  troops  dis- 
played on  the  29th  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
fact  that  on  the  30th  he  had  Porter's  magnifi- 
cent corps  under  his  immediate  orders,  and 
more  than  all  perhaps  the  temperament  of  the 
man,  who  was  always  ready  to  fight  when 
there  was  a  fair  chance  for  him,  determined  him 
to  stay  where  he  was  and  to  risk  a  new  bat- 
de  on' that  historic  field.  He  made  a  mistake 
in  supposing  that  the  principal  force  against 
him  was  north  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike. 
He  placed,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  his  own  army 
on  that  side  and  attacked  with  great  energy 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Porter's  corps  fought 
with  its  old-rime  bravery;  but  his  troops  having 
come  within  the  range  of  the  enfilading  fire  of 
Longstreet's  guns,  the  attack  failed  on  the  left. 
Later,  Longstreet  advanced  on  the  Confederate 
right.  A  furious  struggle  took  place  for  the 
position  of  Bald  Hill,  west  of  the  Sudley  Springs 
road ;  and  later  Sykes's  regulars,  successfully 
defending  into  the  night  the  Henry  House 
Hill  from  the  assault  of  the  Confederates,  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  Union  army  across  the 
Stone  bridge  to  Centreville.  On  both  sides  it 
was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war. 

The  day  after  the  battle  General  Lee  made 
no  attempt  to  pursue  or  molest  Pope's  army ; 
but  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  September  he 
essayed  his  usual  flanking  experiment  with 
Jackson's  corps  upon  the  Union  right  wing  at 
Chantilly.  Pope  had  foreseen  this,  and  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  a  very  severe  action  took 
place,  beginning  at  sunset  and  terminating  in 
the  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  thun- 
der-storm. Jackson  had  gone  too  fast  and  too 
far.  He  was  readily  repulsed,  but  the  Union 
army  met  with  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of 
Generals  Philip  Kearny  and  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 
There  were  few  men  in  the  service  more  able, 
industrious,  modest,  and  faithful  than  Stevens ; 
and  Kearny  was  an  ideal  soldier  —  brave, 
cool,  patient,  and  loyal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ist.  Pope,  who  seemed 
far  more  dispirited  and  discouraged  by  the 
evident  hostility  towards  him  existing  among 
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2  A  board  of  three  general  officers  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  to  reexamine  the  case  acquitted 
General  Porter  of  all  blame  except  for  indiscreet  and 
unkind  criticism  of  his  superior  officer.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  restoring  him  to  the  army,  but 
it  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur,  who,  however,  re- 
moved Porter's  continuing  disabilities  by  an  Executive 
order.  After  the  accession  of  President  Cleveland  the 
bill  was  once  more  passed  and  this  time  approved  by 
the  President,  and  General  Porter  was  restored  to  his 
place  in  the  army  and  honorat)ly  retired. 

-*  In  a  letter  of  August  27th  to  Hurnside  from  War- 
renton Junction  he  says:  "  I  find  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween these  troops  and  ours.  ...  I  hear  that  they 
are  much  demoralized,  and  need  some  good  troops  to 
give  heart  and,  I  think,  head.  We  are  working  now  to 
get  behind  Bull  Run,  and  I  presume  will  be  there  in  a 


the  otficers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  than 
by  any  of  his  losses  in  battle,  had  telegraphed 
to  General  Halleck  his  opinion  that  the  army 
should  be  withdrawn  to  the  intrenchments  in 
front  of  Washington,  and  in  that  secure  place 
reorganized  and  rearranged.  "  When  there  is 
no  heart  in  their  leaders,"  he  says,  "  and  every 
disposition  to  hang  back,  much  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  the  men."  ^  These  orders  were 
given  the  next  day,  and  the  army  was  brought 
back  without  molestation. 

General  Pope  attributed  the  failure  of  this 
campaign  to  General  Porter's  inaction  and  his 
disobedience  of  orders  upon  the  27  th  and  29th, 
and  in  this  opinion  many  officers  of  the  highest 
rank  and  integrity  agreed.  The  general  court- 
martial  by  which  the  charges  were  considered 
found  General  Porter  guilty  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  cashiered.  He,  assured  of  his  own  integ- 
rity, persistently  protested  against  the  injustice 
of  this  sentence  and  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  have  it  reversed.-  It  became  in  a  certain 
sense  a  pohtical  question ;  and  when,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  the  Democratic  party  had 
gained  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Presidency,  General  Porter  was  restored 
to  his  former  position  in  the  army.  With  all  the 
testimony  adduced,  it  is  probable  that  Porter 
would  not  have  been  convicted  had  it  not 
been  for  his  own  letters  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  These  show  a  spirit 
of  contempt  and  scorn  for  his  superior  officer 
which  go  far  to  explain  his  behavior  on  this 
occasion.3  It  was  these  letters  which  fur- 
nished the  theory  of  the  prosecution  of  Porter: 
that  he  sincerely  felt  the  good  of  the  army  and 
of  the  country  required  that  Pope  should  be 
deposed  from  the  command  for  which  he  hon- 
estly believed  him  unfit,  and  that  McClellan 
should  have  his  old  army  back  again.  His 
magnificent  courage  and  conduct  on  other 
fields  have  a  tendency  to  blind  the  eyes  of  just 
criticism  in  this  matter ;  but  there  seems  no  re- 
semblance between  this  languid  soldier  of  the 
29th  of  August  and  that  son  of  thunder  who 
at  Beaver  Dam  and  Gaines's  Mill  withstood  the 

few  days  if  strategy  does  not  use  us  up.  The  strategy 
is  magnificent,  and  tactics  in  an  inverse  proportion.  .  .  . 
I  would  like  to  be  ordered  to  return  to  Fredericksburg. 
...  I  do  not  doubt  the  enemy  have  a  large  amount 
of  supplies  provided  for  them,  and  believe  they  have  a 
contempt  for  the  Army  of  Virginia.  I  wish  myself 
away  from  it  with  all  our  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
so  do  our  companions.  ...  If  you  can  get  me  away, 
please  do  so. "  Later  he  indulges  in  a  pardonable  pleas- 
antry at  the  expense  of  his  commander's  magnilocjuent 
address  to  his  troops:  "Our  line  of  communication  is 
taking  care  of  itself,  in  compliance  witli  orders."  On 
the  morning  of  the  29th  he  wrote:  "  I  hope  Mac  is  at 
work  and  we  shall  soon  be  ordered  out  of  this.  It  would 
seem,  from  proper  statements  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
was  wandering  round  loose ;  but  I  expect  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  which  is  more  than  any  one  here 
or  anywhere  knows." 
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onset  of  Lee  and  his  army  from  noon  to  night 
of  a  long  summer's  day,  with  the  same  men 
and  guns  who  were  idhng  in  the  shade  that 
afternooii  by  Dawkins  Branch.  What  he  gal- 
lantly and  gladly  did  for  the  glory  and  honor 
of  a  commander  he  loved  and  admired  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  when  the  glory  and  honor 
was  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  commander 
whom  he  hated  and  despised. 

General  Pope  regarded  the  inefficiency  of 
McClellan  in  forwarding  reenforcements  to 
him  from  Alexandria  as  another  important 
factor  in  his  failure.  He  says  in  his  report  that 
Reynolds's  division,  which  joined  him  on  the 
23d  of  August  at  Rappahannock  station,  and 
the  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Porter,  about 
18,000  between  them,  which  arrived  on  the 
26th  and  27th  at  Warrenton  Junction,  were 
"  all  of  the  91,000  veteran  troops  from  Har- 
rison's Landing  which  ever  drew  trigger  under 
my  command."  Franklin  and  Sumner  with 
20,000  efilectives  reported  to  him.  at  Centre- 
ville  too  late  to  redeem  the  campaign.  It  is 
a  fact  not  without  significance  that  the  last 
troops  which  joined  him  before  the  hard  fight- 
ing began  did  so  before  McClellan  took 
charge  at  Alexandria.  General  Sumner,  that 
brave  old  warrior  who  considered  it  a  per- 
sonal injury  to  be  kept  from  any  battlefield 
within  his  reach,  broke  out  in  hot  anger  when 
he  learned  that  McClellan  had  said  his  corps 
was  not  in  a  condition  for  fighting.  "  If  I  had 
been  ordered  to  advance  right  on,"  he  said 
afterwards,^  "  from  Alexandria  by  the  Little 
River  Turnpike,  I  should  have  been  in  that 
Second  Bull  Run  battle  with  my  whole  force." 
He  was  made  to  waste  forty-eight  hours  in 
camp  and  in  a  fruitless  march  to  the  Aque- 
duct bridge. 

In  the  matter  of  Franklin's  corps  the  cor- 
respondence of  General  McClellan  himself 
furnishes  the  most  undeniable  evidence  that 
he  did  not  think  best  to  hurry  matters  in  re- 
enforcing  Pope.  Halleck  on  the  27th  had 
telegraphed  him  the  probability  of  a  general 
battle.  "  Franklin's  corps,"  he  said,  "  should 
move  out  by  forced  marches,  carrying  three  or 
four  days'  provisions."  This  order  was  repeated 
later  in  the  day  in  more  urgent  terms,  that 
"  Franklin's  corps  should  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manassas  as  soon  as  possible."  Mc- 
Clellan answered,  not  that  Franklin  had  started, 
but  that  he  had  sent  orders  to  him  to  "  pre- 
pare to  march."  He  afterwards  discovered 
that  Franklin  was  in  Washington,  and  gave 
orders  to  place  the  corps  in  "  readiness  to 
move."  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  dispatches 
indicating  his  behef  that  it  might  be  better  for 
Franklin  not  to  go,  and  questioning  whether 

1  Sumner's  testimony.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 


Washington  was  safe ;  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  this  conviction  had  gained  such 
strength  in  his  mind  that  he  squarely  recom- 
mended that  the  troops  in  hand  be  held  for 
the  defense  of  the  capital.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  Halleck  telegraphed  direct  an  order 
to  Franklin  to  move  towards  Manassas,  but  at 
I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  McClellan 
replied,  "  The  moment  Franklin  can  be  started 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery,  he  shall 
go."  At  4:  10  o'clock  he  added:  "General 
Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  {<i\v 
minutes  the  condition  of  artillery  and  cavalry. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  move ;  may 
be  by  to-morrow  morning."  Halleck,  in  de- 
spair at  this  inertia,  had  telegraphed  at  3  :  30 
o'clock  :  "  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pu.sh- 
ing  as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards  Ma- 
nassas so  as  to  communicate  with  Pop»e  before 
the  enemy  is  reenforced."  To  this,  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  McClellan  answered  : 

Your  dispatch  received.  Neither  Franklin  or 
Sumner's  corps  is  now  in  condition  to  move  and 
fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  send 
them  now.     .     .     . 

At  night  General  Halleck,  with  vehement 
earnestness,  ordered  — 

There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Frank- 
lin's corps  towards  Manassas.  They  must  go  to-mor- 
row morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we  delay  too 
long,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all ;  for  Pope 
will  either  be  defeated  or  be  victorious  without  our 
aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry 
provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons  can  come  to 
their  relief. 

At  last  McClellan  answered  that  he  had  or- 
dered Franklin  to  march  at  6  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  He  then  enumerated  the  force  he 
had  in  hand, amounting  to  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  added,  with  a  naivete  which  in  view  of 
Halleck's  urgent  telegrams  for  two  days  would 
be  comical  if  the  consequences  had  not  been 
so  serious,  "If  you  wish  any  of  them  to  move 
towards  Manassas,  please  inform  me." 

On  the  29th  of  August  he  got  Franklin 
started,  but  still  j^rotested  against  the  order  to 
move  him,  and  continually  through  the  day 
sent  dispatches  suggesting  that  Franklin  should 
go  no  farther,  until  at  last  Halleck,  even  his 
excessive  patience  giving  way,  replied  at  3 
o'clock,  "  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far 
enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  I  am  tired  of  guesses."  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore 3  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  General 
McClellan  sent  the  following  extraordinary 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  to  do  him  jus- 
tice must  be  given  entire  : 

The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction  of 
Manassas  was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
enemy    were    evacuating   Centreville   and    retiring 
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towards  Thoroughfare  Gap.  This  by  no  means 
reliable.  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should 
be  adopted  :  tirst.  to  concentrate  all  our  available 
forces  to  open  communications  with  Pope  ;  second, 
to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once 
use  all  our  means  to  make  the  capital  perfectly  safe. 
No  middle  ground  will  now  answer.  Tell  me 
what  you  wish  me  to  do  and  1  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  it.  1  wish  to  know  what  my 
orders  and  authority  are.  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  will 
obey  whatever  orders  you  give.  I  only  ask  a  prompt 
decision,  that  I  may  at  once  give  the  necessary  or- 
ders.   It  will  not  do  to  delay  longer. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  transparent 
menace  of  this  dispatch.  Of  the  alternatives 
he  suggested,  he  meant  but  one.  By  his  pro- 
tests ot"  the  last  three  days,  as  well  as  by  his 
actions,  he  had  clearly  shown  his  disinclination 
to  attempt  to  open  communication  with  Pope. 
There  is  but  one  course,  therefore,  left  which 
commends  itself  to  his  judgment ;  that  is,  to 
leave  the  Army  of  Virginia  to  its  fate.  This  dis- 
patch was  sent  directly  to  the  President  in  an- 
swer to  a  request  from  him  for  news,  and  the 
President  replied,  one  must  confess,  with  more 
of  magnanimity  than  of  dignity : 

I  think  your  first  alternative,  "to  concentrate  all 
our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with 
Pope,"  is  the  right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control. 
That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck,  aided  by  your 
counsels. 

During  the  two  entire  days,  the  29th  and 
30th,  while  Pope  was  engaged  in  his  desperate 
struggle  at  Bull  Run  with  the  whole  of  Lee's 
army,  the  singular  interchange  of  telegrams 
between  Halleck  and  McClellan  continued  — 
the  one  giving  orders  growing  more  and  more 
peremptory  every  hour,  and  the  other  giving 
excuses  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  for  not 
obeying  them.  But  late  at  night  of  the  31st 
of  August,  when  the  fighting  was  virtually  over. 
General  Halleck,  upon  whom  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  past  week  had  had  a  most 
depressing  eftect,  suddenly  betrayed  that  weak- 
ness of  character  which  so  often  surprised  his 
friends,  and  sent  to  McClellan  a  dispatch 
breathing  discouragement  in  every  word,  in 
which,  saying  that  he  was  "  utterly  tired  out," 
he  begged  McClellan  "  to  assist  him  in  this 
crisis  with  his  ability  and  experience."  To  this 
General  McClellan  replied  with  unusual 
promptness  a  few  minutes  after  receiving  it, 
asking  for  an  interview  to  settle  his  position. 
In  a  letter  an  hour  later  he  gave  his  decided 
opinion  that  Pope  had  been  totally  defeated 
and  that  everything  available  should  be  drawn 
in  at  once  :  he  thinks  such  orders  should  be 
sent  immediately ;  he  has  no  confidence  in 
Pop^e's  dispositions ;  "  to  speak  frankly,"  he 
says, —  "and  the  occasion  refjuires  it, —  there 
appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  brains,  and 


I  fear  a  total  destruction  of  the  army."    He 
falls  back  again  into  his  sententious  strain : 

The  occasion  is  grave  and  demands  grave  meas- 
ures. The  question  is  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try. ...  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  nation  demand  that  Pope  shall  fall 
back  to-night  if  possible,  and  not  one  moment  is  to 
be  lost. 

The  same  advice  was  repeated  by  Pope  the 
next  morning,  and  Halleck  at  once  gave  the 
necessary  orders.  On  September  i.  General 
McClellan  visited  Washington  and  conversed 
with  Halleck  and  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  greatly  distressed  and  shocked  by 
the  account  Pope  had  given  of  the  demorali- 
zation of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  in 
his  opinion  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  hostil- 
ity and  insubordination  displayed  openly  by 
some  of  its  most  prominent  officers.  He  re- 
quested McClellan  to  use  his  great  personal 
influence  with  his  immediate  friends  in  that 
army  to  correct  this  evil.  McClellan,  while  not 
crediting  the  report  of  Pope,  nevertheless  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Porter  urging  him  and  all  his 
friends,  for  his  sake,  to  extend  to  General  Pope 
the  same  support  they  had  always  given  him, 
to  which  Porter  replied  in  loyal  and  soldierly 
terms.  On  the  next  day  (September  2),  Mr. 
Lincoln  placed  the  defenses  of  Washington  and 
the  command  of  the  troops  as  they  arrived 
from  the  front  in  the  hands  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan. There  is  no  other  official  act  of  his  life 
for  which  he  has  been  more  severely  criticised, 
but  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  a  motive  for  it. 

The  restoration  of  McClellan  to  command 
was  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  act.  The  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  agreed,  upon  the  29th  of  August,  in 
a  remonstrance  against  McClellan's  continu- 
ance in  command  of  any  army  of  the  Union. 
They  reduced  it  to  writing ;  it  was  signed  by 
themselves  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  concurred  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  colleagues,  but  declined  to  sign  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  unfriendly 
to  the  President.  In  the  Cabinet  meeting  of 
the  2d  of  September  the  whole  subject  was 
freely  discussed.  The  Secretary  of  War  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  the  action  taken, 
saying  that  the  order  to  McClellan  was  given 
him  directly  by  the  President  and  that  General 
Halleck  considered  himself  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility by  it,  although  he  acquiesced  and 
approved  the  order.  He  thought  that  Mc- 
Clellan was  now  in  a  position  where  he  could 
shirk  all  responsibility,  shielding  himself  under 
Halleck,  while  Halleck  would  shield  himself 
under  the  President.    Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  dif- 
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ferent  view  of  the  transaction,  saying  that  he 
considered  General  Halleck  as  much  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  as  ever,  and  that  General 
McClellan  had  been  charged  with  special  func- 
tions, to  command  the  troops  for  the  defense 
of  Washington,  and  that  he  placed  him  there 
because  he  could  see  no  one  who  could  do  so 
well  the  work  required. i  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  recording  this  proceeding  does  not 
disguise  his  scorn  for  the  lack  of  spirit  displayed 
by  the  President,  and  on  a  later  date  he  adds : 

It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but  prompted  I  believe 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  country,  and  a  fear 
that  should  he  supersede  McClellan  by  any  other 
commander  no  advantage  would  be  gained  in  lead- 
ership, but  much  harm  in  the  disaffection  of  officers 
and  troops. 

Mr.  Lincoln  certainly  had  the  defects  of  his 
great  qualities.  His  unbounded  magnanimity 
made  him  incapable  sometimes  even  of  just 
resentments.  In  regard  to  offenses  committed 
against  himself  he  used  laughingly  to  say, 
"  I  am  in  favor  of  short  statutes  of  limitations." 
General  McClellan's  worst  offenses  had  been 
committed  against  the  President  in  person. 
The  insulting  dispatch  from  Savage's  Station 
and  the  letter  from  Harrison's  Landing,  in 
which  he  took  the  President  to  task  for  the 
whole  course  of  his  civil  and  mihtary  adminis- 
tration, would  probably  have  been  pardoned 
by  no  other  ruler  that  ever  lived ;  yet  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  appeared  to  bear  the  slightest 
ill-will  to  the  general  on  account  of  these  af- 
fronts. He  did  feel  deeply  the  conduct  of  Mc- 
Clellan towards  Pope.  He  was  outraged  at 
McClellan's  suggestion  to  leave  Pope  to  his 
fate.  He  said  to  one  of  his  household  on  the 
30th  of  August,  "  He  has  acted  badly  to- 
wards Pope  ;  he  really  wanted  him  to  fail  "  ;  - 
and  after  he  had  placed  him  again  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  repeated 
this  severe  judgment,  but  he  added,  "  There 
is  no  one  in  the  army  who  can  man  these 
fortifications  and  lick  these  troops  of  ours  into 
shape  half  as  well  as  he  can."  Again  he  said, 
"  We  must  use  the  tools  we  have ;  if  he  cannot 
fight  himself,  he  excels  in  making  others  ready 
to  fight."  In  the  interests  of  the  country  he 
condoned  the  offenses  against  Pope  as  readily 
as  those  against  himself. 

It  may  perhaps  even  be  said  that  McClellan, 
so  far  from  suffering  at  the  President's  hands 
for  his  unbecoming  conduct  towards  him, 
gained  a  positive  advantage  by  it.  It  was  not 
alone  for  his  undoubted  talents  as  an  organizer 
and  drill-master  that  he  was  restored  to  his 
command.  It  was  a  time  of  gloom  and  doubt 
in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  military  situa- 

1  Chase's  Diary.     Warden,  p.  ^^S  et  seq. 

2  J.  H.,  Diary.  ^ 
Vol.    XXXVII.— 59. 


tion.  The  factious  spirit  was  stronger  among 
the  politicians  and  the  press  of  the  Democratic 
party  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  war. 
Not  only  in  the  States  of  the  border,  but  in 
many  Northern  States,  there  were  signs  of  sullen 
discontent  among  a  large  body  of  the  people 
that  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  states- 
man so  vigilant  as  Lincoln.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  recruiting,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  that 
wider  support  which  a  popular  government  re- 
quires from  the  general  body  of  its  citizens,  that 
causes  of  offense  against  any  large  portion  of 
the  community  should  be  sedulously  avoided 
by  those  in  power.  General  McClellan  had 
made  himself,  by  his  demonstration  against 
the  President's  policy,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  these  reasons, 
was  especially  anxious  to  take  no  action 
against  McClellan  which  might  seem  to  be 
dictated  by  personal  jealousy  or  pique;  and 
besides,  as  General  Pope  had  himself  reported, 
there  was  a  personal  devotion  to  McClellan 
among  those  in  high  command  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  other  general  to  get  its  best 
work  out  of  it.  General  Hitchcock,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  officers  of  the  old 
army,  gave  this  as  the  reason  for  his  declining 
the  command  of  that  army. 

It  is  difl!icult  to  regard  without  indignation 
the  treatment,  however  necessary  and  justifi- 
able, which  the  principal  actors  in  this  great 
transaction  received.  McClellan,  whose  con- 
duct from  beginning  to  end  can  only  be  con- 
demned, received  command  of  a  great  army, 
reorganized  and  reenforced,  and  w^ith  it  a 
chance  for  magnificent  achievement,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  improve  it,  which  no  officer  be- 
fore or  since  ever  enjoyed  on  this  continent. 
Pope,  who  had  fought  with  the  greatest  brav- 
ery and  perseverance  a  losing  battle  against 
Lee's  entire  army  all  the  way  from  the  Rapi- 
dan  to  the  Potomac,  encouraged  at  every 
point  with  the  hope  of  reenforcements  which 
only  reached  him  too  late,  and  finally  by  his 
misfortunes  adding  a  new  illustration  to  the 
prestige  of  his  rival  and  enemy,  received  sim- 
ply the  compliments  and  congratulations  of 
his  superiors  and  was  then  removed  to  a  dis- 
tant department  of  the  frontier,  to  take  no 
further  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  a  war  in 
which  he  was  so  well  (jualified  to  bear  an 
honorable  part.  McDowell,  a  perfect  soldier, 
among  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  most  loyal 
officers  of  the  army,  who  had  done  his  whole 
duty  and  much  more,  who  zealously  went  be- 
fore and  beyond  the  orders  of  his  superiors, 
always  seeking  the  post  of  utmost  danger  and 
toil,  was  found  at  the  close  of  this  campaign, 
of  which  he  was  the  true  hero,  with  his  reputa- 
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tion  so  smirched  and  tarnished  by  senseless 
and  malignant  calumny  that  he  was  never 
after  during  the  war  considered  available  for 
those  high  and  important  employments  for 
which  he  was  better  equipped  than  almost 
any  of  his  comrades.  A  court  of  inquiry,  it 
is  true,  \-indicated  him  completely  from  ever}' 
charge  that  malice  or  ignorance  had  invented 
against  him:  but  the  two  disasters  of  Bull 
Run,  in  successi^•e  summers,  for  neither  of 
which  he  was  to  blame,  remained  in  the  gen- 
eral mind  inseparably  connected  with  his  name. 
General  McClellan  himself  never  appreci- 
ated the  magnanimity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.  In  fact,  he  thought  the  magnanimity 
-was  all  upon  his  side.  As  time  wore  on  he 
continually  exaggerated  in  his  own  mind  the 
ser\-ices  he  had  rendered  and  the  needs  of  the 
Government  at  the  time  he  had  been  placed  in 
command,  until  he  created  for  himself  the  fan- 
tastic delusion  that  he  had  saved  the  Adminis- 
tration from  despair  !  In  the  last  lines  he  ever 
wrote,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  gives  this 
absolutely  new  and  most  remarkable  account 
of  the  visit  which  Lincoln  and  Halleck  made 
to  him  on  the  2d  of  September  : 

He  [the  President]  then  said  that  he  regarded 
Washington  as  lost,  and  asked  me  if  I  would,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  as  a  favor  to  him,  resume 
command  and  do  the  best  that  could  be  done. 
Without  one  moment's  hesitation,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  conditions  whatever,  I  at  once  said  that  I 
would  accept  the  command  and  would  stake  my 
life  that  I  would  save  the  city.  Both  the  President 
and  Halleck  again  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  city,  and  1  repeated  my  firm  conviction 
that  I  could  and  would  save  it.  They  then  left,  the 
President  verbally  placing  me  in  entire  command 
of  the  city  and  of  the  troops  falling  back  upon  it 
from  the  front.  1 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  General  McClellan's  memory  had  be- 
come so  distorted  by  constant  dwelling  upon 
imagined  wrongs  that  he  was  at  last  capable 
of  believing  this  absurd  fiction.  It  was  a  fancy 
adopted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  A  year 
after  his  removal  from  command  he  wrote  a 
voluminous  report  of  his  entire  military  history, 
filling  an  octavo  volume.  He  was  then  the 
acknowledged  favorite  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  predestined  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  opposition  to  Lincoln.  He  embodied 
in  that  report  every  incident  or  argument  he 
could  think  of  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and 
to  condemn  that  of  the  Government.  Yet  in 
this  interminable  document  there  is  no  hint 
that  Lincoln  or  Halleck  thought  the  capital 
was  lost.  He  apparently  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing  while  Lincoln  lived  ;  he  gave  no 

1  Thk  CEN-TirnY,  May,  1886.  "  McClellan's  Own 
Story,-  p.  535. 


intimation  of  such  a  charge  while  Halleck  sur- 
vived, although  their  relations  were  frankly  hos- 
tile. Only  after  both  these  witnesses  had  passed 
away,  and  a  direct  contradiction  was  thus  ren- 
dered impossible,  did  it  occur  to  him  to  report 
this  conversation  between  his  patriotic  heroism 
and  their  craven  despair  ! 

There  is  another  proof  that  this  story  was 
an  after-thought.  In  a  letter  to  his  family, 
written  on  the  2d,  the  very  morning  of  this  pre- 
tended conversation,  he  merely  says  : 

I  was  surprised  this  morning,  when  at  breakfast, 
by  a  visit  from  the  President  and  Halleck,  in  which 
the  former  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  troubles 
now  impending  could  be  overcome  better  by  me 
than  by  any  one  else.  Pope  is  ordered  to  fall  back 
upon  Washington,  and  as  he  reenters  everything  is 
to  come  under  my  command  again. 

When  we  consider  that  in  these  private  let- 
ters he  never  omits  an  opportunity  for  heroic 
posturing,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  if 
Lincoln  and  Halleck  an  hour  or  two  before 
had  been  imploring  him  to  save  the  capital,  he 
would  not  have  mentioned  it.  The  truth  is,  Mc- 
Clellan himself  has  left  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  thought  Washington  in  danger.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  : 

I  do  not  regard  Washington  as  safe  against  the 
rebels.  If  I  can  quietly  slip  over  there  1  will  send 
your  silver  off. 

If  it  was  worth  while  to  cumber  these  pages 
with  the  refutation  of  a  calumny  so  transparently 
false,  we  could  bring  the  testimony  of  a  score 
of  witnesses  to  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  during 
the  first  days  of  September,  was  unusually  cool 
and  determined.  Grieved  and  disappointed  as 
he  was  at  the  failure  of  Pope's  campaign,  his 
principal  preoccupation  was  not  at  any  time  the 
safety  of  Washington.  It  was  that  Lee's  army, 
as  he  frequently  expressed  it,  "  should  not  get 
away  without  being  hurt."  On  Monday  morn- 
ing he  said  :  "  They  must  be  whipped  here  and 
now.  Pope  must  fight  them ;  and  if  they  are 
too  strong  for  him,  he  can  gradually  get  back 
to  these  fortifications."  At  the  time  McClel- 
lan falsely  represents  him  as  hopeless  of  saving 
Washington  he  had  no  thought  of  the  safety 
of  that  place  in  his  mind,  except  as  a  second- 
ary and  permanent  consideration.  He  was 
making  ready  a  force  to  attack  the  enemy.  On 
the  3d  of  September  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  this  order,  which  sufficiently  shows  the  ■ 
mood  he  was  in  :  | 

Ordered^  that  the  General-in-Chief,  Majoi-Gen- 
eral  Halleck,  immediately  commence  and  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  organize  an  army  for 
active  operations  from  all  the  material  within  and 
coming  within  his  control,  independent  ot  the  forces 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, when  such  active  army  shall  take  the  field. 
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This  order,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  deUvered  to  Halleck  by  General 
Townsend,  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  army 
for  the  offensive  was  at  once  begun.  McClel- 
lan,  under  Halleck's  direction,  went  heartily  to 
work  to  execute  these  orders  of  the  President. 
He  had  none  of  the  protecting  airs  he  gives 
himself  in  his  memoirs  ;  his  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary. "  McClellan,"  said  Lincoln  on  the 
5th,  "  is  working  like  a  beaver.  He  seems  to 
be  aroused  to  doing  something  by  the  sort  of 
snubbing  he  got  last  week."  I'he  work  he  was 
now  engaged  upon  was  congenial  staff  work, 
and  he  performed  it  with  great  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency. It  suited  him  in  after  years  to  pretend 
that  he  was  acting  without  orders  and  without 
communication  with  the  Government.  It  was 
his  favorite  phrase  that  he  went  to  Antietam 
with  a  "  halter  about  his  neck."  But  his  letters 
written  at  the  time  contradict  those  assertions. 
He  wrote  from  Washington,  on  the  7th  of 
September  : 

I  leave  here  this  afternoon  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  field.  The  feeling  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  me,  1  am  sure,  is  kind  and  trusting. 

ANTIETAM, 

As  SOON  as  General  McClellan  was  replaced 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he 
began  to  put  the  forces  in  order;  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  this  was  accomplished 
show  that  both  he  and  General  Pope,  with 
very  different  intentions,  had  equally  exagger- 
ated the  state  of  their  demoralization.  The 
troops  were  not  in  so  bad  a  condition  at  Cen- 
treville  as  Pope  imagined,  and  the  army  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  handed  over  to  McClellan  at 
Washington  was  both  in  numbers  and  morale  a 
formidable  host.  Its  morning  returns  show  an 
aggregate  of  over  100,000  men,  and  General 
McClellan  himself  reports  that  he  had  at  An- 
tietam 87,000.  But  the  vast  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  force  on  paper  and  the  effectives  in 
battle  gives  a  margin  of  which  writers  some- 
times avail  themselves  according  to  their  preju- 
dices or  prepossessions.  General  Palfrey,  who 
took  part  in  the  campaign  and  who  has  since 
examined  the  reports  on  both  sides  with  scru- 
pulous care,  says  that  in  this  single  instance 
McClellan  overstated  the  number  of  his  troops 
in  action,  and  that  70,000  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  It  is  true  he  could  aftbrd  it,  as  in  the 
same  estimate  he  very  nearly  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  The  Confederate  rosters 
show  some  forty-five  brigades  of  infantry,  ex- 
clusive of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Lee  says  in 
his  report  that  he  commanded  at  Antietam 
about  40,000  troops.i 

McClellan's  time  for  training  and  drilling 

1   War  Records. 


his  recovered  army  was  brief;  for  within  a  few 
days  the  news  came  that  Lee  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland.  There  was  no  time 
now  for  indecision,  and  Lincoln's  stem  and 
constantly  repeated  injunction, "  You  must  find 
and  hurt  this  enemy  now,"  had  to  be  obeyed, 
(ieneral  Lee  has  given  in  his  own  report  a 
sufficiently  clear  statement  of  what  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  his  invasion  of  Maryland.  The 
supplies  of  rich  and  productive  districts  were 
thus  made  accessible  to  his  army,  and  he  wished 
to  "  prolong  this  state  of  affairs  in  every  way 
desirable,  and  not  to  permit  the  season  for 
active  operations  to  pass  without  endeavoring 
to  inthct  further  injury  upon  the  enemy."  He 
also  makes  an  acknowledgment  which  shows 
that  he,  in  common  with  others  at  Richmond, 
had  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  accounts 
which  rebel  refugees  from  Maryland,  and  their 
sympathizing  correspondents  at  home,  had 
given  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  resentment  it  had  caused  in  that  com- 
monwealth.   Lie  says : 

The  condition  of  Maryland  encouraged  the  belief 
that  the  presence  of  our  army,  however  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  would  induce  the  Washington 
Government  to  retain  all  its  available  force  to  pro- 
vide against  contingencies  which  its  course  towards 
the  people  of  that  State  had  given  it  reason  to  ap- 
prehend. At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  that  mil- 
itary success  might  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  aid 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  any  efforts  they  might 
be  disposed  to  make  to  recover  their  liberties.  The 
difficulties  that  surrounded  them  were  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  we  expected  to  derive  more  assistance 
in  the  attainment  of  our  object  from  the  just  fears 
of  the  Washington  Government  than  from  active 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  unless 
success  should  enable  us  to  give  them  assurance  of 
continued  protection. 

In  a  hasty  note  he  informed  the  Richmond 
Government  of  his  purpose,  and  took  the  ini- 
tial steps  to  execute  it  with  great  promptness. 
He  crossed  his  entire  army  between  the  4th 
and  7  th  of  September  near  Leesburg,  and 
camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  our  force  at  Harper's  Ferry 
would  be  at  once  withdrawn  ;  thereai'ter  he 
intended  to  move  the  army  into  western  Mary- 
land, estabhsh  his  communications  with  Rich- 
mond through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
then  to  move  into  Penns\lvania  and  draw 
McClellan  from  his  base  to  fight  in  a  field  of 
his  own  selection.  If  all  his  surmises  had  been 
correct,  if  Miles  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  if  ALaryland  had  risen  in  re- 
volt, if  McClellan  had  allowed  him  to  range 
through  western  Maryland  at  his  leisure,  the 
plan  would  have  been  an  admirable  one  and 
the  results  of  it  most  fruitful ;  but  all  these 
expectations  failed.  After  two  days  at  PYed- 
erick  he  found  that  Maryland  was  contented 
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■with  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  that  Miles  re- 
mained at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered it  necessar}-  to  detach  a  large  portion 
of  his  force  under  Jackson,  McLaws,  and 
Walker  to  surround  and  capture  the  garrison 
at  that  place :  the  rest  of  the  army  withdrew 
from  Frederick  to  Boonsboro'. 

Meantime  McClellan  was  slowly  approach- 
ing. He  felt,  of  course,  the  need  of  more  troops. 
With  an  amiy  about  him  so  enormous  that,  as 
he  says  in  his  report,^  it  would  occupy  fifty 
miles  of  road  in  marching  order,  he  still 
paused  on  the  nth  to  write  to  General  Hal- 
leck,  begging  for  reenforcements.  He  first  as- 
sures him  that  the  capital  is  in  no  danger  and 
that  all  the  troops  there  may  safely  be  sent  to 
him  ;  but  in  order  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible rejoinder  he  adds,  "  Even  if  Washington 
should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  con- 
fronting each  other  this  would  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  dis- 
aster which  would  follow  the  defeat  of  this 
army,"  an  opinion  which  has  no  especial  value 
except  as  showing  what  General  McClellan's 
judgment  was  worth  in  such  a  matter.  Except 
when  he  was  in  Washington,  he  always  re- 
garded its  possible  capture  as  a  trifling  aftair. 
But  his  demand  was  complied  with  :  Porter's 
corps  was  ordered  to  join  him,  with  a  kind 
message  from  the  President,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged courteously,  and  then  —  asked  for 
Keyes's  corps !  He  was  in  no  haste  ;  he  ordered 
his  officers  beforehand  to  avoid  collisions.  He 
attempts  in  his  report  to  account  for  his  tardy 
marching  on  the  ground  that  the  authorities 
at  Washington  wished  him  not  to  go  too  far 
from  the  capital.  General  Halleck  says  that 
no  order  capable  of  bearing  this  construction 
was  ever  given.    He  says: 

I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going  too  far,  not 
from  Washington,  but  from  the  Potomac.  .  .  . 
I  thought  he  should  keep  more  upon  the  Potomac 
and  press  forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so 
as  more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was 
the  point  then  in  most  danger. 2 

But  two  days  after  the  above-mentioned 
letter  asking  for  reenforcements,  McClellan 
received  information  which  was  enough  to  put 
a  soul  of  enterprise  into  the  veriest  lagganl 
that  ever  breathed.    There  never  was  a  gen- 

1  McClellan,  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.    l88. 

2  Halleck's  testimony.  Report  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  the  War. 

3  Palfrey,  "  The  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  p. 
20  et  seq. 

4  He  telegraphed  to  the  President:  "I  have  the 
whole  rebel  force  in  front  of  me,  but  am  confident,  and 
no  time  shall  be  lost.  .  .  .  I  think  Lee  has  made  a 
gross  mi.stakc,  and  that  he  will  be  severely  punished  for 
It.  ...  I  have  all  the  plans  of  the  rebels,  and  will 
catch  them  in  their  own  trap  if  my  men  are  equal  to 
the  emergency."    [War  Records.] 

5  If  he  had  thrown  forward  his  army  with  the  vigor 


eral  so  fruitlessly  favored  by  fortune  as  Mc- 
Clellan, and  never  was  such  a  piece  of  good 
luck  offered,  even  to  him,  as  that  which  fell 
into  his  hands  on  the  13th  of  September.  He 
had  been  advancing  in  his  leisurely  manner 
from  Washington  on  parallel  roads,  making 
only  about  six  miles  a  day,  when  on  the  13th 
he  arrived  at  Frederick  and  one  of  his  officers 
brought  to  him  Lee's  special  order  of  the  9th, 
that  a  private  soldier  had  found,  containing  his 
entire  plan  of  campaign.  By  this  he  learned 
that  his  enemy  was  before  him,  a  day's  march 
away ;  that  his  whole  force  was  inferior  to  his 
own ;  and  that  it  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  in  camp  near  Boonsboro'  and  the  other 
besieging  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  enemy  had  been  de- 
livered into  his  hands.  After  he  had  read  this 
order  the  contest  between  him  and  Lee,  other 
things  being  equal,  would  have  been  like  a  fight 
between  a  man  blindfolded  and  one  having 
use  of  his  eyes.  He  not  only  knew  of  the  di- 
vision of  his  enemy's  army  in  half,  but  he  knew 
where  his  trains,  his  rear-guard,  his  cavalry, 
were  to  march  and  to  halt,  and  where  the  de- 
tached commands  were  to  join  the  main  body.^ 
He  seemed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
his  discovery,*  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
act  promptly  enough.  Franklin  was  at  Buckeys- 
town,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  South  Moim- 
tain,  a  prolongation  northward  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  beyond  which  Lee's  army  lay.  Instead 
of  giving  him  immediate  orders  to  march  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Flarper's  Ferry,  he  wrote 
at  his  leisure  a  long  and  judicious  instruction 
directing  him  to  march  to  that  point  the  next 
day.  The  weather  was  perfect ;  the  roads  were 
in  good  order.  McClellan  knew  there  was  no 
enemy  between  him  and  Crampton's  Gap. 
Every  possible  consideration  urged  him  to 
make  use  of  every  instant  of  time.^  The  pre- 
cious opportunity  was  neglected,and  it  was  noon 
the  next  day,  the  14th  of  September,  when 
Franklin  stormed  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
after  a  briUiant  and  easy  victory  over  General 
Cobb's  detachmentof  McLaws's  division,  which 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  pass.  The  Union 
right  wing  spent  the  whole  of  the  same  day  in 
a  stubborn  fight  for  the  position  of  Fox's  and 
Turner's  Gaps,  some  six  miles  farther  north. 

used  by  Jackson  in  his  advance  on  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
passes  of  South  Mountain  would  have  been  carried 
before  the  evening  of  the  I3lh,al  which  time  they  were 
very  feebly  guarded ;  and  then,  debouching  into  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  the  Union  commander  might  next  morning 
have  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  McLaws  at  Maryland 
Heights  and  relieved  Harper's  Ferry,  which  did  not 
surrender  till  Die  morning  of  the  15th.  But  he  did  not 
arrive  at  South  Mountain  until  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
and  by  that  time  tlie  Confederates,  forewarned  of  his 
approach,  had  recalled  a  considerable  force  to  dispute 
the  passage.  [Swinton,  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p. 
202.  ] 
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After  sharp  fighting,  in  which  General  Reno, 
an  officer  of  the  highest  merit,  was  killed,  and 
Colonel  Hayes,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  wounded,  advanced  po- 
sitions were  secured.  At  neither  Crampton's 
nor  Turner's  was  the  victory  pushed  to  advan- 
tage. Franklin  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
force  at  Turner's  Gap  rested  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  won  until,  when  the  mists  of 
the  morning  cleared  away  on  the  1 5th,  they  saw 
the  enemy  had  retreated  from  their  front. 
Much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  more 
than  time  ;  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  the  blundering  and  bewildered  defense  of 
Harper's  Ferry  had  ceased  by  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  its  unhappy  commander  having 
been  killed  after  he  had  displayed  the  white  flag. 

But  McClellan  had  not  yet  lost  all  his  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Harper's  Ferry 
would  have  been  amply  compensated  if  he  had 
moved  at  once  with  all  possible  speed  upon  Lee, 
who,  with  only  Longstreet's  and  D.  H.  Hill's 
troops,  had  taken  up  his  position  at  Sharps- 
burg.  Jackson  was  still  south  of  the  Potomac. 
He  had  no  fear  of  night  marches,  and  was  mak- 
ing all  possible  speed  to  join  Lee  through  the 
day  and  night  of  the  15th.  The  force  of 
McLaws  got  away  from  in  front  of  Franklin, 
and,  though  making  a  long  ddtour  and  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  twice,  still  joined  the  main 
army  at  Sharpsburg  on  the  17th.  All  this 
time,  while  the  scattered  detachments  of  Lee 
were  moving  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  join  their  main  body,  making  two  or  three 
times  the  distance  which  separated  Lee  from 
McClellan,  the  latter  made  his  preparations 
for  an  attack,  as  if,  to  quote  Johnston  again, 
"  time  was  of  no  especial  value  to  him."  On 
the  15th  he  marched  down  to  Antietam  Creek 
and  placed  his  soldiers  in  position.  He  rode 
from  end  to  end  of  his  line,  enjoying  one  of  the 
grandest  greetings  ever  given  by  an  army  to  its 
commander.  The  thunder  of  cheers  which  met 
him  at  every  point  showed  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  morale  in  that  mighty  army,  and  that 
they  were  equal  to  any  service  their  beloved 
commander  might  choose  to  recjuire  of  them. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  as  we  write  it,  and 
it  will  appear  inexplicable  to  such  readers  as 
may  come  after  us,  that  McClellan  made  no 
movement  during  the  afternoon^  of  Monday, 
the  15th,  and  did  nothing  during  the  entire 
day  of  the  i6th  but  to  advance  a  portion  of 
his  right  wing  across  Antietam  Creek,  and 
this  while  the  ragged  legions  of  Lee  were 
streaming  in  from  across  the  Potomac  to  take 
up  their  positions  for  the  impending  conflict. 

1  McClellan  in  his  memoirs,  p.  586,  blames  Burnside 
for  the  slowness  of  the  march  on  the  15th. 

'•^  Lee  to  Davis,  September  18,  1S62.     War  Records. 


Every  minute  which  he  thus  let  slip  was  paid 
for  in  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers  next  day. 
Never  had  McClellan's  habit  of  procrastination 
served  him  so  ill  a  turn  as  during  the  whole 
day  of  the  i6th.  Lee's  error  of  dividing  his 
army  would  have  been  fatal  to  him  if  even  on 
the  morning  of  the  i6th  McClellan  had  ad- 
vanced upon  him  in  force.  The  loss  of  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  15th  in  that  case  would  scarcely 
have  been  felt.  The  reduction  of  Harper's 
Feny  had  taken  a  day  longer  than  Lee  ex- 
pected, and  when  night  fell  the  divisions  of  Mc- 
Laws, Anderson,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Walker  were 
still  beyond  the  Potomac.^  He  would  have 
been  compelled  to  withstand  the  attack  of  Mc- 
Clellan's whole  army  with  nothing  but  the  di- 
visions of  D.  R.  Jones  and  D.  H.  Hill  on  the 
right  and  center,  and  of  Hood,  Ewell,  and  J.  R. 
Jones  on  the  left.  But  before  noon  of  the  17th 
most  of  Lee's  forces  were  on  the  ground,  and  the 
rest  arrived  during  the  battle.  McClellan  had 
rejected  the  proffered  favors  of  fortune.  His  de- 
lay had  given  back  to  Lee  all  the  advantages 
afforded  McClellan  by  the  separation  of  Lee's 
army  and  the  discovery  of  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Lee  had  had  unbroken  leisure  for 
forty-eight  hours  to  study  his  ground  and  the 
dispositions  of  his  antagonist,  which  had  been 
made  in  pjlain  view  under  his  eyes.  Lee's  ad- 
vantage of  position  was  fully  equal  to  McClel- 
lan's advantage  of  numbers  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore on  even  terms  between  the  two  armies 
that  the  battle  of  Antietam  began. 

The  ground  was  highly  fa^•orable  to  Lee. 
In  front  of  him  was  Antietam  Creek,  the 
high  wooded  ground  aftbrding  an  advanta- 
geous position  and  cover  for  his  batteries. 
There  was  little  field  for  maneuvering,  and 
htde  was  attempted.  From  daylight  till 
dark  of  the  17  th  the  battle  went  on.  There 
was  nothing  of  it  but  sheer,  persistent,  brutal 
slaughter.  McClellan's  plan  was  to  throw  for- 
ward his  right  wing,  the  corps  of  Hooker 
leading,  supported  by  that  of  Mansfield,  and 
by  those  of  Sumner  and  Franklin  if  neces- 
sary ;  when  the  battle  became  well  engaged  on 
the  right,  the  left  wing,  under  Burnside,  was 
to  cross  the  lower  bridge  to  tr)-  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right.  On  this  simple  plan  the  battle 
was  contested.  Hooker  advanced  early  in  the 
morning  and  fought  until  his  corps,  giving  and 
receiving  about  equal  injuries,  was  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  himself  borne  from  the  field, 
severely  wounded.  General  Meade  succeeding 
him  in  command,  Mansfield  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. His  corps  also  did  heroic  service, 
and  its  veteran  coinmander  was  killed  in  the 
front  of  his  foremost  line.  His  corps  was  led 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  by  General  A.  S. 
Williams.  As  our  left  remained  entirely  in- 
active, Lee  was  able  to  use  most  of  his  force 
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on  our  right,  and  his  resistance  was  so  obsti- 
nate that  Sumner's  corps  was  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  where  it  met  with  heavy  losses ;  Rich- 
ardson, one  of  the  best  division  commanders 
in  the  army,  received  a  mortal  hurt,  and  Sedg- 
wick was  twice  wounded.  Before  the  battle 
ended  on  the  right  even  Franklin's  corps,  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  hold  in  reserve,  was 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  blood  and  fire. 
Corps  bv  corps,  division  by  division,  one  might 
almost  say  brigade  by  brigade,  those  bra\e  and 
devoted  troops  were  hurled  in  succession,  with- 
out intelligent  plan,  without  any  special  concert 
of  action.ligainst  Lee's  left.  The  carnage  was 
frightful,  the  result  in  no  proportion  to  the 
terrible  expense.  It  was  afternoon  before 
the  left  wing,  under  Burnside,  began  its 
part  of  the  work.  The  lower  bridge  was 
crossed  about  i  o'clock  and  the  west  bank 
gained,  but  no  farther  advance  was  made  by 
Burnside  until  after  3.  He  then  moved  forward 
his  forces,  under  General  Cox's  command, 
upon  the  enemy's  right,  making  good  progress, 
until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  if  good  fortune, 
wears'  of  having  her  favors  rejected  by  General 
McClellan,  had  turned  to  the  other  side,  the 
Light  Division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  which  had  marched 
seventeen  miles  in  seven  hours,  arrived  on  the 
field  from  Harper's  Ferry  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  our  extreme  left,  killed  Gen- 
eral Rodman,  and  threw  his  division  into  some 
disorder.  This  unlooked-for  demonstration 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Federal  column, 
and  it  fell  back  a  little  distance  to  the  hills  on 
the  west  of  the  Antietam.  Night  came  on,  and 
the  long,  desperate  battle  was  at  an  end.  The 
tactical  advantage  was  with  General  McClellan. 
On  his  left,  his  center,  and  his  right  he  had 
gained  a  little  ground.  Both  armies  had  suftered 
losses  which  it  shocks  the  sense  to  contemplate. 
They  were  almost  equal  —  over  12,000  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  Union  side,  over  11,000 
on  the  Confederate ;  ^  but  Lee's  loss  was  more 
than  one-fourth  of  his  army,  while  McClellan's 
was  only  one-sixth  of  his.  In  his  report  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says : 

The  night  brought  with  it  grave  responsibilities. 
Whether  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  18th  or  to  de- 
fer it,  even  with  the  risk  of  the  enemy's  retirement, 
was  the  question  before  me. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  decision 
of  the  question.    He  was  keenly  alive  to  the 

1  On  the  Union  side  12,410  at  Antietam  and  15,203 
in  the  campaign,  not  including  the  losses  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  were  12,737.  The  closest  estimate  that 
c?in  he  made  shows  a  loss  of  about  1 1 ,1 72  to  the  Confed- 
erates at  .Antietam,  and  of  13,964  during  the  campaign. 

'^  .McClellan,  "Army  of  the  J'otomac,"  p.  211. 

•*  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  words,  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  General  McClellan  on  the  iSlli,  are  more 
Cf>mic  or  pathetic :  •'  Those  in  whose  judgment  I  rely 


sufferings  of  his  army.  He  loved  them,  and  was 
loved  by  them  in  return.  The  piled  heaps  of 
the  slain,  the  thousands  of  wounded  and  dying, 
the  wreck  and  havoc  of  the  conquered  field, 
all  impressed  his  imagination  so  powerfully  that 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  the  worse  condition 
of  tlie  enemy,  lliere  rose  before  his  mind  also 
an  appalling  picture  of  the  consequences  that 
would  ensue  if  he  risked  another  battle  and  lost 
it.  He  saw  Lee's  army  marching  in  triumph 
on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  the  country  ravaged,  the  cause 
lost.-  Every  impulse  of  his  heart  and  con- 
science forbade  him  to  assume  so  enormous  a 
responsibility.  He  would  not  absolutely  decide 
which  course  to  adopt,  but,  after  his  habit,  con- 
cluded to  w^ait  until  the  19th  before  making  a 
final  decision.-' 

The  occasion,  however,  would  not  wait  for 
him.  General  Lee  knew,  if  McClellan  did  not, 
that  his  army  was  in  no  condition  to  risk  an- 
other battle.  The  straggling  of  McClellan's 
force  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  delay.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  his  command.  One  day  President  Lin- 
coln, exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  between 
the  aggregate  of  troops  he  had  sent  to  McClel- 
lan and  the  number  McClellan  reported  as 
having  been  received,  exclaimed  in  a  simile  of 
concise  grotesqueness,  "  Sending  men  to  that 
army  is  like  shoveling  fleas  across  a  barnyard ; 
not  half  of  them  get  there."  But  the  case  on 
the  other  side  was  worse  still.  Lee  reported 
to  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  21st  of  September 
that  the  efiiciency  of  his  army  was  '•  paralyzed 
by  the  loss  to  its  ranks  of  the  numerous  strag- 
glers."^ "On  the  morning  after  the  battle," 
he  says,  "  General  Evans  reported  to  me  on 
the  field,  where  he  was  holding  the  front  posi- 
tion, that  he  had  but  120  of  his  brigade  present, 
and  that  the  next  brigade  to  his,  that  of  Gen- 
eral Gamett,  consisted  of  but  100  men.  Gen- 
eral Pendleton  reported  that  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Lawton  and  Armistead,  left  to  guard 
the  ford  at  Shepherdstown,  together  contained 
but  600  men.  This,"  he  adds  feelingly,  "  is  a 
woful  condition  of  affairs."  But  of  course  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
this;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  intu- 
itions of  the  .situation  and  the  intention  of  his 
enemy  whicli  we  find  in  all  great  commanders. 
The  fight  of  the  day  before  had  been  so  terri- 

lell  me  that  I  fought  the  bailie  splendidly  and  that  it 
was  a  masterpiece  of  art.  .  .  .  God  has  been  good 
in  sparing  the  lives  of  all  my  staff.  Generals  Hooker, 
Sedgwick,  Dana.  Ricliardson,  and  Hartsuff,  and  several 
other  general  officers,  wounded.  Mansfield  is  dead,  I 
fear."  i)x\  the  20lh  he  wrote  :  "  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
all  that  can  be  asked  in  twice  saving  the  country." 
["  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  612.] 
4  War  Records. 
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ble  in  the  struggle  and  carnage,  he  had  made 
his  personal  influence  so  little  felt  on  the  field,i 
he  had  gained  so  little  advantage  in  compari- 
son with  his  frightful  losses,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  expect  to  find  in  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th  that  alacrity  and  elation  of  victory 
which  would  have  impelled  him  in  pursuit  of 
his  shattered  enemy.  Beaten  as  Lee  was,  his 
promising  campaign  brought  to  a  disastrous 
failure  by  his  own  error,  he  was  still  less  affected 
by  it  than  was  McClellan  by  his  victory.  He 
even  thought  for  the  moment,  before  twilight 
had  settled  on  the  battle  on  the  17th,  of  exe- 
cuting with  his  usual  instrument  his  usual 
movement,  of  sending  Stonewall  Jackson  by 
the  left  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  McClellan's 
army.-  He  opposed  a  bold  front  to  his  ill  for- 
tune, and  closes  his  description  of  the  batde  by 
saying  that  he  deemed  it  injudicious  to  push 
his  advantage  further. 

McClellan  was  almost  alone  in  his  decision 
not  to  continue  the  battle  on  the  18th.  General 
Bumside,  who  commanded  on  the  left,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  ^  that  he  thought  the  attack  should  be  re- 
newed at  early  daw  n,  and  gave  this  opinion  to 
McClellan  the  night  of  the  battle.  General 
McClellan  said  he  would  think  the  matter  over 
and  make  up  his  mind  before  morning,  and 
a  staff-officer  of  Bumside's  was  kept  in  waiting 
through  the  night  at  McClellan's  headquarters 
to  learn  his  decision. 

General  Franklin,  in  command  of  the  cen- 
ter, also  testified  that  he  showed  McClellan  a 
position  on  our  right  of  great  importance,  and 
advised  an  attack  on  that  place  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  says  there  was  no  doubt  that  we 
could  carry  it,  as  we  had  plenty  of  artillery 
bearing  on  it.  He  thought  that  by  this  means 
the  whole  left  flank  of  the  enemy  would  have 
been  uncovered.  When  asked  what  reasons 
were  given  for  rejecting  this  plan,"*  he  repeated 
McClellan's  customary  fatal  excuse  for  delay, 
that  he  Avould  prefer  to  wait  for  reenforcements. 
Hooker,  who  had  commanded  the  right  wing, 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  attack  should 
be  resumed;  although  his  wounds  would  have 
prevented  his  taking  part  in  it. 

But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  General 
McClellan  that  he  should  follow  such  advice. 


He  had  had,  it  is  true,  a  moment  of  eladon 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  after  the  engage- 
ment at  South  Mountain.  To  attack  an  enemy 
in  position,  and  drive  him,  was  to  McClellan  so 
new  a  sensation  that  he  was  evidendy  gready 
exhilarated  by  his  success  at  Turner's  Gap.  He 
reported  Lee  as  admitdng  "  that  he  had  been 
shockingly  whipped  "  and  "  making  for  Shep- 
herdstown  in  a  perfect  panic."  ^  But  after  the 
terrible  conflict  at  Antietam  the  cold  fit  came 
on,  and  his  only  dispatches  to  Washington  were 
of  his  heavy  losses  and  of  holding  what  he  had 
gained.  He  evidently  thought  more  of  being 
attacked  on  that  day  than  of  attacking.  "  The 
battle,"  he  says,  "  will  probably  be  renewed  to- 
day. Send  all  the  troops  you  can,  by  the  most 
expeditious  route."  ^  It  was  therefore  with  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  relief  that  he  saw  Lee's  rear- 
guard disappear  across  the  Potomac,  and  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  19th  he  joyfully  telegraphed  to 
Washington,  "  Our  victory  was  complete.  The 
enemy  is  driven  back  into  Virginia.  Mar}'land 
and  Pennsylvania  are  now  .safe."  " 

The  President  received  this  news,  as  was 
natural,  with  mingled  gratitude  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  glad  and  thankful  for  the  meas- 
ure of  success  which  had  been  achieved,  but 
the  high  hope  he  had  entertained  of  destroying 
Lee's  army  before  it  recrossed  the  Potomac 
was  baffled.  His  constant  entreaty  to  McClel- 
lan, from  the  time  he  put  him  in  command  of 
the  army  up  to  thedayof  the  battle,  was,  "  Please 
do  not  let  him  get  off  without  being  hurt."  ^  It 
was  with  this  hope  and  puqDose  that  he  had 
given  McClellan  everything  he  asked  for,  in- 
fusing his  own  indomitable  spirit  into  all  the 
details  of  work  at  the  War  Department  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  It  was  by  his  order 
that  McClellan  had  been  pushed  forward,  that 
Porter  had  been  detached  from  the  defense  of 
Washington,  that  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  hurried  down  to  the  border.  He  did 
not  share  General  McClellan's  illusion  as  to 
the  monstrous  number  of  the  enemy  opposed 
to  him  ;  and  when  he  looked  at  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  morn- 
ing report  on  the  20th  of  September,  "  93,149 
present  for  duty,"  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  result  was  not  commensurate  with  the  ef- 
forts made  and  the  resources  employed. 


1  He  did  very  little  in  the  way  of  compelling  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  which  he  did  give.  He  passed  the 
whole  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
all  the  fighting  was  over,  on  the  high  ground  near 
Fry's  house,  where  he  had  some  glasses  strapped  to 
the  fence.  .  .  .  He  made  absolutely  no  use  of  the 
magnificent  enthusiasm  which  the  army  then  felt  for  him. 
[Palfrey,  "The  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg," p.  1 19.  J 

'^  While  the  attack  on  our  center  was  progressing, 
'General  Jackson  had  been  directed  to  endeavor  to  turn 
\he  enemy's  right,  but  found  it  extending  nearly  to  the 
Potomac,  and  so  strongly  defended  with  artillery  that 


the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.  [Report  of  General 
Lee.    War  Records.] 

3  General  McClellan  in  his  memoirs  contradicts  this 
testimony. 

•1  Franklin,  testimony.  Report  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  the  War. 

5  War  Records. 

6  McClellan  to  Halleck,  Sept.  18,  1862.  War 
Records. 

7  McClellan  to  Halleck.     War  Records. 

8  Lincoln  to  McClellan,  Sept.  12,  1862.  War 
Records. 
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EMANCIPATION     ANNOUNCED. 


When,  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  alter  lull  Cabinet 
discussion.  President  Lincoln  decided  to  post- 
pone the  proclamation  of  emancipation  which 
he  had  first  prepared,  in  order  to  wait  for  a  vic- 
tory, all  indications  atlbrded  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  delay  would  not  be  a  long  one.  The 
union  of  the  armies  of  McClellan  and  Pope  had 
been  ordered,  and  once  combined  they  would 
outnumber  any  force  they  were  likeh-  to  meet. 
Halleck  had  been  called  to  Washington  to  exer- 
cise chief  command  and  secure  unity  of  orders 
and  movements.  The  new  call  for  volunteers 
was  expected  to  bring  quick  reenforcements. 

We  ha\e  seen  through  what  deplorable 
shortcomings  of  McClellan  and  some  of  his 
officers  this  reasonable  hope  was  frustrated, 
and  how,  instead  of  an  expected  victory,  an 
unnecessary  and  most  disheartening  defeat 
augmented  President  Lincoln's  difficulties  and 
responsibilities;  how  the  combined  armies 
were  forced  back  upon  Washington  in  such 
disaster  and  discouragement  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  compelled  to  intrust  their  reorgani- 
zation to  the  very  man  whose  weakness  and 
jealousy  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  result. 

The  damaging  effect  of  these  reverses  ex- 
tended beyond  mere  military  results ;  they 
gave  a  new  and  serious  character  to  the  polit- 
ical conditions  and  complications  which  were 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  President's  great  task. 
They  sharpened  anew  the  underlying  preju- 
dice and  distrust  between  the  two  factions  of 
his  supporters  —  radicals  and  conservatives,  as 
they  began  to  be  called ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  those  who  were  anxious  to  destroy 
and  those  who  were  willing  to  preserve  slav- 
ery. Each  faction  loudly  charged  the  other 
with  being  the  cause  of  failure,  and  clamored 
vehemently  for  a  change  of  policy  to  conform 
to  their  own  views.  Outside  of  both  was  the 
important  faction  of  those  Democrats  who 
either  yielded  the  war  only  a  sullen  support 
or  opposed  it  as  openly  as  they  safely  might, 
and  who,  on  the  slavery  issue,  directed  their 
denunciations  wholly  against  the  radicals.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  at  no  time  were  po- 
litical questions  so  critical  and  embarrassing 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  during  this  period.  His 
own  decision  had  been  reached ;  his  own 
course  was  clearly  and  unalterably  marked 
out.  But  the  circumstances  surrounding  him 
did  not  permit  his  making  it  known,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
indecision  which  only  brought  upon  him  a 
greater  flood  of  importunities.  During  no  part 
of  his  administration  were  his  acts  and  words 
.so  persistently  misconstrued  as  in  this  interim 
by  men  who  gave  his  words  the  color  and 
meaning  of  their  own  eager  desires  and  ex- 


pectations. To  interpret  properly  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's language  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  its  single  object  was  to  curb  and 
restrain  the  impatience  of  zealots  from  either 
faction.  If  we  group  together  his  several  letters 
and  addresses  of  this  period,  we  may  see  that 
his  admonitions  and  rebukes  were  given  to 
both  with  equal  earnestness  and  impartiality. 
Occasions  were  not  wanting;  for  all  request 
and  advice  which  came  to  him  was  warped  to 
one  side  or  the  other  by  the  culminating  con- 
test, in  which  he  alone  could  give  the  final 
and  deciding  word.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1862, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Reverdy  John- 
son, then  on  public  business  at  New  Orleans, 
who  had  made  communications  touching  af- 
fairs in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf : 

Yours  of  the  1 6th,  by  the  hand  of  Goveinor  Shep- 
ley,  is  received.  It  seems  the  Union  feeling  in  Loui- 
siana is  being  crushed  out  by  the  course  of  General 
Fhelps.  Please  pardon  me  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
false  pretense.  The  people  of  Louisiana — all  intel- 
ligent people  everywhere  —  know  full  well  that  1 
never  had  a  wish  to  touch  the  foundations  of  their 
society,  or  any  right  of  theirs.  With  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  this  they  forced  a  necessity  upon  me  to 
send  armies  among  them,  and  it  is  their  own  fault, 
not  mine,  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  General  Phelps.  They  also  know  the  remedy  — 
know  how  to  be  cured  of  General  Phelps.  Remove 
the  necessity  of  his  presence.  And  might  it  not  be 
well  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  have  not 
already  had  time  enough  to  do  this  ?  If  they  can 
conceive  of  anything  worse  than  General  Phelps 
within  my  power,  would  they  not  better  be  look- 
ing out  for  it  ?  They  very  well  know  the  v/ay  to 
avert  all  this  is  simply  to  take  their  place  in  the 
Union  upon  the  old  terms.  If  they  will  not  do  this, 
should  they  not  receive  harder  blows  rather  than 
lighter  ones  ?  You  are  ready  to  say  -1  apply  to 
friends  what  is  due  only  to  enemies.  I  distrust 
the  wisdom  if  not  the  sincerity  of  friends  who 
would  hold  my  hands  while  my  enemies  stab  me. 
This  appeal  of  professed  friends  has  paralyzed  me 
more  in  this  struggle  than  any  other  one  thing. 
You  remember  telling  me  the  day  after  the  Balti- 
rrtore  mob  in  April,  1861,  that  it  would  crush  all 
Union  feeling  in  Maryland  for  me  to  attempt  bring- 
ing troops  over  Maryland  soil  to  Washington.  I 
brought  the  troops  notwithstanding,  and  yet  there 
was  Union  feeling  enough  left  to  elect  a  legislature 
the  next  autumn,  which  in  turn  elected  a  very  excel- 
lent Union  United  States  Senator  !  1  I  am  a  patient 
man  —  always  willing  to  forgive  on  the  Christian 
terms  of  repentance,  and  also  to  give  ample  time 
for  repentance.  Still,  1  must  save  tills  Government, 
if  possible.  What  1  cannot  do,  of  course  I  will  not 
do  ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all, 
that  !  shall  not  surrender  this  game  leaving  any 
available  card  unplayed.2 

Two  days  later  to  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  he 
sent  another  letter,  full  of  phrases  quite  as  posi- 
tive and  .significant.    He  wrote  : 

1   Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  himself. 
'■^   Unpuldished  M.S. 
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Mr.  Durant  complains  that  in  various  ways  tlie 
relation  of  master  and  slave  is  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  our  army,  and  he  considers  it  particu- 
larly vexatious  that  this,  in  part,  is  done  under 
cover  of  an  act  of  Congress,  while  constitutional 
guaranties  are  suspended  on  the  plea  of  military 
necessity.  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and 
omitted  about  slaves  is  done  and  omitted  on  the 
same  military  necessity.  It  is  a  military  necessity 
to  have  men  and  money  ;  and  we  can  get  neither, 
in  sufficient  numbers  or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from, 
or  drive  from,  our  lines  slaves  coming  to  them.  .  .  . 
He  speaks  of  no  duty — apparently  thinks  of  none 
—  resting  upon  Union  men.  He  even  thinks  it  in- 
jurious to  the  Union  cause  that  they  should  be 
restrained  in  trade  and  passage  without  taking  sides. 
They  are  to  touch  neither  a  sail  nor  a  pump,  but 
to  be  merely  passengers, — dead-heads  at  that, — to 
be  carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  storm,  and 
safely  landed,  right  side  up.  Nay,  more  ;  even  a 
mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest  these  sacred  pas- 
sengers receive  an  accidental  wound.  Of  course  the 
rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana  if 
the  professed  Union  men  there  will  neither  help  to 
do  it  nor  permit  the  Government  to  do  it  without 
their  help.  Now,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very 
different  from  what  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Durant.  It 
does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the 
war,  but  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war. 
.  .  .  If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to 
hazard  all  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  prob- 
able 1  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them 
from  losing  all.  If  they  decline  what  I  suggest,  you 
scarcely  need  to  ask  what  1  will  do.  What  would 
you  do  in  my  position  ?  Would  you  drop  the  war 
where  it  is  ?  Or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future 
with  elder-stalk  squirts  charged  with  rose  water? 
Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier 
ones?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest,  leaving  any 
available  means  unapplied?  I  am  in  no  boastful 
mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  and  1  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  save  the  Government,  which  is  my 
sworn  duty  as  well  as  my  personal  inclination.  1 
shall  do  nothing  in  malice.  What  1  deal  with  is 
too  vast  for  malicious  dealing. i 

In  these  two  letters  the  President's  reproof 
was  addressed  to  conservatives  to  correct  ill- 
timed  complaints  that  the  interests  of  slave- 
holders were  alloAved  to  suffer  in  the  rude 
necessities  of  military  operations  and  adminis- 
tration. But  complaints  equally  unreasonable 
were  assailing  him  from  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Greeley  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune "  was 
criticising  the  President  for  exactly  the  al- 
leged fault  of  not  doing  more  of  that  which 
had  brought  these  complaints  from  Louisiana. 
In  his  paper  of  August  20  he  addressed  a  long 
open  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  accusing  him  of 
failure  to  execute  the  Confiscation  Act  "  from 

1  Lincoln  to  Bullitt,  July  28,  1862.  MS.  ;  also  incor- 
rectly printed  in  several  works. 

'•^  This  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  "  National  In- 
telligencer "  of  August  23,  1862.  As  originally  writ'en 
it  contained  after  the  words,  "the  Union  as  it  was,"  the 
phrase,  "  Broken  eggs  can  never  be  mended,  and  the 
Vol.  XXXVIL— 60. 


mistaken  deference  to  rebel  slavery,"  and  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  "  unduly  influenced  by  the 
counsels,  the  representations,  the  menaces  of 
certain  fossil  politicians  hailing  from  the  border 
slave-States."  "  We  complain,"  he  continued, 
"  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  regular  army 
officers,  with  many  of  the  volunteers,  evince 
far  more  solicitude  to  uphold  slavery  than  to 
put  down  the  rebellion."  These  phrases  are 
samples  of  two  columns  or  more  of  equally 
unjust  censure.  Mr.  Lincoln  always  sought, 
and  generally  with  success,  to  turn  a  dilemma 
into  an  advantage ;  and  shrewdly  seizing  the 
opportunity  which  Mr.  Greeley  had  created, 
he  in  turn  addressed  him  the  following  open 
letter  through  the  newspapers  in  reply,  by 
which  he  not  merely  warded  off  his  present 
personal  accusation,  but  skillfully  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  public  sentiment  for  the  very  radi- 
cal step  he  Avas  about  to  take  on  the  slavery 
question. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  August  22,   1862. 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th,  ad- 
dressed to  myself  through  the  "  New  York  Tribune." 
If  there  be  in  it  any  statements,  or  assumptions  of 
fact,  which  1  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  !  do  not, 
now  and  here,  controvert  them,  if  there  be  in  it  any 
inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn, 
1  do  not,  now  and  here,  argue  against  them.  If 
there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dicta- 
torial tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend, 
whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 
As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you 
say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 
I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer 
the  Union  will  be  —  "  the  Union  as  it  was. "2  If  there 
be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  l")e  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My 
paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slav- 
ery. If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  1  could  save  it  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves,  1  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  otiiers  alone,  I  would 
also  do  that.  What  1  do  about  slavery,  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save 
the  Union  ;  and  what  I  forbear,  1  forbear  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I 
shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  when- 
ever I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 
I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors, 

longer  the  breaking  proceeds  the  more  will  be  broken," 
which  "  was  erased,  with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  re])resentation,  made  to  him  by  the  editors, 
that  it  seemed  somewhat  exceptionable,  on  rhetorical 
grounds,  in  a  paper  of  such  dignity."  [Welling  in 
"North  American  Review,"  February,  1S80,  p.  168.] 
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and  1  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall 
appear  to  be  true  views.  1  have  here  stated  my 
purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official  duty  ;  and 
i  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  per- 
sonal wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 
Yours,  A.  Lincoln. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  foregoing  let- 
ter the  defeat  of  General  Pope  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  had  not  yet  taken  place ; 
on  the  contrar)',  every  probability  pointed  to 
an  easy  victory  for .  the  Union  troops  in  the 
batde  which  was  plainly  seen  to  be  impending. 
We  mav  therefore  infer  that  he  hoped  soon  to 
be  able'  to  supplement  the  above  declarations 
bv  issuing  his  postponed  proclamation,  which 
would  give  the  countn,-  knowledge  of  his  final 
designs  respecting  the  slaver)^  question.  But 
instead  of  the  expected  victor)-  came  a  sad  and 
demoralizing  defeat,  which  prolonged,  instead 
of  shortening,  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
hanging  over  the  intentions  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Under  tliis  enforced  necessity  for  further 
postponement  of  his  fixed  purpose,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  perplexities,  the  President 
grew  sensitive  and  even  irritable  upon  this 
point.  He  was  by  nature  so  frank  and  direct, 
he  was  so  conscientious  in  all  his  official  re- 
sponsibilities, that  he  made  the  complaints  and 
impHed  reproaches  of  even  his  humblest  peti- 
tioner his  own.  The  severe  impartiality  of  his 
self-judgment  somerimes  became  almost  a  feel- 
ing of  self-accusation,  from  which  he  relieved 
himself  only  by  a  most  searching  analysis  and 
re\iew  of  his  own  motives  in  self-justification. 
In  the  period  under  review  this  state  of  feeling 
was  several  times  manifested.  Individuals  and 
delegations  came  to  him  to  urge  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  decision,  which,  though  already 
made  in  his  own  mind,  forced  upon  him  a  re- 
examination of  its  justness  and  its  possibilities 
for  good  or  evil.  Imperceptibly  these  mental 
processes  became  a  species  of  self-torment,  and 
well-meaning  inquirers  or  advisers  affected  his 
overstrung  nerves  like  so  many  persecuting  in- 
quisitors. A  phlegmatic  nature  would  have 
turned  them  away  in  sullen  silence,  or  at  most 
with  an  evasive  commonplace.  But  Lincoln 
felt  himself  under  compulsion,  which  he  could 
not  resist,  to  state  somewhat  precisely  the  dif- 
ficulties and  perplexities  under  which  he  was 
acting,  or,  rather,  apparently  refusing  to  act; 
and  in  such  statements  his  public  argument, 
upon  hypothesis  assumed  for  illustration,  was 
liable  to  outrun  his  private  conclusions  upon 
facts  which  had  controlled  his  judgment. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  mental  condition 
that  we  must  judge  the  well-known  reply  made 
by  him  on  the  13th  of  September  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  religious  denominations  of  Chi- 
fjago  requesting  him  to  issue  at  once  a  procla- 
mation of  universal  emancipation.   He  said: 


The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one 
upon  which  1  have  thought  much  for  weeks 
past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.  I  am  ap- 
proached with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  ad- 
vice, and  that  by  religious  men,  who  are  equally 
certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.  1  am 
sure  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mis- 
taken in  that  belief,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects 
both.  I  Iiope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say 
that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will 
to  others,  on  a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty, 
it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to 
me  ;  for,  unless  1  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than 
I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  learn 
what  it  is,  I  will  do  it.  These  are  not,  however, 
the  days  of  miracles,  and  1  suppose  it  will  be  granted 
that  1  am  not  to  expect  a  direct  revelation.  I  must 
study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain 
what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise 
and  right.  .  .  .  What  good  would  a  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we 
are  now  situated  ?  1  do  not  want  to  issue  a  docu- 
ment that  the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily 
be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet. 
Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even 
"enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  ?  Is  there 
a  single  court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that 
would  be  influenced  by  it  there?  And  what  reason 
is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect 
upon  the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which 
I  approved,  and  which  offers  protection  and  freedom 
to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come  within  our 
lines?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused 
a  single  slave  to  come  over  to  us.  .  .  .  Now, 
then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of 
good  would  follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion as  you  desire?  Understand,  1  raise  no  objec- 
tions against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds, 
for,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
in  time  of  war  !  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any 
measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy  ;  nor 
do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of 
possible  consequences  of  insurrection  and  massacre 
at  the  South.  I  view  this  matter  as  a  practical  war 
measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  it  may  otfer  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  .  .  .  Do  not  misunderstand 
me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections. 
They  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented my  action  in  some  such  way  as  you  desire. 
I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation  of  liberty 
to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my 
mind,  by  day  and  night,  more  than  any  other. 
Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  wiiich  1  have  can- 
vassed your  views  I  have  not  in  any  respect  injured 
your  feelings. 

This  interview  of  the  Chicago  delegation  with 
the  President  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  a  long  memorial  was  read,  interspersed 
with  much  discursive  conversation  and  inter- 
change of  questions  and  replies.  The  report 
of  his  remarks,  which  was  written  out  and  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  delegation  after  their  return  home, 
is  not  a  verbatim  reproduction,  but  merely  a 
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condensed  abstract  of  what  was  said  on  the 
occasion.!  Much  adverse  criticism  has  been 
indulged  in  because  of  his  assumed  declaration 
that  an  emancipation  proclamation  would  be 
as  inoperative  as  "  the  Pope's  bull  against 
the  comet,"  and  that  he  nevertheless  issued  so 
preposterous  a  document  within  two  weeks  after 
the  interview.  The  error  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  his  words  were  literally  reported.  To 
measure  rightly  his  utterance  as  a  whole,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  interview  occurred 
must  continually  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  the  country  were  still  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  disasters  of  the  Peninsula 
and  of  the  second  Bull  Run.  With  corre- 
sponding elation  the  rebels  had  taken  the  ag- 
gressive and  crossed  the  Potomac  to  invade 
Maryland.  A  new  campaign  was  opening, 
and  a  new  battle-cloud  was  gathering.  Whether 
victory  or  fresh  defeat  was  enfolded  in  its 
gloom  was  a  question  of  uncertainty  and  of 
fearful  anxiety  to  the  President,  straining  his 
thought  and  imagination  to  an  abnormal  and 
almost  unendurable  tension.  It  was  at  such  a 
moment  that  the  Chicago  delegation  had  ap- 
peared with  a  repetition  of  a  request  which 
seemed  to  him  inopportune.  Habitually  open 
and  patient  to  every  appeal,  he  was  neverthe- 
less becoming  restive  under  the  unremitting 
and  unreasoning  pressure  regarding  this  single 
point.  Could  no  one  exercise  patience  but  him- 
self? Could  antislavery  people  not  realize  and 
rest  content  with  the  undreamed-of  progress 
their  cause  had  already  made  —  slavery  abol- 
ished in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Ter- 
ritories restored  to  freedom,  almost  whole- 
sale emancipation  provided  through  the 
Confiscation  Act  ?  Had  he  not  aided  these 
measures,  signed  these  laws,  ordered  their  en- 
forcement, and  was  he  not,  day  and  night, 
laboring  to  secure  compensated  emancipation 
in  the  border  States  ?  Had  he  not  the  very 
proclamation  they  sought  lying  written  in  his 
desk,  waiting  only  the  favorable  moment 
when  he  might  announce  it  ?  Why  must  they 
push  him  to  the  wall,  and  compel  him  to  an 
avowal  which  might  blight  the  ripening  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  imperil  the  desired  consum- 
mation ?  We  may  infer  that  with  some  such 
feelings  he  listened  to  the  dogmatic  memorial 
of  the  delegation ;  for  his  whole  answer  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  friendly  protest  and  polite  re- 
buke against  their  impolitic  urgency,  and  the 
impressive  rhetorical  figure  he  employs  was 
not  intended  to  foreshadow  his  decision,  but 
to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
pluck  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe.  The  great 
pith  and  point  of  the  interview  is  his  strong  and 
unqualified  declaration  that  he  held  the  sub- 

1  "Chicago   Tribune,"  Sept.  23,   1862,  and    "Na- 
tional Intelligencer,"  Sept.  26,  1862. 


ject  under  advisement,  and  that  he  regarded  his 
military  authority  clear  and  ample.    He  said : 

Understand,  I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on 
legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  time  of  war  I 
suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which 
may  best  subdue  the  enemy. 

Three  days  after  this  interview  the  great 
battle  of  Antietam  was  begun,  which  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Union  forces.  The  events 
of  war  had  abruptly  changed  political  condi- 
tions, and  the  President  seized  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  announce  the  policy 
which  he  had  decided  upon  exactly  two 
months  before.  His  manner  and  language  on 
this  momentous  occasion  have  been  minutely 
recorded  in  the  diaries  of  two  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  liberal  quotations  from  both 
will  form  the  most  valuable  historical  presen- 
tation of  the  event  that  can  be  made.  The 
diary  of  Secretary  Chase  reads  as  follows : 

Monday,  Sept.  22,  1862. 
To  Department  about  9.  State  Department  mes- 
senger came  with  notice  to  heads  of  Departments 
to  meet  at  12.  Received  sundry  callers.  Went  to 
the  White  House.  All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  in  attendance.  There  was  some  general  talk, 
and  the  President  mentioned  that  Artemus  Ward 
had  sent  him  his  book.  Proposed  to  read  a  chapter 
which  he  thought  very  funny.  Read  it,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  very  much  ;  the  heads  also  (except 
Stanton),  of  course.  The  chapter  was  ' '  High-handed 
Outrage  at  Utica."  The  President  then  took  a  graver 
tone,  and  said,  ''Gentlemen,  I  have,  as  you  are 
aware,  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  relation  of 
this  war  to  slavery  ;  and  you  all  remember  that, 
several  weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  order  I  had 
prepared  on  this  subject,  which,  on  account  of  ob- 
jections made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued. 
Ever  since  then  my  mind  has  been  much  occupied 
with  this  subject,  and  I  have  thought,  all  along, 
that  the  time  for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  1  wish  it  was  a 
better  time.  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  better  con- 
dition. The  action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels 
has  not  been  quite  what  I  should  have  best  liked. 
But  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion. 
When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick,  I  determined, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of  Maryland,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  such  as  I 
thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  1  said  nothing 
to  any  one;  but  !  made  the  promise  to  myself, 
and  [hesitating  a  little]  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel 
army  is  now  driven  out,  and  I  am  going  to  fulfill 
that  promise.  I  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what 
I  have  written  down.  I  do  not  wish  your  advice 
about  the  main  matter,  for  that  i  iiave  determined 
for  myself.  This  1  say  without  intending  anything 
but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I  already 
know  the  views  of  each  on  this  question.  They 
have  been  heretofore  expressed,  and  I  have  consid- 
ered them  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as  I  can. 
What  1  have  written  is  that  which  my  retlections 
have  determined  me  to  say.    If  there  is  anything  in 
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the  expressions  1  use,  or  in  any  minor  matter,  which 
any  one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions.  One  other  ob- 
servation I  will  make.  I  know  very  well  that  many 
others  might,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  do  better 
than  I  can  ;  and  if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  public 
confidence  was  more  fully  possessed  by  any  one  of 
them  than  by  me.  and  knew  of  any  constitutional 
way  in  which  he  could  be  put  in  my  place,  he  should 
have  it.  1  would  gladly  yield  it  to  him.  But, 
though  I  believe  that  I  ha\e  not  so  much  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  as  I  had  some  time  since,  I 
do  not  know  that,  all  things  considered,  any  other 
person  has  more;  and,  however  this  may  be,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  I  can  have  any  other  man  put 
where  1  am.  I  am  here.  I  must  do  the  best  I  can, 
and  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course 
which  I  feel  1  ought  to  take."i 

The  foregoing  account  written  by  Mr.  Chase 
is  fully  corroborated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  diary  of  Secretary  Welles,  in  which 
the  same  event  is  described  : 

September  22. 
A  special  Cabinet  meeting.  The  subject  was  the 
proclamation  for  emancipating  the  slaves,  after  a  cer- 
tain date,  in  States  that  shall  then  be  in  rebellion. 
For  several  weeks  the  subject  has  been  suspended, 
but  the  President  says  never  lost  sight  of.  When  it 
was  submitted,  and  now  in  taking  up  the  proclama- 
tion, the  President  stated  that  the  question  was 
tlnally  decided, —  the  act  and  the  consequences  were 
his, —  but  that  he  felt  it  due  to  us  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  and  to  invite  criticisms  on 
the  paper  which  he  had  prepared.  There  were,  he 
had  found,  not  unexpectedly,  some  differences  in 
the  Cabinet ;  but  he  had,  after  ascertaining  in  his 
own  way  the  views  of  each  and  all,  individually 
and  collectively,  formed  his  own  conclusions  and 
made  his  own  decisions.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  paper,  which  was  long,  earnest, 
and.  on  the  general  principle  involved,  harmonious, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  made  a  vow  —  a  covenant 
—  that  if  God  gave  us  the  victory  in  the  approaching 
battle  he  would  consider  it  an  indication  of  Divine 
will,  and  that  it  was  duty  to  move  forward  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  It  might  be  thought  strange, 
he  said,  that  he  had  in  this  way  submitted  the  dis- 
posal of  matters  when  the  way  was  not  clear  to 
his  mind  what  he  should  do.  God  had  decided  this 
question  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  He  was  satisfied  it 
was  right  —  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  his 
action  by  the  vow  and  results.  His  mind  was  fixed, 
his  decision  made,  but  he  wished  his  paper  an- 
nouncing his  course  as  correct  in  terms  as  it  could 
be  made  without  any  change  in  his  determination. 2 

In  addition  to  its  record  of  the  President's 
language,  the  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following  account  of  what  was 
.said  by  several  members  of  the  Cabinet : 

1  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  pp.  481,  482. 

2  Welles,  Diary.     Unpublished  MS. 

3  Hay's  Diary  ( ."VIS. )  contains  the  following  record  : 
"  September  23,  1X62,  The  President  rewrote  the  proc- 
lamation on  Sunday  morning  carefully.  lie  called  the 
Cabinet  together  on  Monday,  made  a  little  talk  to  them, 
and  read  the  momentous  document.    Mr.  I51air  and  Mr. 


The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  making  remarks  on  the  sev- 
eral parts  as  he  went  on,  and  showing  that  he  had 
fully  considered  the  whole  subject,  in  all  the  lights 
under  which  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  After 
he  had  closed.  Governor  Seward  said  :  "The  general 
question  having  been  decided,  nothing  can  be  said 
farther  about  that.  Would  it  not,  however,  make 
the  proclamation  more  clear  and  decided  to  leave 
out  all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  President  ;  and  not 
merely  say  that  the  Government  '  recognizes,'  but 
that  it  will  maintain,  the  freedom  it  proclaims?"  I 
followed,  saying:  "  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, fully  satisfies  me  that  you  have  given  to  every 
proposition  which  has  been  made  a  kind  and  can- 
did consideration.  And  you  have  now  expressed  the 
conclusion  to  which  you  have  arrived  clearly  and 
distinctly.  This  it  was  your  right,  and,  under  your 
oath  of  office,  your  duty,  to  do.  The  proclamation 
does  not,  indeed,  mark  out  exactly  the  course  1 
would  myself  prefer.  But  I  am  ready  to  take  it  just 
as  it  is  written,  and  to  stand  by  it  with  all  my  heart. 
1  think,  however,  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Sew- 
ard very  judicious,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
adopted,"  The  President  then  asked  us  severally 
our  opinions  as  to  the  modification  proposed,  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  phrases  he 
had  used.  Every  one  favored  the  modification,  and 
it  was  adopted.  Governor  Seward  then  proposed 
that  in  the  passage  relating  to  colonization  some 
language  should  be  introduced  to  show  that  the  col- 
onization proposed  was  to  be  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  colonists  and  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
which  colonies  might  be  attempted.  This,  too,  was 
agreed  to,  and  no  other  modification  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Blair  then  said  that,  the  question  having  been 
decided,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  issuing  the 
proclamation  ;  but  he  would  ask  to  have  his  paper, 
presented  some  days  since,  against  the  policy,  filed 
with  the  proclamation.-^  The  President  consented 
to  this  readily.  And  then  Mr.  Blair  went  on  to  say 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  proclama- 
tion on  the  border  States  and  on  the  army,  and  stated, 
at  some  length,  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensions. 
He  disclaimed  most  expressly,  however,  all  object  on 
to  emancipation  per  se,  saying  he  had  always  been 
personally  in  favor  of  it  —  always  ready  for  immedi- 
ate emancipation  in  the  midst  of  slave  States,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  system. * 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Welles  which  relates 
the  Cabinet  proceedings  is  as  follows  : 

All  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  read- 
ing, and  it  was,  I  believe,  assented  to  by  every 
member.  Mr.  Bates  repeated  the  opinions  he  had 
previously  expressed  in  regard  to  the  deportation  of 
the  colored  race.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  two  slight 
verbal  alterations,  which  were  adopted.  A  general 
discussion  then  took  place,  covering  the  whole 
ground  —  the     constitutional    question,    the     war 

Bates  made  slifjht  objections ;  otherwise  the  Cabinet  was 
unanimous.  The  next  day  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  promised 
to  fdc  his  objections,  sent  a  note  staling  that  as  they 
referred  only  to  the  time  of  the  act,  he  would  not  file 
them,  lest  they  should  be  subject  to  misconstruc- 
tion." 

'I  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  482. 
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power,  tlie  expediency  and  the  eftect  of  the  move- 
ment. After  the  matter  had  been  very  fully  debated, 
Mr.  Stanton  made  a  very  emphatic  speech  sustain- 
ing the  measure,  and  in  closing  said  the  act  was  so 
important,  and  involved  consequences  so  vast,  that 
he  hoped  each  member  would  give  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  his  own  individual  opinion,  what- 
ever that  opinion  might  be.  Two  gentlemen,  he 
thought,  had  not  been  suf^kiently  explicit,  although 
they  had  discussed  the  question  freely,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  concurred  in  the  measure.  He 
referred,  he  said,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  (hesitating  a  moment)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  was  understood,  1  believe,  by  all  present  that  he 
had  allusion  to  another  member,  with  whom  lie 
was  not  in  full  accord.  Mr.  Chase  admitted  that  the 
subject  had  come  upon  him  unexpectedly  and  with 
some  surprise.  It  was  going  a  step  fuither  tiian  he 
had  ever  proposed,  but  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
and  support  it.  He  was  glad  the  President  had 
made  this  advance,  which  he  should  sustain  from 
his  heart,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  an  able  im- 
promptu argument  in  its  favor.  I  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  misunderstand  my  position,  nor  any 
other  member ;  that  I  assented  most  unequivocally  to 
the  measure  as  a  war  necessity,  and  had  acted  upon  it. 
Mr.  Blair  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was  an  eman- 
cipationist from  principle  ;  that  he  had  for  years, 
here  and  in  Missouri,  where  he  formerly  resided, 
openly  advocated  it ;  but  he  had  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  executive  action  at  this  particular 
juncture.  We  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  put  in 
jeopardy  the  patriotic  element  in  the  border  States, 
already  severely  tried.  This  proclamation  would,  as 
soon  as  it  reached  them,  be  likely  to  carry  over  those 
States  to  the  secessionists.  There  were  also  party  men 
in  the  free  States  who  were  striving  to  revive  old 
party  lines  and  distinctions,  into  whose  hand  we  were 
putting  a  club  to  be  used  against  us.  The  meas- 
ure he  approved,  but  the  time  was  inopportune.  He 
should  wish,  therefore,  to  file  his  objections.  This, 
the  President  said,  Mr.  Blair  could  do.  He  had, 
however,  considered  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  first  objection  mentioned,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly serious,  but  the  difficulty  was  as  great 
not  to  act  as  to  act.  There  were  two  sides  to  that 
question.  For  months  he  had  labored  to  get  those 
States  to  move  in  this  matter,  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  their  true  interest  to  do  so,  but 
his  labors  were  vain.  We  must  make  the  forward 
movement.  They  would  acquiesce,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, soon  ;  for  they  must  be  satisfied  that  slavery 
had  received  its  death-blow  from  slave-owners  —  it 
could  not  survive  the  rebellion.  As  regarded  the 
other  objection,  it  had  not  much  weight  with  him  ; 
their  clubs  would  be  used  against  us  take  what 
course  we  might. i 

The  Cabinet  discussion  of  the  proclamation 
being  completed,  Mr.  Seward  carried  the  doc- 
ument with  him  to  the  State  Department, 
where  the  formal  phraseology  of  attestation 
and  the  great  seal  were  added.  The  President 
signed  it  the  same  afternoon,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  full  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  on  the  morning  of  September  23d.  As 

1  Welles  in  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1862,  pp.  846, 
847. 


elsewhere,  the  reading  of  the  official  announce- 
ment created  a  profound  interest  in  Washing- 
ton, and  a  serenade  was  organized  the  next 
evening,  which  came  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  called  on  the  President  for  a  .speech. 
His  reference  to  the  great  event  was  very  brief. 
He  said : 

1  appear  before  you  to  do  little  more  than  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy  you  pay  me,  and  to  thank 
you  for  it.  I  have  not  been  distinctly  informed 
why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  you  appear  to  do  me 
this  honor,  though  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the 
proclamation.  >A^hat  I  did,  I  did  after  a  very  full 
deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and  solenni 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I 
have  made  no  mistake.  1  shall  make  no  attempt  on 
this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  have  done  or  said  by 
any  comment.  It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the 
world  to  pass  judgment,  and  maybe  take  action 
upon  it. 

Two  days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued 
a  number  of  the  governors  of  loyal  States  met 
for  conference  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
it  was  charged  at  the  time  that  this  occurrence 
had  some  occult  relation  to  the  President's  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  alle- 
gation. It  was  directly  contradicted  by  tha 
President  himself.  He  said  to  the  Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell,  who  mentioned  the  rumor  to  him 
a  {q,\\  weeks  after  the  occurrence : 

1  never  thought  of  the  meeting  of  the  governors. 
The  truth  is  just  this  :  When  Lee  came  over  the 
river,  I  made  a  resolution  that  if  McClellan  drove  him 
back  1  wouldsend  the  proclamation  after  him.  The 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  Wednesday,  and  un- 
til Saturday  I  could  not  find  out  whether  we  had 
gained  a  victory  or  lost  a  battle.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  issue  the  proclamation  that  day  ;  and  the 
fact  is  I  fixed  it  up  a  little  Sunday,  and  Monday  I 
let  them  have  it. 2 

The  collateral  evidence  is  also  conclusive  on 
this  point.  The  Altoona  meeting  originated 
with  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
warned  that  Lee's  army  was  about  to  cross  the 
Potomac,  was  with  all  diligence  preparing  his 
State  to  resist  the  expected  invasion.  On  the 
6th  of  September  he  telegraphed  to  the  gov- 
ernor ot  Massachusetts  and  others  : 

In  the  present  emergency  would  it  not  be  well 
that  the  loyal  governors  should  meet  at  some  point 
in  the  border  States  to  take  measures  for  the  more 
active  support  of  the  Government? 

Receiving  favorable  replies,  the  governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia 
united  in  a  joint  invitation,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  for  such  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Altoona  on  the  24th.  The  object  was  sim- 
ply to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  common 

2  P,out\vell,  "The  Lasvyer,  the  Statesman,  and  the 
Soldier,"  pp.  116,  117. 
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defense  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  was  no  design  to  organize  any  pressure 
upon  the  President,  either  about  the  question 
of  slavery  or  about  the  removal  of  McClellan 
from  command,  and  the  President  neither  an- 
ticipated nor  feared  any  interference  of  this 
character.  Several  members  of  the  body,  dif- 
fering in  political  sentiment,  indignantly  denied 
the  accusation  of  a  political  plot,  which,  indeed, 
■would  have  been  impossible  in  a  gathering  of 
men  of  such  strong  individual  traits,  holding 
diverse  \-iews.  and"  clothed  with  gready  vary- 
ing interests  and  responsibilities. 

The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  as 
great  a  surprise  to  them  as  to  the  general 
public,  gratifying  some  and  displeasing  others. 
It  was  not  strange  that  it  should  immediately 
engage  their  eager  interest  and  call  out  some 
sort  of  joint  response.  The  proclamation  had 
been  printed  on  the  23d;  the  Altoona  gather- 
ing was  called  on  the  14th  and  held  on  the 
24th.  Between  the  date  of  the  call  and  the 
day  of  the  meeting  the  military  situation  was 
altogether  changed.  The  battle  of  Antietam 
had  driven  Lee's  army  in  retreat  back  across 
the  Potomac.  Instead  of  emergency  measures 
for  defense,  the  assembled  governors  could 
now  quietly  discuss  points  of  general  and  mu- 
tual interest,  relating  to  the  recruiting,  organi- 
zation, equipment,  and  transportation  of  troops, 
the  granting  of  furloughs,  and  the  care  and  re- 
moval of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Their  con- 
ference passed  in  entire  harmony ;  and  a  day 
or  two  later  they  nearly  all  proceeded  to 
Washington  for  a  personal  interview  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  They 
presented  a  written  address  to  the  President, 
signed  then  and  within  a  few  days  afterward 
by  the  governors  of  sixteen  of  the  free  States 
and  the  governor  of  West  Virginia,  reiterating 
devotion  to  the  Union,  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  earnest  support  to  the 
President  in  suppressing  rebellion ;  and  em- 
bracing only  the  single  specific  recommenda- 
tion that  a  reserve  army  of  100,000  men  ought 
constantly  to  be  kept  on  foot,  to  be  raised, 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained  at  home,  ready 
for  emergencies.  The  written  address  also  con- 
tained a  hearty  indorsement  of  the  new  eman- 
cipation policy  announced  in  the  President's 
proclamation.  This  declaration,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  developed  the  only  an- 
tagonism of  views  which  grew  out  of  the  whole 
traasaction.  The  address  was  written  at  \\' ash- 
ington,  and  was  therefore  not  discussed  at 
Altoona.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  the  sup- 
plementary action  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
a.ssembied  delegates.  It  was,  however,  trans- 
mitted for  signature  to  all  the  loyal  executives; 
but  the  governors  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 


replied,  that  while  concurring  in  the  other 
declarations  of  the  address,  they  dechned  sign- 
ing it,  because  they  dissented  from  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  indorsed  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

Coming  as  it  did  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  new  policy.  President  Lin- 
coln could  not  but  be  gratified  at  the  public 
declarations  emanating  from  the  Altoona  meet- 
ing. On  his  military  policy  it  assured  him  of 
the  continuation  of  an  individual  official  sup- 
port. On  his  emancipation  policy  it  gave  him 
a  public  approval  from  the  present  official 
power  of  seventeen  States,  as  against  the  dis- 
sent of  only  five  States  of  the  border,  where 
indeed  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  for  the 
present  at  least,  any  more  favorable  official 
sentiment.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  free  the  ex- 
periment from  uncertainty  and  danger.  It  was 
precisely  this  balance  of  power,  poHtical  and 
military,  wielded  by  these  hesitating  border 
States,  which  ^\■as  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  Union  cause;  but  he  had  measured  the 
probability  with  an  acuteness  of  judgment  and 
timed  his  proceeding  with  a  prudence  of  ac- 
tion that  merited  success,  and  in  due  time 
triumphantly  justified  his  faith. 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  have  more 
than  a  passing  curiosity  to  examine  the  exact 
phraseology  of  a  document  which  ushered  in 
the  great  political  regeneration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     It  reads  as  follows : 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  andCommander-in-Chiefof  the  Army  and 
Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that 
hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
States  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  that  re- 
lation is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed.  That  it  is 
my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to 
again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  meas- 
ure, tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  all  the  slave  States,  so-called,  the 
people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  and  which  States  may  then  have 
voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily 
adopt,  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery within  their  respective  limits;  and  that  the 
effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with 
their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernments existing  there,  will  be  continued.  That 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
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actual  freedom.  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the 
first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  tiie  States,  or  parts  of  States  if  any,  in 
whicii  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall,  on  that 
day,  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at 
elections,  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

Then,  after  reciting  the  language  of  "  An  act 
to  make  an  additional  article  of  war,"  approved 
March  13,  1862,  and  also  .sections  9  and  10  of 
the  Confiscation  Act,  approved  July  17,  1862, 
and  enjoining  their  enforcement  upon  all  per- 
sons in  the  military  and  naval  service,  the  proc- 
lamation concludes : 

And  1  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce, 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  acts 
and  sections  above  recited.  And  the  Executive  will, 
in  due  time,  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto 
throughout  the  rebellion,  shall,  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people,  if  that  relation  shall  have 
been  suspended  or  disturbed,  be  compensated  for  all 
losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
loss  of  slaves. 

A  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment shows  it  to  have  contained  four  leading 
propositions:  (i.)  A  renewal  of  the  plan  of 
compensated  abolishment.  (2.)  A  continu- 
ance of  the  eftbrt  at  voluntary  colonization. 
(3.)  The  announcement  of  peremptory  mili- 
tary emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  States  in  re- 
belhon  at  the  expiration  of  the  warning  notice. 
(4.)  A  promise  to  recommend  ultimate  com- 
pensation to  loyal  owners. 

The  political  test  of  the  experiment  of  mili- 
tary emancipation  thus  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent came  almost  immediately  in  the  autumn 
elections  for  State  officers  and  State  legisla- 
tures, and  especially  for  representatives  to  the 
thirty-eighth  Congress.  The  decided  failure  of 
McClellan's  Richmond  campaign  and  the  in- 
action of  the  Western  army  had  already  pro- 
duced much  popular  discontent,  which  was 
only  partly  reheved  by  the  victory  of  Antietam. 
The  canvass  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Democratic  party  with  violent  protests  against 
the  antislavery  legislation  of  Congress,  and  it 
now  added  the  loud  outcry  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  changed  the  war  for  the  Union  to 
a  war  for  abolition.  The  party  conflict  became 
active  and  bitter,  and  the  Democrats,  having 
all  the  advantage  of  an  aggressive  issue,  made 


great  popular  gains,  not  only  throughout  the 
middle  belt  of  States,  but  in  New  York,  where 
they  elected  their  governor,  thus  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  executive  machinery,  which  greatly 
embarrassed  the  Administration  in  its  later 
measures  to  maintain  the  army.  The  number 
of  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  increased  from  forty-four  to  seventy-five, 
and  the  reaction  threatened  for  a  time  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  support  of  the  House. 
But  against  this  temporary  adverse  political 
current  the  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  the  Republi- 
can party  followed  Mr.  Lincoln  with  loyal  adhe- 
sion, accepting  and  defending  his  emancipation 
policy  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  i,  1862,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  discuss  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, but  renewed  and  made  an  elaborate 
argument  to  recommend  his  plan  of  compen- 
sated abolishment,  "  not  in  exclusion  of,  but 
additional  to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  pre- 
serving the  national  authority  throughout  the 
Union."  Meanwhile  the  Democratic  minority 
in  the  House,  joined  by  the  pro-slavery  con- 
servatives from  the  border  slave-States,  lost  no 
opportunity  to  oppose  emancipation  in  every 
form.  On  the  nth  of  December  Mr.  Yeaman 
of  Kentucky  oftered  resolutions  declaring  the 
President's  proclamation  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution  and  a  useless  and  dangerous  war 
measure.  But  these  propositions  were  only 
supported  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven,  while  they 
were  promptly  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-live  members.  The  Republicans  were 
unwilling  to  remain  in  this  attitude  of  giving 
emancipation  a  merely  negative  support.  A  few 
days  later  (December  15),  Mr.  S.  C.  Fessenden 
of  Maine  put  the  identical  phraseology  in  an 
affirmative  form,  and  by  a  test  vote  of  seventy- 
eight  to  fifty-two  the  House  resolved  : 

That  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  date  of  22d  September,  1862, 
is  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  pol- 
icy of  emancipation,  as  indicated  in  that  proclama- 
tion, is  well  adapted  to  hasten  the  restoration  of 
peace,  was  well  chosen  as  a  war  measure,  and  is  an 
exercise  of  power  with  proper  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of  tree  government. 

With  the  proclamation  thus  heartilv  indorsed 
by  nearly  every  free  State  governor  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  loyal  representatives,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  had  accurately  foreseen  the  dan- 
gers as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  critical  step 
he  had  taken,  could  well  aftbrd  to  wait  for  the 
full  tide  of  approval,  for  which  he  looked  with 
confidence  and  which  caine  to  him  from  that 
time  onward  with  steadiness  and  ever-growing 
volume,  both  from  the  armies  in  the  field  and 
the  people  in  their  homes  throughout  the  loyal 
North, 


A    REGRET. 

OH,  could  we  but  have  seen,  while  they  were  ours, 
The  grace  of  days  forever  passed  away; 
Had  we  but  felt  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 

That  bloomed  for  us  —  before  they  knew  decay : 
Could  we  have  known  how  we  should  yearn  in  vain 

For  looks  and  smiles  no  more  to  greet  our  sight. 
Or  how  the  fruitless  tears  would  fall  like  rain 

For  hours  of  sweet  communion,  vanished  quite ; 
Their  worth  to  us — had  we  but  better  known, 
Then  had  we  held  them  dearer,  while  our  own. 
Had  kept  some  salvage  from  the  joys  o'erthrown. 
And  loneliness  itself  had  found  us  less  alone ! 

Ai^^/us  Maule  Machar. 
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HIS  picture  is  not  so  sincere  as 
it  might  be.  The  artist,  in  the 
course  of  many  rides  over  these 
mountain  pastures,  by  daylight 
or  twihght  or  moonrise,  has 
never  yet  encountered  anything 
so  sensational  as  a  troop  of  armed  men  on  the 
track  of  a  criminal.  Yet  rumors  are  passing, 
from  turbulent  camps  above  us  in  the  moun- 
tains or  from  the  seductive  valley  towns,  that 
easily  suggest  some  such  night  journey  as  this. 
The  riders  make  haste  slowly,  breasting  slope 
after  slope  of  the  interminable  cattle-ranges,  on 
the  alert,  as  they  climb  out  of  gulch  after  gulch 
of  shadow,  for  the  next  long  outlook  ahead. 

It  maybe  mentioned  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  criminals  confined  in  the  jails  of  the 
far  West  are  there  for  a  class  of  oftenses  pecul- 
iar to  the  country.  They  are  men  dangerous  in 
one  direction,  perhaps,  but  generally  not  de- 
praved. The  "  trusties"  are  often  domesticated 
upon  ranches  near  the  town,  and  apparently 
are  unwatched,  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  ranchman's  family.  They  have  a  simple 
faith  in  the  necessity  for  a  certain  sort  of  action, 
under  given  circumstances,  which  supports 
them  under  sentence  of  the  law,  and  serves 
instead  of  a  clear  conscience.  They  have  done 
nothing  of  which  they  are  ashamed. 

For  example,  a  cattle-man  meets  a  sheep-man 
on  the  hills.  The  sheep-man  represents  to  the 
cattle-man  that  his  only  possible  course  is  to 
take  his  banrl  across  the  cattle-man's  range — 
to  "  sheep"  him,  in  the  local  phrase.  A  sheep- 


man makes  no  treaty  with  the  owners  of  the 
land  he  crosses  that  he  will  not  "  turn  into  the 
fields,  or  into  the  vineyards  "  ;  that  he  will  not 
"  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  ";  but  go  by  the 
highway  until  he  has  passed  on.  The  land  be- 
longs to  him  as  much  as  to  the  cattle-man  who 
has  pitched  in  its  borders.  But  it  is  a  perfectly 
clear  case  to  the  cattle-man  that  the  sheep-man's 
multitude  will  lick  up  all  before  them,  and  that 
his  own  multitude  must  starve  on  what  is  left. 
He  does  not  waste  time  pra^ying,  "  Curse  me  this 
sheep-man !  "  He  goes  out  against  the  sheep- 
man, without  prayerful  preliminaries.  He  "  lays 
for  him  "  at  night,  when  he  has  lighted  his  soli- 
tary fire  in  the  sage-brush.  The  next  day  a  dis- 
organized band  of  sheep,  minus  a  grimy  shep- 
herd, goes  wandering  back  to  the  river,  to  the 
despair  of  a  masterless  dog. 

The  case  is  tried  in  the  valley  town  and  the 
murderer  is  acquitted,  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  being  with  him  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  would  be  generally  admitted.  No 
judge  nor  jury  nor  term  of  punishment  could 
have  altered  his  personal  conviction  and  that 
of  his  friends  that  his  deed  was  only  an  effort 
in  self-defense  and  an  act  of  public  justice. 

If  such  a  fugitive  as  this  is  overhauled  in  a 
night-chase  by  the  sheriff  and  his  men,  he  is 
treated  as  a  comrade  "in  trouble."  To  quote 
a  description,  given  in  Hibernian  good  faith, 
of  a  young  man  at  large  with  the  murder  of 
his  father  —  in  defense  of  his  mother,  it  is 
claimed  —  on  his  head,  "He  is  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman if  he  is  n't  crossed."  *    «    * 
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by  which  we  can  separate  the  work  of  one  from    associated  in  all  the  work  attributed  to  either, 
that  of  the  other,  and  we  may  imagine  them    except  that  at  Avignon. 

//-:  J.  Stillman. 
NOTES     BY     TIMOTHY     COLE,     ENGRAVER. 


ST.     CATHERINE     OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

NOVEMBERS,  18S7.— At  Pisa  I  found  undoubtedly 
tlie  finest  work  of  Simone  Memmi  —  small  panels 
of  single  saints.  Such  rare  and  delicate  work  I  had 
not  supposed  him  capable  of  The  finish  of  these  paint- 
ings is  most  exquisite,  and  remmils  me  much  of  the 
treatment  of  Duccio,  whom  he  succeeded.  Of  these 
I  had  begun  to  engrave  the  Santa  Chiara,  but  subse- 
quently abandoned  it  for  the  St.  Catherine. 

May  25,  18S8.— "St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,"  by 
Simone  Martini,  called  Simone  Memmi,  is  a  detail 
from  a  panel  in  the  library  of  tlie  Seminario  at  Pisa. 
The  panel  itself  is  a  detail  of  what  was  once  a  large 
and  beautiful  work.  It  is  now  dismembered,  and  some 
of  its  parts  are  found  in  the  Pisa  Academy  and  the 
others  at  the  Seminario ;  none  of  the  panels,  however, 
are  lost.  It  was  painted  in  the  year  1320  for  the  high 
altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  Pisa,  and  was 
composed  of  seven  principal  compartments  represent- 
ing half  length  figures  of  apostles  and  saints.  One  of 
these,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  occupied  the  center,  the 
others  being  disposed  on  each  side.  They  are  about 
two  feet  high,  and  are  each  inclosed  in  a  handsome 
framework.  Above  each  are  two  small  half-lengths, 
and  above  and  between  each  of  these  two  is  a  smaller 
medallion,  the  whole  forming  a  panel  about  four  feet 
high.  These  seven  principal  panels  represent,  besides 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  following  saints  :  St.  John 


the  Evangelist,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Peter,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  St. 
Dominic. 

The  predella  to  the  jncture  consisted  of  an  Ecce 
Homo  in  the  center,  and  twelve  saints,  male  and  fe- 
male, six  on  each  side  —  half-lengths,  perhaps  nine 
inches  high.  The  whole  when  complete  must  have 
measured  some  14  or  15  feet  long  by  6  or  7  feet  high. 

It  is  painted  in  tempera  upon  wood.  The  backgrounds 
and  glories  are  of  gold,  as  well  as  much  of  the  trim- 
ming and  ornamentation  of  the  draperies.  The  dra- 
pery of  St.  Catherine  is  richly  ornamented,  and  the 
painting  of  this  is  exquisite  for  delicacy  and  clean- 
ness, as  is  the  engraved  work  in  the  glory  around  the 
head  —  far  too  delicate  and  neat  to  be  done  justice  to 
in  any  engraving.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  patterns  in  the  drapery  is  flat,  without  re- 
gard to  foreshortening  in  the  folds.  Attention  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  this  foreshortening 
until  a  century  later,  in  the  time  of  Pietro  della  Fran- 
cesca  (1415-1492).  The  color  of  the  drapery  is  of  a 
warm  gray  tone,  yellowish  in  the  lighter  portions,  and 
the  dark  folds  of  a  neutral  or  bluish  tint.  The  flesh  tints 
are  similar  in  tone,  but  darker.  The  book  is  red,  but 
of  a  soft,  agreeable  tone  ;  the  hand  which  holds  it  has 
been  restored.  St.  Catherine,  as  patron  saint  and  martyr, 
has  several  attributes.  The  crown  is  hers  by  right  as 
sovereign  princess ;  she  bears  the  palm  as  martyr ; 
she  holds  the  book  as  significant  of  her  learning. 


THE    ALL-KIND    MOTHER. 

LO,  whatever  is  at  hand 
Is  full  meet  for  the  demand : 
Nature  ofttimes  giveih  best 
When  she  seemeth  chariest. 
She  hath  shapen  shower  and  sun 
To  the  need  of  every  one  — 
Summer  bland  and  winter  drear, 
Dimpled  pool  and  frozen  mere. 
All  thou  lackest  she  hath  still, 
Near  thy  finding  and  thy  fill. 
Yield  her  fullest  faith,  and  she 
Will  endow  thee  royallw 


Loveless  weed  and  lily  foir 

She  attendeth,  here  and  there  — 

Kindly  to  the  weed  as  to 

The  lorn  lily  teared  with  dew. 

Each  to  her  hath  use  as  dear 

As  the  other;  an  thou  clear 

Thy  cloyed  senses  thou  may'st  see 

Haply  all  the  mystery. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  lily  get 

Its  divinest  blossom  ;  yet 

Shall  the  weed's  tip  bloom  no  less 

With  the  song-bird's  gleefulness. 


Thou  art  poor,  or  thou  art  rich  — 
Never  lightest  matter  which  : 
All  the  glad  gold  of  the  noon, 
All  the  silver  of  the  moon, 
She  doth  lavish  on  thee,  while 
Thou  withholdest  any  smile 
Of  thy  gratitude  to  her, 
Baser  used  than  usurer. 
Shame  be  on  thee  an  thou  seek 
Not  her  pardon,  with  hot  cheek, 
And  bowed  head,  and  brimming  eyes, 
At  her  merciful  "  Arise  ! 
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James  Whitcoinb  Riley. 
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THE    REMOVAL    OF    McCLELL  AN.  — FINANCIAL    MEASURES.— 
SEWARD    AND    CHASE. 

EY    JOHN    G.    XICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


H  E  latter  part  of  September 
wore  away  in  resting  the 
exhausted  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  beginning 
anew  the  endless  work  of 
equipment  and  supply  — 
work  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  can  never 
be  rinished  in  an  army  of  200,000  men,  any 
more  tlian  in  a  city  of  the  same  size.  But  this 
\yas  a  lesson  which  McClellan  appeared  never 
able  to  learn.  So  long  as  a  single  brigade 
commander  complained  that  some  of  his  men 
needed  new  shoes  it  seemed  impossible  for  Mc- 
Clellan to  undertake  active  operations  until  that 
special  want  was  supplied,  ^^'hen  that  was 
done  some  company  of  cavalry  was  short  a 
few  horses,  and  the  Wcious  circle  of  importu- 
nate demand  and  slow  supply  continued.  On 
the  23d  of  September,  General  McClellan  dis- 
covered signs  of  heavy  reenforcements  mov- 
ing towards  the  enemy  from  Winchester  and 
Charlestown.  The  fact  of  the  enemy's  remain- 
ing so  long  in  his  front,  instead  of  appear- 
ing to  him  as  a  renewed  opportunity,  only 
excited  in  him  the  apprehension  that  he  would 
be  again  attacked.  He  therefore  set  up  a  new 
clamor  for  reenforcements.  "  A  defeat  at  this 
juncture  would  be  ruinous  to  our  cause.  .  . 
General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  '\\'i]liams's 
(Banks's)  occupy  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  I  think,"  is  the  doleful  plaint 
with  which  the  dispatch  closes,  "  he  will  be 
able  to  hold  his  position  till  reenforcements 
arrive."  Four  days  afterwards  he  writes  again 
in  the  same  strain  : 

This  army  is  not  now  in  condition  to  undertake  an- 
other campaiijn.  .  .  My  present  purpose  is  to  hold 
the  army  about  as  it  is  now,  rendering  Harper's 
Ferry  secure  and  watching  the  river  closely,  intend- 
ing to  attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross 
to  this  side. 

He  is  full  of  apprehension  in  regard  to  an 
attack  upon  Maryland,  and  prays  that  the  river 
may  rise  so  that  the  enemy  may  not  cross. 

2  In  his  memoir-*  McClellan  tries  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  was  satisfied  with  his  delay 
at  this  time  ;  hut  his  private  letters  printed  in  the  same 
Tolume  leave  no  doubt  of  the  contrary.  He  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  President's  visit,  October  2,  "  His  ostensi- 


The  President,  sick  at  heart  at  this  exasper- 
ating delay,  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
make  a  visit  to  McClellan's  camp  to  see  if  in  a 
personal  interview  he  could  not  inspire  him  with 
some  sense  of  the  necessity  for  action.  The 
morning  report  of  the  30th  of  September 
showed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  present  and  absent,  including 
Banks's  command  in  Washington,  as  303,959. 
Of  this  number  over  100,000  were  absent, 
28,000  on  special  duty,  and  73,000  present  for 
duty  in  Banks's  command,  leaving  100,000 
present  for  duty  under  McClellan's  immediate 
command.  This  vast  multitude  in  arms  was 
visited  by  the  President  in  the  first  days  of  Octo- 
ber. So  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  a  great  army 
ready  for  any  work  that  could  be  asked  of  it. 
During  all  his  visit  he  urged  with  as  much  en- 
ergy as  was  consistent  with  his  habitual  courtesy 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  employment  of 
this  force.2  McClellan  met  all  his  suggestions 
and  entreaties  with  an  amiable  inertia,  which 
deeply  discouraged  the  President.  After  a  day 
and  a  night  spent  in  such  an  interchange  of 
views  the  President  left  his  tent  early  in  the 
morning  and  walked  with  a  friend  ^  to  an  em- 
inence which  commanded  a  view  of  a  great 
part  of  the  camp.  For  miles  beneath  them, 
glistening  in  the  rising  sun,  spread  the  white 
tents  of  the  mighty  hosts.  The  President 
gazed  for  a  while  in  silence  upon  the  scene, 
then  turned  to  his  friend  and  said  :  "  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  ?  "  He  answered  in  some 
astonishment,  "  It  is  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac." "  So  it  is  called,"  responded  the  Presi- 
dent; "but  that  is  a  mistake:  it  is  only 
McClellan's  body-guard."  He  went  back  to 
Washington  taking  little  comfort  from  his 
visit ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  painful  delibera- 
tion, getting  no  news  of  any  movement,  he  sent 
McClellan  the  following  positive  instruc- 
tions : 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1862. 

Major-Generai,  McClellan  :  I  am  instructed  to 
telegraph  you  as  follows:  The  President  directs  that 
you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy 

ble  purpose  is  to  see  the  troops  and  the  battle-field  ;  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit  is  to 
push  me  into  a  premature  advance  into  Virginia." 

^  Hon.  O.  M.  Hatch  of  Illinois,  from  whom  we  have 
this  siory. 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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or  drive  him  Soiitii.  Your  army  must  move  now 
while  the  roails  are  good.  If  you  cross  the  river  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Washington  and  cover  the 
latter  by  your  operations,  you  can  be  rccnlbrced  by 
30,000  men.  if  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  not  more  tiian  12,000  or  i'>,ooocan 
be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior 
line,  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does 
not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army 
move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately  re- 
port what  line  you  adopt  and  when  you  intend  to 
cross  the  river  ;  also  to  what  point  the  recnforce- 
ments  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan 
of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on  be- 
fore orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and  re- 
pairing railroads.  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  fully  con- 
cur with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.   W.   Halleck,  Gi)h'ral-ii!-Ckief. 

These  orders  were  emphasized  a  few  days 
later  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  stinging  in- 
sult which  Lee  had  once  before  inflicted  upon 
McClellan  on  the  Peninsula.  Stuart's  cavalry- 
crossed  the  Potomac,  rode  entirely  around  the 
Union  army,  recrossed  the  river  lower  down, 
and  joined  Lee  again  without  damage.  Mc- 
Clellan seems  to  have  felt  no  mortification 
from  this  disgraceful  occurrence,  which  he  used 
merely  as  a  pretext  for  new  complaints  against 
the  Government.  He  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  presented  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  his  in- 
efficiency when  he  reported  to  Halleck  that 
his  cavalry  had  "  marched  78  miles  in  24 
hours  while  Stuart's  was  marching  go."  He 
pretended  that  he  had  at  the  time  only  a  thou- 
sand cavalry.  This  led  to  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence 1  between  him  and  the  Government, 
which  shows  the  waste  and  destruction  of  mili- 
tary material  under  McClellan.  By  the  re- 
ports from  the  Quartermaster-General's  office, 
there  Avere  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
during  the  six  weeks  ending  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 10,254  horses  and  a  very  large  numl^er  of 
mules.  "  The  cost  of  the  horses  issued  within 
the  last  six  weeks  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
says  General  Meigs,  "  is  probably  not  less  than 
$1,200,000."  We  may  well  ask  in  the  words 
used  by  the  Quartermaster-General  in  another 
place:  Is  there  an  instance  on  record  of  such 
a  drain  and  destruction  of  horses  "  in  a  country 
not  a  desert  "  ?  Day  after  day  the  tedious  con- 
troversy went  on.  This  frightful  waste  of  horses 
was  turned  by  McClellan,  as  he  turned  every- 
thing, into  a  subject  of  reproach  against  the 
Government.  To  one  of  his  complaining  dis- 
patches the  President  sent  this  sharp  rejoinder: 
"  Will  you  j)ardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses 


of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  that  fatigues  anything  ?  "  And  again  : 
"  Stuart's  cavalry  outmarched  ours,  having  cer- 
tainly done  more  marked  service  on  the  Penin- 
sula and  everywhere  since."  These  dispatches 
elicited  only  new  complaints,  vindications,  and 
explanations. 

It  was  not  alone  the  pretended  lack  of  horses 
which  kept  him  idle.  In  his  dispatches  to  Wash- 
ington he  continually  complainetl  —  and  the 
complaint  was  echoed  in  the  correspondence  of 
his  satellites  and  by  his  adherents  in  the])ress  — 
that  the  army  was  unable  to  improve  the  fine 
weather  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  all 
manner  of  supplies.^  The  Secretary  of  War, 
thinking  it  necessary  at  last  to  take  notice  of 
this  widesjjread  rumor,  addressed  ^  a  letter  to 
the  General-in-Chief  demanding  a  report  upon 
the  subject.  Cieneral  Halleck  reported  that 
on  several  occasions  where  Cieneral  McClellan 
had  telegraphed  that  his  army  was  deficient  in 
certain  supplies  it  was  ascertained  that  in  every 
instance  the  recjuisition  had  been  immediately 
filled,  except  in  one,  where  the  Quartermaster- 
General  was  forced  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  articles  needed.  He  reported  that  there 
had  been  no  neglect  or  delay  in  issuing  all  the 
supplies  asked  for,  and  added  his  belief  "  that 
no  armies  in  the  world,  while  in  campaign, 
have  been  more  promptly  or  better  suppHed 
than  ours."  The  General-in-Chief  further  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  no  such  want  of 
supplies  as  to  prevent  General  McClellan's- 
compliance  with  the  orders,  issued  four  weeks 
before,  to  advance  agamst  the  enemy;  that 
"  had  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac he  could  have  received  his  supplies  al- 
most as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on  the 
north  side."  He  then  goes  at  some  length  into 
a  detailed  and  categorical  contradiction  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  complaining  dispatches.  But 
we  need  not  go  outside  of  the  General's  own 
staff  for  a  direct  denial  of  his  accusations.  Gen- 
eral Ingalls,  the  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  makes  this  just  and 
sensible  statement  in  a  letter  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General dated  the  26th  of  October  : 

1  have  seen  no  real  suffering  for  want  of  clothing, 
and  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  only  where 
it  can  be  laid  directly  to  the  charge  of  regimental 
and  brigade  commanders  and  their  quartermasters, 
and  I  have  labored,  I  hope  with  some  effect,  in  try- 
ing to  instruct  them.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
that  an  army  will  never  move  if  it  waits  until  all 
the  different  commanders  report  that  they  are  ready 
and  want  no  more  supplies.    It  has  been  my  pride 


^   War  Records.  Iiow  long  it  would  take  to  give  him  three  or  four  thou- 

-  This  mania  of  General  McClellan's  for  providing  sand  hospital  tents.    Meigs  answered  that  a  sufficient 

camp  material  sometimes  assumed  an  almost  ludicrous  supply  had  .ilready  been  sent  him,  and  that  to  provide 

form.    It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  on  the  7th  of  Ocio-  the  additional  number  he  spoke  of  would  take  a  long 

ber  to  telegraph  to  the  Quartermaster-General  asking  lime  and  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
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to  know  the  fact  that  no  army  was  ever  more 
perfectly  supplied  than  this  has  been,  as  a  general 
rule. 

The  President,  wean-  of  the  controversy,  at 
last  replies : 

Most  certiinly  I  intend  no  injustice  to  any,  and 
if  1  have  done  anv  1  deeply  regret  it.  To  be  told, 
after  more  than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the 
army,  and  during  which  period  we  have  sent  to  the 
army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amount- 
ing in  the" whole  to  7,918,1  that  the  cavalry  horses 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presents  a  very 
cheerless,  almost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  it  may  have  forced  something  of  impatience 
in  my  dispatch.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then, 
when  could  they  ever  be  ? 

General  Halleck,  in  a  letter  on  the  7th  of 
October,  had  urged  McClellan  to  follow  and 
seek  to  punish  the  enemy.    He  says : 

There  is  a  decided  want  of  legs  in  our  troops. 
They  have  too  much  immobility,  and  we  must  try  to 
remedy  the  defect.  A  reduction  of  baggage  and 
baggage  trains  will  effect  something,  but  the  real 
difficulty  is,  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in 
marching;  they  lie  still  in  camp  loo  long.  After  a 
hard  march  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest.  Lying 
still  beyond  that  time  does  not  rest  the  men. 2 

The  President's  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion had  been  promulgated  to  the  army  in  gen- 
eral orders  on  the  24th  of  September.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  General  IMcClellan,  in  his 
manifesto  from  Harrison's  Landing,  had  ad- 
monished the  President  against  any  such  action. 
His  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Demo- 
cratic politicians  in  the  North  had  not  tended 
to  make  him  any  more  favorably  disposed 
towards  such  radical  action.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  range  himself  openly  against  the  proc- 
lamation. We  are  informed  by  General  W. 
F.  Smith  that  McClellan  prepared  a  protest 
against  it,  which  he  read  to  some  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  the  army.  The  advice  of  Smith,  and 
perhaps  of  others,  induced  him  not  to  commit 
so  fatal  a  breach  of  discipline.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  of  throwing  up  his  commission. 
In  a  private  letter  of  September  25  he  said : 

The  President's  late  proclamation,  the  continua- 
tion of  Stanton  and  Halleck  in  office,  render  it  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  retain  my  commission 
and  self-respect  at  the  same  time.^ 

He  could  not,  however,  pass  over  with  en- 
tire silence  an  order  of  such  momentous  im- 
portance ;  and  so  after  two  weeks  of  meditation, 

1   It  was  really  many  more  than  this. 

'i  War  kfjcorHs. 

•'  "  .McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  615. 

*  He  wrote,  October  5:  "Mr.  Aspinwall  [then  at 
McClellan's  camp]  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  suf>mit  to  the  President's  proclama- 
tion."    ["  .McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  655.  J 


having  heard  from  his  friends  in  Ncav  York,* 
he  issued  on  the  7th  of  October  a  singular 
document  calling  the  attention  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  army  to  the  President's 
proclamation.  He  made  absolutely  no  refer- 
ence to  the  proclamation  itself.  He  used  it,  as 
he  says,  simply  as  an  opportunity  for  "  defin- 
ing the  relations  borne  by  all  persons  in  the 
military  service  towards  the  civil  authorities,"  a 
relation  which  most  of  his  army  understood  al- 
ready at  least  as  well  as  himself.  In  a  few  com- 
monplace phrases  he  restates  the  political  axiom 
that  the  civil  authority  is  paramount  in  our 
government  and  that  the  military  is  subordi- 
nate to  it.  He  therefore  deprecated  any  intem- 
perate discussion  of  "  public  measures  deter- 
mined upon  and  declared  by  the  Government" 
"  as  tending  to  impair  and  destroy  the  effi- 
ciency of  troops  ";  and  significantly  adds,  "The 
remedy  for  political  errors,  if  any  are  com- 
mitted, is  to  be  found  only  in  the  action  of  the 
people  at  the  polls."  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
Heve  that  this  order  of  General  McClellan's 
was  issued  with  any  but  the  best  intentions. 
He  believed,  and  he  thought  the  army  be- 
lieved, that  the  President's  antislavery  policy 
was  ill-advised  and  might  prove  disastrous.  He 
therefore  issued  this  order  commanding  his 
soldiers  to  be  moderate  in  their  criticisms  and 
condemnations  of  the  President,  and  to  leave 
to  the  people  at  the  polls  the  work  of  correct- 
ing or  punishing  him.  When  the  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  at  the  polls  their  sense  of  the  politi- 
cal question  at  issue  between  Lincoln  and  Mc- 
Clellan, the  latter  had  occasion  to  discover 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  senti- 
ment of  staft"  headquarters  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  President's  peremptory  order  to  move, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been 
issued  on  the  6th  of  October,  having  produced 
no  eftect,  he  wrote  to  General  McClellan  on 
the  13th  of  the  month  a  letter  so  important  in 
its  substance  and  in  its  relations  to  subsequent 
events  that  it  must  be  printed  entire.  Having 
already  given  the  general  his  orders  and  told 
him  what  to  do,  he  now  not  only  tells  him 
how  to  do  it,  but  furnishes  him  unanswerable 
reasons  why  it  should  be  done. 

ExRcuTivE  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1862. 
Major-Genbkal  McClellan. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  remember  my  speaking  to 
you  of  what  I  called  your  over-cautiousness.  Are 
you  not  over-cautious  when  you  assume  that  you 
cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing? 
Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in 
prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  ?  As  i  understand, 
you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot 
subsist  your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  rail- 
road from   Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point  be  put  in 
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working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist 
his  army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice 
as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  you  would 
have  to  do,  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He 
now  wagons  from  Culpoper  Court  House,  which  is 
just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than 
half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  1 
certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 
to  give  it  to  you,  and  in  fact  ignores  the  question 
of  time,  which  can  not  and  must  not  be  ignored. 
Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you 
know,  is  to  "operate  upon  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your 
own."  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against 
you,  but  cannot  apply  in  your  favor.  Change  posi- 
tions with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would 
break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going 
into  Pennsylvania,  but  if  he  does  so  in  full  force, 
he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin 
him.  If  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall 
upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier. 
Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer 
Richmond  than  the  enemy  is  by  the  route  that  you 
can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach 
there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more 
than  your  equal  on  a  march  ?  His  route  is  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.  The  roads 
are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his.  You  know  I  de- 
sired, but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac 
below  instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue 
Ridge.  My  idea  was  that  this  would  at  once  menace 
the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize 
if  he  would  permit. 

if  he  should  move  northward  I  would  follow  him 
closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should 
prevent  our  seizing  his  communications  and  move 
toward  Richmond,  1  would  press  closely  to  him, 
fight  him,  if  afavorable  opportunity  should  present  ; 
and  at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track.  1  say  ''try"  ;  if  we  never  try,  we  shall 
never  succeed.  If  he  makes  a  stand  at  Winchester, 
moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him 
there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when 
he  bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  us,  we  never 
can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him. 
This  proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  In  com- 
ing to  us  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we 
should  not  waive.  We  should  not  so  operate  as  to 
merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him 
somewhere  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all, 
easier  near  to  us  than  far  away.  If  we  cannot  beat 
the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again 
being  within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on 
the  inside  track,  the  facility  of  supplying  from  the 
side  away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable  —  as  it  were, 
by  the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel  extending  from 
the  hub  toward  the  rim,  and  this,  whether  you 
move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc, 
hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord- 
line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie,  Hay  Market, 
and  Fredericksburg ;  and  you  see  how  turnpikes, 
railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  Creek, 


meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washington  ;  the  same, 
only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press  closer 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way. 

The  gaps  through  the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand 
to  be  about  the  following  distances  from  Harper's, 
Ferry,  to  wit:  Vestal's,  5  miles;  Gregory's,  13; 
Snicker's,  18  ;  Ashby's,  28  ;  Manassas,  38  ;  Chester, 
45  ;  and  Thornton's,  =13.  1  should  think  it  prefer- 
able to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling 
him  to  make  an  important  move  without  your 
knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces 
together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable 
you  to  attack,  it  you  should  wish.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  way  you  would  be  practically  between  the 
enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  en- 
abling us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
from  here.  When  at  length  running  for  Richmond 
ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  But  I 
think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point 
is  reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well 
as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  can- 
not do  it.    This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  plan  or  pur: 
pose  of  his  own,  General  McClellan  accepted 
this  plan  of  the  President's,  giving  in  his  report 
a  characteristic  reason,  that  "  it  would  secure 
him  the  largest  accession  of  force."  But  even 
after  he  adopted  this  decision  the  usual  delays 
supervened  ;  and  on  the  21st,  after  describing 
the  wretched  condition  of  his  cavalry,  he  asked 
whether  the  President  desired  him  "  to  march 
on  the  enemy  at  once  or  to  await  the  recep- 
tion of  new  horses,"  to  which,  on  the  same 
day,  the  President  directed  the  General-in- 
Chief  to  send  the  following  reply  : 

Your  telegram  of  12  m.  has  been  submitted  to 
the  President.  He  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no 
change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant.  If 
you  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  in  condition  to 
obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to  show  such  want  of  ability. 
The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities,  but  he 
is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should 
not  be  wasted  in  inactivity.  Telegraph  when  you 
will  move  and  on  what  lines  you  propose  to  march. 

With  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  sagacity 
General  McClellan  should  have  discovered 
from  the  tone  of  this  tlispatch  that  the  Presi- 
dent's mood  was  taking  on  a  certain  tinge  of 
austerity.  Nevertheless  he  continued  his  prep- 
arations at  perfect  leisure,  and  four  days  after- 
wards he  sent  a  long  letter  asking  for  definite 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  guards 
to  be  left  on  the  upper  Potomac ;  to  which 
he  received  a  reply  saying  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment had  intrusted  him  with  defeating  and 
driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  his  front,"  and 
directing  him  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
the  matters  in  question.  As  Cieneral  McClellan 
in  his  dispatch  had  referred  with  some  appre- 
hension to  the  probable  march  of  Bragg's  army 
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eastward,  General  Halleck  concluded  his  an- 
swer \nth  this  significant  intimation  :  "  You 
are  within  twenty  miles  of  Lee,  while  Bragg  is 
distant  about  four  hundred  miles." 

He  finally  got  his  army  across  the  Potomac 
on  the  ist  of  November.  It  had  begun  cross- 
ing on  the  26th  of  October,  and  as  the  several 
detachments  arrived  in  \'uginia,  they  were 
slowly  distributed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  under  the  Aigilant  and  now  dis- 
trustful eye  of  the  President. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President's  regard 
and  confidence,  which  had  withstood  so  much 
from  General  McClellan,  was  now  giving  way. 
The  President  had  resisted  in  his  behalf,  for 
more  than  a  year,  the  earnest  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  the  most  powerful  and  trusted  friends 
of  the  Administration.  jSlcClellan  had  hardly 
a  supporter  left  among  the  Republican  sena- 
tors, and  few  among  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  Cabinet  there  was  the  same 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  young  general.  In 
the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  September,  when  the 
President  announced  that  he  had  placed  Mc- 
Clellan in  command  of  the  forces  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  met  by  an  outbreak  of  protest  and 
criticism  from  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government  which  might  well  have  shaken 
the  nerves  of  any  ruler.  But  the  President 
stood  manfully  by  his  action.^  He  admitted 
the  infirmities  of  McClellan,  his  lack  of  energy 
and  initiative;  but  for  this  exigency  he  consid- 
ered him  the  best  man  in  the  service,  and  the 
country  must  have  the  benefit  of  his  talents, 
although  he  had  behaved  badly.  We  need  not 
refer  again  to  the  magnanimity  with  which  the 
President  had  overlooked  the  insolent  dis- 
patches of  General  McClellan  from  Savage's 
Station  and  Harrison's  Landing.  He  closed 
his  ears  persistently  during  all  the  months  of 
the  winter  and  spring  to  the  stories  which  came 
to  him  from  every  quarter  in  regard  to  the 
tone  of  factious  hostility  to  himself  which  pre- 
vailed at  McClellan's  headquarters.  But  these 
stories  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  that  even  in  his  mind, 
so  slow  to  believe  evil,  they  occasioned  some 
trouble.  Soon  after  the  batde  of  Antietam  an 
incident  came  to  his  hearing  of  which  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  take  notice.  Major  John  J. 
Key,  brother  to  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Key,  of 
McClellan's  staff,  was  reported  to  have  said, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  put  by  a  brother  offi- 
cer, "  Why  was  not  the  rebel  army  bagged  im- 
mediately after  the  batde  near  Sharpsburg  ?  " 
"That  is  not  the  game.  The  object  is  that 
neither  army  shall  get  much  advantage  of  the 
other;  that  both  shall  be  kept  in  the  field  till 
they  are  exhausted,  when  we  will  make  a  com- 

1   Welles,  "  Lincoln  and  Seward,"  pp.  195,  196. 


promise  and  save  slavery."  The  President 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Major  Key  to  inform 
him  of  this  grave  charge,  and  to  invite  him 
to  disprove  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  few 
minutes  after  this  notice  was  sent,  the  Major 
appeared  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  com- 
pany with  Major  Turner,  the  officer  to  whom 
the  remark  had  been  made.  A  trial,  as  prompt 
as  those  of  St.  Louis  dispensing  justice  under 
the  oak  at  Vincennes,  then  took  place.  The 
President  was  judge  and  jury,  attorney  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defense,  and  he  added 
to  these  functions  that  of  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  made  a  record  of  the  proceedings  with 
his  own  hand,  which  we  copy  from  his  manu- 
script : 

At  about  I  I  o'clock  a.  m.,  September  27,  1862, 
Major  Key  and  Major  Turner  appear  before  me. 
Major  Turner  says:  "As  I  remember  it,  the  con- 
versation was,  1  asked  the  question  why  we  did  not 
bag  them  after  the  battle  at  Sharpsburg.  Major 
Key's  reply  was,  '  That  was  not  the  game :  we  should 
tire  the  rebels  out  and  ourselves  ;  that  that  was  the 
only  way  the  Union  could  be  preserved,  we  come  to- 
gether fraternally,  and  slavery  be  saved.'"  On  cross- 
examination  Major  Turner  says  he  has  frequently 
heard  Major  Key  converse  in  regard  to  the  present 
trouble,  and  never  heard  him  utter  a  sentiment  un- 
favorable to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  He  has 
never  uttered  anything  which  he,  Major  T.,  would 
call  disloyalty.  The  particular  conversation  detailed 
was  a  private  one. 

Upon  the  reverse  of  this  record  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  indorsement: 

In  my  view  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  for  any 
gentleman  holding  a  military  commission  from  the 
United  States  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  Major 
Key  is  within  proved  to  have  done.  Therefore  let 
Major  John  J.  Key  be  forthwith  dismissed  from  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  memorandum  continues: 

At  the  interview  of  Major  Key  and  Major  Turner 
with  the  President,  Major  Key  did  not  attempt  to 
controvert  the  statement  of  Major  Turner,  but  sim- 
ply insisted  and  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  true  to 
the  Union.  The  substance  of  the  President's  reply 
was  that  if  there  was  a  game  even  among  Union 
men  to  have  our  army  not  take  any  advantage  of 
the  enemy  when  it  could,  it  was  his  object  to  break 
up  that  game. 

.Speaking  of  the  matter  afterwards  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "  I  dismissed  Major  Key  because  I 
thought  his  silly,  treasonable  expressions  were 
'staff  talk,'  and  I  wished  to  make  an  example."^ 

He  was  still  not  ready  to  condemn  General 
McClellan.  He  determined  to  give  him  one 
more  chance.  If  McClellan,  after  Antietam, 
had  destroyed  the  army  of  Lee,  his  official  ])0- 
sition  would  have  been  impregnable.  If,  after 
Lee  had  recrossed  the   Potomac,  McClellan 
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had  followed  and  delivered  a  successful  battle 
in  Virginia,  nothing  could  afterwards  have  pre- 
vented his  standing  as  the  foremost  man  of 
his  time.  The  President,  in  his  intense  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  national  arms,  would  have 
welcomed  McClellan  as  his  own  presumptive 
successor  if  he  could  have  won  that  position 
by  successful  battle.  But  the  general's  inex- 
plicable slowness  had  at  last  excited  the  Pres- 
ident's distrust.  He  began  to  think,  before  the 
end  of  October,  that  McClellan  had  no  real  de- 
sire to  beat  the  enemy.  He  set  in  his  own  mind 
the  limit  of  his  own  forbearance.  He  adopted 
for  his  own  guidance  a  test  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  no  one  until  long  afterwards,  on 
which  he  determined  to  base  his  final  judg- 
ment of  McClellan.  If  he  should  permit  Lee 
to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  and  place  himself  be- 
tween Richmond  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
he  would  remove  him  from  command.^ 

When  it  was  reported  in  Washington  that 
Lee  and  Longstreet  were  at  Culpeper  Court 
House,  the  President  sent  an  order,  dated  the 
5th  of  November,  to  General  McClellan,  which 
reached  him  at  Rectortown  on  the  7th,  direct- 
ing him  to  report  for  further  orders  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  to  turn  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  over  to  General  Burn- 
side.  General  Buckingham  delivered  his  mes- 
sage first  to  Burnside  and  then  came  with  him 
to  McClellan's  tent.  McClellan  says  in  his 
memoirs  that  with  the  eyes  of  the  two  gener- 
als upon  him  he  "  read  the  papers  with  a 
smile  "  ;  but  when  they  were  gone,  he  turned 
to  finish  a  letter  he  had  been  writing,  and  broke 
out  in  the  heartfelt  ejaculation,  "  Alas  for  my 
poor  country  !  "^  He  took  credit  to  himself  in 
after  years  for  not  heading  a  mutiny  of  the 
ti'oops.  He  said,  "  Many  were  in  favor  of  my 
refusing  to  obey  the  order,  and  of  marching 
upon  Washington  to  take  possession  of  the 
Government."^ 

Thus  ended  the  military  career  of  George 
Brinton  McClellan.  Now  that  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  Avar,  its  suspicions  and  its  animosi- 
ties, have  passed  away,  we  are  able  to  judge 
him  more  accurately  and  more  justly  than  was 
possible  amid  that  moral  and  material  tumult 
and  confusion.  He  was  as  far  from  being  the 
traitor  and  craven  that  many  thought  him  as 
from  being  the  martyr  and  hero  that  others 
would  like  to  have  him  appear.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  deny  that  he  rendered,  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  capacity,  sincere  and  honest 
service  to  the  Republic.  His  technical  knowl- 
edge was  extensive,  his  industry  untiring;  his 
private  character  was  pure  and  upright,  his  in- 

1  These  are  the  President's  own  words,  taken  down 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered. 

2  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  p.  660. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  652. 


tegrity  without  stain.  In  the  private  life  to 
which  he  retired  he  carried  with  him  the  gen- 
eral respect  and  esteem  and  the  affection  of  a 
troop  of  friends ;  and  when  by  their  partiality 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  the  exercise  of  im- 
portant official  functions,  every  ofiice  he  held 
he  adorned  with  the  highest  civic  virtues  and 
accomplishments.  No  one  now  can  doubt  his 
patriotism  or  his  honor,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  once  doubted  illustrates  merely  the  part 
which  the  blackest  suspicions  play  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  the  stress  to  which  the  public 
mind  was  dri\en  in  the  effort  to  account  for 
the  lack  of  results  he  gave  the  country  in  re- 
turn for  the  vast  resources  which  were  so  lav- 
ishly placed  in  his  hands. 

It  was  in  this  native  inability  to  use  great 
means  to  great  ends  that  his  failure  as  a  gen- 
eral lies.  It  was  in  his  temperament  to  exag- 
gerate the  obstacles  in  front  of  him,  and  this, 
added  to  his  constitutional  aversion  to  prompt 
decisions,  caused  those  endless  delays  which 
wasted  the  army,  exasperated  the  country,  and 
gave  the  enemy  unbroken  leisure  for  maturing 
his  plans  and  constant  opportunity  for  execut- 
ing them.  His  lethargy  of  six  months  in  front 
of  Washington,  to  the  wonder  and  scorn  of  the 
Southern  generals ;  his  standing  at  gaze  at  York- 
town,  halted  with  his  vast  army  by  Magruder's 
men  in  buckram ;  his  innocent  astonishment  at 
Williamsburg  at  finding  that  the  rebels  would 
not  give  up  Richmond  without  a  fight;  his 
station  astride  the  Chickahominy,  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  grow  strong  enough  to  attack 
him,  while  his  brave  soldiers  were  fading  to 
specters  with  the  marsh  fevers ;  his  refusal  to 
assume  the  offensive  after  the  Confederate  re- 
pulse at  Seven  Pines ;  his  second  refusal  of  the 
favors  of  the  fortune  of  war  when  Lee  took  his 
army  north  of  the  Chickahominy  and  Porter 
fought  him  all  day  with  little  more  than  one 
corps,  but  with  splendid  courage  ;  his  starting 
for  the  James,  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  when 
he  should  have  marched  upon  the  scantily 
guarded  city  of  Richmond ;  his  final  retreat 
from  Malvern  Hill  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
breaking  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
won  on  that  field  a  victory  so  complete  and  so 
glorious — all  these  mistakes  proved  how  utterly 
incapable  he  was  of  leading  a  great  army  in  a 
grand  war.  No  general  had  ever  been  oftered 
such  wonderful  opjiortunities,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  to  him  to  the  end.  When 
Pope  had  drawn  away  the  enemy  from  Rich- 
mond, and  given  him  an  unmolested  embarka- 
tion, and  had  fought  with  undaunted  valor 
against  Lee's  army,  before  which  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  give  way  for  the  want  of  relief 
which  he  had  the  right  to  expect  from  McClel- 
lan, the  President,  magnanimously  ignoring  all 
his  own  causes  of  quarrel,  gave  to  McClellan 
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once  more  his  old  amiy.  reenforced  by  Pope's, 
and  sent  him  against  an  enemy  wlio,  in  a  con- 
tempt for  his  antagonist  acquired  in  the  Penin- 
sula, had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  then  divided 
his  armv  in  half.  As  a  crowning  favor  of  chance 
this  was  made  known  to  McClellan,  and  even 
this  incalculable  advantage  he  frittered  away, 
and  gave  Lee  torty-eight  hours  in  which  to  call 
in  his  scattered  battalions.  After  Antietam,  for 
six  long  weeks  of  beautiful  autumn  weather  he 
lingered  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  President's 
persuasions,  and  afterwards  under  the  lash  of 
his  orders  and  reproaches,  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  pursue  the  enemy  so  long  as  he 
could  find  excuse  for  delay  in  a  missing  shoe- 
lace or  a  broken  limber. 

The  devoted  atfection  which  he  received 
from  his  army  was  strange  when  we  consider 
how  lacking  he  was  in  those  qualities  which 
generally  excite  the  admiration  of  soldiers. 
\\"hen  Sumner,  swinging  his  hat,  charged  in 
front  of  his  lines  at  Savage's  Station,  his  white 
hair  blowing  in  the  wind;  when  Phil. Kearney, 
who  had  lost  his  bridle  arm  in  Mexico,  rode 
in  the  storm  of  bullets  with  his  reins  in  his 
teeth,  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  there  was 
something  which  struck  the  imagination  of 
their  troopers  more  than  far  more  serious 
merits  would  have  done.  But  no  one  ever 
saw  General  McClellan  rejoicing  in  battle.  At 
Williamsburg,  the  first  Peninsula  fight,  while 
Hooker  and  Kearney  and  Hancock  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  conflict,  he  was  at  the  wharf 
at  Yorktown,  very  busy,  doing  an  assistant 
quartermaster's  duty;  the  day  of  Fair  Oaks 
he  spent  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  when 
at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  and  Gaines's  Mill  the 
current  of  \var  rolled  to  the  north  side,  he 
staid  on  the  south  bank ;  during  the  retreat  to 
the  James  he  was  far  in  advance,  selecting  with 
his  intelligent  engineer's  eye  the  spots  where 
Sumner,  Franklin,  and  the  rest  were  to  fight 
their  daily  battles ;  and  even  in  the  fury  and 
thunder  of  Malvern  Hill  —  the  most  splendid 
feat  of  arms  ever  performed  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  a  sight  which  a  man  with  the  true 
soldier  blood  in  his  veins  might  give  his  life  to 
see  —  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  those  glorious 
hours,  the  diapason  of  his  greatest  victory  boom- 
ing in  his  ears,  in  his  camp  at  Haxall's  or  on 
board  the  gun-l;oats,  coldly  and  calmly  making 
his  arrangements  for  the  morrow's  retreat  and 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  navy  ;  and  at  Antie- 
tam, the  only  battle  where  he  really  saw  his 
own  troops  attacking  the  enemy,  he  enjoyed  that 
wonderful  sight  "  all  day,"  says  General  Palfrey, 

1  .Swinton,  "  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac,"  p.  229. 

2  I  listened  with  attention  to  the  accounts  given 
me  of  the  plans  anrl  hopes  of  the  Conservative  party. 
At  the  Iwttom  I  thought  I  perceived  a  desire  to  put 


"  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  w^hen 
all  the  fighting  was  over,  on  the  high  ground 
near  Fry's  house,  where  he  had  some  glasses 
strapped  to  the  fence,  so  that  he  could  look  in 
difterent  directions."  We  make  no  imputation 
on  his  courage :  he  was  a  brave  man ;  but  he 
was  too  much  cumbered  with  other  things  to 
take  part  in  his  own  battles. 

With  such  limitations  as  these  it  is  not  likely 
that  posterity  will  rank  him  among  the  lead- 
ing generals  of  our  war.  The  most  his  apolo- 
gists ask  for  him  is  a  place  among  the  respect- 
able, painstaking  officers  of  the  second  order 
of  talent,  the  "  middle  category  of  meritorious 
commanders  ";i  but  when  we  see  such  ardent 
friends  and  admirers  of  his  person  as  General 
Webb  and  General  Palfrey  brought  by  a  con- 
scientious and  careful  study  of  his  career  to 
such  a  conviction  of  his  continuous  mistakes 
as  they  have  expressed,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  the  candid  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  no  sentiment  but  wonder  w'hen  he  comes 
to  tell  the  story  of  McClellan's  long  misman- 
agement of  a  great,  brave,  and  devoted  army, 
backed  by  a  government  which  strained  every 
nerve  to  support  him,  and  by  a  people  whose 
fiery  zeal  would  have  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
nation  if  he  had  given  them  the  successes 
which  their  sacrifices  deserved,  and  which  were 
a  dozen  times  within  his  grasp. 

We  have  evidence  from  a  candid  and  intel- 
ligent, if  not  altogether  impartial,  witness  of 
the  impression  made  upon  the  peace  party  of 
the  North  by  the  dismissal  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  command.  On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1862,  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  min- 
ister at  W'ashington,  arrived  in  New  York  from 
a  visit  to  England.  The  Democrats,  or  the 
Conservatives,  as  he  called  them,  had  carried 
the  State  and  elected  Mr.  Seymour  governor. 
He  found  them  in  great  exultation  over  their 
victory.  They  imagined  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  at  once  desist  from  the  measures 
which  they  had  denounced  as  arbitrary  or  il- 
legal ;  or,  if  not  at  once,  they  were  certain  that 
after  the  ist  of  January,  when  Mr.  Seymour 
would  be  inaugurated,  the  Government  would 
not  dare  to  exercise  its  war  powers  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  con- 
fided to  the  urbane  and  genial  representative 
of  the  British  Government  much  more  specious 
hopes  than  these  —  hoj)es  which  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  avow  to  their  own  countrymen:- 
that  the  President  would  "  seek  to  terminate 
the  war,  not  to  push  it  to  extremity ;  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
the  people  of  the  South  and  renounce  the  idea 

an  end  to  the  war  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
Southern  States  altogether;  but  it  was  plain  it  was 
not  thought  ](rudent  to  avow  the  desire.  [Letter  of 
I,ord  Lyons  to  Karl  Russell,  Nov.  17,  1862.] 
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of  subjugating  or  exterminating  them.''^  But 
these  rising  hopes,  Lord  Lyons  says,  "were 
(lashed  by  the  next  day's  news."  The  dis- 
missal of  (ieneral  McClellan  caused  "an  irri- 
tation not  unmixed  with  consternation  and  de- 
spondency. I'he  general  had  been  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  Conservative  principles 
in  the  army.  Support  of  him  had  been  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Conservative  electoral 
])rogramme.  His  dismissal  was  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  President  had  thrown  himself  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  the  extreme  Radical  party, 
and  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  that 
party  would  be  persisted  in."  The  "party" 
and  the  "  policy  "  referred  to  were,  of  course, 
the  Republican  party  of  the  nation  and  the 
policy  of  carr)ing  the  war  through  to  the  end, 
and  saving  the  Union  intact  by  all  the  means 
within  the  power  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
this  forecast  the  Conservative  gentlemen  of 
New  York,  who  sought  the  accomplished  envoy 
of  Great  Britain  to  unbosom  to  him  their  joys 
and  their  griefs,  showed  that  however  they 
may  have  been  lacking  in  patriotism  or  self-re- 
spect, they  were  not  deficient  in  either  logic  or 
sagacity. 

FINANCIAL    MEASURES. 

The  wisdom  displayed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
choosing  his  Cabinet,  not  from  among  his  per- 
sonal adherents,  but  from  among  the  most  emi- 
nent representatives  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
country,  shone  out  more  and  more  clearlv  as 
the  war  went  on,  and  its  enormous  exigencies 
tested  the  utmost  powers  of  each  member  of 
the  Government.  A  great  orator  and  states- 
man has  said  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Lincoln 
showed  at  the  outset  that  nature  had  titted 
him  for  a  ruler,  and  accident  only  had  hid  his 
earlier  life  in  obscurity. 

I  cannot  hesitate  [says  Mr.  Evarts]  to  think  that 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  in  the 
great  offices  of  State  and  Treasury,  and  their  faith- 
ful concurrence  in  the  public  service,  and  the  public 
repute  of  the  President's  conduct  of  the  Government, 
gave  to  the  people  all  the  benefits  which  might  have 
justly  been  expected  from  the  election  of  either  to 
be  himself  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  much 
else  besides.  I  know  of  no  warrant  in  the  (.jualities 
of  human  nature  to  have  hoped  that  either  of  these 
great  political  leaders  would  have  made  as  good  a 
minister  under  the  administration  of  the  otiier,  as 
President,  as  both  of  them  did  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Lincoln.  1  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's great  qualities  and  great  authority  with  this 
people  which  could  have  commensurately  served 
our  need  in  any  place,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  ex- 
cept at  their  head.'^ 

We  do  not  question  that  posterity  will  con- 
firm this  sober  and  impartial  judgment  of  one 

1  Letter  of  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  Russell,  Xov.  17, 
1S62. 
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of  the  most  intelligent  of  contemporary  ob- 
.servers.  Lincoln,  Chase,  and  Seward  were,  by 
a  long  interval,  the  first  three  Republicans  of 
their  time,  and  each,  by  what  would  almost 
appear  a  special  favor  of  Providence,  was 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  be  of 
most  untjuestioned  service  to  the  country.  Had 
either  of  the  three,  except  Lincoln,  been  Presi- 
dent, the  nation  must  have  lost  the  inestimable 
services  of  the  other  two.  We  have  already 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  responsibility 
which  devolved  during  these  years  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  upon  the  unfailing  cour- 
age, sagacity,  and  industry  with  which  he 
met  it.  Before  recounting  an  incident  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  deprive  the  President 
of  the  powerful  assistance  of  his  two  great  sub- 
ordinates, it  will  be  necessary  to  review,  in  a 
manner  however  brief  and  inadequate,  .some 
of  the  main  points  in  the  administradon  of  the 
finances  during  the  war. 

The  Republican  party  came  to  power  at  a 
time  when  its  adversaries  had  reduced  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  a  point  which  now 
appears  difficult  to  believe.  Even  before  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Cobb,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  compelled  to  pay 
twelve  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  small  sums 
necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex])enses  of  the 
Government,  and  early  in  the  session  of  Con- 
gress which  began  in  December,  i860, after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  amid  the  gathering 
gloom  of  iinminent  civil  war.  Congress  author- 
ized the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  Treasury  notes, 
payable  in  one  year,  to  be  issued  at  the  best 
rate  obtainable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. That  officer  having  ad\ertised  for  bids 
for  half  the  amount  authorized,  only  a  small 
sum  was  ofiered,  the  rates  ranging  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  per  cent.  The  Secretary  accepted 
the  otters  at  twelve,  obtaining,  even  at  that  ex- 
orbitant rate,  the  meager  sum  of  half  a  million 
dollars.  Afterwards  a  sjndicate  of  bankers, 
upon  hard  contlitions  proposed  by  themselves, 
took  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  millions  at 
twelve  per  cent.  A  month  after,  when  Mr. 
Cobb  had  retired  and  Mr.  Dix  had  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  Treasury,  the  slight  increase  of 
l)ublic  confidence  derived  from  the  character 
of  the  new  Secretary  enabled  him  to  dispose  of 
the  other  five  millions  at  an  average  of  ten  and 
five-eighths  per  cent.  In  February,  Congress 
having  authorized  a  further  loan  of  twenty-five 
millions  at  six  per  cent.,  Mr.  Dix  was  able  to 
obtain  eight  millions  at  a  discount  of  ten  per 
cent.  It  was  in  this  depressed  and  discourag- 
ing state  of  the  public  finances  that  Mr.  Chase 
took  charge  of  the  Treasury.  Without  any 
special  previous  experience,  without  any  other 

-  W.  NL  Evarts,  Eulogy  on  Chase  delivered  at 
Dartmouth  College. 
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preparation  for  his  exacting  task  than  great 
natural  abihries.  unswerving  integrity  and  fi- 
deHly.  and  unwearying  industry,  1)«^  grappled 
with  the  diniculties  of  the  situation  in  a  manner 
which  won  him  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized 
world  and  will  forever  enshrine  his  name  in 
the  memory  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To  quote 
Mr.  Evarts  again : 

The  exactions  of  the  place  knew  no  hmits.  A 
people  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and  with  an  absolute  horror  of  a  national  debt, 
was  to  be  rapidlv  subjected  to  the  first  without  stint, 
and  to  be  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  last. 
Taxes  which  should  support  military  operations  on 
the  largest  scale,  and  yet  not  break  the  back  of  in- 
dustry', which  alone  could  pay  them  ;  loans,  in  every 
form  that  financial  skill  could  devise,  and  to  the  tar- 
thest  verge  of  the  public  credit;  and  finally,  the  ex- 
treme resort  of  governments  under  the  last  stress  and 
necessitv,  of  the  subversion  of  the  legal  tender,  by  the 
substitution  of  what  has  been  aptly  and  accurately 
called  the  coined  credit  of  the  Government  for  its 
coined  monev  —  all  these  exigencies  and  all  these  ex- 
pedients made  up  the  daily  problems  of  the  Secre- 
tary's life.  .  .  .  Whether  the  genius  of  Hamilton, 
dealing  with  great  difficulties,  transcended  that  of 
Chase,  meeting  the  largest  exigencies  with  greater  re- 
sources, is  an  unprofitable  speculation.  They  stand 
together,  in  the  judgment  of  their  countrymen,  the 
great  financiers  of  our  history. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  office  Mr.  Chase 
addressed  himself  to  the  difficult  work  before 
him.  The  only  provisions  which  had  been 
made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  fragments  of  the  loan,  authorized 
but  unsold,  of  his  predecessor.  Satisfied  that  the 
rates  at  which  money  had  been  borrowed  both 
by  Cobb  and  by  Dix  were  unnecessarily  de- 
grading to  the  national  credit,  he  firmly  refused 
terms  similar  to  those  which  they  had  accepted, 
and  succeeded  in  borrowing  $8,000,000,  none 
of  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  ninety-four,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  borrowed  $5,000,000  more 
at  par.  Even  in  May,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  was  able  to  place  some  $9,000,000  of 
Government  loans  at  a  rate  only  a  little  below 
their  face  value.  These  were  of  course  but 
temporary  make-shifts,  based  upon  previous 
legislation ;  but  when  Congress  met  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  in  that  first  special  session 
called  by  President  Lincoln,  an  entirely  new 
.system  of  finance  had  to  be  instituted.  The  na- 
tional debt  on  the  ist  of  July  was  $90,000,000, 
and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
only  $2,000,000. 

There  was  something  appalling  in  the  sudden 
and  monstrous  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  as  a  conseriuence  of  the  war.  The 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1860-61  were 
but  $79,000,000,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year 
following,  notwith.standing  the  threatening  out- 
look,   were    only  for   $75,000,000,     Nobody 


foresaw  the  coming  exigencies,  no  provision 
was  made  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Chase's  esti- 
mates for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration reached  the  astounding  aggregate  of 
$318,500,000,  but  before  the  short  session  of 
Congress  adjourned  even  this  enormous  sum 
was  found  inadequate.  To  meet  these  immense 
demands  he  proposed  to  raise  $80,000,000  by 
taxes  and  $240,000,000  by  loans.  By  increas- 
ing the  taxes  upon  imports  he  expected  to  add 
$27,000,000  to  the  $30,000,000  already  de- 
rived from  the  tarift,  and  $3,000,000  from 
miscellaneous  sources  made  up  $60,000,000, 
leaving  $20,000,000  to  be  derived  from  direct 
taxes  and  the  excise. 1  Congress  responded 
with  the  greatest  decision  and  patriotism  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Secretary.  They  authorized, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  a  loan  of  $250,000,000, 
and  passed  laws  increasing  duties  on  a  great 
number  of  articles ;  they  apportioned  a  direct 
tax  of  $20,000,000  among  the  States,  which 
was  cheerfully  paid  by  the  loyal  States,  and 
ail  unsuccessful  atteinpt  was  made  to  enforce 
it  by  commissioners  for  the  States  in  rebell- 
ion. The  estimates  voted  for  the  army  were 
$207,000,000;  for  the  navy,  $56,000,000;  and 
only  $1,300,000  for  civil  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. Every  day  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  expenses  of  the  war  increased ;  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  they  averaged  nearly 
$50,000,000  a  month. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  relief  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
was  the  issue  of  the  so-called  "demand  notes," 
payable  in  coin,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  or 
other  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  later 
act  made  receivable  for  public  dues.  There 
was,  at  first,  a  great  distrust  of  this  form  of 
paper  money,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  other  public  officers,  in  order  to  create 
confidence,  joined  in  an  agreement  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  their  salaries.  General  Scott 
issued  a  circular  to  the  army  announcing  the 
issue  of  paper  money  and  advising  its  accept- 
ance. Several  corporations  declined  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  freight.  There  is  an  in- 
stance recorded  where  a  bank  in  New  York  re- 
fused to  accept  a  large  amount  of  them  except 
as  a  special  deposit,  which  deposit  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  the  value  of  the  notes  having 
increased  with  the  rise  of  gold,  in  which  they 
were  payable,  to  fifty  per  cent,  premium  in 
other  paper  money.  But  this  and  other  like  ex- 
])cdients  gave  only  temporary  relief  For  the 
permanent  and  wholesome  administration  of  fi- 
nancial affairs  a  great  national  loan  was  neces- 
sary, and  Mr.  Chase  held,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  19th  of  August, 1 86 1,  a  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  i)rincipal  bankers 
of  the  United  States,  He  laid  before  them,  with 
1  Round  numbers  are  used  in  this  chapter. 
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equal  elociuence  and  judgment,  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  Ciovernment,  but  the  safety  and 
value  of  its  securities ;  and  after  a  long  and 
earnest  discussion,  during  the  course  of  which 
it  seemed  at  one  time  possible  that  his  mis- 
sion would  result  in  failure,  he  formed  a  s)'n- 
dicate  of  banks  which  advanced  the  Govern- 
ment $50,000,000,  and  after  this  loan  was 
successfully  placed  $50,000,000  more  were  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  the  Government 
paying  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  for 
the  money,  and  later  he  used  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  of  July  17, 

1 86 1,  to  issue  $50,000,000  more  of  six  per 
cent,  bonds  at  a  rate  making  them  e([uivalent 
to  seven  per  cents. 

When  Congress  met  in  December  and  the 
Secretary  in  his  first  annual  rej^ort  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship,  he  reported  an  aggre- 
gate of  $197,000,000  realized  from  loans  in  all 
forms.  The  receipts  from  customs  were  less  than 
had  been  expected,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
expenditures  had  grown  to  a  sum  much  larger 
than  in  June  had  been  imagined  possible.  The 
estimates  of  the  summer  session  were  based 
upon  an  army  of  300,000  men ;  double  that 
number  were  now  under  arms.  The  ])ay  and 
the  rations  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  also 
been  augmented,  and  the  Secretary  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  asking  increased 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000. 
To  meet  this  needed  sum  he  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  tariff  and  the  direct  tax,  to  impose 
duties  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  on  notes  and 
deeds,  and  to  modify  the  income  tax  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Government.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vast  obligations  devolving  upon 
the  Administration  he  did  not  hesitate  to  face 
the  facts,  and  with  a  courage  unusual  in  his- 
tory, and  a  sagacity  as  surprising  as  his  cour- 
age, he  announced  to  Congress  that  the  jjublic 
debt,  which  on  the  ist  of  July,  i860,  was  but 
$64,000,000,  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1861,  was 
$90,000,000,  would  ])robably  amount  on  the 
ist  of  July,  1862,  to  $517,000,000.1 

It  was  apparent  that  the  volume  of  currency 
in  the  country  was  not  sufficient  for  the  enor- 
mous requirements  of  the  public  expenditure. 
The  banks  could  neither  pay  coin  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  bonds,  nor  dispose  of  them  to  their 
customers  for  specie.  The  weaker  institutions 
were  already  tottering,  and  the  stronger  ones 
feared  a  crisis  which  would  result  in  universal 
disaster.  They  met  in  convention  on  the  27th 
of  December  and  agreed  upon  a  susi)en.sion 
of  specie  payments,  Avhich  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing day.    The  Government  necessarily  fol- 

1    It  actually  was  $524,000,000  on  the   Ist  of  July, 

1862,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  following  it  was  $1,100,- 
000,000;  Mr.  Chase  having  estimated  it  in  his  report 
of  December  at  $1,000,000,000. 


lowed  the  exam])le  of  the  banks,  and  the  ne^v 
year  began  with  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
all  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the 
country  redeeming  their  broken  promises  with 
new  ones. 

The  public  debt  had  risen  t(j  $300,000,000; 
the  treasury  was  almost  empty;  the  daily  ex- 
jienditures  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  It 
was  estimated  that  $350,000,000  were  needed 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  treasury  had 
means  for  meeting  the  drafts  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  less  than  two  months.  In  the  world 
of  finance,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  politics,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  only  resort  of  the 
(Government  was  paper  money.  Leading  bank- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  urged  this 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  only 
practicable  expedient.  The  leading  statesmen 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  were  brought  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  the  same  conclusion.  To 
no  one  was  this  decision  more  painful  than  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  agreed  with 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  in  that  famous 
report  which  has  become  a  classic  in  our  poli- 
tics and  our  finances,  that — 

The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of 
the  Government  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  individ- 
ual States  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  that 
prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  wisdom 
of  the  Government  will  be  shown  in  never  trusting 
itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an 
expedient.  .  .  .  The  stamping  of  papjr  is  an  op- 
eration so  much  easier  than  the  laying  of  taxes,  that 
a  government  in  the  practice  of  paper  emissions 
would  rarely  fail  in  any  such  emergencv  to  indulge 
itself  too  far  in  that  resource  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  one  less  auspicious  to  present  popularity. 
If  it  should  not  even  lie  carried  so  far  as  to  be  ren- 
dered an  absolute  bubble,  it  would  at  least  be  likely 
to  be  extended  to  a  degree  which  would  occasion 
an  intlited  and  artificial  state  of  things  incompati- 
ble with  the  regular  and  prosperous  course  of  the 
political  economv. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  reluctance  Mr.  Chase 
felt  that  an  emergency  was  upon  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  this  was  the  only  issue.  He 
saw  that  the  corporate  institutions  of  the  country 
would  not  receive  the  notes  of  the  Government 
unless  they  were  made  a  legnl  tender  by  act  of 
Congress. 

"  This  state  of  things."  he  wrote.  "■  was  the 
high  road  to  ruin,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  remedy."  He  threw  the  entire  weight  of 
his  intluence  upon  his  friends  in  Congress  and 
urged  them  to  prompt  and  thorough  action. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  he  said  : 

The  provision  making  the  United  States  notes  a 
legal  tender  has  doubtless  been,  well  considered  by 
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the  committee,  and  their  conclusion  needs  no  sufv 
port  from  any  observation  of  mine.  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  say.  however,  that  in  respect  to  this  pro- 
vision my  retlections  have  conducted  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  they  have  reached.  It  is  not  unl<nown 
to  them  that  I  have  felt,  nor  do  1  wish  to  conceal 
that  I  now  feel,  a  great  aversion  to  making  anything 
but  legal  coin  a  payment  of  debts.  It  has  been  my 
anxious  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  legisla- 
tion. It  is  at  present  impossible,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  expenditures  entailed  by  the 
war  and  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  to  procure 
sufticient  coin  for  current  disbursements.  It  has 
therefore  become  indispensably  necessary  that  we 
should  resort  to  the  issue  of  United  States  notes. 
The  making  them  a  legal  tender  might  still  be 
avoided  if  the  willingness  manifested  by  the  people 
generally,  bv  railroad  companies,  and  by  many  of 
the  banking  institutions,  to  receive  and  pay  them  as 
monev  in  all  transactions  were  absolutely,  or  prac- 
ticallv.  universal ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
p>ersons  and  some  institutions  which  refuse  to  receive 
and  pay  them,  and  whose  action  tends  not  merely 
to  the  unnecessary  depreciation  of  the  notes,  but  to 
establish  discriminations  in  business  against  those 
who  in  this  matter  give  a  cordial  support  to  the 
Government  and  in  favor  of  those  who  do  not. 
Such  discriminations  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  provision  making  notes  a  legal  ten- 
der in  a  great  measure  at  least  prevents  it  by  put- 
ling  all  citizens  in  this  respect  upon  the  same  level 
both  in  respect  to  rights  and  duties. i 

And  several  days  later,  on  hearing  some  inti- 
mation that  the  committee  thought  he  was  not 
specially  earnest  in  desiring  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  he  wrote  to  Mr,  Spaulding : 

It  is  true  that  I  came  with  reluctance  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  legal-tender  clause  is  a  necessity,  but 
I  came  to  it  decidedly  and  I  support  it  earnestly. 
.  .  .  Immediate  action  is  of  great  importance;  the 
treasury  is  nearly  empty.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  for  the  last  installment  of  the  November  loan. 
As  soon  as  it  is  paid  1  fear  the  banks  generally  will 
refuse  to  receive  United  States  notes.  You  will  see 
the  necessity  of  urging  the  bill  through  without 
more  delay. 

In  both  houses  of  Congress  the  measure 
received  the  most  violent  denunciation  on  the 
part  of  those  opposed  to  it,  and  even  those 
who  voted  in  favor  of  it  explained  their  votes 
in  speeches  filled  with  deprecation  of  the  neces- 
sity which  demanded  it.  Mr.  Sumner,  after 
reciting  in  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  speech 
the  evil  which  he  thought  would  result  from 
such  a  measure,  concluded  by  saying : 

If  I  mention  these  things  it  is  because  of  the  un- 
feigned solicitude  I  feel  with  regard  to  this  measure, 
and  not  with  the  view  of  arguing  against  the  exer- 
cise of  a  constitutional  power,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  in  which  I  place  trust  the  neces- 
sity for  its  exercise  has  arrived. 

1  .Schuckers,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  244. 


Mr.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  in  the 
same  strain  of  sorrowful  apprehension,  but  the 
bill  became  a  law  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1S62. 

This  important  law,  which  Mr.  Chase,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  urged  upon  Congress, 
and  which  Mr.  Chase,  as  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States,  afterwards  decided  to  be  uncon- 
stitutioiial,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
of  United  States  notes  not  bearing  interest, 
payable  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  dollars. 
These  notes  were  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  all  debts  and  demands  of  every  kind  due 
to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports, 
which  were  payable  in  coin;  and  they  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  against  the  Government,  except  for 
interest  upon  the  public  debt,  which  also  was 
to  be  paid  in  coin,  the  receipts  from  customs 
being  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  and  these  notes 
were  to  be  lawful  money  and  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  and  they  were  to  be  received  at 
par  in  exchange  for  Government  bonds.  By 
a  later  act  the  demand  notes  were  also  made 
a  legal  tender,  as  some  of  the  banks  had  re- 
fused to  receive  them  without  such  provision. 
It  was  thought  in  February  that  $150,000,- 
000  of  this  currency  would  be  enough,  but 
in  June  it  was  evident  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case;  $150,000,000  more  were  de- 
manded by  the  Secretary  and  at  once  author- 
ized by  Congress.  $35,000,000  of  this  last 
issue  were  to  be  in  denominations  less  than 
five  dollars. 

Even  this  vast  volume  of  currency  did  not 
satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  time,  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  United 
States  notes,  or  greenbacks,  as  they  were  called, 
induced  the  Government  to  ask,  and  Congress 
to  grant,  a  wide  extension  of  the  authority  to 
issue  them,  so  that  before  the  war  ended 
$1,250,000,000  of  legal  tender  had  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Of  this  $450,000,000 
were  in  legal-tender  United  States  notes ; 
$400,000,000  in  Treasury  notes  payable  not 
more  than  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  in- 
terest not  exceeding  six  per  cent. ;  $400,000,000 
in  Treasury  notes  redeemable  after  three  years, 
bearing  a  currency  interest  not  exceeding  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent.  This  full  authority 
was  not  availed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  legal  tenders  outstanding  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1864,  amounted  to  $600,000,000, 
and  a  year  later,  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
l*'essenden,  they  amounted  to  $669,000,000. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1864  was  $1,740,000,000,  and  the  next  year 
$2,682,000,000,  which    was   increased   some 
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$200,000,000  by  the  necessary  expenses  that 
followed  as  a  sequel  of  the  war.^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  reopen  the  contro- 
versy which  outlasted  the  war  and  for  years  after- 
wards was  an  element  of  disorganization  in 
politics  and  of  a  bitter  and  somewhat  demor- 
alizing dispute  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  will  probably 
be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  as  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time,  that  a 
legal-tender  act  was  a  necessary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  in  a  time  of  supreme 
emergency;  that  the  result  of  that  act  was  all 
that  its  advocates  hoi)ed  for  in  sustaining  the 
Government  in  a  period  of  vast  and  compul- 
sory expenditure;  and  that  the  evils  which  grew 
out  of  it,  great  as  they  uncpiestionably  were, 
were  not  so  disastrous  as  the  fears  of  intelligent 
economists  at  the  time  apprehended. 

Gold,  having  been  driven  from  circulation 
by  the  legal-tender  notes,  became  at  once 
the  favorite  stock  for  speculation  in  Wall 
street,  and  while  the  premium  upon  it  rose  to 
a  certain  extent  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  volume  of  paper  money,  and  was  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations  in  consequence  of  military 
successes  or  disasters,  there  was  no  such  method 
in  the  course  of  its  quotations  as  to  render 
them  explicable  by  either  of  these  influences. 
It  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  fancy  stock,  and 
there  was  no  more  reason  for  its  wilder  fluctua- 
tions than  for  those  of  other  securities  which  rise 
and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  currents  of  Wall 
street  and  without  reference  to  intrinsic  values. 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  legal-tender  bill 
the  premium  upon  gold  was  4?.^  per  cent.,  and 
shortly  after  it  became  a  law  the  premium  fell 
to  ij4  ;  but  it  gradually  rose  until  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July  it  was  1 7,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
32^,andattheendoftheyear,  34.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1863,  after  the  legal-tender  law 
had  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  the  premium  on 
gold  had  risen  to  72^  ;  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  National  cause  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg  reduced  it  to  2314  ;  it  rose  again  in  Octo- 
ber to  563-^,  and  rose  no  higher  than  that  until 
the  following  spring,  when  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1864,  it  was  quoted  at  88,  and  on  the 
2 2d  of  June,  as  the  consequence  of  an  ill-ad- 
vised bill  passed  by  Congress  to  prevent  specu- 
lation in  gold,  the  premium  climbed  at  once 
to  the  frightful  altitude  of  130,  falling  the  day 
afterwards  to  115.  On  the  ist  of  July  it 
jumped  to  185,  on  the  2d  it  fell  back  to  130, 
and  on  the  6th  the  unfortunate  law,  bom  of 
a  short-sighted  patriotism,  was  repealed.    The 


mischief,  however,  was  not  yet  over,  for  five 
days  later  there  was  a  rise  to  185, —  the  high- 
est figure  attained  during  the  war, —  followed 
by  a  sharp  fall,  which  continued  until  gold  was 
([uoted  on  the  26th  of  September  at  87,  thus 
falling  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  less  than  three 
months.  There  was  no  warrant  in  the  finan- 
cial or  the  military  condition  of  the  country 
for  these  wild  fluctuations.  They  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  desperate  efforts  of  cupidity  and 
enterprise  which  found  their  predestined  j)rey 
in  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  more  timid 
speculators.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  authorized  in  March,  1864,  to  sell  surplus 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  specula- 
tion; and  in  April,  the  premium  having  risen 
to  75,  Mr.  Chase  went  in  person  to  New  York 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  sale  of  "cash  gold"  upon 
the  trade  in  phantom  gold. 2  The  day  he  ar- 
rived the  speculators  defied  him  by  running 
the  premium  to  88.  He  sold  in  a  few^  days 
about  $11,000,000,  reducing  the  premium  to 
65,  with  convulsive  fluctuations;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  pressure  of  the  Treasury-  was  removed 
the  price  of  gold  mounted  as  before.  The  same 
experiment  was  frequently  tried  afterwards,  with 
more  or  less  success. 

The  troubles  of  the  time,  which  had  reduced 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  to  a  condi- 
tion of  impoverishment,  had  exercised,  as  was 
natural,  exactly  the  contrary  effect  upon  the 
banks  of  New  York.  The  timidity  of  capital 
had  accumulated  a  great  surplus  of  money  in 
these  institutions,  with  a  far  smaller  number  of 
loans  and  discounts  than  usual.  The  deposits 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1861  to  $146,000,000. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cisco,  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  in  New  York,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  adopted  a  system  of  temporary'  loans 
which  was  sanctioned  by  Congress  in  a  clause 
of  the  legal-tender  law,  and  the  authority  thus 
given  was  increased  by  successive  acts  until  the 
limit  was  fixed  at  $150,000,000.  These  loans 
were  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
emment  as  well  as  to  the  lenders,  but  they  also 
served  as  a  useful  balance  to  the  money  market. 
In  times  of  severe  pressure  the  reimbursement 
of  large  sums  was  often  the  means  of  tempo- 
rary relief.  Another  expedient  authorized  b}- 
Congress,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1862,  was  the 
issuing  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  such 
creditors  of  the  United  States  as  chose  to  re- 
ceive them  in  payment  of  audited  accounts. 
They  were  payable  one  year  from  date,  with 
interest  at  six  per  cent.  The  power  to  issue 
them  was  unlimited,  and  their  extensive  issue 


1  The  cost  of  conducting  the  war,  after  it  was  fully  in-  tion  to  its  conclusion,  may  be  said  to  have  been  about 

augurated,  was  scarcely  at  any  time  less  than  $30,000,000  $2,000,000  each  day.  The  public  debt  reached  its  ma.xi- 

a  month.     At  many  times  it  far  exceeded  that  amount,  mum  on  August  31,  1S65,  on  which  day  it  amounted  to 

Sometimes  it  was  not  less  than  $90,000,000  a  month;  ff. 2,845,907,626. 56.  [J.j.Knox,"UnitedStatesNotes."] 

and  the  average  expenses  of  the  war,  from  its  incep-  2  Schuckers,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  358. 
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led  at  last  to  their  serious  depreciation.  An- 
other important  clause  of  the  legal-tender  act, 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  was 
that  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  coupon  or  registered  bonds 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,000,  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  tive  years  and  payable  twenty  }-ears  from 
date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 
They  were  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by 
State  authority,  and  the  coin  from  duties  on 
imports  was  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  speci- 
fied purposes.  These  were  the  famous  "  five 
twentv  "  bonds,  which,  issued  at  first  at  a  slight 
discount  below  par  in  paper,  justified  the  faith 
and  the  sagacity  of  their  earliest  purchasers  by 
a  steady  rise  during  all  the  years  of  their  exist- 
ence and  were  all  paid  in  gold,  or  converted  into 
other  securities,  long  before  the  time  fixed  for 
their  redemption.  ••  All  these  measures,"  the  Sec- 
retary said  in  his  annual  report  of  December, 
1862,  ''worked  well."  If  Congress  had  passed 
at  the  previous  session  the  national  banking  law 
which  he  urged  upon  it,  he  thought  that  no 
financial  necessity  would  at  that  time  have 
demanded  additional  legislation.  But  the  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  for  that  purpose  the 
year  before  had  found  few  supporters. .  Its  only 
prominent  advocate  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  gentleman  whose  sound  judgment  and 
whose  large  knowledge  of  financial  subjects 
gave  great  and  deserved  weight  to  his  opin- 
ions. He  could  do  nothing  more  at  the  moment 
than  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed, the  absolute  necessity  for  some  such 
measure  became  e\-ery  day  more  apparent. 
The  coin  in  the  country,  variously  estimated 
at  from  $150,000,000  to  $210,000,000,  was 
absolutely  inadec^uate  to  the  demands  of  the 
time.  The  system  of  State  banks  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  not  only  in- 
commensurate to  the  needs  of  the  country,  but 
radically  vicious  in  itself.  There  was  no  uni- 
formity of  credit,  no  guaranty  whatever  of  au- 
thenticity in  circulation.  Out  of  1500  banks 
there  were  said  to  be  fewer  than  300  whose 
notes  were  not  counterfeited.  There  was  but 
a  comparatively  small  number  whose  notes 
were  not  subject  to  discount  outside  of  the 
State  in  which  they  were  issued,  and  a  citizen 
traveling  from  the  Mississi[)pi  to  the  Hudson 
found  the  contents  of  his  wallet  changing  in 
value  whenever  he  crossed  a  .State  line.  Of 
course  with  the  immense  demand  for  currency 
created  by  the  war  all  these  evils  were  greatly 
increased  and  aggravated,  and  when  Congress 


met  again  in  December,  1862,  the  Secretary 
urged  anew,  with  the  added  weight  of  author- 
ity which  came  from  a  more  fully  matured  plan 
and  an  enlarged  experience,  the  scheme,  which 
had  been  treated  with  neglect  the  year  before, 
for  establishing  a  safe  and  uniform  currency 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  National  Bank  Act  was  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Mr.  Chase  by  E.  G.  Spauld- 
ing  of  New  York  and  Samuel  Hooper  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  were  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  that 
committee.  The  bill  encountered  most  earnest  op- 
position in  the  committee,  which  was  busily  en- 
gaged on  the  loan  and  internal-revenue  bills  and 
other  important  work,  and  it  was  finally  laid  aside. 
In  his  report  for  1862,  Mr.  Chase  again,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  ear- 
nestly advocated  the  measure.  He  said  that  among 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  its  passage 
would  be  "  that  the  United  States  bonds  would  be 
required  for  banking  purposes,  a  steady  market 
would  be  established,  and  their  negotiation  greatly 
facilitated.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the 
full  benefits  of  such  conditions  to  a  Government 
obliged  to  borrow"  ;  it  will  "  reconcile  as  far  as 
practicable  the  interests  of  existing  institutions  with 
those  of  the  whole  people,"  and  will  supply  "a  firm 
anchorage  to  the  union  of  the  States." 

The  bill  is  understood  to  have  had  the  sanction  of 
every  member  of  the  Administration,  and  President 
Lincoln  earnestly  advocated  its  passage  in  his  annual 
message  in  1862  ;  and  in  1863  he  said,  "  The  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  national  banking  law  has 
proved  a  valuable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and 
the  general  legislation  in  relation  to  loans  has  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  favorers.  Some 
amendments  rnay  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
but  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is 
believed  to  be  needed."  Again,  in  i8o4,hefavoreti  the 
taxation  of  the  issues  of  State  banks  and  the  substi- 
tution of  national-b:mk  notes  therefor.  About  four- 
teen months  thereafter  the  same  bill  which  had  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  referred 
to  the  Fmance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  from  which 
it  was  reported  by  him  on  February  2,  1803,  with 
amendments.  Ten  days  later  it  passed  that  body  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  21  ;  and  on  the  20th,  same  month, 
it  also  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  64.1 

It  was  warmly  advocated  by  those  who  ap- 
preciated its  advantages,  and  as  earnestly  op- 
jjosed  by  those  who  thought  they  foresaw  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  monetary  system  danger- 
ous to  the  popular  liberties.  Its  chief  opponent 
in  the  Senate  was  Mr.  Collamer,  who  ably  rep- 
resented the  traditions  of  the  ])ast ;  it  was  most 
efficiently  advocated  by  Mr.  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  to  whom  was  reserved  a  part  of  great 

1  Address  of  Coiiiplroller  Knox  before  the  Moi- 
chants'  Association  of  Boston,  Nov.  27,  l88o.  "  Bank- 
ers' Magazine,"  Vol.  XV.,  ]).  545. 
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honor  and  usefulness  in  bringing  to  a  close  the 
financial  history  of  the  war. 

The  bill  was  thoroughly  revised,  discussed,  and 
repassed  a  little  more  than  one  year  afterwards  (June 
3,  1864).  .  .  .  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  30 
in  favor  and  9  against  the  bill,  and  in  the  House 
the  vote  was  78  to  63. 1 

The  principal  features  of  this  comprehensive 
scheme  were  to  open  to  private  capital  the  busi- 
ness of  national  banking  so  freely  that  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  accusation  of  privilege 
or  monopoly ;  to  give  to  the  whole  system  of 
banks  a  homogeneous  circulation  of  notes,  hav- 
ing a  common  impression,  authenticated  by  a 
common  authority,  made  safe  by  an  adequate 
provision  of  specie,  and  secured  for  redemption 
by  the  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  deposited 
in  Washington ;  and  finally  by  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1865,  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  circulation 
of  the  banks  organized  under  State  laws.  The 
whole  system  being  thus  based  upon  Govern- 
ment bonds,  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
United  States  notes  were  funded  in  bonds.  It 
was  the  Secretary's  belief,  afterwards  fully  jus- 
tified under  the  wise  and  masterly  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Sherman,  that  this  system  of  national 
banks  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   He  said : 

If  temporarily  these  associations  redeem  their  is- 
sues with  United  States  notes,  resumption  of  specie 
payment  will  not  thereby  be  delayed  or  endangered, 
but  hastened  and  secured  ;  for,  just  as  soon  as  vic- 
tory shall  restore  peace,  the  ample  revenue  already 
secured  by  wise  legislation  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment through  advantageous  purchases  of  specie  to 
replace  at  once  large  amounts,  and  at  no  distant  day 
the  whole  of  this  circulation,  by  coin,  without  detri- 
ment to  any  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
great  and  manifest  benefit  to  all  interests. 

The  bill  was  constantly  amended  and  im- 
proved, and,  although  it  might  be  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  ever  rendered  entirely  per- 
fect, it  is  perhaps  now  unquestioned  that  lew 
more  wise  and  beneficent  measures  have  ever 
been  devised  by  American  statesmanship. 

No  financial  operations  so  prodigious  as 
those  which  we  have  thus  briefly  sketched  had 
ever  before  been  known.  The  largest  loans  ever 
made  by  England  were  those  which  she  nego- 
tiated in  the  terrible  years  of  18 1 2-13  when  she 
was  fighting  at  the  same  time  Napoleon  and  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government  bor- 
rowed in  those  years  $534,000,000,  only  a  little 
more  than  Mr.  Ghase  borrowed  in  nine  months. 
The  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  loyal  States  in  i860, 
was  almost  exactly  the  same,  in  each  case  some- 
thing over  $100,000,000,000.  Nowhere,  we 
believe,  do  the  annals  of  the   world  record 


such  an  appreciation  of  the  public  credit  as 
that  which  is  seen  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's accession  to  the  presidency  until  the 
i:)eriod  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  hard  for 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government  at  twelve  per  cent.  Mr. 
Chase,  as  soon  as  Congress  had  given  him 
command  of  the  machinery  required,  in  the 
legal-tender  currency,  the  popular  loan,  and 
the  national  banking  law,  found  no  great  difti- 
culty  in  supplying  at  six  per  cent,  the  raven- 
ous wants  of  a  most  costly  war ;  and  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  provided  for  him  and 
similar  legislation  called  for  by  his  successors 
the  Government  credit  gradually  rose  until  its 
four  per  cents,  sold  at  130,  and  its  three  per 
cents,  commanded  a  premium.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  Secretary  was  forced  to  rely  more 
upon  individual  patriotism  than  upon  public 
confidence  ;  but  long  before  the  war  ended  he 
had  hundreds  of  millions  at  his  command. 

In  all  these  important  labors  Mr.  Chase  had 
the  constant  support  of  the  President.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln exercised  less  control  and  a  less  constant 
supervision  over  the  work  of  the  Treasury  than 
over  some  other  departments.  But  he  rated  at 
their  true  value  the  industry  and  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  immense  responsibility 
devolved  upon  his  department,  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  success  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
He  sometimes  made  suggestions  of  financial 
measures,-  but  did  not  insist  on  their  being 
adopted,  and  when  the  Secretary  needed  his 
powerful  assistance  with  Congress  he  always 
gave  it  ungrudgingly.  In  regular  and  special 
messages  he  urged  upon  Congress  the  meas- 
ures which  the  Secretary  thought  important,^ 
and  in  frequent  and  informal  conferences  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  he  exerted  all  his  powers 
of  influence  and  persuasion  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  obtaining  what  legislation  was  needed. 

SEWARD    AND    CHASE. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  became  at  an 
early  day,  and  continued  to  be,  respectively, 
the  representatives  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  more 
conservarive  and  the  more  radical  elements  of 
the  Republican  party.  Each  exerted  himself 
with  equal  zeal  and  ecjual  energy  in  the  branch 
of  the  public  service  committed  to  his  charge ; 
but  their  relative  attitudes  towards  the  Presi- 
dent soon  became  entirely  different.  Mr, 
Seward,  while   doing  everything   possible  to 

1  Address  of  Comptroller  Knox. 

-   Lincoln  to  Chase,  May  18,  1864. 

3  Especially  the  message  of  January  19, 1863,  in  favor 
of  the  funding  bill  and  the  bill  to  provide  a  national 
currency. 
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serve  the  national  cause,  and  thus  uncon- 
sciously building  for  himself  an  enduring  mon- 
ument in  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  country, 
was,  so  tar  as  can  be  discerned,  absolutely  free 
from  anv  ambition  or  afterthought  personal 
to  himself.  He  was.  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  so  intent  upon  the  work  immediately 
in  hand  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  political 
combinations ;  and  later,  when  the  subject  ot 
the  next  Presidential  nomination  began  to  be 
considered  and  discussed,  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  best  qualified  by  his 
abilities,  his  experience,  and  his  standing  in 
the  country  to  be  his  own  successor. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Chase  was  altogether 
unlike  this.  As  we  have  seen,  he  did  all  that 
man  could  do  to  grapple  with  the  problerii 
of  supplving  the  ways  and  means  of  the  gi- 
gantic war.  With  untiring  zeal  and  perfect 
integrity  he  de\oted  his  extraordinary  ability 
to  the  work  of  raising  the  thousands  of  mill- 
ions expended  in  the  great  struggle  which 
was  crowned  with  a  colossal  success.  But 
his  attitude  towards  the  President,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  was  one  which  varied 
between  the  limits  of  active  hostility  and 
benevolent  contempt.  He  apparently  never 
changed  his  opinion  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  committed  at  Chicago,  and  the  pre- 
dominant thought  which  was  present  to  him 
through  three  years  of  his  administration  was 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  counteract,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evil  results  of  that  mistake.  He 
felt  himself  alone  in  the  Cabinet.  He  looked 
upon  the  President  and  all  his  colleagues  as 
his  inferiors  in  capacity,  in  zeal,  in  devotion 
to  liberty  and  the  general  welfare.  He  sin- 
cerely persuaded  himself  that  every  disaster 
which  happened  to  the  country  happened  be- 
cause his  advice  was  not  followed,  and  that 
every  piece  of  good  fortune  was  due  to  his 
having  been  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  rescue 
the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  from 
the  coasequences  of  their  own  errors.  He 
kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
friends  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  which 
we  should  hesitate  to  refer  had  it  not  been 
that  he  retained  copies  of  his  letters,  and  many 
years  afterwards  gave  them  into  the  hands 
of  a  biographer  for  publication.  These  letters 
are  pervaded  by  a  constant  tone  of  slight  and 
criticism  towards  his  chief  and  his  colleagues. 
He  continually  disavows  all  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  "  My  recommenda- 
tions," he  says,  "before  [HalleckJ  came  in 
were  generally  disregarded,  and  since  have 
been  seldom  ventured.  .  .  .  Those  who  re- 
ject my  counsels  ought  to  know  better  than  I 

1  Schucker*,  "  Life  of  S.  I'.  Chase,"  p.  443. 
''   I  hid.,  p.  45S. 
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do."  ^  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  dissatisfaction 
prevails.  .  .  .  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  delay 
and  inaction  which  have  marked  the  past."- 
To  Senator  Sherman  he  wrote : 

The  future  does  not  look  promising  to  me.  .  .  . 
We,  who  are  called  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
are  in  reality  only  separate  heads  of  departments, 
meeting  now  and  then  for  talk  on  whatever  hap- 
pens to  come  uppermost,  not  for  grave  consultation 
on  matters  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  country  — 
we  have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  if  we  were  the 
heads  of  factories  supplying  shoes  or  clothing.  .  .  . 
It  is  painful  to  hear  complaints  of  remissness,  de- 
lays, discords,  and  dangers,  and  feel  that  there  must  be 
ground  for  such  complaints,  and  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  one  has  no  power  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of,  and  yet  be  thought  to  have. 3 

To  another  he  said  : 

Some  consolation,  in  the  review  of  the  disasters  we 
have  experienced,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  necessary  to  convince  the 
President  and  the  country  that  a  decided  measure  in 
relation  to  slavery  was  absolutely  necessary.  .  .  . 
Though  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing means  for  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war,  ! 
have  little  more  voice  in  its  conduct  than  a  stranger 
to  the  Administration.^ 

He  says  if  his  judgment  had  more  weight 
the  war  would  be  prosecuted  with  more  vigor 
and  success.  The  letters  in  this  strain  are  in- 
numerable. In  all  of  them  he  labors  to  keep 
himself  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  Government,  protesting  against  its  faults 
and  errors,  and  taking  credit  for  the  good  ad- 
vice he  wastes  upon  them.    He  says: 

We  have  fallen  on  very  evil  days.  .  .  .  The 
President  has  hitherto  refused  to  sanction  any  ade- 
quate measures  for  the  liberation  of  the  loyal  popu- 
lation of  the  South  from  slavery  to  the  rebels.  .  .  . 
Then  we  have  placed  and  continued  in  command 
generals  who  have  never  manifested  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  our  cause  as  related  to  the  control- 
ling question  of  slavery.  ...  All  these  causes 
tend  to  demoralization,  and  we  are  demoralized.  .  .  . 
It  is  some  consolation  to  me  that  my  voice,  and,  so 
far  as  opportunity  has  allowed,  my  example,  has 
been  steadily  opposed  to  all  this.  I  have  urged  my 
ideas  on  the  President  and  my  associates  till  1  begm 
to  feel  that  they  are  irksome  to  the  first  and  to  one 
or  two  at  least  of  the  second. ^ 

All  this  time,  with  the  most  facile  self-decep- 
tion, he  believed  in  his  own  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship for  the  President,  and  nightly  recorded 
in  his  diary  his  sorrow  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  futal 
course.    September  1 2  he  writes  : 

The  Secretary  of  War  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  from  General  Halleck  that  the  President  is 
going  out  to  see  General  McClellan,  and  commented 
with  some  severity  on  his  humiliating  submissive- 

-t  Warden,  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  491. 
5  Ibid.,  pp.  453.454- 
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ness  to  that  officer.  It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but 
prompted,  1  believe,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
country.  ...  I  think  that  the  President,  with 
the  most  honest  intentions  in  the  world,  and  a 
naturally  clear  judgment  and  a  true,  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, has  yielded  so  much  to  border  State  and  negro- 
phobic  counsels  that  he  now  hnds  it  diftkult  to 
arrest  his  own  descent  towards  the  most  fatal  con- 
cessions. He  has  already  separated  himself  from  the 
great  body  of  the  party  whicli  elected  him  ;  distrusts 
most  those  who  represent  its  spirit,  and  waits  —  for 
what  ?f 

He  says  in  another  place  : 

September  iith.  How  singularly  all  our  worst 
defeats  have  followed  administrative  cr — no,  blun- 
ders. McDowell  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the 
Administration  would  not  supersede  Patterson  by 
a  general  of  more  capacity,  vigor,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  ;  McClellan  defeated  at  Richmond,  be- 
cause the  Administration  recalled  Shields  and  forced 
Fremont  to  retire  from  the  pursuit  of  Jackson  ;  .  .  . 
Pope  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  tlie  Administra- 
tion persisted  in  keeping  McClellan  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac- 

He  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  general  in  favor,  or  the  gen- 
eral in  disgrace.  He  paid  equally  assiduous 
homage  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
dawn  of  McClellan's  first  successes  in  the  West 
he  made  haste  to  write  to  him : 

Thecountry  was  indebted  to  me  .  .  .  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  change  of  your  commission 
from  Ohio  into  a  commission  of  major-general  of 
the  army  of  the  Union,  and  your  assignment  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  I  drew 
with  my  own  hand  the  order  extending  it  into  Vir- 
ginia. ...  It  was  my  wish  that  you  should  re- 
main in  command  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  tliis  I 
was  overruled. 3 

His  present  command,  however,  lie  says,  is 
a  more  important  one,  and  he  wishes  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  to  be  included  in  it,  and 
thinks  both  will  be  done.  When  McClellan 
was  appointed  General-in-Chief,  the  Secretary, 
eager  to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  good  news,  im- 
mediately wrote  a  note  to  Colonel  Key,  Mc- 
Clellan'sjudge-advocate  :  "  McClellan  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage."^  To  newly  appointed  and  promoted 
generals  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain.^  Even 
when  he  had  become  estranged  from  a  promi- 
nent officer  the  slightest  appeal  to  his  amour 
propre  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. After  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
McClellan  and  almost  given  up  the  President 
for  not  dismis.sing  him,  General  John  Coch- 
ran came  to  him  and  said  McClellan  would 
like  to  retire  from  active  command  if  he  could 

1  Warden,  "  Life  of  .S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  470. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

•5  Shuckers,  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  427. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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do  so  without  disgrace — which  could  be  ac- 
complished, and  a  more  active  general  secured, 
by  restoring  him  to  the  chief  command,  "  where 
he  could  act  in  unison  with  my.self,"  says  the 
Secretary. "^  He  entered  at  once  mio  pour-par- 
/t'rs,  saying  how  much  he  had  once  admired 
and  confided  in  McClellan  ;  how  the  general 
came  to  lose  his  confidence ;  how  heartily  he 
had  supported  him  with  supplies  and  reenforce- 
ments,  notwithstanding  his  mistrust ;  his  entire 
willingness  to  receive  any  correction  which 
facts  would  warrant;  his  absolute  freedom 
from  personal  ill-will.  When  the  amiable  am- 
bassador told  him  that  Colonel  Key  had  often 
expressed  his  regret  that  McClellan  had  not 
conferred  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  Sec- 
retary, he  replied,  "  I  think  if  he  had,  that 
the  rebellion  would  be  ended  now."''  Further 
letters  followed  between  them  which  are  faith- 
fully recorded  in  his  diary ;  but  during  these 
platonic  negotiations  McClellan  was  finally 
removed  from  command. 

Mr.  Chase  cultivated,  however,  the  closest  re- 
lations with  those  generals  who  imagined  they 
had  a  grievance  against  the  Administration. 
He  took  General  Shields  to  his  arms  when 
he  returned  from  the  Shenandoah  after  his 
disastrous  experience  with  Jackson.  Shields's 
account  of  liow  he  would  have  destroyed 
Stonewall  Jackson  if  the  President  had  per- 
mitted him  did  not  apparently  touch  the  Sec- 
retary's sense  of  humor.  He  received  it  all  in 
good  faith  ;  assured  Shields  that  if  he  had  had 
his  way  he  should  have  been  supported,  and 
wrote  in  his  diary :  "  Sad !  sad !  yet  nobody 
seems  to  heed.  General  Shields  and  I  talked 
all  this  over,  deploring  the  strange  fatality 
which  seemed  to  i)reside  over  the  whole  trans- 
action. He  dined  with  us  and  after  dinner 
rode  out."  To  Hooker,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Chickahominy  campaign,  he  said,  "  General, 
if  my  advice  had  been  followed,  you  would 
have  commanded  the  army  after  the  retreat 
to  the  James  River,  if  not  before  ";*^  to  which 
Fighting  Joe  of  course  responded.  "If  I  had 
commanded,  Richmond  would  have  been 
ours."  He  warmly  sympathized  with  General 
Hunter  after  the  revocation  of  his  emancipa- 
tion order  in  South  Carolina,  and  allowed  his 
preference  for  military  emancii)ation  to  carr}- 
him,  in  one  instance,  to  the  point  of  absolute 
di.sloyalty  to  the  President.  On  the  31st  of 
July,  1862,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  New  Orleans  striving  to  contro- 
vert the  views  of  the  President  in  relation 
to  slavery  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  urging  in 
place  of  them  his  own  opinions,  "  to  which," 

5  Ibid.,  p.  457. 

6  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  499. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  500. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  487. 
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he  said,  "I  am  just  as  sure  the  masses  will 
and  the  politicians  must  come,  as  I  am  sure 
that  both  poUticians  and  masses  have  come  to 
opinions  expressed  by  me  when  they  found  tew 
concurrents" ;  and  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
this  rash  and  mischievous  ad\ice  : 

Of  course,  if  some  prudential  consideration  did  not 
forbid,  I  should  at  once,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
notify  the  slaveholders  of  Louisiana  that  henceforth 
thevmust  be  content  to  pay  their  laborers  wages. 
.  .'  .  It  is  quite  true  that  such  an  order  could  not 
be  enforced  by  military  power  beyond  military 
lines,  but  it  would  enforce  itself  by  degrees  a  good 
way  beyond  them,  and  would  make  the  extension 
of  military  lines  comparatively  quite  easy.i 

Here  the  obvious  objection  presented  itself, 
that  such  a  course  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  President's  known  policy,  and 
would  be  immediately  repudiated  and  revoked 
by  him.  The  Secretary  foresaw  this,  and  added 
a  prediction  so  reckless,  and  so  disloyal  to  his 
constitutional  chief,  that  if  it  were  not  printed 
by  his  authority  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
he  had  written  it :  "  It  may  be  said  that  such 
an  order  would  be  annulled.  I  think  not.  It 
is  plain  enough  that  the  annulling  of  Hunter's 
order  was  a  mistake.  It  will  not  be  repeated." 
A  volume  could  not  more  clearly  show  the  Sec- 
retary's opinion  of  the  President. 

The  surest  way  to  his  confidence  and  regard 
was  to  approach  him  with  conversation  deroga- 
tory^ to  ^Ir.  Lincoln.  He  records  in  his  diary 
an  after-dinner  conversation  with  an  officer 
whom  he  seems  to  have  met  for  the  first  time  : 
"  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 2  He  apparently  had  no  perception  of  the 
gross  impropriety  of  such  a  question  coming 
from  him.  The  officer  evidently  knew  what 
sort  of  reply  was  expected.    He  said  : 

A  man  irresolute,  but  of  honest  intentions  ;  born 
a  poor  white,  in  a  slave  State,  and  of  course  among 
aristocrats;  kind  in  spirit  and  not  envious,  but 
anxious  for  approval,  especially  of  those  to  whom 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  up  —  hence  solicit- 
ous of  support  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  border 
States,  and  unwilling  to  offend  them  ;  without  the 
large  mind  necessary  to  grasp  great  questions,  un- 
certain of  himself,  and  in  many  things  ready  to  lean 
too  much  on  others.^ 

Of  course,  after  a  dictum  so  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  his  own  opinions,  the  Secretary 
naively  records  that  he  "  found  this  gentleman 
well  read  and  extremely  intelligent."  In  reply 
to  a  correspondent,  whose  letters  were  filled 
with  the  most  violent  abuse  of  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government,  he  had 
no  word  of  rebuke.   He  simply  replied  : 

1  Shuckers,  "  Life  of  S.  P,  Chase,"  p.  377. 

2  Wan Icn,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  505. 

3  It  is  rioubtless  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  the  Secre- 
tary attrihuicfl  this  conversation  to  Ccneral  Hunter. 
It  was  evidently  General   IIal[)ine,  who  called  witli 


I  am  not  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
war  and  have  no  voice  in  it,  except  that  1  am  not 
forbidden  to  make  suggestions  ;  and  do  so  now  and 
then  when  I  can't  help  it.* 

He  had  no  defense  for  his  colleagues  against 
the  attacks  of  his  correspondent,  except  to  say : 

Nor  should  you  forget  that  a  war  managed  by  a 
President,  a  commanding  general,  and  a  secretary, 
cannot,  especially  when  the  great  differences  of 
temperament,  wishes,  and  intellectual  characteristics 
of  these  three  are  taken  into  account,  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  conducted  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. This  condition  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
President,  and,  as  yet,  he  fears  the  remedy  most. 

The  President  was  not  unaware  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  minister  of  finance  towards  him. 
Presidents  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  kings 
are  kept  informed  of  all  currents  of  favor  and 
hostility  about  them ;  for  besides  being  to  an 
equal  degree  the  source  of  favors  and  of  power, 
they  are  not  surrounded  by  any  of  that  divin- 
ity which  hedges  the  hereditary  ruler,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  listen  to  the  crude  truth  from 
the  hundreds  of  statesmen  and  poHticians  who 
surround  them.  And,  besides  this,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  a  man  too  direct  and 
too  straightforward  to  work  in  the  darkness. 
He  records  in  his  diary  a  singular  conversation 
which  he  held  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  an  in- 
timate and  trusted  counselor  of  the  President 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Weed  called,  and  we  had  a  long  talk.  ...  I 
told  him  1  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Seward's  fidelity  to 
his  ideas  of  progress,  amelioration,  and  freedom,  but 
that  I  thought  he  adhered  too  tenaciously  to  men 
who  proved  themselves  unworthy  and  dangerous, 
such  as  McClellan  ;  that  he  resisted  too  persistently 
decided  measures ;  that  his  influence  encouraged 
the  irresolution  and  inaction  of  the  President  in  re- 
spect to  men  and  measures,  although  personally  he 
was  as  decided  as  anybody  in  favor  of  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  as  active  as  anybody  in  con- 
certing plans  of  action  against  the  rebels. 5 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  Mr.  Weed 
would  consider  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
his  friends  this  disparaging  view  entertained 
of  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Chase  talked  and 
wrote  in  this  strain  to  hundreds  of  people  in 
regard  to  his  associates,  it  is  likely  that  they 
were  as  thoroughly  aware  of  his  opinions  and 
utterances  as  if  he  had  made  them  in  Cabinet 
mecdng.  But  Seward  was,  as  tlic  President 
once  said  of  hiin,  "  a  man  without  gall  " ;  and 
it  was  the  lifelong  habit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  dis- 
regard .slights  that  were  personal  to  himself. 

General  Hunter,  that  gave  him  this  highly  satisfactory 
view  of  the  President's  character. 

4  Warden,  p.  549. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  475. 


He  had  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
for  Mr.  Chase's  capacity ;  he  beheved  thor- 
oughly in  his  devotion  to  the  national  cause ; 
and  seeing  every  day  the  proof  of  his  pure  and 
able  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  steadily  refused  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Secretary's  feelings  towards 
himself. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  1862  that 
an  incident  occurred  which  threatened  for  a 
time  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  services 
of  the  Secretaries  both  of  State  and  of  the 
Treasury.  A  strong  feeling  of  discontent,  grad- 
ually ripening  into  one  of  hostility,  had  grown 
up  in  the  Senate  against  Mr.  Seward.  It  was 
founded  principally  upon  the  ground  formu- 
lated by  Air.  Chase  in  his  interview  with  Weed 
that  he  "  adhered  too  tenaciously  to  m.en  who 
proved  themselves  unworthy  and  dangerous, 
such  as  McClellan ;  that  he  resisted  too  per- 
sistently decided  measures;  that  his  influence 
encouraged  the  irresolution  and  inaction  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  men  and  measures  " ; 
and  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been 
friendly  rather  than  otherwise  to  Mr.  Seward, 
was  suddenly  brought  into  sympathy  with  his 
opponents  by  discovering  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence a  phrase  bracketing  together  the 
secessionists  and  the  extreme  antislavery  men 
for  equal  condemnation  and  criticism.^ 

The  feeling  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  last  attained  such  a  height  in  the  Senate 
that  a  caucus  was  called  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, which  resulted  in  a  vote  being  taken  de- 
manding of  the  President  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Seward  from  his  Cabinet.  As  a  matter  of  taste 
and  expediency  this  resolution  later  in  the 
evening  was  withdrawn  and  another  adopted 
in  its  place  requesting  the  President  to  recon- 
struct the  Cabinet,  in  which,  although  Mr. 
Seward's  name  was  not  mentioned,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Republican  senators  remained 
equally  clear.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  present  the  sense  of  the  caucus  to  the 
President ;  but  before  this  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect. Senator  King  of  New  York,  meeting  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acquainted  him  wath  these 
proceedings,  and  he,  with  his  son,  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  State,  at  once  presented  their  res- 
ignations to  the  President. 

1  Mr.  Seward,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1862,  had  used  this  phrase  :  "  It  seems  as  if  the 
extreme  advocates  of  African  slavery  and  its  most 
vehement  opponents  were  acting  in  concert  together 
to  precipitate  a  servile  war  —  the  former  by  making 
tlie  most  desperate  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  the  latter  by  demanding  an  edict  of  uni- 
versal emanci]5ation  as  a  lawful  and  necessary,  if  not, 
as  they  say,  the  only  legitimate  way  of  saving  the 
Union."  ^Vhen  we  reflect  that  only  eight  days  after 
these  worfls  were  written  the  President  informed  Mr. 
Seward  of  his  intention  to  issue  his  emancipating  edict, 
we  may  imagine  how  far  the  Secretary  was  from  pene- 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December 
a  committee  of  nine  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  presented  him  the  resolutions  adopted 
the  day  before.  A  long  and  earnest  conference 
took  place  between  the  President  and  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  marked  on  both  sides  by  un- 
usual candor  and  moderation.  They  attacked, 
one  by  one,  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  for  any 
specific  wrong-doing,  but  for  a  supposed  luke- 
warmness  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  antislavery 
measures  of  the  Administration,  which  they 
considered  essential  to  a  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  When  the  President  reported  this 
conference  to  his  Cabinet  afterwards  he  said, 
in  his  own  peculiar  imagery : 

While  they  seemed  to  believe  in  my  honesty, 
they  also  appeared  to  think  that  when  I  had  in  me 
any  good  purpose  or  intention  Seward  contrived 
to  suck  it  out  of  me  unperceived. 

The  conference  ended  without  other  result 
than  an  appointment  for  the  committee  to 
call  again  in  the  evening.  Lincoln  at  once 
called  the  Cabinet  together  and  laid  the  en- 
tire matter  before  them.  He  gave  them  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  in  this  proceeding 
he  was  not  inviting  or  intimating  that  he  de- 
sired the  resignation  of  any  of  them.  He  said 
he  could  not  aftbrd  to  lose  any  of  them;  that  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  get  on  with  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  new  material ;  and  he  dismissed 
the  council  with  the  request  that  they  also 
should  meet  him  that  evening.  The  committee 
and  the  Cabinet  —  Seward  of  course  being  ab- 
sent—  came  together  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  instruction,  and  each  party  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  the  other  there.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  determined,  however,  to  have  a 
thorough  and  frank  discussion,  so  that  hereafter 
neither  in  his  government  nor  in  the  Senate 
should  it  be  possible  to  say  that  there  were  any 
points  between  them  concealed  or  unexplained. 
The  President  stated  the  case  and  read  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  senators,  commenting  upon  parts 
of  it  with  some  gentle  severity.  A  general  dis- 
cussion then  took  place,  marked  with  singular 
frankness,  both  in  the  attack  and  the  defense, 
Collamer  and  Fessenden  speaking  with  more 
mildness  than  the  others,  but  Grimes,  Sumner, 

trating  the  mind  of  his  chief —  a  fault  for  which  he 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  blamed,  considering  the  ex- 
treme reticence  which  the  President  observed  at  that 
time  in  regard  to  his  intentions.  Still,  the  dispatch  was 
unnecessary,  and  the  critics  of  tlie  Secretary  contended, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  should  not  have  been  sent 
before  being  submittal  to  the  President's  approval.  He 
had  also  said,  writing  to  Mr.  Dayton  on  the  22d  of  A]iril, 
that"  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  condition  of  every 
human  being  in  them  will  remain  subject  to  exactly  tlie 
same  laws  and  forms  of  administration,  whether  the  revo- 
lution shall  succeed  or  whether  it  shall  fail."  This  also 
had  given  great  offense  to  the  radical  antislavery  men. 
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and  Tnimbull  attacking  the  Cabinet  generally, 
and  Mr.  Seward  particularly,  with  consider- 
able sharpness.  The  Cabinet  defended  them- 
selves in  general  and  their  absent  colleague 
w-ith  equal  energy  but  with  unruffled  temper. 
Mr.  Chase  alone  seemed  to  feel  himself  in  a 
false  position.  As  we  have  seen  in  his  inter- 
view with  Weed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
precisely  the  same  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
Secretan-  of  State  as  those  employed  by  the 
senators.  Brought  to  bay  thus  unexpectedly  and 
summoned  to  speak  before  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  he  naturally  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  situadon.  He  could  not  join  the 
Senate  in  their  attack  upon  the  Administration 
and  he  could  not  eftectively  defend  his  col- 
leagues in  the  presence  of  eight  senators,  to 
all  of  whom  he  had  probably  spoken  in  der- 
ogarion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  protested  with  some  heat  against 
the  attitude  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  said 
he  would  not  have  come  if  he  had  expected 
to  be  arraigned.  When  the  fire  of  the  dis- 
cussion had  burned  itself  out,  Mr.  Lincoln 
then  took  a  formal  vote.  "  Do  you,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "still  think  Seward  ought  to 
be  excused  ?  "  Grimes,  Trumbull,  Sumner,  and 
Poraeroy  said  "  Yes."  Collamer,  Fessenden, 
and  Howard  dechned  to  commit  themselves. 
Harris  was  opposed  to  it  and  ^^'ade  was  ab- 
sent. The  meeting  broke  up  late  at  night, 
says  Secretary  Welles,  "  in  a  milder  spirit  than 
it  met."  The  free  talk  had  cleared  the  air 
somewhat,  and  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
respected  each  other  more  than  before.  As  the 
senators  were  retiring,  Mr.  Trumbull  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  door,  then,  turning,  walked 
rapidly  back  to  the  President  and  said  to  him 
privately,  but  with  great  vehemence,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  held  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  the  last  time  he  had  spoken  with 
him. 

The  news  of  this  stormy  meeting  quickly 
transpired,  and  the  next  morning  there  was 
great  discussion  and  excitement  in  the  town. 
The  resignation  of  Seward  was  regarded  as  ir- 
revocable, and  all  the  amateur  Cabinet-mak- 
ers were  busy  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
Administration.  The  hopes  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  were  greatly  stimulated  by 
this  indication  of  divided  counsels,  and  the 
partisans  of  General  McClellan  in  particular 
thought  they  saw  in  this  conjuncture  the  occa- 
sion for  his  return  to  power.  In  fact,  they  felt 
so  sure  of  his  speedy  restoration  to  command 
that  they  began  to  stipulate  as  the  price  of  their 
adhesion  to  him  that  he  .should  dictate  his 
own  terms  on  his  return ;  that  he  must  insist 
upon  the  disposal  of  all  the  important  com- 
mands in  the  army.'  They  imagined  that  the 
1   Welles,  Diary. 


President  would  be  so  helpless  that  the  friends 
of  McClellan  might  demand  any  terms  they 
thought  good. 

The  President,  tiiough  deeply  distressed  at 
the  turn  which  attairs  had  taken,  preserved  his 
coolness  and  kept  his  own  counsel.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  in  the  presence  of  several 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  called 
for  further  discussion  of  the  crisis,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  held  the  written  paper  in  his  hand,  but 
did  not  advance  to  deliver  it.  The  President 
stepped  forward  and  took  it  with  an  alacrity 
that  surprised  and,  it  must  be  said,  disappointed 
Mr.  Chase.  He  then  at  once  dismissed  the 
meeting.  From  the  moment  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Chase  holding  his  resignation  in  his  hand,  his 
way  was  clear  before  him.  He  at  once  sent  an 
identical  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretar)^  of  State,  saying : 

You  have  respectively  tendered  me  your  resigna- 
tions as  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  am  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  which  may  render  this  course  person- 
ally desirable  to  each  of  you  ;  but  after  most  anx- 
ious consideration  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that 
the  public  interest  does  not  admit  of  it.  1  therefore 
have  to  request  that  you  will  resume  the  duties  of 
your  Departments  respectively. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln, 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Seward  addressed  a 
brief  note  to  the  President,  dated  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  saying  :  "  I  have  cheer- 
fully resumed  the  functions  of  this  Department, 
in  obedience  to  your  command";  and  inclosed 
a  copy  of  this  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Chase  found  his  position  not 
quite  so  simple  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  did  not  follow  Mr.  Seward's  exam- 
ple in  returning  to  the  Cabinet  as  promptly  as 
he  did  in  leaving  it.  He  wrote  him  a  brief  let- 
ter, saying : 

1  have  received  your  note  and  also  a  call  from 
Mr.  Nicolay,  to  whom  I  have  promised  an  answer 
to  the  President  to-morrow  morning.  My  reflections 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  being  once  honora- 
bly out  of  the  Cabinet  no  important  public  interest 
now  requires  my  return  to  it.  If  I  yield  this  judg- 
ment, it  will  be  in  deference  to  apprehensions  which 
really  seem  to  me  unfounded.    1  will  sleep  on  it. 

He  had  seen  in  the  face  of  the  President  the 
gradfication  which  the  tender  of  his  resigna- 
tion had  imparted,  and  returning  to  his  house, 
while  not  entirely  comi)rehending  what  had 
happened,  he  seemed  conscious  that  he  had 
made  a  misstep.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs  : 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  something  you 
said  or  looked  when  I  handed  you  my  resignation 
this  morning  made   on   my   mind    the   impression 
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that  having  received  the  resignations  both  of  Gov- 
ernor Seward  and  myself  you  felt  that  yon  could  re- 
lieve yourself  from  trouble  by  declining  to  accept 
either,  and  that  this  feeling  was  one  of  gratification. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  glad  of 
any  opportunity  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
President,  but  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  de- 
cline accepting  his  resignation.    He  said  : 

Recent  events  have  too  rudely  jostled  the  unity  of 
your  Cabinet  and  disclosed  an  opinion  too  deeply 
seated,  and  too  generally  received  in  Congress  and 
in  the  country,  to  be  safely  disregarded,  that  the 
concord  in  judgment  and  action  essential  to  success- 
ful administration  does  not  prevail  among  its  mem- 
bers. By  some  the  embarrassment  of  Administration 
is  attributed  to  me  ;  by  others,  to  Mr.  Seward  ;  by 
others  still,  to  other  heads  of  Departments.  Now 
neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  myself  is  essential  to  you 
or  to  the  country.  We  both  earnestly  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  oppressive  charge  of  our  respec- 
tive Departments,  and  we  have  both  placed  our  resig- 
nations in  your  hands. 

He  concluded  by  saying  he  thought  both 
himself  and  Mr.  Seward  could  better  serve 
the  country  at  that  time  as  private  citizens 
than  in  the  Cabinet.  He  did  not  immediately 
transmit  this  letter  to  the  President,  and  after 
hearing  from  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  gone 
back  to  the  Cabinet  his  suggestion  that  both 
would  better  retire  was  no  longer  practicable. 
After  a  Sunday  passed  in  very  serious  con- 
sideration, he  resolved  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  unable,  even  then,  to  imitate 
the  brevity  of  Mr.  Seward's  note.  He  sent  to 
the  President  his  note  of  the  20th  inclosed  in 
another,  in  which  he  said  that  reflection  had 
not  much,  if  at  all,  changed  his  original  im- 
pression, but  that  it  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  in  this  matter  to  conform 
his  action  to  the  President's  judgment.  He 
would  therefore  resume  his  post  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ready,  however,  to  retire  at 
any  moment  if,  in  the  President's  judgment, 
the  success  of  the  Administration  might  be  in 
the  sHghtest  degree  promoted  thereby. 

The  untrained  diplomatist  of  lUinois  had 
thus  met  and  conjured  away,  with  unsurpassed 
courage  and  skill,  one  of  the  severest  crises 
that  ever  threatened  the  integrity  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. He  had  to  meet  it  absolutely 
unaided  :  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  could 
take  no  advice  from  those  who  were  nearest 
him  in  the  Government.  By  his  bold  and 
original  expedient  of  confronting  the  senators 
with  the  Cabinet,  and  having  them  discuss 
their  mutual  misunderstandings  under  his  own 
eye,  he  cleared  up  many  dangerous  miscon- 


ceptions, and,  as  usually  happens  when  both 
l)arties  are  men  of  intelligence  and  good-will, 
brought  about  a  friendlier  and  more  consid- 
erate feeling  between  his  government  and  the 
Republican  leaders  than  had  ever  before  ex- 
isted. By  placing  Mr.  Cha.se  in  such  an  atti- 
tude that  his  resignation  became  necessary  to 
his  own  sense  of  dignity  he  made  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  situation ;  by  treating 
the  resignations  and  the  return  to  the  Cabinet 
of  both  ministers  as  one  and  the  same  transac- 
tion he  saved  for  the  nation  the  invaluable  serv- 
ices of  both,  and  preserved  his  own  position 
of  entire  impartiality  between  the  two  wings  of 
the  Union  party.  'Fhe  results  of  this  achieve- 
ment were  not  merely  temporary.  From  that 
hour  there  was  a  certain  loosening  of  the  hitherto 
close  alliance  between  Mr.  Chase  and  the  Re- 
publican opposition  to  the  President,  while  a 
kind  of  comradeship,  born  of  their  joint  sortie 
and  reentrance  into  the  Government,  gave 
thereafter  a  greater  semblance  of  cordiality  to 
the  relations  between  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  of  the  Treasury.  But  above  all,  the  inci- 
dent left  the  President  seated  more  firmly  than 
ever  in  the  saddle.  When  the  Cabinet  had  re- 
tired, and  left  the  President  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase  in  his  hands,  he  said  to  a  friend 
who  entered  soon  after,  in  one  of  those  graphic 
metaphors  so  often  suggested  to  him  by  the 
memories  of  his  pioneer  childhood,  and  which 
revealed  his  careless  greatness  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  his  most  labored  official  utter- 
ances, "  Now  I  can  ride ;  I  have  got  a  pumpkin 
in  each  end  of  my  bag."  ^ 

Nearly  a  year  later  he  said  in  a  conversa- 
tion relating  to  this  matter  : 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  done  better. 
I  am  sure  it  was  right.  If  1  had  yielded  to  that 
storm  and  dismissed  Seward  the  thing  would  all 
have  slumped  over  one  way,  and  we  should  have 
been  left  with  a  scanty  handful  of  supporters.  When 
Chase  gave  in  his  resignation  I  saw  that  the  game 
was  in  my  hands,  and  I  put  it  through. 

Though  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  immediately  come  to  an  end,-  it  never  ex- 
hibited such  vitality  again,  and  its  later  man- 
ifestations were  treated  far  more  cavalierly  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  even  before  this  dis- 
missed one  very  respectable  committee  from 
New  York  who  had  called  to  express  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  the  premier,  by  saying 
with  unwonted  harshness,  "  You  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  the  country  ruined  if  you  could  turn 
out  Seward  "  ;  ^  and  after  this  incident  he  never 
again  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  at- 
tacked in  his  presence. 


1  J-  H.,  Diary.  "Tribune"  and  "Times,"  in  regard  to  ihe  culpability 

2  There  was  a  long  and  heated  discussion  between     ofthe  Secretary  of  State  in  the  matter  of  his  dispatches'. 
Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr.  Raymond,  in  the  columns  ofthe         3  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  V.  Chasd,"  p.  468. 


SLOW-BURNING    CONSTRUCTION.^ 


H  E  fearful  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  fire  in  the  United  States 
have  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  causes 
of  such  loss  and  to  the  means 
for  preventing  them.  Coinci- 
dently  with  these  investigations  a  very  pro- 
found change  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  companies  is  in  progress. 
Until  within  a  very  recent  period  the  manage- 
ment of  an  insurance  company  issuing  policies 
of  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire  has  consisted 
mainly  in  taking  risks  as  they  might  happen  to 
be,  a  more  or  less  careful  inspection  having  been 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  property  before 
issuing  a  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  rate  of  premium  to  be  charged  rather  than 
with  a  view  to  improving  such  conditions. 

The  notice  of  the  owners  or  occupants  has 
somerimes  been  called  to  glaring  defects,  and 
a  somewhat  desultory  inspection  has  been 
maintained;  not  so  much  Avith  the  intention 
of  informing  the  owner  or  occupant  how  to 
protect  the  property  against  fire  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  loss  to  the  lowest  terms,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  underwriters, 
that  they  may  not  take  or  maintain  too  low  a 
rate  of  premium.  In  fact,  there  has  been  until 
recently  a  passive  indifference  and  sometimes  a 
frankly  acknowledged  objection  on  the  part  of 
prominent  underwriters  to  the  introduction  of 
the  most  eftective  safeguards,  lest  the  reduction 
of  premiums  that  might  be  demanded  should 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  insurance  companies. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  under  this  system 
many  fire  insurance  companies  have  been  es- 
tablished and  conducted  by  men  of  conspicu- 
ous ability,  with  great  profit  to  the  stockholders 
and  indirectly  with  great  benefit  to  the  assured. 
These  companies  have  done  a  world-wide 
business,  scattering  their  risks,  and  by  the  very 
breadth  of  their  operations  and  income  they 
have  been  enabled  to  reduce  their  premiums 
to  the  very  lowest  terms  that  the  system  it- 
self would  permit,  subject  as  it  has  been  to  an 
excessive  expense;  but  as  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty at  risk  has  increased  in  recent  years  with 
very  great  rapidity,  the  companies  of  a  safe 
kind  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  full  lines  re- 
quired in  the  concentrated  hazards  of  our  great 
cities.  Owners  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  seek  insurance  wherever  they  could  get  it, 
sometimes  exhausting  all  the  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  an 
unwholesome  competition  has  grown  up  among 


the  underwriters  themselves  by  which  their  pre- 
viously heavy  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  have  been  increased,  while  badly  man- 
aged or  small  companies  have  been  led  to  take 
risks  at  less  than  cost  —  a  method  ending  inev- 
itably in  bankruptcy  or  in  withdrawal  from 
business. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  experts  from 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  stock  fire 
insurance  companies  organized  to  transact  busi- 
ness within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
empowered  thereto,  have  agencies  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  renders  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  make  returns  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  of  that  State  giving  a  statement  of  all 
their  transactions  in  the  United  States.  There 
could  be  no  better  indication  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  wealth  in  this  country  during  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  sum  of  the  insurance  written  by 
these  companies.  In  1859,  before  the  civil 
war,  the  sum  of  the  risks  taken  by  companies 
making  these  returns  was  a  fraction  under 
$1,500,000,000.  In  the  year  1887  the  amount 
in  round  numbers  was  $12,250,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  loss  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty insured  has  slowly  diminished  :  there  has 
been  a  little  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  in  some  of  the  great  cities,  thougli 
not  much  elsewhere,  so  that  the  loss  by  fire  now 
ranges  from  $100,000,000  to  $130,000,000  a 
year.  The  cost  of  sustaining  fire  insurance 
companies  whose  function  is  simply  to  dis- 
tribute this  loss  over  a  wider  field  is  about 
$65,000,000  a  year ;  to  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  sustaining  expensive  fire  departments, 
which  may  be  computed  at  a  minimum  at  not 
less  than  $25,000,000  a  year,  and  is  probably 
more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  cost  of 
water  supply  for  fire  purposes.  The  fire  tax  of 
the  United  States  may  therefore  be  estimated 
at  a  minimum  of  $180, 000, coo,  or  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  over  $200,000,000,  in  a  normal  year 
in  which  no  great  conflagration  occurs. 

Within  the  last  five  years  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  of  the  leading  men 
who  conduct  the  business  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  a  system  is  rapidly  coming 
into  vogue  for  the  frequent  inspection  of 
builchngs  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
loss  l:)y  protecting  them,  so  far  as  their  gen- 
erally bad  construction  will  permit,  from  the 
dangers  which  must  occur  from  fires  that  are 
unavoidable,  by  installing  apparatus  to  check 
the  rapid  spread  of  fires  when  they  do  oc- 


1  Copyright,  1888,  by  Kdward  Atkinson. 
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aly  of  the  most  aggravated  nature ;  and  if  our 
voters  valued  the  elective  franchise  as  highly 
as  they  ought,  if  they  had  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  its  sacredness,  they  would  find  some 
way  of  preventing  the  men  who  spend  their 
lives  in  breaking  the  laws  from  performing  the 
functions  of  government. 

As  to  the  exclusion  Irom  franchise  of  those 
who  have 'been  convicted  of  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors, that  is  a  perfectly  practicable  matter. 
All  that  is  needful  is  that  the  clerks  of  all  the 
criminal  courts,  including  the  police  courts, 
be  required  to  keep  full  hsts  of  all  persons  con- 
victed, their  names,  nativities,  ages,  and  places 
of  residence,  specifying  the  charges  under 
which  they  were  convicted  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  them, 
and  that  these  lists  be  furnished  to  the  boards 
of  registration.  The  law  should  forbid  the  in- 
scription upon  the  voting-hsts  of  the  names  of 
such  criminals  and  misdemeanants  before  the 
time  of  their  disfranchisement  has  expired,  and 
should  make  the  attempt  of  such  persons  to 
register  an  oftense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
and  perpetual  disfranchisement.  Such  a  law 
would  not  lack  enforcement;  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  party,  watching  the  registr)- 
lists,  would  take  good  care  that  no  disfranchised 
persons  of  the  other  party  were  permitted  to 
register. 

The  statute  should  also  require  the  same 
lists  of  criminals  and  misdemeanants  to  be 
furnished  by  the  clerks  of  the  criminal  courts 
to  the  judge  of  the  district  courts  in  which 
naturahzation  is  eftected;  and  should  forbid 
the  bestowment  of  the  franchise,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  specified  time,  upon  those  for- 
eigners who  had  thus  brought  upon  themselves 
the  censure  of  the  criminal  law. 

It  is  also  an  open  question  whether  the  names 
of  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  public  au- 
thorities, as  paupers  or  dependents,  should  not 
be  reported  in  the  same  way,  and  excluded 
from  the  lists  of  voters.  Some  worthy  persons 
would  thus  be  debarred  from  the  suftrage,  but 
there  is  no  good  law  that  does  not  entail  some 
hardship.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  great  majority — probably  nineteen^twenti- 
eths  —  of  those  who  receive  aid  from  the 
public  almoner  are  persons  who  have  come 
to  want  through  vice  or  laziness,  not  through 
misfortune.  Worthy  poor  there  are,  but  not 
many  of  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  over- 
seer. And  those  who  hang  upon  the  city  or 
the  county  for  maintenance  are,  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  persons  who  are 
morally  certain  to  sell  their  votes  for  liquor 
or  money.  They  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bribable  voters.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  assumption  that  the  man 
who  has  come  to  be  dependent  as  a  pauper 


upon  the  state  is  not  a  man  properly  qualified 
to  take  part  in  ruling  the  state. 

This  disfranchisement,  like  that  for  petty 
crime,  should  not  be  permanent  but  temporary. 
The  door  out  of  pauperism  and  its  disabilities 
into  full  citizenship  should  be  kept  wide  open  ; 
but  the  distinction  between  the  two  conditions 
should  be  sharply  made.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  re- 
strain from  pauperism  many  of  those  who  now 
too  easily  slide  down  into  its  quagmire,  and 
then  find  it  hard  to  extricate  themselves. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  laws  which 
regulate  suftrage  must  deal  with  classes,  not 
with  individuals.  Common  sense  teaches  that 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  lack 
the  experience  which  would  qualify  them  to 
exercise  the  suftrage  wisely;  therefore,  as  a 
class,  they  are  debarred.  To  many  intelligent 
youth  this  might  be  regarded  as  an  injustice, 
but  it  is  a  good  rule,  on  the  whole,  and  is  main- 
tained without  question.  Similarly  we  might 
find  in  the  class  that  cannot  read  and  write 
some  persons  of  fair  intelligence,  and  in  the 
class  that  has  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the 
criminal  law  some  Avho  are  not  evilly  disposed, 
and  in  the  class  of  paupers  and  dependents 
some  who  would  not  sell  their  votes;  but  these 
persons  would  all  be  highly  exceptional  indi- 
viduals, and  the  rule  must  be  made  for  the  class, 
not  for  the  exceptions.  And  the  proposition  is 
that  the  law  leave  ample  room  and  strong  en- 
couragement for  these  exceptional  persons  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  disfranchised  classes, 
and  to  reinstate  themselves  in  full  citizenship. 

But  if  all  these  criminals  and  misdemean- 
ants and  paupers  should  be  reported,  accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  the  boards  of 
registration,  and  if  by  law  the  names  of  per- 
sons thus  reported  were  excluded  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  from  the  voting-lists,  it  is 
certain  that  we  should  at  once  and  very  ma- 
terially reduce  the  number  of  our  corruptible 
and  dangerous  voters.  It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate this  reduction,  but  the  best  data  I  can 
find  indicate  that  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  voters  would  thus  be  placed 
upon  the  retired  list.  A  city  with  100,000  in- 
habitants would  eftect  a  reduction  of  perhaps 
1500  in  its  vote.  The  names  thus  erased 
would  not  include  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
able  vote,  but  they  would  take  in  a  large  share 
of  it.  The  heeler  and  the  briber  would  find  their 
power  vastly  circumscribed;  the  use  of  money 
in  elections  would  be  materially  abridged;  the 
saloon  element  would  find  its  cohorts  weak- 
ened and  scattered,  and  the  whole  political 
atmosphere  would  be  sensibly  cleared. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  penalty  as  dis- 
franchisement would  have  no  terrors  for  the 
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chronic  law-breaker;  over  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, I  beUeve  that  it  would  exert  considerable 
deterrent  intluence.  But  that  has  little  to  do 
with  the  case.  Primarily  the  question  is  not 
whether  this  measure  will  do  them  any  good, 
but  whether  it  will  pre\ent  them  from  doing 
harm  to  the  state. 

It  may  be  urged,  also,  that  disfranchise- 
ment is  a  severe  penalty  tor  the  lesser  oftenses. 
Permanent  disfranchisement  would  be;  tem- 
f)orary  disfranchisement  is  not.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  injury  inflicted  upon  the  state 
by  these  multitudes  of  petty  criminals  and  mis- 
demeanants it  is  no  more  than  equitable  that 
the  state  should  inflict  upon  them  this  tempo- 
rary disability.  And  the  enforcement  of  some 
such  rule  could  not  but  react  favorably  upon 
public  opinion,  greatly  raising  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  value  of  cidzenship.  In  that 
excellent  article  from  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  and  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted, 
Mr.  Colby  says : 

The  establishment  of  a  moral  qualification  lor  the 
suffrage,  besides  strengthening  the  state  by  practically 
disabling  its  domestic  enemies,  could  not  fail  to  en- 
hance the  value  and  dignity  of  the  franchise  itself 
to  all  law-abiding  citizens,  and  to  increase  their 
willingness  to  discharge  their  duties  as  soldiers,  as 
jurymen,  and  as  voters.    The  bestowal  and  retention 


of  the  ballot  once  made  dependent  upon  conduct, 
its  possession  will  become  a  badge  of  respectability, 
if  not  of  honor,  and  must  soon  render  the  country 
itself  worthier  of  the  sacrifices  of  its  citizens. 1 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  patriotism  is  to 
rescue  the  suifrage  from  the  influences  that  are 
now  corrupting  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
duty  of  patriotism.  If  we  could  purge  our  vot- 
ing-lists of  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious,  these 
classes  Avould  still  be  here  in  the  midst  of  us ; 
and  our  duty  to  them  would  still  be  urgent, 
after  our  duty  to  the  state  was  done.  To  leave 
them  in  their  ignorance  and  vice  is  not  to  be 
thought  of;  they  must  be  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship. The  task  is  arduous,  but  it  must  not  be 
dechned.  The  intelligence  and  good-will  of 
our  Christian  citizens  are  able  not  only  to  hold 
in  check  the  selfishness  and  brutality  of  these 
illiterate  and  alien  elements,  but  to  do  some- 
thing far  better — to  transform  them,  or  many 
of  them,  into  patriotic  Americans.  This  may 
require  some  revival  of  our  own  patriotism  and 
some  diminution  of  our  partisanship,  and  it 
may  call  for  an  order  of  heroism  and  consecra- 
tion not  much  below  that  which  we  look  for  in 
war-time ;  but  these  requirements  will  not  be 
thought  too  hard  by  men  who  rightly  value  the 
freedom  and  the  peace  of  their  native  land. 
1  "Journal  of  Social  Science,"  Vol.   XVII.,  p.  98. 

Washins[to}i  Gladden. 
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A    Question    of  Command    at    Franklin. 

A    NOTE    FROM    GENERAL    STANLEY. 

THERE  appears  in  The  Century  Magazine  for 
August,  1887,  an  article  by  Colonel  Henry  Stone 
on  Hood's  campaign  in  Tennessee  in  general,  and  the 
battle  of  Franklin  in  particular,  in  which  there  are  two 
errors  to  which  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  attention. 

On  page  603  of  the  magazine  Colonel  Stone  states : 
"  Beyond  Ruger,  reaching  from  the  ravine  to  the  river 
below,  was  Kimball's  diNision  of  the  Fourth  Corps, — 
all  veterans, —  consisting  of  three  brigades,  commanded 
by  <^;enerals  William  Grose  and  Walter  C.  Wliitaker 
and  Colonel  Kirby.  All  the  troops  in  the  works  were 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Cox,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  defenses."    The  italics  are  mine. 

Colonel  Stone  did  not  view  these  statements  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  officer  well  informed  as  to  the 
rights  of  command.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
seen  that  General  Cox  was  in  reality  only  the  com- 
mander of  a  division  of  the  Twenty-third  (Schofield's) 
Corps,  that  for  the  time  being  he  was  in  command  of 
that  corps,  that  "  all  the  troops  in  the  works  "  could  not 
have  V)€en  ordered  to  report  to  him  without  removing 
me  from  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  that 
no  one  will  claim  that  the  latter  idea  was  ever  thought 
of  by  any  one. 


Colonel  Stone  personally  knew  very  little  about  the 
matter  he  described,  and  perhaps  is  excusable  to  some 
extent,  as  he  easily  could  have  been  led  into  making 
this  misstatement  by  General  Cox  himself;  for  the 
latter,  in  the  book  written  by  him  entitled  "The 
March  to  the  Sea:  Franklin  and  Nashville,"  on  page 
86  complacently  styles  himself  "  commandant  upon  the 
hne." 

Headquarters   Army   of   the   Ohio, 
Franklin,   I'enn.,  Nov.  30,  1864. 
General  Kimball:    The  Commanding  General  directs  that 
you  report  with  your  command  to  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Cox 
for  position  on  the  line  to-day.         Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Campbell, 

Major  and  A.  A.   G. 

This  so-called  order  was  as  informal  as  a  written 
order  well  could  be,  and  was  simply  a  direction  to  Gen- 
eral Kimball  as  to  where  he  could  find  information  as 
to  the  jjlace  to  which  he  had  been  assigned. 

(General  Schoficld,  in  a  letter  to  me  of  September  5, 
1887,  says  in  reference  to  the  order  :  "  My  recollection 
is,  and  I  infer  the  same  from  their  language,  that  the 
orders  had  inference  solely  to  the  posting  of  the  troops  on 
the  designated  line." 

If  General  Schoficld  had  directed  General  Kimball 
to  report  with  his  command  to  one  of  General  Scho- 
field's  aides-de-camp  for   position   on   the   line,  that 
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aide-de-camp  could  have  asserted  that  he  was  "  the 
commandant  upon  tlie line"  with  as  much  propriety  as 
General  Cox  has  now  done. 

The  order,  on  its  face,  clearly  indicates  to  a  military 
person,  even  though  he  were  ignorant  of  the  facts,  that 
the  direction  was  given  only  for  the  temporary  purpose 
therein  stated. 

An  orderly  or  a  guide  might  have  been  sent  to  show 
General  Kimball  where  he  was  to  go,  but  it  is  usual  to 
transmit  important  orders  by  an  officer,  and  General 
Cox  was  the  one  selected  by  General  Schofield  ;  and  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  that  it  was  by  his 
order.  General  Schofield  sent  the  memorandum  order  to 
General  Kimball. 

The  Twenty-third  (Schofield's)  Corps  consisted  of 
Cox's  and  two  brigades  of  Ruger's  division,  and  was 
the  first  corps  to  arrive  on  the  field,  about  daylight,  and 
was  followed  in  about  three  hours  by  the  Fourth 
(Stanley's)  Corps,  composed  of  Kimball's,  Wagner's, 
and  Wood's  divisions.  General  Kimball's  division  was 
the  leading  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  it  was 
quite  natural  that  General  Schofield  should  direct 
General  Cox  —  who  had  been  on  the  ground  since  day- 
light—  to  show  General  Kimball  his  position  in  line, 
and  having  done  this,  his  authority  ceased ;  and  this 
brief  authority,  little  as  it  was,  only  lasted  a  few  min- 
utes, and  had  entirely  ceased  long  before  the  battle 
was  commenced,  and  could  not  warrant  the  statement 
that  General  Cox  was  "commandant  upon  tiie  line" 
even  for  a  minute. 

So  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  General  Cox  gave  no 
orders  to  the  Fourth  Corps  after  showing  General 
Kimball  where  he  was  to  go.  It  would  have  made 
very  little  difference  if  he  had  attempted  to  assume 
the  authority  to  give  orders,  as  my  division  command- 
ers, knowing  he  could  not  have  had  authority  to  give 
orders,  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General 

Schofield,  which  was  written  in  reply  to  one  I  wrote 

to  him  concerning  the  misleading  statement  of  Colonel 

Stone's : 

Headquarters  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  Citv,  Sept.  5,  1887. 
General  D.   S.  Stanley,  Department  of  Texas,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Deak  General:  Your  letter  of  August  29  was  received  here 
September  3.  From  my  best  recollection  and  from  examination 
of  my  records,  I  have  no  doubt  General  Cox  quotes  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  "  Franklin  and  Nashville  "  the  only  orders  given  by 
me  at  Franklin  which  could  be  construed  as  placing  any  part  of 
your  corps,  the  Fourth,  under  his  command.  Those  orders  directed 
General  Kimball,  commanding  your  leading  division,  and  Capt.ain 
Bridges  with  four  batteries  of  artillery,  to  report  to  (jeneral  (_ox 
"  for  position  on  the  line." 

Those  orders  were  given  in  the  morning,  when  you  were  under- 
stood to  be  with  your  rear-guard  retarding  the  advance  of  the  en- 
emy, and  hence  not  at  the  head  of  your  column.  j\Iy  recollection 
is,  and  I  infer  the  same  from  their  language,  thai  the  orders  had 
reference  solely  to  the  posting  of  the  troops  on  the  designated  line, 
as  they  arrived  at  Franklin,  under  the  direction  of  (ieneral  Cox, 
who  was  the  senior  officer  then  present  at  that  point.  How  those 
orders  were  construed  by  General  Cox  I  do  not  know,  though  I 
obsene  that  he  refers  to  himself  as  "the  commandant  upon  the 
line,"  by  which  I  suppose  he  may  mean  simply  the  senior  officer 
actually  present  there  at  the  moment. 

Of  course  it  was  not  intended  by  me  to  deprive  you  at  any  time 
of  the  command  of  any  portion  of  your  corps  which  might  be 
within  reach  of  your  orders.  But  you  will  doubtless  recall  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  the  enemy  which  we  had  most  reason 
to  guard  against  was  not  a  direct  attack  in  front  at  Franklin,  but 
one  to  strike  our  flank  and  rear  by  crossing  the  Harpeth  above 
that  point,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  either  or  both 
of  those  attacks.  Hence  it  could  not  have  been  known  in  the 
morning,  when  those  orders  were  issued,  whether  you  would  be 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  line  south  of  Franklin  with  Cox,  or  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  and  several  miles  from  Franklin  with  Wil- 
son, resisting  Hood's  attempt  to  cross  the  river;  nor  what  portion 
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of  your  corps  would,  in  the  latter  case,  be  with  you,  and  what  por- 
tion would  ha\  e  to  remain  with  Cox.  Therefore  the  orders  given 
relative  to  the  temporary  posting  of  your  troops  in  the  morning 
Cduld  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  your  command 
of  them  in  any  battle  which  did  occur,  or  might  have  occurred,  in 
the  afternoon.  The  latter  question  would  have  been  determined 
in  either  case  by  the  I22d  Article  of  War,  which  is  applicable  to 
all  such  cases. 

As  the  enemy  chose  the  direct  attack  in  front  at  Franklin,  you 
of  course  remained  in  command,  except  perhaps  fur  a  moment,  of 
all  your  troops  engaged  in  resisting  that  attack,  while  I  assumed 
i»i>iu-Jiatc  command,  during  the  battle,  of  Wood's  division  01 
your  corps,  which  had  been  stationed  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  in  readiness  to  support  Wilson,  and  hence  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  orders  while  you  were  engaged  in  the  battle  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river. 

I  observe  that  Cox  says,  "  The  commandants  of  the  two  corps 
[you  and  he]  met  on  the  turnpike  just  as  Opdycke  and  his  men 
were  rushing  to  the  front."  Assuming  this  to  be  exact,  there  must 
have  been  a  moment  of  lime  before  that  meeting  when  Cox  had 
the  authority,  and  it  was  his  duty,  to  order  your  reserve  brigade 
[Opdyckc'sj  into  action  ;  not  by  reason  of  any  order  I  had  given, 
but  under  the  authority  and  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  I22d 
Article  of  War. 

In  respect  to  your  being  with  me  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
before  the  battle,  I  say  most  emphatically  that  was  your  proper 
place.  1  he  usual  preparations  for  battle  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  had  long  since  been  made.  The  vital  question  remaining 
was  to  meet  in  line  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  in  force  to  cross  the 
river  above.  The  moment  such  attempt  was  known  it  would  have 
been  your  duty  to  lead  Wood's  division,  followed  by  Kimball's 
and  in  turn  by  such  other  troops  as  I  should  judge  necessary  and 
expedient,  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  support  of  Wilson.  To  do 
this  without  delay  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  be  where  you  were. 
And  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Hood  had  decided  to  make 
the  attack  in  front,  you  rode  to  that  point  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
What  more  could  a  corps  commander  do  ''. 

Thoughtless  critics  seem  to  assume  that  all  the  corps  com- 
manders of  an  army  ought  to  be  together  at  the  point  where  the 
enemy  chooses  to  make  an  attack.  But  I  do  not  think  any  intelli- 
gent reader  of  military  history  will  question  the  propriety  of  your 
conduct  at  Franklin. 

It  has  not  seemed  to  me  that  General  Cox  intended  to  do  you 
any  injustice.  Yet  he  evidently  wrote  his  account  of  the  events 
which  actually  happened  without  giving  so  much  thought,  as  you 
must  necessarily  have  done,  to  those  other  probable  events  which 
did  not  happen,  and  in  which,  if  they  had,  you  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  act  by  far  the  most  important  part.  .All  the  soldiers 
of  an  army  can't  act  the  same  part  in  the  same  battle,  nor  any 
soldier  the  same  part  in  any  two  consecutive  battles. 

That  Cox  happened  to  form  the  curtain  of  the  main  line  at 
Franklin  was  because  you  had  done  the  most  vital  service  all  the 
previous  day  and  night.  You  acted  nobly  the  part  assigned  you, 
so  did  also  Cox.  The  honor  gained  was  enough  for  both.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  difference  between  you. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  this  subject 
written  by  nie  to  General  Cox  from  Rome,  Italy,  December  5, 


Yours  verv  trulv, 


[Signed] 


J.  M.  Schofield. 


Again,  Colonel  Stone  states  in  his  article  in  TnK 
Cf.xtirv,  on  page  605,  "  Meantime,  General  Schofield 
had  retired  to  the  fort,  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  some  two  miles  away,  by  the  road,  and 
had  taken  General  Stanley  with  him." 

This  statement  is  erroneous.  The  facts  are  that 
General  Schofield's  headquarters  were  not  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  our  main 
line. 

Before  it  was  certainly  known  that  there  was  to  be 
an  attack,  I  was  with  him  and  went  to  the  front  as  soon 
as  the  firing  commenced.  When  it  began  General 
Schofield,  who  was  not  far  away,  came  forward  to  Fort 
Granger  on  the  bluflf,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
nearest  line,  where  he  could  see  the  whole  field,  which 
was  the  proper  j^lace  for  hiin  to  be. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Kimball  fully  cor- 
roborates the  foregoing,  as  does  also  my  report  of  the 
battle  which  will  be  published  in  a  future  volume  of 

the  War  Records : 

Or.DEN,  Utah,  May  22,  1888. 
General  D.  S.  Stanley,  U.  S.  Army,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Dear  General  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  i2lh  in- 
stant, with  the  "  printed  correspondence.'  Referring  to  the  battle 
at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1864,   I 
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have  to  say  that  I  did  not  receive  any  order  or  other  command 
from  General  Cox  on  that  day  or  during  the  battle,  excepting  the 
direction  given  me  as  to  the  position  my  division  was  to  occupy 
in  the  hne  of  battle.  I  was  directed  in  orders  from  General  Scho- 
field,  commanding  the  army,  to  'report  to  General  Cox  for 
position  on  the  line  to-day."  My  diWsion  was  in  the  lead  of  our 
corps  from  Spring  Hill,  and  the  iirst  to  ;uTive  at  Franklin  inside 
the  line  already  fonned  by  the  troops  of  General  Cox's  command 
(Co.x's  and  Ruger's  divisions.  Twenty-third  Corps).  While  await- 
ing your  arrival  with  the  other  divisions  of  your  command,  and  yoiu" 
orders  as  to  our  positions  in  line  of  battle,  General  Cox  requested 
me  to  form  on  his  right;  but  not  knowing  what  might  be  your 
orders  in  relation  to  positions  to  be  occupied  by  your  divisions  I 
was  somewhat  slow  in  complying  with  his  request,  but  soon  after- 
wards, and  before  your  arrival,  I  received  the  orders  from  General 
Schotield  above  .alluded  to.  Complying,  1  immediately  formed  my 
division  on  the  Hne  indicated  by  General  Cox.  my  left  forming  his 
right  near  the  locust  grove  and  wast  of  Carter's  house,  my  line  ex- 
tending westward  until  my  right  rested  near  the  river  below  the 
town,  and  in  this  position  you  found  me  upon  your  arrival ;  and 
when  I  informed  you  of  General  Cox's  request  and  of  Genera! 
Schofield's  order,  and  my  action  in  the  matter,  you  approved, 
and  directed  me  to  remain  in  line  as  formed  and  to  hold  it,  which 
1  did  during  the  battle  and  until  our  withdrawal  after  midnight 
by  order  of  General  Schofield. 

I  then  understood  that  General  Schofield  had  command  of  and 
directed  the  movements  of  our  forces  from  Pulaski  to  and  during 
the  battle  at  Franklin,  and  thence  to  Nashville,  and  that  you  had 
command  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  Cox  of  the  troops  composing 
the  Twenty-third  Corps.  I  received  no  orders  from  General  Cox 
other  than  the  direction  as  to  my  position  in  line  heretofore  men- 
tioned ;  after  that,  none.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was,  or  that  he  as- 
sumed to  be.  in  command  of  our  forces  in  line  during  that  battle. 
I  knt^w  that  he  did  not  command  nor  gi\  e  me  any  directions  dur- 
ing that  battle.  I  had  no  orders  from  any  officer  until  I  received 
the  order  from  General  Schofield  directing  the  withdrawal  from 
Frankhn  and  the  retirement  to  Brentwood  and  Nashville.  .  .  . 
Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 
[Signed]  Nathan  Kimball. 


San  Aktonio,  Texas. 


D.  S.  Stanley, 
Brigadier-  Getteral,  U.  S.  A  rmy. 


REPLY    BY    GENERAL    COX. 

I  H.WE  hitherto  believed  that  General  Stanley  and 
myself  were  in  entire  accord  as  to  the  facts  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Franklin.  The  reasons  are  as  follows :  In  Au- 
gust, 1881,  when  I  was  preparing  to  write  the  volume 
in  the  Scribner  war  series  of  histories  entitled  "The 
March  to  the  Sea:  Franklin  and  Nashville,"  General 
Stanley  opened  a  correspondence  with  me,  kindly  offer- 
ing to  assist  me  by  the  loan  of  papers,  etc.  In  a  letter 
dated  Cincinnati,  24th  of  August,  1881,  thankfully  ac- 
cepting the  offer,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  compare 
our  recollections  of  the  principal  facts.    I  wrote : 

Let  me  state  a  few  consecutive  points  within  my  own  memory 
and  ask  you  to  compare  it  with  yours,  premising  that  I  have  not 
yet  begun  the  systematic  review  of  the  documents  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

1.  Two  divisions  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  were  present  and  act- 
ing under  my  command,  Ruger's  on  the  right  of  the  Columbia  Pike 
and  my  own  (Reilly  commanding)  on  the  left. 

2.  Schofield  had  only  intended  to  cover  the  crossing  of  trams, 
and  had  not  meant  to  fight  south  of  the  Harpeth.  He  had  there- 
fore ordered  me  to  send  my  own  artillery  and  wagons  over  the 
river  early,  and  had  arranged  that  Major  Goodspeed,  your  chief 
of  artillery,  should  detail  some  batteries  as  your  troops  came  in, 
and  they  reported  to  me. 

3.  After  putting  my  own  command  in  position,  I  reported  to 
General  Schofield  that  my  troops  were  not  sufficient  to  reach  the 
river  on  the  right,  and  that  flank  was  consequently  exposed.  Kim- 
ball's division  reported  to  me  and  was  assigned  that  place. 

4.  I  received  a  written  dispatch  from  General  .Schofield  saying 
that  two  brigades  of  Wagner's  were  out  as  rear-guard,  and  one 
(Opdycke's)  would  report  within  the  lines  to  act  as  my  reserve  ; 
that  Wagner  was  ordered  to  bring  the  other  two  brigades  in  when- 
ever H^iod  showed  a  purpose  of  serious  attack.  I  showed  this  note 
to  Wanner  and  found  he  had  such  orders. 

5.  When  Ho<-)d  formed  and  advanced,  Wagner  did  not  order  in 
the  two  brigades,  hut  ordered  them  to  fight.  One  of  my  staff,  still 
living,  heard  him  send  the  order  from  the  Carter  house.  In  his 
excitement  he  had  forgotten  his  orders  apparently,  and  did  not 
change,  though  reminded  of  them. 

6.  Bcinsc  at  the  left  of  the  line  on  the  parapet,  watching  the  en- 
emy'* advance,  I  was  amazed  to  sec  Wagner's  two  brigades  open 
fire  "They  were  quickly  run  over  by  the  enemy  and  came  back  in 
confusion. 


7.  I  immediately  sent  an  aide  to  Opdycke  to  warn  him  to  be 
ready  to  advance  in  case  of  a  break  at  the  center,  and  to  order  the 
commandants  of  brigades,  etc.,  to  withhold  their  fire  till  Wagner's 
men  should  get  in.  The  two  aides  who  were  with  me  are  both  dead, 
one  being  killed  while  performing  part  of  the  above  duty.  Op- 
dycke afterw.ird  told  me  that  he  got  no  order  and  acted  on  his  own 
judgment,  and  1  have  accepted  that  as  the  fact. 

8.  I  almost  immediately  followed  my  order  and  rode  to  the  pike. 
There  I  met  Opdycke  advancing,  and  met  you  also.  We  all  went 
forward  together.  When  Opdycke  reached  the  parapet  you  and  I 
were  trying  to  rally  the  fugitives  immediately  in  rear  of  the  line. 
While  thus  employed  you  were  wounded,  and  your  horse  was  also 
hit.  You  asked  me  to  look  at  the  hurt,  and  I  urged  you  to  go  and 
have  surgical  attention  to  it.  I  dismounted  Captain  Tracy,  one 
of  my  aides,  and  gave  you  my  horse,  ^^  hich  he  was  riding.  To  say 
anything  here  of  the  impression  your  conduct  made  on  me  would 
violate  the  old  maxim  about  "praise  to  face,"  etc. 

9.  Opdycke  and  the  artillery  continued  to  act  under  my  orders 
till  we  left  the  lines  at  midnight.  Orders  to  the  rest  of  Wagner's 
division  and  to  Kimball  went  from  your  headquarters,  you  con- 
tinuing in  command  of  the  Fourth  Corps  till  we  got  back  to  Nash- 
ville, notwithstanding  your  hurt. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  not  yet  begun  the  collation  of 
documents  ;  but  I  have  taken  advantage  of  your  kind  letter  to  give 
the  above  outline,  and  to  ask  for  any  illustration,  correction,  or 
addition  which  may  occur  to  you,  so  that  I  may  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  any  point  on  which  my  memory  should  differ  from  yours. 

To  this  General  Stanley  replied  from  Fort  Clark, 
Texas,  under  date  of  October  17,  1881,  saying,  among 
other  things  : 

The  nine  points  submitted  in  your  letter  are,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  exactly  correct.  I  think  it  may  be  true  that  Opdycke  did 
not  receive  your  order.  When  I  arrived  at  the  left  of  his  brigade 
the  men  were  just  getting  to  their  feet,  as  they  had  been  lying 
down,  I  presume  to  avoid  the  enemy's  bullets. 

This  outline,  thus  explicitly  agreed  upon,  is  that  which 
I  followed  in  the  volume  referred  to.  The  use  of  the 
designation  "commandant  upon  the  line"  means,  of 
course,  as  the  context  shows,  the  line  south  of  the 
Harpeth  River,  upon  which  Hood  made  his  principal 
attack.  I  may  say,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  my 
personal  relation  to  that  line  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the 
"  nine  points  "  that  I  did  not  regard  the  use  of  the 
designation  as  making  any  claim,  but  only  as  a  peri- 
phrase  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  author's  own  name 
in  a  narrative  written  in  the  third  person.  I  should 
be  quite  content  to  have  the  reader  substitute  the 
proper  name  for  tlie  phrase. 

I  should  be  equally  indifferent  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  command  I  exercised  was  by  virtue  of  an  Article  of 
War  instead  of  by  the  orders  of  General  Schofield,  if  it 
were  not  that,  both  from  clear  memory  and  many  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  always  felt  personally  sure  that  my 
mode  of  statement  was  the  true  one.  The  order  to 
the  batteries  to  supply  the  place  of  mine,  already  sent 
over  the  river,  was  identical  in  form  to  that  to  Gen- 
eral Kimball.  If  it  put  these  under  my  command,  it 
had  the  same  effect  m  the  other  case.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  liveliest  surprises  of  my  life  to  learn  that 
anybody  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 

General  Stanley  came  to  the  center  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps  line,  on  the  Columbia  Turnpike,  when  Wag- 
ner's two  brigades  of  the  Fourth  Corps  came  through 
it  in  iheir  retreat.  In  rallying  those  brigades  he  was 
wounded,  and  went  back  to  his  quarters  north  of  the 
river.  With  the  exception  of  those  few  minutes,  there 
is  complete  agreement  that  I  was  the  senior  officer  on 
that  line  from  daylight  in  the  morning  till  midnight, 
and  the  agreed  "  nine  points  "  show  whether  this  was 
merely  nominal. 

The  same  "  points  "  had  settled  the  fact  that  I  sent 
no  orders  to  Kimball's  division  during  the  actual  en- 
gagement ;  but  it  may  be  proper  now  to  add  that  no 
one  else  did,  the  original  directions  to  hold  the  re- 
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curved  extension  of  our  riglit  proving  to  be  all  that 
were  necessary. 

If  any  statement  of  mine  could  fairly  be  interpreted 
to  derogate  from  the  full  personal  command  of  Gen- 
eral Schofield  over  the  whole  army,  I  should  indeed 
feel  that  it  needed  correction.  In  the  volume  re- 
ferred to  I  said,  what  I  have  always  repeated,  that  his 
position  in  the  fort  north  of  the  river  was  almost  the 
only  one  from  which  he  could  survey  and  guide  the 
whole  field.  My  duty  was  simply  to  perform  faithfully 
the  part  assigned  me.  The  fortune  of  war  brought  it 
about  that  Hood  attacked  the  Twenty-third  Corps  line, 
instead  of  turning  it,  as  would  have  been  wiser  strategy 
for  him.  In  the  latter  event  no  doubt  General  Stanley 
would  have  been  in  the  critical  place,  and  mine  would 
have  been  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is  also  true 
that  General  Schofield  cpiild  liave  ordered  me  to  report 
to  General  Stanley  as  my  senior,  as  he  ordered  por- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Corps  to  report  to  me ;  but  he  did  not, 
and  I  have  tried  to  narrate  history  as  it  was,  not  as  it 
might  have  been. 

CiNxiNNATi,  O.  J,  J),  Cox. 

REPLY     BY    COLONEL    STONE. 

I  SHALL  make  no  other  reply  to  General  Stanley's 
criticism  than  to  quote  from  the  official  reports. 

General  Schofield,  whose  report  is  dated  December 
31,  1864,  says : 

General  J.  D.  Cox  deserves  a  very  large  share  of  credit  for  the 
brilliant  victory  at  Franklin.  The  troops  were  placed  in  position 
and  intrenched  under  his  immediate  direction,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Mie  engaged  -was  7i?ider  his  conituatid  during  the 
battle. 

Of  the  sixty-two  regiments  in  "the  line  engaged  " 
only  twenty-four  belonged  to  the  Twenty-third  Corps 
that  day.  The  rest  were  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  of  which 
General  .Stanley  was  commander. 

General  Kimball,  a  division  commander  in  the 
Fourth  Corps,  whose  report  is  dated  December  5,  says 
that  he  sent  a  regiment  to  report  to  General  Ruger  at 
the  request  of  General  Cox.  Tiiis  shows  that  he  then 
recognized  General  Cox  as  in  command. 

General  Opdycke,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the 
Fourth  Corps,  states  in  his  report  that  about  4  p.  M. 
General  Cox  sent  him  a  request  to  have  his  brigade 
ready,  and  adds,  "  I  got  no  other  orders  till  after  the 
battle." 

General  Ruger,  commanding  a  division  in  the 
Twenty-third  Corps,  states  in  his  report  that  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Cox. 

General  Wagner,  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  reporting  to  any  one  after  reacliing  his  final 
position. 

These  are  all  the  commanders  of  all  the  troops  en- 
gaged, except  General  Cox's  own  division. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  General  Cox  made  a  full 
and  detailed  report,  in  which  he  says  : 

About  noon  [of  November  30]  General  Kimball,  commanding 
the  first  division,  Fourth  Corps,  reported  to  me  by  order  0/ the 
conunanding  general.  .  .  .  About  i  o'clock,  General  Wagner, 
commanding  second  division  of  the  F'oiirth  Corps,  reported  to  me 
his  di^'ision  .  .  .  and  informed  me  that  he  was  under  orders  to 
keep  out  two  brigades  until  the  enemy  should  make  advance  in 
line  in  force,  when  he  was  to  retire,  skirmishing,  and  become  a 
reserve  to  the  line  established  by  me.  .  .  .  Captain  Bridges 
( Fourth  Corps  artillery)  ivas  ordered  by  t/ie  commanding  general 
to  report  to  me  7uith  three  batteries.  .  ,  .  About  2  o'clock  the 
enemy   .    .    .    came  into  full  view.    .    .    .    The  fact  was  reported 


to  the  commanding  general,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  our  own 
troops  as  they  were,  and  his  orders  received  in  reference  to  hold- 
ing the  position. 

In  a  subsequent  report,  covering  tlic  same  ground, 
under  date  of  January  10,  1865,  General  Cox  says  : 

At  2  o'clock  .  .  .  GeneT^\Wa.gner  presented  orders  to  report 
tome.  .  .  .  At  J  o'clock  .  .  .  the  order  was  reiterated  to  (Gen- 
eral Wagner  to  withdraw  his  brigade.  .  .  .  He  was  at  that  time 
in  person  near  the  Carter  house,  my  headquarters. 

I  leave  these  quotations  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  to  do  even 
a  seeming  injustice  to  General  Stanley  —  one  of  the 
most  gallant,  capable,  and  exjierienced  soldiers  in  the 
army.  The  value  of  his  services  during  the  retreat 
from  Pulaski  to  Nashville  is  inestimable.  His  conduct 
that  day,  and  all  days,  was  that  of  a  brave,  resolute, 
able  commander. 

As  to  the  distance  between  the  fort  to  which  (Gen- 
eral Schofield  retired  and  the  battle-ground,  I  may 
add  that  from  careful  measurement  on  the  maps,  from 
personal  observation  within  a  few  years,  and  from 
the  estimates  of  residents  of  Franklin,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  it 
was  "some  two  miles,  by  the  road."  Of  course,  in  an 
air  line  it  is  much  less. 

Henry  Stone. 

Boston. 

The  Canal  at  Island  No.  10. 

In  The  Ce.ntury  for  September,  1888,  is  published 
a  communication  relating  to  the  claims  for  the  credit 
for  the  construction  of  the  Island  No.  10  Canal;  and 
as  the  details  of  that  work  were  wholly  planned  and 
executed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Captain 
Tweeddale  and  myself,  of  Bissell's  Engineers,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  make  some  historical  correc- 
tions as  to  the  claims  for  credit  of  the  initiation  of  the 
enterprise.  It  is  probably  as  difficult  to  designate  the 
original  project  of  the  scheme  as  it  would  be  now  to 
ascertain  who  first  proposed  a  canal  at  the  Istlimus  of 
Darien  ;  but  certainly  De  Lesseps  designed  the  Panama 
Canal.  General  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Banvard  may  have 
first  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  cut-off,  but  cer- 
tainly Colonel  Bissell  was  the  first  to  explore  the  route 
and  to  put  it  in  practical  operation.  The  method  and 
practical  operations  of  performing  the  difficult  part 
of  the  work,  viz.,  cutting  off  great  forest  trees  six  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  was  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Captain  Tweeddale  and  myself.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  how  Mr.  Banvard  can  substantiate 
a  claim  to  any  part  of  the  work,  for  at  the  time  he  men- 
tions, August  20,  1861,  both  ends  of  the  canal  were 
many  miles  within  the  rebel  lines,  which  at  that  time 
were  formed  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  therefore  the  New  Madrid  Canal  at  that 
time  would  have  been  of  about  as  much  use  to  the 
Federal  forces  as  a  railroad  up  the  side  of  Lookout 
Mountain. 

M.  Randolph, 
Late  Captain  Co.  A,  Bissell's  Engineers. 

New  York. 

Re,\ding  The  Centl-ry  for  .\ugust  and  September, 
18S5,  and  September,  18SS,  I  have  been  amused  at  the 
strife  for  honors  with  regard  to  the  canal  above  New 
Madrid,  cutting  off  Island  No.  10.  Honors  must  be 
scarce  when  two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  entitled  to 
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this  one,  claim  it.  I  suppose  The  Cextiry  is  desir- 
ous of  correct  history,  although  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment is  of  humble  origin. 

The  circumstances  are  these :  Captain  J.  A.  Mower, 
1st  U.  S.  Infantry,  afterwards  General,  took  from 
a  raft  floating  down  the  river  a  refugee  from  Island 
No.  lo  named  Morrison-,  who  claimed  to  have  formerly 
run  a  saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  just  above 
New  Madrid.  He  suggested  to  Captain  Mower  that  a 
canal  could  be  cut.  Captain  Mower  sent  him  as  a  pris- 
oner to  me  (as  I  commanded  the  ist  U.  S.  Infantry) 


with  this  iufoniiation.  I  sent  him  to  the  nearest  head- 
quarters (which  happened  to  be  General  Hamilton's), 
en  7viite  to  General  Pope. 

Morrison,  the  saw-mill  man,  suggested  the  canal. 
Captain  Mower,  1st  U.  S.  Infantry,  accepted  the  idea. 
General  Pope  ordered  it,  and  Colonel  Bissell  executed 
it.  There  are  officers  of  the  regular  army  still  living, 
besides  myself,  who  remember  the  circumstances. 


Newburg,  N.  V. 


George  A.    Williams, 
Maj.  and Bvt.  Lt.-Col.,  U.  S.  Army. 
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The  Imperfections  of  American  Law  Procedure. 
\T0  one  is  more  deeply  interested  in  having  a  prompt, 
i\  rapid,  effective,  and  respected  system  of  legal  pro- 
cedure than  the  man  who  never  goes  to  law  and  who 
would  hardly  know  the  crier  of  a  court  from  the  judge. 
He  is  interested  in  having  it  well  known  that  the  state 
has  provided  a  ready  and  efficient  remedy  for  those  acts 
which  provoke  lawsuits,  for  the  known  existence  of 
such  a  remedy  is  a  strongly  deterrent  force  upon  men 
•who  are  disposed  to  commit  such  acts.  No  one  can 
say  how  large  is  the  percentage  of  men  who  are  so 
wavering  on  the  brink  of  such  acts  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  state's  judicial  machinery  is  just  the  check  nec- 
essary to  prevent  them  from  acting  and  thus  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  state's  legal  statistics  ;  but  the  fact 
is  plain  that  the  force,  large  or  small,  works  in  favor 
of  the  great  mass  of  voters,  who  never  go  to  law. 

That  part  of  the  remedy  which  constitutes  law  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  in  this  country  quite  so  satisfactory 
to  laymen  as  to  lawyers.  The  latter  may  easily  find 
fault  with  the  ignorant  complaints  of  the  former,  may 
call  for  bills  of  particulars,  and  may  make  strikingly 
favorable  comparisons  of  the  American  with  other 
systems.  They  forget  that  such  comparisons,  when 
partial  in  the  smallest  degree,  may  omit  just  the  point 
in  which  our  system  is  imperfect.  Of  course  it  cannot 
but  be  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  primitive 
American  process,  in  which  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint were  supplied  by  the  tomahawk,  while  judgment 
was  enforced  by  the  scalping-knife,  with  leg-bail  or 
a  tribal  warfare  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  Nor  is 
promptness  alone  the  touchstone  of  the  highest  com- 
parative worth.  The  Russian  political  prisoner  would 
thankthegodof  freedom  who  should  give  him  American 
law  procedure  instead  of  that  system  of  childishness, 
cruelly,  intentional  or  unintentional,  and  unrestrained 
power  which,  we  are  now  coming  to  learn,  has  borne 
intolerable  sway  all  these  years  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  American  system,  again,  is  so  permeated  with 
democratic  characteristics  that  our  people  would  find 
a  German  or  a  French  system  an  intolerable  substi- 
tute :  while  the  English  system  has  too  many  survivals 
of  the  very  expensive  methods  of  the  past  to  stand  as 
our  ideal  in  all  points. 

One  thing  should  be  remembered,  however,  as  it  is 
just  the  point  in  which  the  American  system  is  most 
apt  to  break  down :  if  the  English  system  does  com- 
pel the  parties  litigant  to  pay  roundly  for  summary 
justice,  it  seems  to  give  them  what  they  pay  for.    If 


the  English  law  reviews  are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  English  plaintiff  to  hurry  a  rich  and  influ- 
ential defendant  through  their  whole  system  of  courts 
and  out  at  the  court  of  last  resort  with  a  rapidity 
likely  to  take  aAvay  the  breath  of  an  American  law- 
yer or  judge.  We  find  a  cause  tried  in  January,  and 
the  course  of  appeals  over  by  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, so  that  one  number  of  a  review  contains  all  the 
steps  of  the  case.  Lawyers  who  show  a  disposition  to 
make  impudence  take  the  place  of  law  meet  summary 
suppression.  Wire-drawn  objections  to  the  impanel- 
ing of  a  jury,  or  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  through  "  in 
an  indictment,  and  the  like,  which  with  us  tend  to  the 
delay  or  perversion  of  justice  and  the  newspaper  glo- 
rification and  advertisement  of  the  "  great  lawyers  " 
who  have  invented  them,  really  seem,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  to  have  become  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
English  courts,  and  to  be  persistently  wiped  out  as 
merely  the  worst  enemies  of  substantial  justice.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  the  English  suitor  to  be  backed 
by  a  popular  subscription  in  order  to  meet  the  uncon- 
scionable expenses  of  his  suit ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  and 
his  opponent  and  the  general  public  know  that  sub- 
stantial justice  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks. 

American  courts  have  given  sound  law  without  un- 
conscionable expense,  and  with  entire  fearlessness ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  rapidity  is  a  common  character- 
istic of  the  forty  or  more  systems  of  courts  kept  up  by 
our  Federal,  State,  and  Territorial  governments.  The 
most  venerable  of  them  all  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  its  docket  is  so  congested  that  when  it 
gets  a  case  it  is  equivalent  to  a  postponement  of  justice 
for  three  years.  This  high  example  has  not  been  neg- 
lected elsewhere :  we  have  courts  or  systems  that  are 
dilatory  and  others  that  are  prompt ;  but  he  who  does 
not  prefer  the  latter  can  generally  keep  away  from 
them.  The  knave  who  wishes  to  pose  as  an  honest 
citizen  can  often  fortify  his  position  by  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages, knowing  that  a  careful  selection  of  his  forum  and 
a  diligent  use  of  its  opportunities  for  delay  will  enable 
him  to  put  off  inquiry  until  the  public  shall  have  forgot- 
ten the  matter.  The  criminal's  lawyer  has  a  stronger 
confidence  in  the  American  court's  weakness  for  "  fine 
points  "  than  he  has  in  the  eternal  rules  of  law  or  evi- 
dence. The  rich  defendant  who  wishes  to  resist  the 
establishment  of  a  point  against  him  can  in  like  man- 
ner use  our  system  of  appeals,  carrying  his  opponent 
through  all  the  courts  of  a  State,  permitting  him  just 
to  see  daylight  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  and  then 
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N  his  preliminary  procla- 
mation of  September  22 
President  Lincoln  had  an- 
noimced  his  intention  to 
urge  once  more  upon  Con- 
gress his  policy  of  compen- 
sated abolishment.  Accord- 
ingly his  annual  message  of 
December  i,  1862,  was  in  great  part  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  this  question.  "  Without  slav- 
ery," he  premised,  "  the  rebellion  could  never 
have  existed ;  without  slavery  it  could  not 
continue."  His  argument  presented  anew, 
with  broad  prophetic  forecast,  the  folly  of  dis- 
union, the  brilliant  destiny  of  the  Republic  as 
a  single  nation,  the  safety  of  building  with  wise 
statesmanship  upon  its  coming  population 
and  wealth.  He  stated  that  by  the  law  of  in- 
crease shown  in  the  census  tables  the  country 
might  expect  to  number  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  people  in  less  than  a  century. 

And  we  will  reach  this  too  [he  continued]  if  we 
do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance,  by  the  folly 
and  evils  ot  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting 
war  springing  from  the  only  great  element  of 
national  discord  among  us.  While  it  cannot  be  fore- 
seen exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  seces- 
sion, breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard 
population,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great 
and  injurious.  The  proposed  emancipation  would 
shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace,  insure  this 
increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  With  these  we  should  pay 
all  the  emancipation  would  cost,  together  with  our 
other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other 
debt  without  it. 

He  therefore  recommended  that  Congress 
should  propose  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  a  constitutional  amendment,  con- 
sisting of  three  articles,  namely  :  one  providing 
compensation  in  bonds  for  every  State  which 
should  abolish  slavery  before  the  year  1 900 ; 
another  securing  freedom  to  all  slaves  who 
during  the  rebellion  had  enjoyed  actual  free- 
dom by  the  chances  of  war — also  providing 
compensation  to  loyal  owners ;  the  third  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  provide  for  colonization. 

The  plan  [continued  the  message]  consisting  of 
these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a  restora- 
tion of  the  national  authority  would  be  accepted 
without  its  adoption.  Nor  will  the  war,  nor  pro- 
ceedings under  the  proclamation  of  September  22, 
1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  Job 
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1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  plan.  Its  timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would 
bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay  both.  And,  not- 
withstanding this  plan,  the  recommendation  that 
Congress  provide  by  law  for  compensating  any 
State  w^iich  may  adopt  emancipation  before  this 
plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon  is  hereby  earnestly 
renewed.  Such  would  be  only  an  advance  part  of 
the  plan,  and  the  same  arguments  apply  to  both. 
This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  ex- 
clusion of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for  restoring 
and  preserving  the  national  authority  throughout 
the  Union.  .  .  .  The  plan  is  proposed  as  per- 
manent constitutional  law.  it  cannot  become  such 
without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, and,  afterwards,  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
The  requisite  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  neces- 
sarily include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  con- 
currence, if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their 
severally  adopting  emancipation  at  no  very  distant 
day  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  This  as- 
surance would  end  the  struggle  now  and  save  the 
Union  forever.  .  .  .  We  can  succeed  only  by 
concert,  it  is  not,  ''  Can  any  of  us  imagine  better  ?" 
but,  "Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever 
is  possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  "Can  we  do 
better?"  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled 
high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  oc- 
casion. As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew, 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthral  ourselves,  and 
then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We, 
of  this  Congress  and  this  Administration,  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  sig- 
nificance, or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know 
how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do 
know  how  to  save  it.  We  —  even  we  here  —  hold 
the  power,  and  bear  the  responsibility,  in  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free 
—  honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  suc- 
ceed, this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peace- 
ful, generous,  just —  a  way  which,  if  followed,  the 
world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever 
biess.2 

No  immediate  action  followed  this  patriotic 
appeal.  No  indications  of  reviving  unionism 
were  manifested  in  the  distinctively  rebel 
States.  No  popular  expression  of  a  willingness 
to  abandon  slavery  and  accept  compensation 
came  from  the  loyal  border-slave  States,  ex- 

2  Annual  Message,  December  I,  1862. 
n  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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INDORSEMENT    ON    THE    DOCUMENT    GIVEN    ABOVE. 

cept,  perhaps,  in  a  qualified  way  from  Missouri, 
where  the  emancipation  sentiment  was  steadily 
progressing,  though  with  somewhat  convulsive 
action  owing  to  the  quarrel  which  divided  the 
unionists  of  that  State.  Thus  the  month  of 
December  wore  away  and  the  day  approached 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  President  to 
execute  the  announcement  of  emancipation 
made  in  his  preliminary  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  That  he  was  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  diary 
of  Secretary  Welles : 

At  the  meeting  to-dny  [December  30,  1862],  the 
President  read  the  draft  of  his  Emnncip.ition  Procla- 
mation, invited  criticism,  and  finally  directed  that 
copies  should  be  furnished  to  each.  It  is  a  good 
and  well  prepared  paper,  but  I  suggested  that  a  part 
of  the  sentence  marked  in  pencil  be  omitted.  Chase 
advised  that  fractional  parts  of  States  ought  not  to 
be  exempted,  in  this  I  think  he  is  right,  and  so 
stated.  Practically  there  would  be  difficulty  in  free- 
ing parts  of  States  and  not  freeing  others — a  clash- 
ing between  central  and  local  authorities.! 
1  Unpublished  MS. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  emancipation  on  the  2 2d  of 
July  and  again  when  he  announced  emancipa- 
tion on  the  2 2d  of  September  he  informed  his 
Cabinet  that  he  had  decided  the  main  matter 
for  himself  and  that  he  asked  their  advice 
only  upon  subordinate  points.  In  now  taking 
up  the  subject  for  the  third  and  final  review 
there  was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  in  re- 
gard to  the  central  policy  and  act  about  to 
be  consummated.  But  there  were  several  im- 
portant minor  questions  upon  which,  as  be- 
fore, he  wished  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
it  was  to  present  these  in  concise  form  for  dis- 
cussion that  he  wrote  his  draft  and  furnished 
each  of  them  a  copy  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, as  Mr.  Welles  relates.  This  draft,  omit- 
ting its  mere  routine  phraseology  and  quota- 
tions from  the  former  proclamation,  continued 
as  follows : 

Now  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  proper  and  necessary 
war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on 
this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  intention  so  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  one  hundred  days  as  aforesaid,  order 
and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in 
which  the  people  thereof  respettively  are  this  day 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  Stales  the  follow- 
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Article — .  AM  offuerj  or  penons  in  (he  military  or  nival  service  of 
Che  United  States  are  pcoliibrted  from  fm-ployins  any  of  the  forcei  under 
Iheir  respective  commanSs  for  th?  purpose  of  reluiTimj  fugitives  from  ser- 
vrce  opiabor,  wlio  may  have  escaped  froni-any  pereons  to  whom  siith  ser- 
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ihill  hereaher  be  engajed  in  rehellian  ajainst  the  jovernment  or  the 
Unitfd  blatci  or  wKo  ihall  many  way  s'i*e  aid  op  cpmrnrt  thereto  escap- 
ing from  such  p*Mons  and  taking  refuje  wiihin  trie  lines  of  the  army: 
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Sttta.'l'errltory.or  the  District  of  Columbia,  frnm  any  other  State, shall 
bed»li»er»d  up.or  inany  way  imppdej  or  hindered  of  his  liberty, except 
forcrime.or  tome  offence ajamst  the  lawi,oiiles5  the  percoii  c la i "ins  said 
Hi^lhveihall  iirstmakecatn  that  (h»  perion  (tm/hom  the  labor  urservico 
of  iuchfujilive  lsallej»d  fo  be  due  Is  his  lawful  Qwnor.^ncl  has  nn+ borne 
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lodKicleon  ttie  valid  ily  of  the  claim  o'  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor 
of  any  o<her  perion.  or  Surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claitnent.  oi> 
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Washington,  Janiary  .),  1864.  Mv  Dear  Mrs.  Harnes:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  with  the  President's  permission, 
the  original  draft  of  his  September  proclamation.  The  body  of  it  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  pcncilled"additions  in  the  hand  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  final  beginning  and  ending  in  the  hand  of  the  chief  clerk.     Yours  very  sincerely,  F.  \V.  Seward. 

Mrs.  Emily  W.  Barnes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FAC-SIMILE    OF    THE    FIXAL    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION    OF    JANUARY    I,    1863. 
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That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
♦  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
II  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Gorem- 
*  ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
'<  tie  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
//  they  Tuay  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

'  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  Stales 
'r  and  part?  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
f  United  Slates ;  and  the  feet  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be,  in  good  failh,  repre- 
^  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
li  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  counterTailiDg  testi- 
'/  mony.  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  arc  not  then,  in  rebellion 
'/  against  the  United  States. 
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ing,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the 
Parishes  of 

Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  exceptthe  forty-eightcounties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  I  do  order,  and  declare,  that  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States,  and 
parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforward  forever  shall 
be,  free  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons,  and  will  do  no  act,  or  acts, 
to  repress  said  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  suita- 
ble efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 
And  1  hereby  appeal  to  the  people  so  declared  to  be 
free  to  abstain  from  all  disorder,  tumult,  and  vio- 
lence, unless  in  necessary  self-defense  ;  and  in  all 
cases,  when  allowed,  to  labor  faithfully  for  wages. 

And  1  further  declare,  and  make  known,  that  such 
persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison 
and  defend  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 1 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  draft  presented  for 
discussion,  in  addition  to  mere  verbal  criticism, 
the  question  of  defining  the  fractional  portions 
of  Virginia  and  Louisiana  under  Federal  con- 
trol and  the  yet  more  important  policy,  now  for 
the  first  time  announced  by  the  President,  of  his 
intention  to  incorporate  a  portion  of  the  newly 
liberated  slaves  into  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Welles's  diary  for  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1862,  thus  continues: 

We  had  an  early  and  special  Cabinet  meeting — 
convened  at  10  a.m.  The  subject  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  to-morrow  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the 
rebel  States.  Seward  proposed  two  amendments. 
One  included  mine,  and  one  enjoining  upon,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to,  those  emancipated  to  forbear 
from  tumult.    Blair  had,  like  Seward  and   myself, 


proposed  the  omission  of  a  part  of  a  sentence  and 
made  other  suggestions  which  I  thought  improve- 
ments. Chase  made  some  good  criticisms  and  pro- 
posed a  felicitous  closing  sentence.  The  President 
took  the  suggestions,  written  in  order,  and  said  he 
would  complete  the  document.! 

From  the  manuscript  letters  and  memoranda 
we  glean  more  fully  the  modifications  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  several  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  changes  suggested  in  Mr. 
Seward's  note  were  all  verbal,  and  were  three 
in  number.  First :  Following  the  declaration 
that "  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  militar)^and  naval  authori- 
ties thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons,"  he  proposed  to  omit 
the  further  words  which  had  been  used  in  the 
September  proclamation,  "  and  will  do  no  act, 
or  acts,  to  repress  said  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  suitable  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom."  Mr.  Welles  had  suggested  the 
same  change.  Secondly  :  The  next  sentence, 
which  read,  "And  I  hereby  appeal  to  the  people 
so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  dis- 
order," etc.,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  should  read, 
"  And  I  hereby  command  and  require  the  people 
so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  disor- 
der," etc.  Thirdly:  The  phrase,  "and  in  all  cases, 
when  allowed,  to  labor  faithfully  for  wages,"  he 
proposed  should  read,  "  and  I  do  recommend 
to  them  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  to  labor 
faithfully  for  just  and  reasonable  wages."! 

The  criticisms  submitted  by  Mr.  Chase 
were  quite  long  and  full,  and  since  they  sug- 
gested the  most  distinctive  divergence  from 
the  President's  plan,  namely,  that  of  making 
no  exceptions  of  fractional  portions  of  States, 
except  the  forty-eight  coundes  of  West  Virginia, 
his  letter  needs  to  be  quoted  in  full : 
1   Unpublished  MS. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


In  accordance  with  your  verbal  direction  of  yes- 
terday I  most  respectfully  submit  the  following 
observations  in  respect  to  the  draft  of  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  States  and  parts  of  States  within 
which  the  proclamation  of  September  iz,  1862,  is 
to  take  effect  according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

I.  it  seems  to  me  wisest  to  make  no  exceptions 
of  parts  of  States  from  tiie  operation  of  the  procla- 
mation other  than  the  forty-eight  counties  of  West 
Virginia.    My  reasons  are  these  : 

1.  Such  exceptions  will  impair,  in  the  public  es- 
timation, the  moral  effect  of  the  proclamation,  and 
invite  censure  which  it  would  be  well,  if  possible, 
to  avoid. 

2.  Such  exceptions  must  necessarily  be  confined 
to  some  few  parishes  and  counties  in  Louisiana  and 
Virginia,  and  can  have  no  practically  useful  effect. 
Through  the  operation  of  various  acts  of  Congress 
the  slaves  of  disloyal  masters  in  those  parts  are  al- 
ready enfranchised,  and  the  slaves  of  loyal  masters 
are  practically  so.  Some  of  the  latter  have  already 
commenced  paying  wages  to  their  laborers,  formerly 
slaves;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if,  by  exceptions, 
slavery  is  practically  reestablished  in  favor  of  some 
masters,  while  abolished  by  law  and  by  the  neces- 
sary etTect  of  military  occupation  as  to  others,  very 
serious  inconveniences  may  arise. 

3.  No  intimation  of  exceptions  of  this  kind  is 
given  in  the  September  proclamation,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  intimations  otherwise  given  have 
been  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  recent  elections,  or  that  any  exceptions 
of  their  particular  localities  are  desired  by  them. 

II.  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  omit  from 
the  proposed  proclamation  the  declaration  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  will  do 
no  act  to  repress  the  enfranchised  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom.  This  clause  in 
the  September  proclamation  has  been  widely  quoted 
as  an  incitement  to  servile  insurrection.  In  lieu  of 
it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  these  misrepre- 
sentations. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  insert  some 
such  clause  as  this:  "not  encouraging  or  counte- 
nancing, however,  any  disorderly  or  licentious 
conduct."  If  this  alteration  is  made,  the  appeal  to 
the  enslaved  may,  properly  enough,  be  omitted.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  may  furnish  a 
topic  to  the  evil-disposed  for  censure  and  ridicule. 

III.  1  think  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  rebellion 
can  in  no  way  be  so  certainly,  speedily,  and  eco- 
nomically suppressed  as  by  the  organized  military 
force  of  the  loyal  population  of  the  insurgent  regions, 
of  whatever  complexion.  In  no  way  can  irregular 
violence  and  servile  insurrection  be  so  surely  pre- 
vented as  by  the  regular  organization  and  regular 
military  employment  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
probably  resort  to  such  courses.  Such  organization 
is  now  in  successful  progress,  and  the  concLirrent 
testimony  of  all  connected  with  the  colored  regi- 
ments in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  is  that  they 
are  brave,  orderly,  and  efficient.  General  Butler  de- 
clares that  without  his  colored  regiments  he  could 
not  have  attempted  his  recent  important  move- 
ments in  the  Lafourche  region  ;  and  Gener.il  Saxton 
bears  equally  explicit  testimony  to  the  good  credit 
and  efficiency  o^  the  colored  troops  recently  sent  on 
an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Consid- 
ering these  facts,  it  seems  to  m:  that  it  would  b- 
bist  to  omit  from  the  proclamation  all  reference  to 


military  employment  of  the  enfranchised  popula- 
tion, leaving  it  to  the  natural  course  of  things 
already  well  begun;  or  to  state  distinctly  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
without  servile  insurrection  or  licentious  marauding, 
such  numbers  of  the  population  declared  fre^  as 
may  be  found  convenient  will  be  employed  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  respectfully  suggest,  on  an  occasion  of 
such  interest,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  affecta- 
tion against  a  solemn  recognition  of  responsibility 
before  men  and  before  God  ;  and  that  some  such 
close  as  follows  will  be  proper  : 

"  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an 
act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  of 
duty  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God."  1 

It  is  not  remembered  whether  Mr.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  was  present  at  the  Cabi- 
net meeting,  but  he  appears  to  have  left  no 
written  memorandum  of  his  suggestions,  if 
he  oftered  any.  Stanton  was  preeminently  a 
man  of  action,  and  the  probability  is  that  he 
agreed  to  the  President's  draft  without  amend- 
ment. The  Cabinet  also  lacked  one  member 
of  being  complete.  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  had  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  vacant  bench  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Indiana,  and  his  successor, 
Mr.  Usher,  was  not  appointed  until  about  a 
week  after  the  date  of  which  we  write. 

The  unpublished  memorandum  of  Mr.  Blair, 
Postmaster-General,  proposed  a  condensation 
of  several  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  President's 
draft  as  follows  : 

I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of 
States  shall  be  free  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authorities,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons.  And,  in  order  that  they 
may  render  all  the  aid  they  are  willing  to  give  to 
this  object  and  to  the  support  of  the  Government, 
authority  will  be  given  to  receive  them  into  the 
service  whenever  they  can  be  usefully  employed, 
and  they  may  be  armed  to  garrison  forts,  to  defend 
positions  and  stations,  and  to  man  vessels.  And  I 
appeal  to  them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  free- 
dom by  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  employments 
which  may  be  given  to  them,  by  the  observance  of 
order,  and  by  abstaining  from  all  violence  not  re- 
quired by  duty  or  lor  self-defense.  It  is  due  to  them 
to  say  that  the  conduct  of  large  numbers  of  these 
peoplesince  the  war  began  justifies  confidence  in  their 
fidelity  and  humanity  generally. i 

The  unpublished  memorandum  of  Attorney- 
General  Bates  is  also  quite  full,  and  combats 
the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Chase  con- 
cerning fractions  of  States. 

I   respectfully   suggest   [he  wrote]    that:    i.  The 
President  issue  the  proclamation  "by  virtue  of  the 
power  in    him    vested   as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
1  MS. 
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the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  actual  armed  rebellion,"  etc.,  "  and  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebell- 
ion."—  Date,  January,  i86'5.  2.  It  is  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  proclamation  of  September  22, 
i8t)2.  ■\.  It  distinguishes  between  States  and  parts 
of  States,  and  designates  those  States  and  parts  of 
States  "in  which  the  people  tlicreof,  respectively, 
are  this  day  (January  1,  1863)  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States." 

These  three  propositions  bein<?  true,  I  think  they 
ou':2;ht  to  be  followed  out,  without  excess  or  diminu- 
tion, by  action,  not  by  the  declaration  of  a  principle 
nor  the  establishment  of  a  law  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  others.  It  is  a  war  measure  by  the  President, 
— a  matter  of  fact, — not  a  law  by  the  legislature. 
And  as  to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  future 
the  least  said  the  better.  Better  leave  yourself  free 
to  act  in  the  emergencies  as  they  arise,  with  as  few 
embarrassing  committals  as  possible.  Whether  a 
particular  State  or  part  of  a  State  is  or  is  not  in 
actual  rebellion  en  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  is  a 
simple  matter  of  tact  which  the  President  in  the 
first  proclamation  has  promised  to  declare  in  the 
record.  Of  course  it  must  be  truly  declared.  It  is 
no  longer  open  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of 
policy  or  prudence  independently  of  the  fact.  And 
this  applies  with  particular  force  to  Virginia.  The 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  the  region  round  about 
Norfolk  are  now  (December  31,  1802)  more  free 
from  actual  rebellion  than  are  several  of  the  forty- 
eight  counties  spoken  of  as  West  Virginia.  If  the 
latterbe  exempt  from  the  proclamation,  so  also  ought 
the  former.  And  so  in  all  the  States  that  are  consid- 
ered in  parts.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  draft  I  con- 
sider wholly  useless,  and  probably  injurious  —  being 
a  needless  pledge  of  future  action,  which  may  be 
quite  as  well  done  without  as  with  the  pledge. 

In  rewriting  the  proclamation  for  signature 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  substance  followed  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  as  to  mere  verbal  improvements ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  two  important  changes  which 
had  been  proposed  he  adhered  rigidly  to  his 
own  draft.  He  could  not  consent  to  the  view 
urged  by  Secretary  Chase,  that  to  omit  the 
exemption  of  fractional  parts  of  States  would 
have  no  practical  bearing.  In  his  view  this 
would  touch  the  whole  underlying  theory  and 
legal  validity  of  his  act  and  change  its  essen- 
tial character.  The  second  proposition  favored 
by  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  omit 
any  declaration  of  intention  to  enlist  the  freed- 
men  in  military  service,  while  it  was  not  so 
vital,  yet  partook  of  the  same  general  effect  as 
tending  to  weaken  and  discredit  his  main  cen- 
tral act  of  authority. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  various  manuscript 
notes  and  memoranda  which  his  Cabinet  ad- 
visers brought  him  on  the  31st  of  December, 


and  during  that  afternoon  and  the  following 
morning  with  his  own  hand  carefully  rewrote 
the  entire  body  of  the  draft  of  the  proclama- 
tion. The  blanks  left  to  designate  fractional 
parts  of  States  he  filled  according  to  latest 
official  advices  of  military  limits ;  ^  and  in 
the  closing  paragraph  suggested  by  Chase  he 
added,  after  the  words  "  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,"  his  own  important  qualifying 
correction,  "  upon  military  necessity." 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  Executive  Mansion  to 
hold  on  New  Year's  Day  an  official  and  public 
reception,  beginning  at  i  x  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  keeps  the  President  at  his  post  in 
the  Blue  Room  until  2  in  the  afternoon.  The 
hour  for  this  reception  came  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  entirely  finished  revising  the  engrossed 
copy  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hurry  away  from  his  office  to  friendly 
handshaking  and  festal  greeting  with  the  rap- 
idly arriving  official  and  diplomatic  guests. 
The  rigid  laws  of  etiquette  held  him  to  this 
duty  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Had  actual 
necessity  required  it  he  could  of  course  have 
left  such  mere  social  occupation  at  any  mo- 
ment; but  the  President  saw  no  occasion  for 
precipitancy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  probably 
deemed  it  wise  that  the  completion  of  this  mo- 
mentous executive  act  should  be  attended  by 
every  circumstance  of  dehberation.  Vast  as 
Avere  its  consequences,  the  act  itself  was  only 
the  simplest  and  briefest  formality.  It  could 
in  no  wise  be  made  sensational  or  dramatic. 
Those  characteristics  attached,  if  at  all,  only 
to  the  long  past  decisions  and  announcements 
of  July  22  and  September  22  of  the  previous 
year.  Those  dates  had  witnessed  the  mental 
conflict  and  the  moral  victory.  No  ceremony 
Avas  atteinpted  or  made  of  this  final  official 
signing.  The  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  went  back  from  his  New 
Year's  greetings,  with  his  right  hand  so  fatigued 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  hold  the  pen.  There  was 
no  special  convocation  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
prominent  officials.  Those  who  were  in  the 
house  came  to  the  executive  office  merely  from 
the  personal  impulse  of  curiosity  joined  to 
momentary  convenience.  His  signature  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  be- 
neficent military  decrees  of  history  in  the  pres- 
ence of  less  than  a  dozen  persons ;  after  which 
it  was  carried  to  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
attested  by  the  great  seal  and  deposited  among 
the  official  archives. 

Since  several  eminent  lawyers  have  publicly 
questioned  the  legal  validity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 


1  The  fractional  parts  of  States  excepted  in  the  proc-  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  in  Virginia,  the 

lamation  were  as  follows  :   In  Louisiana,  the  parishes  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and 

of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Acconiac,  Northampton, 

Charles,  St.    James,  Ascension,  Assumption,   Terre  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  in- 

Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  eluding  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 
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Edict  of  Freedom, — as  his  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  may  be  properly  styled, —  it  is 
worth  while  to  gather,  if  possible,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  conception  and  explanation  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  bearings  of  his  act.  There 
is  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this.  His  lan- 
guage, embodied  m  a  number  of  letters  and 
documents,  contains  such  a  distinct  and  logi- 
cal exposition  of  the  whole  process  of  his 
thought  and  action,  from  the  somewhat  extreme 
conservatism  of  his  first  inaugural  to  his  great 
edict  of  Januar}'  i,  1863,  and  the  subsequent 
policy  of  its  practical  enforcement,  that  we  need 
but  arrange  them  in  their  obvious  sequence. 

The  proper  beginning  is  to  be  found  in  his 
letter  of  April  4,  1864,  to  A.  G.  Hodges,  Esq., 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky.    In  this  he  says  : 

I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when 
I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet  I  have  never 
understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me 
an  unrestricted  right  to  act  officially  upon  this 
judgment  and  feeling,  it  was  in  the  oath  I  took 
that  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  1  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking 
the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  1  might  take 
an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using 
the  power.  I  understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary 
civil  administration  this  oath  even  forbade  me  to 
practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on 
the  moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  de- 
clared this  many  times,  and  in  many  ways.  And  I 
aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery.  I  did  understand,  however,  that 
my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving, 
by  every  indispensable  means,  that  government  — 
that  nation,  of  which  that  Constitution  was  the 
organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution  ?  By  general  law,  life 
and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often  a  limb  must 
be  amputated  to  save  a  life  ;  but  a  life  is  never 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures 
otherwise  unconstitutional  might  become  lawful  by 
becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Right  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now 
avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  1  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion, if,  to  save  slavery  or  any  minor  matter,  I 
should  permit  the  wreck  of  government,  country, 
and  Constitution  together.  When,  early  in  the  war, 
General  Fr;;mont  attempted  military  emancipation, 
I  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  in- 
dispensable necessity.  When,  a  little  later,  General 
Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested  the  arm- 
ing of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  1  did  not  yet 
think  it  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  still 
later,  General  Hunter  attempted  military  emancipa- 
tion, I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think 
the  indispensable  nece>sity  had  come.  When  in 
March  and  May  and  July,  1862,  I  made  earnestand 
successive  appeals  to  the  border  States  to  favor  com- 
pensated emancipation,  I  believed   the  indispensa- 


ble necessity  for  military  emancipation  and  arming 
the  blacks  would  come  unless  averted  by  that  meas- 
ure. They  declined  the  proposition,  and  1  was,  in 
my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either 
surrendering  the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution, 
or  of  laying  strong,  hand  upon  the  colored  element. 
1  chose  the  latter. 

The  question  of  legal  and  constitutional  va- 
lidity he  discusses  briefly,  but  conclusively,  in 
his  letter  of  August  26,  1863,  to  James  C. 
Conkling,  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  In  this,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  critics,  he  says : 

You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently. 
1  think  the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in  time  of  war.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves 
are  property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any 
question  that,  by  the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of 
enemies  and  friends,  miy  be  taken  when  needed? 
And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it  helps  us 
or  hurts  the  enemy?  Armies  the  world  over  de- 
stroy enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ; 
and  even  destroy  their  own  tokeepit  from  the  ene- 
my. Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy. 

Admitting  the  general  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  of  the  right  of  a  beUigerent  to  ap- 
propriate or  destroy  enemies'  property,  there 
came  next  the  question  of  how  his  military  de- 
cree of  enfranchisement  was  practically  to  be 
applied. 

This  point,  though  not  fully  discussed,  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  several  extracts.  In  the 
draft  of  a  letter  to  Charles  D.  Robinson  he 
wrote,  August  17,  1864: 

The  way  these  measures  were  to  help  the  cause 
was  not  by  magic  or  miracles,  but  by  inducing  the 
colored  people  to  come  bodily  over  from  the  rebel 
side  to  ours.l 

And  in  his  letter  to  James  C.  Conkling  of 
August  26,  1863,  he  says: 

But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives. 
Why  should  they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do 
nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us, 
they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive, 
even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise, 
being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  actual  tangible  military  result  which  he 
declares  was  his  constitutional  and  legal  war- 
rant for  his  edict  of  military  emancipation  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  extracts.  Whether 
we  judge  it  by  the  narrow  technical  rules  of 
applied  jurisprudence,  or  by  the  broader  prin- 
ciples of  the  legal  philosophy  of  Christian  na- 
tions, it  forms  equally  his  complete  vindication. 
In  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Isaac  M.  Schermer- 
horn  he  wrote,  September  12,  1864: 

Any  different  policy  in  regard  to  the  colored  man 
deprives  us  of  his  help,  and  this  is  more  than  we 
can  bear.    We  cannot  spare  the  hundred  and  forty 
1   Unpublished  M.S. 
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or  fifty  thousand  now  serving  us  as  soldiers,  sea- 
men, and  laborers.  This  is  not  a  question  of  senti- 
ment or  taste,  but  one  of  physical  force,  which  may 
be  measured  and  estimated  as  liorse-power  and  steam- 
power  are  measured  and  estimated.  Keep  it,  and 
you  can  save  the  Union.  Throw  it  away,  and  the 
Union  goes  with  it.i 

And  in  the  one  already  quoted,  to  Robin- 
son, August  17,  1864: 

Drive  back  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion  the 
physical  force  which  the  colored  people  now  give 
and  promise  us,  and  neither  the  present  nor  any 
coming  Administration  can  save  the  Union.  Take 
from  us  and  give  to  the  enemy  the  hundred  and 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  colored  persons  now 
serving  as  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers  and  we 
cannot  longer  maintain  the  contest. 

So  also  in  an  interview  with  John  T.  Mills 
he  said : 

But  no  human  power  can  subdue  this  rebellion 
without  the  use  of  the  emancipation  policy  and 
every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral 
and  physical  forces  of  the  rebellion.  Freedom  has 
given  200,000  men,  raised  on  Southern  soil.  It 
will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it  has  sub- 
tracted from  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Let  my  enemies 
prove  to  the  contrary  that  the  destruction  of  slavery 
is  not  necessary  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  1 
will  abide  the  issue. 

We  might  stop  here  and  assume  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  argument  is  complete.  But  he 
was  by  nature  so  singularly  frank  and  conscien- 
tious, and  by  mental  constitution  so  unavoida- 
bly logical,  that  he  could  not,  if  he  had  desired, 
do  things  or  even  seem  to  do  them  by  indirec- 
tion or  subterfuge.  This,  the  most  weighty  of 
his  responsibilities  and  the  most  difficult  of  his 
trials,  he  could  not  permit  to  rest  upon  doubt 
or  misconstruction.  In  addition  to  what  we 
have  already  quoted  he  has  left  us  a  naked 
and  final  restatement  of  the  main  question,  with 
the  unequivocal  answer  of  his  motive  and  con- 
viction. It  has  been  shown  above  how  Mr. 
Chase,  in  the  discussions  of  the  final  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  January  proclamation,  urged  him 
to  omit  his  former  exemptions  of  certain  frac- 
tional parts  of  insurrectionary  States.  Despite 
the  President's  adverse  decision,  INIr.  Chase  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  urge  this  measure 
during  the  year  1863.  To  these  requests  the 
President  finally  replied  as  follows  on  the  2d 
of  September : 

Knowing  your  great  anxiety  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  shall  now  be  applied  to  certain  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Louisiana  which  were  exempted  from  it 
last  January,  1  state  briefly  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step.  The  original 
proclamation  has  no  constitutional  or  legal  justifica- 
tion, except  as  a  military  measure.  The  exemptions 
were  made  because  the  military  necessity  did  not 
apply  to  the  exempted  localities.  Nor  does  that  ne- 
1  Unpublished  MS. 


cessity  apply  to  them  now  any  more  than  it  did 
then,  if  I  take  the  step  must  1  not  do  so  without 
the  argument  of  military  necessity,  and  so  without 
any  argument  except  the  one  that  I  think  tlie  meas- 
ure politically  expedient  and  morally  right?  Would 
1  not  thus  give  up  all  footing  upon  Constitution  or 
law?  Would  I  not  thus  be  in  the  boundless  field 
of  absolutism  ?  Could  this  pass  unnoticed  or  un- 
resisted ?  Could  it  fail  to  be  perceived,  that  without 
any  further  stretch  1  might  do  the  same  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
and  even  change  any  law  in  any  State  ?l 

In  these  extracts  we  have  the  President's 
outline  explanation  of  the  legal  validity  of  the 
proclamation.  Like  all  his  reasoning,  it  is  simple 
and  strong,  resting  its  authority  on  the  powers 
of  war  and  its  justification  upon  military  ne- 
cessity. As  to  the  minor  subtleties  of  interpre- 
tation or  comment  which  it  might  provoke 
from  lawyers  or  judges  after  the  war  should 
be  ended,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  his  opin- 
ions, but  that  they  did  not  enter  into  his 
motives  of  action.  On  subsequent  occasions, 
while  continuing  to  declare  his  belief  that  the 
proclamation  was  valid  in  law,  he  neverthe- 
less frankly  admitted  that  what  the  courts 
might  ultimately  decide  was  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  beyond  his  control. 

For  the  moment  he  was  dealing  with  two 
mighty  forces  of  national  destiny,  civil  war 
and  pubhc  opinion;  forces  which  paid  little 
heed  to  theories  of  public,  constitutional,  or 
international  law  where  they  contra\ened  their 
will  and  power.  In  fact  it  was  the  impotence 
of  legislative  machinery,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  legal  dicta  to  govern  or  terminate  the  con- 
flicts of  public  opinion  on  this  identical  question 
of  slavery,  which  brought  on  civil  strife.  In  the 
South  slavery  had  taken  up  arms  to  assert  its 
nationality  and  perpetuity;  in  the  North  free- 
dom had  risen  first  in  mere  defensive  resistance, 
then  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered 
the  combat  implacable  and  mortal.  It  was  not 
from  the  moldering  volumes  of  ancient  prece- 
dents, but  from  the  issues  of  the  present  wager  of 
battle,  that  future  judges  of  courts  would  draw 
their  doctrines  to  interpret  to  posterity  whether 
the  Edict  of  Freedom  was  void  or  valid. 

When  in  the  preceding  July  the  crisis  of 
the  McClellan  campaign  had  come  upon  the 
President  he  had  written  his  well-considered 
resolve :  "  I  expect  to  maintain  this  contest 
until  successful,  or  till  I  die,  or  am  conquered, 
or  my  term  expires,  or  Congress  or  the  country 
forsake  me."  Grand  as  was  the  historical  act  of 
signing  his  decree  of  liberation,  it  was  but  an 
incident  in  1  he  grander  contest  he  was  commis- 
sioned and  resolved  to  maintain.  That  was  an 
issue,  not  alone  of  the  bondage  of  a  race,  but 
of  the  life  of  a  nation,  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment, a  question  of  primary  human  right. 

Was  this  act,  this  step,  this  incident  in  the 
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contest,  wise  or  un^^•ise  ?  Would  it  bring  suc- 
cess or  failure  ?  Would  it  fill  the  army,  weaken 
the  enemy,  inspirit  the  country,  unite  public 
opinion  ?  These,  we  may  assume,  and  not  a 
lawyers  criticisms  of  phrase  or  text,  dictum 
or  precedent,  were  the  queries  which  filled 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  famous  document.  If  the  rebellion 
should  triumph,  establishing  a  government 
founded  on  slavery  as  its  corner-stone,  mani- 
festly his  proclamation  would  be  but  waste 
paper,  though  every  court  in  Christendom 
outside  the  Confederate  States  should  assert 
its  ofticial  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Union  arms  were  victorious,  every  step  of 
that  victory  would  become  clothed  with  the 
mantle  of  law.  But  if,  in  addition,  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  Union  arms  had  been  ren- 
dered victorious  through  the  help  of  the  negro 
soldiers,  called  to  the  field  by  the  promise  of 
freedom  contained  in  the  proclamation,  then 
the  decree  and  its  promise  might  rest  secure 
in  the  certainty  of  legal  execution  and  fulfill- 
ment. To  restore  the  Union  by  the  help  of  black 
soldiers  under  pledge  of  liberty,  and  then,  for 
the  Union,  under  whatever  legal  doctrine  or  con- 
struction, to  attempt  to  reenslave  them,  would 
be  a  wrong  at  which  morality  would  revolt. 
"  You  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  one  of  his 
early  speeches,  "  repeal  human  nature." 

The  problem  of  statesmanship  therefore  was 
not  one  of  theory,  but  of  practice.  Fame  is 
due  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  alone  because  he  decreed 
emancipation,  but  because  events  so  shaped 
themselves  under  his  guidance  as  to  render 
the  conception  practical  and  the  decree  suc- 
cessful. Among  the  agencies  he  employed 
none  proved  more  admirable  or  more  power- 
ful than  tliis  two-edged  sword  of  the  final 
proclamation,  blending  sentiment  with  force, 
leaguing  liberty  with  Union,  filling  the  voting 
armies  at  home  and  the  fighting  armies  in  the 
field.  In  the  light  of  history  we  can  see  that 
by  this  edict  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  slavery  its  vital 
thrust,  its  mortal  wound.  It  was  the  word  of 
decision,  the  judgment  without  appeal,  the 
sentence  of  doom. 

But  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  he  had  yet 
many  weary  months  to  hope  and  to  wait.  Of 
its  slow  and  tantalizing  fruition,  of  the  gradual 
dawning  of  that  full  day  of  promise,  we  cannot 
get  a  better  description  than  that  in  his  own 
words  in  hLs  annual  message  to  Congress  nearly 
a  year  after  the  proclamation  was  signed : 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago  the  war 
had  already  lasted  nearly  twenty  months,  and 
there  had  b-en  miny  conflicts  on  both  land  and 
sea,  with  varying  results.  The  r-beilion  had  been 
pressed  back  into  reduced  limits;  yet  the  tone  of 
pubhc  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 


was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular 
elections,  then  just  past,  indicated  uneasiness  among 
ourselves  ;  while  amid  much  that  was  cold  and  men- 
acing the  kindest  words  coming  from  Europe  were 
uttered  in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind 
to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause.  Our  commerce  was 
suffering  greatly  by  a  few  armed  vessels  built  upo.'i 
and  furnished  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  such  additions  from  the  same  quar- 
ter as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea  and  raise 
our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European 
governments  anything  hopeful  upon  thissubject.  The 
preliminary  emancipation  proclamation,  issu.d  in 
September,  was  running  its  assigned  period  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month  later  the  final 
proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement 
that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  te  re- 
ceived into  the  war  service.  The  policy  of  emanci- 
pation and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  ti":e 
future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear 
and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict.  Accord- 
ing to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil  ad- 
ministration the  General  Government  h::d  no  lawful 
power  to  effect  emancipat  on  in  any  State,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebellion 
could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  mil- 
itary measure.  It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possilTe 
that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and  that  if  it 
should  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  pre- 
sented. It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  dark  and  doubtful  days.  Eleven  months 
having  now  passed  we  are  perm.tted  to  take  another 
review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further 
back,  and  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is  divided 
into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communica- 
tion between  them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have 
been  substantially  cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and 
influential  citizens  in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
now  declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respect- 
ive States.  Of  those  States  not  included  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any 
restraint  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new 
Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  full  one  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the 
United  States  military  service,  about  one-half  of 
which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks  ; 
thus  giving  the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  much 
labor  from  the  insurgent  cause  and  supplying  the 
places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested  it  is  difficult  to  say 
they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile 
insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty  has 
marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  a.ming 
the  blacks.  Tiiese  measures  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  foreign  countries,  and  contemporary  with 
such  discussion  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there 
is  much  improved.  At  home  tiie  same  measures 
have  been  fully  discussed,  supported,  criticised,  and 
denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  following  are 
highly  encouraging  to  those  whose  olTicialduty  it  is 
to  bearthecountry  through  thisgreat  trial.  Thus  we 
have  the  new  reckoning.  The  crisis  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past.i 
1  Annual  Message,  Dec.  8,  1863. 
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Two  men  were  caught  in  a  Moro  trap,  and  the  Datto's  guns  sang  near ; 
And  one  wore  an  officer's  shoulder  strap,  the  other  a  private's  gear ; 
One  was  a  black  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  one  was  a  Southern  man, 
And  both  were  caught  in  a  dark  defile  by  the  lines  of  the  Moro  clan. 

Oh,  wonder  it  is,  and  pity  it  is,  that  they  send  the  Scouts  alone 
To  die  in  the  silent  jungle  paths  with  never  a  word  or  groan ; 
Wonder  it  is,  and  pity  it  is ;  but  the  two  stood  back  to  back, 
And  never  a  word  between  them  passed  as  they  waited  the  first  attack. 

What  prayers  they  said  they  said  them  low,  and  to  their  beating  hearts, 
That  thumped  so  loud  and  out  of  tune ;  and  now  the  battle  starts. 
A  ring  of  flame  about  them  ran ;  a  tongue-  of  fire  shot  through ; 
Then  as  machines  their  muscles  moved,  and  aimed  their  rifles  true. 

The  bullets  whined,  the  wounded  shrieked,  the  rifle  bores  grew  hot, 
But  still  the  two  stood  back  to  back,  and  answered  shot  for  shot. 
And  now  the  Moro  fire  dies  down,  and  now  there  comes  a  hush — 
And  white  and  black,  with  bayonets  fixed,  await  the  bolo  rush. 

They  heard  the  Moro  chief  call  out:   "Oh,  black  man,  hark  to  me! 

Yon  give  to  us  the  Christian  dog  and  you  shall  go  out  free. 

Heed  you  the  call  of  color  and  blood — what  need  zve  longer  Ughtf 

In  color  and  blood  you're  brother  to  me.     Oh,  black  inan,  give  the  zvhite!" 

Now  one  was  a  white  of  the  Southern  breed,  and  cheap  he  held  the  black ; 
And  little  he'd  thought,  as  the  two  had  fought,  of  the  man  behind  his  back ; 
He  loved  to  live  as  the  White  Man  lives,  but  the  Datto's  words  rang  true ; 
And  he  had  no  doubt,  as  the  chief  called  out,  what  the  black  behind  would  do. 

Two  men  they  stood  them  back  to  back,  and  never  a  word  they  said ; 
But,  face  to  face  with  an  easy  death,  what  thoughts  were  in  each  head! 
"You  go,"  the  white  man  spoke  at  last;  "for  you  ozve  naught  to  me; 
You  go;  for  I  can  die  alone,  that  you  may  go  out  free! 

"You  go;  it  seems  your  time  has  come  to  drazv  the  color  line — 
You  and  your  breed  ozve  naught  to  me,  nor  certainly  to  mine. 
I'll  go  to  death  as  my  fathers  zvent,"  between  his  cold,  set  lips — 
"My  fathers,  who  used  to  use  your  kind  fo)  trade — and  poker  chips!" 
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One  was  a  black  of  the  Twenty- fourth,  and  his  face  was  washed  with  fear; 

And  his  breath  came  quick,  and  his  bowels  were  sick,  as  he  thought  of  the  knife 

blades  near. 
Then,  steady  his  hand  swung  to  his  belt,  and  back  to  the  bolt  again — 
And  he  loaded  and  fired,  as  a  well-drilled  man.  and  counted  his  dead  to  ten. 

And:    "Man,"  he  said,  ''in  olc  Kaintnck  a  niaiiniiy  she  prays  foh  me; 
An'  Ah  laks  toe  lib  iak  yo'  laks  toe  lib,  but  oiiah  end  it  am  plain  toe  see. 
Ouah  colah  an'  blood  it  ain't  de  sa)ne,  but  we  sets  toe  dc  same  old  boahd — 
An'  if  zee  diftali  in  skin  an'  blood,  tc'v,  zve  pass  dat  up  toe  de  Lazi'd ! 

"Ouah  colah  an'  blood  it  ain't  de  same,  but  de  fla^  dat  covahs  us  bofe — 
//  nczah  has  cha)iged  on  de  eolah  line,  an'  dey  didn't  colah  ouah  oafe ; 
Yo'  go  yo'  route  to  de  Gates  o'  Gazvd,  an'  I  shell  trabel  mine — 
An'  zee  shell  see,  zvhen  zve  reach  His  knee,  hozv  He's  drazvin    de  colah  line!' 

"Doan  fink  Ah'm  fightin'  foh  lub  o'  yo' ,  or  de  breed  dat  yo  laks  toe  brag — 
Ah')n  Ughtin'  foh  mammy,  in  ole  Kaintuck — an'  lub  o'  mah  kentry's  flag — 
Yo'  Zi-atch  dem  niggahs  along  yo'  front,  an'  All  II  attend  toe  mine — 
An'  zee' II  go  up  toe  de  Gates  o'  Gazvd  toe  settle  de  colah  line!" 

Two  men  they  stood  them  back  to  back,  and  the  white  man  called  to  the  chief : 
"He's  anszvered  the  call  of  the  color  line,  and  his  anszi'er  zvill  bring  you  grief. 
IV e  don't  declare  as  brother s-in-blood,  or  the  burden  of  friendship  drag. 
But  zee  do  unite  on  a  color  line,  and  our  color's  our  country's  Hag."  ^ 

Two  men  lay  dead  in  the  jungle  path,  and  their  faces  stared  at  the  sky; 
And  out  in  the  bush  on  each  man's  front  the  Moros  were  piled  waist  high. 
And  when  the  warriors  they  went  in  to  mutilate  the  dead, 
They  found  them  lying  back  to  back,  but  white  and  black  were  red ! 

"Hoze  strange  it  is,"  the  chief  he  cried,  "these  men  should  choose  to  go — 
They  did  not  love  each  other's  kind — in  blood  they  differed  so. 
For  one  zeas  black,  and  one  zvas  zvJiitc,  and  yet  they  chose  to  die 
Because  they  serzed  a  single  flag — iii  honor  they  shall  lie! 

"What  Gods  they  zeorshipped  I  knozv  not;  zvhat  Gods  I  do  not  care — 
They  fought  me  zeell,  and  for  their  Hag,  and  they  shall  have  a  prayer. 
for  be  he  zeliite,  or  be  he  black,  his  flag  be  zvhat  it  may — 
All  honor  to  him  zeho  dies  for  that — ;;/y  men,  kneel  dozen  and  pray!" 

Two  mounds  they  stand  in  a  jungle  path;  they  l)uried  them  back  to  back; 
And  the  wondering  Moros  tell  the  tale  of  the  white  man  and  the  black. 
Oh,  the  warlike  Moros  pass  that  way  to  kneel  in  silent  prayer. 
And  ask  their  gods  for  the  spirit  of  the  men  they  l)uricd  there! 
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RETALIATION. 

HE  policy  of  antiing  the 
blacks  having  been  offi- 
cially announced  in  the  final 
Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  January  i,  1863, 
steps  were  taken  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  the  case 
])ermitted  to  put  the  plan 
into  practical  execution.  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only 
watched  these  efforts  with  great  interest,  but 
from  time  to  time  personally  wrote  letters  to 
several  of  his  commanders  urging  them  to  active 
efforts  in  organizing  negro  regiments.  If  a  single 
argument  were  needed  to  point  out  his  great 
practical  wisdom  in  the  management  of  this 
difficult  question,  that  argument  is  found  in 
the  mere  summing  up  of  its  tangible  military 
results. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent first  proclaimed  the  policy,  he  was  able  to 
announce  in  his  annual  message  that  about  fifty 
thousand  men  formerly  slaves  were  then  actual- 
ly bearing  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  forces. 
A  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
April  2,  1864,  shows  that  the  number  of  negro 
troops  then  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  soldiers  had  increased  to 
71,976,"  and  we  learn  further  from  the  report 
of  the  Provost-Marshal  General  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  there  were  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  of  colored  troops,  120  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  12  regiments  of  heavy 
artillery,  10  companies  of  light  artillery,  and 
7  regiments  of  cavalry,  making  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  123,156  men.  This  was  the  largest 
number  in  service  at  any  one  time,  but  it 
does  not  represent  all  of  them.  The  entire 
number  commissioned  and  enlisted  in  this 
branch  of  the  service  during  the  war,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war,  was  186,017  men.'^ 

I'his  magnificent  exhibit  is  a  testimony  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  statesmanship  which  can  hardly 
be  overvalued.  If  he  had  adopted  the  policy 
when  it  was  first  urged  upon  him  by  impulsive 

2  Stanton's  Report,  April  2,  1864,  unpublished  MS. 
3  Report  of  the  Frovost-Marshal  General. 


enthusiasts  it  would  have  brought  his  admin- 
istration to  political  wreck,  as  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  serious  election  reverses  of  1862 ; 
but  disregarding  the  impatience  and  the  bad 
judgment  of  his  advisers,  and  using  that  pol- 
icy at  the  opportune  moment,  he  made  it  not 
only  a  powerful  lever  to  effect  emancipation, 
but  a  military  overweight,  aiding  effectually 
to  crush  the  remaining  rebel  armies  and  bring 
the  rebellion  as  a  whole  to  a  speedy  and  sud- 
den collapse. 

One  point  of  doubt  about  employing  negroes 
as  soldiers  was  happily  removed  almost  imper- 
ceptibly by  the  actual  experiment.  It  had  been 
a  serious  question  with  many  thoughtful  men 
whether  the  negro  would  fight.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  his  comparatively  recent  transition 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  and  the  inherited 
habits  of  subjection  and  dependence  imposed 
upon  him  by  two  centuries  of  enslavement  had 
left  his  manhood  so  dwarfed  and  deadened  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  the  steady  and  sus- 
tained physical  and  moral  courage  needful  to 
armies  in  modem  warfare.  Practical  trial  in 
skirmish  and  battle  gave  an  immediate  and  suc- 
cessful refutation  to  this  fear,  and  proved  the 
gallantry  and  trustworthiness  of  the  black  sol- 
dier in  the  severest  trials  of  devotion  and  hero- 
ism. Within  half  a  year  after  Lincoln's  order  of 
enlistment  the  black  regiments  had  furnished 
such  examples  of  bravery  on  many  fields  that 
commanders  gave  them  unstinted  praise,  and 
white  officers  and  soldiers  heartily  accepted 
them  as  worthy  companions-in-arms. 

The  rebel  authorities  watched  the  experi- 
ment of  arming  the  blacks  with  the  keenest 
apprehension  and  hostility.  In  Mr.  Lincoln's 
order  of  July  22,  1862,  directing  military 
commanders  to  seize  and  use  property,  real  or 
personal,  for  military  purposes,  and  to  employ 
'■persons  of  African  descent  as  laborers,"  Jef- 
ferson Davis  professed  already  to  discover  a 
wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  apparently 
forgetting  that  his  own  generals  were  every- 
where using  such  j)ersons  in  military  labor. 
When  it  was  learned  that  Hunter  and  Phelps 
were  endeavoring  to  organize  negro  regiments, 
the  language  employed  to  express  Southern 
affectation  of  surprise  and  protest  borders  on 
the  ludicrous.    "  The  best  authenticated  news- 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  18S6.     All  rights  reserved^ 
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papers  received  from  the  United  States,"  writes 
General  Lee,  -announce  as  a  fact  that  Major- 
General  Hunter  has  armed  slaves  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  masters,  and  has  thus  done  all  in 
his  power  to  inaugurate  a  servile  war,  which  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  savage,  inasmuch  as  it 
superadds  other  horrors  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  ";  and 
Pheips  is  charged  with  imitating  the  bad  ex- 
ample. 1  Halleck  very  properiy  returned  this 
and  another  letter,  as  insulting  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  A  litde  later  the 
Confederate  War  Department  issued  a  formal 
order : 

That  Major-Generai  Hunter  and  Brigadier-General 
Phelps  be  no  longer  held  and  treated  as  public  en- 
emies of  the  Confederate  States,  but  as  outlaws; 
and  tliat  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  of 
them,  or  that  of  any  other  commissioned  officer  em- 
ployed in  drilling,  organizing,  or  instructing  slaves, 
with  a  view  to  their  armed  service  in  this  war,  he 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  held 
incloie  confinement  for  execution  as  a  felon  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  President  shall  order. 2 

Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  cultivated  a  sort 
of  literar}-  pride  in  these  formulas  of  invective, 
for  in  his  sensational  proclamation  of  out- 
lawry against  General  Butler  and  all  commis- 
sioned officers  in  his  command  he  repeats : 
"  African  slaves  have  not  only  been  incited  to 
insurrection  by  every  license  and  encourage- 
ment, but  numbers  of  them  have  actually  been 
armed  for  a  servile  war  —  a  war  in  its  nature 
far  exceeding  the  horrors  and  most  merciless 
atrocities  of  savages."  In  this  it  was  ordered 
that  '•  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at 
once  delivered  over  to  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  the  respective  States  to  which  they 
belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws 
of  said  States  " ;  and  that  Buder  and  his  com- 
mis.sioned  officers,  "robbers  and  criminals  de- 
serving death,  be  whenever  captured  reserved 
for  execution."  '^ 

President  Lincoln's  two  proclamations  of 
emancipation  excited  similar  threats.  About 
a  week  after  the  first  was  issued  it  was  made 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Confederate  sen- 
ate at  Richmond,  and  a  Confederate  writer 
recorded  in  his  diary  the  next  day  :  "  Some  of 
the  gravest  of  our  senators  favor  the  raising  of 
the  black  flag,  asking  and  giving  no  quarter  here- 
after." •*  When  the  final  proclamation  reached 
Richmond,  Jefferson  Davis  was  writing  his 
annual  message  to  the  rebel  Congress,  and  he 
ransacked  his  dicdonary  for  terms  to  stigma- 
tize it.  "  Our  detestation  of  those  who  have  at- 

1  I.€e  to  Halleck,  August  2,  1862.  "  Rebellion 
Record,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  246. 

2  General  Orders,  Aug.  21,  1862. 

•*  Davis,  Proclamation,  December  23,  1862.  "Ameri- 
can Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1862,  p.  73X. 


tempted  the  most  execrable  measure  recorded 
in  the  history  of  guilty  man  is  tempered  by 
profound  contempt  for  the  impotent  rage  which 
it  discloses."  ^  This  new  provocation  also 
broadened  his  field  of  retaliation.  He  now 
declared  that  he  would  deliver  "  such  crimi- 
nals as  may  attempt  its  execution  " — all  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  LTnited  States  captured 
in  States  embraced  in  the  proclamation  —  to 
the  executives  of  such  States,  to  be  punished 
for  exciting  servile  insurrection. 

The  Confederate  Congress,  while  responding 
to  the  full  degree  of  the  proposed  retaliation, 
nevertheless  preferred  to  keep  the  power  of 
such  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
military  authorities,  apparently  as  promising 
a  more  certain  and  summary  execution.  That 
body  passed  a  joint  resolution,  approved  by 
Davis  May  i,  1863,  which  prescribed  that 
white  officers  of  negro  Union  soldiers  "  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death  or  be  otherwise 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,"  the 
trial  to  take  place  "  before  the  mihtary  court 
attached  to  the  army  or  corps  "  making  the 
capture,  or  such  other  military  court  as  the 
Confederate  President  should  designate.^ 

When  the  Confederate  threats  regarding 
negro  soldiers  were  first  launched  the  experi- 
ment had  not  yet  been  formally  authorized  by 
the  Government ;  and  as  there  was  no  proba- 
bility that  any  early  capture  of  such  persons 
would  be  made  by  the  enemy,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  rebel  orders  and  proclamations  on  the 
subject.  A  year  later,  however,  when  negro 
regiments  were  springing  into  full  organization 
simultaneously  in  many  places,  the  matter  be- 
came one  of  grave  import.  As  a  rule,  the  black 
regiments  were  commanded  by  white  officers, 
often  selected,  as  was  specially  the  case  with 
the  54th  Massachusetts,  from  the  very  best 
material,  whose  bravery  in  incurring  this  ad- 
ditional risk  deserved  the  extra  watchfulness 
and  protection  of  the  Government.  The  most 
elementary  justice  required  that  if  it  called 
the  black  man  to  do  a  soldier's  duty  it  must 
cover  him  with  a  soldier's  right,  and  Northern 
sentiment  was  prompt  in  urging  the  claim. 
Frederick  Douglass  has  related  how  he  pressed 
the  point  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply : 

As  to  the  exchange  and  general  treatment  of 
colored  soldiers  when  taken  prisoners  of  war,  he 
should  insist  on  their  being  entitled  to  all  privileges 
of  such  prisoners.  Mr.  Lincoln  admitted  the  justice 
of  my  demand  for  the  promotion  of  colored  soldiers 
for  good  conduct  in   the   field,  but   on    the   matter 

•1  Jones,  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  I.,  p. 

'  59- 

5  Davis,  Annual  Message,  January  12,  1863.  "Ameri- 
can Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1^63,  j).  786. 
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of  retaliation  he  differed  from  me  entirely.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  benignant  expression  of  his  face,  the 
tearful  look  of  his  eye,  and  the  quiver  in  his  voice 
when  he  deprecated  a  resort  to  retaliatory  measures. 
"  Once  begun,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  know  where  such 
a  measure  would  stop."  He  said  he  could  not  take 
men  out  and  kill  them  in  cold  blood  for  what  was 
done  by  others.  If  he  could  get  hold  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  guilty  of  killing  the  colored  prison- 
ers in  cold  blood,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  he 
could  not  kill  the  innocent  for  the  guilty. 1 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  success 
which  attended  the  enHstmentof  black  recruits, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  settled  policy  on  the  question,  and 
on  July  30,  1S63,  the  President  issued  the 
following  comprehensive  order : 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  give  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  of  whatever  class,  color,  or 
condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly  or- 
ganized as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law 
of  nations,  and  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  as 
carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  permit  no  distinction 
as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
public  enemies.  To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  per- 
son on  account  of  his  color,  and  for  no  offense  against 
the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a 
crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give 
the  same  protection  to  all  its  soldiers,  and  if  the 
enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of  his 
color  the  offense  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation 
upon  the  enemy's  prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of 
the  United  States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed  ;  and  for  every 
one  enslaved  by  the  enemy,  or  sold  into  slavery,  a 
rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the 
public  works,  and  continued  at  such  labor  until  the 
other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due 
to  a  prisoner  of  war. 2 

It  is  a  gratification  to  record  that  the  rebel 
Government  did  not  persist  in  the  barbarous 
conduct  it  had  officially  announced,  and  that 
sanguinary  retaliation  did  not  become  neces- 
sary. There  were  indeed  some  unimportant 
instances  of  imprisonment  of  captured  blacks, 
as  hostages  for  which,  a  few  rebel  soldiers  were 
ordered  into  confinement  by  General  Halleck, 
but  the  cases  were  not  pushed  to  extremity 
under  executive  sanction  on  either  side.  Much 
more  serious  excesses,  however,  occurred  under 
the  responsibility  and  conduct  of  individual 
officers  growing  out  of  mistaken  zeal  or  un- 
curbed passion;  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
them  went   unrecorded.    In   October,    1862, 

1  Frederick  Douglass,  Reniiniscences,  "  New  York 
Tribune,"  July  5,  18S5. 

2  Report  Provost- Marshal  General,  March  17, 1866. 
Mess,  and  Doc,  1865-66,  Part  III.,  p.  63. 

3  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  this  retaliatory  action 
was  under  the  authoiity  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Gen- 
eralCurtis,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri 
at  that  time,  wrote  under  date  of  December  24,  1862 : 


when  the  guerrilla  outrages  in  Missouri  were 
in  one  of  their  moments  of  fiercest  activity,  a 
Union  citizen  of  Palmyra  was  abducted  and 
murdered  under  circumstances  which  clearly 
marked  it  as  an  instance  of  concerted  and  delib- 
erate partisan  revenge.  In  retaliation  for  this, 
Colonel  John  McNeil,  the  Union  officer  in 
local  command,  having  demanded  the  perpe- 
trators, which  demand  was  not  compHed  with, 
ordered  the  execution  of  ten  rebel  guerrillas 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  and  carried  out 
the  order  with  military  publicity  and  formal- 
ity.^ Even  admitting  the  strong  provocation, 
modern  sentiment  cannot  justify  a  punishment 
tenfold  as  severe  as  that  demanded  by  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Less  than  a  month  later  there  was 
brief  mention  in  a  letter  of  the  rebel  Major-Gen- 
eral  Holmes  to  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment of  an  analogous  occurrence  in  northern 
Texas.  "  A  secret  organization,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
resist  the  [Confederate]  conscript  act  in  north- 
em  Texas,  has  resulted  in  the  citizens  organ- 
izing a  jury  of  investigation,  and  I  am  informed 
they  have  tried  and  executed  forty  of  those 
convicted,  and  thus  this  summary  procedure 
has  probably  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion."  * 
Even  without  details  the  incident  is  a  convin- 
cing explanation  of  the  seeming  unanimity  for 
rebellion  in  that  region. 

The  most  shocking  occurrence  of  this  char- 
acter, however,  followed  the  employment  of 
negro  soldiers.  We  cannot  in  our  day  ade- 
quately picture  the  vindictive  rage  of  many 
rebel  masters  at  seeing  recent  slaves  uniformed 
and  armed  in  defense  of  a  government  which 
had  set  them  free.  Under  the  barbarous  in- 
stitution, to  perpetuate  which  they  committed 
treason  and  were  ready  to  die,  they  had  pun- 
ished their  human  chattels  with  the  unchecked 
lash,  sold  them  on  the  auction-block,  hunted 
them  with  bloodhounds ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  amid  the  license  of  war  indi- 
viduals among  them  now  and  then  thought  to 
restore  their  domination  by  the  aid  of  military 
slaughter.  As  an  evidence  that  such  thoughts 
existed  here  and  there  we  need  only  cite  the 
language  of  Major-General  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, late  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Writing  under  date  of  August  14,  1862, 
to  the  Union  commander  at  Baton  Rouge,  he 
recites  in  a  list  of  alleged  "  outrages  "  that  "  in- 
formation has  reached  these  headquarters  that 
negro  slaves  are  being  organized  and  armed  to 
be  employed  against  us";  and  adds,  "I  am 

"  General  McNeil  is  a  State  general,  and  his  column 
was  mainly  State  troops :  the  matter  has  therefore  never 
come  to  my  official  notice.  .  .  .  When  persons  are 
condemned  to  be  shot  by  Federal  authority,  the  pro- 
ceedings have  to  be  approved  by  the  President,  but  no 
case  of  this  sort  has  arisen  under  my  command."  — 
War  Records,  Vol.  XXII.  Part  I.,  pp.  860-1. 
4  War  Records,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  908. 
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authorized  by  Major-General  Van  Dom,  com- 
manding this  department,  to  inform  you  that 
the  above  acts  are  regarded  as  in  vioUition  of 
the  usage  of  civilized  warfare,  and  that  in  fut- 
ure,  upon  any  departure  from  these  usages,  he 
will  raise  the  black  flag  and  neither  give  nor 
ask  quarter."  ^ 

Mere  official  bravado,  from  however  con- 
spicuous a  personage,  only  deserves  mention 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  illustrates  a  type 
of  feeling  which  in  one  case  at  least  manifested 
itself  in  an  incident  of  shocking  barbarity. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1864  President 
Lincoln  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  a  large  tair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary- Commission.  In  concluding  the  address 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  on  that 
occasion  he  said  : 

A  painful  rumor,  true,  I  fear,  has  reached  us  of 
the  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in 
the  west  end  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
of  some  three  hundred  colored  soldiers  and  white 
officers,  who  had  just  been  overpowered  by  their 
assailants.  There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the 
public  mind  whether  the  Government  is  doing  its 
duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  service,  at 
this  point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for 
some  time,  the  use  of  colored  troops  was  not  con- 
templated ;  and  how  the  change  of  purpose  was 
wrought  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain. 
Upon  a  clear  conviction  of  duty,  I  resolved  to  turn 
that  element  of  strength  to  account ;  and  I  am 
responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
Christian  world,  to  history,  and  on  my  final  account 
to  God.  Having  determined  to  use  the  negro  as  a 
soldier,  there  is  no  way  but  to  give  him  all  the 
protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty 
is  not  in  stating  the  principle,  but  in  practically  ap- 
plying it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing 
the  best  it  can  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  to-day 
kno'jc  that  a  colored  soldier,  or  white  officer  com- 
manding colored  soldiers,  has  been  massacred  by 
the  rebels  when  made  a  prisoner,  '^e  fear  it,  be- 
lieve it,  I  may  say,  but  we  do  not  knoic  it.  To  take 
the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  assumption 
that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty 
that  they  do  murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too 
cruel,  a  mistake.  We  are  having  the  Fort  Pillow 
affair  thoroughly  investigated  ;  and  such  investiga- 
tion will  probably  show  conclusively  how  the  truth 
is.  If  after  all  that  has  been  said  it  shall  turn  out 
that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  it 
will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been  none,  and 
will  be  none,  elsewhere.  If  there  has  been  the  mas- 
sacre of  three  hundred  there,  or  even  the  tenth  part 
of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven  ;  and, 
being  so  proven,  the  retribution  shall  as  surely  come. 
It  will  be  matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  ex- 
act course  to  apply  the  retribution  ;  but  in  the  sup- 
posed case  it  must  come.^ 

The  investigation  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 

1  W.  R.,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  5 CO  and  551. 

2  Raymond,"  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  pp.  502-3. 


duct  of  the  War,  and  included  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  about  eighty  witnesses,  mostly  actual 
participants  in  the  occurrence.  The  committee 
found  that  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  garrisoned  by  about 
557  Union  troops,  of  whom  262  were  colored, 
was  captured  by  assault,  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Confederates  under  General  Forrest, 
on  April  12,  1864,  and  that  "  of  the  men  from 
300  to  400  are  known  to  have  been  killed  at 
Fort  Pillow,  of  whom  at  least  300  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  post  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  rebels  and  our  men  had  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  ceased  to  offer  resistance." 
It  further  appears  that  this  inhumanity  was 
directed  principally  against  the  colored  soldiers. 
The  rebel  general  and  his  subordinates  stoutly 
denied  the  accusation  of  vindictiveness,  but  their 
explanations  and  later  evidence  failed  to  shake 
the  general  substance  of  the  committee's  allega- 
tion and  proof.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refute  the  conclusiveness  of  the  first  report  of 
General  Forrest  himself.  On  the  third  day  after 
his  exploit  he  telegraphed  to  General  Polk : 

I  attacked  Fort  Pillow  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
instant  with  a  part  of  Bell's  and  McCulloch's  bri- 
gades, numbering ,  under  Brigadier-General 

J.  R.  Chalmers.  After  a  short  fight  we  drove  the 
enemy,  seven  hundred  strong,  into  the  fort  under 
cover  of  their  gun-boats,  and  demanded  a  surrender, 
which  was  declined  by  Major  L.  W.  Booth,  com- 
manding United  States  forces.  I  stormed  the  fort, 
and  after  a  contest  of  thirty  minutes  captured  the 
entire  garrison,  killing  five  hundred  and  taking  one 
hundred  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  quarter- 
master's stores.  The  officers  in  the  fort  were  killed, 
including  Major  Booth.  I  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty 
killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The  Confederate  flag 
now  floats  over  the  fort. 3 

The  astonishing  result  is  further  explained 
by  the  contemporaneous  threats  made  officially 
by  these  Confederate  officers.  On  the  25th  of 
March  preceding,  in  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  General  Forrest  wrote : 
•'  If  you  surrender,  you  shall  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war ;  but  if  I  have  to  storm  your  works, 
you  may  expect  no  quarter."  * 

And  on  the  day  following  the  Fort  Pillow 
massacre,  General  A.  Buford,  one  of  Forrest's 
brigadiers,  said  in  his  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Columbus,  Kentucky : 

Should  you  surrender,  the  negroes  now  in  arms 
will  be  returned  to  their  masters.  Should  I,  how- 
ever, be  compelled  to  take  the  place,  no  quarter 
will  be  shown  to  the  negro  troops  whatever ;  the 
white  troops  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

And  in  a  subsequent  correspondence  Forrest 
wrote,  under  date  of  June  20,  to  the  Union 
general,  C.  C.  Washburn  :  "  I  regard  captured 

-  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  189. 
4  '•  Rebellion  Record,"  Vol.  VI IL,  p.  73. 
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negroes  as  I  do  other  captured  property,  and 
not  as  captured  soldiers."  ^  The  language  of 
these  officers  at  Paducah  and  Columbus  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  their  achievement  at 
Fort  Pillow. 

President  Lincoln  formally  took  up  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  3d  of 
May  by  writing  to  the  several  members  of 
his  Cabinet : 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
our  colored  soldiers,  with  their  white  officers,  were, 
by  the  rebel  force,  massacred  after  they  had  surren- 
dered at  the  recent  capture  of  Fort  Pillow.  So  much 
is  known,  though  the  evidence  is  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  be  laid  before  me.  Meanwhile  I  will  thank 
you  to  prepare,  and  cive  me  in  writing,  your  opinion 
as  to  what  course  the  Government  should  take  in 
the  case. 2 

The  answers  of  his  advisers  differed  widely. 
Mr.  Seward  affirmed  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  vindicate  the  right  of  all  its  soldiers 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war; 
nevertheless  he  urged  great  caution  in  any  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  retaliation,  and  advised  for 
the  present  only  the  setting  apart  and  rigorous 
confinement  of  an  equal  number  of  Confeder- 
ate prisoners  as  hostages  until  the  rebel  Gov- 
ernment could  be  called  upon  to  explain  or 
disavow  the  cruelties  and  give  pledges  that 
they  should  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Chase  held 
the  same  view,  except  that  he  advised  that  the 
hostages  should  be  selected  from  rebel  prison- 
ers of  highest  rank,  in  number  equivalent,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  exchange,  to  the  officers 
and  men  murdered  at  Fort  Pillow.  Mr.  Stanton 
also  advised  that  the  hostages  be  selected  from 
rebel  officers ;  that  Forrest,  Chalmers,  and  all 
officers  and  men  concerned  in  the  Fort  Pillow 
massacre  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  from 
the  privilege  of  exchange,  and  their  delivery 
for  punishment  be  demanded  from  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  in  default  of  which  delivery 
the  President  should  take  such  measures  against 
the  hostages  as  the  state  of  things  then  existing 
might  make  necessary.  The  advice  of  Mr. 
Welles  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  Mr.  Blair,  on  the  contrary,  took  differ- 
ent ground. 

There  are  two  reasons  [he  wrote]  which  would 
prevent  me  from  ordering  the  execution  of  prison- 
ers, man  for  man,  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Pillow.  First.  That  I  do  not  think  the  meas- 
ure would  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare, even  in  a  contest  between  alien  enemies.  Sec- 
ond. Because  even  if  allowable  in  such  a  contest  it 
would  not  be  just  in  itself  or  expedient  in  the  present 
contest.    .    .    .    And  the   inclination  of  my  mind 

1  "Rebellion  Record,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  724. 

2  Lincoln  to  the  Cabinet,  May  3,  1864.  Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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is,  to  pursue  the  actual  offenders  alone  in  such  cases 
as  the  present ;  to  order  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures for  their  capture,  and  the  most  summary  pun- 
ishment when  captured.  ...  A  proclamation  or 
order  that  the  guilty  individuals  are  to  be  hunted 
down  will  have  far  greater  terror  and  be  far  more 
effectual  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime  than 
the  punishment  of  parties  not  concerned  in  that 
crime. 

Mr.  Bates  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Blair. 
He  would  demand  of  the  enemy  a  disavowal 
or  avowal  of  the  act.  If  he  disavow  it,  then 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  generals  guilty 
of  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre  to  be  dealt  with 
at  your  discretion.  If  he  avow  and  justify  the 
act,  then  instruct  your  commanders  to  cause 
instant  execution  upon  any  and  all  partici- 
pants in  the  massacre,  whether  officers  or  pri- 
vates, who  should  fall  into  their  power.  He 
added : 

1  would  have  no  compact  with  the  enemy  for 
mutual  slaughter;  no  cartel  of  blood  and  murder; 
no  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  you  murder  one 
of  my  men  I  will  murder  one  of  yours  !  Retaliation 
is  not  mere  justice,  it  is  avowedly  revenge  ;  and  it 
is  wholly  unjustifiable,  in  law  and  conscience,  un- 
less adopted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  past 
crime  and  of  giving  a  salutary  and  blood-saving 
warning  against  its  repetition. 

Mr.  Usher  also  joined  in  the  opinion  that 
punishment  should  not  be  visited  upon  inno- 
cent persons,  but  he  urged 

that  the  Government  should  set  apart  for  execu- 
tion an  equal  number  of  prisoners  who  since  the 
massacre  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  from  time  to 
time  be,  captured  from  Forrest's  command. 

He  also  urged  another  reason : 

Vv'e  are  upon  the  eve  of  an  impending  battle. 
Until  the  result  shall  have  been  known  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  inexpedient  to  take  any  extreme  action  in 
the  premises.  If  favorable  to  our  arms,  we  may  re- 
taliate as  far  as  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity  will 
permit.  If  disastrous  and  extreme  measures  should 
have  been  adopted,  we  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  embarrassment,  and  forced  to  forego  our 
threatened  purpose  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  ca- 
lamity. 

It  is  probable  that  this  view  took  a  deep 
hold  upon  the  Cabinet.  Grant  was  about  en- 
tering upon  his  Wilderness  campaign,  and  its 
rapid  succession  of  bloody  conflicts  crowded 
out  of  view  and  consideration  a  topic  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  hazardous  as  wholesale  retaha- 
tion  for  the  Fort  Pillow  barbarity,  which,  on 
one  hand,  strict  justice  demanded,  and  which, 
on  the  other,  enlightened  humanity  forbade. 
In  these  opposing  duties  there  could  be  little 
doubt  as  to  which  the  kind  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  incline.  He  had  long  since  laid 
down  for  himself  a  rule  of  conduct  applicable  to 
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this  class  of  cases.    In  his  annual  message  of 
December  3,  1861,  he  had  declared  : 

In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and 
careful  that  the  inevitable  conllict  for  this  purpose 
shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless 
revolutionary  struggle. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Fort  Pillow  qties- 
tion  was  ever  seriously  renewed  in  the  Cabinet 
or  definitely  concluded  by  the  President. 

The  proceedings  relating  co  retaliation  which 
we  have  thus  far  sketched  bring  us  back  to 
another  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
phase  of  the  general  subject  of  negro  soldiers. 
We  mav  here  anticipate  the  course  of  events 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  1864  the  cause  of  the  South  was  already 
lost  and  the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment plainly  foreshadowed  to  all  except 
the  leaders,  whose  infatuation  and  wounded 
vanity  made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
and  accept  defeat.  Yet  this  eflbrt  to  avoid 
confession  of  error  in  one  direction  compelled 
them  to  admit  it  in  another.  They  had  seceded 
for  slaverv",  had  made  it  the  corner-stone  of 
their  government,  had  anathematized  President 
Lincoln  for  his  decrees  of  emancipation,  had 
pronounced  the  ban  of  outlawry  and  had  pre- 
scribed the  sentence  of  death  against  every 
white  officer  who  might  dare  to  command  negro 
troops;  but  now  in  their  extremity  some  of  them 
proposed  to  throw  consistency  to  the  winds  and 
themselves  commit  the  acts  upon  which  they 
had  invoked  the  reprobation  of  mankind  and 
for  which  they  had  ordained  extreme  punish- 
ment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  bene- 
fit they  had  derived  from  the  direct  military 
labor  of  the  slave,  especially  in  building  for- 
tifications. They  now  proposed  not  only  to 
put  arms  in  his  hands  and  make  him  a  soldier 
to  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  also,  as  a  final  step, 
to  emancipate  him  for  the  service.  Even  the 
flexible  political  conscience  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
however,  winced  a  little  at  the  bold  abandon- 
ment of  principle  which  this  policy  involved, 
and  in  his  message  of  November  7,  1864,  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  he  argues  the  ques- 
tion with  the  reluctance  of  a  man  preparing 
to  walk  over  live  coals.  We  have  not  space  to 
abridge  his  hair-splitting  arguments  to  justify 
the  South  in  what  they  had  so  vociferously 
denounced  when  done  by  the  North.  The  sum 
of  his  recommendation  is  that  the  20,000  slaves 
then  employed  in  various  labors  in  the  Con- 
federate army  should  be  increased  to  40,000, 
be  drilled  in  "  encamping,  marching,  and  park- 


1  "American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1864,  p.  697. 

2  Pollard,  "  Life  ofjeffcrson  Davis,^  pp.  453-4. 
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ing  trains,"  and  "  employed  as  a  pioneer  and 
engineer  laborer."    He  says  : 

I  must  dissent  from  those  who  advise  a  general 
levy  and  arming  of  the  slaves  for  the  duty  of  sol- 
diers. Until  our  white  population  shall  prove  in- 
sufficient for  the  armies  we  require  and  can  afford 
to  i<eep  in  the  field,  to  employ  as  a  soldier  the  negro, 
who  has  merely  been  trained  to  labor,  and  as  a  la- 
borer,—the  white  man  accustomed  from  his  youth  to 
the  use  of  firearms, —  would  scarcely  be  deemed  wise 
or  advantageous  by  any  ;  and  this  is  the  question  now 
before  us.  But  should  the  alternative  ever  be  pre- 
sented of  subjugation  or  of  the  employment  of  the 
slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  should  then  be  our  decision.! 

While  he  dwells  on  the  "  improbable  con- 
tingency of  our  need  of  resorting  to  this  ele- 
ment of  resistance,"  he  nevertheless  points  out 
that  the  Confederate  Government  might  buy 
the  slave  from  his  master  and  engage  to  lib- 
erate him  as  a  reward  for  faithful  military 
service. 

Mr.  Davis's  hesitating  and  tentative  recom- 
mendation was  seed  sown  on  barren  ground. 
If  the  dose  was  unpalatable  to  him  it  appears 
to  have  been  yet  more  bitter  to  the  members 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  who  doubtless 
felt,  as  has  been  pithily  expressed  by  a  Con- 
federate writer,  that  it  was  an  admission  of  the 
inherent  injustice  of  slavery;  that  "if  the  ne- 
gro was  fit  to  be  a  soldier  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
a  slave  " ;  that  the  proposition  "cut  under  the 
traditions  and  theories  of  three  generations  in 
the  South  " ;  and  that  "  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  the  Confederate  Government  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  main  tenet  of  the  abolition  party 
in  the  North  and  all  its  consequences,  stand- 
ing exposed  and  stultified  before  the  world."  2 
They  debated  the  unwelcome  subject  with 
qualms  and  grimaces  through  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  most  of  February.  On 
the  nth  of  January  and  again  on  the  i8tli  of 
February  the  proposal  received  a  notable 
championship  in  letters  from  General  Lee,  in 
which  he  declared  the  measure  of  employing 
negro  soldiers  "  not  only  expedient  but  neces- 
sary," and  recommended  that  the  Confederate 
President  be  empowered  "  to  call  upon  in- 
dividuals or  States  for  such  as  they  are  willing 
to  contribute,  with  the  condition  of  emanci- 
pation to  all  enrolled." '^  Even  under  this 
pressure,  however,  the  rebel  lawmakers  could 
not  wholly  conquer  their  repugnance.  Nearly 
six  weeks  more  elapsed,  and  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond was  already  imminent,  when  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1865,*  the  Confederate  Congress 
passed  an  act  upon  the  subject.  The  writer 
already  cjuoted  sums  up  the  result  as  follows : 

August,  i888)>  and  Lee  to  Barksdalc,  Feb.  18,  1865 
(McCabe,  "  Life  of  Lee,"  p.  574). 

4  Report  of  Provost-Marshal  General  Fry. 
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The  law,  as  finally  enacted,  was  merely  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  receive  into  the  military  service 
such  able-bodied  slaves  as  might  be  patriotically 
tendered  by  their  masters,  to  be  employed  in  what- 
ever capacity  he  might  direct  ;  no  change  to  be 
made  in  the  relation  of  owners  of  slaves,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  appeared  in  the  bill.  The  fruits  of  this 
emasculated  measure  were  two  companies  of  blacks, 
organized  from  some  negro  vagabonds  in  Richmond, 
which  were  allowed  to  give  balls  at  the  Libby  Prison 
and  were  exhibited  in  fine  fresh  uniforms  on  Capi- 
tol Square  as  decoys  to  obtain  sable  recruits.  But 
the  mass  of  their  colored  brethren  looked  on  the 
parade  with  unenvious  eyes,  and  little  boys  exhib- 
ited the  early  prejudices  of  race  by  pelting  the  fine 
uniforms  with  mud.i 


THE  ENROLLMENT  AND  THE  DRAFT. 

The  successive  steps  by  whicli  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  numbering  some  seventeen 
thousand  men  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugu- 
rated, grew  to  the  vast  aggregate  of  a  million 
soldiers  deserve  a  word  of  notice.  We  can  do 
no  more  than  to  summarize  briefly  the  process, 
referring  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
to  study  the  matter  more  in  detail  to  the  ad- 
mirable historical  statement  of  General  Fry 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  The  first  troops 
mustered  into  the  service  were  the  militia  of 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  thirty-eight  com- 
panies were  thus  obtained.  On  the  15th  of 
April  was  issued,  under  the  law  of  1803,  the 
President's  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
troops  for  ninety  days.  Their  work  was  the 
protection  of  the  capital ;  their  service  mainly 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  On  the 
3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  call  for 
42,000  volunteers  to  serve  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged ;  he  increased  at  the  same 
time  the  regular  army  by  eight  regiments,  and 
directed  the  enlistment  of  1 8,000  seamen.  This 
was  done  without  authority  from  Congress,  but 
the  act  was  legalized  when  that  body  came  to- 
gether. The  volunteers  called  for  were  imme- 
diately raised  and  many  more  were  offered ;  but 
the  recruits  for  the  regular  army  came  in  slowly, 
and  the  new  regiments  were  in  fact  never  fully 
organized  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  patriotism 
of  Congress  promptly  rose  to  the  emergency, 
and  within  a  few  days  successive  acts  were 
passed  giving  the  President  authority  to  raise 
an  army  of  a  million  men. 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  response  of  the  people 
in  those  early  days  that  the  chief  embarrassment 
of  the  Government  was  at  first  to  check  and 
repress  the  offers  of  volunteers.  Some  regions 
were  more  liberal  in  tlieir  tenders  of  troops 
than  others;  individuals  and  companies  re- 
jected from  one  State  whose  quota  was  full 
1  Pollard,  "Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  p.  456. 


enlisted  from  another ;  pious  frauds  were  prac- 
ticed to  get  a  place  under  the  colors.  Much 
confusion  and  annoyance  afterwards  resulted 
from  these  causes.  Under  authority  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  referred  to,  a  force  of  637,126 
men  was  in  the  service  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
This,  it  was  thought,  would  be  adecjuate  for 
the  work  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  :  the 
expenses  of  the  miUtary  establishment  had  risen 
to  appalling  proportions,  and  the  ill-advised 
resolution  was  taken  of  putting  a  stop  to  volun- 
teer recruiting  on  the  3d  of  April.  As  the  waste 
of  the  armies  went  on  without  corresponding 
successes,  the  error  which  had  been  committed 
was  recognized,  and  recruiting  was  resumed  in 
June ;  but  before  much  progress  was  made,  the 
ill  fortune  of  McClellan-  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
its  unfavorable  effect  on  the  public  mind,  chilled 
and  discouraged  recruitment.  The  necessity 
for  more  troops  was  as  evident  to  the  country 
as  to  the  Government. 

While  General  McClellan  was  on  his  retreat 
to  the  James,  the  governors  of  the  loyal  States 
signed  a  letter  to  the  President  requesting  him 
to  issue  a  call  for  additional  troops,  and  it  was 
in  response  to  this  that  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his 
call,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  for  300,000  volun- 
teers. The  need  of  troops  continuing  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  pressing,  the  call  for 
300,000  nine  months'  militia  was  issued  on  the 
4th  of  August,  and  in  some  of  the  States  a 
draft  from  the  militia  was  ordered,  the  results 
of  which  were  not  especially  satisfactory.  Only 
about  87,000  of  the  300,000  required  were  re- 
ported as  obtained  in  this  way,  and  this  number 
was  greatly  reduced  by  desertion  before  the 
men  could  be  got  out  of  their  respective  States. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  somewhat  serious  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  several  counties  for  resist- 
ing the  draft.  Governor  Curtin  reported  several 
thousand  recusants  in  arms.  They  would  not 
permit  the  drafted  men  who  were  willing  to  go 
to  their  duty  to  leave  their  homes,  and  even 
forced  them  to  get  out  of  the  railway  trains 
after  they  had  embarked.  By  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  of  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  working  in  harmony,  this  dis- 
order was  soon  suppressed.  But  there,  as  else- 
where, the  enrollment  was  inefticient  and  the 
results  entirely  inadequate. 

Early  in  the  year  1863  it  became  evident 
that  the  armies  necessary  for  an  eftective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  could  not  be  filled  by  volun- 
teering, nor  by  State  action  alone,  and  a  bill 
for  enrolling  and  caUing  out  the  national  forces 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  at  once  gave  rise  in  that 
body  to  a  hot  discussion.  It  was  attacked  by 
the  Democratic  senators,  who  were  mostly 
from  the  border  States,  with  the  greatest  en- 
2  Report  of  Provost-Marshal  General,  Parti.,  p.  9. 
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ergy  and  feeling.  They  contended  that  it  was 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and,  if 
passed,  would  be  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  They  were  joined  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Avho  had  succeeded  Mr.  Douglas  as 
senator  from  Illinois,  and  who  \\arned  his 
colleagues  that  they  were  plunging  the  country 
into  ctvil  war.i  The  bill  was  principally  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr,  CoUamer  of  Vermont,  the  former  laying 
most  stress  upon  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  the  latter  characteristically  advocating  the 
measure  on  legal  and  constitutional  grounds. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  came  up  in  the 
House  on  the  23d  of  Februar}-.  Mr.  Olin,  who 
had  charge  of  it,  announced  at  the  beginning, 
with  a  somewhat  crude  candor,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  permit  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill  for  a  reasonable  time  and  then  to  demand 
a  vote  upon  it.  He  was  not  willing  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  a  bill  he  deemed  so  important  by 
opening  it  to  propositions  for  amendment. 
But  in  spite  of  this  warning,  perliaps  by  reason 
of  it,  an  animated  discussion  at  once  sprung 
up  and  many  amendments  were  offered,  some 
in  good  faith,  and  some  with  the  purpose  of 
nullifying  the  bill.  The  measure  was  attacked 
with  great  violence.  The  object  and  purpose  of 
the  President  was  proclaimed  by  Democratic 
members  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  irrespon- 
sible despotism,  and  the  destruction  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  was  prophesied  as  certain  in 
case  the  bill  should  pass.  There  was  a  great 
difference  of  tone  between  the  opponents  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Administration;  the  latter, 
confident  in  their  strength,  were  far  more  mod- 
erate in  their  expressions  than  the  former,  but 
there  were  reproaches  and  recriminations  on 
both  sides.  Democrats,  like  Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Messrs.  Mal- 
lory  and  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  claimed  that 
the  antislavery  measures  of  the  Administration 
were  the  sole  cause  of  military  failure,  and  that 
if  the  President  would  return  to  constitutional 
ways  the  armies  would  soon  be  filled  by  vol- 
unteering ;  to  which  the  Republicans  answered 
that  the  cessation  of  volunteering  was  due  to 
the  treasonable  speech  and  conduct  of  the  op- 
position. Some  unimportant  amendments  were 
attached  to  the  bill,  which  was  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  and  after  another  de- 
bate, scarcely  less  passionate  than  the  first,  the 
amendments  of  the  House  were  adopted,  and 
the  measure  became  a  law  by  the  approval 
of  the  President,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863.  It 
was  the  first  law  enacted  by  Congress  by  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  authorities  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  appealed  directly  to  the  nation  to 
create  large  armies.  The  act  declared  that,  with 
1  "Congressional  GloV>e,"  Feb.  4,  1863,  p.  709. 


certain  exceptions  especially  set  forth,  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who  had  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45, 
should  constitute  the  national  forces,  and  em- 
powered the  President  to  call  them  forth  by 
draft.  All  were  to  be  called  out  if  necessary  : 
the  first  call  was  actually  for  one-fifth,  but  that 
was  a  measure  of  expediency.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  or  detail,  by  the 
President,  of  a  Provost-Marshal  General,  who 
was  to  be  the  head  of  a  bureau  in  the  War 
Department,  and  for  dividing  the  States  into 
districts  coinciding  with  those  for  the  election 
of  congressmen.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories  formed  additional  districts.  A 
provost-marshal  was  authorized  for  each  of 
these  districts,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
commissioner  and  a  surgeon.  The  board  thus 
formed  was  required  to  divide  its  district  into 
as  many  subdistricts  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary, to  appoint  an  enrolling  ofificer  for  each,  and 
to  make  an  enrollment  immediately.  Colonel 
James  B.  Fry,  an  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,  who  had  formerly  been  chief-of- 
staff  to  General  Buell,  and  who  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  soldier  but  an  executive  offi- 
cer of  extraordinary  tact,  ability,  and  industry, 
was  made  Provost-Marshal  General.  Officers 
of  the  army,  selected  for  their  administrative 
capacity,  were  appointed  provost-marshals  for 
the  several  States.  The  enrollment  began  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  was  pushed  forward 
with  great  energy,  except  in  the  border  States, 
where  some  difficulty  was  found  in  selecting  the 
piroper  boards  of  enrollment.  While  there  was 
more  or  less  opposition.  General  Fry  says  : 

It  could  not  be  said  to  be  serious.  Some  of  the 
officers  were  maltreated,  and  one  or  two  assassinated, 
but  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  civil  author- 
ities, aided  when  necessary  by  military  patrols,  se- 
cured the  arrest  of  guilty  parties  and  checked  these 
outrages. 

Those  who  attempted  to  obstruct  enrollment 
officers  were  promptly  punished,  and  orders 
from  the  War  Department  gave  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  what  constituted  impediments  to  the 
drafts.  Not  only  the  assaulting  or  obstructing 
of  officers  was  cause  for  punishment,  but  even 
standing  mute  and  the  giving  of  false  names 
subjected  the  offender  to  summary  arrest. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  enrolling  all 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  drafting 
from  these  the  numbers  required  for  military 
service,  and  of  arresting  deserters  and  return- 
ing them  to  the  army,  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  was  also  charged  with  the  entire  work 
of  recruiting  volunteers.  This  insured  harmony 
and  systematic  action  in  the  two  methods  of 
raising  troops,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
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with  constantly  increasing  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess. A  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
was  obtained  strictly  by  the  draft,  but  the 
draft  powerfully  stimulated  enlistments,  and 
the  money  obtained  by  commutation  furnished 
an  ample  fund  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  recruitment.  Improvements  in  the  law 
and  the  modes  of  executing  it  were  constantly 
made,  until  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  system 
was  probably  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity 
could  make  it  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  American  life.  The  result  proved  the  vast 
militaiy  resources  of  the  nation.  In  April,  1865, 
with  a  million  soldiers  in  the  field,  the  enroll- 
ment showed  that  the  national  forces  not  called 
out  consisted  of  2,245,000  more.  We  need  not 
cumber  these  pages  with  the  figures  of  the  suc- 
cessive calls  and  their  results;  we  quote  the 
aggregates  from  General  Fry's  final  report  (p. 
46).  The  quotas  charged  against  the  States, 
under  all  calls  made  by  the  President  during 
the  four  years  from  the  isth  of  April,  1861, 
when  his  first  proclamation  echoed  the  guns 
at  Sumter,  to  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  when 
Lincoln  died  and  recruiting  ceased,  amounted 
to  2,759,049,  the  terms  of  service  varjdng  from 
three  months  to  three  years.  The  aggregate 
number  of  men  credited  on  the  several  calls, 
and  put  into  service  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
marines,  was  2,690,401.  This  left  a  deficiency 
of  68,648,  which  would  have  been  readily  filled 
if  the  war  had  not  closed.  In  addition  to  these 
some  70,000  "  emergency  men  "  were  from 
first  to  last  called  into  service.^ 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  an  infinite 
variety  of  questions  arose  as  to  the  quotas  and 
the  credits  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  overwhelmed  by  complaints  and 
reclamations  from  various  governors  in  the 
North.  Even  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Administration  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 


most to  have  the  demands  upon  them  reduced 
and  their  credits  for  troops  furnished  raised 
to  the  highest  possible  figure ;  while  in  those 
States  which  were  politically  imder  the  control 
of  the  opposition  these  natural  importunities 
were  aggravated  by  what  seemed  a  deliberate 
intention  to  frustrate  so  far  as  possible  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  fill  its  depleted 
armies. 2  The  most  serious  controversy  that 
arose  during  the  progress  of  the  enrollment  was 
that  begun  and  carried  on  by  Governor  Sey- 
mour of  New  York. 

So  long  as  the  administration  of  Governor  E, 
D.  Morgan  lasted,  the  Government  received 
most  zealous  and  efficient  support  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  true  that  at  the  close 
of  Governor  Morgan's  term,  the  last  day  of 
1862,  the  Adjutant-General  reported  the  State 
deficient  some  28,000  men  in  volunteers  under 
the  various  calls  of  the  Government,  18,000  of 
which  deficiency  belonged  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  in  spite  of  this  deficiency  there  had 
never  been  any  lack  of  cordial  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  government  with  that  of 
the  nation.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, in  the  period  of  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment which  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
Union,  General  Wadsworth,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor,  had  been  defeated  after 
a  most  acrimonious  contest  by  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, then,  and  until  his  death,  the  most  hon- 
ored and  prominent  Democratic  politician  of 
the  State.  He  came  into  power  upon  a  plat- 
form denouncing  almost  every  measure  which 
the  Government  had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  upon 
his  inauguration,  on  the  first  day  of  1863,  he 
clearly  indmated  that  his  principal  duty  would 
be  "to  maintain  and  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  his  State." 

The  President,  anxious  to  work  in  harmonv 


1  The  following  details  of  the  several  calls  and  their 
results  are  taken  from  the  report  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  session  of  1S65-66  : 

Number  Term  of 
of  Men.  Service. 
Call  of  April  15,  1861,  for  75,000  men,  pro- 
duced          98,23s  3 months 

(       2,715  6 months 

Calls  of  May  3,   July  22  and  25,   1861,   for  J       9,056  i  year 

500,000 I     30,952  2  years 

1657,863  3 years 

Call  of  July  2,  1862,  for  500,000  419,627  3  years 

Call  of  August  4,  1862,  for  300,000 86,960  9  months 

Proclamation   of  June  15,    1863,  for   militia 

(100.000) 16,361  6months 

Calls  of  October  15,  1863,  and  February  i, 

1864,  for  500,000 374,807  3 years 

Call  of  Niarch  14,  1864,  for  200,000 284,021  3  years 

Militia  mustered  in  the  spring  of  1864 83,612  loodays 

f  '49-356  i&2yrs. 

Call  of  July  i3,  1864,  for  500,000 I  234,798  3years 

I         728  4  years 

(  151,105  I  year 

Call  of  December  19,  1864,  for  300,000 {      5,076    2  years 

^'        ^'         -^     •  j    48,065    3  years 

I         312    4  years 
The  aggregate  shows  a  great  many  more  soldiers  than 


ever  served,  as  a  large  number  enlisted  more  than  once. 
Veteran  volunteers  to  the  number  of  150,000  reenlisted 
in  1863-64.  Deserters  and  bounty-jumpers  must  also 
be  deducted. 

2  Though  the  President  knew  that  fairness  and  ac- 
curacy prevailed  in  the  demands  made  upon  the  differ- 
ent localities  for  their  proportion  of  troops,  he  was  so 
much  embarrassed  by  complaints  that  he  found  it  nec- 
essary at  last  to  constitute  a  board,  consisting  of  Attor- 
ney-General Speed.  General  Delafield,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  Colonel  Foster,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
to  examine  into  the  ]>roper  quotas  and  credits,  and  to 
report  errors  if  they  found  any  therein,  and  he  an- 
nounced in  tlie  order  constituting  the  board  that  its 
determination  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  The 
board  went  carefully  over  the  whole  subject,  explained 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Provost-Marshal 
General,  and  said,  "  The  rule  is  in  conformity  to  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  is  just  and 
equitable;  we  have  carefully  examined  and  j^roved  the 
work  done  under  this  rule  by  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  and  find  it  has  been  done  with  fairness."  This 
report  was  formally  approved  by  the  President. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 


with  the  governors  of  all  the  loyal  States,  and 
especially  desirous  on  public  grounds  to  secure 
the  cordial  cooperation  in  war  matters  of  the 
State  administration  in  New  York,  had  written 
to  ^Ir.  Seymour  soon  after  his  inauguration  as 
governor,  inviting  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. 

You  and  I  [he  said]  are  substantially  strangers, 
and  I  write  this  chiefly  that  we  may  become  better 
acquainted.  1.  for  the  time  being,  am  at  the  head  of 
a  nation  which  is  in  great  peril,  and  you  are  at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  "State  of  that  nation.  As  to 
maintaining  the  nation"slife  and  integrity,  I  assume 
and  believe^  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  purpose 
between  you  and  me.  If  we  should  differ  as  to  the 
means  it  is  important  that  such  difference  should 
be  as  small  as  possible  ;  that  it  should  not  be  en- 
hanced bv  unjust  suspicions  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  the  performance  of  my  duty  the  coopera- 
tion of  your  State,  as  that  of  others,  is  needed  — 
in  fact,  is  indispensable.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  wish  to  be  at  a  good  under- 
standing with  you.  Please  write  me  at  least  as  long 
a  letter  as  this,  of  course  saying  in  it  just  what 
you  think  fit.l 

The  governor  waited  three  weeks  and  then 
made  a  cold  and  guarded  reply,  retaining  in 
this  private  communication  the  attitude  of  re- 
ser\-e  and  distrust  he  had  publicly  assumed. 

I  have  delayed  [he  said]  answering  your  letter  for 
some  days  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  paper  in  which 
I  wished  to  state  clearly  the  aspect  of  public  affairs 
from  the  standpoint  I  occupy.  1  do  not  claim  any 
superior  wisdom,  but  I  am  confident  the  opinions 
I  hold  are  entertained  by  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  States.  I  have  been  pre- 
vented from  giving  my  views  in  the  manner  1  in- 
tended by  a  pressure  of  official  duties,  which  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  legislative  session  of  this  State 
confines  me  to  the  executive  chamber  until  each 
midnight. 

After  the  adjournment,  which  will  soon  take  place, 
I  will  give  you  without  reserve  my  opinion  and  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  unhappy 
country.  In  the  meanwhile  I  assure  you  that  no 
political  resentments  or  no  personal  objects  will  turn 
me  aside  from  the  pathway  I  have  marked  out  for  my- 
self. I  intend  to  show  to  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  a  due  deference  and 
respect,  and  to  yield  them  a  just  and  generous  sup- 
port in  all  measures  they  may  adopt  within  the 
scope  of  their  constitutional  powers.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Union  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice of  interest,  pa'5sion,or  prejudice. - 

This  closed  the  personal  correspondence 
between  them.  The  governor  never  wrote  the 
promised  letter ;  he  did  not  desire  to  commit 
himself  to  any  friendly  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent. With  the  narrowness  of  a  bitterly  preju- 
diced minrl  he  had  given  an  interpretation  to 


the  President's  cordial  overture  as  false  as  it 
was  unfavorable.  In  an  article,^  published  with 
his  sanction  many  years  afterwards,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  expressing  his  conviction  that  at 
the  time  of  this  correspondence  there  was  a 
conspiracy  of  prominent  Republicans  to  force 
Lincoln  out  of  the  White  House;  that  the 
President  was  aware  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
"  the  cause  of  the  anxiety  which  he  displayed 
to  be  on  intimate  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Sey- 
mour." There  could  be  no  intimate  under- 
standing between  two  such  men.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln could  no  more  comprehend  the  partisan 
bitterness  and  suspicion  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Seymour's  character  than  the  latter 
could  appreciate  the  motives  which  induced 
Lincoln  to  seek  his  cordial  cooperation  in  pub- 
lic work  for  the  general  welfare.  He  gave  the 
same  base  interpretation  to  a  complimentary 
message  which  Stanton  sent  him  in  June, 
1863,  thanking  him  for  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  sent  forward  troops  for  the  defense  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  when,  a  year  later,  Stanton 
invited  him  to  Washington  for  a  consultation/^ 
he  refused  either  to  go  or  to  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  is  quoted  as  saying  in 
his  later  years  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  Seymour's 
election  and  before  his  inauguration,  author- 
ized Mr.  Weed  to  say  to  him  that  holding  his 
position  he  could  wheel  the  Democratic  party 
into  line  and  put  down  the  rebellion ;  and  that 
if  he  wouki  render  this  great  service  to  the 
country  Mr.  Lincoln  would  cheerfully  make 
way  for  him  as  his  successor.^  Mr.  Weed  says 
he  made  this  suggestion  to  Se^Tnour ;  but  that 
he  preferred  to  administer  his  ofiice  as  an  ir- 
reconcilable and  conscientious  partisan.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr,  Weed,  as  is  customary  with 
elderly  men,  exaggerated  the  definiteness  of  the 
proposition ;  but  these  letters  show  how  anx- 
ious Lincoln  was  that  Seymour  should  give 
a  loyal  support  to  the  Government,  and  in  how 
friendly  and  self-effacing  a  spirit  he  would  have 
met  him. 

In  what  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy in  which  Governor  Seymour  soon 
found  himself  engaged  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment there  is  no  question  of  his  personal 
integrity  or  his  patriotism.  He  doubtless  con- 
sidered that  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  to  his 
State  and  his  party  in  opposing  almost  every 
specific  act  of  the  National  Government.  The 
key  to  all  his  actions  in  respect  to  the  draft  is 
to  be  found  in  his  own  words :  "  It  is  believed," 
he  said,  "  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  people  of 
the  loyal  States  that  the  conscription  act  is  in 
itself  a  violation  of  the  supreme  constitutional 


1  Lincoln  to  .Seymour,  March  23,  1863.    MS. 

2  Seymour  to  Lincoln,  April  14,  1863.  MS. 


3  "  New  York  Times,"  Aug.  18,  1879. 

4  Memoir  by  T.  W.  Barnes,  p.  428. 
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law."  1  This  belief  he  heartily  shared,  and  no 
moral  blame  attaches  to  him  for  trying  to  give 
it  effect  in  his  official  action.  His  conduct  led 
to  disastrous  results;  his  views  of  government 
were  shown  to  be  mistaken  and  unsound.  The 
nation  went  on  its  triumphant  way  over  all  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  him  and  those  who  be- 
lieved with  him,  and  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  before  his  death  his  chief 
concern  was  to  throw  upon  the  Government 
the  blame  of  his  own  factious'^roceedings.  He 
constantly  accused  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  an  unfair  and  partisan  execution  of 
the  law,  which  he  regarded  in  itself  as  uncon- 
stitutional. He  assumed  that  because  the  en- 
rollment of  the  arms-bearing  population  of  New 
York  City,  which  had  given  a  majority  for  him, 
showed  an  excess  over  the  enrollment  in  the 
rural  districts,  which  had  given  a  large  ma- 
jority for  Wadsworth,  the  city  was  to  be  pun- 
ished for  being  Democratic  and  the  country 
rewarded  for  being  Republican ;  to  which  the 
most  natural  reply  was  that  the  volunteering 
had  been  far  more  active  in  the  Republican 
districts  than  it  had  been  in  the  Democratic. 
He  attacked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vost-marshals. He  accused  them  of  neglect 
and  contumacy  towards  himself  All  these 
accusations  were  wholly  unfounded.  General 
Fry  was  a  man  as  nearly  without  politics  as  a 
patriotic  American  can  be.  He  came  of  a 
distinguished  Democratic  family,  and  during 
a  life  passed  in  the  military  service  his  only 
preoccupation  had  been  the  punctual  fulfill- 
ment of  every  duty  confided  to  him.  The  dis- 
trict provost-marshals  for  the  city  of  New  York 
were  selected  with  especial  care  from  those 
recommended  by  citizens  of  the  highest  char- 
acter in  the  place.  Three  provost-marshal 
generals  were  appointed  for  New  York,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  choose  "  those  who 
would  be  likely  to  secure  the  favor  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  authorities  and  the  people  of  New 
York."-  They  were  Major  Townsend,  Colonel 
Nugent,  and  Major  Diven.  Nugent  and  Diven 
were  war  Democrats,  and  the  last  "  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  personal  friend  of  Governor 
Seymour."  Townsend  was  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Albany.  They  were  specially  charged 
to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 

1  The  attacks  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  en- 
roUment  act  were  mainly  political.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  have  it  declared  invalid  by  the  courts, 
but  these  were  generally  unsuccessful.  In  the  United 
Stales  circuit  courts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  two 
important  decisions  were  rendered,  the  one  by  Judge 
Cadwalader  and  the  other  by  Judge  Treat  (Judge  Davis 
concurring),  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
Only  one  important  decision  in  the  contrary  sense  was 
obtained,  and  that  was  in  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Chief-Justice  Lowrie  and  Justices  Woodward 
and  Thompson  concurring  in  the  decision  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional,  Justices  Strong  and  Read 


Governor,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his 
views  and  wishes,  and  to  give  them  due  weight 
in  determining  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  to  endeavor,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  to  secure  for  the  execution  of  the 
enrollment  act  the  aid  and  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Governor,  the  State  officers,  and  the  peo- 
ple. A  letter  was  at  the  same  time  written  to  the 
Govemorbythe  Provost-Marshal  General  com- 
mending these  officers  to  him  and  asking  for 
them  his  cooperation.  A  similar  letter  was  sent 
to  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  The  Gov- 
ernment exhausted  all  its  powers  in  endeavor- 
ing to  commend  the  enrollment  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  State. 
"  But  Governor  Seymour,"  says  General  Fry, 
"  gave  no  assistance  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment officers  engaged  in  the  enrollment 
could  learn,  he  gave  the  subject  no  attention." 
Without  the  aid  or  countenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  face  of  his  quiet  hostility,  the  enroll- 
ment was  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  work  was  impeded  by  numerous  and  im- 
portant obstacles ;  the  large  floating  popula- 
tion of  the  city  threw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  enrollment;  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered in  almost  every  house  that  the  enrolling 
officers  entered.  Where  artifice  did  not  succeed 
violence  was  sometimes  attempted.  In  some 
places  organized  bodies  of  men  opposed  the 
enrollment,  in  others  secret  societies  waged  a 
furtive  warfare  against  the  officers.  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks  the  enrollment  was  made 
with  remarkable  fairness  and  substantial  suc- 
cess. It  was  no  more  imperfect  than  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  draft  which  followed  it  was 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize  to 
a  great  extent  the  irregularities  and  hardship 
that  might  have  resulted  from  the  errors  it  con- 
tained."^  The  enrollment  having  been  com- 
pleted, orders  for  the  draft  in  the  State  of  New 
York  were  issued  on  the  ist  of  July.  At  that 
date  drafting  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  New  England.  Colonel  Nugent  was  left  at 
liberty,  if  thought  expedient,  to  execute  the 
draft  in  New  York  City  by  districts,  and  in  one 
or  more  at  a  given  time,  rather  than  all  at  once, 
throughout  the  city.  Governor  Seymour  was 
notified  in  almost  daily  letters,  from  the  istto 
the  13th  of  July,  of  the  drafts  which  had  been 

dissenting.  This  decision  was  afterwards  reversed. 
Chief-Justice  Lowrie  was  a  candidate  for  reelection 
and  Justice  Woodward  ran  for  governor  the  next  year. 
The  main  issue  in  the  canvass  was  this  decision.  They 
were  both  defeated  by  large  majorities,  .\.  G.  Curtin 
being  reelected  governor,  and  Daniel  Agnew  taking 
the  place  of  Lowrie  on  the  bench.  The  court,  thus  re- 
constituted, reversed  the  former  decision.  Woodward 
and  Thompson  dissenting. 

2  General  J.  B.  Fry,  "  New  York  and  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1863." 

3  Official  Report  of  Provost-Marshal  General. 
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ordered  in  the  several  districts.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  General  begged  him  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  enable  the"  officers  to  complete  the 
drafts  promptlv,  eftectually,  fairly,  and  success- 
fully.i  He  paid  no  attention  to  these  requests 
further  than  to  send  his  adjutant-general  to 
Washington  on  the  i  ith  of  July  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  the  suspension  of  the  draft.  But  while 
this  officer  was  away  upon  his  mission  the 
evil  passions  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  low- 
est class  of  Democrats  in  New  York  City  by 
the  denunciations  of  the  enrollment  act  and 
of  the  legally  constituted  authorities  who  were 
endeavoring  to  enforce  it,  broke  out  in  the 
most  terrible  riot  which  this  Western  Continent 
has  ever  witnessed. 

The  state  of  popular  distrust  and  excitement 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  discussion  of 
the  enrollment  was  gready  increased  by  the 
vehement  utterances  of  the  more  violent  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  and  newspapers.  Governor 
Seymour,  in  a  speech  dehvered  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  which  was  filled  with  denunciations 
of  the  party  in  power,  said : 

The  Democratic  organization  look  upon  tiiis  Ad- 
ministration as  hostile  to  their  rights  and  liberties; 
they  look  upon  their  opponents  as  men  who  would 
do  them  wrong  in  regard  to  their  most  sacred  fran- 
chises. 

The  "  Journal  of  Commerce  "  accused  the 
Administration  of  prolonging  the  war  for  its 
own  purposes,  and  added,  "  Such  men  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  murderers."  "  The 
World,"  denouncing  "  the  weak  and  reckless 
men  who  temporarily  administer  the  Federal 
Government,"  attacked  especially  the  enroll- 
ment bill  as  an  illegal  and  despotic  measure. 
The  "  Daily  News,"  which  reached  a  larger 
number  of  the  masses  of  New  York  than  any 
other  journal,  quoted  Governor  Seymour  as 
saying  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities,  had 
the  right  to  force  a  single  individual  against  his 
will  "to  take  part  in  the  ungodly  conflict  which 
is  distracting  the  land."  It.condcmned  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  draft  was  being  executed  as 
"  an  outrage  on  all  decency  and  fairness,"  the 
object  of  it  being  to  "  kill  off  Democrats  and 
stuff  the  ballot-boxes  with  bogus  soldier  votes." 
Incendiary  hand-bills  in  the  same  sense  were 
distributed  through  the  northern  districts  of 

1  General  J.  B.  Fry,  "  New  York  and  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1863." 

2  "American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1863,  p.  811. 

3  General  Fry,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  "  New  York 
and  the  Conscription  of  1863,"  fjives  the  f<jllowing  as 
rcajkons  why  no  large  military  f<jrce  was  assemVjled  to 
preserve  the  public  jK-ace  in  New  York  :  "On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  draft  these  oucstions  were  carefully 
weighed  by  the  President  and  the  War  Department. 
The  conclosions  were  that  no  exception  in  the  applica- 


the  city,  thickly  populated  with  laboring  men 
of  foreign  birth. 

Although  there  had  been  for  several  days 
mutterings  of  discontent  in  the  streets  and  even 
threats  uttered  against  the  enrolling  officers, 
these  demonstrations  had  been  mostly  confined 
to  the  drinking-saloons,  and  no  apprehensions 
of  popular  tumult  were  entertained.  Even  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  nth  of  July,  when  the 
draft  was  to  begin  at  the  corner  of  Forty-third 
street  and  Third  Avenue,  there  was  no  symptom 
of  disturbance.  The  day  passed  pleasantly  away, 
the  draft  was  carried  on  regularly  and  good- 
humoredly,  and  at  night  the  superintendent  of 
police,  as  he  left  the  office,  said  "  the  Rubicon 
was  passed  and  all  would  go  well."  ^  But  the 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  afforded  leisure  for 
the  ferment  of  suspicion  and  anger.  Every 
foreigner  who  was  drafted  became  a  center  of 
sympathy  and  excitement.  There  were  secret 
meetings  in  many  places  on  Sunday  night,  and 
on  the  next  morning  parties  of  men  went  from 
shop  to  shop  compelling  workmen  to  join  them 
and  swell  the  processions  which  were  moving 
to  the  offices  of  the  enrollment  board.  The 
commissioner  proceeded  quietly  with  his  work, 
the  wheel  was  beginning  to  turn,  a  few  names 
were  called  and  recorded,  when  suddenly  a 
large  paving-stone  came  crashing  through  the 
window  and  landed  upon  the  reporters'  table, 
shivering  the  inkstands  and  knocking  over 
one  or  two  bystanders ;  and  with  hardly  a  mo- 
ment's interval  a  volley  of  stones  flew  through 
the  windows,  putting  a  stop  to  the  proceed- 
ings. The  crowd,  kindled  into  fury  by  its 
own  act,  speedily  became  a  howling  mob;  the 
rioters  burst  through  the  doors  and  windows, 
smashed  the  furniture  of  the  office  into  splinters, 
sprinkled  camphene  upon  the  floor,  and  set 
the  building  on  fire.  When  the  fire  depart- 
ment arrived  they  found  the  mob  in  possession 
of  the  hydrants,  and  the  building  was  soon  re- 
duced to  ashes.  This  furious  outburst  took  the 
authorities  completely  by  surprise. '"^  The  most 
trustworthy  portion  of  the  organized  militia  had 
been  ordered  to  Pennsylvania  to  resist  the  inva- 
sion of  General  Lee.  I'here  was  only  a  handful 
of  troops  in  the  harbor,  and  the  mob,  having 
possession  of  the  street  railways,  prevented  for 
a  time  the  rapid  concentration  of  these,  while 
the  police,  who  were  admiral^le  in  organization 
and  efficiency,  being  at  the  time  under  Repub- 

tion  of  the  law  should  l)c  made  in  New  York,  that  no 
presumption  that  the  Slate  or  city  authorities  would 
fail  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  should  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  Federal  military  force  ought  not  to  be 
assembled  in  New  York  City  on  the  mere  assumption 
that  a  law  of  the  United  Stales  would  be  violently  and 
extensively  resisted,  and  that  if  it  were  thought  best  to 
assemble  such  a  force  there  was  none  to  be  had  with- 
out losing  campaigns  then  going  on  or  battles  then 
impending." 
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licancontrol,^vere  of  course  inadequate,  during 
the  first  hours  of  the  outbreak,  to  deal  with  an 
army  of  excited  and  ignorant  men,  recruited  in 
an  instant  from  hundreds  of  workshops  and 
excited  by  drink  and  passionate  declamation. 
The  agitation  and  disorder  spread  so  rapidly 
that  the  upper  part  of  t'ne  city  was  in  a  few 
hours  in  full  possession  of  the  maddened  crowd, 
the  majority  of  them  filled  with  that  aimless 
thirst  for  destruction  which  rises  so  naturally 
in  a  mob  when  the  restraints  of  order  are  with- 
drawn. They  were  led  by  wild  zealots,  excited 
by  political  hates  and  fears,  or  by  common 
thieves,  who  found  in  the  tumult  their  oppor- 
tunity for  plunder.  By  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  body  of  rioters  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  numbered  several  thousand.  Their 
first  fury  was  naturally  directed  against  the  en- 
rolling offices.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
building  in  the  Ninth  District  they  attacked 
the  block  of  stores  in  which  the  enrolling  office 
of  the  Eighth  District  stood.^  The  adjoining 
shops  were  filled  with  jewelry  and  other 
costly  goods,  and  were  speedily  swept  clean 
by  the  thievish  hands  of  the  rioters,  and  then 
set  on  fire ;  here,  as  before,  the  firemen  were 
not  permitted  to  play  on  the  flames.  But  the 
political  animus  of  the  mob  was  shown  most 
clearly  by  the  brutal  and  cowardly  outrages 
inflicted  upon  negroes.  They  dashed  with  the 
merriment  of  fiends  at  every  colored  face  they 
saw,  taking  special  delight  in  the  maiming  and 
murdering  of  women  and  children.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  the  mob  made  a  rush 
for  the  fine  building  of  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum.3  This  estimable  charity  was  founded 
and  carried  on  by  a  society  of  kind-hearted 
ladies ;  it  gave  not  only  shelter  but  instruction 
and  Christian  training  to  several  hundred  col- 
ored orphans.  A  force  of  policemen  was  hastily 
gathered  together,  but  could  defend  the  asylum 
for  a  (ew  minutes  only,  giving  time  for  most 
of  the  inmates  to  escape.  The  policemen  were 
then  disabled  by  the  brutal  mob,  who  rushed 
into  the  building,  stealing  everything  which 
was  portable,  and  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
They  burned  the  residences  of  several  Gov- 
ernment ofticers,  and  a  large  hotel  which  refused 
them  liquor. 

For  three  days  these  horrible  scenes  of  un- 
chained fury  and  hatred  lasted.  An  attack 
upon  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  office  was  a 
further  evidence  of  the  political  passion  of  the 

1  Several  years  afterwards  Governor  Seymour  said  : 
"  The  draft  riots  of  1S63  were  put  down  mainly  by  the 
energy,  boldness,  and  skill  of  the  police  department. 
In  saying  this  I  am  certainly  not  influenced  by  preju- 
dice, for  the  force  was  politically  and  in  some  degree 
personally  unfriendly  to  myself." 

2  Broadway,  near  Twenty-ciglith  street. 

3  Fifth  Avenue  and  P'orty-fourth  street. 

4  Trial  of  J.  H.  Whittier,  Aug.  12,  1S63. 


mob,'*  headed  at  this  point  by  a  lame  seces- 
sionist barber  who  had  just  before  been  heard 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  "  might  soon  shave 
Jeff.  Davis  in  New  York,"  and  who  led  on  the 
rioters  with  loud  cheers  for  General  McClel- 
lan ;  but  after  dismantling  the  counting-room 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  away  by  the 
])olice.  From  beginning  to  end  they  showed 
little  courage;  they  were  composed,  in  great 
number,  of  the  most  degraded  class  of  for- 
eigners, and  as  a  rule  they  made  no  stand  when 
attacked  in  any  number  by  either  the  police  or 
the  military.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
was  in  the  case  of  a  squad  of  marines  who  fool- 
ishly fired  into  the  air  when  confronting  the 
rioters.  Colonel  O'Brien,  having  sprained  his 
ankle  while  gallantly  resisting  the  mob,  stepped 
into  a  drug  store  for  assistance  while  his  detach- 
ment passed  on.  The  druggist,  fearing  the  riot- 
ers, begged  O'Brien  to  leave  his  shop,  and  the 
brave  soldier  went  out  among  the  howling  mob. 
In  a  moment  they  were  upon  him  and  beat  and 
trampled  him  into  unconsciousness.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  savages  dragged  the  still  breath- 
ing body  of  their  own  countryman  up  and  down 
the  streets,  inflicting  every  indignity  upon  his 
helpless  form,  and  then,  shouting  and  yelling, 
conveyed  him  to  his  own  door.  There  a  cou- 
rageous priest  sought  to  subdue  their  savagery 
by  reading  the  last  oftices  for  the  dying  over 
the  unfortunate  officer;  then  the  climax  of  horror 
was  reached  by  the  brutal  ruffians  jostling  the 
priest  aside  and  closing  the  ceremonies  by  dan- 
*cing  upon  the  corpse.  But  a  squad  of  fifty  regu- 
lars was  able  to  work  its  will  against  thousands 
of  them.  The  city  govermnent,  the  trusty  and 
courageous  police  force,  and  the  troops  in  the 
harbor  at  last  came  into  harmonious  action 
and  gradually  established  order  throughout  the 
city. 

The  State  government  v,-as  of  little  avail 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  disturbance. 
Governor  Seymour,  having  done  all  he  could 
to  embarrass  the  Government  and  rouse  the 
people  against  it,  had  left  the  city  on  the  i  ith 
and  gone  to  Long  Branch  in  New  Jersey.  On 
the  receipt  of  the  frightful  news  of  the  13th 
he  returned  to  the  city  a  i^rey  to  the  most 
terrible  agitation.  He  was  hurried  by  his 
friends  to  the  City  Hall,  where  a  great  crowd 
soon  gathered,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  be- 
sieged "Tribune"  office,  he  made  the  memo- 
rable address  the  discredit  of  which  justly  clung 
to  him  all  his  days.  His  terror  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  mob,  in  conflict  with  his  convic- 
tions of  public  duty,  completely  unmanned  him. 
He  addressed  the  rioters  in  affectionate  tones 
as  his  "  friends,"  and  assured  them  that  he  had 
"  come  to  show  them  a  test  of  his  friendship." 
He  informed  them  that  he  had  sent  his  adju- 
tant to  Washington  to  confer  with^the  authorities 
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there    and    to    have    the    draft    suspended. 
This   assurance  was  recei^•ed  with  the  most 
vociferous  cheers.    He  urged  them  to  act  as 
good  citizens,  leaving  their  interests  to  him. 
••  Wait  until  my  adjutant  returns  from  ^\'ash- 
ington,"'  he  said,  "  and  you  shall  be  satisfied." 
The  words  in  this  extraordinary  speech  for 
which  the  governor  was  most  blamed  were 
those  in  which  he  addressed  the  mob  as  his 
friends ;  but  this  was  a  \-enial  fault,  pardonable 
in  view  of  his  extreme  agitation.    The  serious 
matter  was  his  intimation  that  the  draft  justi- 
fied the  riot,  and  that  if  the  rioters  would  cease 
fix)m  their  violence  the  draft  would  be  stopped.^ 
He  issued  two  proclamations  on  the  14th,  the 
one  mildly  condemning  the  riot  and  calling 
upon  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  retire  to  their 
homes  and  employments,  and  the  other,  some- 
what sterner  in  tone,  declaring  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  warning  all  who  might  resist  the 
State  authorities  of  their  liability  to  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  law.  It  is  questionable  if  the 
rioters  ever  heard  of  the  proclamations,  and  if 
they  did  the  eftect  of  these  official  utterances 
was  entirely  nullified  by  the  governor's  sympa- 
thetic speeches.    The  riots  came  to  a  bloody 
close  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  fourth  day. 
A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  -  met  the  princi- 
pal body  of  rioters  at  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  street,  killed  thirteen  and  wounded  eighteen 
more,  taking  some  dozens  of  prisoners.    The 
fire  of  passion  had  burned  itself  out  by  this  time, 
and  the  tired  mob,  now  thoroughly  dominated,* 
slunk  away  to  its  hiding-places.     During  that 
night  and  the  next  day  the  militia  were  return- 
ing from  Pennsylvania,  several  regiments  of 
veterans  arrived  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  once  more  secured. 
The  rioters  had  kept  the  city  in  terror  for  four 
days  and  had  destroyed  two  millions  of  prop- 
erty.  For  several  days  afterwards  arrests  went 
on,  and  many  of  the  wounded  law-breakers  died 
in  their  retreats,  afraid  to  call  for  assistance. 

There  were  unimportant  disturbances  in 
other  places  which  were  speedily  jjut  down  by 
the  local  authorities,  but,  as  Mr.  Greeley  says  : 
"  in  no  single  instance  was  there  a  riot  in- 
cited by  drafting  wherein  Americans  by  birth 
bore  any  considerable  part,  nor  in  which  the 
great  body  of  the  actors  were  not  born  Euro- 
peans, and  generally  of  recent  importation." 
The  part  taken  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  this 
occurrence  gave  rise  to  various  comments. 
He  placarded  about  the  city  on  the  i6th  of 


colonel's  announcing  a  suspension  of  the  draft.  'lh_ 
draft  harl  already  l>een  stopried  l>y  violence.  The  an- 
nouncement  was  urged  by  the  governor  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  allay  the  excitement;  but  this 


July  an  address  "  to  the  men  of  New  York  who 
are  now  called  in  many  papers  rioters,"  inviting 
them  to  come  tq  his  house  and  let  him  talk  to 
them,  assuring   them   of  immunity  from   the 
p^olice  in  going  and  coming.  "  You  who  are 
Cathohcs,"    the    address   concluded,    "or  as  j 
many  of  you  as  are,  have  a  right  to  visit  your   ] 
bishop  without  molestation."  On  the  17th,  at    ! 
2  o'clock,  a  crowd  of  four  or  five  thousand   j 
persons  assembled  in  front  of  the  Archbishop's 
residence,^  and  the  venerable  prelate,  clad  in 
his  purple  robes  and  full  canonical  attire,  ap- 
peared at  the  window  and  made  a  strange    ; 
speech  to  the  mob,  half  jocular  and  half  ear- 
nest, alternately  pleading,  cajoling,  and  warn- 
ing them.    He  told  them  that  he  "did  not 
see  a  riotous  face  among  them."    He  did  not 
accuse  them  of  having  done  anything  wrong. 
He  said  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  defend 
his  house  or  his  shanty  at  the  risk  of  his  life ; 
that  they  had  no  cause  to  complain,  "  as  Irish- 
men and  Catholics,"  against  the  Government; 
and  aftectionately  suggested  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  for  them  to  retire  to  their  homes 
and  keep  out  of  danger.    He  begged  them  to 
be  quiet  in  the  name  of  Ireland  — "  Ireland, 
that  ne^•er  committed  a  single  act  of  cruelty    : 
until  she  was  oppressed ;  Ireland,  that  has  been    I 
the  mother  of  heroes  and  of  poets,  but  never 
the  mother  of  cowards."  The  crowd  greeted 
his  speech  with  uproarious  applause  and  quietly 
dispersed. 

The  number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
during  the  riots  has  never  been  ascertained. 
The  mortality  statistics  for  that  week  and  the 
week  succeeding  show  an  increase  of  five  or 
six  hundred  over  the  average.  Governor  Sey- 
mour estimated  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  at  one  thousand. 

Naturally,  in  such  days  of  terror  and  anger, 
there  were  not  wanting   those  who  asserted 
that  the  riots  were  the  result  and  the  manifes-    j 
tation  of  a  widespread  treasonable  conspiracy    ' 
involving   leading  Democrats  at  the    North. 
The  President  received  many  letters  to  this 
effect,  one  relating  the  alleged  confession  of  a 
well-known  ])olitician,  who,  overcome  with  agi- 
tation and  remorse,  had  in  the  presence  of  the    | 
editors  of  the  "  Tribune  "  divulged  the  com-    ' 
j>licity  of  Seymour  and  others  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  emeute.'^    But  he  placed  no  reliance 
upon  the  story,  and  there  was  in  fact  no  foun- 
dation for  it.    With  all  his  desire  to  injure  the 
Administration,  Governor  Seymour  had  not  the 
material  of  an  insurrectionist  in  his  composi- 

was,  under  the  circumstances,  making  a  concession  to 
the  mob,  and  endangering  the  successful  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  [Ceneral  J.  B.  Fry,  "New  York 
and  the  Conscription  of  1863."] 

2  Of  the  I2di  Regulars,  under  Captain  Putman. 
•^  Corner  of  Madison  A  venue  and  Thirty-sixth  streetr 
'*  J.  K.  Cilmore  to  Lincoln,  July  17,  1S63.    MS. 
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tion,  and  when  the  riot  came  his  excitement 
and  horror  was  the  best  proof  that  he  had  not 
expected  it. 

The  scenes  of  violence  in  New  York  were 
not  repeated  anywhere  else,  if  we  except  a 
slight  disturbance  in  Boston,  but  the  ferment 
of  opposition  was  so  general  as  to  give  great 
disquietude  to  many  friends  of  the  Go\ernment 
throughout  the  country.  Leading  Unionists  in 
Philadel[)hia,  fearing  a  riot  there,  besought  the 
President  by  mail  and  telegraph  to  stop  the 
draft.  In  Chicago  a  similar  appeal  was  made, 
and  by  recruitment  and  volunteering  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  draft  was  avoided  in  Illinois  until 
the  next  year. 

No  provision  of  the  enrollment  law  excited 
such  ardent  opposition  as  that  which  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  its  rigors  — 
the  provision  exempting  drafted  men  from  ser- 
vice upon  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
"  The  rich  man's  money  against  the  poor  man's 
blood"  was  a  cry  from  which  no  demagogue 
could  refrain,  and  it  was  this  which  contributed 
most  powerfully  to  rouse  the  unthinking  masses 
against  the  draft.    The  money  paid  for  exemp- 
tions was  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
vost-Marshal General,  for  the  raising  of  recruits 
and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  draft. 
It  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum — twenty-sjx 
milhons  of  dollars.    After  all  expenses  were  paid 
there  was  a  balance  of  nine  millions  left  to  the 
credit  of  the  Bureau  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  exemption  fund  was  swelled 
by  the  action  of  county  and  municipal  author- 
ities, especially  by  those  of  New  York,  Avho  in 
the  flurry  succeeding  the  riots  passed  in  great 
haste  an  ordinance  to  pay  the  commutation 
for  drafted  men  of  the  poorer  class.    A  certain 
impetus  was  given  to  volunteering  also,  but 
the  money  came  in  faster  than  the  men ;  and 
in  June,  1864,  the  Provost-Marshal  General 
reported  that  out  of  some  14,000  drafted  men 
7000  were  exempted  for  various  reasons  and 
5000  paid  money  commutation.    This  state- 
ment was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  commuta- 
tion clause  be  repealed.    This  was  done  ^  after 
a  hot   discussion  which    exhibited  a  curious 
change  of  front  on  the  question,  Messrs.  Sauls- 
bury,  Richardson,  and  other  Democrats  ener- 
getically opposing  the  repeal,  and  making  it 
the  occasion  for  as  bitter  attacks  on  the  Admin- 
istration as  those  which  liad  been  for  a  year 
directed  against  the  law.^ 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities  to  raise  and  maintain  their 
army.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
methods  and  results  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

1  Law  approved  July  4,  1864. 

2  "Congressional  Globe,"  June  23,  1864. 


The  methods  of  the  Confederates  were  far  more 
prompt  and  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the 
National  Government,  while  the  results  attained 
were  so  much  less  satisfactory  that  their  failure 
in  this  respect  brought  about  the  final  catas- 
trophe of  their  enter[)rise.    They  began  the  war 
with  forces  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  those 
of  the  Nation.   Before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
their  Congress  had  authorized  the  raising  of  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  Mr.  Davis  had  called 
into  service  36,900  men,  more  than  twice  the 
army  of  the  United  States ;  and  immediately 
after  beginning  hostilities  he  called  for  32,000 
more.    On  the  8th  of  May  the  Confederate 
Congress  gave   Mr.   Davis  almost  unlimited 
power  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  with- 
out regard  to  place  of  enlistment,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  was  relieved  by  statute  of  the 
delays  and  limitations  of  formal  calls,  and  all 
power  of  appointments  to  commissions  was 
placed  in  his  hands.    So  that,  while  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  the  most  punctilious  re- 
spect was  paid  by  the  National  executive  and 
legislature  to  the  rights  of  the  loyal  States  in 
the  matter  of  recruitment,  the  States  which 
had  seceded,  on  the  pretext  of  preserving  their 
autonomy,  speedily  gave  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  a  military  dictator.    In  December, 
1 86 1,  the  term  of  enlistment  was  changed  from 
one  to  three  years,  the  pitiful  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  being  given  as  compensation.  During  all 
that  winter  recruiting  languished,  and  several 
statutes  continually  increasing  in  severity  were 
passed  with  little  effect;  and  on  the  i6th  of 
April,  1862,  the  Confederate  Congress  passed 
a  sweeping  measure  of  universal  conscription, 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  and  place  in 
the  military  service  for  three  years,  unless  the 
war  should  end  sooner,  "  all  white  men  who 
are  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  years,"  not  legally  exempt 
from  service;   and  arbitrarily  lengthening  to 
three  years  the  terms  of  those  already  enlisted.  A 
law  so  stringent  was  of  course  impossible  of  per- 
fect execution.  Under  the  clamor  and  ])anic  of 
their  constituencies  the  Confederate  Congress 
passed,  repealed,  and  modified  various  schemes 
of  exemption  intended  to  permit  the  ordinary 
routine  of  civil  life  to  pursue  its  course,  but 
great  confusion  and  heart-burnings  arose  from 
every  effort  which  was  made  to  ease  the  work- 
ings of  the  inexorable  machine.    The  question 
of  overseers  of  plantations  was  one  especially 
difficult  to  treat.   The  law  of  the  nth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  exempted  one  man  for  every  planta- 
tion of  twenty  negroes.  This  system  was  further 
extended  from  time  to  time,  but  owners  of  slaves 
were  obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  each  exemption.    By  one  statute  it  was  pro- 
\ided  that  on  plantations  where  these  exemp- 
tions were  granted  the  exempt  should  pay  two 
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hundred  pounds  of  meat  for  every  able-bodied 
slave  on  the  plantation.  Gradually  all  exemp- 
tions as  of  right  were  legislated  away  and  the 
whole  subject  left  to  t"he  discretion  of  the 
executive,  which  vastiy  increased  his  power  and 
his  unpopularity.  It  finally  rested  upon  him  to 
say  how  many  editors,  ministers,  railroad  en- 
gineers, and  expressmen  were  absolutely  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  current  of  life  in  the 
business  of  the  country. 

The  limit  of  age  was  constantly  extended. 
In  September,  1S62,  an  act  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  call  into 
service  all  white  men  resident  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  ; 
and  in  February,  1864,  another  law  included 
all  between  17  and  50,  which  gave  occasion 
to  Grant  for  his  celebrated  mot — afterwards 
credited  by  him  to  General  Buder — that  the 
Confederates  were  robbing  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  to  fill  their  armies. 

Severe  and  drastic  as  were  these  laws,  and 
unrelenting  as  was  the  insurrectionary  Govern- 
ment in  their  execution,  they  were  not  carried 
out  with  anything  like  the  system  and  thor- 


oughness which  characterized  the  action  of  the 
National  authorities.  The  Confederate  generals 
were  constantly  complaining  that  they  got  no 
recruits,  or  not  enough  to  supply  the  waste  of 
campaigns.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1864,  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Conscription  at  Rich- 
mond made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
painting  in  the  darkest  colors  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  him  in  getting  soldiers  into  the 
ranks,  though  he  had  all  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions he  needed  and  there  were  men  enough  in 
the  country.  He  said,  and  in  these  words  con- 
fessed that  the  system  had  failed  and  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  revolt  was  now  but  a  question  of  time  : 

The  results  indicate  this  grave  consideration  for 
the  Government,  that  fresh  material  for  the  armies 
can  no  longer  be  estimated  as  an  element  of  future 
calculation  for  their  increase,  and  that  necessity 
demands  the  invention  of  devices  for  keeping  in  the 
ranks  the  men  now  borne  on  the  rolls.  The  stern 
revocation  of  all  details,  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  State  claiming  large  bodies  of  able-bodied  men, 
and  the  accretions  by  age  are  now  almost  the  only 
unexhaustedsourcesof  supply.  For  conscription  from 
the  general  population  the  functions  of  this  bureau 
may  cease  with  the  termination  of  the  year  1864. 


(AFTEK     the      STKHI,    I'I.ATK     ENfiRAVKD    BV    C.    TURNKR     I'K<JM     THK    I'AINJINC,    HY    JOHN 
SIMPSON.        PUBLISHED     BV.W.     KENNETH.) 
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TEMPTATION. 
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I  COME  to  try  man's  weakness  or  his  strength 
Yet  honor  need  not  droop  nor  virtue  fall : 
I  wait  on  God;  and  so  may  rise  at  length, 
The  whitest,  strongest  angel  of  them  all. 


Edith  Willis  Linn. 
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CLOSING    SCENES    OF   THE    WAR   DRAMA. 

N  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  March,  1865,  Washington 
saw  many  signs  of  a  collapse 
of  the  rebellion.  The  Con- 
federate army  appeared  to 
be  badly  deinoralized,  and 
deserters,  who  arrived  con- 
stantly ui  large  numbers,  reported  that  men 
from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Caro- 
linas  could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  heart 
in  a  fight  which  then  seemed  only  for  the  de- 
fense of  Virginia,  while  their  own  States  were 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  Union.  During 
the  month  of  March  more  than  3000  deserters 
were  received  at  Washington,  and  great  num- 
bers were  quartered  at  Fort  Monroe,  Annapo- 
lis, and  other  points  nearer  the  lines,  where 
they  were  put  to  work  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  or  in  the  naval  service.  One  cu- 
riosity of  the  times  was  a  Confederate  regimen- 
tal band  which  had  deserted  in  a  body  with  its 
instruments,  and  was  allowed  to  march  through 
the  streets  of  the  national  capital  playing 
Union  airs.  This  was  one  of  the  oddest  signs 
of  the  final  break-up.  People  recalled  a  story, 
told  by  Hooker,  that  when  the  Union  army 
scaled  and  occupied  Lookout  Mountain,  a 
rebel  sentry  on  duty  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  precipices  saw  our  men  pile  up 
in  solid  masses  over  steeps  which  had  been 
thought  inaccessible,  and  was  so  surprised  that 
he  forgot  to  run,  but  stood  with  feet  rooted  to 
the  spot,  watching  the  Union  force  climbing 
up,  and  streaming  past  him,  and  driving  the 
enemy  far  to  the  rear,  until  he  was  left  alone,  a 
statue  of  amazement.  Recovering  himself  at 
last,  he  threw  down  his  musket,  stripped  off  his 
rebel-gray  jacket,  stood  on  them  both,  and, 
looking  far  off  to  the  sunny  South,  stretched 
out  as  a  map  below  him,  said,  "  How  are  you. 
Southern  Confederacy  ?  " 

But,  notwithstanding  such  indications  of  a 
collapse  of  the  rebellion,  at  this  very  time  many 
Northern  Union  newspapers,  led  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  others  of  his  stamp,  were  demand- 
ing that  appeals  should  be  made  to  the  South- 
em  people  "  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  and 
the  waste  of  treasure,"  and  that  some  message 
shouldbe  sent  to  the  Southerners  "  so  terse  that 


it  will  surely  be  circulated,  and  so  lucid  that  it 
cannot  be  misconstrued  or  perverted,"  by  way 
of  an  invitation  to  cease  fighting.  Curiously 
enough,  the  nearer  the  time  came  for  a  final  sur- 
render, the  more  fervid  was  the  demand  for 
negotiation  and  appeal  from  the  unreasonable 
radicals  in  the  ranks  of  Northern  Unionists. 
But  all  this  was  soon  to  end;  and  while  a 
small  party  was  asking,  "  Why  not  negotiate  ?  " 
the  downfall  came. 

The  army  of  Grant  had  been  enveloping 
Petersburg  on  March  28  and  29,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  3  word  was  re- 
ceived in  Washington  from  President  Lincoln 
at  City  Point  that  that  city  had  been  evacuated, 
and  that  our  army  was  pushing  into  it,  sweeping 
around  it,  and  pursuing  the  flying  squadrons 
of  Lee.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven  in  that  forenoon 
came  a  despatch  to  the  War  Department  from 
General  Weitzel,  dated  at  Richmond,  announ- 
cing the  fall  of  the. Confederate  capital.  It  was 
not  many  minutes  before  the  news  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Washington,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, at  first  doubted,  was  speedily  made  pos- 
itive by  the  circulation  of  thousands  of  news- 
paper" extras  "  containing  the  news  in  bulletins 
issued  from  the  War  Department.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  time  the  city  was  ablaze  with  an  ex- 
citement the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before, 
and  everybody  who  had  a  piece  of  bunting 
spread  it  to  the  breeze ;  and  from  one  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenueto  the  other  the  air  seemed 
to  burn  with  the  bright  hues  of  the  flag.  The 
sky  was  shaken  by  a  grand  salute  of  800  guns, 
fired  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War — 300  for 
Petersburg  and  500  for  Richmond.  Almost  by 
magic  the  streets  were  crowded  with  hosts  of 
people,  talking,  laughing,  hurrahing,  and  shout- 
ing in  the  fullness  of  their  joy.  Men  embraced 
one  another,  "  treated  "  one  another,  made  up 
old  quarrels,  renewed  old  friendships,  marched 
through  the  streets  arm  in  arm,  singing  and 
chatting  in  that  happy  sort  of  abandon  which 
characterizes  people  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  and  universal  happiness.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  full  of  the  intoxication  of  joy.  The 
departments  of  the  Government  and  many 
stores  and  private  offices  were  closed  for  the 
day,  and  hosts  of  hard-worked  clerks  had  their 
full  share  of  the  general  holiday.  ]3ands  of  mu- 
sic, apparently  without  any  special  direction  or 
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formal  call,  paraded  the  streets,  and  boomed 
and  blared  from  every  public  place,  vmtil  the 
air  was  resonant  with  the  expression  of  the 
popular  jubilation  in  all  the  national  airs,  not 
forgetting  "  Dixie,"  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered. President  Lincoln  afterward  declared  to 
be  among  the  spoils  of  war. 

The  American  habit  of  speech-making  was 
never  before  so  conspicuously  exemplified. 
Wherever  any  man  was  found  who  could  make 
a  speech,  or  who  thought  he  could  make  a 
speech,  there  a  speech  was  made;  and  a  great 
many  who  had  never  before  made  one  found 
themselves  thrust  upon  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
sovereigns  who  demanded  of  them  something 
by  way  of  jubilant  oratory.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  oft'hand  addresses  extorted  by  the  en- 
thusiastic crowds  was  that  of  Secretary  Stanton, 
who  \vas  called  upon  at  the  War  Department 
by  an  eager  multitude  clamorous  for  more  de- 
tails and  for  a  speech.  The  great  War  Secre- 
tary, for  once  in  his  life  so  overcome  by  emotion 
that  he  could  not  speak  continuously,  said  this : 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens  :  In  this  great 
hour  of  triumph  my  heart,  as  well  as  yours,  is 
penetrated  with  gratitude  to  Almiglity  God  for 
his  deliverance  of  the  nation.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  President,  to  the  army  and  navy, 
to  the  great  commanders  by  sea  and  land,  to 
the  gallant  officers  and  men  who  have  periled 
their  lives  upon  the  battle-field,  and  drenched 
the  soil  with  their  blood.  Henceforth  all  com- 
miseration and  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
wounded,  the  maimed,  and  the  suffering,  who 
bear  the  marks  of  their  great  sacrifices  in  the 
mighty  struggle.  Let  us  humbly  offer  up  our 
thanks  to  divine  Providence  for  his  care  over 
us,  and  beseech  him  to  guide  and  govern  us 
in  our  duties  hereafter,  as  he  has  carried  us 
forward  to  victory ;  to  teach  us  how  to  be  hum- 
ble in  the  midst  of  triumph,  how  to  be  just  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  and  to  help  us  secure  the 
foundations  of  this  republic,  soaked  as  they 
have  been  in  blood,  so  that  it  shall  live  for  ever 
and  ever.  Let  us  not  forget  the  laboring  mil- 
lions in  other  lands,  who  in  this  struggle  have 
given  us  their  sympathies,  their  aid,  and  their 
prayers;  and  let  us  bid  them  rejoice  with  us 
in  our  great  triumph.  Then,  having  done  this, 
'  let  us  trust  the  future  to  him  who  will  guide  us 
as  heretofore,  according  to  his  own  good  will." 
Nearly  every  line  of  this  address  was  punc- 
tuated with  applause. 

The  Secretary  then  read  Grant's  despatch, 
announcing  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  the 
fact  that  the  city  was  on  fire,  upon  which  the 
Secretary  asked  the  crowd  what  they  would  re- 
ply to  Grant.  Some  cried,  "  Let  her  bum  !  " 
others, "  Bum  it!  bum  it ! "  but  one  voice  shouted, 
"  Hold  Richmond  for  the  Northern  mudsills  I " 
which  sally  was   received  with  considerable 


laughter.  Mr.  Stanton  introduced  to  the  crowd 
Willie  Kettles,  a  bright  Vermont  boy  about 
fourteen  years  old,  an  operator  in  the  tele- 
graph-room of  the  War  Office,  who  had  been 
the  fortunate  recipient  of  the  important  de- 
spatch announcing  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
Of  course  the  crowd  wanted  a  speech  from  the 
lad,  who  discreetly  held  his  tongue,  and  bowed 
with  modesty.  Secretary  Seward,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  War  Department  to  hear 
the  news,  was  espied  and  called  out,  and  he 
made  a  little  address  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  always  been  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
cabinet,  particularly  in  the  War  Dei^artment, 
and  that  recent  events  proved  that  he  was 
right.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  started  to  go  to 
'  the  front '  the  other  day,  and  when  I  got 
to  City  Point  they  told  me  it  was  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  told  it  was 
not  there  but  somewhere  else,  and  when  I  get 
back  I  am  told  by  the  Secretary  that  it  is  at 
Petersburg;  but  before  I  can  realize  that,  I  am 
told  again  that  it  is  at  Richmond,  and  west 
of  that.  Now  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
I  ought  to  think  of  such  a  Secretary  of  War 
as  this."  The  crowds  continually  circulated 
through  the  city,  and  from  a  building  near 
the  War  Department  Senator  Nye  of  Nevada 
and  Preston  King  of  New  York  spoke,  and 
at  Willard's  Hotel  General  Butler,  Green 
Clay  Smith  of  Kentucky,  and  Vice-President 
Johnson  responded  to  the  eager  and  uproarious 
demand.  The  day  of  jubilee  did  not  end  with 
the  day,  but  rejoicing  and  cheering  were  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night.  Many  illuminated 
their  houses,  and  bands  were  still  playing, 
and  leading  men  and  public  officials  were 
serenaded  all  over  the  city.  There  are  always 
hosts  of  people  who  drown  their  joys  ef- 
fectually in  the  flowing  bowl,  and  Washington 
on  April  3  was  full  of  those.  Thousands  be- 
sieged thedrinking-saloons,champagnepopped 
everywhere,  and  a  more  liquorish  crowd  was 
never  seen  in  Washington  than  on  that  night. 
Many  and  many  a  man  of  years  of  habitual 
sobriety  seemed  to  think  it  a  patriotic  duty  to 
"  get  full  "  on  that  eventful  night,  and  not  only 
so,  but  to  advertise  the  fact  of  fullness  as  widely 
as  possible.  I  saw  one  big,  sedate  ^"ermonter, 
chief  of  an  executive  bureau,  standing  on  the 
corner  of  F  and  Fourteenth  streets,  with  owl- 
ish gravity  giving  away  fifty-cent  "  shin-plas- 
ters "  (fractional  currency)  to  every  colored 
person  who  came  past  him,  brokenly  saying 
with  each  gift,  "  Babylon  has  fallen !  " 

On  the  night  of  April  4,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendadon  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
city  was  generally  illuminated.  All  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  a  great  proportion  of  private 
residences  and  business  houses  were  alight 
with  fireworks  and  illuminations  of  every  de- 
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scription.  The  War  Department  was  gor- 
geously decorated  with  a  mass  of  flags,  the 
windows  were  filled  with  lights,  and  a  huge 
transparency  of  patriotic  devices  crowned  the 
portico.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Winder  building  (occupied  by 
the  Government),  the  White  House,  and  the 
State  and  Treasury  buildings.  Secretary  Seward 
was  the  author  of  a  much-admired  motto  over 
the  portico  of  the  State  Department,  which 
read :  "  At  home  Union  is  order,  and  Union  is 
peace.  Abroad  Union  is  strength,  and  strength 
is  peace."  Over  another  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing was:  "Peace  and  good  will  to  all  nations, 
but  no  entangling  alliances  and  no  foreign  in- 
tervention." The  Treasury  had  over  its  chief 
entrance  a  huge  transparency  which  was  a 
tolerable  imitation  of  a  ten-dollar,  interest- 
bearing  United  States  note,  with  a  mammoth 
facsimile  of  Treasurer  Spinner's  signature  in  all 
its  unique  ugliness.  The  Treasury  motto  was : 
"  U.  S.  Greenbacks  and  U.  S.  Grant.  Grant 
gives  the  greenbacks  a  metallic  ring." 

With  that  wonderful  adaptability  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  people,  Rich- 
mond was  no  sooner  in  our  hands  than  all 
the  machinery  of  war,  transportation,  and  sub- 
sistence began  to  tend  thither,  and  orders 
were  at  once  carried  out  to  rebuild  railroads, 
equip  steamboat  lines,  and  put  up  piers  and 
bridges,  so  that  in  a  few  days  Washington  was 
in  regular  communication  with  Richmond,  and 
that  city  was  used  as  a  base  of  supplies  against 
whatever  of  rebeUion  might  be  left  in  arms. 
The  Orange  and  Alexandria  route  to  Rich- 
mond was  at  once  reestablished,  although  for 
the  time  being  the  line  of  transportation  was 
from  Washington  via  Acquia  Creek  and  Fred- 
ericksburg. Steamers  were  at  once  despatched 
from  Washington  to  Richmond  with  hospital 
supplies,  and  a  United  States  mail  agent  took 
possession  of  the  Richmond  post-office ;  and 
while  Washington  was  celebrating  the  down- 
fall of  the  rebel  capital,  the  General  Post-office 
received  its  first  regular  mail  from  the  captured 
city.  Governor  Peirpoint,  who,  as  Senator  Sum- 
ner picturesquely  said,  had  been  carrying  the 
State  government  of  loyal  Virginia  in  his  trou- 
sers pocket  for  several  years,  announced  that 
the  peripatetic  ark  of  the  government  finally 
rested  in  its  proper  seat ;  and  so  the  "  Common 
Council  of  Alexandria,"  as  Sumner  had  con- 
temptuously styled  the  loyal  legislature  of 
Virginia,  was  once  more  holding  sittings  in 
Richmond. 

But  greater  things  were  yet  to  come.  Most 
people  were  sleeping  soundly  in  their  beds 
when,  at  daylight  on  the  rainy  morning  of  April 
lo,  1865,  a  great  boom  startlcfl  the  misty  air  of 
Washington,  shaking  the  very  earth,  and  break- 
ing the  windows  of  houses  about  Lafayette 


Square,  and  moving  the  inhabitants  of  that 
aristocratic  locality  to  say  once  more  that  they 
would  be  glad  when  Union  victories  were 
done  with,  or  should  be  celebrated  elsewhere. 
Boom !  boom  !  went  the  guns,  until  five  hun- 
dred were  fired.  A  few  people  got  up  in 
the  chill  twilight  of  the  morning,  and  raced 
about  in  the  mud  to  learn  what  the  good  news 
might  be,  while  others  formed  a  procession 
and  resumed  their  parades, — no  dampness,  no 
fatigue,  being  sufficient  to  depress  their  ardor. 
But  many  placidly  lay  abed,  well  knowing  that 
only  one  military  event  could  cause  all  this 
mighty  pother  in  the  air  of  Washington ;  and 
if  their  nap  in  the  gray  dawn  was  disturbed 
with  dreams  of  guns  and  of  terms  of  armies 
surrendered  to  Grant  by  Lee,  they  awoke  later 
to  read  of  these  in  the  daily  papers ;  for  this 
was  Secretary  Stanton's  way  of  telling  the  peo- 
ple that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had 
at  last  laid  down  its  arms,  and  that  peace  had 
come  again. 

But  the  great  news  had  really  reached  Wash- 
ington the  night  before  (Palm  Sunday),  and  a 
few  newspaper  men  and  others  of  late  habits, 
who  were  up  through  the  darkness  and  the 
dampness  of  those  memorable  hours,  had  sent 
the  glad  tidings  all  over  the  Union  from  Maine 
to  Cahfornia,  and  had  then  unbent  themselves 
in  a  private  and  exclusive  jollification.  When 
the  capital  was  broad  awake,  and  had  taken 
in  the  full  value  of  the  news,  the  fever-heat 
that  had  fired  the  city  on  the  day  after  the 
fall  of  Richmond  did  not  return.  Popular 
feeling  had  culminated  then,  and  after  that 
great  event  there  was  nothing  that  could  sur- 
prise us,  not  even  if  "Jeff"  Davis  himself  had 
come  to  Washington  to  surrender.  The  streets 
were  shockingly  muddy,  but  were  all  alive  with 
people  singing  and  cheering,  carrying  flags,  and 
saluting  everybody,  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  speeches.  General  Butler  was  called  out, 
among  others,  and  he  made  a  speech  full  of 
surprising  liberality  and  generosity  toward  the 
enemy.  The  departments  gave  another  holi- 
day to  their  clerks;  so  did  many  business  firms; 
and  the  Treasury  employees  assembled  in  the 
great  corridor  of  their  building  and  sang  "  Old 
Hundredth  "  with  thrilling,  even  tear-compell- 
ing effect.  Then  they  marched  in  a  body  across 
the  grounds  to  the  White  House,  where  the 
President  was  at  breakfast,  and  serenaded  him 
with  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

As  the  forenoon  wore  on,  an  impromptu  pro- 
cession came  up  from  the  navy-yard,  dragging 
six  boat-howitzers,  which  were  fired  through 
the  streets  as  they  rolled  on.  This  crowd,  rein- 
forced by  the  hurrahing  legions  alongthe  route, 
speedily  swelled  to  enormous  proportions,  and 
filled  the  whole  area  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  where  guns  were  fired  and  bands  played 
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while*  the  multitude  waited  for  a  speech.  The 
young  hope  of  the  house  of  Lincoln — "Tad  " — 
made  his  appearance  at  the  well-known  win- 
dow from  which  the  President  always  spoke, 
and  was  received  with  great  shouts  of  applause, 
whereupon  he  waved  a  captured  rebel  flag,  to 
the  uproarious  delight  of  the  sovereign  people 
below.  When  Lincoln  came  to  the  window 
shordy  after,  the  scene  before  him  was  one  of 
the  wildest  confusion.  It  seemed  impossible 
for  men  adequately  to  express  their  feelings. 
They  fairly  yelled  with  delight,  threw  up  their 
hats  again  and  again,  or  threw  up  one  another's 
hats,  and  screamed  like  mad.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  White  House  the  surface  of  that 
crowd  looked  like  an  agitated  sea  of  hats, 
faces,  and  arms.  Quiet  being  restored,  the  Pres- 
ident briefly  congratulated  the  people  on  the 
occasion  which  called  out  such  unrestrained  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  that  as  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  a  more  formal  celebration,  he 
would  defer  his  remarks  until  that  occasion; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say 
then  if  it  is  all  dribbled  out  of  me  now,"  He 
said  that  as  the  good  old  tune  of  "  Dixie  "  had 
been  captured  on  the  9th  of  April,  he  had  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  its  ownership  to  the  At- 
torney-General, who  had  decided  that  that  tune 
was  now  our  lawful  property ;  and  he  asked  that 
the  band  should  play  it,  which  was  done  with 
a  will,  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  following.  Then  the 
President  proposed  three  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  ofiicers  and  men  under  him, 
then  three  cheers  for  the  navy,  all  of  which 
were  given  heartily,  the  President  leading  oft", 
waving  his  hand  ;  and  the  laughing,  joyous 
crowd  dispersed. 

The  special  celebration  to  which  Lincoln 
referred  was  that  of  the  nth  of  April,  when, 
in  answer  to  the  customary  serenade,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  long  and  formal  speech.  All  of 
the  government  buildings  were  again  illumi- 
nated, and  the  people,  almost  with  unanimity, 
followed  the  example.  The  night  was  misty, 
and  the  exhibition  was  a  splendid  one.  The 
reflection  of  the  illuminated  dome  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  moist  air  was  remarked  as 
being  especially  fine ;  it  was  seen  many  miles 
away.  Arlington  House,  across  the  river,  the 
old  home  of  Lee,  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
rockets  and  colored  lights  blazed  on  the  lawn, 
where  ex-slaves  by  the  thousand  sang  "  The 
Year  of  Jubilee." 

The  notable  feature  of  the  evening,  of  course, 
was  the  President's  speech,  delivered  to  an 
immense  throng  of  people,  who,  with  bands, 
banners,  and  loud  huzzas,  poured  into  the  semi- 
circular avenue  in  front  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. After  repeated  calls,  loud  and  enthusiastic, 
the  President  appeared  at  the  window,  which 
was  a  signal  for  a  great  outburst.    There  was 


something  terrible  in  theenthusiasm  with  which 
the  beloved  Chief  Magistrate  was  received. 
Cheers  upon  cheers,  wave  after  wave  of  ap- 
plause, rolled  up,  the  President  patiently  stand- 
ing quiet  until  it  was  all  over.  The  speech  was 
longer  than  most  people  had  expected,  and  of 
a  different  character.  It  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  policy  of  reconstruction 
which  had  been  outlined  by  him  in  previous 
public  documents.  1 1  began  with  the  words,  now 
classic,  "  We  meet  this  evening,  not  in  sorrow, 
but  in  gladness  of  heart.  The  evacuation  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of 
a  righteous  and  speedy  peace,  whose  joyous 
expression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  however,  he  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a  na- 
tional thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and 
will  be  duly  promulgated.  Nor  must  those 
whose  harder  part  gave  us  the  cause  of  re- 
joicing be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not 
be  parceled  out  with  others.  I  myself  was  near 
the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  trans- 
mitting much  of  the  good  news  to  you,  but  no 
part  of  the  honor  for  plan  or  execution  is  mine. 
To  General  Grant,  his  skilful  officers  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navystood  ready, 
but  was  not  in  reach  to  take  active  part." 

While  the  crowd  was  assembling  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  before  the  President  went  up-stairs 
to  the  window  from  which  he  was  to  speak,  I  was 
with  him,  and  noticed  that  his  speech  was  writ- 
ten out,  and  that  he  carried  a  roll  of  manuscript 
in  his  hand.  He  explained  that  this  was  a  pre- 
caution to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  criticisms 
which  had  sometimes  been  made  by  fastidious 
persons  upon  his  off-hand  addresses.  Senator 
Sumner,  it  maybe  remembered,  had  objected  to 
the  President's  using  on  a  former  occasion  the 
expression,  "The  rebels  turned  tail  and  ran," 
as  being  undignified  from  the  lips  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Lincoln  recalled 
that  criticism  with  a  smile.  From  a  point  of 
concealment  behind  the  window  drapery  I  held 
a  light  while  he  read,  dropping  the  pages  of  his 
written  speech  one  by  one  upon  the  floor  as 
he  finished  them.  Little  Tad,  who  found  the 
crowd  no  longer  res])onsive  to  his  antics,  had 
now  sought  the  chief  point  of  attraction,  and 
scrambled  around  on  the  floor,  importuning 
his  father  to  give  him  "  another,"  as  he  col- 
lected the  sheets  of  paper  fluttering  from  the 
President's  hand.  Outside  was  a  vast  sea  of 
faces,  illuminated  by  the  lights  that  burned 
in  the  festal  array  of  the  White  House,  and 
stretching  far  out  into  the  misty  darkness.  It 
was  a  silent,  intent,  and  perhaps  surprised  mul- 
titude. Within  stood  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of 
the  President,  deeply  thoughtful,  intent  upon 
the  elucidation  of  the  policy  which  should  be 
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pursued  toward  the  South.  That  this  was  not 
the  sort  of  speech  which  the  mukitude  had  ex- 
pected is  tolerably  certain.  In  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  as  the  patriotic  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
great  people,  Lincoln  appeared  to  think  only  of 
the  great  problem  then  pressing  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment—  a  problem  which  would  demand 
the  highest  statesmanship,  the  greatest  wisdom, 
and  the  firmest  generosity. 

I  have  said  that  some  of  Lincoln's  more 
fastidious  critics  had  objected  to  certain  of 
his  oftTiand  phrases,  which  readily  took  with 
the  multitude,  and  which  more  graphically 
conveved  his  meaning  than  those  commonly 
used  bv  the  scholars.  Against  advice,  he  had, 
in  a  fonnal  message  to  Congress,  adhered  to 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  sugar-coated  pill."  He 
argued  that  the  time  would  probably  never 
come  when  the  American  people  would  not 
understand  what  a  sugar-coated  pill  was  ;  and 
on  this  historic  occasion  he  used  another  fa- 
vorite figure  of  his  when  he  said,  "  Concede 
that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only 
to  what  it  should  be  as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl, 
we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the 
egg  than  smashing  it."  But  it  turned  out  that 
Senator  Sumner,  for  one,  was  no  better  pleased 
^nth  this  metaphor  than  he  had  been  with 
others  on  previous  occasions;  for  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Lieber  of  Philadelphia,  next  day,  he 
wTOte :  '•  The  President's  speech,  and  other 
things,  augur  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the 
future,  with  hot  controversy.  Alas!  alas!"  And 
still  later  in  that  year,  Sumner  said :  "  The  eggs 
of  crocodiles  can  produce  only  crocodiles,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  eggs  laid  by  military 
power  can  be  hatched  into  an  American  State." 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  the  grave 
has  long  since  closed  over  the  President  and 
the  senators  who  opposed  his  policy  and  his 
judgment.  Posterity  has  vindicated  the  wis- 
dom of  Lincoln,  and  has  dealt  charitably  with 
the  errors  of  those  who  in  their  day  lacked  that 
charity  which  is  now  entreated  of  mankind  for 
them.  That  they  meant  well,  that  they  were 
patriotic,  that  they  were  sincere,  no  man  can 
doubt ;  but  as  we  turn  our  thoughts  backward 
to  that  April  night  when  the  great  President 
made  his  last  public  speech  to  a  silent  and 
wondering  crowd,  we  may  well  regard  his 
figure  with  veneration  and  reverence,  aware 
now,  if  we  were  not  then,  that  he  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.  In  the  general  jubila- 
tion of  that  hour,  however,  there  was  very  little 
criticism  of  the  President's  last  jjublic  speech. 
It  was  felt,  perhaps,  that  the  man  who  had 
brought  us  safe  through  the  great  trial  of  our 
strength  and  patience,  himself  strong  and  j^a- 
tient,  might  well  be  trusted  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  terms  of  reunion.  Reunion  was  then 
the  foremost  thought  in  the  minds  of  men. 


Slavery  was  dead,  peace  had  returned;  and 
henceforth  the  grateful  task  of  reuniting  the 
long-estranged  brotherhood  of  the  States  was 
ours.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  fairly  cried 
with  joy  when  this  happy  consummation  rose 
in  their  minds  ? 

But  even  while  we  stood  under  the  light  of  a 
new  day,  joyful  as  a  people,  triumphant  as  citi- 
zens, there  was  preparing  for  us  a  portentous 
and  inconceivable  disaster. 


THE    GREAT    TRAGEDY. 

The  afternoonand  evening  of  April  14,1865, 
were  cold,  raw,  and  gusty.  Dark  clouds  envel- 
oped the  capital,  and  the  air  was  chilly  with 
occasional  showers.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I 
filled  an  appointment  by  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  "  had  had  a  notion  "  of  sending  for  me 
to  go  to  the  theater  that  evening  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln ;  but  he  added  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
had  already  made  up  a  party  to  take  the  place 
of  General  and  Mrs,  Grant,  who  had  somewhat 
unexpectedly  left  the  city  for  Burlington,  New 
Jersey.  The  party  was  originally  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  General  and  Mrs.  Grant 
to  see"  Our  American  Cousin  "at  Ford's  Thea- 
ter, and  when  Grant  had  decided  to  leave 
Washington,  he  (the  President)  had  "  felt  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  whole  thing  " ;  but  as  it 
had  been  announced  in  the  morning  papers 
that  this  distinguished  party  would  go  to  the 
theater  that  night,  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  rather 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  go,  in  order  that 
the  expectant  public  should  not  be  wholly  dis- 
appointed. On  my  way  home  I  met  Schuyler 
Colfax,  who  was  about  leaving  for  Califor- 
nia, and  who  tarried  with  me  on  the  sidewalk 
a  little  while,  talking  about  the  trip,  and  the 
people  whom  I  knew  in  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  whom  he  wished  to  meet.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  often  talked  with  me  about  the 
possibilities  of  his  eventually  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Cahfornia  after  his  term  of  office 
should  be  over.  He  thought,  he  said,  that 
that  country  would  afibrd  better  opportunities 
for  his  two  boys  than  any  of  the  older  States ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  Colfax  was  going  to 
California,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  his  trip, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  that  Colfax  would 
bring  him  back  a  good  report  of  what  his  keen 
and  practised  observation  would  note  in  the 
country  which  he  (Colfax)  was  about  to  see 
for  the  first  time. 

The  evening  being  inclement,  I  stayed  with- 
in doors  to  nurse  a  violent  cold  with  which  I 

was  afflicted;  and  my  room-mate  McA 

and  I  whiled  away  the  time  chatting  and  ])lay- 
ing  cards.  About  half-past  ten  our  attention 
was  attracted  to   the  frequent  galloping  of 
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cavalry  or  the  mounted  patrol  past  the  house 
which  we  occupied  on  New  York  Avenue,  near 
the  State  Department  building.  After  a  while 
(juiet  was  restored,  and  we  retired  to  our  sleep- 
ing-room in  the  rear  part  of  the  house.  As  I 
turned  down  the  gas,  I  said  to  my  room-mate  : 
"  Will,  I  have  guessed  the  cause  of  the  clatter 
outside  to-night.  You  know  Wade  Hampton 
has  disappeared  with  his  cavalry  somewhere  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia.  Now,  my  theory 
of  the  racket  is  that  he  has  raided  Washington, 
and  has  pounced  down  upon  the  President,  and 
has  attempted  to  carry  him  ofif."  Of  course 
this  was  said  jocosely  and  without  the  slightest 
thought  that  the  President  was  in  any  way  in 
danger;  and  my  friend,  in  a  similar  spirit,  ban- 
teringly  replied,  "  What  good  will  that  do  the 
rebs  unless  they  carry  off  Andy  J  ohnson  also  ?  " 
The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  in  the  early 
dawn  by  a  loud  and  humed  knocking  on  my 
chamber  door,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, the  landlord,  crying,  "  Wake,  wake,  Mr. 
Brooks!  I  have  dreadful  news."  I  slipped  out, 
turned  the  key  of  the  door,  and  Mr.  Gardner 
came  in,  pale,  trembling,  and  woebegone,  like 
him  who  "  drew  Priam's  curtain  at  the  dead  of 
night,"  and  told  his  awful  story.  At  that  time 
it  was  beheved  that  the  President,  Mr.  Seward, 
Vice-President  Johnson,  and  other  members 
of  the  Government,  had  been  killed  ;  and  this 
was  the  burden  of  the  tale  that  was  told  to  us. 
I  sank  back  into  my  bed,  cold  and  shivering 
with  horror,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though 
the  end  of  all  things  had  come.  I  was  aroused 
by  the  loud  weeping  of  my  comrade,  who  had 
not  left  his  bed  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

When  we  had  sufficiently  collected  ourselves 
to  dress  and  go  out  of  doors  in  the  bleak  and 
cheerless  April  morning,  w^e  found  in  the  streets 
an  extraordinary  spectacle.  They  were  sud- 
denly crowded  with  people — men,  women, 
and  children  thronging  the  pavements  and 
darkening  the  thoroughfares.  It  seemed  as 
if  everybody  was  in  tears.  Pale  faces,  stream- 
ing eyes,  with  now  and  again  an  angry,  frown- 
ing countenance,  were  on  every  side.  Men  and 
women  who  were  strangers  accosted  one  an- 
other with  distressed  looks  and  tearful  inquiries 
for  the  welfare  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's family.  The  President  still  Uved,  but  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
tolling  of  the  bells  announced  to  the  lament- 
ing people  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe.  His 
great  and  loving  heart  was  still.  The  last  offi- 
cial bulletin  from  the  War  Department  stated 
that  he  died  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  15. 

Instantly  flags  were  raised  at  half-mast  all 
over  the  city,  the  bells  tolled  solemnly,  and 
with  incredible  swiftness  Washington  went  into 
deep,  universal  mourning.    All  stores,  govern- 


ment departments,  and  private  offices  were 
closed,  and  everywhere,  on  the  most  jjreten- 
tious  residences  and  on  the  humblest  hovels, 
were  the  black  badges  of  grief.  Nature  seemed 
to  sympathize  in  the  general  lamentation,  and 
tears  of  rain  fell  from  the  moist  and  somber 
sky.  The  wind  sighed  mournfully  through 
streets  crowded  with  sad-faced  people,  and 
broad  folds  of  funeral  drapery  flapped  heavily 
in  the  wind  over  the  decorations  of  the  day  be- 
fore. Wandering  aimlessly  up  F  street  toward 
Ford's  Theater,  we  met  a  tragical  procession. 
It  was  headed  by  a  group  of  army  officers  walk- 
ing bareheaded,  and  behind  them,  carried  ten- 
derly by  a  company  of  soldiers,  was  the  bier 
of  the  dead  President,  covered  with  the  flag  of 
the  Union,  and  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
soldiers  who  had  been  on  duty  at  the  house 
where  Lincoln  died.  As  the  little  cortege  passed 
down  the  street  to  the  White  House,  every  head 
was  uncovered,  and  the  profound  silence  which 
prevailed  was  broken  only  by  sobs  and  by  the 
sound  of  the  measured  tread  of  those  who  bore 
the  martyred  President  backto  the  home  which 
he  had  so  lately  quitted  full  of  life,  hope,  and 
courage. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  remains  of 
Lincoln  were  laid  in  the  casket  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  were  taken  from  the  large 
guest-chamber  of  the  house  to  the  famous  East 
Room,  where  so  many  brilliant  receptions  and 
so  many  important  public  events  had  been 
witnessed;  and  there  they  lay  in  state  until  the 
day  of  the  funeral  (April  19).  The  great  room 
was  draped  with  crape  and  black  cloth,  re- 
lieved only  here  and  there  by  white  flowers 
and  green  leaves.  The  catafalque  upon  which 
the  casket  lay  was  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
consisted  of  an  elevated  platform  resting  on  a 
dais  and  covered  with  a  domed  canopy  of  black 
cloth  which  was  supported  by  four  pillars,  and 
was  lined  beneath  with  fluted  white  silk.  In 
those  days  the  custom  of  sending  floral  trib- 
utes on  funereal  occasions  was  httle  known, 
but  the  funeral  of  Lincoln  was  remarkable  for 
the  unusual  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  de- 
vices in  flowers  that  were  sent  by  individuals 
and  public  bodies.  From  the  time  the  body 
had  been  made  ready  for  burial  until  the  last 
services  in  the  house,  it  was  watched  night 
and  day  by  a  guard  of  honor,  the  members  of 
which  were  one  major-general,  one  brigadier- 
general,  two  field  officers,  and  four  line  oflicers 
of  the  army  and  four  of  the  navy.  Before  the 
public  were  admitted  to  view  the  face  of  the 
dead,  the  scene  in  the  darkened  room — a  sort 
of  chapelle  ardaiic  —  was  most  impressive.  At 
the  head  and  foot  and  on  each  side  of  the 
casket  of  their  dead  chief  stood  the  motionless 
figures  of  his  armed  warriors. 

When  the  funeral  exercises  took  place,  the 
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floor  of  the  East  Room  had  been  transformed 
into  something  hke  an  amphitheater  by  the 
erection  of  an  incHned  platform,  broken  into 
steps,  and  tilhng  all  but  the  entrance  side  of  the 
apartment  and  the  area  about  the  catafalque. 
This  platform  was  covered  with  black  cloth, 
and  upon  it  stood  the  various  persons  desig- 
nated as  participants  in  the  ceremonies,  no 
seats  being  provided.  In  the  northwest  corner 
were  the  pall-bearers  —  senators  Lafayette  S. 
Foster  of  Connecticut,  E.  D.  Morgan  of  New 
York,  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Rich- 
ard Yates  of  Illinois,  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of 
Ohio,  and  John  Conness  of  Cahfornia  ;  repre- 
sentatives HenryL.  Dawesof  Massachusetts,  A. 
H.  Coftroth  of  Pennsylvania,  Green  Clay  Smith 
of  Kentuckv,  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana,  E. 
B.  Washburne  of  Illinois,  and  H.  G.  Worth- 
ington  of  Nevada;  Lieutenant-General  Grant, 
Major-General  Halleck,  and  Brevet  Briga- 
dier General  Nichols;  Vice- Admiral  Farragut, 
Rear- Admiral  Shubrick,  and  Colonel  ZeiHn, 
of  the  Marine  Corps;  civilians  O.  H.  Browning, 
George  Ashmun,  Thomas  Corwin,  and  Simon 
Cameron.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  represented  by  its  oflficers,  and  the 
New  York  Associated  Merchants  by  Simeon 
Draper,  Moses  Grinnell,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Jonathan  Sturges,and  Hiram  Walbridge.  Next 
to  them,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
room,  were  the  governors  of  the  States;  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  coffin,  which  lay  north 
and  south,  and  opposite  the  main  entrance  of 
the  East  Room,  stood  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was  supported 
on  each  side  by  his  faithful  friend  Preston 
King  and  ex- Vice-President  Hamlin.  Behind 
these  were  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  near  them 
were  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  their 
wives,  all  of  whom  were  in  deep  mourning. 
On  the  right  of  the  cabinet  officers,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  room,  were  the  diplomatic 
corps,  whose  briUiant  court  costumes  gleamed 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  somber  monotony 
of  the  rest  of  the  spectacle.  The  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  were 
disposed  about  the  room  and  adjoining  apart- 
ments, and  at  the  foot  of  the  catafalque  was 
a  little  semicircle  of  chairs  for  the  family  and 
friends.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, son  of  the  President, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  family  present,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  being  unable  to  leave  her  room,  where 
she  remained  with  "  Tad."  General  Grant, 
separated  from  the  others,  sat  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  catafalque,  and  during  the  solemn 
services  was  often  moved  to  tears.  The  offi- 
ciating clergymen  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley, 
pastor  of  the  President,  who  preached  the  fu- 
neral sermon;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Epiph- 
any Episcopal  Church;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray, 


who  was  chaplain  of  the  Senate ;  and  Bishop 
Simpson,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lin- 
coln. A  singular  omission,  whether  intentional 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  was  that  no  music  of 
any  sort  was  mingled  with  the  exercises.     "' 

The  sight  of  the  funeral  pageant  will  prob- 
ably never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 
Long  before  the  services  in  the  White  House 
were  over,  the  streets  were  blocked  by  crowds 
of  people  thronging  to  see  the  procession, 
which  moved  from  the  house  precisely  at  two 
o'clock,  amid  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  boom- 
ing of  minute-guns  from  three  batteries  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  city,  and  from  each  of  the 
many  forts  about  Washington.  The  day  was 
cloudless,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  upon 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  marines,  associa- 
tions, and  societies,  with  draped  banners,  and 
accompanied  in  their  slow  march  by  mourn- 
ful dirges  from  numerous  military  bands.  The 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Regiments  of  Veteran  Re- 
serves headed  the  column ;  next  came  a  bat- 
talion of  marines  in  gorgeous  uniforms ;  then 
the  Sixteenth  New  York  and  the  Eighth  Illi- 
nois Cavalry  Regiments ;  then  eight  pieces  of 
United  States  light  artillery  in  all  the  pomp  and 
panoply  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  the  service ; 
next  several  mounted  major-generals  and  brig- 
adiers, accompanied  by  their  staffs;  then  army 
and  naval  officers  on  foot  by  the  hundred, 
more  mounted  officers,  and  pall-bearers  in  car- 
riages ;  then  the  funeral  car,  a  large  structure 
canopied  and  covered  with  black  cloth,  some- 
what like  the  catafalque  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  White  House.  The  casket  rested  on  a 
high  platform  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  street.  As  it  passed  many  shed  tears, 
and  all  heads  were  uncovered.  The  car  was 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  the  First  West  Vir- 
ginia Artillery,  on  foot,  and  the  company  of 
cavalry  known  as  the  President's  body-guard, 
also  on  foot;  then  came  the  carriages  for  the 
family,  and  then  the  President,  the  cabinet,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
others. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  procession  was 
the  appearance  of  the  colored  societies  which 
brought  up  the  rear,  humbly,  as  was  their  wont; 
but  just  before  the  procession  began  to  move, 
the  Twenty-Second  United  States  Colored  In- 
fantry (organized  in  Pennsylvania),  landed  from 
Petersburg,  marched  up  to  a  position  on  the 
avenue,  and  when  the  head  of  the  column  came 
up,  played  a  dirge,  and  headed  the  procession 
to  the  Capitol.  The  coffin  was  taken  from  the 
funeral  car  and  placed  on  a  catafalque  within 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
darkened  and  draped  in  mourning.  When  the 
lying  in  state  at  the  Capitol  was  over,  the  fu- 
neral procession  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  began,  the  cortege  passing  over 
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the  same  route  which  was  taken  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  left  his  home  for  the  national 
capital  to  assume  the  great  office  which  he  laid 
down  only  with  his  life. 

It  would  be  superfluous  now  to  dwell  on  the 
incidents  of  that  historic  and  most  lamentable 
procession,  or  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  pres- 
ent and  passing  generation  the  impressiveness 
of  the  wonderful  popular  demonstration  of  grief 
that  stretched  from  the  seaboard  to  the  heart  of 
lUinois.  History  has  recorded  how  thousands 
of  the  plain  people  whom  Lincoln  loved  came 
out  from  their  homes  to  stand  bareheaded  and 
reverent  as  the  funeral  train  swept  by,  while 
bells  were  tolled  and  the  westward  progress 
through  the  night  was  marked  by  camp-fires 
built  along  the  course  by  which  the  great  eman- 
cipator was  borne  at  last  to  his  dreamless  rest. 

THE    DOOM    OF    THE    CONSPIRATORS. 

The  court-room  in  which  were  tried  in  May, 
1865,  the  eight  conspirators  arraigned  for  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  plot  against  the  lives  of 
the  heads  of  the  Government,  was  a  place  of 
fascinating  and  perhaps  morbid  interest.  The 
trial  was  arranged  to  be  secret,  but  it  was  finally 
opened  to  those  who  could  procure  passes  from 
the  president  of  the  court.  The  room  in  which 
the  trial  was  held  is  a  part  of  the  great  United 
States  Arsenal  establishment,  attached  to  which 
is  the  penitentiary  in  which  the  conspirators 
were  confined.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  suburbsof  the  city.  Entering  an  old- 
fashioned  brick  building,- one  was  shown  into 
a  large,  bare  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
sat  a  couple  of  staff-officers  receiving  the  cre- 
dentials of  those  who  applied  for  admission;  they 
sent  these  up  to  the  court,  where  an  officer  in- 
spected them,  and  returned  them,  if  satisfactory, 
with  the  desired  card  of  admission.  A  narrow- 
flight  of  stairs  brought  the  visitor  to  a  small 
chamber  in  the  second  story,  where  a  knot  of 
orderlies  were  lounging  about,  and  an  officer  in- 
spected one's  pass;  after  another  flight  of  stairs, 
another  inspection  of  the  pass  permitted  one 
to  enter  the  court-room,  which  was  in  the  third 
story.  It  was  an  apartment  about  twent)'-five 
feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long,  the  entrance  being 
at  the  end  opposite  the  penitentiary.  Looking 
up  the  room,  one  saw  that  it  was  divided  length- 
wise into  two  parts,  the  portion  on  the  right 
being  occupied  by  the  court,  sitting  around  a 
long,  green-covered  table.  General  Hunter  at 
one  end,  and  Judge-Advocate-General  Holt 
with  his  assistants  at  the  other.  The  part  of 
the  room  which  was  not  occupied  by  the  court 
was  railed  off,  and  was  taken  up  with  a  few 
seats  for  reporters  and  spectators  generally,  who 
were  crowded  confusedly  about,  and  rested  as 
best  they  could  against  the  bare,  whitewashed 


walls  of  the  room.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment  was  a  wooden  railing,  behind  which, 
on  a  narrow,  raised  platform,  sat  the  accused 
men,  all  in  a  solemn  row,  with  an  armed  sol- 
dier sitting  between  every  two  persons.  At  the 
left-hand  corner  behind  them  was  a  heavy  iron 
door  opening  into  the  corridor  along  which 
were  the  cells  of  the  prisoners.  Each  one  of 
the  accused  was  manacled  hand  and  foot,  and 
sat  grimly  against  the  wall,  facing  the  court  and 
the  witnesses,  the  witness-stand  being  a  raised 
box  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

On  the  left,  in  the  line  of  prisoners,  sat  Mrs. 
Surratt,  deeply  veiled,  with  her  face  turned  to 
the  wall,  slowly  and  constantly  fanning  herself, 
and  never  raising  her  head  except  when  or- 
dered to  show  her  countenance  for  the  purpose 
of  identification  by  witnesses.  She  was  a  dark- 
looking,  fleshy,  placid,  and  matronly  woman, 
apparently  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  She 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot,  assisting 
both  before  and  after  the  assassination,  and  se- 
creting in  her  house  the  arms  and  other  imple- 
ments to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  conspiracy. 

Next  the  guard  who  sat  by  Mrs.  Surratt's 
side  was  Herold,  a  small,  dark  fellow,  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  with  a  low,  receding  fore- 
head, scanty  black  hair  and  whiskers,  a  stoop- 
ing figure,  protruding  teeth,  and  a  vulgar  face. 
This  man  was  Booth's  intimate  companion,  and 
left  him  only  when  he  was  burned  out  in  the 
Maryland  barn. 

Next  was  Payne,  the  assassin  detailed  for 
the  murder  of  Seward.  He  sat  bolt  upright 
against  the  wall,  looming  up  like  a  young  giant 
above  all  the  others,  Payne's  face  would  defy 
the  ordinary  physiognomist.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  face.  His  coarse,  black 
hair  was  brushed  well  off  his  low,  broad 
forehead;  his  eyes  were  dark  gray,  unusually 
large  and  liquid.  His  brawny,  muscular  chest, 
which  was  covered  only  by  a  dark,  close-fitting 
"  sweater,"  was  that  of  an  athlete.  He  was 
apparently  not  much  over  twenty-four  years 
old,  and  his  face,  figure,  and  bearing  bespoke 
him  the  powerful,  resolute  creature  that  he 
proved  to  be.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  quick 
flash  of  intelligence  that  involuntarily  shot 
from  his  eyes  when  the  knife  with  which  he  had 
done  the  bloody  work  at  Seward's  house  was 
identified  by  the  man  who  found  it  in  the 
street  near  the  house  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
morning  after  that  dreadful  night.  The  knife 
was  a  heavy,  horn-handled  implement,  with  a 
double  edge  at  the  point,  and  a  blade  about 
ten  inches  long,  thick  at  the  back,  but  evi- 
dently ground  carefully  to  a  fine  point.  This 
knife  was  subsequently  given  to  Robinson,  the 
faithful  nurse  who  saved  the  life  of  Seward, 
and  who  was  afterward  made  a  paymaster  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 
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Next  in  order  sat  Atzerot,  who  had  been 
assigned,  it  was  believed,  to  the  murder  of  Vice- 
President  Johnson,  but  whose  heart  failed  him 
when  the  time  came  to  strike  the  blow.  This 
fellow  might  safely  challenge  the  rest  of  the 
party  as  "the  completest  personification  of  a 
low  and  cunning  scoundrel.  He  was  small  and 
sinewy,  with  long,  dark-brown  hair,  dark-blue 
and  unsteady  eyes,  a  receding,  narrow  chin 
and  forehead,  and  a  generally  yillainous  coun- 
tenance. It  was  observed  that  when  any  ludi- 
crous incident  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  court, 
as  sometimes  happened,  Atzerot  was  the  only 
man  who  never  smiled,  although  the  others, 
Payne  especially,  would  often  grin  in  sympathy 
with  the  auditors. 

O'Laughlin,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  murder  of  Stanton  or  Grant, 
had  the  appearance  of  the  traditional  stage 
villain.  He  had  a  high,  broad  forehead,  a  mass 
of  tangled  black  hair,  a  heavy  black  mustache 
and  chin-whiskers,  and  his  face  was  blackened 
by  a  rough,  unshaven  beard.  His  large  eyes, 
black  and  wild,  were  never  still,  but  appeared 
to  take  in  everything  within  the  room,  scanning 
each  new  arrival  at  the  door,  watching  the 
witnesses,  but  occasionally  resting  on  the  green 
trees  and  sunny  sky  seen  through  the  grated 
window  on  his  left.  He  often  moved  his  feet, 
and  the  clanking  of  his  manacles  would  attract 
his  attention,  and  he  would  look  down,  then 
back  and  forth  at  the  scene  within  the  court- 
room, A  Cahfomia  vigilance  committee  in  1 849 
probably  would  have  hanged  him  "  on  general 
principles."  He  was  accused  of  being  in  league 
with  both  Surratt  and  Herold,  and  was  seen 
at  Stanton's  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
asking  for  General  Grant. 

Spangler,  the  stage-carpenter  of  Ford's  The- 
ater, was  about  forty,  heavily  built,  sandy  in 
complexion,  slovenly  in  appearance.  He  held 
Booth's  horse  at  odd  times,  kept  clear  the  way 
to  the  rear  of  the  theater,  and  was  suspected 
of  being  his  lackey.  The  poor  creature,  more 
than  any  other,  appeared  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  imminent  bodily  fear.  His  hands 
were  incessantly  moving  along  his  legs  from 
knee  to  thigh,  his  bony  fingers  traveling  back 
and  forth  like  spiders,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  each  witness. 

Dr.  Mudd,  the  companion  and  associate  of 
Booth,  who  received  the  flying  assassin  into 
his  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  set 
his  fractured  limb,  in  appearance  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  mild  blue  eyes, 
a  good,  broad  forehead,  ruddy  face,  hair  .scanty 
and  thin,  a  high  head,  and  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. He  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  white 
handkerchief  knotted  loosely  about  his  neck, 
and  attentively  regarded  the  proceedings  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  sure  of  himself. 


Last  in  the  row,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  upen  the  pleasant  sky  and  tree-tops 
beyond,  was  Arnold,  the  "  Sam"  of  Booth's  cor- 
respondence, who,  writing  from  Hookstown, 
Maryland,  informed  the  assassin  that  he  had 
concluded  to  "  give  up  the  job,"  and  was  tired 
of  keeping  up  appearances.  This  man  was  as 
uneasy  as  a  caged  whelp.  He  leaned  his  head 
on  the  rail  before  him,  or  looked  out  of  the 
window,  or  lounged  against  the  wall,  or  rested 
his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  was  generally  abso- 
lutely inattentive  to  everything  that  went  on. 
He  had  retreated  from  the  conspiracy,  and  was 
caught  at  Fort  Monroe,  where  he  had  gone  to 
get  out  of  the  way  until  suspicion  had  passed. 
It  then  appeared  that  he  figured  only  in  the 
original  plan  of  abducting  Lincoln,  and  was  to 
have  caught  him  on  the  stage  when  the  rest  of 
the  villains  had  thrown  him  over  from  the  box. 

The  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  court, 
it  must  be  admitted,  were  neither  solemn  nor 
impressive.  The  members  of  the  commission 
sat  about  in  various  negligent  attitudes,  and  a 
general  appearance,  of  disorder  was  evident. 
Many  ladies  were  present,  and  their  irrepressi- 
ble whispering  was  a  continual  nuisance  to 
the  reporters,  who  desired  to  keep  track  of  the 
evidence.  The  witnesses  were  first  examined 
by  the  judge-advocate,  the  members  of  the 
court  putting  in  a  question  now  and  then,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  taking  up  the 
cross-examination,  each  counselor  attending 
only  to  the  witness  whose  testimony  affected 
his  own  client.  The  witnesses  were  brought  in 
without  regard  to  any  particular  criminal,  all 
being  tried  at  once.  Occasionally  an  attorney 
for  one  prisoner  would  "develop"  the  witness 
under  examination  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
jure the  cause  of  another  of  the  defendants,  and 
then  a  petty  quarrel  would  ensue  between  the 
different  counsel. 

Of  the  eight  prisoners  at  the  bar,  Payne,  At- 
zerot, Herold,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  were  declared 
by  the  court  guilty  of  murder,  and  were  hanged 
on  July  7,  1865.  O'Laughlin,  Arnold,  and  Dr. 
Mudd  were  found  guilty  of  being  accessory  to 
the  conspiracy,  and  were  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment at  hard  labor  for  life.  Spangler,  who 
impressed  most  people  as  being  a  weak  crea- 
ture and  unaware  of  being  concerned  in  any 
real  crime,  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  im- 
prisonment, and,  with  O'Laughlin,  Arnold,  and 
Mudd,  was  sent  to  the  forts  of  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas.  Dr.  Mudd  was  pardoned  by  President 
Johnson  in  February,  1869,  and  Arnold  and 
Spangler  about  a  month  later  in  the  same  year, 
O'Laughlin  died  of  yellow  fever  while  in  prison 
at  Fort  Jefferson,  Florida.  John  H.  Surratt,who 
was  at  first  believed  to  have  been  the  would-be 
assassin  of  Mr,  Seward,  escaped  from  Wash- 
ington immediately  after  the  tragedy,  and  fled 
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to  Canada ;  thence  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
enhsted  in  the  Papal  Zouaves,  but  was  traced 
by  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the  United  States  de- 
tective force,  and  was  brought  back  to  this 
country  on  an  American  frigate  in  December, 
1866,  and  tried,  but  not  convicted. 

A  painful  and  depressing  feature  of  this  tra- 
gical business  was  the  ease  with  which  many 
well-meaning  but  unreasonable  people  not 
only  appeared  to  forget  the  awfulness  of  the 
crime  committed,  but  made  objection  to  the 
findings  of  the  court.  Judge  John  A.  Bingham, 
who  assisted  the  judge-advocate  in  the  trial, 
was  unjustly,  even  wickedly,  pursued  by  some 
of  these  wrong-headed  persons  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  All  the 
evidence  in  her  case  pointed  unerringly  to  her 
guilt  as  an  intelligent  accomplice  of  the  assas- 
sins. And  the  fact  that  Payne  sought  her  house 
as  a  place  of  refuge  after  his  murderous  assault 
upon  Seward,  was  only  one  of  many  more  con- 
clusive evidences  of  her  active  share  in  the 
great  conspiracy.  Her  sex  appears  to  have 
blinded  the  judgment  of  many  who  did  not 
follow  the  trial  with  attentiveness. 

It  was  natural,  but  to  a  lover  of  Lincoln  al- 
most surprising,  that  while  the  lifeless  form  of 
the  martyr  was  being  borne  home  to  Illinois,  the 
newly  installed  President,  Andrew  Johnson, 
was  surrounded,  courted,  and  flattered  by 
eager  crowds  of  courtiers  and  office-seekers  in 
Washington.  If  Johnson  had  just  been  inau- 
gurated, after  a  political  campaign  in  which  he 


had  defeated  Lincoln,  and  was  expected  to 
overturn  everything  that  remained  of  his  pre- 
decessor's work,  the  appearance  of  things  would 
not  have  been  different  from  what  it  was.  Mul- 
titudes from  every  part  of  the  country  rushed 
upon  Washington,  some  with  windy  and  tur- 
gid addresses  to  the  new  President,  and  many 
more  with  applications  for  official  favor.  To 
a  thoughtful  man  this  exhibition  was  disgusting 
beyond  description. 

Nor  was  one's  respect  for  a  pure  democracy 
heightened  by  the  habitual  pose  of  President 
Johnson.  It  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  elasticity  and  steadiness  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  its  machinery  moved  on  without 
a  jar,  without  tumult,  when  the  head  was  sud- 
denly stricken  down.  But  the  vulgar  clamor 
of  the  crowds  that  beset  Johnson,  the  boister- 
ous ravings  of  the  successor  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  complete  absorption  of  Washington  quid- 
nuncs in  speculations  on  the  "poficy  "  of  the 
new  head  of  the  Government,  saddened  those 
who  regarded  this  ignoble  spectacle  with  hearts 
sore  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  him  who  was  yet 
unburied. 

All  these  petty  details  are  but  a  small  part 
of  our  history;  but  they  do  belong  to  history. 
Posterity  is  already  making  up  its  verdict.  We 
must  be  content  to  leave  to  posterity  the  final 
adjustment  of  all  things.  Smaller  men  are  pass- 
ing out  of  human  memory.  In  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  him  well,  Lincoln  "  belongs  to 
the  ages." 

Noah  Brooks. 
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HER  eyes  are  closed,  that  were  the  door 
Through  which  the  light  had  fond  access 
To  her  sweet  soul :  forevermore 
The  fair  soul-house  is  tenantless. 

Her  eyes  are  closed ;   yet,  in  the  night 

That  saw  her  fuller  life  begin. 
The  watchers  knew  the  clearest  light. 

Just  dawned,  was  that  her  eyes  shut  in. 

O  strangely  radiant  gates  of  Death  ! 

Could  we  look  past  you  through  her  eyes. 
Should  we  too  lay  aside  our  breath 

With  such  eternal  glad  surprise  ? 


Charles  Buxton  Going. 
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THE    PRESIDENT    AND    THE    DRAFT. 

'URING  the  entire  summer  and 
autumn  of  1863,  Governor  Sey- 
mour and  his  friends  made  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  enrollment 
law  the  object  of  special  and 
vehement  attack.-  On  the  17th  of  October  the 
President  made  a  call  for  300,000  volunteers, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  the  draft 
should  be  made  for  all  deficiencies  which  might 
exist  on  the  5th  of  January  following,  on  the 
quotas  assigned  to  districts  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment.^ Shortly  after  this  the  Democratic  State 
committee  issued  a  circular  making  the  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  Government,  and 
especially  the  law  calling  for  troops,  the  object 
of  violent  attack,  greatly  exaggerating  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government,  claiming  that  no 
credits  would  be  allowed  for  those  who  had 
paid  commutation,  and  basing  these  charges 
upon  a  pretended  proclamation  of  the  27th  of 
October  which  had  never  been  issued.  The 
President,  with  the  painstaking  care  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  prepared  with  his  own  hand  the 
following  contradiction  of  this  misleading  cir- 
cular :  ■* 

|f  The  Provost-Marshal  General  has  issued  no  proc- 
lamation at  all.  He  has,  in  no  form,  announced 
anything  recently  in  regard  to  troops  in  New  York, 
except  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Seymour  of  October 
21,  which  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  State.  It  has  not  been  announced  nor  decided 
in  any  form  by  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  or 
anyone  else  in  authority  of  the  Government,  that 
every  citizen  who  has  paid  his  three  hundred 
dollars'  commutation  is  liable  to  be  immediately 
drafted  again,  or  that  towns  that  have  just  raised 
the  money  to  pay  their  quotas  will  have  again  to  be 
subject  to  similar  taxation  or  suffer  the  operation 
of  the  new  conscription,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
like  of  this  ever  will  be  announced  or  decided. 

The  circular  we  have  referred  to  went  on 
to  claim  that  the  State  had  been  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Demo- 

2  See  also  The  Century  Magazine  for  last 
month. — Editor. 

3  General  J.  B.  Fry,  "  New  York  and  the  Con- 
scription of  1863,"  P-  49- 

4  Dated,  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Oct.  •?!, 
1863.     MS. 


cratic  ticket  was  assured.  But  the  result  showed 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  were  as  far  wrong 
in  their  prophecy  as  in  their  history.  The  Repub- 
lican State  ticket  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
30,000  over  the  Democratic,  and  the  principal 
State  of  the  Union  decided  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  vehement  controversy  which  had  raged 
all  the  year  between  Seymour  and  Lincoln  — 
a  verdict  which  was  repeated  in  the  following 
year  when  Governor  Seymour  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  President, 
anxious  in  every  way  to  do  justice  and  to  sat- 
isfy, if  possible,  the  claims  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour, consented  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  enrollment  in  New  York.  The  principal 
memberofthecommission,  chosen  by  Governor 
Seymour,  was  William  F.  Allen,  his  intimate 
friend  and  an  ardent  Democrat  in  politics ;  of 
the  other  members.  General  Love  of  Indiana 
was  also  a  Democrat ;  Chauncey  Smith  of 
Massachusetts  was  a  lawyer,  not  prominently 
identified  with  either  political  party.  Judge 
Allen  clearly  dominated  the  commission,  and 
they  agreed  with  him  in  condemning  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  enrollment  and  the  draft  were 
conducted.  They  reported  that,  instead  of  num- 
bering the  men  of  a  given  district  capable  of 
bearing  arms  and  making  that  number  the  basis 
of  the  draft, —  which  was  the  course  the  enroll- 
ing officers,  in  direct  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Congress,  had  pursued, —  the  quotas  should  be 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  proportion  to  the 
entire  population.  They  did  not  indorse  the 
injurious  attacks  made  by  the  governor  upon 
the  enrolling  officers  and  agents,  but  distinctly 
stated  that  their  fidelity  and  integrity  were  un- 
impeached.  The  essential  point  of  their  report 
was  simply  that  the  quota  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population  of  the  district, 
and  not  according  to  the  number  of  valid  men 
to  be  found  in  it.  When  the  President  required 
from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  his  opinion 
upon  the  report.  General  Fry  made  this  reason- 
able criticism: 

The  commission  has  evidently  been  absorbed  by 
the  conviction  that  the  raising  of  men  is,  and  will 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  equivalent  to  levying 
special  taxes  and  raising  money,  and  they  would 
therefore  require  the  same  proceeds,   under  the  en- 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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rollment  act.  from  a  district  of  rich  women  which 
thev  would  from  a  district  with  the  same  number 
of  men  of  equ.il  means.  I  assume  that  we  are  lool<- 
ing  for  personal  military  service  from  those  able  to 
perform  it,  that  we  make  no  calls  for  volunteers  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  commission  understand  it, 
but  that  we  assign  to  the  districts  under  the  enroll- 
ment act  fair  quotas  of  the  men  we  have  found  them 
to  contain. 

The  President  entirely  agreed  with  the  Prov- 
ost-Marshal General  that  it  was  manifestly  un- 
just to  require  as  many  drafted  men  from  a 
district  that  had  been  depleted  of  its  young  men 
by  the  patriotic  impulse  which  filled  the  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  were  justly  called 
for  trombone  that  had  contributed  nothing  to 
the  tield,  a  course  which  would  have  been  the 
logical  result  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
Governor  Seymour  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  commission.  But,  wishing  to  make  all 
possible  concessions  to  the  State  authorities, 
he  resolved  once  more  to  reduce  the  quota  of 
New  York,  and  explained  his  action  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  dated  February  27,  1864. 

So  long  as  Governor  Seymour  remained  in 
office  he  continued  his  warfare  upon  the  en- 
rollment act  and  the  officers  charged  with  its 
execution.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  1864,  the 
President  made  a  third  call  for  troops  under 
the  act,  and  the  governor  promptly  renewed 
his  charges  and  complaints.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, both  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  candidates 
before  the  people  —  the  one  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  other  for  the  Governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Seymour's  correspondence  was  carried  on 
at  this  time  with  the  Secretary  of  War  instead 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  it  afforded  no  new  features; 
there  were  the  same  complaints  of  excessive 
quotas,  of  unfair,  unequal,  and  oppressive 
action,  as  before.  He  said  again  that  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  given  to  correct  the 
enrollment,  upon  which  the  Provost- Marshal 
General  reported  that  the  governor  had  been 
duly  informed  of  the  opportunides  to  make 
corrections,  and  that  an  order  had  been 
issued  from  his  own  headquarters  in  reference 
to  the  matter.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  the 
Government  to  insure  a  rigid  revision  of  the 
lists.  I'he  governor  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence of  the  disparity  between  the  demand 
made  upon  New  York  and  Boston,  saying  that 
in  one  of  the  cities  26  percent,  of  the  popula- 
tion was  enrolled,  anfl  in  the  other  only  12^ 
per  cent.  General  Fry  replied  to  this  that  the 
proportion  of  enrollment  to  poj^ulation  in  Bos- 
ton was  not  i2_^  but  16.92  percent. ;  that  less 
than  17  per  cent,  in  New  York  and  Jirooklyn 
were  enrolled,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  enrollment 
was  a  mere  question  of  fact — it  was  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  number  of  men  of  a  certain  de- 


scription in  defined  areas ;  that  the  enrollments 
were  continuously  open  to  revision,  and  that 
any  name  erroneously  on  them,  would  be  stricken 
off  as  soon  as  the  error  was  pointed  out  by  any- 
body to  the  Board  of  Enrollment.  He  then 
showed  that  the  quotas  throughout  New  York 
were  in  fact  smaller  than  in  many  other  States 
where  the  proportion  of  men  was  large,  and 
closed  his  report  by  saying  that  he  "  saw  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  applied  to 
New  York  as  well  as  to  other  States."  This  re- 
port Mr.  Stanton  1  transmitted  to  the  governor, 
expressing  the  somewhat  sanguine  trust  that  it 
would  satisfy  him  that  his  objections  against  the 
quotas  assigned  to  New  York  were  not  well 
founded.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  a  commission 
had  been  appointed  the  year  before  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  mistake  or  errors  had 
been  made  by  the  enrolling  officers,  but  that  the 
commissioners  bore  their  testimony  to  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  the  work  was  done ;  that  with 
a  view  to  harmony  the  President  had  directed 
a  reduction  in  some  districts,  but  without  the  . 
increase  of  others  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  that  a  basis  for  the  assignment 
being  now  absolutely  fixed  by  act  of  Congress, 
the  War  Department  had  no  power  to  change  it. 

The  voters  of  New  York  in  the  autumn 
election  decided  to  retire  Governor  Seymour 
to  private  life,  and  his  successor,  Governor  Fen- 
ton,  gave  to  the  Government,  during  the  rest 
of  the  war,  a  hearty  and  loyal  support. 

While  the  controversy  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  opponents  in  regard  to  the  enroll- 
ment and  the  draft  was  going  on,  the  President, 
disappointed  and  grieved  at  the  persistent 
misrepresentations  of  his  views  and  his  inten- 
tions by  those  of  whom  he  had  expected  bet- 
ter things,  and  feeling  that  he  was  unable,  by 
any  power  of  logic  or  persuasion,  to  induce 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  to  do 
him  justice  or  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
measures  which  he  was  convinced  were  for  the 
pubhc  good,  thought  for  a  time  of  appealing 
direcdy  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
defense  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  prepared  a  long  and  elaborate  address, 
which  he  intended  more  especially  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  honest  and  patriotic  Demo- 
crats of  the  North,  setting  forth,  with  his  inimit- 
able clearness  of  statement,  the  necessity  for  the 
draft,  the  substantial  fairness  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  the  honesty  and  equity  witli 
which,  as  he  claimed,  the  Government  had 
attempted  to  carry  it  out.  But,  after  he  had 
finished  it,  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  or  the  cxi)edicncy  of  addressing  the 
public  directly  in  that  manner,  and  it  was  never 
published.  It  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  printed, 
from  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  manuscript,  and  it  is 
1  Aufj.  II,  1864. 
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a  question  whether  the  reader  will  more  admire 
the  lucidity  and  the  fairness  with  which  the 
President  sets  forth  his  views,  or  the  reserve 
and  abnegation  with  which,  after  writing  it, 
he  resolved  to  suppress  so  admirable  a  paper  : 

"  It  is  at  all  times  proper  that  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  public  and  the  public  servant 
should  be  avoided  ;  and  this  is  far  more  impor- 
tant now  than  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. I  therefore  address  you  without  searching 
for  a  precedent  upon  which  to  do  so.  Some 
of  you  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  republican 
institutions  and  territorial  integrity  of  our  coun- 
try, and  yet  are  opposed  to  what  is  called  the 
draft,  or  conscription. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  ever 
since,  a  variety  of  motives,  pressing,  some  in 
one  direction  and  some  in  the  other,  would  be 
presented  to  the  mind  of  each  man  physically 
tit  for  a  soldier,  upon  the  combined  effect  of 
which  motives  he  would,  or  would  not,  volun- 
tarily enter  the  service.  Among  these  motives 
would  be  patriotism,  poHtical  bias,  ambition, 
personal  courage,  love  of  adventure,  want  of 
employment,  and  convenience,  or  the  oppo- 
site of  some  of  these.  We  already  have,  and 
have  had  in  the  service,  as  appears,  substan- 
tially all  that  can  be  obtained  upon  this  vol- 
untary weighing  of  motives.  And  yet  we  must 
somehow  obtain  more,  or  relinquish  the  original 
object  of  the  contest,  together  with  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  already  expended  in  the  effort  to 
secure  it.  To  meet  this  necessity  the  law  for 
the  draft  has  been  enacted.  You  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  soldiers  do  not  like  this  law.  This 
is  natural ;  nor  does  it  imply  want  of  patriot- 
ism. Nothing  can  be  so  just  and  necessary 
as  to  make  us  like  it  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  us. 
We  are  prone,  too,  to  find  false  arguments  with 
which  to  excuse  ourselves  for  opposing  such 
disagreeable  things.  In  this  case,  those  who 
desire  the  rebellion  to  succeed,  and  others  who 
seek  reward  in  a  different  way,  are  very  active 
in  accommodating  us  with  this  class  of  argu- 
ment. They  tell  us  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 
It  is  the  first  instance,  I  believe,  in  which  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  a  thing  has  ever  been 
questioned  in  a  case  when  the  power  is  given 
by  the  Constitution  in  express  terms.  \V' hether 
a  power  can  be  implied,  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed, has  often  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy; but  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  the 
degree  of  effrontery  has  been  ventured  upon, 
of  denying  a  power  which  is  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly written  down  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  declares  that  '  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  ...  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.' 
The  whole  scope  of  the  conscription  act  is '  to 


raise  and  support  armies.'  There  is  nothing 
else  in  it.  It  makes  no  appropriation  of  money, 
and  hence  the  money  clause  just  (juoted  is  not 
touched  by  it.  The  case  simply  is,  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies;  and  by 
this  act  the  Congress  has  exercised  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies.  This  is  the  whole 
of  it.  It  is  a  law  made  in  literal  pursuance  of 
this  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and  another  part  of  the  same  Constitution  de- 
clares that  '  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  .  .  .  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'  Do  you  admit  that 
the  power  is  given  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  yet  insist  that  by  this  act  Congress  has 
not  exercised  the  power  in  a  constitutional 
mode  ?  —  has  not  done  the  thing  in  the  right 
way  ?  Who  is  to  judge  of  this  ?  The  Consti- 
tution gives  Congress  the  power,  but  it  does 
not  prescribe  the  mode,  or  expressly  declare 
who  shall  prescribe  it.  In  such  case  Congress 
must  prescribe  the  mode,  or  relinquish  the 
power.  There  is  no  alternative.  Congress 
could  not  exercise  the  power  to  do  the  thing 
if  it  had  not  the  power  of  providing  a  way  to 
do  it,  when  no  way  is  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  doing  it.  In  fact,  Congress  would 
not  have  the  power  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies, if  even  by  the  Constitution  it  were  left 
to  the  option  of  any  other,  or  others,  to  give 
or  withhold  the  only  mode  of  doing  it.  If  the 
Constitution  has  prescribed  a  mode.  Congress 
could  and  must  follow  that  mode  ;  but,  as  it  is, 
the  mode  necessarily  goes  to  Congress,  with 
the  power  expressly  given.  The  power  is  given 
fully,  completely,  unconditionally.  It  is  not  a 
power  to  raise  armies  if  State  authorities  con- 
sent ;  nor  if  the  men  to  compose  the  armies 
are  entirely  willing ;  but  it  is  a  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  without  an  if. 

"  It  is  clear  that  a  constitutional  law  may 
not  be  expedient  or  proper.  Such  would  be  a 
law  to  raise  annies  when  no  armies  were  needed. 
But  this  is  not  such.  The  repubhcan  insti- 
tutions and  territorial  integrity  of  our  country 
cannot  be  maintained  without  the  further 
raising  and  supporting  of  armies.  There  can 
be  no  army  without  men.  Men  can  be  had  only 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  We  have  ceased 
to  obtain  them  voluntarily,  and  to  obtain  them 
involuntarily  is  the  draft  —  the  conscription. 
If  you  dispute  the  fact,  and  declare  that  men 
can  still  be  had  voluntarily  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, prove  the  assertion  by  yourselves  volun- 
teering in  such  numbers,  and  I  shall  gladly  give 
up  the  draft.   Or  if  not  a  sufficient  number,  but 
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any  one  of  you  will  volunteer,  he  for  his  single 
self  will  escape  all  the  horrors  of  the  draft,  and 
will  thereby  do  only  what  each  one  of  at  least 
a  million  of  his  manly  brethren  have  already 
done.  Their  toil  and  blood  have  been  given  as 
much  for  you  as  for  themselves.  Shall  it  all  be 
lost  rather  dian  that  you,  too,  will  bear  your  part  ? 

"  I  do  not  say  that  all  who  would  avoid  serv- 
ing in  the  war  are  unpatriotic  ;  but  I  do  think 
every  patriot  should  \\illingly  take  his  chance 
under  a  law,  made  with  great  care,  in  order  to 
secure  entire  fairness.  This  law  was  considered, 
discussed,  modified,  and  amended  by  Congress 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  labor ;  and  was 
finallv  passed,  by  both  branches,  with  a  near 
approach  to  unanimity.  At  last,  it  may  not  be 
exactly  such  as  any  one  man  out  of  Congress, 
or  even  in  Congress,  would  have  made  it.  It 
has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the 
Constitution  itself  is  not  altogether  such  as  any 
one  of  its  framers  would  have  preferred.  It  was 
the  joint  work  of  all,  and  certainly  the  better 
that  it  was  so. 

'•  Much  complaint  is  made  of  that  provision 
of  the  conscription  law  which  allows  a  drafted 
man  to  substitute  three  hundred  dollars  for 
himself;  while,  as  I  behfve,  none  is  made  of 
that  provision  which  allows  him  to  substitute 
another  man  for  himself  Nor  is  the  three  hun- 
dred dollar  provision  objected  to  for  unconsti- 
tutionality; but  for  inequality,  for  favoring  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  The  substitution  of  men 
is  the  provision,  if  any,  which  favors  the  rich 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor.  But  this  being 
a  provision  in  accordance  with  an  old  and  well- 
known  practice,  in  the  raising  of  armies,  is  not 
objected  to.  There  would  have  been  great 
objection  if  that  provision  had  been  omitted. 
And  yet  being  in,  the  money  provision  really 
modifies  the  inequality  which  the  other  intro- 
duces. It  allows  men  to  escape  the  service 
who  are  too  poor  to  escape  but  for  it.  Without 
the  money  provision,  competition  among  the 
more  wealthy  might,  and  probably  would,  raise 
the  price  of  substitutes  above  three  hundred 
dollars,  thus  leaving  the  man  who  could  raise 
only  three  hundred  dollars  no  escape  from 
personal  service.  True,  by  the  law  as  it  is,  the 
man  who  cannot  raise  so  much  as  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  nor  obtain  a  personal  substitute 
for  less,  cannot  escape ;  but  he  can  come  quite 
as  near  escaping  as  he  could  if  the  money  pro- 
vision were  not  in  the  law.  To  i)ut  it  another 
way :  is  an  unobjectionable  law  which  allows 
only  the  man  to  escape  who  can  pay  a  thousand 
dollars,  made  objectionable  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision that  any  one  may  escajjc  who  can  pay 
the  smaller  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ?  This 
is  the  exact  difference  at  this  point  between 
the  present  law  and  all  former  draft  laws.  It 
is  true  that  by  this  law  a  somewhat  larger 


number  will  escape  than  could  under  the  law 
allowing  personal  substitutes  only;  but  each 
additional  man  thus  escaping  will  be  a  poorer 
man  than  could  have  escaped  by  the  law  in 
the  other  form.  The  money  provision  enlarges 
the  class  of  exempts  from  actual  service  simply 
by  admitting  poorer  men  into  it.  How  then 
can  the  money  provision  be  a  wrong  to  the 
poor  man  ?  The  inequality  complained  of 
pertains  in  greater  degree  to  the  substitution 
of  men,  and  is  really  modified  and  lessened  by 
the  money  provision.  The  inequality  could  only 
be  perfectly  cured  by  sweeping  both  provisions 
away.  This,  being  a  great  innovation,  would 
probably  leave  the  law  more  distasteful  than 
it  now  is. 

"  The  principle  of  the  draft,  which  simply  is 
involuntary  or  enforced  service,  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  practiced  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  armies, 
at  the  time  they  placed  in  that  instrument  the 
provision  that  '  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies.'  It  had  been  used 
just  before,  in  establishing  our  independence, 
and  it  was  also  used  under  the  Constitution  in 
1812.  Wherein  is  the  peculiar  hardship  now  ? 
Shall  we  shrink  from  the  necessary  means  to 
maintain  our  free  government,  which  our  grand- 
fathers employed  to  establish  it  and  our  own 
fathers  have  already  employed  once  to  maintain 
it  ?  Are  we  degenerated  ?  Has  the  manhood 
of  our  race  run  out  ? 

"  Again,  a  law  may  be  both  constitutional 
and  expedient,  and  yet  may  be  administered 
in  an  unjust  and  unfair  way.  This  law  belongs 
to  a  class,  which  class  is  com.posed  of  those 
laws  whose  object  is  to  distribute  burthens  or 
benefits  on  the  principle  of  equality.  No  one 
of  these  laws  can  ever  be  practically  adminis- 
tered with  that  exactness  which  can  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  mind.  A  tax  law,  the  principle 
of  which  is  that  each  owner  shall  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  his  property,  will  be  a 
dead  letter,  if  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  pay 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  every  other  man 
will  pay  in  precisely  the  same  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  value ;  nay,  even,  it  will  be  a  dead 
letter,  if  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  pay  until 
it  is  certain  that  every  other  one  will  pay  at 
all — even  in  unequal  proportion.  Again,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  is 
constituted  on  the  principle  that  each  member 
is  sent  by  the  same  number  of  people  that  each 
other  one  is  sent  by ;  and  yet,  in  practice,  no 
two  of  the  whole  number,  much  less  the  whole 
number,  are  ever  sent  by  precisely  the  same 
number  of  constituents.  The  districts  can- 
not be  made  jjrecisely  eciual  in  population  at 
first,  and  if  they  could,  they  would  become 
unequal  in  a  single  day,  and  much  more  so  in 
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the  ten  years,  which  the  districts,  once  made, 
are  to  continue.  They  cannot  be  remodeled 
every  day  ;  nor,  without  too  much  exfjense  and 
labor,  even  every  year. 

"  This  sort  of  difficulty  applies  in  full  force 
to  the  practical  administration  of  the  draft  law. 
In  fact,  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  draft  law.  First,  it  starts  with  all  the  in- 
equality of  the  congressional  districts;  but 
these  are  based  on  entire  population,  while  the 
draft  is  based  on  those  only  who  are  fit  for 
soldiers,  and  such  may  not  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  in  one  district  that  they 
do  in  another.  Again,  the  facts  must  be  as- 
certained, and  credit  given,  for  the  unequal 
numbers  of  soldiers  which  have  already  gone 
from  the  several  districts.  In  all  these  points 
errors  will  occur  in  spite  of  the  utmost  fidelity. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  administer  the 
law  with  such  an  approach  to  exactness  as  is 
usual  in  analogous  cases,  and  as  entire  good 
faith  and  fidelity  will  reach.  If  so  great  de- 
partures as  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  good 
faith  and  fidelity,  or  great  departures  occur- 
ring in  any  way,  be  pointed  out  they  shall  be 
corrected;  and  any  agent  shown  to  have 
caused  such  departures  intentionally  shall  be 
dismissed. 

"  With  these  views,  and  on  these  principles, 
I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  it  is  my  purpose  to  see 
the  draft  law  faithfully  executed." 

VALLANDIGHAM. 

General  Burnside  took  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio  (March  26,  1863) 
with  a  zeal  against  the  insurgents  only  height- 
ened by  his  defeat  at  Fredericksburg.  He 
found  his  department  infested  with  a  peculiarly 
bitter  opposition  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  amounting,  in  his 
opinion,  to  positive  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  and  he  determined  to  use  all  the  pow- 
ers confided  to  him  to  put  an  end  to  these 
manifestations,  which  he  considered  treason- 

1  One  of  Burnside's  own  staff-officers,  Colonel  J-  M. 
Cutts,  wrote  to  the  President  July  30  :  "  Order  38  has 
kindled  the  fires  ofhatred  and  contention.  Burnside  is 
foolishly  and  unwisely  excited,  and  if  continued  in  com- 
mand will  disgrace  himself,  you,  and  the  country,  as 
he  did  at  Fredericksburg." 

2  At  the  first  threat  of  civil  war  Vallandigham  made 
haste  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  any  forcible  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  He  declared  the  States  of  the  Union 
the  only  judges  of  the  sufficiency  and  justice  of  seces- 
sion, and  declared  he  would  never  vote  one  dollar  of 
money  whereby  one  drop  of  American  blood  should 
be  shed  in  civil  war ;  and  in  February  preceding  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  dividing  the  Union  into  four  sections, 
giving  each  section  a  veto  on  the  passage  of  any  law 
or  the  election  of  Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents,  and 
allowing  to  each  State  the  right  of  secession  on  certain 
specified  terms.    Having  thus  early  taken  his  stand,  he 


able  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose  he 
gave  great  latitude  to  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity. He  was  of  a  zealous  and  impulsive  char- 
acter, and  weighed  too  little  the  consequences 
of  his  acts  where  his  feelings  were  strongly 
enlisted.  He  issued,  on  the  13th  of  April,  an 
order  which  obtained  wide  celebrity  under  the 
name  of  General  Order  No.  38,  announcing 
that  "  all  persons  found  within  our  lines,  who 
commit  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  will  be  tried  as  spies  and  traitors, 
and,  if  convicted,  will  suffer  death."  He  enu- 
merated, as  among  the  acts  which  came  within 
the  view  of  this  order,  the  writing  and  carrying 
of  .secret  letters;  passing  the  lines  for  treason- 
able purposes;  recruiting  for  the  Confederate 
service  ;  harboring,  concealing,  or  feeding  pub- 
lic enemies  within  our  lines ;  and  passing  beyond 
this  reasonable  category  of  offenses,  he  declared 
that  "  the  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the 
enemy  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  this  de- 
partment, and  persons  committing  such  offenses 
will  at  once  be  arrested,  with  a  view  to  being 
tried,  as  above  stated,  or  sent  beyond  our  lines 
into  the  lines  of  their  friends."  And  in  con- 
clusion he  added  a  clause  which  may  be  made 
to  embrace,  in  its  ample  sweep,  any  demonstra- 
tion not  to  the  taste  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand :  "  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
treason,  expressed  or  implied,  will  not  be  toler- 
ated in  this  department." 

This  order  at  once  excited  a  most  furious  de- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  those  who,  either  on 
account  of  their  acts,  or  their  secret  sympathies, 
felt  themselves  threatened  by  it,  and  many  even 
of  those  opponents  of  the  Administration  who 
were  entirely  loyal  to  the  Union  ^  criticised  the 
order  as  illegal  in  itself  and  liable  to  lead  to 
dangerous  abuses.  The  most  energetic  and 
eloquent  of  General  Burnside's  assailants  was 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
whose  intemperate  denunciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  caused  him  the  loss  of  his  seat,- 
and  whose  defeat  hadonly  heightened  the  acerb- 
retained  his  position  with  more  consistency  than  was 
shown  by  any  other  member  of  his  party.  After  his 
defeat  by  General  R.  C.  Schenck,  in  his  canvass  for 
reelection  to  Congress,  he  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the 
Government  and  its  war  policy  with  exaggerated  ve- 
hemence. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  14th  of  January,  1863,  he  boasted  that  he 
was  of  that  number  who  had  opposed  abolitionism  or 
the  political  development  of  the  antislavery  sentiment 
of  the  North  and  West  from  the  beginning.  He  called 
it  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  whose 
children  are  strife  and  murder.  He  said  :  "  On  the  14th 
of  .April  I  believed  tiiat  coercion  would  bring  on  war, 
and  war  disunion.  More  than  that,  I  believed,  what 
you  all  in  your  hearts  believe  to-day,  that  the  South 
could  never  beconquered  —  never.  And  not  that  only, 
but  I  was  satisfied  .  .  .  that  the  secret  but  real  pur- 
pose of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States, 
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ity  of  his  opposition  to  the  war.  General  Or- 
der No.  38  furnished  him  a  most  inspiring  text 
for  assaiUng  the  Government,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  in  Democratic  meetings  through- 
out the  State.  A  rumor  of  his  violent  speeches 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  military  authorities  in 
Cincinnati,  and  an  officer  was  sent,  in  citizen's 
clothes,  to  attend  a  meeting  which  was  held 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham  and  otiier  prominent  Democrats  were  the 
orators  of  the  day.  The  meeting  was  an  enthusi- 
astic one,  full  of  zeal  against  the  Government 
and  of  svmpathy  with  the  South.  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham,  feeling  his  audience  thoroughly  in 
ha'rmony  with  him,  spoke  with  unusual  fluency 
and  bitterness,  greatiy  enjoying  the  applause 
of  his  hearers,  and  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  unsympathizing  recorder,  who  leaned 
against  the  platform  a  few  feet  away  and  took 
down  some  of  his  most  mahgnant  periods.  He 
said  it  was  the  design  of  those  in  power  to  usurp 
a  despotism ;  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  Union ;  that  the 
Government  had  rejected  every  overture  of 
peace  from  the  South  and  every  proposition  of 
mediation  from  Europe ;  that  the  war  was  for 
the  hberation  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  whites ;  that  General  Order  No. 
l^  was  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power ; 
that  he  despised  it  and  spat  upon  it  and 
trampled  it  under  his  feet.  Speaking  of  the 
conscription  act,  he  said  the  people  were  not 
deserving  to  be  free  men  who  would  submit  to 
such  encroachment  on  their  liberties.  He  called 
the  President  "  King  Lincoln,"  and  advised 
the  people  to  come  up  together  at  the  ballot  box 
and  hurl  the  tyrant  from  his  throne.  The  audi- 
ence and  the  speaker  were  evidently  in  entire 
agreement.  The  crowd  wore  in  great  numbers 
the  distinctive  badges  of  "  Copperheads  "  and 
"  Butternuts,"  and  amid  cheers  which  Vallan- 
digham's  speech  elicited  the  witness  heard  a 
shout  that  "  Jeff  Davis  was  a  gentleman,  which 
was  more  than  Lincoln  was." 

The  officer  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  made 
his  report.  Three  days  later,  on  the  evening 
of  the  4th  of  May,  a  special  train  went  up  to 
Dayton,  with  a  company  of  the  1 1 5th  Ohio,  to 
arrest  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Reaching  Dayton 
they  went  at  once  to  his  house,  where  they  ar- 
rived shortly  before  daylight,  and  demanded 
admittance.  The  orator  aj)peared  at  an  upper 
window  and,  being  informed  of  their  business, 

.    .    .    and  with  it  .    .    .  the   change  of  our   present 
democratical  form  of  government  into  an  imperial  des- 

Eotism.  ,  .  .  I  do  not  support  the  war ;  and  to-day  I 
less  God  that  not  the  smell  of  so  much  as  one  drop  of 
its  blood  is  upon  my  garments.  .  .  .  Our  Southern 
brethren  were  to  be  whipped  back  into  love  and  fellow- 
ship at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Oh,  monstrous  de- 
lasion  !  .  .  .  Sir,  history  will  record  that  after  nearly 
»ix  thousand  years  of  folly  and  wickedness  in  every 


refused  to  allow  them  to  enter.  He  began 
shouting  in  a  loud  voice;  pistols  were  fired 
from  the  house;  the  signals  were  taken  up  in 
the  town,  and,  according  to  some  preconcerted 
arrangement,  the  fire  bells  began  to  toll.  There 
was  evidently  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  soldiers 
forced  their  way  into  the  house ;  Vallandigham 
was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  toilet,  and  was 
hurried  to  the  cars,  and  the  special  train  pulled 
out  of  the  station  before  any  considerable 
crowd  could  assemble.  Arriving  at  Cincinnati, 
Vallandigham  was  consigned  to  the  military 
prison  and  kept  in  close  confinement.  During 
the  day  he  contrived,  however,  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  saying: 

I  am  here  in  a  military  bastilefor  no  other  offense 
than  my  political  opinions,  and  the  defense  of  them, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  your  consti- 
tutional liberties.  .  .  .  1  am  a  Democrat  —  for 
the  Constitution,  for  law,  for  the  Union,  for  liberty 
—  this  is  my  only  crime.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Demo  ■ 
crats  of  Ohio,  of  the  North-west,  of  the  United  States, 
be  firm,  be  true  to  your  principles,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  .  .  . 
To  you,  to  the  whole  people,  to  Time,  I  appeal. 

While  he  was  issuing  these  fervid  words  his 
friends  in  Dayton  were  making  their  demon- 
stration in  another  fashion.  The  town  was 
filled  with  excitement  all  day.  Crowds  gathered 
on  the  streets  discussing  and  denouncing  the 
arrest.  Great  numbers  of  wagons  loaded  with 
rural  friends  and  adherents  of  the  agitator 
came  in  from  the  country  and,  the  excitement 
increasing  as  night  came  on,  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  men  moved,  hooting  and  yelling,  to 
the  office  of  the  Republican  newspaper.  Some 
one  threw  a  brick  at  the  building,  then  a  vol- 
ley of  pistol  shots  was  fired,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  crowd  wreaked  itself  on  the  unoffending 
building,  which  was  first  sacked,  and  then  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Later  in  the  night  a  company 
of  troops  arrived  from  Cincinnati,  and  before 
midnight  the  crowd  was  dispersed  and  order 
was  restored. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  promptiy  tried  by  a 
mihtary  commission,  convened  May  6  by  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  consisting  of  officers  of  his  staff 
and  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  volunteers.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  made  no  individual  objection  to 
the  court,  but  protested  that  they  had  no  author- 
ity to  try  him ;  that  he  was  in  neither  the  land 
nor  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the 
militia,  and  was  therefore  amenable  only  to  the 

form  and  administration  of  government,  theocratic, 
democratic,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  despotic,  and  mixed, 
it  was  reserved  to  American  statesmanship,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  try  the  grand 
experiment,  on  a  scale  the  most  costly  and  gigantic  in 
its  j)roportions,  of  creating  love  by  force  and  develop- 
ing fraternal  affection  by  war,  and  history  will  record, 
too,  on  the  same  page,  the  utter  disastrous  and  most 
bloody  failure  of  the  experiment." 
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civil  courts.  This  protest  was,  of  course,  dis- 
regarded, and  his  trial  went  on.  It  was  proved 
that  he  made  the  speech  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  an  abstract.  He  called  as  witness 
in  his  defense  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  orators  of  the  occasion,  and  who  tes- 
tified that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
though  couched  in  strong  language,  was  in  no 
respect  treasonable.  When  the  evidence  was 
all  in,  the  accused  entered  a  protest  against  the 
entire  proceeding,  repeating  the  terms  of  his 
original  protest,  and  adding  that  his  alleged  of- 
fense itself  was  not  known  to  the  Constitution 
nor  to  any  law  thereof.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  words 
spoken  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  in  an  open  and 
public  political  meeting,  lawfully  and  peace- 
ably assembled  under  the  Constitution  and 
upon  full  notice.  It  is  words  of  criticism  of  the 
public  policy  of  the  public  servants  of  the 
people,  by  which  policy  it  was  alleged  that  the 
welfare  of  the  country  was  not  promoted.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  change  that 
policy,  not  by  force,  but  by  free  elections  and 
die  ballot  box.  It  is  not  pretended  that  I  coun- 
seled disobedience  to  the  Constitution  or  re- 
sistance to  laws  and  lawful  authority.  I  never 
have.  Beyond  this  protest,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  submit."  There  were  no  speeches  either 
in  prosecution  or  in  defense.  When  the  court 
was  cleared  it  remained  in  deliberation  for  three 
hours  and  returned  a  decision  that  the  accused 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  of  "  publicly  express- 
ing, in  violation  of  General  Order  No.  38,  from 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  his  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  declaring  disloyal 
sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  and 
purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful 
rebellion."  They  therefore  sentenced  him  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  designated  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  department,  there 
to  be  kept  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
General  Bumside  approved  the  finding  and  the 
sentence,  and  designated  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
Harbor,  as  the  place  of  confinement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentence. 

But  before  the  finding  of  the  commission 
was  made  public,  Mr.  George  E.  Pugh,  as 
counsel  for  Vallandigham,  applied  to  Judge 
Leavitt  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sit- 
ting in  Cincinnati,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
On  the  nth  of  ]\Iay  the  case  was  heard,  and 
extended  arguments  were  made  by  Mr.  Pugh 
in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  by  Mr.  Perry,  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  General  Bumside, 
against  it.  But  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  trial  was  a  written  address  from  General 
Burnside  himself,  presented  to  the  district  at- 
torney, in  which  he  explained  and  defended  his 
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action.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  and  iDy  his  duty  from  criticis- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Government ;  that  such 
abstention  from  injurious  criticism  was  binding 
on  every  one  in  the  service.  He  then  went  on 
to  say  : 

If  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  troops  to 
avoid  saying  anything  that  would  weaken  the  army 
by  preventing  a  single  recruit  from  joining  the 
ranks,  by  bringing  the  laws  of  Congress  into  disre- 
pute, or  by  causing  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks,  it 
is  equally  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  depart- 
ment to  avoid  the  same  evil.  ...  If  1  were  to 
find  a  man  from  the  enemy's  country  distribut- 
ing in  my  camp  speeches  of  their  public  men  that 
tended  to  demoralize  the  troops,  or  to  destroy  their 
confidence  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  have  him  tried  and  hung,  if  found 
guilty,  and  all  the  rules  of  modern  warfare  would 
sustain  me.  Why  should  such  speeches  from  our 
own  public  men  be  allowed? 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  disapprove  the  use 
of  party  names  and  party  epithets,  saying,  "  The 
simple  names  of  patriot  and  traitor  are  com- 
prehensive enough." 

If  the  people  [he  said]  do  not  approve  the  policy 
of  the  Government  they  can  change  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  at  the  propertime  and  by  the  proper 
method.  Let  them  freely  discuss  the  policy  in  a 
proper  tone  ;  but  my  duty  requires  me  to  stop  license 
and  intemperate  discussion,  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  Government  and  army  :  whilst 
the  latter  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  it  is  cow- 
ardly so  to  weaken  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
people  losing  their  liberties  ;  we  all  know  that  to 
be  the  cry  of  demagogues,  and  none  but  the  igno- 
rant will  listen  to  it. 

Judge  Leavitt  denied' the  motion  for  habeas 
corpus  in  a  long  decision,  in  which  he  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  legal  points  involved  in  the 
case.  The  essential  point  of  his  decision  was 
this  :  General  Bumside,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  been  appointed  to  the  military  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  includ- 
ing, among  other  States,  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  precise  extent  of  his  authority  was  not 
known  to  the  court,  but  it  might  properly  be 
assumed  that  the  President  had  clothed  him 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
in  time  of  war  the  President  is  above  the  Con- 
stitution. He  derives  his  power,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  from  the  provision  of  that  instrument 
that  he  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  Constitution  does  not  specify 
the  powers  he  may  rightfully  exercise  in  this 
character,  nor  are  they  defined  by  legislation. 
No  one  denies,  however,  that  the  President,  in 
this  character,  is  invested  with  very  high  powers, 
which  he  has  exeixised,  as  commander-in-chief, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  present  rebellion. 
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His  acts  in  this  capacity  must  be  limited  to 
such  as  are  deemed  essential  to  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution.  And  in  deciding  what  he  may 
rightfully  do  under  this  power,  where  tliere  is 
no  express  legislative  declaration,  the  Presi- 
dent is  guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment,  and 
is  amenable  only  for  an  abuse  of  his  authority 
bv  impeachment.  The  occasion  which  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power  exists  only  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case;  and  when  the  neces- 
sity exists  there  is  a  clear  justification  of  the 
act.  The  judge  concludes  that  if  this  view  of 
the  power  of  the  President  is  correct,  it  imphes 
the  right  to  arrest  persons  who,  by  their  mis- 
chievous acts  of  disloyalty,  impede  or  endanger 
the  militarv  operations  of  the  Government. 

And  if  the  necessity  exists,  I  see  no  reason  [he  said] 
why  the  power  does  not  attach  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  mihtary  department.  The  President 
cannot  discharge  the  duties  in  person  ;  he,  there- 
fore, constitutes  an  agent  to  represent  him,  clothed 
with  the  necessary  power  for  the  efficient  supervis- 
ion of  the  mihtary  interests  of  the  Government 
throui^hout  the  department.  ...  In  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  General  Burnside  issued  the  order 
(No.  3S)  which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  court. 

Judge  Leavitt  would  not  comment  on  that 
order,  but  only  referred  to  it  because  General 
Burnside  had  stated  his  motives  for  issuing 
it,  and  also  because  it  was  for  its  supposed 
violation  that  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham.  He  had  done  this  under  his 
responsibihty  as  the  commanding  general  of 
the  department,  and  in  accordance  with  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  It  was 
virtually  an  act  of  the  Executive  Department 
under  the  power  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  court  therefore  re- 
fused to  annul  or  reverse  it. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Vallandi- 
gham took  the  President  somewhat  by  surprise, 
and  it  was  only  after  these  proceedings  were 
consummated  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
seriously  to  consider  the  case.  If  he  had  been 
consulted  before  any  proceedings  were  initi- 
ated there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  not 
have  permitted  them;  ^  but  finding  himself  in 
presence  of  an  accomplished  fact,  the  question 

1  General  Burnside,  feeling,  after  the  trial,  that  his 
act  liad  subjected  the  Administration  to  violent  attack, 
thought  proper  to  signify  to  the  President  that  his 
resignation  was  at  his  service  if  desired,  to  which  the 
President  answered :  "  When  I  shall  wish  to  super- 
sede you  I  will  let  you  know.  AH  the  Cabinet  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  arresting,  for  instance,  Val- 
landigham, some  perhaps  doubting  there  was  a  real 
necessity  for  it;  but,  being  done,  all  were  for  seeing 
you  through  with  it."  [Lincoln  to  Burnside,  May  29, 
1863.    MS!] 


now  given  him  to  consider  was,  whether  he 
should  approve  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or, 
by  annulling  it,  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
general  commanding  the  district,  and  greatly 
encourage  the  active  and  dangerous  secession 
element  in  the  West.  He  concluded  to  accept 
the  act  of  Burnside  as  within  his  discretion  as 
military  commander ;  but  as  the  imprisonment 
of  Vallandigham  in  the  North  would  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  po- 
litical discussion,  the  President  concluded  to 
modify  his  sentence  to  one  which  could  be 
immediately  and  finally  executed,  and  the 
execution  of  which  would  excite  far  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  prisoner,  and,  in  fact,  seriously 
damage  his  prestige  and  authority  among  his 
followers.  The  method  of  punishment  which 
he  chose  was  doubtless  suggested  by  a  para- 
graph in  Burnside's  Order  No.  38,  which  had 
mentioned,  as  a  form  of  punishment  for  the 
declaration  of  sympathies  with  the  enemy,  de- 
portation "  beyond  our  lines  into  those  of  their 
friends."  He  therefore  commuted  the  sentence 
of  Vallandigham,  and  directed  that  he  be 
sent  within  the  Confederate  lines. ^  This  was 
done  about  a  fortnight  after  the  court-martial. 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was  sent  to  Tennessee, 
and,  on  the  25th  of  May,  was  escorted  by  a 
small  cavalry  force  to  the  Confederate  lines 
near  Murfreesboro'.  After  a  short  parley  with 
the  rebel  videttes,  who  made  no  objection  to 
receiving  the  prisoner,  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  private  soldier  of  an 
Alabama  regiment,  Mr.  Vallandigham  making 
a  formal  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  was  within 
the  Confederate  lines  by  force  and  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  surrendered  as  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  arrest  and  sentence  of  this  distin- 
guished Democrat  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation throughout  the  country.  It  occasioned 
general  rejoicing  in  the  South.  The  Govern- 
ment in  Richmond  saw  in  it  a  promise  of 
counter-revolution  in  the  North,  and  some  of 
the  Confederate  generals  built  upon  it  the  rosi- 
est hopes  for  future  campaigns.  General  Beau- 
regard, writing  to  a  friend  in  Mobile,'*  said  the 
Yankees,  by  sending  Vallandigham  into  Bragg's 
lines,  had  indicated  a  point  of  attack.  He  sug- 
gested that.  Hooker  being  disposed  of  for  the 
next  six  months  at  least,  Lee  should  act  on  the 

'•i  The  order  under  which  Vallandigham  was  sent 
South  was  dated  the  iglh  of  May  and  transmitted  by 
telegrajjh  from  Washington  to  General  Burnside: 
"  The  President  directs  that,  without  delay,  you  send 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  under  secure  guard,  to  the  head- 
fjuarters  of  General  Rosecrans,  to  be  put  by  him  be- 
yond our  military  lines,  and  in  case  of  his  return 
within  our  lines,  he  be  arrested  and  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody for  the  term  specified  in  his  sentence."  [McPher- 
son,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  162.] 

3  May  26,  1863.     War  Records,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  955. 
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defensive,  and  send  Bragg  30,000  men  to  take 
the  oftensive  at  once.  Let  Bragg  —  or  some  bet- 
ter soldier  who  is  sufficiently  shadowed  forth 
in  parenthesis  —  "destroy  or  capture  (as  it  is 
done  in  Europe)  Rosecrans's  army;  then  march 
into  Kentucky ;  raise  30,000  more  men  there 
and  in  Tennessee  ;  then  get  into  Ohio  and 
call  upon  the  friends  of  Vallandigham  to  rise 
for  his  defense  and  support ;  then  call  upon 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  accursed  Yankee  nation ;  then  " 
—  his  plan  growing  more  and  more  magnifi- 
cent as  it  took  grandeur  and  color  under  his 
pen  —  "call  upon  the  whole  North-west  to 
join  in  the  movement,  form  a  Confederacy  of 
their  own,  and  join  us  by  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
defensive  and  offensive.  AV'hat  would  then 
become  of  the  North-east  ? "  demanded  the 
doughty  Creole.  "  How  long  would  it  take  us 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  senses  ?  "  The  feeling  in 
the  North,  if  less  exuberant  in  its  expression, 
was  equally  serious.  No  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  so  strongly  criticised,  and  none 
having  relation  to  the  rights  of  an  individual 
created  a  feeling  so  deep  and  so  widespread. 
No  further  legal  steps  were  taken  in  the  case, 
except  an  application  which  was  made  by  Val- 
landigham's  counsel  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
bring  up  the  proceedings  of  the  military  com- 
mission for  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  motion  was  denied,  on  the 
evident  ground  that  no  such  writ  could  be 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  such  mili- 
tary commission,  as  the  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  proceedings  of  such  a  tribunal. 
But  in  the  Democratic  newspapers,  in  public 
meetings,  in  a  multitude  of  leading  articles  and 
pamphlets,  the  question  was  discussed  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  even  violence,  the  or- 
ators and  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party 
regarding  the  incident  as  the  most  valuable  bit 
of  political  capital  which  had  fallen  to  them 
during  the  year.  Even  some  of  the  most  loyal 
newspapers  ofthe  North  joined  in  the  general  at- 
tack, saying  that  by  the  statutes  Vallandigham 
was  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  bound  to  report  him  as  such  to  the 
circuit  judge  of  the  district  in  which  his  sup- 
posed offenses  were  committed,  to  be  regularly 
tried  by  the  civil  tribunal.  But  the  principal 
criticism  was,  of  course,  confined  to  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition.  Their  newspapers  and  pub- 
lic men  vied  with  one  another  in  a  chorus  of 
condemnation.  To  a  meeting,  held  in  Albany 
on  the  1 6th  of  May,  Governor  Seymour  wrote: 

It  is  an  act  which  has  brought  dishonor  upon  our 
country  ;  it  is  full  of  danger  to  our  persons  and  our 
homes  ;  it  bears  upon  its  front  a  conscious  violation 
of  law  and  justice.  .  .  .  The  transaction  involved 
a  series  of  offenses  against  our  most  sacred  rights. 
It  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  speech  ;  it  violated 


our  rights  to  be  secure  in  our  homes  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  ;  it  pronounced  sen- 
tence without  trial,  save  one  which  wasamockery  — 
which  insulted  as  well  as  wronged.  ...  If  this 
proceeding  is  approved  by  the  Government,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step 
towards  revolution  —  it  is  revolution  ;  it  will  not  only 
lead  to  military  despotism,  it  establishes  military 
despotism.  .  .  .  If  it  is  upheld,  our  liberties  are 
overthrown.  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  determine,  in  the  minds  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  whether  the 
war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  South, 
or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North.  We  look 
for  its  decision  with  most  solemn  solicitude. 

The  meeting  to  which  Governor  Seymour 
sent  this  passionate  address  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  insisting  upon  their  loyalty  and  the 
services  they  had  rendered  the  country,  but 
demanding  that  the  "  Administration  shall  be 
true  to  the  Constitution,  shall  recognize  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizen,  shall  everywhere  outside  the 
lines  of  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of 
insurrection  exert  all  its  powers  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  military  law  "  ; 
and  in  view  of  these  principles  they  denounced 
"  the  recent  assumption  of  a  military  command- 
er to  seize  and  try  a  cidzen  of  Ohio,  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham,  for  no  other  reason  than 
words  addressed  to  a  public  meedng  in  criticism 
ofthe  military  orders  of  that  general."  The  reso- 
lutions further  set  forth  that  such  an  assump- 
tion of  military  power  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  supremacy  of  law.  They  enumerated  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  defining  the  crime 
of  treason  and  the  defenses  to  which  those  ac- 
cused of  that  crime  are  entitled,  and  said  "  that 
these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
against  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were 
intended  more  especially  for  his  protection  in 
times  of  civil  commotion."  They  further  re- 
solved : 

That  in  the  election  of  Governor  Seymour  the 
people  of  this  State,  by  an  emphatic  majority,  de- 
clared their  condemnation  of  the  system  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  and  their  determination  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution.  And  that,  regarding  the  blow  struck 
at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of  every 
citizen  of  the  North,  they  denounce  it  as  against  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constitution,  and  most  ear- 
nestly call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  reverse  the  action  ofthe  military  tribunal  which 
has  passed  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  upon 
the  party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of  which 
he  has  been  deprived. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  sent  to  the 
President  and  received  his  most  careful  con- 
sideration. He  answered  on  the  12th  of  June, 
in  a  letter  which  demands  the  close  perusal  of 
every  student  of  our  history.^    He  accepted  in 
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the  beginning,  and  thanked  the  meeting  for,  the 
resohitions  expressing  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  cause  of  the  Union  despite  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  any  administration.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  defense  of  persons  accused  of  treason, 
and  contended  that  these  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  no  application  to  the  case  in  hand. 
The  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for 
the  technical  crime  of  treason.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  language  so  terse  and  vigorous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  abridge  a  paragraph  without 
positive  mutilation,  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  rebellion  began,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  inveterate  respect  of  the  American 
people  for  the  forms  of  law. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here  [he  said]  it  had  been 
inculcated  that  any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede 
from  the  National  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devo- 
tees of  the  doctrine  should  fail  to  elect  a  President 
to  iheir  own  liking.  I  was  elected  contrary  to  their 
liking;  and,  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally 
possible,  they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the 
Union,  had  seized  many  of  the  United  States  forts, 
and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done 
any  official  act  whatever.  The  rebellion  thus  begun 
soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ;  and,  in  certain 
respects,  it  beafan  on  very  unequal  terms  between 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for 
it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Government 
had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former  had 
carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be 
turned  to  their  account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well- 
pondered  reliance  with  them  that  in  their  own  un- 
restricted efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and 
law  all  together  the  Government  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and 
law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government 
and  nearly  all  communities  of  the  people.  From 
this  material,  under  cover  of  "  liberty  of  speech," 
"liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "habeas  corpus,"  they 
hoped  to  keep  on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  efficient 
corps  of  spies,  informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and 
abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They 
knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating, 
by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  "habeas  corpus"  might 
be  suspended  ;  but  they  also  knew  they  had  friends 
who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  sus- 
pend it;  meanwhile  their  spies  and  others  might 
remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has 
happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ, 
without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting 
innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are  always  likely  to 
occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be  raised 
in  re^^ard  to  this,  which  might  be  at  least  of  some 
service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very 
keen  perception  to  discover  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
programme,  so  soon  as,  by  open  hostilities,  their  ma- 
chinery was  fairly  put  in  motion.  Yet,  thoroughly 
imb.ied  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights 
of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  meas- 
ures which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard 


as  being  within  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety.  Nothing 
is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of  justice 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are 
organized  chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most, 
a  few  individuals  acting  in  concert,  and  this  in  quiet 
times  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in  the 
law.  Even  in  times  of  peace  bands  of  horse-thieves 
and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numerous  and 
powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what 
comparison  in  numbers  have  such  bands  ever  borne 
to  the  insurgent  sympathizers,  even  in  many  of  the 
loyal  States?  Again,  a  jury  too  frequently  has  at 
least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the  panel  than 
to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet  again,  he  who  dissuades 
one  man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to 
desert,  weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who 
kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion 
or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no 
defined  crime  of  which  any  civil  court  would  take 
cognizance. 

He  then  applied  to  the  case  in  hand  the 
clear  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  "  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  unless,  when  in  case  of  rebelhon 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it," 
and  went  on  to  say : 

This  is  precisely  our  present  case  —  a  case  of  rebel- 
lion wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspen- 
sion. Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts  and  arrests 
in  cases  of  rebellion  do  not  proceed  altogether  up- 
on the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at  the 
small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  per- 
petration of  crime,  while  the  latter  is  directed  at 
sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no 
great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are 
made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for 
what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more 
for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than 
the  former.  In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men  are 
much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary crime.  The  man  who  stands  by  and  says 
nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  Government  is  dis- 
cussed cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered, 
he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy  ;  much  more  if  he  talks 
ambiguously  —  talks  for  his  country  with  "buts" 
and  "  ifs  "  and  "  ands."  Of  how  little  value  the 
constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  ren- 
dered, if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  notable  examples.  Gener.il  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, General  Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  Will- 
iam B.  Preston,  General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Com- 
modore Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very 
higiiest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all 
within  tile  power  of  the  Government  since  the  re- 
bellion began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had 
seized  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be 
much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then  com- 
mitted any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Everyone  of 
them,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on 
habeas  corpus  were  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In 
view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time  not 
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unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having 
made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

Referring  to  the  charge  made  in  the  resolu- 
tions that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  for 
no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  pub- 
lic meetings  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

If  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth, —  if  there  was  no  otlier  reason  for  the  arrest, — 
then  1  concede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But 
[he  went  on]  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  arrested 
because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of 
the  Administration,  or  the  personal  interests  of  the 
commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging 
the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the 
life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon 
the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional 
jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  his  arrest  was 
made  on  mistake  of  fact,  the  President  would 
be  glad  to  correct  it.    But,  he  said  : 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot 
be  maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished 
by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires, 
and  the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  pun- 
ishment. JVlust  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy 
who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a 
wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is 
none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a 
father,  or  brother,  or  friend  into  a  public  meeting, 
and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  until  he  is  per- 
suaded to  write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting 
in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  con- 
temptible Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a 
case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  to  save  the  boy  is  not 
only  constitutional,  but,  withal,  a  great  mercy. 

He  then  stated  clearly  his  belief  that  certain 
proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  re- 
quires them,  which  would  not  be  constitutional 
when,  in  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  does  not  require  them. 

The  Constitution  itself  [he  said]  makes  the  dis- 
tinction, and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the 
Government  can  constitutionally  take  no  strong 
measure  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time 
of  peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a  particular 
drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because 
it  can  be  shown  to  not  be  good  food  for  a  well  one. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended 
by  the  meeting  that  the  American  people  will,  by 
means  of  military  arrests  during  the  Rebellion,  lose 
the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speecii 
and  the  press,  the  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury, 
and  habeas  corpus,  throughout  the  indefinite  peace- 
ful future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more 
than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract 
so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics,  during  temporary 
illness,  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  during 
the  remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 


The  President  parried  the  political  thrust  in 
the  resolutions  by  reminding  the  gendemen  of 
Albany  that  although  they  addressed  him  as 
"  Democrats,"  not  all  Democrats  were  of  their 
way  of  thinking. 

He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  JVlr.  Vallan- 
digham was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  Democrat,  hav- 
ing no  old  party  affinity  with  me  ;  and  the  judge 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in 
these  resolutions  by  refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Val- 
landigham on  habeas  corpus  is  a  Democrat  of  better 
days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle 
at  the  hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more, 
of  all  those  Democrats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their 
lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battlefield,  I 
have  learned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken 
with  Mr.  Vallandigham,  while  1  have  not  heard  of 
a  single  one  condemning  it. 

The  President  fortified  his  argument  by  an 
incident  of  pertinent  history  especially  adapted 
to  touch  the  sympathies  of  Democrats  —  the 
arbitrary  arrests  made  by  General  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans;  his  defiance  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  his  imprisonment  of  the 
judge  who  had  issued  it.  Near  the  close  of 
this  strong  and  adroit  defense  of  the  action  of 
Bumside  the  President  made  a  remarkable 
admission  in  these  words  : 

And  yet  let  me  say  that  in  my  own  discretion  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  While  I  cannot  shift 
the  responsibility  from  myself,  1  hold  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better 
judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  particular  case.  .  .  . 
It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  VjUandi- 
gham  had  been  arrested, —  that  is,  I  was  pained  that 
there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  ar- 
resting him, — and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  1  can,  by  any  means, 
believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I 
further  say  that  as  the  war  progresses  it  appears 
to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which  were  in  great 
confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more 
regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong 
dealing  with  them  gradually  decreases.  I  have 
every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether, 
and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  those  who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany, 
declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  Still  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much 
as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  public  safety. 

There  are  few  of  the  President's  state  papers 
which  produced  a  stronger  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  than  this.  Its  tone  of  candor 
and  courtesy,  which  did  not  conceal  his  stern 
and  resolute  purpose;  his  clear  statement  of 
the  needs  of  the  country  ;  his  terse  argument 
of  his  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when,  in  case 
of  rebellion,  the  public  safety  required  it ;  his 
contrast  of  the  venial  crime  of  the  simple- 
minded  soldier  boy,  which  was  punished  by 
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death,  with  the  deeper  guilt  of  the  wily  agi- 
tator, who  claimed  immunity  through  the  Con- 
stitution he  was  endeavoring  to  destroy ;  the 
strong,  yet  humorous,  common  sense  of  his 
doubt  whether  a  pemianent  taste  for  emetics 
could  be  contracted  during  a  fit  of  sickness- — 
met  with  an  immediate  and  eager  apprecia- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and 
rendered  this  letter  remarkable  in  the  long 
series  of  Mr  Lincoln's  political  writings.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  did  not  meet  with  equal 
approbation  in  all  quarters.  It  was  received 
by  the  politicians  of  New  York,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  with  the  gravest  displeasure. 
They  answered  in  an  angry  yet  forcible  paper, 
claiming  that  the  original  act  of  tyranny  by 
which  ^Ir.  \'allandigham  was  arrested  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  claim  of  despotic 
power  which  they  assumed  to  find  in  the  Pres- 
ident's letter.  They  wrote  with  so  much  heat 
and  feeling  that  they  hardly  paused  to  measure 
their  epithets ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely 
have  been  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  S]:)eak- 
ing  to  the  President  of  his  "  pretensions  to 
more  than  legal  authority,"  and  of  criticising 
his  cr)-stal-clear  statement  as  the  "  misty  and 
cloudy  forms  of  expression "  in  which  these 
pretensions  are  set  forth.  But  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  rescue  either  of  these  letters  from  the 
oblivion  which  soon  overtook  them.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  another  occasion, 
''  the  world  little  noted  nor  long  remembered 
them."  Their  first  letter  had  no  function  nor 
result  but  to  call  into  being  the  President's 
admirable  reply,  and  the  second  was  little 
more  than  a  cry  under  punishment. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  had  precipitated  an  issue  which  was 
in  its  solution  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  When,  on  the  nth  of 
June,  the  Democratic  convention  of  the  State 
met  at  Columbus,  it  was  found  to  be  completely 
under  the  control  of  those  opposed  to  the  war, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  upon  Vallan- 
digham's  arrest  and  banishment  designated  him 
as  the  only  serious  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor.  Nominating  him  by  acclamation 
was  the  readiest  and  most  practical  way  of 
signifying  their  disapproval  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government.  They  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  affirming  their  devotion  to  the 
Union,  denouncing  the  arrest  and  banishment 
of  Vallandigham  as  a  forcible  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  saying  that 
the  Democratic  party  was  fully  competent  to 
decide  whether  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  a  fit 
man  to  Ix;  nominated  for  governor,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  fleprive  them  of  that  right  by 
hi;;  arrest  and  banishment  was  an  unmerited 
imputation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty. 


They  therefore  called  upon  the  President  to 
restore  Mr.  Vallandigham  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 
The  committee  appointed  to  present  these 
resolutions  accompanied  them  with  a  long  let- 
ter signed  by  the  most  prominent  Democrats 
of  Ohio,  arguing,  upon  lines  similar  to  those 
followed  in  the  Albany  letter,  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  towards  A^allandigham  was 
illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  that  it  had  created 
widespread  and  alarming  disaffection  among 
the  people  of  the  State ;  that  it  was  not  an  of- 
fense against  any  law  to  contend  that  the  war 
could  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
Ll^nion,  or  that  a  war  directed  against  slavery 
would  inevitably  result  in  the  final  destruction 
of  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  They 
took  up  the  President's  letter  to  the  Albany 
committee  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  not  warring  upon  the  military ;  they  dis- 
agreed entirely  with  the  President  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ;  they  represented  the  President  as 
claiming  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in 
time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is 
in  time  of  peace  or  public  security,  and  that 
he  had  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or  ex- 
ceptions upon  these  constitutional  guarantees  , 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  1 
required  it.  Having  attributed  to  him  these  ' 
absurd  pretensions,  they  proceeded  solemnly 
to  deny  them,  and  ask :  j 

If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to 
be  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  President  whenever  an  insurrection  or 
invasion  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, what  safety  or  security  will  be  left  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people? 

The  President  sent  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
briefer  than  the  one  he  had  devoted  to  Albany, 
and  not  so  full  in  its  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tutional question  at  issue.  For  his  views  in  this 
regard  he  referred  the  Ohio  committee  to  his 
Albany  letter.  He  simply  repudiated  the  j 
opinions  and  intentions  which  the  Ohio  com-  i 
mittee  had  gratuitously  imputed  to  him.  But 
he  assumed  the  full  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  enormous  powers  which  he  believed 
the  Constitution,  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that 
I  may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals 
on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public  safety  —  when 
I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it. 
This  question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated 
to  represent  me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary  per- 
sonal prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  who 
shall  decide,  or  an  affirmation  that  nobody  shall  de- 
cide, what  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion.  The  Constitution  contem- 
plates the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  decision, 
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but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it. 
By  necessary  implication,  wiien  rebellion  or  invasion 
comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made,  from  time  to 
time,  and  \  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time, 
the  people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the 
commander-in-chief  of  their  army  and  navy,  is  the 
man  who  holds  the  power,  and  bears  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly, 
the  same  people  will  probably  justify  him  ;  if  he 
abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to  be  dealt  with  by 
all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in 
the  Constitution. 

He  disclaimed,  in  courteous  language,  any 
purpose  of  insult  to  Ohio  in  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham's  case ;  and  referring  to  the  peremptory 
request  of  the  committee  that  Vallandigham 
should  be  released  from  his  sentence,  and  to 
the  further  claim  of  the  committee  that  the 
Democracy  of  Ohio  are  loyal  to  the  Union,  he 
proposed,  on  what  he  considered  very  easy 
conditions,  to  comply  with  their  request.  He 
offered  them  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  there  is  now  a  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  de- 
stroy the  National  Union,  and  that,  in  your  opinion, 
an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional  means  for  sup- 
pressing that  rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  anything  which, 
in  his  own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  in- 
crease or  favor  the  decrease  or  lessen  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  suppress  that  rebellion  ;  and 

3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he 
can  to  have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the 
army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  well 
provided  for  and  supported. 

If  the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  would 
write  their  names  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  thus  committing  themselves  to 
these  propositions  and  to  nothing  else,  he  would 
then  publish  the  letter  and  the  names,  which 
publication  would  be,  within  itself,  a  revoca- 
tion of  Vallandigham's  .sentence.  This  would 
leave  Mr.  Vallandigham  himself  absolutely 
unpledged;  the  President's  object  being  to  gain 
for  the  cause  of  the  Union  so  large  a  moral 
reenforcement  from  this  clear  definition  of  the 
attitude  of  the  other  gentlemen  as  to  compen- 
sate for  any  damage  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
could  possibly  do  on  his  return.  The  President 
concluded  this  letter  with  the  same  frankness 


that  he  used  in  that  to  Albany.  "  Still,"  he 
.said,  "  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all 
others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  .so 
much  as  the  pubhc  .service  may  seem  to  re- 
quire." This  overture  of  the  President  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  committee.  They 
treated  it  as  an  evasion  on  his  part  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case,  and  as  implying  not 
only  an  imputation  upon  their  own  sincerity 
and  fidelity  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  a  concession  of  the  legality  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham's  arrest  and  banishment. 

Evidently  nothing  could  come  from  negoti- 
ations with  parties  whose  points  of  view  were 
so  far  apart  as  those  of  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 
The  case  must  be  resolved  by  the  people  of 
the  State  whose  sovereignty  it  was  said  had  been 
violated,  and  the  issue  was  made  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham for  governor  of  Ohio.  The  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  determined  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  position,  not  only  de- 
nouncing the  action  of  General  Bumside  and 
the  President,  but  expressing  their  deep  humih- 
ation  and  regret  at  the  failure  of  Governor  Tod 
of  Ohio  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  State  in 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  Union  party,  meeting  at 
Columbus,  nominated  for  governor  John 
Brough,  a  war  Democrat,  and  adopted  a  brief 
platform  of  unqualified  devotion  to  the  Union, 
in  favor  of  a  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  the  laying  aside  of  personal  preferences 
and  prejudices,  and  pledging  hearty  support 
to  the  President.  Upon  this  issue  the  canvass 
proceeded  to  its  close.  Before  it  ended,  Mr, 
Vallandigham  himself  intervened  once  more — 
not  in  person,  indeed,  but  by  letters  from  Can- 
ada. On  entering  the  rebel  lines  he  had  gone 
at  once  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  kindly  and 
courteously  received  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, although  both  on  his  .side  and  on  theirs 
the  forms  appropriate  to  the  fiction  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  were  carefully  observed.^ 
After  a  conference  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  he  went  southward 
and  arrived  on  the  2 2d  of  June  at  Bermuda 
in  a  vessel  called  the  Lady  Davis,  which  had 
run  the  blockade  at  Wilmington.  He  made 
only  a  brief  stay  in  Bermuda  and  then  took 


1  John  B.  Jones,  a  clerk  in  the  rebel  war  office, 
made  on  the  22d  of  June,  1863,  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary:  "To-day  I  saw  the  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Ould,  of  the  conversation  held  with  Mr.  Vallandii^ham, 
for  file  in  the  archives.  He  says  if  we  can  only  hold  out 
this  year  that  the  peace  party  of  the  North  would 
sweep  the  Lincoln  dynasty  out  of  political  existence. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that  our  cause  was  sinking, 
and  feared  we  would  sulimit,  which  would,  of  course, 
be  ruinous  to  his  party.  But  he  advises  strongly  against 
any  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  for  that  would  unite  all 


L 


parties  at  the  North,  and  so  strengthen  Lincoln's  hands 
that  he  would  be  able  to  crush  all  op]iosition  and 
trample  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Mr.  V.  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  he  or  the 
party  had  any  other  idea  than  that  the  Union  would  be 
reconstructed  under  Democratic  rule.  The  President 
[Davis]  indorsed  with  his  own  pen  on  this  docu- 
ment that  in  regard  to  invasion  of  the  North  experi- 
ence proved  the  contrary  of  what  Mr.  V.  asserted." 
[Jones,  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  L,  pp. 
357.  358.] 
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passage  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  July.  From  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  Niagara  Falls  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Ohio.i  which  began  with 
this  clever  and  striking  exordium : 

Arrested  and  confined  for  three  weeks  in  the 
United  States  a  prisoner  of  state,  banished  thence 
to  the  Confederate  States,  and  tliere  held  as  an  alien 
enemy  and  prisoner  of  war,  though  on  parole,  fairly 
and  honorably  dealt  with,  and  given  leave  to  depart, 
an  act  possible  only  l\v  running  the  blockade  at  the 
hazard  of  being  fired  'upon  by  ships  Hying  the  tlag 
of  my  own  country,  1  found  myself  first  a  free  man 
when  on  British  soil.  And  to-day,  under  protection  of 
the  British  tl.ag.  I  am  here  to  enjoy  and,  in  part,  to 
exercise  the  privileges  and  rights  which  usurpers 
insolentlydeny  me  at  home.  .  .  .  Six  weeks  ago, 
when  just  going  into  banishment  because  an  au- 
dacious but  most  cowardly  despotism  caused  it,  I 
addressed  vou  as  a  fellow-citizen.  To-day,  and  from 
the  very  place  then  selected  by  me,  but  after  weari- 
some and  most  perilous  journeyings  for  more  than 
four  thousand  miles  by  land  and  upon  sea,  still  in 
exile,  though  almost  within  sight  of  my  native  State, 
I  greet  you  as  your  representative. 

He  thanked  and  congratulated  the  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio  upon  the  nominations  they  had 
made.  He  indorsed  their  platform,  which  he 
called  "  elegant  in  style,  admirable  in  senti- 
ment." He  claimed  that  his  arrest  was  the 
issue  before  the  country.  "  The  President,"  he 
said,  "  accepts  the  issue.  ...  In  time  of 
war  there  is  but  one  will  supreme  —  his  will ; 
but  one  law  —  military  necessity,  and  he  the 
sole  judge."  He  was  convinced  that  the  war 
could  never  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful 
termination. 

If  this  civil  war  [he  said]  is  to  terminate  only  by 
the  subjugation  or  submission  of  the  Southern 
force  in  arms,  the  infant  of  to-day  will  not  see  the 
end  of  it.  .  .  .  Traveling  a  thousand  miles  or 
more,  through  nearly  one-half  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  sojourning  for  a  time  at  widely  different 
points,  I  met  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
was  not  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  arms,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
extremity. 

He  announced,  therefore,  that  he  returned 
with  his  opinion  in  favor  of  peace  not  only  un- 
changed, but  confirmed  and  .strengthened. 

1  "Rebellion  Records,"  Vol.  VII.  Documents,pp. 
43S,  439. 

2  ^^^liIe  sojourning  at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gliam  had  come  into  communication  with  a  person  who 
called  himself  William  Cornell  Jewett  of  Colorado, 
who  passed  his  time  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  public  men  in  favor  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  by  foreign  mediation.  After  the  result  of  the 
Ohio  clectiun  had  convinced  Vallandigham  tiiat  little 
wa-s  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  peace  from  the 
cfTorts  of  the  I)emocratic  party,  he  wrote  Jewett  a  let- 
ter strongly  favoring  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
mediation  of  France  in  the  controversy  between  the 
State«t.  He  said :  "The  .South  and  the  North  are  both 


But  nothing  availed.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 
defeated  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of 
101,000  votes,  62,000  of  which  were  cast  in 
the  State  and  39,000  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  to  whom  a  State  statute  had  given  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

In  view  of  this  overwhelming  defeat,  Mr.  Val- 
landigham thought  it  prudent  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  winter  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence, however,  with  his  associates  and  ad- 
herents,2  and  demonstrations  were  made  from 
time  to  time  against  the  Government  for  its 
treatment  of  him.  On  the  29th  of  February, 
1864,  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  offered  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
arrest  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
were  "  acts  of  mere  arbitrary  power  in  palpa- 
ble violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,"  which  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  47  Democrats  voting  in  favor  of 
it,  and  77  Union  members  voting  against  it, 
only  two  Democrats  voting  with  the  majority. 
Vallandigham's  course  in  opposition  to  the  war 
had  been  so  exasperating  to  the  Union  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  his  speeches  had  been  so 
full  of  vehement  malice,  that  even  those  who 
thought  his  original  arrest  an  unjustifiable 
stretch  of  military  power  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  it  and  were  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  President's  disposition  of  the  case. 
The  situation  was  not  without  a  humorous  ele- 
ment also,  to  which  the  American  mind  is  al- 
ways hospitable.  The  spectacle  of  this  furious 
agitator,  condemned  by  court-martial  to  a  long 
imprisonment  and  then  handed  over  by  the 
contemptuous  mercy  of  the  President  to  the 
care  and  keeping  of  his  friends  beyond  the 
Union  lines ;  his  frantic  protests  that  the  Con- 
federates were  not  his  friends,  but  that  he  was 
their  most  formidable  and  dreaded  enemy  ; 
the  friendly  receptions  and  attentions  he  met 
with  in  the  South  and  among  the  sympathizing 
British  officials  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Northern  provinces ;  his  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  convention  of  his  State,  which  was 
forced  immediately  to  apply  to  the  President  to 
give  them  back  their  candidate  —  affected  the 
popular  mind  as  an  event  rather  ridiculous  than 

indebted  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for  having  so 
long  withheld  recognition  from  the  Confederate  States. 
The  South  has  proved  her  ability  to  maintain  herself 
by  her  own  strength  and  resources,  without  foreign 
aid,  moral  or  niateiial;  and  the  North  and  West  — 
the  whole  country,  indeed  —  these  great  powers  have 
served  incalculably,  l)y  holding  back  a  solemn  proc- 
lamation to  the  world  that  the  Union  of  these  States 
was  finally  and  formally  dissolved.  They  have  left  to 
us  every  motive  and  every  chance  for  reunion.  .  .  . 
I'"oreign  recognition  now  of  the  Confederate  States 
could  avail  little  to  delay  or  prevent  final  reunion." 
(W.  C.  Jewett,  Letter  to  "Liverpool  Mercury,"  No- 
vember 4.) 
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serious,  and  the  constitutional  (juestion  involved 
received  probably  less  attention  than  it  de- 
served. His  letters  from  Canada  aroused  little 
or  no  svmpathy,  and  when,  in  June,  1864, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  take  any  notice  of  his  pres- 
ence.^ 

Emboldened  by  impunity,  Vallandigham  be- 
gan at  political  meetings  a  new  series  of  speeches 
more  violent  in  tone  than  those  which  had 
caused  his  arrest.  But  as  the  effect  of  them 
was  clearly  beneficial  to  the  Union  cause,  no 
means  were  taken  to  silence  him.  He  defied 
the  Government  and  the  army;  he  made  vague 
threats  that  in  case  he  was  arrested  the  persons 
and  property  of  those  instigating  such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  be  held  as  hostages.-  He  was 
not  molested,  and  in  August  was  allowed  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Union  party  -^  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
offered  the  motion  that  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  should  be  made  unanimous. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  PEACE  PARTY  AT  THE 
POLLS. 

The  reverses  sustained  by  the  Union  arms 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862  had 
their  direct  effect  in  the  field  of  politics.  Every 
unsuccessful  movement,  and  especially  every 
defeat  of  the  National  forces,  increased  the 
strength  and  the  audacity  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Government  and  the  war.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democratic 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  fighting  to  uphold  the 
Union ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  —  because  men's 
sentiments  are  far  more  influenced  by  their  ac- 
tions than  their  actions  are  inspired  by  their 
sentiments  —  they  were  generally  induced  to 
take  the  Republican  view^  of  public  affairs,  and 
by  degrees  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  J>ut  they  seemed  to  exert  no 
influence  whatever  upon  their  friends  and  re- 


lations at  home.  The  Democratic  party  re- 
mained as  solid  in  its  organization,  as  powerful 
in  its  resistance  to  the  Government,  as  ever. 
The  great  liberating  measure  of  the  President, 
theproclamationof  September,  had  its  influence 
also  in  exasperating  and  consolidating  the  op- 
position. This  act,  which  not  only  renders  his 
name  immortal,  but  glorifies  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  his  party 
in  some  of  the  most  important  States  of  the 
Union.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  the  Democrats 
carried  New  York,  electing  Horatio  Seymour 
governor  over  that  patriotic  and  accomplished 
gentleman.  General  James  S.  Wadsworth  ;  the 
adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey  was  also  carried 
by  them.  There  were  heavy  lo.sses  of  congress- 
men in  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana ;  and  even  in  the  President's 
own  State  of  Illinois  the  opposition  inflicted 
upon  him  a  peculiarly  painful  defeat,  electing 
nine  of  his  opponents  and  only  four  of  his 
friends. 

The  Union  sentiment  was  still  sufficiently 
powerful  throughout  the  North  to  elect  an  easy 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Republican  predominance  in  the 
Senate  was,  of  course,  untouched ;  so  that  so 
far  as  legislation  was  concerned  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  Government  would  be  embar- 
rassed by  an  opposition  majority.  But  the 
losses  it  met  with  in  the  elections  were  none 
the  less  serious  and  discouraging.  A  war  dis- 
approved by  a  free  people  cannot  long  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  will  of  the  Government,  and  if 
the  ratio  of  losses  indicated  by  the  elections  of 
1862  had  continued  another  year  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Republic  would  have  been  gravely 
compromised.  But  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  gradually  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  and  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  and  moved  forward  to  the  advanced 
platform  upon  w^hich  Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed 
himself  The  right  of  suffrage  given  by  the 
State  legislatures  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  re- 
enforced  the  voting  strength  of  the  Repubhcans 


1  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  heard  of  Vallandigham's 
return  he  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Governor  Hrough  and 
General  Heintzelman,  who  had  succeeded  Burnside  in 
command  of  the  department,  directing  them  to  "con- 
sult together  freely  ;  watch  Vallandigham  and  others 
closely,  and  upon  discovering  any  palpable  injury  or 
imminent  danger  to  the  military  proceeding  from  him, 
them,  or  any  of  them,  arrest  all  implicated;  otherwise 
do  not  arrest  without  further  order.  Meanwhile  report 
the  signs  to  me  from  time  to  time."  But,  after  writing 
the  letter,  he  concluded  not  to  send  it.  [Unpublished 
MS.,  June  20,  1864.] 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  little  nonplused  by  Vallandigham's 
return.  He  had  seriously  thought  of  annulling  the  sen- 
tence of  exile,  but  had  been  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  do  it.  .-^fter  he  had  returned,  the  Pres- 
ident saiil :  "The  only  question  to  decide  was  whether 
he  could  afford  to  disregard  the  contempt  of  authority 
and  breach  of  discipline  displayed  in  Vallandigham's 
Vol.  XXXVHI.— 19. 


action ;  otherwise,  it  could  not  but  result  in  benefit  to 
the  Union  cause  to  have  so  violent  and  indiscreet  a 
man  go  to  Chicago  as  a  firebrand  to  his  own  party." 
Fernando  Wood  had  told  him  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  politic  than  to  bring  Vallandigham  back.  "  In 
that  case,"  he  said,  "  he  could  promise  Jiim  two  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  the  Presidency  this  year.  These 
war  Democrats,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "are  scoundrelly 
hypocrites  ;  they  want  to  oppose  you  and  favor  the  war 
at  once,  which  is  nonsense.  There  are  but  two  sides  in 
this  fight  —  yours  and  mine;  war  and  peace.  \o\x  will 
succeed  while  the  war  lasts,  I  expect,  but  we  shall  suc- 
ceed when  the  war  is  over.  I  intend  to  keep  my  record 
clear  for  the  future." 

2  McPhcrson,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  176. 

3  The  Illinois  Democrats  were  greatly  troubled  by 
Vallandigham's  apparition.  W.  R.  Morrison  said  to 
J.  H.,  June  18,  "  How  much  did  you  fellows  give 
Kernandy  Wood  for  importing  him  ^"   [J.  H.,  Diary.  ] 
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at  home,  and  the  ballot  and  the  bullet  worked 
harmoniously  together.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S62  Mr.  Lincoln  was  exposed  to 
the  bitterest  assaults  and  criticisms  from  every 
faction  in  the  country.  His  conservative  sup- 
porters reproached  him  with  having  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  radicals;  the  radicals  de- 
nounced him  for  being  hampered,  if  not  cor- 
rupted, by  the  influence  of  the  conservatives. 
On  one  side  he  was  assailed  by  a  clamor  for 
peace,  on  the  other  by  vehement  and  injurious 
demands  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  stood  unmoved  by  these  attacks, 
converging  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  and 
rarely  took  the  trouble  to  defend  himself  against 
them.  Coming  from  every  side,  the  pressure 
neutralized  itself,  like  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  one  friend  who  assailed  him  with  pecul- 
iar candor,  he  made  a  reply  which  may  answer 
as  a  sufficient  defense  to  all  the  radical  at- 
tacks which  Avere  so  rife  at  the  time. 

1  have  just  received  and  read  your  letter  of  the 
20th.  The  purport  of  it  is  that  we  lost  the  late 
elections,  and  the  Administration  is  failing  because 
the  war  is  unsuccessful,  and  that  I  must  not  flatter 
myself  that  1  am  not  justly  to  blame  for  it.  1  cer- 
tainly know  that  if  the  war  fails,  the  Administration 
fails,  and  that  I  will  be  blamed  for  it,  whether  1 
deserve  it  or  not.  And  I  ought  to  be  blamed,  if  1 
could  do  better.  You  think  1  could  do  better ;  there- 
fore you  blame  me  already.  I  think  I  could  not  do 
better;  therefore  I  blame  you  for  blaming  me.  I 
understand  you  now  to  be  willing  to  accept  the 
help  of  men  who  are  not  Republicans,  provided 
they  have"heartin  it."  —  Agreed.  I  want  noothers. 
But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  hearts,  or  of  "  heart 
in  it"?  If  I  must  discard  my  own  judgment,  and 
take  yours,  I  must  also  take  that  of  others  ;  and  by 
the  time  I  should  reject  all  I  should  be  advised  to 
reject,  I  should  have  none  left,  Republicans  or 
others  —  not  even  yourself.  For  be  assured,  my  dear 
sir,  there  are  men  who  have  "heart  in  it"  that 
think  you  are  performing  your  part  as  poorly  as 
you  think  I  am  performing  mine.  I  certainly  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  slowness  of  Buell  and 
McClellan  ;  but  before  1  relieved  them  I  had  great 
fears  I  should  not  fmd  successors  to  them  who  would 
do  better ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  have  seen 
little  since  to  relieve  those  fears.  I  do  not  clearly 
see  the  prospect  of  any  more  rapid  movements.  I 
fear  we  shall  at  last  fmd  out  the  difficulty  is  in  our 
case  rather  than  in  particular  generals.  1  wish  to 
disparage  no  one  —  certainly  not  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  me  ;  but  I  must  say  I  need  success  more 
than  I  need  sympathy,  and  that  1  have  not  seen  the 
so  much  greaterevidenceof  getting  success  from  my 
sympathizers  than  from  those  who  are  denounced 
as  the  contrary.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  the  field 
the  two  classes  have  been  very  much  alike  in  what 
they  have  done  and  what  they  have  failed  to  do. 
In  sealing  their  faith  with  their  blood,  Baker,  and 
Lyon,  and  Bohlen,  and  Richardson,  Republicans, 
did  all  that  men  could  do  ;  but  did  they  any  more 
than  Kearney,  Stevens,  and  Reno,  and  Mansfield, 
none  of  whom  were  Republicans,  and  some  at  least 


of  whom  have  been  bitterly  and  repeatedly  de- 
nounced to  me  as  secession  sympathizers?  I  will 
not  perform  the  ungrateful  task  of  comparing  cases 
of  failure.  In  answer  to  your  question.  Has  it  not 
been  publicly  stated  in  the  newspapers,  and  appar- 
ently proved  as  a  fact,  that  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  enemy  was  continually  supplied 
with  information  by  some  of  the  confidential  sub- 
ordinates of  as  important  an  officer  as  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas?  I  must  say  "No,"  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends.  And  I  add  that  .if  you  can  give 
any  tangible  evidence  upon  the  subject,  1  will  thank 
you  to  come  to  this  city  and  do  so.l 

The  movements  for  peace  which  were  made 
at  this  period  on  both  sides  of  the  line  were 
feeble  and  without  result.  Mr.  Foote  of  Tennes- 
see introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  effect  "  that 
the  signal  success  with  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  so  continually  blessed  our  arms  for 
several  months  past  would  fully  justify  the  Con- 
federate Government  in  dispatching  a  commis- 
sioner or  commissioners  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  City,  empowered  to  propose  the 
terms  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace."  Mr. 
Holt  of  Georgia  offered  as  a  substitute  a 
resolution  setting  forth  that  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  have  been  always  anxious 
for  peace,  and  that  "  whenever  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  manifest  a  like  anxiety 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  treat  upon  the  subject."  But  both  resolution 
and  substitute  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Garrett  Davis  offered  a  resolution  ^  recom- 
mending to  the  States  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  and  the  proper  means  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  Union ;  this  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  Mr.  Vallandigham  also  offered  resolu- 
tions for  peace  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South  was 
there  at  that  time  a  party  sufficiently  powerful 
to  bring  any  measures  for  peace  to  the  point 
of  legislation,  though  on  both  sides  there  was 
a  strong  current  of  agitation  for  the  termination 
of  the  war,  which,  being  regarded  and  treated 
as  treasonable,  was  easily  held  in  check. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  unauthorized 
attempts  of  individuals,  inspired  by  restlessness 
or  a  love  of  notoriety,  to  set  on  foot  amateur 
negotiations  for  peace.  One  of  the  most  active 
and  persistent  of  the  peace  politicians  of  the 
North  was  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York, 
He  lield  a  unicjue  position  in  his  party.  While 
strongly  symi>athizing  with  the  secessionists, 
and  openly  affiliating  with  them  in  public,  he 

1  Lincoln  to  Schurz,  Nov.  24,  1S62.    M.S. 

2  "Congressional  Globe,"  third  session  Thirty- 
.seventh  Congress,  Part  I.,  p.  4,  Dec.  2,  1862. 
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nevertheless  tried  to  keej)  up  a  sort  of  furtive 
confidential  relation  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  Government.  He  frequently  visited  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  emulated  the  dis- 
cretion of  Nicodemus  as  to  the  hour  of  his  visits. 
No  rebuffs  daunted  him ;  he  apparently  cared 
nothing  for  the  evident  (listrust  with  wliich  his 
overtures  were  received.  He  kept  them  up  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  probably  in  the  hope 
that  the  time  might  come  for  him  to  play  a 
conspicuous  and  important  part  in  the  final 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  used  every  occasion 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Presiilent.  He 
wrote,  congratulating  him  on  the  change  in  the 
War  Department  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  as 
indicating  the  President's  "  ability  to  govern, 
and  also  his  executive  power  and  will."  ^  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  wrote  complaining  that 
the  radical  abolitionists  of  New  York  repre- 
sented him  as  hostile  to  the  Administration  and 
as  in  sympathy  with  the  States  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government.  He  denied  these 
charges,  and  begged  the  President  to  "rely 
upon  his  support  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Union."  1  In  September,  after 
making  a  speech  furiously  denouncing  the 
Government  for  its  arbitrary  arrests,  he  wrote 
a  confidential  note  to  the  President,  making 
the  usual  explanation  that  he  had  been  incor- 
recdy  reported  :  "  All  I  said  applied  to  those 
arrests  that  had  been  made  through  error  or 
misrepresentation,  and  exclusively  as  to  the  truly 
loyal."  In  November,  a/ter  a  similar  tirade,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Seward,  with  a  striking  lack  of 
originality,  making  the  same  plea  of  an  incorrect 
report.  "  I  did  not,"  he  said,  "  utter  the  treason- 
able sentiments  reported."  Having  in  this  way, 
as  he  thought,  established  himself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President,  he  wrote  him  a  letter 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1862,  pretending  that 
he  had  "reliable  and  truthful  authority  "  to  say 
that  the  Southern  States  would  send  represent- 
atives to  the  next  Congress  provided  that  a  full 
and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do 
so,  no  guaranty  or  terms  being  asked  for  other 
than  the  amnesty  referred  to. 

As  an  humble  but  loyal  citizen  [he  said],  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  necessity  of  restoring  the 
Union  of  the-;e  States,  1  ask  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at 
stake  warrant  some  executive  action  predicated  upon 
this  information,  it  it  be  only  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
grounded  upon  even  probable  foundation.  If  it  sliall 
prove  groundless  no  harm  shall  have  been  done, 
provided  the  inquiry  be  made,  as  it  can  be,  with- 
out compromising  the  Government  or  injury  to  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  now  engaged.  If,  however,  it 
shall  prove  well  founded,  there  is  no  estimate  too 
high  to  place  upon  its  national  value. 

1  MS. 

2  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  296. 


The  immediate  object  of  his  letter  became 
evident  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

Now,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  gen- 
tlemen whose  former  political  and  social  relations 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  revolt  [s/V]  may  be 
allowed  tohold  unofficial  correspondence  with  them 
on  this  subject  —  thecorrespondence  to  be  submitted 
to  you.  It  may  be  thus  ascertained  what,  if  any, 
credence  may  be  given  to  these  statements,  and  also 
whether  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present  struggle 
may  not  be  attainable.^ 

The  President  answered  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember. Referring  to  the  first  paragraph  above 
quoted,  he  said : 

I  strongly  suspect  your  information  will  prove 
to  be  groundless  ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  com- 
municating it  to  me.  Understanding  the  phrase 
in  the  para'^raph  above  quoted,  "the  Southern 
States  would  send  representatives  to  the  next  Con- 
gress," to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resist- 
ance, and  would  re-inaugurate,  submit  to,  and  main- 
tain the  national  authority  within  the  limits  of 
such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  1  say  that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  "  a  full  and  general  amnesty  "  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  for  me  to  com- 
municate this  formally  or  informally  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that  they  al- 
ready know  it ;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever, 
they  can  communicate  with  me  unequivocally.  Nor 
do  1  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend  military  oper- 
ations to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation.  I  should 
nevertheless  receive  with  great  pleasure  the  exact 
information  you  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as 
you  may  in  any  way  obtain.  Such  information 
might  be  more  valuable  before  the  ist  of  January 
than  afterwards. 

These  last  words  refer,  of  course,  to  the  im- 
pending proclamation  of  emancipation. 

Between  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter 
and  Mr.  Wood's  reply  came  the  frightful  car- 
nage at  Fredericksburg,  which  emboldened 
Mr.  Wood  to  say  that  the  President's  reply 
had  filled  him  with  profound  regret. 

It  declines  [he  said]  what  I  had  conceived  to  be 
an  innocent  effort  to  ascertain  the  foundation  for 
information  in  my  possession  of  a  desire  in  the  South 
to  return  to  the  Union.  It  thus  appears  to  be  an 
indication  on  your  part  [s/V]  to  continue  a  policy 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  only  unwise,  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitutional authority  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

He  protested  earnestly  against  this  policy, 
and  felt  encouraged  to  renew  the  suggestions 
of  his  letter  of  the  8th. 

I  feel  [he  said]  that  military  operations  so  bloody 
and  exhausting  as  ours  must  sooner  or  later  be  sus- 
pended.    The  day  of  suspensicm  must  come.     The 
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only  question  is  whether  it  shall  be  before  the  whole 
American  people.  North  and  South,  shall  be  in- 
volved in  general  ruin,  or  whether  it  shall  be  whilst 
there  is  remaining  sufficient  of  the  recuperative  ele- 
ment of  life  by  which  to  restore  our  once  happy, 
prosperous,  and  peaceful  American  Union. 

To  this  letter  the  President  made  no  reply. 

Other  volunteers  from  time  to  time  tendered 
their  services  in  the  same  field.  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  a  Virginia  politician,  wrote  to  the 
President  fi-oni  Richmond  as  early  as  the  20th 
of  Tanuan-,  asking  permission  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. He  said  that  if  he  could  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  converse  with  him  on  the  subject 
he  could  do  much  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
early  termination  of  the  war.  Receiving  no 
encouragement  from  Washington,  he  asked  the 
same  permission  from  Richmond,  but  this  re- 
quest came  to  nothing.  In  the  summer  of 
1863,  however,  an  effort  for  peace  negotia- 
tions was  made,  which  came  with  such  high 
sanction  and  involved  personages  of  such  indi- 
\ndual  and  poUtical  importance  that  it  requires 
particular  mention. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  became  con\anced  that  the  time 
was  auspicious  for  initiating  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  thought  he  saw  reasons  for  great 
encouragement  in  the  attitude  of  the  North  ; 
the  great  gains  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
last  autumnal  elections,  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  Curtis  attacking  the  measures 
of  the  Administration,  a  public  meeting  in  favor 
of  peace  held  wthout  disturbance  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  which  violent  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  and  others,  and 
the  nomination  for  governor  of  Ohio  of  Val- 
landigham  are  all  mentioned  by  him  1  as  facts 
going  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  North 
were  wearying  of  the  war.  On  this  insufficient 
evidence  he  uTote  to  Mr.  Davis  proposing  that 
he  should  go  to  Washington,  ostensibly  to  ne- 
gotiate some  questions  involving  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  but  sajnng  that  he  "  was  not  A\ath- 
out  hopes  that  indirectly  he  could  now  turn 
attention  to  a  general  adjustment,  upon  such 
basis  as  might  ultimately  be  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  and  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
in  a  contest  so  irrational,  unchristian,  and  so 
inconsistent  ^^-ith  all  recognized  American  prin- 
ciples." He  assured  Mr.  Davis  that  he  enter- 
tained but  one  idea  of  the  ba.sis  of  final  adjust- 
ment—  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  and  the  right  of  each  in  its  sov- 
ereign capacity  to  determine  its  own  destiny. 
He  did  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
was  yet  ripe  for  such  acknowledgment,  but 
he  did  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 

1  Stephens,  "War  V>etween  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  558. 


proper  presentation  of  the  question  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.    "  While,  therefore," 
he  says,  "  a  mission  might  be  dispatched  on 
a  minor  point,  the  greater  one  could  possibly, 
■with  prudence,  discretion,  and  skill,  be  opened 
to  view  and  brought  in  discussion,  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  eventually  to  successful  re- 
sults.   This  would  depend  upon  many  circum- 
stances," he  adds  complacently,  "  but  no  little 
upon  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  agent. 
...    So  feeling,  I  have  been  prompted  to  ad- 
dress you  these  lines."    Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  Mr.  Davis  sent  a  telegram  request- 
ing his  Vice-President  to  go  immediately  to 
Richmond.    He  arrived  there  on  the  2 2d  of 
June ;  but  in  the  ten  days  which  had  elapsed 
since   his  letter   was  written    he    found    that 
changes  of  the  utmost  importance  had  taken 
place  in  the  military  situation.    On  the  one 
hand  the  Confederate  authorities  had  despaired 
of  the  condition  of  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg, 
and  expected  that  any  day  might  bring  them 
tidings  of  his  surrender,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  anticipating  with  sanguine  enthusi- 
asm the  most  magnificent  results  from  Lee's 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Stephens,  in 
the  work  which  he  wrote  at  his  leisure  after 
the  war  was  ended,  represents  that  in  these 
changed  conditions  he  was  inclined  to  give  up 
his  mission,  thinking  that  no  good  could  result 
fi-om  it,  as  the  movement  of  Lee  into  Penn- 
sylvania would  greatly  excite  the  war  spirit 
and  strengthen  the  war  party  —  a  view  of  the 
case  in  which  Mr.  Davis  positively  declined 
to  agree.    He  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  a  commissioner  for  peace 
if  General  Lee's  army  w^as  actually  threatening 
Washington  than  if  it  was  lying  quietly  south 
of  the  Rappahannock.  The  Confederate  Cabi- 
net being  called  together,  they  agreed  with 
Mr.  Da\as ;  they  thought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  be  best  approached  while  under 
the  threat  of  the  guns  of  Lee,  and  before  they 
should  receive  fresh  hope  and  encouragement 
from  the  surrender  of  Pemberton,  which  was 
now  considered  inevitable.    An  arrangement 
was  made  for  Stephens  to  proceed  by  land  on 
the  route  taken  by  Lee's  army,  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Washington  authorities  from 
his   headquarters ;  ^  but   excessive   rains  and 
the  badness  of  the  roads  caused  a  change  of 
route,  and  the  invalid  Vice-President  was  there- 
fore saved  a  most    distressing  journey,  from 
which  he  would  have  come  "  bootless  home 
and  weather-beaten  back."    Mr.  Mallory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  gave  him 
a  small    steamer,  and  accompanied   by  Mr. 
Robert    Ould    as  his  secretary,  he  steamed 
away  to  Fort  Monroe.  In  any  case  his  mission 

2  Stephens,  "  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.   II., 
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would  probably  have  been  fruitless,  but  he 
states  only  the  truth  when  he  claims  that  he 
arrived  at  an  unlucky  moment.  He  communi- 
cated with  Admiral  Lee  in  Hampton  Roads 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  just  after  Lee's  march  to 
the  North  had  ended  in  disastrous  failure  at 
Gettysburg.  He  sent  the  admiral  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  he  was  "  bearer  of  a  communication 
in  writing  from  Jefferson  Davis,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  land  and  naval 
forces,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United- 
States,"  and  that  he  desired  to  proceed  directly 
to  Washington  in  his  own  steamer,  the  Torpedo. 
The  titles  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Davis  were  designated  in  this  note  had  been 
the  subject  of  anxious  consultation  in  Rich- 
mond. Stephens's  commission  from  the  Con- 
federate President  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  the  title 
above  quoted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  claim- 
ing the  style  of  President  for  Mr.  Davis ;  but 
in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  should  stand  upon  his  dig- 
nity and  refuse  the  letter  addressed  to  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Mr.  Davis  had  prepared  for  Mr.  Stephens  a 
duplicate  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
President  and  signed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  same 
style;  if  to  this  letter  objections  were  made, 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Davis  was  not  recog- 
nized to  be  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr. 
Stephens's  mission  was  then  to  be  at  an  end,  "  as 
such  conference,"  Mr.  Davis  said,  "  is  admis- 
sible only  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality." 
But  all  this  care,  foresight,  and  punctilio  went 
for  nothing.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
the  telegram  in  which  Admiral  Lee  announced 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  he  immediately  wrote  on  the  back 
of  the  dispatch  a  note  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Welles 
to  Admiral  Lee,  in  which,  without  paying  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Stephens's 
application,  he  went  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.    This  draft  of  an  order  ran : 

You  will  not  permit  Mr.  Stephens  to  proceed  to 
Washington  or  to  pass  the  blockade.  He  does  not 
make  known  the  subjects  to  which  the  communi- 
cation in  writing  from  Mr.  Davis  relates,  which  he 
bears  and  seeks  to  deliver  in  person  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  upon  which  he  desires  to  confer.  Those 
subjects  can  only  be  military,  or  not  military,  or 
partly  both.  Whatever  may  be  military  will  be 
readily  received  if  offered  through  the  well  under- 
stood military  channel.  Of  course  nothing  else  will 
be  received  by  the  President  when  offered,  as  in  this 
case,  in  terms  assuming  the  independence  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  and  anything  will  be  re- 
ceived and  carefully  considered  by  him  when  offered 
by  any  influential  person,  or  persons,  in  terms  not 
assuming  the  independence  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States. 1 

This  note  he  afterwards  evidently  considered 
as  entering  too  much  into  detail,  and  he  there- 


fore caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send 
this  brief  reply  to  Admiral  Lee  : 

The  request  of  A.  H.  Stephens  is  inadmissible. 
The  customary  agents  and  channels  are  adequate 
for  all  needful  comiiuinication  and  conferences  be- 
tween the  United  States  forces  and  the  insurgents. 

Mr.  Stephens,  when  he  came  afterwards  to 
relate  the  history  of  this  abortive  mission,^ 
frankly  admitted  that  his  ulterior  purpose  was 
not  so  much  to  act  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  then  ruling  autliorities  at  Washington  as 
through  them,  when  the  correspondence  should 
be  published,  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  Northern  States,  who  were  be- 
coming, he  thought,  so  sensitively  ahve  to  the 
great  danger  of  their  own  liberties.  He  wanted, 
he  said,  "  to  deeply  impress  the  growing  con- 
stitutional party  at  the  North  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  nature  and  ultimate  tendencies 
of  the  war";  to  show  them  "  that  the  surest  way 
to  maintain  their  liberties  was  to  allow  us  the 
separate  enjoyment  of  ours." 

Though  this  hope  was  baffled  by  the  rebuff 
which  Mr.  Stephens  received  at  Fort  Monroe, 
which  prevented  him  from  laying  before  his 
sympathizing  friends  of  the  North  his  view  of 
their  endangered  liberties  and  the  best  means 
of  preserving  them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  partisans  of  peace  at  the  North  lost  any- 
thing by  this  incident.  Certainly,  throughout 
the  whole  summer  of  1863,  they  fought  their 
losing  battle  with  a  courage  and  a  determina- 
tion equal  to  that  which  their  sympathizers 
were  displaying  in  the  South.  But  the  very 
energy  and  malice  with  which  they  carried  on 
the  contest  roused  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
to  still  greater  efforts  and  increased  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  ultimate  triumph.  The  election 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  first  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  while  it  brought  victory 
to  the  Repubhcans,  still  gave  painful  evidence 
of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Senator  Daniel 
Clark,  writing  to  Mr.  Lincoln,^  said : 

Scarcely  a  Democrat  supported  the  Administration. 
Almost  every  one  who  had  heretofore  avowed  him- 
self for  the  Union  and  the  country  turned  in  for 
peace  and  party.  Yet  we  have  beaten  them.  They 
have  retired  from  the  field.  The  two  houses  in  con- 
vention will  choose  a  Republican  governor,  and  Frank 
Pierce  in  retirement  will  not  have  beaten  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  office. 

There  were  after  this,  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  moments  of  depression  and 
discouragement  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
malignant  energy  displayed  by  the  opposition 

1  Lincoln,  autograph  MS. 
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could  not  be  without  disastrous  eftect,  and  as 
the  day  of  election  drew  near  in  the  '•  October 
States"  both  sides  felt  justified  in  renewing 
their  utmost  efforts.  In  Pennsylvania  the  contest 
presented  features  of  special  interest.  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,^  who,  as  governor  of  the  State,  had 
given  not  only  ethcient  but  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  the  war,  was  opposed  by  Judge  George 
\V.  Woodward,  who,  as  one  of  the  Democratic 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  had 
just  aimed  a  blow  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  which  would  have  been  fatal  if  followed 
up  and  sustained  by  other  courts.  He  had  de- 
clared the  enrollment  law  unconstitutional,  and 
upon  the  record  thus  made  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  governor.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Curtin 
relied  on  the  war  spirit  to  carry  their  candi- 
date through,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign  they  claimed,  most  unjudiciously, 
that  General  McClellan,  whose  popularity 
was  still  great  among  the  Democrats  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  was  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Curtin, 
with  whom  he  had  always  sustained  friendly 
personal  relations.  Just  on  the  eve  of  election 
this  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  McClel- 
lan. Desiring  to  keep  his  political  standing  with 
his  party  intact,  he  sought  an  interview  with 
Judge  Woodward  and  published  a  letter  de- 
claring that,  "  having  had  a  full  conversation 
with  the  judge,  he  found  that  their  views 
agreed,  and  that  he  regarded  his  election  as 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  for  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation."  ^  But  even  this  dilatory 
reenforcement  of  the  peace  party  was  not 
enough  to  save  their  canvass ;  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  were  as  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
emergency  as  their  opponents,  and  the  vote 
polled  was  greater  by  many  thousands  than 
had  ever  been  cast  before.  Governor  Curtin 
was  reelected  by  a  majority  of  over  fifteen 
thousand,  and  Chief-Justice  Lowrie,  who  with 
Woodward  had  aimed  from  the  bench  the 
most  mischievous  blow  ever  dealt  at  the  en- 
rollment bill,  was  defeated  for  reelection  by 
Daniel  Agnew,  and  the  court,  thus  reconsti- 
tuted, reversed  its  previous  judgment. 

In  Ohio  the  contest  was  marked  with  ecjual 
bitterness  and  enthusiasm.  The  Democrats, 
working  against  hoi)e,  but  with  undaunted 
persistency  for  their  banished  candidate,  Val- 
landigham,  were  buried  under  the  portentous 


majority  of  one  hundred  thousand  votes.  This 
overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Union  party  in 
the  October  States  made  success  certain  in 
the  general  election  of  the  next  month.  The 
tide  had  turned,  and  the  current  now  swept 
steadily  onward  in  one  way.  The  great  State 
of  New  York,  which  had  been  shaken  to  its 
center  by  the  frightful  crimes  and  excitement 
incident  to  the  draft  riots,  now  witnessed  a 
great  popular  political  reaction ;  and  reversing 
the  majority  of  ten  thousand  given  to  Seymour 
in  1862,  the  RepubHcan  State  ticket  was 
elected  by  thirty  thousand,  and  the  legislature 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 
The  success  of  the  year  which  was  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  President  was  that  attained  in 
Maryland.  The  second  passage  of  rebel  armies 
over  her  territory  seemed  at  last  to  have  purged 
the  secession  sentiment  from  that  State,  and 
four  Unionists  out  of  her  five  districts  were 
elected  to  Congress,  and  an  emancipation  State 
ticket  was  carried  by  twenty  thousand  majority. 
Throughout  the  West  the  Union  sentiment 
asserted  itself  with  irresistible  strength.  An  at- 
tempt marked  with  singular  boldness  and  en- 
ergy had  been  made  during  the  year  by  the 
leaders  of  the  peace  party  to  gain  control  of 
the  great  States  of  the  North-west,  which  for  a 
time  seemed  to  them  so  promising  that  the 
rebel  emissaries  in  Canada,  being  informed  of 
it,  gave  encouragement  to  their  principals  in 
Richmond  to  hope  for  the  formation  of  a 
North-western  Confederacy  in  opposition  to 
the  National  Government.  Meetings  were 
continually  held,  secret  societies  were  every- 
where active,  and  every  effort  was  made  in 
public  and  in  private  to  form  a  basis  of  organ- 
ized hostility  against  the  Government.  The 
culmination  of  this  important  and  dangerous 
movement  may  be  regarded  as  having  taken 
place  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  17th  of  June. 
A  great  mass  meeting,  enormous  in  numbers 
and  wild  with  enthusiasm,  under  the  presidency 
of  Senator  Richardson,  listened  during  all  a 
summer's  day  to  the  most  furious  and  vehe- 
ment oratory,  and  at  last  passed  resolutions 
demanding  nothing  less  than  submission  to  the 
South.  They  resolved  "  that  a  further  offen- 
sive prosecution  of  this  war  tends  to  subvert 
the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  and  en- 
tails upon  this  nation  all  the  disastrous  conse- 


1  lo  show  how  the  political  emergency  overcame 
the  most  inveterate  personal  hostilities,  we  give  a 
characteristic  letter  which  Simon  Cameron  wrote  lo 
Lincoln  September  18,  1863.  He  saifl  that  Curtin  would 
l>e  reelected,  and  that  all  his  friends  would  support  him, 
but  that  "  if  the  result  were  to  operate  simply  on  his 
own  private  fortunes,  there  are  many  good  RepuVjlicans 

and  pious  Christians  who  would  see  him  in  first. 

He  will  cheat  us  when  it  is  over,  and,  if  he  can,  sell  us 
to  our  enemies.  But  he  is  now,  by  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents which  sometimes  control  great  events,  the  re[)- 


rescntative  of  the  loyalty  of  this  State,  and  his  defeat 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  My  heart  is  too 
much  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  ending  the  rebellion 
to  allow  me  to  hesitate  at  even  the  support  of  Mr. 
Curtin." 

'^  This  letter  of  McClellan  was  a  severe  disap])oint- 
mcnt  to  Curtin,  who  had  regarded  him  as  his  friend. 
A  friend  (now  Sir  John  J'uleston,  M.  I'.)  who  was  with 
him  when  the  newsi)a))cr  containing  McClellan 's  letter 
was  received  said,  "  '  lit  tit,  Brttte!^  was  not  a  circum- 
stance to  it."    [J.  H.,  Diary.] 
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quences  of  misrule  and  anarchy  "  ;  that  they 
were  "  in  favor  of  peace  upon  a  basis  of  res- 
toration of  the  Union  "  ;  for  the  accompHsh- 
ment  of  which  they  proposed  "  a  national 
convention  to  settle  upon  terms  of  peace,  which 
should  have  in  view  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  as  it  was,  and  the  securing  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  such  rights  of  the  several 
States  and  people  thereof  as  honor  and  justice 
demand." 

This  bold  challenge  was  accepted  by  the 
Republicans  with  equal  determination  and 
superior  means.  The  guns  of  Vicksburg  and 
of  Gettysburg  might  have  been  regarded  as 
sufficient  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Spring- 
field mass  meeting,  but  the  Copperheads^  of 
that  State  only  clamored  the  louder  for  peace 
after  these  great  victories,  and  the  pohtical  can- 
vass went  on  with  tenfold  vehemence  in  the 
tacit  truce  of  arms  that  followed  the  battles  of 
July.  The  Republicans  prepared  for  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  greatest  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  campaign ;  and  to  give  especial  sig- 
nificance to  the  occasion,  it  was  to  take  place 
at  the  home  of  Lincoln,  on  the  very  spot  where 
defiant  treason  had  trumpeted  to  the  world  its 
challenge  in  June. 

It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Illinois  Repub- 
licans that  Mr.  lincoln  might  be  with  them  on 
this  important  day.  Mr.  James  C.  Conkling, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
wrote  urging  him  to  come  in  person. 

There  is  a  bad  element  [he  said]  in  this  State,  as 
well  as  others,  and  every  public  demonstration  in 
favor  of  law  and  order  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  have  a  favorable  influence.  The  impor- 
tance of  our  meeting,  therefore,  at  the  capital  of  a 
State  which  has  sent  so  many  soldiers  into  the  army, 
and  which  exercises  such  a  controlling  power  in  the 
West,  cannot  be  overestimated. 2 

For  a  moment  the  President  cherished  the 
hope  of  going  to  Springfield  and  once  more  in 
his  life  renewing  the  sensation,  so  dear  to  poli- 
ticians, of  personal  contact  with  great  and 
enthusiastic  masses,  and  of  making  one  more 
speech  to  shouting  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  temptation,  however,  only  lasted 
for  a  moment,  and  instead  of  going  he  wrote 
a  letter  which  was  read  amid  the  hushed  atten- 
tion of  an  immense  auditory,  and  passed  in  a 
moment  into  the  small  number  of  American 
political  classics.  The  meeting  was  an  enor- 
mous one  in  numbers  and  in  hot,  tumultuous 
feeling;  it  was  addressed  by  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  Republican  party;  speaking  went  on 

1  The  "  peace  Democrats  "  of  the  North  were  vari- 
ously nicknamed  "  Butternuts  "  and  "Copperheads." 
The  former  name  referred  to  the  domestic  dye  which 
gave  color  to  the  uniforms  of  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
and  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the  most  venomous 
snake  in  the  West.  In  each  case  the  nickname  was 
assumed   and   borne    with   bravado  by  the  younger 


continuously  at  many  stands  from  morning  until 
twilight.  The  speeches  were  marked  by  the  most 
advanced  and  unflinching  Republican  doc- 
trine; the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the 
arming  of  negroes,  received  universal  adhesion, 
and  of  course  every  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
name  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause ; 
but  with  all  these  features  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance,  the  meeting  can  only  live  in 
the  memories  of  men  as  the  occasion  of  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  its  chair- 


Your  letter,  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting 
of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Illinois  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  has  been 
received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  thus 
meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home,  but  I  cannot 
just  now  be  absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  visit  there 
would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain 
unconditional  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  I  am  sure 
my  old  political  friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering, 
as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble 
men  whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can 
make  false  to  the  nation's  life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me. 
To  such  I  would  say:  You  desire  peace,  and  you 
blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can  we 
attain  it?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways. 
First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 
This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are, 
so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second 
way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this. 
Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are,  you  should  say  so  plainly. 
If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there 
only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise. 

I  do  not  believe  any  compromise  embracing  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  I 
learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  belief.  Thestrength 
of  the  rebellion  is  its  military  —  its  army.  That 
army  dominates  all  the  country  and  all  the  people 
within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any 
man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to 
that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present,  be- 
cause such  man  or  men  liave  no  power  whatever  to 
enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise  if  one  were  made 
with  them. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South 
and  peace-men  of  the  North  get  together  in  conven- 
tion and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise  em- 
bracing a  restoration  of  the  Union  ;  in  what  way  can 
that  compromise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's  army  out  of 
Pennsylvania  ?  Meade's  army  can  keep  Lee's  army 
out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  paper  compromise 
to  which  the  controllers  of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed 
can  at  all  affect  that  army.  In  an  effort  at  such  com- 
promise we  should  waste  time  which  the  enemy 
would  improve  to  our  disadvantage,  and  that  would 
be  all. 

Democrats,  who  in  some  instances  wore  butternuts  as 
breastpins,  and  in  others,  with  a  clever  return  upon 
their  opponents,  cut  the  copper  head  of  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  from  the  old-fashioned  red  cent  and  bore  it 
as  their  cognizance. 

2  Conkling  to  Lincoln,  Aug.  21.   MS. 
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A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either 
with  those  who  control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the 
people  tirst  liberated  from  the  domination  of  that 
army  by  the  successes  of  our  own  army.  Now, 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  intimation 
from  that  rebel  army,  or  from  any  of  the  men  con- 
trolling it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise, 
has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All 
charges  and  insinuations  to  the  contrary  are  decep- 
tive and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
such  profwsition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not 
be  rejected  and  kept  a  secret  from  you.  I  freely 
acknowledge  myself  the  servant  of  the  people  ac- 
cording tothe  bond  of  service, — the  United  States 
Constitution, — and  that  as  such  I  am  responsible  to 
them. 

But,  to  be  plain,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me 
about  the  negro.  Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 1  certainly  wish  all  men  could  be  free,  while 
1  suppose  you  do  not.  Yet  I  have  neither  adopted 
nor  proposed  any  measure  which  is  not  consistent 
with  even  your  view,  provided  you  are  for  the  Union. 
I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which 
vou  replied  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy 
negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you  to  be  taxed  to 
buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you 
from  greater  taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively 
by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
perhaps  would  have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  un- 
constitutional. I  think  differently.  I  think  the  Con- 
stitution invests  its  commander-in-chief  with  the 
law  of  war  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  —  if  so  much  —  is  that  slaves  are  property.  Is 
there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by 
the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends, 
may  be  taken  when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed 
whenever  taking  it  helps  us  or  hurts  the  enemy? 
Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property 
when  thej'  cannot  use  it,  and  even  destroy  their 
own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belliger- 
ents do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or 
hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things  regarded  as 
barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants, 
male  and  female. 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or 
is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction. 
If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any  more  than 
the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  pro- 
fess to  think  its  retraction  would  operate  favorably 
for  the  Union.  Why  better  after  the  retraction  than 
before  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the 
proclamation  issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days  of 
which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it  was 
coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning 
to  their  allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed 
as  favorably  for  us  since  the  issue  of  the  proclama- 
tion as  before. 

I  know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinion 
of  others,  tiiat  some  of  the  commanders  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  wlio  have  given  us  our  most 
important  successes,  believe  the  emancipation  pol- 
icy and  the  use  of  the  colored  troops  constitute  the 
heaviest  blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  at 
least  one  of  these  important  successes  could  not  have 
been  achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black 


soldiers.  Among  the  commanders  holding  these 
views  are  some  who  have  never  had  any  affinity 
with  what  is  called  "  Abolitionism  "  or  with  "  Re- 
publican party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  pure'y 
as  military  opinions.  I  submit  these  opinions  as 
being  entitled  to  some  weight  against  the  objections 
often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks 
are  unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not 
adopted  as  such  in  good  faith. 

You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 
Some  of  them  seem  willing  to  fight  for  you — but 
no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively  to  save  the 
Union.  I  issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to 
aid  you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall 
have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall 
urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negroes.  I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the 
Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should  cease 
helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the 
enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differ- 
ently? I  thought  that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got 
to  do  as  soldiers  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear 
otherwise  to  you?  But  negroes,  like  other  people, 
act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do  anything 
for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake 
their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the 
strongest  motive,  even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And 
the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters 
again  goes  unvexedto  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great 
North-west  for  it.  Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three 
hundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire, 
Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and 
left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colors  than 
one,  also  lent  a  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The 
job  was  a  great  national  one,  and  let  none  be  banned 
who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And  while  those 
who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud, 
even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  anything 
has  been  more  bravely  and  well  done  than  at  An- 
tietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettysburg,  and  on  many 
fields  of  lesser  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web-feet 
be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have 
been  present.  Not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad 
bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow, 
muddy  bayou  ;  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a 
little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks. 
Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic  —  for  the  prin- 
ciple it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive  —  for  man's  vast 
future  —  thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  1  hope 
it  will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay  ;  and  so  come 
as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time.  It 
will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  free  men 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are 
sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there 
will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  vvith 
silent  tongue,  and  clenched  teeth,  andsteady  eye,  and 
well-poised  bayonet  they  have  helped  mankind  on 
to  this  great  consummation  ;  while  I  fear  there  will 
be  some  white  ones  unable  to  forget  tliat  with  ma- 
lignant heart  and  deceitful  speech  they  strove  to 
hinder  it. 

Still  let  us  not  be  over  sanguine  of  a  speedy,  final 
triumph.    Let  us  be  quite  sober.     Let  us  diligently 
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apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a  just  God, 
in  His  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful 
result. 1 

Among  all  the  state  papers  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  his  nomination  to  his  death  this  letter  is 
unique.  It  may  be  called  his  last  stump  speech, 
the  only  one  made  during  his  Presidency.  We 
find  in  it  all  the  qualities  that  made  him  in  Il- 
linois the  incomparable  political  leader  of  his 
party  for  a  generation.  There  is  the  same  close, 
unerring  logic,  the  same  innate  perception  of 
political  conduct,  the  same  wit  and  sarcasm, 
the  same  touch  of  picturesque  eloquence, 
which  abounded  in  his  earlier  and  more  care- 
less oratory,  but  all  wonderfully  heightened, 
strengthened,  and  chastened  by  a  sense  of  im- 
mense responsibility.  In  this  letter,  which  the 
chairman  took  only  ten  minutes  to  read,  he  said 
more  than  all  the  orators  at  all  the  stands.  It 
was,  like  most  of  his  speeches,  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  his  opponents,  and  in  this  short  space 
he  appealed  successively  to  their  reason,  to  their 
sympathies,  and  to  their  fears.  By  a  succession  of 
unanswerable  syllogisms  he  showed  them  how 
untenable  was  their  position.  He  appealed  to 
their  generosity,  to  their  sense  of  duty,  to  their 
patriotism,  even  to  their  love  of  glory,  and  in 
the  end  he  held  out  to  them  with  dignified 
austerity  the  prospect  of  shame  and  self-re- 
proach which  lay  before  them  if  they  contin- 
ued their  hostility  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity  and  nationality.  The  style  of  this 
letter  is  as  remarkable  as  its  matter;  each 
sentence,  like  a  trained  athlete,  is  divested  of 
every  superfluous  word  and  syllable,  yet  no- 
where is  there  a  word  lacking,  any  more  than 
a  word  too  much.  Modest  as  he  was,  he  knew 
the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  when  a  friend 
called  to  ask  him  if  he  was  going  to  Spring- 
field he  repHed,  "  No,  I  shall  send  them  a  letter 
instead;  and  it  will  be  a  rather  good  letter." - 

The  Springfield  convention,  taking  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  disloyal  massmeet- 
ing  of  June,  resolved  "  that  we  will  lay  aside 
all  party  questions  and  forget  all  party  preju- 
dices and  devote  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the 

1  Lincoln  to  James  C.  Conkling,  Aug.  26,  1863. 

2  Nothing  he  ever  uttered  had  a  more  instantane- 
ous success.  Mr.  Sumner  immediately  wrote  to  him  : 
"Thanks  for  your  true  and  nobleletter.  It  isahistori- 
cal  document.  The  case  is  admirably  stated,  so  that 
all  but  the  wicked  must  confess  its  force.  It  cannot  be 
answered."  Henry  Wilson  wrote  him:  "God  Almighty 
bless  you  for  your  noble,  patriotic,  and  Christian  letter. 
It  will  be  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  this  day."  Among  the  letters  which  the 
President  most  appreciated  was  one  from  the  vener- 
able Josiah  Quincy,  then  ninety-one  years  of  age,  who 
wrote:  "Old  age  has  its  privileges,  which  I  hope  this 
letter  will  not  exceed  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  gratification  and  my  gratitude  for 
your  letter  to  the  Illinois  convention  —  happy,  timely, 
conclusive,  and  effective.  What  you  say  concerning 
emancipation,  your  proclamation,  and  your  course  of 
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support  of  our  Government,  until  the  rebellion 
shall  be  finally  and  forever  crushed  "  :  they  re- 
solved that  "  whatever  else  may  die,  the  Union 
shall  live  to  perpetuate  civil  liberty ;  whatever 
else  may  perish,  the  Government  shall  survive 
in  all  its  constitutional  integrity ;  whatever  else 
may  be  destroyed,  the  nation  shall  be  preserved 
in  its  territorial  unity;  and  to  this  end  we  pledge 
anew  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor."  3 

In  this  spirit  the  campaign  was  fought 
through  to  its  victorious  close,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  November  the  President,  sitting 
in  the  War  Department,  had  the  pleasure  of 
learning  from  all  the  clicking  wires  about  him 
that  the  cause  of  nationality  and  freedom  was 
triumphant  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other;  that  the  people  had  come  up  fully  abreast 
of  him  on  the  question  of  emancipation,  and 
that  the  nation  was  now  substantially  united 
in  the  resolute  purpose  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion.  These  victories  at  the 
polls  made  sure  the  good  results  of  this  summer 
of  batdes;  the  Administration  felt  itself  con- 
firmed anew  and  strengthened  for  the  work  be- 
fore it.  To  those  members  of  the  Administration 
who  had  formerly  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation 
and  disappointment.  Mr.  Stanton  said,  "  The 
disheartening  thing  in  the  affair  was  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  patriotic  principle  left  in  the 
Democratic  party,  the  whole  organization  vot- 
ing soHdly  against  the  country."^  Mr.  Seward, 
on  the  contrary,  came  back  from  Auburn,  where 
he  had  gone  home  to  vote,  in  the  highest  spirits. 
He  considered  the  political  attitude  of  New 
York  absolutely  safe  in  the  present  and  future. 
He  thought  "  the  crowd  that  follows  power  had 
come  over  to  the  Republicans;  the  Democrats 
had  lost  their  leaders  when  Toombs  and  Davis 
and  Breckinridge  forsook  them  and  went  South ; 
the  inferior  Northern  Democrats  who  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  had  proved  their  incompe- 
tency; the  best  and  most  energetic  portion  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  were  now  voting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Republicans.^ 

proceeding  in  relation  to  it  was  due  to  truth  and  to 
your  own  character,  shamefully  assailed  as  it  has  been. 
The  development  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue."  .\fter  discussing  the  question  of 
emancipation,  he  continued :  "  I  write  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  victory  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  is 
inevitable;  compromise  is  impossible.  Peace  on  any 
other  basis  would  be  the  establishment  of  two  nations, 
each  hating  the  other,  both  military,  both  necessarily 
warlike,  their  territories  interlocked  with  a  tendency 
of  never-ceasing  hostility.  Can  we  leave  to  posterity 
a  more  cruel  inheritance,  or  one  more  hopeless  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity?  "  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  this 
letter  in  a  tone  expressive  of  his  reverence  for  the  age 
and  illustrious  character  of  the  writer. 

3  "  History  of  Sangamon  County,"   p.  315. 

4  J.  H.,  Diary,  Nov.  3.  MS.    ^ 

5  "Ibid.,  Nov.  8.  MS. 
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No  part}-,"  he  said,  "can  survive  an  oppo- 
sition to  a  war.  The  Revolutionary  heroes  were 
poUtical  oracles  till  181 2,  and  afterwards  the 
'soldiers  of  the  late  war'  succeeded  to  their 
honors.  But  we  are  hereafter  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers. These  people  will  be  trying  to  forget  years 
hence  that  they  ever  opposed  this  war.  I  had 
to  carrv  affidavits  to  prove  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Hartford  Convention.  Now  the  party 
that  gained  eniinence  by  the  folly  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  opposing  the  war  have  the  chalice 
commended  to  their  own  lips.  I  told  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders, "  he  said,  with  his  habitual  sub- 
acid good  nature,  '•  how  they  might  have  saved 
themselves  and  carried  the  next  Presidential 
election,  by  being  more  loyal  and  earnest  in 
support  of  die  Administration  than  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  Lord  knows  that  would  not 
have  been  hard." 

Although  in  this  memorable  contest  the 
Repubhcans  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
common  enemy,  within  their  own  organiza- 
tion there  were  those  bitter  differences  of 
opinion  which  always  arise  among  men  of 
strong  convictions.  The  President's  anteroom 
was  thronged  with  earnest  men  who  desired  to 
warn  him  in  person  against  the  machinations  of 
other  men  equally  earnest,  and  his  mail  was 
encumbered  by  letters  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  ever}^  shade  of  faction,  filled  wdth 
similar  denunciations  and  warnings.  The  pure 
and  able  Senator  Dixon  of  Connecticut  wrote : 
"  The  heresies  of  Sumner  are  doing  immense 
harm  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  his  doctrine 
prevails,  this  country  will  be  ruined.  I  do  hope 
you  and  Mr.  Seward  will  stand  firm."  From 
the  other  A\-ing  of  the  party  came  the  most 
passionate  denunciations  of  Seward  and  those 
who  were  associated  viVCa.  him  in  the  popular 
mind ;  and  after  the  election  Senator  Chandler 
of  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Republicans  who  had  by  this  time  assumed  to 
themselves  the  tide  of  Radicals,  having  seen 
in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  that  Mr.  Thurlow 
\\'eed  and  Governor  Morgan  had  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  President  in  regard  to  his  mes- 
sage, wTOte  a  vehement  letter  to  the  President, 
telling  him  there  was  a  "patriotic  organization 
in  all  the  free  and  border  States,  containing  over 
one  million  voters,  every  man  of  whom  is  your 
friend  upon  the  Radical  measures  of  your  Ad- 
ministration; but  there  is  not  a  Seward,  Weed, 
or  Blair  man  among  them.  How  are  these  men," 
he  asked,  "  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  ? 
They  are  a  millstone  about  your  neck.  You 
drop  them  and  they  are  politically  ended  for- 
ever. Conservatives  and  traitors  are  buried 
together.  For  God's  sake  do  not  exhume  their 
remains   in   your   message.   They  will   smell 

1  Chandler  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  15,  1863.    MS. 

2  Lincoln  to  Chandler,  Nov.  20,  1863.    MS. 


worse  than  Lazarus  after  he  had  been  buried 
three  days."  ^  There  was  no  man  slower  than 
]NIr.  Lincoln  to  take  personal  offense  at  even 
the  most  indiscreet  advice  or  censure ;  but  he 
answered  this  letter  of  Mr.  Chandler  in  a  tone 
of  unusual  dignity  and  severity.  "  I  have  seen," 
he  said,  "Governor  Morgan  and  Thurlow 
Weed  separately,  but  not  together,  Avithin  the 
last  ten  days ;  but  neither  of  them  mentioned 
the  forthcoming  message,  or  said  anything,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  Avhich  brought  the 
thought  of  the  message  to  my  mind.  I  am  very 
glad  the  elections  this  autumn  have  gone  favor- 
ably and  that  I  have  not  by  native  depravity, 
or  under  evil  influences,  done  anything  bad 
enough  to  prevent  the  good  result.  I  hope  to 
'stand  firm'  enough  to  not  go  backward,  and 
yet  not  go  forward  fast  enough  to  wreck  the 
country's  cause."  - 

In  the  month  of  October  Mr.  Hood,  the 
postmaster  at  Chattanooga,  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  a 
scheme  which  Emerson  Etheridge,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  had  entered  into 
to  give  control  of  the  next  House  to  the  oppo- 
sition. Etheridge  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee  before  the  war,  and  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  Union  in  the  face  of  much 
obloquy  and  persecution  at  home  had  endeared 
him  to  the  Republicans  in  Congress  and  caused 
him  to  be  given  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  House; 
but  in  the  course  of  two  years  of  war  he  had 
become  separated  from  his  former  pohtical 
affiliations  and  now  sympathized  with  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Hood,  who  wrote  apparently 
with  great  regret  as  a  personal  friend  of  Ether- 
idge, claimed  to  have  become  aware  of  Ether- 
idge's  intention  to  leave  oft"  the  rolls  of  the 
House  the  names  of  all  members  whose  certifi- 
cates did  not  bear  on  their  face  the  statement 
that  they  had  been  elected  "  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States."  He 
based  this  action  upon  the  provisions  of  a  law 
which  had  been  hurriedly  passed  during  the 
last  day  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  understood  that  he  had 
intimated  to  the  Democratic  members  what 
his  action  would  be,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  certificates  in  the  form 
required.  The  President,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
news,  put  himself  confidentially  in  communica- 
tion with  leading  Republicans  in  all  the  loyal 
States,  requesting  them,  without  publicity,  to 
have  prepared  duplicate  certificates  meeting 
the  objection  which  it  was  tiiought  that  Ether- 
idge would  raise  to  the  ordinary  ones.  This 
was  in  most  cases  attended  to,  but  not  in  all, 
so  that  when  the  members  began  to  arrive  in 
Washington  a  few  days  before  the  da.y  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  Congress,  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  contemplated  action  of  Etheridge 
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had  transpired  and  there  was  some  uneasiness 
in  regard  to  the  issue.  The  President  had  done 
what  he  could  to  meet  the  legal  rec^uirements 
of  the  case ;  but,  that  having  been  done,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  rely  exclusively  upon  moral 
force.  In  view  of  the  threatened  outrage  he 
sent  for  some  of  the  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress and  told  them  the  main  thing  was  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  Union  members  should  be 
present.  "  Then,"  he  said,  "  if  Mr.  Etheridge 
undertakes  revolutionary  proceedings,  let  him 
be  carried  out  on  a  chip,  and  let  our  men 
organize  the  House."  ^  I'his  practical  solution 
of  the  trouble  had  occurred  to  others,  and  the 
Rev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  disregarding  for  a  moment 
the  etiquette  of  his  sacred  calling,  announced 
that  he  was  quite  ready  himself  to  take  charge 
of  Etheridge,  and  was  confident  of  his  muscular 
superiority  to  the  Tennesseean. 

There  was  not  so  much  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  issue  as  to  prevent  an  animated 
contest  among  the  Republicans  for  the  caucus 
nomination  for  the  speakership.  The  promi- 
nent candidates  were  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax  of 
Indiana  and  Mr.  Ehhu  B.  Washburne  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio  was  the  principal  can- 
didate for  the  barren  honor  of  the  caucus 
nomination  among  the  Democrats ;  though  for 
some  time  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  not  very  practical  talk  in 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  General  Frank  P. 
Blair  of  Missouri  as  a  compromise  candidate 
to  be  supported  by  the  Democrats  and  by  a 
,  few  of  the  so-called  Conservative  Republicans. 
I  General  Blair,  while  one  of  the  earliest  and 
'  ablest  Republicans  of  the  border  States,  one 
who  had  distinguished  himself  equally  in  poli- 
tics and  in  the  field  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  progress,  had,  through  the  vehemence 
of  the  factional  fight  which  had  so  long  been 
raging  in  Missouri,  been  gradually  forced, 
partly  by  the  denunciations  of  his  enemies, 
and  partly  by  his  own  combative  instincts,  into 
an  attitude  almost  of  hostility  to  the  Republi- 
can party  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  this 
with  great  regret.  He  had  a  high  personal  re- 
gard for  Blair,  and  deplored  the  predicament 
into  which  his  passionate  temper  and  the  as- 
saults of  his  enemies  were  gradually  crowding 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  Postmaster- 
General,  in  conversation  with  the  President, 
said  that  his  brother  Frank  would  be  guided 
by  the  President's  wishes  as  to  whether  he 
should  continue  with  his  command  in  the  field 
or  take  the  seat  in  Congress  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  from  Missouri.  The  President 
answered  in  a  letter,  dated  2d  of  November, 
saying : 

Some  days  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
brother,  General  Frank  Blair,  desired  to  be  guided 
by  my  wishes  as  to  whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat 


in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  field.  My  wish,  then, 
is  compounded  of  what  1  believe  will  be  best  for  the 
country  and  best  for  him  ;  and  it  is  that  he  will 
come  here,  put  his  military  commission  in  my  hands, 
take  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  friends,  abide 
the  nominations,  help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus 
aid  to  organize  a  House  of  Representatives  which 
will  really  support  the  Government  in  the  war.  if  the 
result  shall  be  the  election  of  himself  as  Speaker,  let 
him  serve  in  that  position.  If  not,  let  him  retake 
his  commission  and  return  to  the  army.  For  the 
country  this  will  heal  a  dangerous  sciiism  ;  for  him 
it  will  relieve  from  a  dangerous  position.  By  a  mis- 
understanding, as  I  think,  he  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing permanently  separated  from  those  with  whom 
only  he  can  ever  have  a  real  sympathy  —  the  sin- 
cere opponents  of  slavery.  It  will  be  a  mistake  if 
he  shall  allow  the  provocations  offered  him  by  in- 
smcere  time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  house  of 
his  own  building.  He  is  young  yet.  He  has  abun- 
dant talent  —  quite  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time 
without  devoting  any  to  temper.  He  is  rising  in 
military  skill  and  usefulness.  His  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  corps,  by  one  so  compe- 
tent to  judge  as  General  Sherman,  proves  this.  In 
that  line  he  can  serve  both  the  country  and  himself 
more  profitably  than  he  could  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  tloor.  The  foregoing  is  what  I  would 
say  if  Frank  Blair  were  my  brother  instead  of  yours. 2 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter  Blair  came  to 
Washington,  though  before  Congress  assem- 
bled his  candidacy  for  the  speakership  had 
passed  out  of  sight.  He  took  his  seat,  served 
for  some  months,  and  went  back  to  the  army 
in  command  of  a  corps,  as  the  President  had 
promised.  This  relinquishment  of  and  resto- 
ration to  a  high  command  in  the  army  occa- 
sioned much  feehng  and  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  President  on  the  part  of  the  Radical  Re- 
pubhcans,  which  continued  even  after  he  had 
submitted  in  a  message  to  Congress  the  en- 
tire correspondence,  which  reflected  nothing 
but  credit  upon  all  parties. 

The  canvass  for  Speaker  closed  on  Saturday 
night,  the  5th  of  December,  Washburne  with- 
drawing from  the  field,  and  Colfax  being  nom- 
inated by  acclamation.  All  the  next  day  there 
was  great  excitement  at  the  hotels  frequented 
by  politicians  in  regard  to  Etheridge's  pro- 
posed course  of  action,  which  was  now  no 
longer  a  secret  to  any  one.  The  comments  he 
everywhere  heard  upon  his  conduct  had  its 
effect  upon  his  nerves,  and  he  began  to  talk  in  a 
complaining  and  apologetic  tone,  saying  he 
was  simply  obeying  the  law  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  Republicans  should  regard  him 
vindictively.  The  next  day,  when  the  House 
opened,  while  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  po- 
sition he  had  occupied,  he  did  nothing  arbi- 
trary or  revolutionary.  He  left  oft"  the  roll  the 
names  of  all  those  members  whose  certificates 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  in  due  form,  but  readily 
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entertained  a  motion  to  restore  them.  This 
met  with  a  hot  protest  from  some  of  the  pro- 
slaver}-  members,  but  a  vote  was  taken  show- 
ing a  majority  of  twenty  for  the  Government. 
]Mr.  Washburne  nominated  Mr.  Colfax,  and  he 
was  elected  by  the  same  majority  in  a  total 
vote  of  1 8 1,  the  Democratic  vote  being  scat- 
tered among  many  members,  Mr.  Cox  receiv- 
ing more  than  any  other. 

"As  soon  as  Congress  came  together  Mr. 
Fernando  ^^■ood  renewed  his  furtive  overtures 
with  the  Government  for  the  appointment  of 
peace  commissioners  from  what  he  called  his 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  making  no 
secret  of  his  behef  that  he  himself  was  the 
most  appropriate  choice  which  could  be  made 
for  such  a  function.  He  urged  the  President 
to  publish  some  sort  of  amnesty  for  the  North- 
em  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  which 
would'  include  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  permit 
him  to  return  to  the  country.  He  promised 
that  in  that  case  there  should  be  two  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  the  field  at  the  next  Pres- 
idential election.  The  President  declined  his 
proposition,  but  he  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  He  called  again  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  December  and  the  President  re- 
fused to  see  him,  merely  sending  word  by  a 
servant  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  say  to 
him.i  Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Wood  offered,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution 
"  that  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint 
three  commissioners,  who  shall  be  empowered 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  authorities  at 
1  J.  G.  N..  MS.  Memoranda. 


Richmond  to  the  end  that  this  bloody,  destruc- 
tive, and  inhuman  war  shall  cease,  and  the 
Union  be  restored  upon  terms  of  equity,  fra- 
ternity, and  equality  under  the  Constitution." 
This  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a 
party  vote,  and  Mr.  Green  Clay  Smith  of 
Kentucky  offered  resolutions  opposing  "  any 
armistice,  or  intervention,  or  mediation,  or 
proposition  for  peace  from  any  quarter  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  found  a  rebel  in  arms  against 
the  Government ;  and  we  ignore,"  the  reso- 
lutions continued,  "  all  party  names,  lines,  and 
issues,  and  recognize  but  two  parties  in  this 
war — patriots  and  traitors."  Second:  "That 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
all  necessary  bills  to  supply  men  and  money, 
and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  render  every 
aid  in  their  power  to  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  Government  in  the  crushing  out  of 
the  rebellion  and  in  bringing  the  leaders  there- 
of to  condign  punishment."  The  third  resolu- 
tion tendered  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field.  The  first  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  party  vote  of  ninety -three  to  sixty- 
five  ;  the  second  and  third  were  passed  unani- 
mously, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  B.  G. 
Harris  of  Maryland.  Several  times  during  the 
session  this  battle  of  resolutions  was  renewed, 
but  always  with  the  same  result ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  constantly  favoring  negotiations 
for  peace  while  as  constantly  declaring  their 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  the  Republicans 
repudiating  every  suggestion  of  negotiation  or 
compromise  so  long  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  bore  arms  against  it. 
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*HEN  General  Sher- 
man said  to  General 
Grant,  "Your  belief  in 
victory  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  but  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  in  the 
Saviour,"  he  specified 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  typical 
Western  soldier.  At  no  time,  from  Sumter  to 
Appomattox,  did  that  devoted  servant  of  the 
demands  of  courage  and  fortitude  doubt  the 
success  of  the  Union  cause.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  temperament,  of  his  f)hilosophy,to  look  for 
triumph.  Not  that  he  was  simply  a  good- 
humored  optimist,  unregardful  of  adverse  con- 
ditions, nor  yet  a  victim  of  blind  superstition, 
political  or  theological,  but  that  heredity  and 
experience  had  equipped  him  with  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  himself,  in  his  country,  and  in 
the  force  called  fortune  that  was  alike  heroic 


and  logical.  He  came  of  a  stock  that  had 
conquered  the  frontier  wilderness  through  a 
long  and  hard  discipline  of  toil,  vigilance,  and 
sacrifice,  and  in  so  doing  had  exalted  self-re- 
liance as  the  first  of  virtues.  His  idea  of  duty 
had  its  root  in  a  deep  growth  of  previous  en- 
durance, which  was  also  a  present  possession 
of  honor  and  practical  advantage.  The  past 
appealed  to  him  at  a  short  distance  and  in 
voices  that  were  personally  familiar;  the  Union 
meant  to  him  a  tangible  daily  blessing,  pur- 
chased for  him  by  the  direct  efforts  of  his  father 
and  grandfather  in  the  founding  of  new  States ; 
and  he  scorned  to  think  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  not  repeat  such  service  with  similar  re- 
sults upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  he  misjudged 
the  proportions  of  the  undertaking ;  but  when 
the  whole  truth  was  made  plain  to  him  it  only 
served  to  emphasize  his  loyalty  and  confirm 
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his  purpose  of  success.  He  reenlisted  for  three 
years  as  readily  as  he  had  enhsted  for  three 
months.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  qould 
do  otherwise.  The  only  thing  that  caused  him 
thought  was  the  question  of  adjusting  his  home 
affairs  to  a  longer  absence.  He  had  kissed  his 
mother,  or  wife,  or  sweetheart  good-bye  expect- 
ing to  return  in  time  to  cultivate  his  corn-crop 
and  exchange  work  with  his  neighbors  as  usual 
during  the  wheat  harvest.  Now  he  must  send 
back  word  that  unforeseen  circumstances 
delayed  him,  and  that  they  would  have  to  get 
along  somehow  without  him.  If  the  farm  could 
be  rented  on  shares,  or  managed  with  hired 
labor,  and  if  his  creditors  would  wait  for  their 
money  until  the  next  pay-day,  he  would  be 
content.  The  war  might  last  the  whole  three 
years,  though  he  hardly  thought  it  could ;  but 
it  would  end  all  right  —  that  he  knew ;  and 
he  must  see  it  through,  of  course.  Thus  he 
talked  and  wrote — not  in  a  lofty  and  star-span- 
gled style,  but  calmly,  simply,  manfully.  And 
in  that  mood  he  went  forward,  prepared  for 
any  test,  equal  to  every  emergency.  It  was  his 
way.  He  wore  a  blue  uniform  that  never  fitted 
him,  and  followed  a  flag  instead  of  a  plow ; 
but  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  the  change 
implied  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  he  did  not  care. 

In  short,  the  quahties  of  faith,  of  resolution, 
and  of  self-control  which  distinguished  Gen- 
eral Grant  were  peculiar  also  to  the  potential 
battalions  of  the  West  that  he  commanded.  His 
calculations  and  their  capabilities  were  in  per- 
fect accord.  That  was  first  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated at  Fort  Donelson,  where  the  first 
substantial  Union  victory  was  achieved,  and 
where  the  South  first  began  to  rectify  its  dis- 
paraging notions  of  Northern  pluck  and  stead- 
fastness. It  is  from  Fort  Donelson,  in  reality, 
that  the  story  of  the  war  properly  dates.  The 
prior  fighting  had  all  been  desultory,  experi- 
mental, and  ineffective  ;  but  there  a  blow  was 
struck  that  had  vital  significance.  It  was  no 
longer  to  be  fancied  that  the  military  instinct 
was  a  sectional  monopoly,  and  that  the  Union 
could  be  saved  only  by  sending  five  men  against 
one.  The  big-fisted,  hairy-breasted  Westerners 
had  not  yet  learned  to  keep  step  with  tactical 
precision,  nor  to  handle  their  weapons  in  an 
entirely  graceful  fashion ;  but  they  went  where 
they  were  ordered,  and  they  knew  how  to  "  get 
the  bulge,"  as  they  called  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  evident  that  the  boasted  knight- 
hood of  the  enemy  was  not  merely  "  dubbed 
with  unbacked  rapier  and  on  carpet  con- 
sideration," but  had  a  soHd  basis  of  deter- 
mination and  intrepidity.  These  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies 
as  they  fraternized,  after  the  surrender,  in  the 
cabins  on  that  bleak  and  memorable  hilltop. 


They  had  not  known  each  other  before;  hence- 
forth they  would  meet  with  a  better  under- 
standing. "  You-all  '11  git  Hcked  next  time," 
the  Confederates  insisted;  and  the  Federals 
smiled,  and  said,  "  Not  much,  Mary  Ann." 

When  they  came  together  again  at  Shiloh, 
where  there  were  no  fortifications  to  divide 
them,  and  where  Thermopylae  was  repeated 
a  dozen  times  over,  they  learned  a  like  lesson 
of  mutual  respect  for  bravery  that  never 
flinched,  and  enterprise  that  never  wearied. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  as  to  Corinth,  Perry- 
ville,  and  Stone's  River.  It  was  through  these 
severe  experiences  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
West,  contending  with  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel,  became  thoroughly  inured  to  the 
hardship  and  peril  of  their  new  vocation.  At 
the  opening  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  they 
were  veterans.  They  moved  invincibly  upon 
Vicksburg,  and  made  its  capture  their  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July,  Then  ensued  the 
startling  tragedy  of  Chickamauga,  relieved 
from  utter  mortification  only  by  the  tenacious 
and  splendid  valor  of  George  H.  Thomas. 
After  Chickamauga  —  what?  That  was  the 
query  that  the  soldiers  discussed  with  eager  in- 
terest around  the  camp-fires  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  The  general  behef  among  them 
was  that  Grant  would  be  selected  to  retrieve 
the  disaster,  and  so  they  were  not  surprised 
when  he  was  sent  to  Chattanooga.  They 
wondered,  however,  why  such  a  step  was  not 
sooner  taken,  and  why  Rosecrans  was  left  be- 
leagured  for  a  whole  month  when  there  were 
so  many  troops  doing  indifferent  service  else- 
where. Some  of  them  contended,  moreover, 
that  if  Grant  had  been  ordered  to  join  and 
supersede  Rosecrans  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  the  Chickamauga  calamity  would 
have  been  prevented. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  were  much  given  to 
speculations  of  this  kind.  They  could  not  know 
Avhat  unseen  complications  their  commanders 
had  to  deal  with,  nor  what  sinister  influences 
sometimes  frustrated  the  best-laid  plans ;  and 
so  they  were  privileged  to  esteem  their  personal 
opinions  as  highly  as  they  pleased.  That  was 
one  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  private. 
Curiously  enough,  they  often  anticipated  im- 
portant events  as  accurately  as  if  they  had  been 
advised  of  the  carefully  concealed  moving 
causes,  which  goes  to  show  —  does  it  not  ?  — 
that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween military  science  and  unscientific  com- 
mon sense.  They  had  views  concerning  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  generals  too, 
derived  from  close  observation,  and  not  always 
incorrect,  by  any  means.  Their  prime  favorite 
at  all  times  was  Grant.  Their  feeling  towards 
him  was  not  exactly  one  of  J^ftection,  but  rather 
one  of  implicit  trust,  which  was  better  than 
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aftection,  in  the  sense  that  reason  is  preferable 
to  emotion.  He  never  made  speeches  to  them, 
and  never  soHcited  their  admiration  in  any  form 
of  parade ;  but  the  humblest  of  tliem  could 
always  reach  him  with  their  petitions,  and  he 
had  a  quiet  way  of  simpHfying  things  that  was 
\tr\  pleasing.  Sherman  had  their  approbation, 
w-ith  a  ditterence.  He  was  "  bully,"  they  would 
sav,  but  over-demonstrative.  Thomas  they 
honored  profoundly.  Halleck  impressed  them 
as  a  man  who  thought  the  war  was  being  prose- 
cuted for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  lessons  in 
strategv.  McPherson  dehghted  them  ;  and  so 
did  Logan,  after  they  found  him  out;  and  Blair 
and  Dodge.  They  would  have  liked  Sheridan 
more  if  he  had  been  less  severe. 

Thev  assumed  a  right  of  criticism  towards 
their  regimental  and  company  officers  that  was 
almost  as  free  as  that  exercised  by  the  average 
voter  with  regard  to  political  officials.  In  some 
instances  they  did  injustice,  no  doubt;  but, 
generally  speaking,  their  estimates  were  saga- 
cious and  proper.  They  had  no  patience  with 
pretense  of  any  description,  and  they  were 
quick  to  detect  it.  Thus,  if  a  colonel  invested 
his  headquarters  with  unnecessary  pomp  and 
formality',  as  a  colonel  was  occasionally  known 
to  do,  they  would  nudge  one  another  in  pass- 
ing and  exchange  looks  and  comments  that 
rarely  failed  to  produce  a  change.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  lieutenant-colonel,  riding  out  to  battle, 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  his  regiment  by  holding 
a  picture  of  his  wife  in  his  hand  and  gazing 
fixedly  upon  it ;  but  he  afterwards  restored  him- 
self to  favor  by  a  daring  act  that  cost  him  two 
ugly  wounds.  Another  officer  of  the  same  rank, 
on  a  toilsome  march,  gained  a  cheer  by  alight- 
ing from  his  horse  and  giving  his  place  in  the 
saddle  to  a  hmping  soldier;  but  when  the  major 
at  his  side  did  the  same  thing  there  was  no 
response.  The  first  had  performed  a  kindness 
without  prompting,  while  the  second  was  a 
mere  imitator.  It  was  by  such  distinctions  that 
officers  were  notified  of  the  sharp  watch  that 
was  being  kept  upon  them,  and  admonished 
that  they  were  mortal  as  well  as  those  who 
wore  no  shoulder-straps.  Now  and  then  the 
instruction  took  a  more  amusing  turn,  as  when 
a  captain,  noted  for  his  conceit,  undertook  to 
lecture  his  company  upon  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased respect  for  officers,  and  was  checked 
by  a  droll  fellow  who  said,  with  a  grin  and  an 
extravagant  salute,  "  Cap.,  I  used  to  know  you 
when  you  made  harness." 

At  first  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  best  men 
for  officers  were  those  who  had  figured  as  mar- 
shals in  civic  processions,  or  as  captains  in 
wolf-hunts,  or  as  leaders  in  the  sham  warfare 
of  the  militia  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  such  selections 
proved  to  be  disappointing.  'J'he  most  satisfac- 
tory officers  were  those  who  had  won  esteem 


in  private  life  as  intelligent  and  successful  busi- 
ness men.  It  was  ascertained  early  in  the  war 
that  one  might  be  very  brave  and  adventurous 
and  yet  not  be  the  right  kind  of  man  to  hold 
a  commission,  there  were  so  many  other  du- 
ties for  him  to  fulfill  besides  that  of  waving  his 
sword  in  the  bloody  vicissitudes  of  battle.  The 
constant  care  and  active  perseverance  required 
to  insure  comfort,  to  maintain  discipline,  and 
to  promote  efficiency  were  quite  as  important 
as  obligations  of  a  more  shining  order.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task  to  adapt  the  Western  soldier  to 
those  rigid  but  indispensable  rules  which  often 
seemed  to  be  only  arbitrary  devices  for  trying 
his  patience  and  subduing  his  energy.  He 
could  not  see  for  a  long  time  what  so  much 
drilling  had  to  do  with  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion, or  how  the  Union  was  being  saved  by 
compelling  him  to  observe  a  given  neatness  in 
his  apparel  and  to  do  his  eating  and  sleep- 
ing according  to  an  invariable  time-table. 
But  experience  gradually  enlightened  him  in 
this  respect,  and  towards  the  last  he  came 
to  be  quite  proud  of  his  martial  education, 
though  he  never  forgot  how  irksome  and  pro- 
voking the  process  of  learning  had  been.  When 
the  war  was  almost  ended,  one  was  heard  to 
say  on  being  aroused  from  a  comfortable  snooze, 
"  The  first  thing  I  'm  goin'  to  do  after  I  git  home 
is  to  hire  a  man  to  come  and  beat  the  reveille 
under  my  window  every  morning  for  a  month, 
so  I  can  poke  my  head  out  and  tell  him  to 
go  —  to  —  thunder." 

There  Avere  some  officers  who,  like  their  men, 
were  restive  under  the  restraint  and  routine 
which  necessity  imposed  upon  them.  They 
were  unable,  in  particular,  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  minute  records  they  had  to  keep, 
and  the  many  reports  they  had  to  make ;  they 
had  not  enlisted,  they  would  protest,  for  service 
of  that  mild  and  sedentary  character.  One  of 
them  went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  refuse  flatly 
to  prepare  an  additional  copy  of  one  of  his 
returns.  "  I  've  furnished  a  duplicate  and  a 
triplicate  and  a  quadruplicate,"  he  declared, 
"  and  I  won't  send  any  more  —  not  another 
d — dplicate."  He  changed  his  mind,  however, 
when  ordered  under  arrest.  "  I  s'pose  I  '11  have 
to  do  it,"  he  grimly  observed,  "  or  the  war  can't 
go  on."  Many  a  company  commander  squared 
his  tangled  accounts  and  preserved  his  reputa- 
tion by  placing  "lost  in  action  "  opposite  the 
hst  of  articles  for  which  he  had  no  vouchers. 
The  deception  did  not  signify  that  the  property 
had  been  misappropriated,  but  only  that  the 
bookkeeping  was  irregular.  Those  who  made 
money  dishonestly  during  the  war  were  others 
than  soldiers.  The  men  who  did  the  fighting 
did  not  do  the  stealing.  In  all  history,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  there  was  never  another  army  that 
had  so  many  opportunities  for  plunder  and  yet 
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pursued  its  way  with  so  much  integrity.  There 
was  devastation  where  it  marched,  but  solely 
because  war  at  best  exacts  devastation  as  a 
penalty.  At  times  more  Federal  troops  were 
employed  in  protecting  the  property  of  the 
Southern  people  than  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  fighting  the  Southern  army.  That  was  a 
mistake,  as  experience  proved,  and  it  was 
abandoned  after  a  while ;  but  it  had  its  origin 
in  principle,  and  illustrated  a  point  of  character. 

The  Western  soldier  watched  eagerly  for 
pay-day,  however.  He  was  not  in  the  service 
on  account  of  the  wages,  but  nevertheless  he 
wanted  his  money  when  it  was  due.  That  was 
one  of  the  links  that  connected  him  with  home, 
with  family,  with  happiness.  He  liked  to  fold 
up  the  crisp  new  bills  and  put  them  in  a  letter 
to  the  woman  who  wrote  him  so  cheerfully 
about  herself  and  the  children,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  lump  in  her  throat,  and  the  burden 
of  suspense  that  made  even  her  dreams  a  source 
of  agony.  It  was  his  habit  to  think  a  great 
deal  more  about  those  whom  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  than  about  those  with  whom  he  was 
in  daily  association,  or  about  himself  and  his 
adventures.  If  he  happened  to  be  in  the  rear, 
he  was  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on  at 
the  front;  and  the  approach  of  a  battle,  with 
its  hidden  possibilities  of  gain  or  loss,  absorbed 
his  attention  for  the  time.  But  it  was  news 
from  home  that  had  the  largest  place  in  his 
mind ;  and  often  a  very  little  matter  thus  re- 
lated would  stir  him  deeply — as  when  he  would 
read  on  the  margin  of  his  wife's  last  letter  a 
bab}dsh  scrav/l  sa}ing,  "  Dear  papa,  come  back 
as  soon  as  you  can  to  me  and  mamma."  That 
had  coaxed  a  smile  from  mamma,  he  knew ; 
ah,  yes,  and  afterwards  she  had  gone  off  by 
herself  to  cry,  poor,  dear  woman !  Then  he 
would  wish  that  the  bugles  might  blow,  or  the 
drums  beat,  or  the  guns  crack  on  the  picket 
line.  He  was  a  soldier  "  for  three  years  or 
during  the  war,"  and  he  must  not  let  himself 
grow  homesick.  Some,  alas,  did  fall  victims  to 
that  insidious  and  pathetic  influence.  They  had 
no  disease  that  the  doctors  could  discover,  and 
yet  they  died  —  died  of  the  mala  die  du  pays. 

These  examples  of  death  produced  by  morbid 
longing  might  easily  have  been  more  numerous 
if  the  soldiers  as  a  class  had  not  been  blessed 
with  that  indefatigable  sense  of  humor  which 
a  modem  philosopher  has  declared  to  be  the 
next  best  thing  to  an  abiding  faith  in  Providence. 
They  insisted  upon  seeing  the  comic  side  of  their 
toils  and  misfortunes,  and  were  even  able  some- 
times to  invent  a  ludicrous  side  when  in  reality 
none  existed.  If  melancholy  sought  to  enter  a 
camp  it  was  apt  to  be  halted  and  turned  back 
by  a  dry  joke  from  the  first  sentinel  it  encoun- 
tered. There  was  grumbling  in  plenty,  and  it 
did  not  always  stop  short  of  profanity ;  but  the 


profanity  was  usually  of  that  robust  and  peculiar 
quality  which  Emerson  guarantees  to  have  a 
"  fructifying  "  effect.  There  was  always  room 
left  for  a  laugh,  if  indeed  the  oath  did  not  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  laugh.  The  chaplains 
strove  diligently  for  a  season  to  correct  this 
undevout  tendency ;  but  in  course  of  time  they 
practically  gave  it  up,  on  the  hypothesis,  it 
may  be  assumed,  that  it  was  better  to  tolerate 
a  certain  kind  of  profanity  than  to  enlarge  the 
sick-list  by  repressing  it.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  some  of  them  had  an  eye  to 
personal  success.  Those  chaplains  were  most 
popular  who  did  least  preaching,  and  devoted 
their  time  mainly  to  works  which  helped  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 
Not  a  few  of  them  thus  endeared  themselves 
to  the  ranks  as  they  could  never  have  done  by 
the  best  of  strictly  spiritual  service ;  and  occa- 
sionally, too,  they  won  admiration  by  acts  of 
military  sense  and  courage,  like  that  of  the  one 
who,  being  ordered  to  bum  the  transportation 
and  supplies  that  he  had  charge  of  in  the  rear 
of  the  Federal  lines  at  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
said,  "  No,  sir;  the  boys  are  not  whipped  yet," 
and  thus  saved  what  the  panic-stricken  com- 
mander would  have  foolishly  destroyed. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  soldiers  of  the  West 
that  to  their  gift  of  humor  was  added  the 
even  more  important  attribute  of  large  and 
capable  feet ;  for  they  had  much  marching  to 
do,  and  were  thus  fitted  to  do  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  They  were  always  glad  when  an  order 
came  for  such  an  experience.  It  suited  them 
best  to  be  moving;  not  only  because  that 
"  looked  like  business,"  as  they  said,  but  also 
because  it  implied  change  of  scene,  duty,  and 
diet.  If  the  march  lasted  only  a  day,  and  had 
nothing  but  swamp-water  and  mosquitoes  at 
the  end  of  it,  still  it  was  a  welcome  rehef ;  and 
when  it  was  prolonged  for  weeks,  and  led  to  a 
great  battle,  like  the  march  of  Sherman's  forces 
from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga  in  the  autumn 
of  1863,  it  became  a  supreme  gratification. 
That  notable  expedition  afforded  the  troops  a 
rare  chance  to  look  upon  the  homes  of  the 
South  in  a  continuous  and  leisurely  way,  and 
to  learn  how  the  war  had  affected  them.  The 
picture  was  sad  enough  in  some  respects ;  in 
others  it  was  merely  unpleasant ;  in  yet  others 
it  was  ludicrous.  The  Western  soldier  did  not 
allow  any  of  it  to  surprise  him,  unless  it  was 
the  presence  of  so  much  chicken  and  honey 
where  there  were  so  many  signs  of  general  dis- 
tress and  decay.  That  seemed  to  him  anom- 
alous, and  he  took  care  to  leave  no  cause  for 
like  wonder  on  the  part  of  anybody  who  should 
visit  that  region  after  him.  As  for  the  rest,  it 
was  only  what  he  had  expected.  It  was  the 
logic  of  things ;  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
be  said  about  it. 
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To  be  with  the  advance  guard  of  the 
column,  or  with  the  roaming  scouts  and  for- 
agers, was  to  see  army  life  in  its  most  enjoy- 
able aspect.  The  novelty  of  it  was  unfailing, 
with  just  sufficient  peril  to  keep  one  thought- 
ful of  his  cartridges.  If  the  people  had  enter- 
tained a  conception  of  Yankee  soldiers  as  crea- 
tures of  low-browed  ferocity  and  rapacity,  they 
were  speedily  undeceived!  A  better-natured 
order  of  invaders  never  marched  into  any 
countrv.  They  were  disposed  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable,  so  far  as  duty  permitted,  and 
to  eftect"  their  ••  cramping."  as  they  named  the 
procedure  by  which  they  obtained  necessary 
supplies,  with  as  litUe  oftense  as  possible.  They 
liked  to  sit  on  the  doorsteps  and  chat  with  the 
women,  and  fumble  at  the  toes  of  the  babies, 
and  have  the  negro  urchins  dance  for  them 
to  the  juba-patting  of  a  presumptive  Uncle 
Tom.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  them  to  hear 
a  feminine  voice  again,  if  it  did  drawl  its 
words  and  cut  curious  antics  of  pronunciation. 
The  fact  appeared  very  plainly  that  the  South- 
em  women  were  true  to  the  cause  for  which 
the  Southern  men  were  fighting;  and  their 
blue-coated  visitors  really  admired  their  fidel- 
ity while  dutifully  pretending  to  find  it  very 
shocking  and  lamentable.  Their  eyes  snapped 
and  their  cheeks  flamed  very  prettily  as  they 
talked  of  Chickamauga,  and  ironically  pitied 
the  poor  Federals  whom  Bragg  had  "  done 
got"  surrounded  at  Chattanooga.  They  could 
not  know  —  though  they  must  have  sus- 
pected —  that  they  were  then  entertaining  the 
ver)'  men  who  were  to  aid  in  delivering  that 
beleaguered  army,  and  inflicting  a  defeat  upon 
Bragg  from  which  he  would  never  recover. 

Many  of  these  fair  secessionists,  with  all 
their  haughtiness  and  vindictiveness,  were  capa- 
ble of  pleading  for  the  privilege  of  Rahab  to 
bind  scarlet  lines  in  their  windows  against  appre- 
hended dangers.  They  knew  how  to  be  exceed- 
ingly polite  and  flattering  when  they  wanted 
guards  placed  about  their  dwellings  or  their  pal- 
try residue  of  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  saved  from 
confiscation.  Sometimes  such  negotiations  led 
to  episodes  of  marked  romantic  interest,  in 
which  the  soldiers  tasted  nectar  with  their 
bacon  and  hard-tack,  and  made  vows  wholly 
unauthorized  by  the  army  regulations,  thus  at- 
testing the  loyalty  of  human  nature  to  love  in 
war  as  in  peace.  In  some  instances,  too,  these 
performances  contained  an  element  of  treach- 
ery, and  furnished  prisoners  to  lurking  bands 
of  Confederate  cavalry.  In  other  words,  it 
was  not  safe  to  assume  that  because  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  South  were  willing  to  incline  their 
ears  to  P'ederal  love-making,  they  could  not 
play  the  wooers  false  for  a  military  advantage. 
Their  hearts  were  well  under  control  in  that 
particular.   They  accepted  homage  with  a  reser- 


vation of  the  right  to  profit  by  it  as  they  might 
choose.  There  should  have  been  some  genuine 
Unionists  among  them,  according  to  popular 
report,  but  on  that  march  of  forty  days  the 
soldiers  came  across  only  one,  as  they  believed. 
She  wore  a  large  pink  sun-bonnet  and  a  well- 
starched  white  dress,  and  stood  at  a  wood-pile 
in  a  stooping  posture,  with  her  back  to  a  party 
of  advancing  foragers.  The  sergeant  of  the 
squad  stole  up  behind  her,  put  an  arm  quickly 
around  her  waist,  and  kissed  her.  Then  he 
waited  to  be  condemned.  But  instead  of  re- 
senting the  assault,  she  lifted  a  radiant  face  and 
said  in  a  soft,  appreciative  tone,  "You  '11  find 
me  right  yer  ev'ry  day  a-pickin'  up  chips." 

The  Federal  commanders  had  cause  repeat- 
edly to  attribute  the  failure  of  their  schemes 
and  hopes  to  the  vigilance  of  the  non-com- 
batants of  the  South,  especially  the  women.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  execute  any  move- 
ment that  depended  upon  the  mystification  of 
the  enemy.  A  voluntary  and  comprehensive 
system  of  spying  and  reporting  existed  Avhich 
kept  the  Confederate  authorities  so  wefl  advised 
that  they  could  rarely  be  taken  unawares.  By 
common  consent  those  of  both  sexes  who  were 
at  home  watched  continually  in  every  direction 
for  those  signs  by  which  the  intentions  of  an 
army  are  foreshadowed  and  the  opposite  side 
made  acquainted  with  valuable  facts.  From 
the  day  that  a  Federal  regiment  crossed  the 
Ohio  River,  it  was  never  exempt  from  this  sort 
of  surveillance ;  and  the  most  innocent-looking 
old  man,  or  meek-visaged  woman,  or  wonder- 
ing child  was  a  possible  bearer  of  important 
secrets  to  the  nearest  Confederate  headquar- 
ters. There  was  no  way  to  escape  such  an 
agency  of  mischief  The  only  thing  that  could 
be  done  in  that  connection  was  to  deal  sum- 
marily with  all  spies  Avhose  acts  were  definitely 
covered  by  the  laws  of  war.  One  such,  with  a 
pass  signed  by  General  Bragg  and  other  con- 
victing documents  on  his  person,  was  captured, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  At  the  last  moment,  when  sitting  upon 
his  coffin,  with  the  gallows  directly  before  him, 
he  was  offered  an  unconditional  pardon  if  he 
would  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain 
prominent  character  under  whose  orders  he 
had  been  immediately  acting.  He  drew  him- 
self up,  his  hands  tied  behind  him, —  he  was  a 
slight,  boyish,  handsome  fellow, —  and  an- 
swered scornfully,  "Would  jivw  betray  a  friend  ? 
/  'd  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  !  "  That  was 
as  much  as  he  cared  to  say.  With  a  quick 
but  firm  step  he  ascended  the  .scafibld  and 
made  good  his  fatal  declaration.  It  was  an 
odd  coincidence,  many  of  the  soldiers  remarked, 
that  his  name  was  Davis. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Confederate 
spies  notified  Bragg  promptly  of  every  step 
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that  Sherman  took  during  that  forty  days' 
journey,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  divine  in  due 
season  that  the  objective  point  in  the  case  was 
Chattanooga.  But  Sherman's  soldiers  had  no 
means  of  forecasting  their  destination.  They 
thought  one  day  that  it  might  be  one  place, 
and  another  day  another  place.  It  was  certain, 
at  least,  that  they  were  not  making  such  a  long 
march  merely  "  to  take  the  kinks  out  of  their 
legs  and  hunt  up  a  little  poultry,"  as  their 
commander  was  said  to  have  observed.  There 
was  hard  work  to  be  done  somewhere,  they 
were  satisfied ;  but  what  it  was  or  where  it  was 
they  did  not  really  know  until  they  were  ferried 
hastily  over  the  Tennessee  River  by  night  and 
halted  in  the  baleful  shadow  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  Then  they  understood.  The  enemy 
was  to  be  forced  from  the  strongest  position 
that  he  had  yet  held,  and  Grant  had  sent  for 
them — waited  for  them  —  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  They  were  very  proud 
of  that,  and  they  were  anxious  to  begin  the 
assault.  It  was  past  noon  when  the  last  of 
their  artillery  crossed  the  river.  At  i  o'clock 
they  moved  forward.  A  drizzling  rain  was  fall- 
ing, and  as  they  mounted  the  hill  a  fantastic 
drapery  of  mist  involved  them.  They  looked 
above  only  to  see  the  low-lying  clouds  that  hid 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  similar  clouds  con- 
coaled  Lookout  Mountain,  where  Hooker's 
men  were  also  ascending.  From  the  clouds 
came  crash  of  cannon  and  peal  of  musketry  to 
dispute  their  right  to  be  there.  The  haze  and 
the  smoke  met,  mingled,  and  blotted  out  the 
heavens ;  it  was  as  if  night  had  suddenly  inter- 
vened, and  a  new  sky  in  which  the  stars  were 
made  by  the  bursting  shells.  Then,  after  a  time, 
it  grew  lighter.  It  was  not  yet  sundown,  and 
they  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  they 
rested  for  the  next  day's  struggle. 

The  situation  was  not  conducive  to  sleep, 
and  the  boys  longed  for  the  morning  to  come 
that  they  might  go  on.  They  got  an  early 
start,  with  bright  weather  to  encourage  them, 
and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  next  hill  and  to 
the  main  ridge,  gaining  a  position  at  length 
that  meant  victory  if  they  could  hold  it.  And 
they  did  hold  it.  They  were  there  for  that 
purpose,  and  Grant  was  watching  them  from 
Orchard  Knob.  It  was  so  awfully  hot  at  times 
that  they  had  to  fall  back  a  little ;  and  then 
they  would  advance  again,  driving  the  enemy 
before  them,  and  pushing  on  still  farther  than 
they  had  been  before.  Column  after  column 
was  hurled  upon  them,  as  Grant  had  antici- 
pated ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  for  them  to 
contend  against  heavy  odds,  and  they  did  it 
with  their  accustomed  courage  and  faith.  In 
the  pauses  of  the  batde  they  would  look  about 
them  for  chances  to  serve  wounded  comrades, 
or  to  identify  dead  ones  —  and  there  were  plenty 
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of  those  sorrowful  opportunities.  And  when 
they  died,  they  did  it  as  if  with  a  feeling  that 
death  was  not  a  thing  that  they  could  afford 
to  make  a  fuss  about.  "  Boys,"  said  one,  "  the 
doctor  was  mistaken;  I  can't  live —  I  've  got 
to  go."  The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  Said  another,  "  Turn  me 
over,  some  of  you,  so  I  can  see — the  colors"; 
and  when  they  turned  him  over  he  was  dead. 
Still  another  raised  his  hand  as  though  it 
belonged  to  somebody  else  and  with  his  own 
fingers  closed  his  eyes  for  the  grave.  Thus  it 
was  that  they  talked  and  acted  on  Missionary 
Ridge.  It  was  the  way  they  had  talked 
and  acted  when  at  home ;  and  they  saw  no 
reason  to  do  differently  because  they  were  in 
Tennessee  instca<l  of  Illinois,  or  Iowa,  or 
Kansas,  or  Minnesota.  They  realized,  as  they 
often  quainUy  remarked,  that  the  Government 
did  not  provide  against  accidents  to  its  soldiers. 
Certain  things  were  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
If  they  should  fortunately  escape,  very  well ; 
if  not,  then  still  very  well.  Such  was  their 
philosophy ;  and  in  a  considerable  measure  it 
was  also  their  religion. 

In  this  brilliant  and  tremendous  campaign 
against  Bragg,  the  Western  soldier  touched 
elbows  with  the  soldier  of  the  East,  and  from 
that  time  on,  more  or  less,  they  marched  and 
fought  together.  The  conjunction  furnished  a 
curious  and  suggestive  study.  The  two  types  of 
men  differed  materially,  and  comparison  was 
not  only  easy,  but  inevitable  ;  in  fact,  the  com- 
parisons made  themselves.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Eastern  soldier  was  not  fortified  by  the  same 
serene  and  immovable  belief  in  victory  that 
supported  his  Western  comrade.  He  had  grit 
and  pride  to  match  the  best,  but  he  admitted 
the  possibility  of  failure,  and  was  regardful  of 
lines  of  retreat  and  partial  to  intrenchments. 
The  idea  of  a  campaign  conducted  without 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  art  of  war  as  taught 
by  books  did  not  meet  his  approval.  He  pre- 
ferred to  be  so  led  that  no  disrespect  should 
be  shown  to  the  opinions  of  Cssar.  Battles 
had  been  won,  he  conceded,  by  simply  getting 
within  fighting  range  of  the  enemy  and  stay- 
ing there  until  success  happened ;  but  he 
doubted  the  excellence  of  such  achievements, 
and  held  that  it  was  better  to  be  patient  and  do 
things  scientifically.  He  thought  the  rebellion 
might  ultimately  be  overcome  if  the  North 
would  stand  sufficient  drafting,  and  he  feared 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  some  bad  advisers  who 
were  inducing  him  so  to  complicate  matters 
in  a  political  way  as  to  discourage  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  contest.  These  views 
were  expressed  in  confident,  not  to  say  dog- 
matic, terms.  The  Eastern  soldier  took  him- 
self and  his  cogitations  seriously,  so  much  so 
that  at  times  he  was  a  bit  tiresome.    But  then 
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he  had  humorous  intervals  on  other  subjects, 
and  at  all  times  he  was  a  man  who  obeyed 
orders  whether  he  liked  them  or  not. 

The  thing  about  the  man  from  the  Potomac 
that  the  Westerners  thought  most  peculiar  was 
his  persistent  admiration  of  McClellan.  They 
coukl  not  understand  why  he  should  think  a 
man  a  great  soldier  who  had  organized  so  much 
victon"  that  never  came  to  pass,  and  avoided 
so  many  defeats  by  reversing  the  theory  of 
Hudibras,  that  mihtar}-  honor  is  to  be  won, 
hke  a  widow,  with  brisk  attempt,  "not  slow  ap- 
proaches, like  a  virgin."  It  seemed  to  them  that 
while  their  Eastern  brother's  McClellanism,  as 
they  denominated  it,  included  certain  techni- 
carvirtues  that  were  undoubtedly  worth  having, 
it  also  tended  to  confuse  and  hamper  him  in 
the  presence  of  circumstances  to  which  they 
were  alwavs  superior.  He  excelled  them  in 
drill,  they  frankly  acknowledged;  he  wore  his 
uniform  as  if  he  had  never  worn  anything  else, 
and  in  all  his  actions  there  Avas  a  distinct  and  self- 
conscious  air  of  martial  propriety.  It  was  not 
true,  as  was  grotesquely  asserted,  that  he  wore 
a  corset,  used  cosmetics,  and  slept  with  gloves 
on.  But  it  was  true  that  he  was  remarkably 
fastidious,  and  attached  much  importance  to 
his  wardrobe.  The  deprivations  of  the  siege 
of  Chattanooga  would  probably  not  have  van- 
quished him,  had  he  been  there  to  bear  them, 
but  his  endurance  \vould  have  lacked  the 
capital  cheerfulness  which  was  displayed  in  that 
extremity  of  hunger  and  raggedness.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  joined  in  the  search  for  un- 
digested kernels  of  grain  which  had  already 
served  as  food  for  horses  and  mules,  but  it 
would  have  been  with  a  countenance  bereaved 
of  the  power  to  smile ;  and  certainly  he  could 
not  have  surveyed  himself  in  patches  and  tat- 
ters and  found  it  possible  to  exclaim,  as  did  a 
Western  soldier  under  those  conditions,  "  Oh, 
no,  I  ain't  sufferin'  for  clothes,  but  my  heart  's 
a-breakin'  for  a  diamond  breast-pin  !  "  He  was 


not  so  constituted.  His  home  life  had  not 
qualified  him  for  sacrifices  of  that  kind.  He 
could  and  did  make  them,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered to  his  honor ;  but  he  never  learned  how 
to  do  it  in  the  Western  mood  of  ready  and 
tonic  buoyancy. 

The  Western  soldier  felt  that  the  victory  of 
Chattanooga,  following  so  soon  after  the  suc- 
cesses of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  should 
bring  the  war  rapidly  to  an  end ;  but  when  he 
ascertained  that  such  was  not  to  be  the  case, 
he  made  the  best  of  it,  as  he  did  of  everything. 
He  went  on,  as  fast  as  the  enemy  could  be 
persuaded  to  get  out  of  the  way,  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta ;  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea ; 
thence  to  Richmond  ;  and  at  last  to  W^ashing- 
ton.  His  work  was  done,  and  done  so  well 
that  it  was  its  own  most  vivid  and  eloquent 
commendation.  So  they  mustered  him  out. 
He  was  a  soldier  no  longer,  but  a  visiting  citizen 
at  the  National  Capital,  who  was  to  take  the 
first  train  for  home.  His  uniform  was  discarded 
with  a  sense  of  surpassing  relief.  The  new  gar- 
ments which  he  hastened  to  put  on  made 
him  feel  stiff  and  awkward,  and  somehow  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  aftected  in  the  same 
queer  way.  It  was  like  beginning  life  all  over 
again.  His  talk  was  not  so  much  of  what  was 
past  as  of  what  was  to  come.  The  Union  had 
been  saved, —  he  had  known  all  the  time  that  it 
would  be, —  and  he  was  eager  now  to  get  back 
to  his  folks.  It  cost  him  a  little  pang  to  give 
up  his  gun ;  he  had  come  to  regard  it  with  a 
kind  of  affection.  The  pungent  scent  of  battle 
smoke  still  lingered  in  its  joints  and  creases.  By 
that  sign  he  had  conquered.  And  having  con- 
quered, he  was  ready  to  go  home.  He  had  gone 
away  under  a  heavy  obligation  to  his  country ; 
now  he  was  his  country's  creditor,  and  it  ac- 
knowledged the  debt  with  pride  and  gladness — 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude  ; 
Still  paying,  still  to  owe. 

Heniy  King. 
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No  Ne^v  Sectional  Division. 

THE  old  sectional  line  in  the  United  States  is  fast 
vanishing.  It  may  even  be  said  already  to  have 
been  wiped  out  a  part  of  the  way,  when  Delaware 
breaks  her  long  succession  of  senators  from  one 
party,  and  West  Virginia  is  claimed  for  weeks  by 
both  parties.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  North  nor 
.South  can  be  counted  upon  as  "solid"  in  future 
national  struggles. 

This  result  was  as  inevitable  as  it  is  desirable.  The 
ancient  division  between  the  two  sections  was  due  to  a 
single  cause,  and  it  could  not  long  survive  the  final 
removal  of  that  cause.    It  is  an  abnormal  state  of  things 


in  a  republic  for  a  great  group  of  States  always  to 
support  the  same  party  in  an  election  —  almost  as  ab- 
normal as  for  all  the  men  in  a  community  to  hold 
the  same  political  opinions.  The  natural  order  is  one 
of  divergences  among  States  as  among  individuals. 
No  better  illustration  of  this  truth  could  be  desired 
than  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  New  England. 
Of  all  parts  of  the  country  this  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  distinctly  dcfmed  and  differentiated. 
The  Yankee  has  been  considered  a  type,  almost  a  race, 
and  one  would  have  expected  to  find  Yankees  in  every 
Yankee  State  taking  the  same  side  of  a  great  public 
controversy.  So  far,  however,  has  this  been  from 
the  case  that  even  such  close  neighbors  as  New  Ilamp- 
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learn  much  from  Corot  in  the  way  of  technical 
secrets ;  no  one  can  learn  from  him  how  to 
idealize  nature  except  a  man  who,  like  himself, 
chances  to  be  born  with  a  poet's  heart ;  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  hope  that  all  new 
poets  who  may  be  born  to  paint  shall  be  souls 
of  Corot's  sort.  But  we  must  indeed  hope  this ; 
for  what  the  world  needs  just  now  are  not 
mournful  temperaments,  reading  into  nature 
the  sorrow  of  the  human  race,  but  apostles 
of  the  joy  and  peace  which  those  who  seek 
can  always  find  in  her,  valiant  yet  tender 
singers  like  Corot — happy  singers  of  a  glad 
new  day. 


The  more  we  study  Corot's  art  the  more  we 
love  the  man  who  stands  behind  it ;  and  I  have 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  record  of  his  life 
because  it  completes  the  revelation  of  a  strong 
and  serious  will,  of  perseverance,  modesty,  and 
self-reliance,  of  noble  desires,  unfailing  courage, 
sincerity,  and  loving-kindness. 

It  is  a  little  the  fashion  nowadays  to  think 
of  artists  as  excusmg  themselves,  on  the  strength 
of  being  artists,  from  the  duties  and  vir- 
tues we  demand  of  commoner  clay.  It  is  too 
much  our  way  to  think  of  them  as  eccentric, 
egotistic,  nervously  excitable  or  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, at  odds  with  a  prosaic  world  and  often  at 
odds  with  themselves  —  pushed  one  way  by  the 
artistic  impulse,  pulled  another  by  mere  human 
loves  and  obligations.  We  think  too  often  of 
them  thus  to  pardon  or  condemn  them  accord- 


ing as  we  value  art  or  care  little  for  it  as  a  factor 
in  the  progress  and  aspiration  of  the  world. 

Corot's  story  is  of  priceless  value  as  proving 
how  far  wrong  are  these  ideas;  and  all  the 
more  because  it  is  notanexcejjtional  story.  INIen 
like  Corot,  in  all  the  essentials  of  what  even 
a  Pharisaical  world  would  call  good  conduct, 
have  never  been  rare  among  artists  and  are  not 
rare  to-day;  nor  men  as  courageous  and  perse- 
vering in  disappointment,  as  simple,  modest, 
and  laborious  in  success.  As  was  Corot,  so,  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  were  almost  all 
the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  his  great 
time.  Not  all  of  them  could  be  so  cheery  and 
happy,  but  most  of  them  were  as  single-minded 
in  their  devotion  to  art,  as  generous  and  sincere 
in  their  dealings  with  their  fellows. 

Let  me  make  a  good  ending  now  with  a  few 
more  words  from  Corot's  lips  :  "  Do  we  know 
how  to  render  the  sky,  a  tree,  or  water  ?  No ; 
we  can  only  try  to  give  its  appearance,  try  to 
translate  it  by  an  artifice  which  we  must  always 
seek  to  perfect.  For  this  reason,  although  I  do 
not  know  my  craft  so  very  badly,  I  am  always 
trying  to  go  further.  Sometimes  some  one  says : 
'  You  know  your  business  and  don't  need  to 
study  more.'  Butnoneofthat,  I  say;  we  always 
need  to  learn.  .  .  .  Try  to  conquer  the  quali- 
ties you  do  not  possess,  but  above  all  obey  your 
own  instinct,  your  own  way  of  seeing.  This  is 
what  I  call  conscience  and  sincerity.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  anything  else,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  being  happy  and 
of  doing  well." 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 
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*T  would  not  be  easy,  for  one  who  had 
not  been  in  the  midst  of  it,  to 
realize  the  enthusiasm  that  ex- 
isted among  the  Southern  ])eople 
for  General  Lee  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Nothing  could  exceed 
• — ' —  the  veneration  and  love,  the  trust 
and  absolute  loyalty,  which  people  and  soldiery 
alike  had  manifested  towards  him  through  the 
struggle.  But  it  was  after  the  war  had  closed 
that  the  affection  of  the  people  seemed  more 
than  ever  a  consecrated  one.  The  name  given 
to  him  universally  in  the  army,  "  Ole  Mars' 
Robert,"  is  an  evidence  of  the  peculiar  tender- 
ness with  which  lie  was  regarded.  But  after 
defeat  came,  all  this  feeling  was  intensified  by 
the  added  one  of  sympathy.  Nowhere  could  he 
move  abroad  without  being  greeted  with  such 
demonstrations  of  love  and  interest  as  always 
touched  his  generous  and  gracious  heart. 
Living  near   General   Lee  as  I  did,  from 


1865  till  his  death,  in  1870,  I  was  cognizant 
of  many  little  instances  and  scenes  which  illus- 
trate this  feehng,  and  also  serve  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  finer  points  of  his  character  in  a 
way  no  stately  biography  would  condescend 
to  do.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  focalize  some 
of  these  minute  side-lights,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  less  known  characteristics  of  that  inner  life 
whicli  shrunk  from  manifesting  itself  to  the 
world  at  large. 

A  brief  period  only  had  passed  after  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  when  offers  of  homes 
began  to  be  pressed  upon  him.  His  family 
was  originally  English,  and  he  had  many  rela- 
tives among  titled  people  in  the  old  country, 
who  insisted  upon  his  coming  and  sharing, 
for  a  time,  the  case  and  luxury  of  their  homes. 
But  he  positively  declined  to  expatriate  him- 
self "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  never  forsake  my 
people  in  their  extremity;  what  they  endure, 
I  will  endure,  and  I  am  ready  to  break  my 
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last  crust  with  them."  And  he  refused  to  leave 
Virginia.  Nothing  ever  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  witness  personal,  strenuous 
etfort  to  overcome  the  disasters  of  the  war. 
To  see  a  small  farmer  attempting  to  fence  his 
fields  with  green  saplings  was  to  him  a  sight 
that  made  his  eyes  brighten. 

Many  homes  were  urged  upon  him  in  his 
native  State;  but  as  my  sister,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Cocke,  of  Cumberland,  said  when  he  accepted 
her  ofter  of  a  vacant  plantation  adjoining  her 
own,  which  was  a  part  of  her  estate,  '•  He  chose 
among  these  homes  one  of  the  most  unpre- 
tending." ^^'ith  furniture  from  her  own  house, 
she  fitted  up  for  him  and  his  family  a  com- 
fortable abode  at  "  Derwent,"  Powhatan 
Countv:  and  here  he  gathered  together,  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  left  Arlington,  his 
wife  and  children  around  him.  "  Never  shall 
I  forget,"  she  said,  "  his  unaffected  gratitude, 
and  his  gracious  acceptance  of  this  simple 
home  I  and  my  sons  had  prepared  for  him. 
The  plantation  of  Derwent  was  only  two  miles 
from  my  own.  and  our  great  country  gardens 
readily  met  the  wants  of  the  new  residents. 
As  I  saw  the  beautiful  simplicity  with  which 
these  trifling  supplies  were  received,  it  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  realize  that  this  was  the 
man  upon  whom  the  fate  of  the  South  had 
hung ;  that  this  was  the  man  for  whom  thou- 
sands were  ready  to  rush  to  death ;  that  this 
was  the  man  before  whom  the  hearts  of  all  the 
Southern  Confederacy  bowed  in  reverence.  One 
day,  shortly  after  he  came  to  Derwent,  he  rode 
over  on  Traveler  ^  (his  famous  war-horse)  to  a 
neighboring  country-store,  which  was  also  the 
post-ofiice.  The  desire  of  the  people,  black  as 
well  as  white,  to  see  the  General  was  intense, 
for  this  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  surrender. 
He  walked  quietly  into  the  store,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  its  proprietor  in  talk  about  the 
prospects  of  the  crops,  and  such  like  things, 
when  the  place  began  to  be  crowded  by  the 
country  people,  intent  upon  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  commander.  He  seemed  not  to 
obser\-e  them  at  first ;  but  turning  round,  and 
noticing  the  press  about  him,  he  said,  in  an 
apologetic  way,  'Ah,  Mr.  Palmer,  pardon  me 
for  keeping  you  talking  about  com  and  tobacco 
so  long ;  for  I  see  I  am  detaining  you  from 
your  many  customers.'  There  was  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  the  slightest  consciousness 
that  the  crowrl  had  pressed  in  to  see  him. 

"Another  incident,"  she  went  on  to  .say,  "  I 
recall  of  Cieneral  Lee,  which  seems  to  me  worth 
relating.  My  head  dining-room  servant,  who 
had  occupied  his  post  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  whose  ancestors  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  had  been  bom  on  the  plantation,  had 

1  For  portrait  of  General  I^c  on  Traveler,  see  TiiK 
Ce.'«tury  Macazink  for  July,  1886. 


determined  to  avail  himself  of  his  sudden  free- 
dom. \\'e  were  all  sitting  at  dinner — for  it  was 
before  the  General  and  his  family  had  taken 
possession  of  Derwent  —  when  Shepherd,  the 
man  in  question,  all  ready  for  departure,  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  to  take  leave  of  the  as- 
sembled fomily.  I  well  remember  the  kindness 
with  which  the  General  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
shaking  the  old  servant  cordially  by  the  hand, 
gave  him  some  good  advice  and  asked  Heaven 
to  bless  him.  There  was  no  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness towards  him  because  he  was  leaving  his 
mistress  to  much  distraction  and  care  from 
which  he  might  have  saved  her;  instead  of 
this,  a  benediction  and  a  Godspeed." 

When  homes  were  being  oftered  to  him,  both 
abroad  and  from  one  end  of  the  late  Confed- 
eracy to  the  other,  his  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  visiting  in  our  neighborhood,  said  one 
day,  in  the  hearing  of  a  trustee  of  Washington 
College,  "Why  don't  they  propose  to  my 
father  some  place  in  which  he  can  work  ?  For 
he  never  will  accept  the  gratuity  of  a  home." 
The  remark  was  caught  up,  and  conveyed  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  This  college,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  Virginia,  was  founded  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution ;  and  after  it 
had  received  a  large  endowment  from  Wash- 
ington himself  its  name  was  changed  from 
Liberty  Hall  to  Washington  College — the 
first  institution  of  any  kind  whatever  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  great  patriot.  Thenceforth  this 
college  was  the  educator  of  a  large  number  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Virginia.  Its  buildings 
had  been  injured,  its  professors  and  students 
scattered,  and  its  resources  crippled  by  the 
vv^ar.  An  offer  of  its  presidency  was  made  to 
General  Lee  with  scarcely  a  hope  that  he 
would  accept  it;  but  accept  it  he  did,  without 
hesitation,  saying,  "  I  may  thus  influence  my 
young  countrymen." 

I  once  heard  it  said  by  Professor  White,  the 
professor  of  Greek  in  our  college,  who  had 
himself  been  a  Confederate  officer :  "  The  first 
appearance  of  the  General  in  our  streets  was 
thoroughly  characteristic.  As  I  passed  up  our 
main  street  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1865  I 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  General  Lee  on 
his  fine  war-horse  Traveler,  dressed  in  white 
linen  from  head  to  foot,  wholly  unattended, 
even  by  his  black  groom.  Nobody  in  the  town 
knew  he  was  coming.  This  was  as  he  wished 
it,  for  it  was  his  desire  to  shun  every  demon- 
stration. Here  was  the  man  who  for  four  years 
had  never  moved  abroad  without  being  at- 
tended by  a  military  staff"  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  younger  men  of  the  South, 
and  who  never  appeared  anywhere  without 
being  received  with  enthusiastic  .shouts  from 
all  beholders  —  now  with  only  one  person  to 
greet  him,  and  an  old  Confederate  to  hold  his 
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stirrup!  But  as  every  man  in  the  town  had 
been  a  soldier,  it  was  not  long  before  the  street 
rang  with  cheers." 

I  well  rememljcr  the  first  visit  I  paid  to 
Mrs.  Lee  on  the  General's  taking  possession 
of  the  house  of  the  college  president.  There 
were  many  visitors  present,  who  all  came,  with 
a  sort  of  exalted  reverence,  to  pay  their  formal 
respects  to  the  General  and  Mrs.  Lee.  When  we 
rose  to  take  leave,  my  little  son,  who  accompa- 
nied me,  could  not  find  his  cap.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  hear  Mrs.  Lee  intcirrupt  her  husband 
in  his  animated  talk  with  some  distinguished 
gentlemen  present — not  to  ask  him  to  sum- 
mon a  servant  to  do  her  errand,  but  to  say  : 

"  Robert,  Herbert  Preston  has  lost  his  cap; 
will  you  go  into  the  back  parlor  and  see  if 
he  has  left  it  there  ?  " 

We  were  not  used  then  to  hear  the  leader 
of  our  armies  bidden  to  wait  on  a  child  ! 

At  one  of  the  first  Commencements — I  think 
the  very  first  —  at  which  General  Lee  presided 
after  he  became  president  of  the  college,  the  hall 
was  filled  with  an  immense  crowd  to  whom  he 
was  the  central  object  of  interest.  During  the 
progress  of  the  speeches,  a  little  boy  four  years 
old  became  separated  from  his  parents  and  went 
wandering  up  one  of  the  aisles  in  frightened 
search  of  them.  The  General  noticed  the  child's 
confusion,  and,  gaining  his  eye,  beckoned  him 
to  come  to  him  on  the  platform,  where  he  sat 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  brilliant  officers  of 
the  late  Confederacy.  The  tender  signal  was 
in-esistible  to  the  child.  He  instantly  made 
his  way  to  the  feet  of  the  General,  sat  down 
there,  and  leaned  his  head  against  his  knee, 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  the  utmost  trust, 
apparently  thoroughly  comforted.  Thus  rest- 
ing he  fell  asleep,  with  his  protector's  arm 
around  him,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
General  to  take  his  part  in  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  we  who  were  looking  on  were 
touched  in  no  little  degree  as  we  saw  him 
carefully  rise  from  his  seat  and  adjust  the  little 
head  softly  upon  the  sofa  so  as  not  to  waken 
the  confiding  little  sleeper. 

His  love  for  children  was  one  of  his  most 
marked  traits.  He  possessed  the  royal  attribute 
of  never  forgetting  faces  or  names ;  and  not  a 
boy  in  our  streets  ever  took  off  his  cap  to  salute 
him  as  he  passed  by  on  Traveler,  nor  a  little 
girl  courtesied  to  him  on  the  sidewalk,  that  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  check  his  rein  to  give  an 
answering  salute,  invariably  naming  them,  and 
perhaps  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  on  the  saddle  l)e- 
fore  him.  We  foimd  him  early  one  Christmas 
morning  at  our  door.  He  had  come  to  bring 
some  Christmas  presents  to  my  little  boys ;  and 
I  discovered  that  he  had  done  the  same  for  all 
the  children  of  his  friends.  He  told  me  once  of 
an  amusing  scene  he  encountered,  in  which  chil- 
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dren  [)layed  a  part,  from  which  he  laughingly 
said  he  retreated,  ignominiously  defeated.  A 
few  miles  out  of  the  town  he  was  overtaken  in 
his  ride  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew. 

Mr.  W and  his  wife  were  absent,  but  a 

group  of  children  who  were  playing  marbles 
on  the  parlor  carpet  came  forward  at  once 
and  made  him  welcome.  But  the  attractions  of 
the  game  were  too  powerful  for  their  polite- 
ness and  that  of  the  little  visitors  they  had  with 
them;  and  as  the  General  begged  them  not 
to  stop  their  playing,  they  took  him  at  his 
word  and  went  on  with  their  game.  In  a  little 
while  an  altercation  arose. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  said  Tom,  "  I  call  that  cheat- 
ing,! You  did  n't  do  that  thing  fairly  ! " 

"  Take  that  back,  Tom  !  "  broke  out  Char- 
lie.  "  You  sha'n't  say  my  sister  cheats !  " 

"  But  she  did,"  cried  Tom,  with  sullen  per- 
sistence, "  and  I  '11  say  it  again !  "  With  that 
Charlie  rose  in  his  wrath  and  collared  Tom ; 
and  Mary,  trying  to  separate  the  combatants, 
burst  into  tears  and  cried  out,  "  O  General 
Lee,  please  don't  let  them  fight !  " 

"  My  good  fellows,"  said  the  General, 
grasping  each  boy  by  the  shoulder,  "there  's 
some  better  way  to  setUe  your  quarrels  than 
with  your  fists."  But  in  vain  he  tried  to  sepa- 
rate the  little  wrestlers.  "I  argued,  I  remon- 
strated, I  commanded ;  but  they  were  like  two 
young  mastiffs,  and  never  in  all  my  military 
service  had  I  to  own  myself  so  perfectly  pow- 
erless. I  retired  beaten  from  the  field,  and  let 
the  litde  fellows  fight  it  out." 

His  ability  to  recall  a  name,  after  he 
had  once  heard  it,  was  peculiar.  One  of  the 
college  professors  told  me  that  in  riding  out 
with  him  one  day  they  passed  an  old  mill,  at 
the  door  of  which  stood  the  dusty  German 
miller,  with  the  most  barbarous  of  German 
names,  waiting  with  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
handshake  from  the  leader  under  whom  his 
sons  had  served.  His  wash  was  gratified,  and 
the  old  man  was  made  proud  and  happy.  Not 
long  after,  the  same  professor  was  passing  the 
same  mill,  when  at  the  door  the  miller  again 
presented  himself.  By  no  effort  of  memory 
could  the  queer  German  name  be  recalled 
by  the  professor;  but  before  he  had  dme  to 
speak,  the  General  rode  straight  to  the  door, 
and,  with  a  cheerful  "  Good-morning,"  named 
the  old  man  at  once. 

He  had  the  genUest  way  possible  of  giving 
counsel  and  administering  rebuke.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  say,  in  a  presence  wMiere 
such  testimony  was  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
temperance  lectures :  "  Men  need  no  sdmu- 
lant;  it  is  something,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
they  can  do  without.  When  \  went  into  the 
field,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  good  lady 
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friend  of  mine  gave  me  bvo  sealed  bottles  of 
ven^  superb  French  brandy.  I  carried  them 
^-ith  me  through  the  entire  campaign;  and 
when  I  met  my  friend  again,  after  all  was  OAer, 
I  gave  her  back  both  her  bottles  of  brandy, 
with  the  seals  unbroken.  It  may  have  been 
some  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  had  them 
in  case  of  sudden  emergency,  but  the  moment 
never  came  when  I  needed  to  use  them." 

His  skill  and  wisdom  in  managing  the  young 
men  who  crowded  to  tlie  college  after  his  ac- 
cession as  president  was  extraordinary.  Owing 
to  the  closing  of  so  many  of  the  Southern 
schools  of  learning,  the  number  of  students 
was  ver)-  large,  reaching  five  hundred  in  the 
earlier  sessions  ;  but  a  case  of  discipline  rarely 
occurred.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  to  4:he 
students  when  they  presented  themselves  in  his 
office,  on  their  entrance  at  college,  "  Now, 
my  friends,  I  have  a  way  of  estimating  young 
men  which  does  not  often  fail  me.  I  cannot 
note  the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  even  a  brief 
period,  without  finding  out  what  sort  of  a 
mother  he  had.  You  all  honor  your  mothers  : 
need  I  tell  you  that  I  know  you  -will  have  that 
honor  in  reverent  keeping  ?  "  So  tender  an  ap- 
peal as  this  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  many 
a  youth  as  no  formal  advice  could  have  done. 

He  told  me  that  once  at  Arlington,  Avhen  he 
was  on  a  ^•isit  home  from  one  of  the  frontier 
posts,  he  went  out  one  mntry  moraing,  after  a 
slight  fall  of  snow,  and  strolled  down  one  of 
the  graveled  walks.  Hearing  some  one  behind 
him,  he  turned  and  saw  his  eldest  son  fitting 
his  htde  feet  into  the  distinct  tracks  he  had 
left  in  the  snow,  and  making  great  strides  in 
order  to  do  this  effectually.  "  I  learned  a  les- 
son, then  and  there,"  he  said,  "  which  I  never 
afterwards  forgot.  My  good  man,  I  said  to 
myself,  you  must  be  careful  how  you  walk, 
and  where  you  go,  for  there  are  those  follo\ving 
you  who  will  set  their  feet  where  you  set  yours." 
Something  similar  to  this  has  been  told  of  an- 
other, but  I  had  this  from  General  Lee  himself 

Few  men  were  more  skilled  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  everything  that  could  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  On  the  occasion  of  General 
Lee's  being  summoned  to  Washington  to 
give  testimony,  an  incident  occurred  which 
illustrates  this  characteristic.  A  connection  of 
my  own,  who  attended  him  as  one  of  his  com- 
plimentary .staff,  told  mc  that  when  in  Wash- 
ington there  were  multitudes  of  persons  —  and 
among  them  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  land,  North  and  South  —  seeking  audi- 
ence with  General  Lee ;  evening  after  evening 
was  occupied  with  these  interviews.  Again 
and  again  had  my  friend  been  beset  by  a  per- 
son who  har]  no  claim  to  be  presented,  and  as 
often  had  he  been  waived  aside  on  the  plea 
that  the  number  of  gentlemen  coming  to  be 


introduced  was  so  great  as  to  embarrass  his 
provisional  staff.  But  this  persistent  Confed- 
erate watched  his  opportunity  and  made  the 

best  of  it.    Coming  up  to  Colonel  M when 

he  was  a  Httle  off  his  guard  he  whispered, 
"Take  me  up  now;  there  is  nobody  being 
introduced  at  this  moment." 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  the  General  is 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers  and  con- 
gressmen, and  that  it  won't  do  to  break  in  upon 
their  conversations  ?  " 

But  the  old  soldier  would  not  be  shaken 

oft".    So  Colonel  M thought  the  best  way 

to  end  the  matter  would  be  to  lead  him  up  to 
the  General,  and  thus  in  a  moment  put  a  stop 
to  his  pertinacity.  Taking  him,  accordingly, 
by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  forward.  The  large 
circle  opened  and  allowed  a  pathway,  and  the 
man  was  presented  in  due  form  and  received 
with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  he  had  been  a 

prince  of  the  blood.  Colonel  M was  about 

to  lead  him  instantly  away,  when  he  suddenly 
stepped  into  the  open  space  where  the  group 
had  made  way  for  him,  and  in  a  rather  loud 
voice  said : 

"  General,  I  have  always  thought  that  if  I 
ever  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  face  to 
face,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  allowed 
me,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  which 
nobody  but  you  can  answer.  I  seem  to  have 
that  opportunity  now.  This  is  what  I  want 
to  know  :  What  was  the  reason  that  you  failed 
to  gaifi  the  victo7y  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  ?  " 

To  have  such  an  ill-timed  question  dropped 
like  a  bomb-shell  in  such  a  presence  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing,  and  some 
curt  rejoinder  would  have  been  natural  and 
to  the  purpose  ;  but  General  Lee's  Idnd-heart- 
edness  would  not  permit  a  rude  dismissal  even 
to  so  unwarrantable  a  questioner.  Advancmg 
and  gently  taking  him  by  the  hand,  while  all 
the  listening  group  stood  round  amazed  at  the 
man's  presumption,  the  General  quietly  said: 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  would  be  a  long  story, 
and  would  require  more  time  than  you  see  I 
can  possibly  command  at  present ;  so  we  Avill 
have  to  defer  the  matter  to  another  occasion." 

This  same  friend  gave  me  an  instance  of  a 
similar  encounter  that  concerned  Mrs.  Lee, 
Avhose  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  heart  rivaled 
that  of  her  husband. 

The  General  and  his  wife  were  at  the  Vir- 
ginia White  Sulphur  Springs,  occupying  one  of 
the  pretty  cottages  that  had  been  set  apart  for 
them.  The  crowd  of  visitors  was  great,  and 
everybody  who  had  the  least  show  for  so  doing 
was  asking  for  introductions,  for  the  war  had 
not  long  been  over. 

*'  I  encountered  a  good-natured  but  absurd 

man  from  the  far  South,"  said  Colonel  M , 

"  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Lee  family  was  at 
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fever  heat.  His  pompous  way  of  talking  was 
a  constant  amusement  to  me ;  and  when  he 
asked  that  I  should  intrude  upon  the  gay 
group  that  always  tilled  the  piazza  of  the  Gen- 
eral's cottage  and  introduce  him,  I  naturally 
hesitated  somewhat,  fearing  lest  he  should 
overpower  them  by  one  of  his  magniloquent 
apostrophes.  He  joined  me  one  evening  just 
as  we  were  passing  the  cottage  door,  where  a 
party  of  visitors  were  being  entertained  by  the 
General  and  his  wife.  '  Now  is  your  time,'  he 
whispered;  and  he  forthwith  drew  me  to  the 
steps,  where,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  presented  him. 
Withdrawing  a  little,  he  assumed  a  Hamlet- 
like pose,  and  lifting  his  hand  with  a  most 
dramatic  air,  he  began  : 

" '  Do  I  behold  the  honored  roof  that  shel- 
ters the  head  of  him  before  whose  name  the 
luster  of  Napoleon's  pales  into  a  shadow  ? 
Do  I  see  the  walls  within  which  sits  the  most 
adored  of  men  ?  Dare  I  tread  the  floor  which 
she  who  is  a  scion  of  the  patriotic  house  of 
the  revered  Washington  condescends  to  hal- 
low with  her  presence  ?  Is  this  the  portico 
that  trails  its  vines  over  the  noble  pair  — ' 

"  I   stumbled   back  aghast,"  said    Colonel 

M ,  "  at  my  own  blunder,  as  I  listened  to 

this  ridiculous  speech,  which  I  really  believed 
was  gotten  up  and  conned  for  the  occasion. 
But  I  was  relieved  in  a  moment  when  Mrs. 
Lee,  quietly  laying  down  her  knitting  and  in- 
terrupting the  rhetorical  effort,  with  a  kind 
look  upon  her  face  replied  : 

" '  Yes,  this  is  our  cabin  ;  will  you  take  a 
seat  upon  the  bench  ?  '  " 

General  Lee's  considerate  courtesy  never 
failed  him.  He  used  to  be  overpowered  with 
letters  from  every  part  of  the  South,  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  written  by  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  his  old  soldiers,  asking  questions 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  answer, 
and  seeking  aid  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give.  Indigent  women  would  write, 
begging  him  to  find  places  where  their  boys 
and  girls  might  support  themselves.  Crippled 
soldiers  by  scores  sought  for  help  from  him ; 
and  multitudes  whose  only  claim  was  that 
they  had  fought  for  the  Confederacy  entreated 
his  counsel  and  petitioned  for  his  advice  in 
every  sort  of  emergency. 

I  once  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  you  do  not 
feel  obhged  to  reply  to  all  these  letters." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  was  his  reply.  "  Think 
of  these  poor  people !  It  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  them  to  write :  why  should  I  not 
be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  answer  them  ? 
And  as  that  is  all  I  can  give  most  of  them,  I 
give  it  ungrudgingly."  And  yet  at  this  time  he 
had  five  hundred  young  men  under  his  man- 
agement, and  a  corps  of  twenty-five  professors; 
and  this  in  a  line  of  work  totally  novel  to  him. 


His  humility  was  as  conspicuous  as  any- 
thing about  him.  His  religious  character  was 
pronounced  and  openly  shown.  But  he  arro- 
gated nothing  to  himself  as  a  religious  man. 
I  was  present  once  when  my  husband  informed 
him  of  an  effort  just  being  made  to  supply  our 
county  with  Bibles,  of  which  it  had  been 
stripped  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  army  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Bible  Society  was  being 
reorganized,  and  the  General  was  pressed  to 
accept  the  post  of  jn-esident — "  For  the  sake 
of  the  cause ;  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony 
his  name  would  bear;  for  the  sake  of  the 
example  it  would  be  to  his  five  hundred  stu- 
dents." My  husband  was  called  out  before  he 
had  finished  his  plea,  and  I  was  left  in  the 
library  for  a  few  moments  alone  with  the 
General.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  profound  humiHty  on  his  face,  as  with 
a  subdued  voice  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  I  feel  myself  such  a 
poor  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God  that  I  cannot 
consent  to  be  set  up  as  a  Christian  example 
to  any  one.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  I  de- 
cline to  do  what  the  colonel  urges  so  strongly." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  saying  grace  at  his 
own  dinner-table  when  the  fatal  stroke  fell 
Avhich  terminated  his  life. 

It  was  not  in  General  Lee's  nature  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  bitterness  against  any  human 
being.  As  was  the  case  with  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, he  never  used  the  word  "  Yankee  "  —  the 
term  so  generally  applied  through  the  South 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army.  He 
always  spoke  of  them  as  the  "  Federals  "  or  the 
"enemy."  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr. 
O' Conor,  and  others  coming  to  Richmond  to 
offer  bail  for  ex-President  Davis,  I  heard  him, 
with  something  more  approaching  to  acrimony 
than  I  had  ever  been  witness  of,  sj^eak  of  some 
of  the  expressions  used  by  Southern  editors. 
"  I  condemn,"  he  said, "  such  bitterness  wholly. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  Northern  journals  should 
retort  upon  us  as  they  do,  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  use  such  language  as  I  found  in  some 
of  our  papers  yesterday  ?  " 

As  to  the  immediate  personality  of  the  man, 
we  people  of  the  South  naturally  enough  think 
that,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, socially,  and  morally,  we  never  saw 
his  equal.  He  was  a  superb  specimen  of  manly 
grace  and  elegance.  He  had  escaped  that  pre- 
ciseness  of  manner  \\hich  a  whole  life  spent  in 
military  service  is  apt  to  give.  There  was  about 
him  a  stately  dignity,  calm  jioise,  absolute  self- 
possession,  entire  absence  of  self-consciousness, 
and  gracious  consideration  for  all  about  him 
that  made  a  combination  of  character  not 
to  be  surpassed.  His  tall,  erect  figure,  his  bright 
color,  his  brilliant  hazel  eyes,  his  perfect  white 
teeth  (for  he  had  never  use^  tobacco),  his  at- 
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tractive  smile,  his  chivalry  of  bearing,  the  musi- 
cal sweetness  of  his  pure  voice,  were  attributes 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  once 
met  him. 

His  domestic  life  was  idyllic  in  its  beautiful 
simplicity.  His  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife, 
who  for  manv  years  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatic 
gout,  was  pathetic  to  see.  He  had  her  often 
conveved  to  our  various  medicinal  springs  in 
Virginia,  himself  riding  on  horseback  beside 
hercarriage.  I  recall  one  instance  in  which 
he  preceded  her  by  a  few  days  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an'apparatus  prepared,  under 
his  skillful  engineering,  by  means  of  which  her 
invalid-chair  was  placed  upon  a  httle  platform 
and  carefullv  lowered  into  the  bath,  in  order 
that  the  descent  and  ascent  of  steps  might 
be  avoided.  His  tenderness  to  his  children, 
especially  his  daughters,  was  mingled  with  a 
delicate  courtesy  which  belonged  to  an  older 
day  than  ours  —  a  courtesy  which  recalls  the 
freux  che-^alier  of  knightly  times.  He  had  a 
pretty  way  of  addressing  his  daughters,  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  with  a  prefix  which 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  lace  ruffles 
and  side-swords. 

"  Where  is  my  littie  Miss  Mildred  ?  "  he  would 
say  on  coming  in  from  liis  ride  or  walk  at  dusk. 
"  She  is  my  light-bearer ;  the  house  is  never 
dark  if  she  is  in  it." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  nature,  and 
never  wearied  of  riding  about  on  Traveler 
among  our  beautiful  Virginia  hills  and  moun- 
tains, with  one  of  his  daughters  invariably  at  his 
side.  His  delight  in  the  early  flush  of  the  spring, 
in  the  rich  glow  of  the  summer,  and  in  the 
superb  coloring  of  our  autumn  landscape,  was 
wonderfully  fine  and  keen.  "  No  words  can  ex- 
press," says  one  of  his  daughters,  "the  intense 
enjo)Tnent  he  would  get  out  of  a  brilliant  sunset." 

He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  indulged  all 
his  life  in  a  wide  range  of  reading  quite  apart 
from  the  bearings  of  his  profession.  When  at 
home  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  reading 
aloud  to  his  family.  "  My  first  and  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
metrical  romances,"  one  of  his  daughters  says, 
"came  through  papa.  He  read  them  to  ug 
when  we  were  children,  till  we  almost  knew 
them  by  heart,  and  the  best  English  classics 
were  always  within  reach  of  his  hand.  One  of 
the  last  winters  of  his  life  he  read  aloud  to 
the  family  group  the  latest  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey." 

General  I.ec  possessed  one  quality  Avhich 
only  those  who  came  into  close  intimacy  with 
him  were  much  aware  of —  he  had  a  delicious 
sense  of  humor.  Many  a  student  was  turned 
aside  from  sf>mc  perilous  course  by  a  sly  shaft, 
feathered  with  hi.s  keen  wit,  or  by  some  humor- 


ous question  which  conveyed  a  gentle  reproof, 
of  which  only  he  for  whom  the  reproof  was 
intended  could  understand  the  bearings.  He 
could  be  very  stem  when  it  was  necessary,  but 
somehow  his  sternness  never  embittered. 

When  he  became  president  of  the  college  he 
immediately  had  morning  prayers  established 
in  the  chapel ;  and  never  during  his  incum- 
bency was  he  known  to  be  absent  from  them, 
if  he  was  well  and  at  home.  The  only  things 
with  which  he  ever  grew  impatient  were  self- 
indulgence  and  failure  in  duty.  The  voice  of 
duty  was  to  him  the  voice  of  God.  Under  no 
circumstances  w-as  he  walling  to  disobey  it,  nor 
could  he  understand  how  others  could  be. 
This  was  something  he  continually  impressed 
upon  his  students.  WHiat  is  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  how  to  do  that  duty,  were  the  two  lead- 
ing questions  of  his  life.  His  persistent  assiduity 
in  giving  himself  up  to  every  detail  of  college 
discipline  and  life  was  so  scrupulous  as  some- 
times to  lead  to  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
professors  of  a  little  more  indulgence  towards 
himself,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  getting 
him  to  relax  the  rigid  rules  by  which  he  gov- 
erned every  action. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  a  filial 
one.  Accompanied  by  his  daughter  Agnes  he 
went  to  Florida  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  father, 
"Light-Horse  Harry  Lee."  This  journey  — 
his  last  earthly  one  —  was  a  sort  of  sacred  pil- 
grimage. As  he  returned  from  Florida  he 
sought  out,  in  North  Carolina,  the  final  resting- 
place  of  his  lovely  daughter  Annie,  who  had 
died  in  that  State  in  the  early  freshness  of  her 
beautiful  girlhood,  just  at  the  moment  when 
her  father  was  wanning  his  most  briUiant  suc- 
cesses. Agnes  told  me,  when  she  came  home, 
of  her  father's  extreme  unwillingness  to  be 
made  a  hero  of  anywhere,  and  of  the  reluctance 
he  manifested,  which  it  took  many  pleas  to 
overcome,  to  show  himself  to  the  crowds 
assembled  at  eveiy  station  along  his  route  who 
pressed  to  catch  a  sight  of  him. 

"  Why  should  they  care  to  see  me,"  he  would 
say,  when  urged  to  appear  on  the  platform  of 
the  train  —  "  why  should  they  care  to  see  me?  I 
am  only  a  poor  old  Confederate."  This  feeling 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

One  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  staft',  and 
who  was  present  in  the  death-chamber  most  of 
the  time  during  his  last  illness,  told  me  how  im- 
pressed he  was  with  the  General's  unwillingness 
to  give  any  expression  to  his  thought.  "  Not," 
he  said,  "that  he  was  incapable  of  speaking; 
but  a  supreme  reticence,  that  was  to  me  very 
noble,  held  him  back.  He  seemed  averse  to 
any  utterance  of  the  sacred  secrets  of  his  soul, 
lest  they  should  afterwards  be  spoken  aloud  in 
the  ear  of  the  world." 

Margaret  J.  Pi'eston. 


CAN  THE  EMPEROR  FORGET? 

RUMBLE  of  drums  in  the  flashing  and  crashing  of  battle, 
Rushing  of  horses,  with  foam  upon  nostrils  and  flanks; 
Clashing  of  bayonets,  striking  of  swords,  and  the  rattle 

Of  wrath  in  the  standing,  of  death  in  the  fast-falling  ranks. 

Trample  the  blood  in  the  turf  till  the  earth  is  afire. 

Burning  in  gore :  be  it  English  or  French,  it  is  blood. 
Profligate  waste  of  it,  spendthrift  contempt  of  it !   Dire 

The  flow  of  it,  thus  making  crimson  the  Waterloo  mud  ! 

"  Death  to  the  enemy  !  "  Children  may  suffer  and  languish ; 

Wives  inay  speak  softly  of  one  who  is  baring  his  heart. 
"  Death  to  the  enemy  !  Forward  !  "   No  thought  of  the  anguish 

Of  wounds,  with  the  cannon-wheels  pressing  their  red  sides  apart. 

What  of  the  Emperor  ?  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Marengo  ? 

Can  he  foresee  that  the  conquering  eagle  must  fall, 
Beating  his  wings  on  the  traitor  wind  ?  Forward  the  men  go  — 

"  Viva  Napoleon !   Death  to  the  enemy,  all !  " 

Falling  like  rain  come  the  bullets,  and  falling  like  flowers 
Drop  the  French  musketry,  rising  no  more  from  the  plain. 

See  the  firm  brow  of  Napoleon  :  massive  it  lowers. 
Shout  for  his  victory  !   Never,  ah,  never  again  ! 

Back  from  the  mud  that  is  crimson,  and  back  from  the  corses 
That  lie  by  the  cannon  with  eyes  that  can  stare  at  the  sun 

Without  shrinking.    "  Awake  !  They  are  leaving  you,  dumb-gazing  forces  !  " 
Aye,  shout  in  their  ears,  but  they  move  not.   Their  battle  is  done. 

Done.  And  the  Emperor  ?  Exiled.   Napoleon  defeated  ? 

He  who  has  conquered  the  world  ?  Say  that  rather  the  sun 
Fell  from  his  course  and  was  chained  by  the  earth.  Fate  has  meted 

His  portion.    March  back  what  is  left  of  you,  soldiers  !  'T  is  done. 

Far  in  that  isle  he  is  ceaselessly  walking  his  prison, 

As  a  lion  his  cage,  who  is  thinking  of  night-dews  that  wet 

His  mane,  and  the  servient  sun  that  to  dry  it  had  risen. 
Monarch  then,  prisoner  now.    Can  the  lion  forget  ? 

Hark  to  the  guns,  that  are  greeting  with  long  detonation 

Him  who  is  back  from  the  stranger ;  is  home  again  —  home  ! 

"  Vive  I'Empereur  !  "  Hush  !  What  mean  you,  fool  ?  This  coronation 
Is  dust  crowned  with  dust,  and  the  sky  is  the  Invalides'  dome. 

"Vive  I'Empereur  !  "  Will  they  cease  in  their  idiot  babble  ? 

Never  more  "  Vive  I'PLmpereur !  "  Men,  he  lies  on  his  shield. 
Broad-browed  and  yellow.  Those  hands  are  so  white ;  did  they  dabble 

In  men's  blood  ?  And  hold, —  did  those  thin  lips  cry  "  Fire!  "  on  the  field  ? 

Hark  to  the  resonant  guns !    Remember,  my  brothers. 

Thundering  Waterloo's  cannon  and  bright  bayonets  ! 
Oh,  how  they  rattled !  To  him  they  were  once  as  a  mother's 

Lullaby.  "  Vive  I'Empereur  !  "    Silence.   Ah,  he  forgets ! 

Ionise  Alorgan  Smith. 
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THE    POMEROV    CIRCULAR. 

IE  FORE  the  close  of  the  year 
1863  the  pubhc  mind  became 
greatly  preoccupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  next  presidential 
election.  Though  the  general 
drift  of  opinion  was  altogether 
iii  ia.v.i  ^)l' intrusting  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  far 
so  well  conducted,  this  feeling  was  by  no  means 
unanimous.  It  will  seem  strange  to  future 
students  of  the  events  of  this  time  that  the 
opposition  in  the  Republican  party  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whose  name  will  stand  in  history  as 
the  liberator  of  the  slaves,  came  almost  entirely 
from  the  radical  antislavery  element.  The  ori- 
gins of  this  opposition  have  been  so  fully  stated 
in  other  portions  of  this  work,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  set  them  forth  at  any  length  in  this 
place.  They  were  principally  the  action  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Missouri ;  the  conflict  between  Gen- 
eral Fremont  and  the  Missouri  conservatives, 
and  between  General  Schofield  and  the  Mis- 
souri radicals ;  the  retention  in  command  of 
various  generals,  who,  from  the  radical  point  of 
view,  had  "  no  heart  in  the  cause  " ;  the  delib- 
eration with  which  the  great  antislavery  acts  of 
the  President  were  performed;  and,  in  general, 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  war,  of  eager  and  ardent  spirits  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  processes  of  the 
Government  and  the  facts  of  the  situation.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1863  and  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  all  these  elements  of  discord 
were  seeking  a  rallying-point.  This  it  was  not 
easy  to  find.  Every  one  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  practical  politics  to  note  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  saw  the  hopelessness  of  contending 
agaiast  the  popularity  of  the  President.  There 
was  not  a  Republican  general  in  the  field,  of 
sufficient  prominence  to  be  thought  of,  who 
would  give  the  least  encouragement  for  the 
use  of  his  name  against  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  neither 
House  of  Congress  was  there  a  statesman  who 
for  a  moment  would  enter  into  such  a  contest; 
and  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  Administration 
there  was  only  one  man  so  short-sighterl  as  not 
to  perceive  the  expediency  of  the  President's 
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renomination  and  the  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing it.  Mr.  Chase  alone  had  the  indiscretion 
to  encourage  the  overtures  of  the  malcontents, 
and  the  folly  to  imagine  that  he  could  lead 
them  to  success.  Pure  and  disinterested  as  he 
was,  and  devoted  with  all  his  energies  and 
powers  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  he  was  al- 
ways singularly  ignorant  of  the  current  of  pub- 
lic thought  and  absolutely  incapable  of  judging 
men  in  their  true  relations.  He  was  surrounded 
by  sycophants  who  constantly  assured  him  of 
his  own  strength  with  the  people,  and  who 
convinced  him  at  last  that  all  manifestations 
to  the  contrary  were  the  result  of  mystifications 
set  on  foot  by  his  enemies.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  to  him  and 
to  others  he  made  strong  protestations  of 
friendly  feeling,  which  he  undoubtedly  thought 
were  sincere ;  but  he  held  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  the  President's  intellect  and  character  in 
comparison  with  his  own,  that  he  could  not 
believe  the  people  so  blind  as  deliberately  to 
prefer  the  President  to  himself  In  November, 
1863,  he  wrote  to  his  son-in-law.  Governor 
Sprague  :  "  If  I  were  controlled  by  merely  per- 
sonal sentiments,  I  should  prefer  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  that  of  any  other  man ;  but 
I  doubt  the  expediency  of  reelecting  anybody, 
and  I  think  a  man  of  different  qualities  from 
those  the  President  has  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  four  years."  Of  course,  he  adds,  "  I  am 
not  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  that  man ;  and 
I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  that  question  to 
the  decision  of  those  who  agree  in  thinking 
that  some  such  man  should  be  chosen."  To 
another  he  wrote  early  in  December  :  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  press  any  claims  upon 
the  consideration  of  friends  or  the  public. 
There  is  certainly  a  purpose,  however,  to  use 
my  name,  and  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  object 
to  it."  2  He  never  admitted  to  himself  that  he 
had  any  personal  desire  for  the  place,  and  in 
this  letter  he  continued:  "Were  the  post  in 
which  these  friends  desire  to  place  me  as  low 
as  it  is  high,  I  should  feel  bound  to  render  in 
it  all  the  service  possible  to  our  common  coun- 
try." Yet  he  always  felt  that  he  could  render 
better  service  in  the  higher  places  than  in  the 
lower,  and  when  it  was  once  in  contemplation 
'^  Chase  to  Spencer,  Dec.  4,  1863. 

i)hn  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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to  offer  him  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  he 
distinctly  intimated  he  would  accept  no  place 
there  but  that  of  Chief-Justice.  There  never 
was  a  man  who  found  it  so  easy  to  delude 
himself.  He  believed  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  advancement  and  anxious  only  for  the  pub- 
lic good;  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  enormous 
labors  he  found  time  to  write  interminable  let- 
ters to  every  part  of  the  country,  all  protesting 
his  indifference  to  the  Presidency  but  indicat- 
ing his  willingness  to  accept  it,  and  painting 
pictures  so  dark  of  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs 
among  his  colleagues  that  the  irresistible  infer- 
ence was  that  only  he  could  save  the  country. 
For  instance,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  relig- 
ious newspaper,  saying : 

Had  there  been  here  an  Administration  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  —  a  President  conferring 
with  his  Cabinet  and  taking  their  united  judgments, 
and  with  their  aid  enforcing  activity,  economy,  and 
energy  in  all  departments  of  public  service  —  we 
could  have  spoken  boldly  and  defied  the  world. 
But  our  condition  here  has  always  been  very  differ- 
ent. I  preside  over  the  funnel  ;  everybody  else,  and 
especially  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  over 
the  spigots  —  and  keep  them  well  open,  too.  Mr. 
Seward  conducts  the  foreign  relations  with  very 
little  let  or  help  from  anybody.  There  is  no  unity 
and  no  system,  except  so  far  as  it  is  departmental. 
There  is  progress,  but  it  is  slov/  and  involuntary; 
just  what  is  coerced  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
the  vast  force  of  the  people.  How,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  anybody  announce  a  policy  which 
can  only  be  made  respectable  by  union,  wisdom, 
and  courage?! 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  another : 

The  Administration  cannot  be  continued  as  it  is. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  Administration,  properly  speak- 
ing. There  are  departments  and  there  is  a  President. 
The  latter  leaves  administration  substantially  to  the 
heads  of  the  former,  deciding  himself  comparatively 
few  questions.  These  heads  act  with  almost  abso- 
•  lute  independence  of  each  other. 2 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel  that  the 
universal  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  genuine.  He  re- 
garded himself  all  the  Avhile  as  the  serious 
candidate,  and  the  opposition  to  him  as  knav- 
ish and  insincere.  To  one  of  his  adherents  he 
wrote  : 

It  is  impossible  to  reform  and  investigate  without 
stirring  up  slanderers  and  revilers,  both  among 
those  whose  wrong-doings  are  exposed  and  unright- 
eous profits  taken  away,  and  among  those,  too,  who 
think  they  see  a  good  chance  to  take  advantage  of 
clamor  to  the  injury  of  a  public  man,  who,  they 
fear,  stands  too  well  with  the  people. 3 

1  Chase  to  the  Rev.  J.  Leavitt,  Jan.  24,  1864.  War- 
den, "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  562. 

2  Chase  to  Dickson,  Jan.  27,  1864.    Ibid.,  p.  564. 

3  Chase  to  Gilbert,  Jan.  30,  1864.    Ibid.,  p.  567. 


To  another  adherent  in  Ohio  he  wrote  : 

I  cannot  help  being  gratified  by  the  preference 
expressed  for  me  in  some  quarters,  for  those  who 
express  it  are  generally  men  of  great  weight,  and 
high  character,  and  independent  judgment.  .  .  . 
They  think  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  current, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  not  spontaneous,  is  chiefly 
managed  by  the  Blairs.* 

He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
Ohio  decidedly  on  his  side,  and  that  if  Ohio 
should  express  a  preference  for  any  other  per- 
son he  would  not  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
This  was  quite  an  unnecessary  engagement,  as 
no  candidate  could  possibly  be  nominated 
vnthout  the  support  of  his  own  State. 

Indifferent  as  he  claimed  to  be  in  regard  to 
his  personal  prospects,  he  yet  wrote  on  the  6th 
of  February  ^  promising  to  try  to  find  a  place 
for  a  man  recommended  by  the  editor  of  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  and  complaining  with  some 
bitterness  that  that  paper  had  not  uttered  a  kind 
word  in  reference  to  him  for  some  months 
past.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  these 
overtures  of  the  Secretary  in  every  direction 
which  he  thought  might  be  serviceable  to  him. 
A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  reporting  the  efforts  which 
he  is  making  in  every  quarter  to  have  the 
Western  prelate  appointed  the  successor  of  the 
dead  archbishop.^  On  the  i8th  of  January  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mr. 
James  C.  Hall,  formally  announcing  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency.  He  told  him  that  a 
committee  of  prominent  senators,  representa- 
tives, and  citizens  had  been  organized  to  pro- 
mote his  election ;  that  a  sub-committee  had 
conferred  with  him,  and  he  had  consented  to 
their  wishes.     He  then  went  on  to  sa}^ : 

If  1  know  my  own  heart,  I  desire  nothings©  much 
as  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  union,  order,  and  prosperity  on  sure 
and  safe  foundations;  and  I  should  despise  myself 
it  I  felt  capable  of  allowing  any  personal  objects  to 
influence  me  to  any  action  which  would  affect,  by 
one  jot  or  tittle,  injuriously,  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects.  And  it  is  a  source  of  real  gratification 
to  believe  that  those  who  desire  my  nomination 
desire  it  on  public  grounds  alone,  and  will  not 
hesitate  in  any  matter  which  may  concern  me  to 
act  upon  such  grounds  and  on  such  grounds  only. 

He  added  that  he  desired  the  support  of 
Ohio,  and  that  if  he  did  not  receive  it  he  would 
cheerfully  acquiesce. 

All  through  the  winter  this  quasi-candidacy 
continued.  It  seemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Secretary  and  his  few  adherents,  though 

4  Chase  to  Flamen  Ball,  Feb.  2,  1864.  Warden, 
"Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  570. 

5  Chase  to  Bailey.     Ibid.,  p.  571. 

6  Chase  to  Purcell,   Feb.  i,  1864.    Ibid.,  p.  568. 
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it  really  formed  an  imperceptible  eddy  beside 
the  vast  current  in  which  the  will  of  tlie  people 
was  sweeping  forward  to  its  purpose.  Being 
confined  exclusively  to  pohticians,  it  had,  of 
course,  its  principal  manifestation  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  played  its  little  part  in  the 
election  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  Mr. 
Colfax,  the  most  popular  candidate  for  that 
office,  with  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Chase ;  but 
upon  hearing  of  this  he  at  once  sought  an 
audience  with  the  President  and  positively  re- 
pudiated any  such  connection.  When  Congress 
had  organized,  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  for  the 
moment  swept  out  of  sight  every  trace  of  oppos- 
ing opinion.  From  that  moment  there  was  no 
further  question  in  regard  to  the  Republican 
nomination. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  eftbrt  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Union  League, 
a  secret  Republican  organization  which  had 
been  very  zealous  and  effective  in  political  work 
throughout  the  Union,  to  commit  it  to  some 
measure  hostile  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  had 
alarmed  even  so  experienced  and  astute  an 
observer  as  Thurlow  Weed,  who  sent  to  Mr. 
Seward  in  the  autumn  of  1863  a  warning  that 
"  loyal  leagues,  into  which  Odd  Fellows  and 
Know  Nothings  rush,  are  fixing  to  control 
delegate  appointments  for  Mr.  Chase."  1  Mr. 
Seward  accepted  this  warning  somewhat  too 
readily,  induced  by  his  inveterate  anti-masonic 
prejudices ;  these  fears  had  no  substantial 
foundation.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  League, 
sympathizing  strongly  with  the  radicals  of 
Missouri,  had  indeed  from  time  to  time  made 
efforts  to  commit  the  order  against  the  Presi- 
dent; but  such  attempts  failed  there,  as  else- 
where, on  account  of  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  contrary  opinion,  and  when  the  principal 
chapter  of  the  order  met  in  Washington  on  the 
loth  of  December,  they  elected  a  list  of  officers 
who  were  almost  all  either  friends  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  men  of  sufficient  sagacity  not  to  oppose 
him. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
fully  aware  of  Mr.  Chase's  candidacy  and  of 
everything  that  was  done  for  its  promotion.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  unconscious 
of  it;  and  although  he  discouraged  all  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  and  refused  to  read  letters 
relating  to  it,  he  could  not  entirely  shut  the  mat- 
ter out  from  his  cognizance.  He  had  his  own 
opinion  of  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed 
by  Mr.  Chase  in  his  criticisms  of  himself  and 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  them. 

I  have  determined  [he  said]  to  shut  my  eyes,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  everything  of  the  sort.    Mr.  Chase 
1   MS. 


makes  a  good  Secretary,  and  I  shall  keep  him  where 
he  is.  If  he  becomes  President,  all  right.  1  hope 
we  may  never  have  a  worse  man.  1  have  observed 
with  regret  his  plan  of  strengthening  himself. 
Whenever  he  sees  that  an  important  matter  is 
troubling  me,  if  I  am  compelled  to  decide  in  a  way 
to  give  offense  to  a  man  of  some  influence,  he  al- 
ways ranges  himself  in  opposition  to  me  and  per- 
suades the  victim  that  he  has  been  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  that  he  would  have  arranged  it  very  dif- 
ferently. It  was  so  with  General  Fremont,  with 
General  Hunter  when  I  annulled  his  hasty  procla- 
mation, with  General  Butler  when  he  was  recalled 
from  New  Orleans,  with  these  Missouri  people  when 
they  called  the  other  day.  I  am  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  his  success  or  failure  in  these  schemes  so  long 
as  he  does  his  duty  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 2 

When  Rosecrans  was  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Mr.  Chase  pursued  the  same  course.  His 
spiteful  comments  on  that  act  were  reported 
to  the  President,  who  simply  laughed  at  the 
zealous  friend  who  brought  him  the  news. 
When  told  that  such  tactics  might  give  Mr. 
Chase  the  nomination,  he  said  he  hoped  the 
country  would  never  do  worse.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  the  thing  had  begun,  because  al- 
though it  did  not  annoy  him,  his  friends  thought 
it  ought  to.  He  went  on  appointing  by  the  dozen 
Mr.  Chase's  partisans  and  adherents  to  places 
in  the  Government.  He  knew  perfectly  what 
he  was  doing,  and  allowed  himself  the  luxury 
of  a  quiet  smile  as  he  signed  their  commissions. 
He  heard  more  of  such  gossip  than  was  amus- 
ing or  agreeable  to  him.  He  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  I  wish  they  would  stop  thrusting  that 
subject  of  the  Presidency  into  my  face.  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  anything  about  it." 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  magnanimity 
with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  endured  this  rivalry  of 
his  able  and  ambitious  minister  of  finance  was 
his  consciousness  of  the  inequality  of  the  match 
between  them.  Although  his  renomination  was 
a  matter  in  regard  to  which  he  refused  to  con- 
verse much,  even  with  intimate  friends,  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  drift  of  things.  In  capac- 
ity of  appreciating  popular  currents  and  in 
judgment  of  individual  character  Mr.  Chase 
was  as  a  child  beside  him;  and  he  allowed 
the  opposition  to  himself  in  his  own  Cabinet  to 
continue,  without  question  or  remark,  with  all 
the  more  patience  and  forbearance  because  he 
knew  how  feeble  it  was. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chase  cul- 
minated in  the  month  of  February  in  a  secret 
circular  signed  by  Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas, 
and  widely  circulated  through  the  Union.  It 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Chase's  sincerest  admirers 
that  the  weak  point  of  his  character  was  the 
incapacity  shown  in  his  judgment  of  men  and 
2  J.  II.,  Diary,   Oct.  16,  1863. 
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his  choice  of  intimates;  and  in  no  instance 
was  this  defect  more  glaringly  exhibited  than 
in  the  selection  of  such  a  man  as  Senator  Pom- 
eroy  to  conduct  his  canvass  for  the  Presidency. 
The  two  Kansas  senators,  Lane  and  Pomeroy, 
hated  each  other  intensely,  and  as  long  as  they 
were  in  office  together  wrangled  persistently 
over  the  patronage  of  their  State.  The  Presi- 
dent once  wrote  to  Pomeroy,  after  declining  an 
interview  with  him : 

I  wish  you  and  Lane  would  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  get  oat  of  the  mood  you  are  in.  It  does  neither 
of  you  any  good;  it  gives  you  the  means  of  tor- 
menting my  life  out  of  me,  and  nothing  else.i 

Each  thought  the  other  got  the  advantage 
of  him,  each  abused  the  President  roundly 
behind  his  back;  but  Lane,  being  the  more 
subtle  and  adroit  politician  of  the  two,  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  an  attitude  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Administration.  Pomeroy's 
resentment  drove  him  at  last  into  a  mood  of 
sullen  animosity  towards  the  President,  and  it 
was  under  his  weak  leadership  that  the  elements 
of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  last  came  to- 
gether. As  the  confidential  circular  issued  by 
the  committee  of  which  Pomeroy  was  the 
head  was  the  most  considerable  effort  made 
;  within  the  Republican  party  to  defeat  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  give  the 
document,  to  show  upon  how  slender  a  founda- 
tion this  opposition  was  based. 

The  movements  recently  made  throughout  the 
country  to  secure  the  renomination  of  President 
Lincoln  render  necessary  counter-action  on  the 
part  of  those  unconditional  friends  of  the  Union 
who  differ  from  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 

So  long  as  no  efforts  were  made  to  forestall  the 
political  action  of  the  people,  it  was  both  wise  and 
patriotic  for  all  true  friends  of  the  Government  to 
devote  their  influence  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  but  when  it  becomes  evident  that  party 
and  the  machinery  of  official  influence  are  being 
used  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  freedom  demand  a 
change  in  favor  of  vigor  and  purity  and  nationality, 
have  no  choice  but  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  people 
before  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  fair  discussion  of 
principles. 

Those  in  behalf  of  whom  this  appeal  is  made 
have  thoughtfully  surveyed  the  political  field,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  F/Vs/, 
that  even  were  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  desir- 
able, it  is  practically  impossible  against  the  union  of 
influences  which  will  oppose  him.  Second,  that 
should  he  be  reelected,  his  manifest  tendency  towards 
compromises  and  temporary  expedients  of  policy 
will  become  stronger  during  a  second  term  than  it 
has  been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  suffer  propor- 
tionately, while  the  war  may  continue  to  languish 
1  Lincoln  to  Pomeroy,  May  12,  1864.  MS. 
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during  his  whole  Administration,  till  the  public 
debt  shall  become  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Third,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Government  through 
the  necessities  of  the  war  has  been  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  and  so 
loosely  placed,  as  to  render  the  application  of  the 
one-term  principle  absolutely  essential  to  the  certain 
safety  of  our  republican  institutions.  Fourth,  that 
we  find  united  in  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase  more 
of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  President  during  the 
next  four  years  than  are  combined  in  any  other 
available  candidate.  His  record  is  clear  and  unim- 
peachable, showing  him  to  be  a  statesman  of  rare 
ability  and  an  administrator  of  the  highest  order, 
while  his  private  character  furnishes  the  surest 
available  guarantee  of  economy  and  purity  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  Fifth,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  Presidential  question,  already  com- 
menced by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  devel- 
oped a  popularity  and  strength  in  Mr.  Chase  unex- 
pected even  to  his  warmest  admirers;  and  while  we 
are  aware  that  its  strength  is  at  present  unorganized, 
and  in  no  condition  to  manifest  its  real  magnitude, 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  only  needs  a  systema  ic  and 
faithful  effort  to  develop  it  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  opposing  obstacles.  For  these  reasons 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  have  determined  on 
measures  which  shall  present  his  claims  fairly  and 
at  once  to  the  country.  A  central  organization  has 
been  effected,  which  already  has  its  connections  in 
all  the  States,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
his  friends  everywhere  most  effectually  to  promote 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  We  wish  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  and  who  desire  an  administration  of 
the  Government  during  the  first  period  of  its  new 
life  which  shall  to  the  fullest  extent  develop  the 
capacity  of  free  institutions,  enlarge  the  resources 
of  the  country,  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  and  private  morality, 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Republic  before  the  world, 
and  in  all  things  make  our  American  nationality  the 
fairest  example  for  imitation  which  human  progress 
has  ever  achieved.  If  these  objects  meet  your  ap- 
proval, you  can  render  efficient  aid  by  exerting 
yourself  at  once  to  organize  your  section  of  the 
country,  and  by  corresponding  with  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose either  of  receiving  or  imparting  information. 

Of  this  circular,  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country,  many  copies  of  course  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  President's  friends,  and  they  soon 
began  to  come  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  President,  who  was  absolutely  without 
curiosity  in  regard  to  attacks  upon  himself,  re- 
fused to  look  at  them,  and  they  accumulated 
unread  in  the  desk  of  his  secretary.  At  last, 
however,  the  circular  got  into  print,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  "National  Intelligencer"  of 
Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  Chase  at  once  wrote  to  the  President 
to  assure  him  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  letter  before  seeing  it  in  print. 
He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  in  compliance  with  which  he  had 
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consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
adding,  with  his  usual  nobihty  of  phrase  : 

I  have  never  wished  that  my  name  should  have 
a  moment's  thought  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
mon cause  of  enfranchisement  and  restoration,  or  be 
continued  before  the  public  a  moment  after  the  in- 
dication of  a  preterence  by  the  friends  of  that  cause 
for  another.  I  have  thought  this  explanation  due 
to  you  as  well  as  to  myself.  If  there  is  anything  in 
my  action  or  position  which  in  your  judgment 
will  prejudice  the  public  interests  under  my  charge, 
I  beg  you  to  say  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  administer 
the  Treasury  Department  one  day  without  your  en- 
tire confidence.  For  yourself  I  cherish  sincere,  respect 
and  esteem,  and.  permit  me  to  add,  affection.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  administrative  action  have 
not  changed  these  sentiments,  nor  have  they  been 
changed  by  assaults  upon  me  by  persons  who  pro- 
fess themselves  the  special  representatives  of  your 
views  and  policy.  You  are  not  responsible  for  acts 
not  vour  own  ;  nor  will  you  hold  me  responsible 
e.xcept  for  what  1  do  or  say  myself.  Great  numbers 
now  desire  your  reelection.  Should  their  wishes  be 
fulfilled  by  the  suft'rage  of  the  people,  I  hope  to 
carry  with  me  into  private  life  the  sentiments  1  now 
cherish,  whole  and  unimpaired. 

The  President  next  day  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  and  promised  to  answer  it 
more  fully  when  he  could  find  time  to  do  so. 
The  next  week  he  wrote  at  greater  length  :  i 

I  would  have  taken  time  to  answer  yours  of  the 
22d  sooner,  only  that  I  did  not  suppose  any  evil  could 
result  from  the  delay,  especially  as,  by  a  note,  I 
promptly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  yours,  and 
promised  a  fuller  answer.  Now,  on  consideration  I 
find  there  is  really  very  little  to  say.  My  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  letter  having  been  made 
public  came  to  me  only  the  day  you  wrote,  but  I 
had,  in  spite  of  myself,  known  of  its  existence  sev- 
eral days  before.  1  have  not  yet  read  it,  and  I  think 
I  shall  not.  I  was  not  shocked  or  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  letter,  because  I  had  had  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  committee  and  of  secret 
issues  which,  1  supposed,  came  from  it  and  of  secret 
agents  who,  I  supposed,  were  sent  out  by  it,  for 
several  weeks.  I  have  known  just  as  little  of  these 
things  as  my  friends  have  allowed  me  to  know. 
They  bring  the  documents  to  me,  but  I  do  not  read 
them  ;  they  tell  me  what  they  think  fit  to  telTme, 
but  I  do  not  inquire  for  more.  1  fully  concur  with 
you  that  neither  of  us  can  be  justly  held  responsible 
for  what  our  respective  friends  may  do  without  our 
instigation  or  countenance  ;  and  I  assure  you,  as  you 
have  assured  me,  that  no  assault  has  been  made 
upon  you  by  my  instigation  or  with  my  counte- 
nance. Whether  you  shall  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  a  question  which  I  do  not 
allow  myself  to  consider  from  any  standpoint  other 
than  myjudgmentof  the  public  service,  and,  in  that 
view,  I  do  not  p.:rceive  occasion  for  a  change. 2 

1  Lincoln  to  Chase,  FeVj.  29,  1864.    MS. 

2  After  this  correspondence  had  passed,  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy,  who,  whatever  his  defects  of  character,  did  not 
lack  courage,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  (March 
lo),  reiterated  with  added  energy  his  criticisms  of  the 


Before  the  President  wrote  this  letter  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Chase  had  already  passed 
completely  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  it  never  could 
have  been  said  to  exist  except  in  the  imagination 
of  Mr.  Chase  and  a  narrow  circle  of  adherents. 
He  was  by  no  means  the  choice  even  of  the 
great  body  of  the  radicals  who  were  discon- 
tented with  Mr.  Lincoln.  So  early  as  the  17th 
of  December,  1863,  Mr.  Medill,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Chicago  Tribune,"  who  represented  the 
most  vehement  Republican  sentiment  of  the 
North-west,  wrote: 

I  presume  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Chase's  friends  are 
working  for  his  nomination,  but  it  is  all  lost  labor; 
Old  Abe  has  the  inside  track  so  completely  that  he 
will  be  nominated  by  acclamation  when  the  con- 
vention meets.  .  .  .  The  people  will  say  to  Chase  : 
"  You  stick  to  finance  and  be  content  until  after 
1868";  and  to  Grant,  "Give  the  rebels  no  rest; 
put  them  through  ;  your  reward  will  come  in  due 
time"  ;  but  Uncle  Abe  must  be  allowed  to  boss  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union. 

And  from  the  opening  of  the  year  1864  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  Lincoln 
grew  so  ardent  and  so  restless  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  most  discreet  of  the 
Republican  leaders  to  hold  the  manifestations 
of  the  popular  preference  in  check.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Treasury  officials  in  Indiana 
to  prevent  the  State  convention  which  met  in 
February  from  declaring  for  Lincoln,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Wherever  any  assembly  of  Repub- 
licans came  together  fresh  from  the  people 
the  only  struggle  was  as  to  who  should  get 
first  on  the  floor  to  demand  the  President's  re- 
nomination.  Mr.  Chase's  principal  hope  was, 
of  course,  founded  upon  the  adhesion  of  his 
friends  in  Ohio ;  but  the  result  there,  as  else- 
where, proved  how  blind  he  was  to  the  course 
of  politics.  The  governor  of  the  State  wrote 
to  the  President  ^  that  he  was  mortified  to  hear 
that  he  had  been  set  down  as  a  Chase  man. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Chase  has  been  laboring,  for  the 
past  year  at  least,  with  an  eye  single  to  promoting 
his  own  selfish  purposes,  totally  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  the  Government,  as  1  believe  has 
been  the  case,  is  alone  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
oppose  him  ;  but  aside  from  this,  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated under  your  lead  must  be  maintained,  and  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  change  leaders  in  the  midst  of 
the  contest. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  dozens  of  letters 
which  came  from  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
who  had  been  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Chase  to 
promote  his  canvass;  and  finally  the  feeling 
grew  so  strong  in  Ohio  that  although  no  au- 

President  and  his  eulogy  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  claimed 
that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  circular,  but 
had  been  "  drafted  into  the  service "  without  his 
consent. 

'^  Tod  to  Lincoln,  Feb.  24,  1864. 
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thorized  convention  of  Republicans  was  to 
meet  at  that  time,  the  Union  members  of  the 
legislature  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  gave, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  Secretary's  candidacy.  They  held  a  full 
caucus,  and  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  reelec- 
tion, at  the  demand,  as  they  said,  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  of  Ohio.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  Mr.  Chase  had  expected  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  his  son-in-law.  Governor 
Sprague,  to  secure  for  him,  also  made  haste  to 
range  itself  with  the  other  States  of  the  North ; 
and  as  more  than  a  month  before  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  had  by  the  unanimous 
expression  of  the  Union  members  of  its  legis- 
lature declared  for  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  at 
last  concluded  that  the  contest  was  hopeless, 
and  wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hall,  referring 
to  his  former  statement  that  should  his  friends 
in  Ohio  manifest  a  preference  for  another  he 
would  acquiesce  in  that  decision,  and  adding; 

The  recent  action  of  the  Union  members  of  our 
legislature  indicates  such  a  preference.  It  becomes 
my  duty,  therefore, —  and  I  count  it  more  a  privi- 
lege than  a  duty, — to  ask  that  no  further  consider- 
ation be  given  to  my  name.  It  was  never  more 
important  than  now  that  all  our  efforts  and  all  our 
energies  should  be  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  and  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  pros- 
perity, on  solid  and  sure  foundations  of  union,  free- 
dom, and  impartial  justice;  and  1  earnestly  urge 
all  with  whom  my  counsels  may  have  weight  to 
allow  nothing  to  divide  them  while  this  great  work, 
in  comparison  with  which  persons  and  even  parties 
are  nothing,  remains  unaccomplished. 

In  the  closing  line  of  this  letter  occurs  the 
first  intimation  of  that  feeling  of  revolt  against 
the  RepubUcan  party  which  afterwards  led  Mr. 
Chase  to  seek  the  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
crats. In  numerous  letters  written  during  the 
spring  he  reiterated  his  absolute  withdrawal 
from  the  contest,  but  indulged  in  sneers  and 
insinuations  against  the  President,  which  show 
how  deeply  he  was  wounded  by  his  discom- 
fiture.i 
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Before  the  snows  melted,  it  had  become 
evident  to  the  most  narrow  and  malignant  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  opponents  that  nothing  could 


prevent  his  renomination  by  the  Republican 
convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Baltimore  in 
June.  There  was  no  voice  of  opposition  to 
him  in  any  organized  Republican  assembly, 
except  in  Missouri,  and  even  there  the  large 
majority  of  radical  Republicans  were  Avilling 
to  accept  the  universal  verdict  of  their  party ; 
but  there  were  a  few  earnest  spirits  scattered 
throughout  the  country  to  whom  opposition 
to  the  Administration  had  become  the  habit  of 
a  lifetime.  There  were  others  not  so  honest, 
who  had  personal  reasons  for  disliking  the 
President.  To  these  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his 
own  successor  without  one  last  effort  to 
prevent  it.  The  result  of  informal  consulta- 
tions among  them  was  the  publication  of  a 
number  of  independent  calls  for  a  mass  con- 
vention of  the  people  to  meet  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  a  week  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Republican  convention  at 
Baltimore. 

The  two  centers  of  this  disaffection  were  in 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  In  the  fonner  city 
it  was  composed  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  fac- 
tion. The  large  majority  of  those  radical  poli- 
ticians who  had  been  for  two  years  engaged 
in  the  bitter  struggle  with  Blair  and  his  asso- 
ciates still  retained  their  connection  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  off  their  relations  with  the  Union 
party  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  small  fraction 
of  their  number  which  issued  its  call  to  the 
disaffected  throughout  the  nation.  Harking 
back  to  the  original  cause  of  quarrel,  they  had 
attached  themselves  bhndly  to  the  personal 
fortunes  of  General  Fremont ;  they  now  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  a  small  club 
of  like-minded  enthusiasts  in  New  York  called 
the  "  Central  Fremont  Club,"  and  invited  their 
radical  fellow-citizens  to  meet  them  in  con- 
vention at  Cleveland.  They  made  no  pretense 
of  any  purpose  of  consultation  or  of  independ- 
ent individual  action.  The  object  stated  in 
their  call  was  "  in  order  then  and  there  to  rec- 
ommend the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  assist  in  organizing  for  his  election."  They 
denounced  "  the  imbecile  and  vacillating  policy 
of  the   present    Administration   in   the    con- 


1  In  an  article  published  in  "The Galaxy,"  July,  1S73, 
by  Mr.  T-  M.  Winchell,  whom  Mr.  Schuckers  in  his 
"  Life  of  Chase"  calls  the  author  of  the  Pomeroy  cir- 
cular (see  Schuckers'  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  500),  occurs 
this  singular  passage :  "  The  movement  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  had  culmi- 
nated in  disaster  ;  that  gentleman's  chief  supporters,  in- 
cluding his  senatorial  son-in-law,  having  manifested  a 
plentiful  lack  of  nerve  or  zeal,  when  the  critical  question 
becamepublic,  of  arraying  him  against  his  official  chief, 
and  made  haste  to  take  him  at  his  loord  0/  decli/iation, 
diplomatically  spoken,  in  order  to  rouse  their  flagging 


spirilsy  In  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  May  (Chase  to  Riddle, 
Warden,  p.  576)  Mr.  Chase  said:  "  I  am  trying  to  keep 
all  Presiilential  as])iration  out  of  my  head.  I  fancy  that 
as  President  I  could  take  care  of  the  Treasury  better 
with  the  help  of  a  Secretary  than  I  can  as  Secretary 
without  tlie  help  of  a  President.  But  our  Ohio  folks 
don't  want  me  enough,  if  they  want  me  at  all,  to  make 
it  proper  for  me  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used.  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  I  can  honorably 
separate  myself  from  political  affairs  altogether,  leaving 
the  new  era  to  the  new  men  whom  God  may  raise  up 
for  it." 
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duct  of  the  war,  ...  its  treachery  to  justice, 
freedom,  and  genuine  democratic  principles 
in  its  plan  of  reconstruction,  whereby  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  have  been 
sacrificed  to  conciliate  the  still  existing  and 
arrogant  slave  power  and  to  further  the  ends 
of  an  unscrupulous  partisan  ambition  " ;  they 
demanded  the  immediate  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  by  con- 
gressional action,  the  absolute  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  and  a  vigorous  execution 
of  the  laws  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
rebels.  This  circular  was  stronger  in  its  epi- 
thets than  in  its  signatures ;  the  names  of  the 
signers  were,  as  a  rule,  unknown  to  fame. 
One  column  was  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  another  by  the  ap- 
parently farcical  signature  of  "  Pantaleon  Can- 
didus."  Perhaps  the  most  important  name 
aftixed  to  this  document  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  wrote  desiring  to 
sign  her  name  to  the  call,  "  taking  it  for  granted," 
she  said,  "  that  you  use  '  men '  in  its  largest 
sense."  She  informed  the  committee  that  they 
had  "  lifted  politics  into  the  sphere  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  all 
true  men  and  women  to  unite  with  them  in 
building  up  the  New  Nation."  She  spelled 
"new  nation"  with  capital  letters,  and  gave 
occasion  for  a  malicious  accusation  that  her 
letter  was  merely  an  advertisement  of  a  radical 
Fremont  paper  of  that  name  which  was  then 
leading  a  precarious  existence  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  inferred  from  her  letter 
that  the  convention  was  to  be  composed  of 
"  the  gentler  sex  of  both  genders." 

Another  call  was  issued  by  the  People's 
Committee  of  St.  Louis,  though  signed  by 
individuals  from  several  other  States.  These 
gentlemen  felt  themselves 

impelled  on  their  own  responsibility  to  declare  to 
the  people  that  the  time  had  come  forall  independent 
men,  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  national 
greatness,  to  confer  together  and  unite  to  resist  the 
swelling  invasion  of  an  open,  shameless,  and  unre- 
strained patronage  which  threatens  to  engulf  under 
its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
liberty  and  dignity  of  the  nation  ; 

declaring  that  they  did  not  recognize  in  the 
Baltimore  convention  the  essential  conditions  of 
a  truly  national  convention  :  it  was  to  be  held, 
they  thought,  too  near  Washington  and  too  far 
from  the  center  of  the  country,  its  mode  of 
convocation  giving  no  guarantee  of  wise  or 
honest  deliberadon.  This  circular  was  signed 
by  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  old-time  abolitionists  in  the  East,  though 
its  principal  signers  were  from  the  ranks  of 
the  most  vehement  German  radicals  of  St. 
Loui-s.  Still  another  call  was  drawn  up  and 
issued  by  Lucius  Robinson,  Controller  of  the 


State  of  New  York.  The  terms  of  this  address 
were  properly  applicable  to  all  the  Adminis- 
tration Republicans.    It  called  upon  the 

citizens  of  the  United  States  who  mean  to  uphold 
the  Union,  who  believe  that  the  rebellion  can  be 
suppressed  without  infringing  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  States,  who  regard  the  extinction  of  j 
slavery  as  among  the  practical  effects  of  the  war  for  ' 
the  Union,  and  favor  an  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  who 
demand  integrity  and  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government. 

The  signers  of  this  call  approached  the 
question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  from  that  of  the  radical  Germans  of 
St.  Louis.  In  their  view  Mr.  Lincoln,  instead 
of  being  a  craven  and  a  laggard,  was  going 
entirely  too  fast  and  too  far.  Their  favorite 
candidate  was  General  Grant.  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  stormy  petrel  of  all  our  political 
disturbances,  found  enjoyment  even  in  this 
teapot  tempest.  He  strongly  approved  the 
convention  at  Cleveland,  and  constructed 
beforehand  a  brief  platform  for  it. 

Subdue  the  South  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
moment  territory  comes  under  our  flag  reconstruct 
States  thus :  confiscate  and  divide  the  lands  of 
rebels;  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  broadly  as  pos- 
sible to  whites  and  blacks  ;  let  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  Union,  and 
forbid  the  States  to  make  any  distinction  among 
their  citizens  on  account  of  color  or  race,  i 

He  also  advised  the  nomination  "  for  the 
Presidency  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  " ;  by 
which  terms  he  intended  to  exclude  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

The  convention  might  have  met,  deliber- 
ated, and  adjourned  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cared  about  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  violent  and  enthusiastic  admiration  it 
excited  in  Democratic  newspapers  and  the  wide 
publicity  they  gave  to  its  proceedings.  They 
described  it  as  a  gathering  of  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  importance ;  they  pretended  to  dis- 
cern in  it  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  through 
the  middle  of  the  Republican  party.  For  sev- 
eral days  before  it  assembled  they  published 
imaginary  dispatches  from  Cleveland  repre- 
senting the  streets  and  hotels  as  crowded  with 
a  throng  of  earnest  patriots  determined  on  the 
destrucdon  of  the  tyrant  Lincoln.  The  papers 
of  Cleveland  tell  another  story.  There  was  no 
sign  of  political  upheaval  in  the  streets  or 
hotels  of  that  beautiful  and  thriving  city.  Up 
to  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion there  was  no  place  provided  for  it,  and 
when  the  first  stragglers  began  to  arrive  they 
found  no  preparation  made  to  receive  them. 
All  the  public  halls  of  any  consequence  were 
1  Phillips  to  Stallo,  April  21. 
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engaged,  and  the  convention  at  last  took  shelter 
in  a  small  room  called  "  Chapin's  Hall."  Its 
utmost  capacity  was  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
sons, and  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  con- 
vention ;  delegates  and  spectators  together 
were  never  numerous  enough  to  fill  it.  The 
delegates  were  for  the  most  part  Germans  from 
St.  Louis.  They  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
the  night  before  the  convention  opened,  and 
passed  vigorous  and  loyal  resolutions  of  the 
usual  character.  To  the  resolution  that  the 
rebellion  must  be  put  down,  some  one  moved 
to  amend  by  adding  the  words,  "  with  God's 
assistance,"  which  was  voted  down  with  bois- 
terous demonstrations.  Nm  tali  auxilio  was  the 
sentiment  of  these  materialist  Missourians. 

The  convention  met  at  10  o'clock  in  a  hall 
only  half  filled.  Hoping  for  later  arrivals,  they 
delayed  organization  until  nearly  noon.  The 
leaders  who  had  been  expected  to  give  char- 
acter and  direction  to  the  movement  did  not 
appear.  It  was  hoped  until  the  last  moment 
that  Mr.  Greeley  would  be  present,  though  he 
had  never  given  any  authority  for  such  an  ex- 
pectation. He  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
that  "  the  only  convention  he  took  any  interest 
in  was  that  one  Grant  was  holding  before 
Richmond."  Mr.  Gratz  Brown,  the  real  head 
of  the  movement,  was  also  absent.  Emil  Pre- 
torius  and  Mr.  Cheever,  who,  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  country,  had  talked  most  loudly 
in  favor  of  the  convention,  staid  away.  The 
only  persons  present  whose  names  were  at  all 
known  were  General  John  Cochrane  of  New 
York ;  Colonel  Moss,  a  noisy  politician  from 
Missouri ;  Caspar  Butz  of  Illinois;  two  or  three 
of  the  old-school  abolitionists ;  and  several  (not 
the  weightiest)  members  of  the  staff"  of  General 
Fremont.  The  delegates  from  the  German 
Workingmen's  Union  of  Chicago  were  dis- 
credited in  advance  by  the  publication  of  a 
card  from  the  majority  of  the  association  they 
pretended  to  represent,  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  support  the  nominees  of  the  Baltimore 
convention.  Some  one  moved,  as  usual,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials; 
but  as  no  one  had  any  vaUd  credentials,  it  was 
resolved  instead  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
enroll  the  names  of  the  delegates.  No  action 
was  taken  even  upon  this  proposition,  because 
the  act  of  enrollment  would  have  been  too  fatal 
a  confession  of  weakness.  The  committee  on 
organization  reported  the  name  of  General 
Cochrane  for  president  of  the  convention,  who 
made  a  discreet  and  moderate  speech.  He  was 
a  man  of  too  much  native  amiability  of  char- 
acter to  feel  personal  bitterness  towards  any 
one,  and  too  adroit  and  experienced  a  poli- 
tician to  commit  himself  irrevocably  against 
any  contingency.  He  had,  in  fact,  thrown  an 
anchor  to  windward  by  visiting  the  President 


before  the  convention  met  and  assunng  him 
of  his  continued  friendship.  A  delegate  from 
Iowa,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  the  conven- 
tion seriously,  then  offered  a  resolution  that  no 
member  of  it  should  hold,  or  apply  for,  office 
under  the  next  Administration  —  a  proposition 
which  was  incontinently  smothered.  While 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
platform,  speeches  were  made  by  several  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Plumb  attacked  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a 
pro-slavery  politician.  Colonel  Moss  of  Mis- 
souri denounced  him  as  the  principal  obstacle 
to  freedom  in  America.  A  debate  now  arose 
on  the  proposition  of  the  committee  on  rules 
that  in  voting  for  President  the  vote  should 
be  by  States  according  to  their  representation 
in  Congress.  This  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Grant  delegates  and  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Missourians,  who  formed  a  large  majority 
of  the  convention,  and  had  come  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  nominate  Fremont.  In  the.  course 
of  this  debate  the  somewhat  dreary  proceedings 
were  enlivened  by  a  comic  incident.  A  mid- 
dle-aged man,  who  gave  his  name  as  Carr, 
addressed  the  chair,  saying  that  he  had  come 
from  Illinois  as  a  delegate  under  the  last  call 
and  did  not  want  to  be  favored  "  a  single  mite." 
His  ideas  not  flowing  readily,  he  repeated  this 
declaration  three  times  in  a  voice  continually 
rising  in  shrillness  with  his  excitement.  Some- 
thing in  his  tone  stirred  the  risibles  of  the 
convention,  and  loud  laughter  saluted  the 
lUinoisan.  As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself 
heard  he  cried  out,  "  These  are  solemn  times." 
This  statement  was  greeted  with  another  laugh, 
and  the  delegate  now  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  God  who  holds 
the  universe  in  his  hands  as  you  would  hold 
an  egg."  This  comprehensive  scheme  of  theoc- 
racy was  too  much  for  the  Missouri  agnos- 
tics, and  the  convention  broke  out  in  a  tumult 
of  jeers  and  roars.  The  rural  delegate,  amazed 
at  the  reception  of  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
apparently  in  doubt  whether  he  had  not  stum- 
bled by  accident  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  paused, 
and  asked  the  chairman  in  a  tone  of  great 
seriousness  whether  he  believed  in  a  God.  The 
wildest  merriment  now  took  possession  of  the 
assembly,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Illinois 
theist  solemnly  marched  down  the  aisle  and 
out  of  the  house,  shaking  from  his  feet  the 
dust  of  that  unbelieving  con\ention.  As  soon 
as  the  laughing  died  away  the  committee  on 
resolutions  reported  a  set  of  judicious  and, 
on  the  whole,  undeniable  propositions,  such  as, 
the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  obeyed,  the  rebellion  must  be  suppressed  by 
force  of  arms  and  without  compromise.  The 
platform  did  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
Baltimore,  except  that  it  spoke  in  favor  of  one 
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Presidential  terai,  declared  that  to  Congress 
instead  of  the  President  belonged  the  question 
of  reconstruction,  and  advocated  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  rebels  and  its  distri- 
bution among  the  soldiers. 

The  platform  was  adopted  after  brief  debate, 
and  a  letter  from  IMr.  Wendell  Phillips  was 
read  to  the  convention,  full  of  the  vehement 
unreason  which  distinguished  all  the  attempts 
of  this  matchless  orator  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  practical  aftairs  of  life.  He  predicted  the 
direst  results  from  four  more  years  of  Lincoln's 
administration. 

Unless  the  South  is  recognized  [which  he  appar- 
ently thought  not  improbable  under  Lincoln's  nerve- 
less policy],  the  war  will  continue;  the  taxation 
needed  to'  sustain  our  immense  debt,  doubled  by 
that  time,  will  grind  the  laboring  man  of  the  North 
down  to  the  level  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe ; 
and  we  shall  have  a  government  accustomed  to  des- 
potic power  for  eight  years — a  fearful  peril  to  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

He  denounced  Mr,  Lincoln's  plan  of  recon- 
struction, and  drew  this  comical  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Fremont : 

The  Administration,  therefore,  I  regard  as  a  civil 
and  military  failure,  and  its  avowed  policy  ruinous 
to  the  North  in  every  point  of  view.  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  wish  the  end  peace  and  freedom,  but  he  is 
wholly  unwilling  to  use  the  means  which  can  secure 
that  end.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  reelected  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  Union  reconstructed  in  my  day,  unless 
on  terms  more  disastrous  to  liberty  than  even  dis- 
union would  be,  If  1  turn  to  General  Fremont,  I  see 
a  man  whose  first  act  was  to  use  the  freedom  of  the 
negro  as  his  weapon  ;  1  see  one  whose  thorough 
loyalty  to  democratic  institutions,  without  regard 
to  race,  whose  earnest  and  decisive  character,  whose 
clear-sighted  statesmanship  and  rare  military  ability, 
justify  my  confidence  that  in  his  hands  all  will  be 
done  to  save  the  state  that  foresight,  skill,  decision, 
and  statesmanship  can  do. 

With  characteristic  reliance  on  his  own  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  he  continued: 

This  is  an  hour  of  such  peril  to  the  Republic  that 
I  think  men  should  surrender  all  party  and  personal 
partiality,  and  support  any  man  able  and  willing 
to  save  the  state. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  but 
all  it  meant  in  Mr.  Phillips's  case  was  that  he 
was  wilhng  to  vote  for  either  Fremont  or  But- 
ler to  defeat  Lincoln, 

A  feeble  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York,  who  called  themselves 
*'  War  Democrats,"  to  induce  the  convention 
to  nominate  General  Grant,  Mr.  Colvin  read 
a  letter  from  Mr,  Lucius  Robinson  of  New 
York — afterwards  governor  of  that  State — at- 
tacking the  errors  and  blunders  "  of  the  weak 
Executive  and  Cabinet,"  and  claiming  that  the 


hope  of  the  people  throughout  the  country 
rested  upon  General  Grant  as  a  candidate. 
Although  Mr,  Colvin  supplemented  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter  by  promising  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  thousand  for  Grant  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Missourians  cheered  only 
the  louder  for  Fremont ;  and  when  a  last  effort 
was  made  by  Mr,  Demers  of  Albany  to  nomi- 
nate Grant,  he  was  promptly  denounced  as  a 
Lincoln  hireling.  Colonel  Moss,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  general  of  the  Missouri  militia, 
arose  and  put  a  stop  to  the  profitless  discussion 
by  moving  in  a  stentorian  voice  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Fremont  by  acclamation,  which 
was  at  once  done ;  and  the  assembly  completed 
its  work  by  placing  John  Cochrane  on  the 
ticket  as  its  candidate  for  Vice-President.  No 
one  present  seemed  to  have  any  recollection 
of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids both  of  these  officers  being  taken  from  the 
same  State. 

The  convention  met  again  in  the  evening 
and  listened  to  dispirifed  and  discouraging 
speeches  of  ratification.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  afternoon  to  give  a  name  to  the 
new  party  brought  in  that  of  the  "  Radical 
Democracy,"  and  in  this  style  it  was  formally 
christened.  An  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  men  destitute  of  executive  capacity,  \ 
and  the  convention  adjourned,  J 

Its  work  met  with  no  response  from  the 
country.  On  the  day  of  its  meeting  the  Ger- 
man press  of  Cleveland  expressed  its  profound 
disappointment  at  the  smallness  and  insignifi- 
cance of  the  gathering,  and  with  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try greeted  the  work  of  the  convention  with 
an  unbroken  chorus  of  ridicule.  Its  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  were  indeed  too  glaring 
for  serious  consideration.  Its  movers  had 
denounced  the  Baltimore  convention  as  being 
held  too  early  for  an  expression  of  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  now  they  had 
made  their  own  nominations  a  week  earlier; 
they  had  claimed  that  Baltimore  was  not  suffi- 
ciently central  in  situation,  and  they  had  held 
their  convention  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  country ;  they  had  claimed  that  the  Balti- 
more delegates  were  not  properly  elected,  and 
they  had  assumed  to  make  nominations  by 
delegates  not  elected  at  all ;  they  had  denounced 
the  Baltimore  convention  as  a  close  corpora- 
tion and  invited  the  people  to  assemble  in  mass, 
and  when  they  came  together  they  were  so  few 
they  never  dared  to  count  themselves;  they 
had  pretended  to  desire  a  stronger  candidate 
than  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had  selected  the  most 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  war ;  they  clamored 
loudly  against  corruption  in  office,  and  one  of 
the  leading  personages  in  the  convention  was 
a  member  of  P'remont's  staff  who  had  been 
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dismissed  the  service  for  dishonesty  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  whole  proceeding,  though  it  excited 
some  indignation  among  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  regarded  by  the  President  him- 
self only  with  amusement.  On  the  morning 
after  the  convention  a  friend,  giving  him  an 
account  of  it,  said  that,  instead  of  the  many 
thousands  who  had  been  expected,  there  were 
present  at  no  time  more  than  four  hundred 
men.  The  President,  struck  by  the  number 
mentioned,  reached  for  the  Bible  which  com- 
monly lay  on  his  desk,  and  after  a  moment's 
search,  read  these  words : 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discon- 
tented, gathered  themselves  unto  him  ;  and  he  be- 
came a  captain  over  them  :  and  there  were  with 
him  about  four  hundred  men.i 

It  was  only  among  the  Democratic  papers 
that  the  Cleveland  convention  met  with  any 
support  or  applause.  They  gave  it  solemn  and 
unmeasured  eulogies  for  its  independence,  its 
patriotism,  its  sagacity,  and  even  its  numbers. 
The  Copperhead  papers  in  New  York  urged 
the  radicals  not  to  give  up  their  attitude  of 
uncompromising  hostility  to  Lincoln,  and  pre- 
dicted a  formidable  schism  in  the  Republican 
party  as  a  consequence  of  their  action.  But  the 
motive  of  this  support  was  so  evident  that  it 
deceived  nobody ;  and  it  was  compared  by  a 
sarcastic  observer  to  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
ish urchins  accompanjdng  a  condemned  Jew  to 
an  auto-da-fe,  and  shouting,  m  the  fear  that 
he  might  recant  and  rob  them  of  their  holiday, 
"  Standfast,  Moses."  The  ticket  of  the  two  New 
Yorkers  met  with  a  gust  of  ridicule  which 
would  have  destroyed  more  robust  chances  than 
theirs.  "  The  New  York  Major-General  John 
C.  and  the  New  York  Brigadier-General  John 
C."  formed  a  matched  ticket  fated  to  laughter. 

But  if  no  one  else  took  them  seriously,  the 
two  generals  at  least  saw  in  the  circumstances 
no  occasion  for  smiling.  General  Fremont 
promptly  accepted  his  nomination."    He  said : 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  election.  It  is  a  contest 
for  the  right  even  to  have  candidates,  and  not  merely, 
as  usual,  for  the  choice  among  them.  .  .  .  The 
ordinary  rights  secured  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  country  have  been  violated,  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  have  been  usurped  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  is  directly  before  the  people  now  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  principles  established  by  the 
Revolution  are  worth  maintaining.  .  .  .  To-day 
we  have  in  the  country  the  abuses  of  a  military 
dictation  without  its  unity  of  action  and  vigor  of 
execution — an  Administration  marked  at  home  by 
disregard  of  constitutional  rights,  by  its  violation  of 

1  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  several  years  in 
advance  of  the  famous  reference  to  the  Cave  of  Adul- 
1am  in  the  British  Parliament. 


personal  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a 
crowning  shame,  by  its  abandonment  of  the  right 
of  asylum. 

The  feebleness  and  want  of  principle  of  the 
Administration,  its  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
were  roundly  denounced  by  General  Fremont, 
but  he  repudiated  the  cry  of  the  Cleveland 
convention  for  confiscating  the  property  of 
rebels.    In  conclusion  he  said : 

If  the  convention  at  Baltimore  will  nominate  any 
man  whose  past  life  justifies  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence in  his  fidelity  to  our  cardinal  principles, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  division 
among  the  really  patriotic  men  of  the  country.  To 
any  such  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  a  cordial 
and  active  support.  .  .  .  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
shouldbe  nominated  —  as  I  beiieveit  would  be  fatal 
to  the  country  to  indorse  a  policy  and  renew  a  power 
which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men, 
and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy—  there  will  remain  no  other  alternative  but  to 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  conscientious 
opposition  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune 
of  his  reelection. 

He  therefore  accepted  the  nomination,  and 
informed  the  committee  that  he  had  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army.  General  Cochrane 
accepted  in  briefer  and  more  judicious  lan- 
guage, holding  the  same  views  as  his  chief  on 
the  subject  of  confiscation.  Later  in  the  sum- 
mer some  of  the  partisans  of  Fremont,  seeing 
that  there  was  positively  no  response  in  the 
country  to  his  candidacy,  wrote  to  him  sug- 
gesting that  the  candidates  nominated  at  Cleve- 
land and  Baltimore  should  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  field  entirely  free  for  a  united  effort  for  "  a 
new  convention  which  should  represent  the 
patriotism  of  all  parties."  They  asked  him 
whether  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  would  withdraw 
he  ANOuld  do  so.3  Although  the  contingency 
referred  to  was  more  than  sufficiently  remote, 
General  Fremont  with  unbroken  dignity  refused 
to  accede  to  this  proposition. 

Having  now  definitely  accepted  the  Cleveland 
nomination  [he  said],  I  have  not  the  right  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  truly  patriotic  and  earnest  party 
whoconferred  thathonor  upon  me.  .  .  .  It  might, 
beside,  have  only  the  effect  still  further  to  unsettle  the 
public  mind  and  defeat  the  object  you  have  in  view 
if  we  should  disorganize  belore  first  proceeding  to 
organize  something  better.'^ 

But  a  month  later  ^  he  seemed  to  have  re- 
garded the  public  mind  as  beyond  the  risk  of 
unsettling,  and  he  then  wrote  to  his  committee, 
withdrawing  his  name  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. He  could  not,  however,  withhold  a 
parting  demonstration  against  the  President. 


2  June  4,  1864. 
5  September  21. 
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In  respect  to  Mr.  Lincoln  [he  said]  I  continue  to 
hold  exactly  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  letter 
of  acceptance.  1  consider  that  his  administration 
has  been  politically,  militarily,  and  fmancially  a 
failure,  and  that  its  necessary  continuance  is  a  cause 
of  regret  for  the  country.  There  never  was  a  greater 
unanimity  in  a  country  than  was  exhibited  here  at 
the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  the  South  was  powerless  in 
the  face  of  it;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  completely  paralyzed 
this  generous  feeling.  He  destroyed  the  strength  of 
the  position  and  divided  the  North  when  he  declared 
to  the  South  that  slavery  should  be  protected.  He 
has  built  up  for  the  South  a  strength  which  other- 
wise they  could  have  never  attained,  and  this  has 
given  them  an  advocate  on  the  Chicago  platform. 

With  a  final  denunciation  of  the  leading  men 
whose  reticence  had  "  established  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  character  among  the  people  which  leaves 
now  no  choice,"  General  Fremont  at  last  sub- 
sided into  silence.  General  Cochrane  on  the 
same  day  withdrew  his  name  from  the  Cleve- 
land ticket,  which  had  already  passed  into  swift 
obHvion.  His  letter  had  none  of  the  asperity 
which  characterized  that  of  his  chief.  He 
genially  attacked  the  Chicago  resolutions,  and, 
while  regretting  the  omissions  of  the  Balti- 
more platform,  he  approved  it  in  substance. 

We  stand  within  view  [he  said]  of  a  rebellion 
suppressed,  within  hail  of  a  country  reunited  and 
saved.  War  lifts  the  curtain  and  discloses  the  pros- 
pect. War  has  given  to  us  Atlanta,  and  war  offers 
to  us  Richmond,  .  .  .  Peace  and  division,  or  war 
and  the  Union.    Other  alternative  there  is  none. 

Two  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1864  caused  unusual  excitement  among 
both  wings  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  one  was  the  delivery  of  Arguelles  to  the 
Spanish  authorities ;  the  other  was  the  seiz- 
ure of  two  New  York  newspapers  for  publish- 
ing a  forged  proclamation.  It  was  altogether 
natural  that  the  pro-slavery  Democrats  and 
peace  men  should  have  objected  to  these 
acts,  as  one  of  the  injured  parties  was  a  slave 
trader,  and  the  others  opponents  of  the  war ; 
but  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  Cleveland  protestants  that  they  also,  in 
their  an.xiety  to  find  a  weapon  against  the 
President,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were 
assailing  him  for  not  overriding  all  law  and 
precedent  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  still 
belabored  him  for  these  instances  of  energetic 
action  in  the  very  direction  in  which  they 
demanded  that  he  should  proceed. 

The  case  of  Arguelles  was  a  perfectly  clear 
one ;  and  if  the  surrender  of  a  criminal  is  ever 
justified  as  an  e.xercise  of  international  comity 
in  the  ab->ence  of  treaty  stipulations,  no  objec- 
tions could  reasonably  be  made  in  this  instance. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  district  of  Colon 
in  Cuba.  He  had  captured  a  cargo  of  African 
slaves  in  his  official  capacity,  and  had  received 


much  credit  for  his  efficiency  and  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  as  his  share  of  the  prize.  He 
went  to  New  York  immediately  afterwards 
and  purchased  a  Spanish  newspaper  which  was 
published  there ;  but  after  his  departure  from 
Cuba  it  was  ascertained  that  in  beginning  so  ex- 
pensive a  business  in  New  York  he  did  not  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  money  he  had  received 
from  the  Government,  but  that  in  concert  with 
a  curate  of  Colon  he  had  sold  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  the  recaptured  Africans,  had 
put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  and  had 
officially  reported  them  as  having  died  of  small- 
pox. The  Cuban  Government  laid  these  facts 
before  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
and  represented  that  the  return  of  this  miscreant 
to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  secure  the  liberation 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  cruelty  and 
greed.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  courts,  as  no  extradition  treaty  ex- 
isted at  that  period  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  authorities 
could  not  by  any  legal  procedure  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  crime.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Seward  at  once  assumed  the  responsibihty  of 
acting  in  the  only  way  indicated  by  the  laws 
of  common  humanity  and  international  court- 
esy. Arguelles  was  arrested  in  New  York  by 
the  United  States  marshal,  put  in  charge  of  a 
Spanish  officer  commissioned  for  the  purpose, 
and  by  him  taken  to  Havana.  The  action  of 
the  Government  was  furiously  attacked  by  all 
the  pro-slavery  organs.  A  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  Senate  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  circumstances.^ 
Mr.  Seward  answered,^  basing  the  action  of 
the  Government  upon  the  stipulations  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  two  countries  agreed  to 
use  all  the  measures  in  their  power  to  close  the 
market  for  slaves  throughout  the  world,  and 
added : 

Although  there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  exercising  comity  towards  a 
foreign  government  by  surrendering,  at  its  request, 
one  of  its  own  subjects  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  within  its  territory,  and  although  it 
may  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  make 
such  a  surrender  upon  a  demand  therefor,  unless  it 
is  acknowledged  by  treaty  or  by  statute  law,  yet  a 
nation  is  never  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to  danger- 
ous criminals  who  are  offenders  against  the  human 
race  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  if  in  any  case  the  comity 
could  with  propriety  be  practiced,  the  one  which  is 
understood  to  have  called  forth  the  resolution  fur- 
nished a  just  occasion  for  its  exercise. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  on  the  arrival 
of  Arguelles,  sent  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Seward  ^ 

1  "Congressional  Globe,"  May  26,  1S64. 

2  May  30,  1864. 

3  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  355. 
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for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  human- 
ity by  furnishing  the  medium  through  which  a 
great  number  of  human  beings  will  obtain  their 
freedom  whom  the  desertion  of  the  person  referred 
to  would  have  reduced  to  slavery.  His  presence 
alone  in  this  island  a  very  few  hours  has  given  liberty 
to  eighty-six. 

The  grand  jury  of  New  York  nevertheless 
indicted  Marshal  Murray  for  the  arrest  of 
Arguelles  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping.  The 
marshal  pleaded  the  orders  of  the  President 
as  the  authority  for  his  action,  and  based  upon 
this  a  petition  that  the  case  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States  court;  and  although  the 
judges  before  whom  he  was  taken,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  Democrats,  denied  this  petition, 
the  indictment  was  finally  quashed,  and  the 
only  result  of  the  President's  action  was  the 
denunciation  which  he  received  in  the  Demo- 
cratic newspapers,  combined  with  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  clamor  from  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention. 

The  momentary  suppression  of  the  two  New 
York  newspapers,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  was  a  less  defensible  act,  and  arose  from 
an  error  which  was,  after  all,  sufficiently  natural 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  1 9th 
of  May  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce  "  and  the 
"  World,"  two  newspapers  which  had  especially 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  violence  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Administration,  published  a 
forged  proclamation  signed  with  the  President's 
name  calling  in  terms  of  exaggerated  depres- 
sion not  far  from  desperation  for  four  hundred 
thousand  troops.  It  was  a  scheme  devised  by 
two  young  Bohemians  of  the  press,  probably 
with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making 
money  by  stock -jobbing.  In  the  tremulous 
state  of  the  public  mind  which  then  prevailed, 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  Grant's 
opening  campaign,  the  country  was  painfully 
sensitive  to  such  news,  and  the  forged  procla- 
mation, telegraphed  far  and  wide,  accomphshed 
for  the  moment  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
doubtless  intended.  It  excited  everywhere  a 
feeling  of  consternation ;  the  price  of  gold  rose 
rapidly  during  the  morning  hours,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  thrown  into  violent  fever. 
The  details  of  the  mystification  were  managed 
with  some  skill,  the  paper  on  which  the  docu- 
ment was  written  being  that  employed  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  delivering  its  news  to  the 
journals,  and  it  was  left  at  all  the  newspaper 
offices  in  New  York  just  before  the  moment 
of  going  to  press.  If  all  the  newspapers  had 
printed  it  the  guiltlessness  of  each  would  have 
been  equally  evident ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  victims  of  the  trick,  the  only  two  papers 
which  published  the  forgery  were  those  whose 
previous  conduct  had  rendered  them  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  bad  faith.  The  fiery  Secretary 
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of  War  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  "World"  and  "Journal  of 
Commerce,"  and  the  arrest  of  their  editors. 
The  editors  were  never  incarcerated  ;  after  a 
short  detention,  they  were  released.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  papers  was  resumed  after  two 
days  of  interruption.  These  prompt  measures 
and  the  announcement  of  the  imposture  sent 
over  the  country  by  telegraph  soon  quieted 
the  excitement,  and  the  quick  detection  of  the 
guilty  persons  reduced  the  incident  to  its  true 
rank  in  the  annals  of  vulgar  misdemeanors. 

But  in  the  memories  of  the  Democrats  of 
New  York  the  incident  survived,  and  was  vig- 
orously employed  during  the  summer  months 
as  a  means  of  attack  upon  the  Administra- 
tion. Governor  Seymour  interested  himself 
in  the  matter  and  wrote  a  long  and  vehement 
letter  to  the  district  attorney  of  New  York, 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  Government. 
"  These  things,"  he  said  in  his  exclamatory 
style,  "  are  more  hurtful  to  the  national  honor 
and  strength  than  the  loss  of  battles.  The 
world  will  confound  such  acts  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  and  the  folly  and 
crimes  of  officials  will  be  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  results  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Our  State  and  local  authorities  must  repel  this 
ruinous  inference."  He  predicted  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  to  the  city  of  New 
York  if  this  were  not  done.  The  harbor  would 
be  sealed  up,  the  commerce  of  New  York  par- 
alyzed, the  world  would  withdraw  from  the 
keeping  of  New  York  merchants  its  treasures 
and  its  commerce  if  they  did  not  unite  in  this 
demand  for  the  security  of  persons  and  of 
property.  In  obedience  to  these  frantic  orders 
Mr.  Oakey  Hall,  the  district  attorney,  did 
his  best,  and  was  energetically  seconded  by 
Judge  Russell,  who  charged  the  grand  jury 
that  the  officers  who  took  possession  of  these 
newspaper  establishments  were  "  liable  as  for 
riot " ;  but  the  grand  jury,  who  seem  to  have 
kept  their  heads  more  successfully  than  either 
the  governor  or  the  judge,  resolved  that  it 
was  "  inexpedient  to  examine  into  the  subject." 
The  governor  could  not  rest  quiet  under  this 
contemptuous  refusal  of  the  grand  jury  to  do 
his  bidding.  He  wrote  again  to  the  district 
attorney,  saying,  "  As  the  grand  jury  have 
refused  to  do  their  duty,  the  subject  of  the 
seizure  of  these  journals  should  at  once  be 
brought  before  some  proper  magistrate."  He 
promised  him  all  the  assistance  he  required  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  investigations.  Thus 
egged  on  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Hall  ])roceeded  to  do  the  work  required 
of  him,  Ui^on  warrants  issued  at  his  instance 
by  City  Judge  Russell,  General  Dix  and  sev- 
eral officers  of  his  staff"  were,  arrested. ^  They 
1  July  I. 
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submitted  with  perfect  courtesy  to  the  behest 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  appeared  before 
Judge  Russell  to  answer  for  their  acts.  The 
judge  held  them  over  on  their  own  recogni- 
zance to  await  the  action  of  another  grand 
JUTS',  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  more  sub- 
servient to  the  wishes  of  the  governor  than 
the  last ;  but  no  further  action  was  ever  taken 
in  the  matter. 

During  the  same  week  which  witnessed  the 
radical  fiasco  at  Cleveland,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  New  York  to  put  General  Grant  be- 
fore the  country  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
made  no  pubhc  avowal  of  their  intentions; 
they  merely  called  a  meeting  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  to  the  general  for  his 
signal  serWces.  They  even  invited  the  President 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  an  invitation 
which  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accept. 

I  approve  [he  wrote],  nevertheless,  whatever  may 
tend  to  strengthen  and  sustain  General  Grant  and 
the  noble  armies  now  under  his  direction.  My  pre- 
vious high  estimate  of  General  Grant  has  been 
maintained  and  heightened  by  what  has  occurred 
in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now  conducting, 
while  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  before 
him  do  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  He  and  his 
brave  soldiers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  great 
trial,  and  1  trust  that  at  your  meeting  you  will  so 
shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men 
and  guns,  moving  to  his  and  their  support. ^ 

With  such  a  gracious  approval  of  the  move- 
ment, the  meeting  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lincoln  men.  General  Grant,  neither 
at  this  time  nor  at  any  other,  gave  the  least 
countenance  to  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
array  him  in  political  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

THE    RESIGNATION    OF    MR.    CHASE. 

After  Mr.  Chase's  withdrawal  from  his 
hopeless  contest  for  the  Presidency,  his  senti- 
ments toward  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  exhibited  in 
his  letters  and  his  diary,  took  on  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  which  gradually  increased  until  their 
friendly  association  in  the  public  service  be- 
came no  longer  possible.  There  was  something 
almost  comic  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  his 
candidacy;  and  the  American  people,  who  are 
quick  to  detect  the  ludicrous  in  any  event, 
could  not  help  smiling  when  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Ohio  ranged  themselves 
among  the  first  on  the  side  of  the  President. 
This  was  intolerable  to  Mr.  Chase,  who,  with 
all  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  was  deficient 
in  humor.   His  wounded  .self-love  could  find 

1  Lincoln  to  F.  A.  Conkling,  June  3,  1864. 

2  Chase  to  General  Blunt,  May  4,  1864.  Warden, 
"  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  583. 


no  balm  in  these  circumstances  except  in  the 
preposterous  fiction  which  he  constructed  for 
himself,  that  through  "  the  systematic  operations 
of  the  Postmaster-General  and  those  holding 
office  under  him  a  preference  for  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  created."  -  Absurd  as  this 
fancy  was,  he  appears  firmly  to  have  believed 
it ;  and  the  Blairs,  whom  he  never  liked,  now 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  powerful  ene- 
mies. An  incident  which  occurred  in  Con- 
gress in  April  increased  this  impression  to  a 
degree  which  was  almost  maddening  to  the 
Secretary.  The  quarrel  between  General  Frank 
Blair  and  the  radicals  in  Missouri  had  been 
transferred  to  Washington;  and  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri members  having  made  charges  against 
him  of  corrupt  operations  in  trade  permits, 
he  demanded  an  investigation,  which  resulted, 
of  course,  in  his  complete  exoneration  from 
such  imputations.  It  was  a  striking  instance 
of  the  bewildering  power  of  factious  hatred 
that  such  charges  -should  ever  have  been 
brought.  Any  one  who  knew  Blair,  however 
slightly,  should  have  known  that  personal 
dishonesty  could  never  have  offered  him  the 
least  temptation.  In  defending  himself  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  the  natural  pugnacity  of  his 
disposition  led  him  to  what  soldiers  call  an 
offensive  return, —  in  fact,  Frank  Blair  always 
preferred  to  do  his  fighting  within  the  enemy's 
lines, —  and  believing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  in  sympathy,  at  least,  with  the 
assault  which  had  been  made  upon  his  char- 
acter, he  attacked  him  with  equal  vigor  and 
injustice  by  way  of  retaliation.  As  we  have  seen 
in  another  chapter,  before  this  investigation 
was  begun  the  President  had  promised  when 
Blair  should  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  to 
restore  him  to  the  command  in  the  Western 
army  which  he  had  relinquished  on  coming 
to  Washington.  Although  he  greatly  disap- 
proved of  General  Blair's  attack  upon  Mr. 
Chase,  the  President  did  not  think  that  he  was 
justified  on  this  account  in  breaking  his  word ; 
and  doubtless  reasoned  that  sending  Blair 
back  to  the  army  would  not  only  enable  him 
to  do  good  service  in  the  field,  but  would 
quiet  an  element  of  discord  in  Congress.  The 
result,  however,  was  most  unfortunate  in  its 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Chase.  He  was 
stung  to  the  bitterest  resentment  by  the  attack 
of  Blair ;  and  he  held  that  restoring  Blair  to 
his  command  made  the  President  an  accom- 
plice in  his  offense.  From  that  time  he  took  a 
continually  darkened  view  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent's character  and  of  his  chances  for  reelec- 
tion. "  No  good  could  come,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
probable  identification  of  the  next  Administra- 
tion with  the  Blair  family."  His  first  thought 
was  to  resign  his  place  in  the  Cabinet;  but  on 
consulting  his  friends  and  finding  them  unani- 
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mous  against  such  a  course,  he  gave  it  up.i 
But  his  letters  during  this  month  are  full  of  ill- 
will  to  the  President.  To  his  niece  he  wrote  : 
"  If  Congress  gives  me  the  measures  I  want,  and 
Uncle  Abe  will  stop  spending  so  fast,"  he,  Chase, 
would  bring  about  resumption  within  a  year. 
To  another,  he  blamed  the  President  for  the 
slaughter  at  Fort  Pillow.  2  To  Governor  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  written  him  a  sympathetic 
note,  he  said  :  ^  "  My  chief  concern  in  the  at- 
tacks made  on  me  springs  from  the  conviction 
that  the  influence  of  the  men  who  make  them 
must  necessarily  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union 
and  freedom,  unless  the  President  sliall  cast  it 
off,  of  which  I  have  little  hope.  I  am  willing 
to  be  myself  its  victim,  but  grieve  to  think  our 
country  may  be  also"  ;  and  adds  this  compli- 
ment to  his  correspondent  at  the  expense  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government :  "  How 
strikingly  the  economy  and  prudence  shown 
by  the  narration  of  your  excellent  message 
contrasts  with  the  extravagance  and  reckless- 
ness which  mark  the  disbursement  of  national 
treasure."  Writing  to  another  friend,  he  in- 
dulges in  this  lumbering  pleasantry  :  "  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  expense.  .  .  The 
spigot  in  Uncle  Abe's  barrel  is  made  twice  as 
big  as  the  bung-hole.  He  may  have  been  a 
good  flatboatman  and  rail-splitter,  but  he  cer- 
tainly never  learned  the  true  science  of  cooper- 
ing." This  was  a  dark  month  to  him  ;  his  only 
fortress  of  refuge  was  his  self-esteem  :  secure  in 
this,  he  lavished  on  every  side  his  criticisms  and 
his  animadversions  upon  his  associates.  "  Con- 
gress," he  said,^  "  is  unwilling  to  take  the  de- 
cisive steps  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
highest  degree  of  public  credit;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive does  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently  realize  the 
importance  of  an  energetic  and  comprehen- 
sive poHcy  in  all  departments  of  administra- 
tion." Smarting  as  he  did  under  the  attack  of 
the  Blairs,  he  pretended  to  treat  them  with 
contempt.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the 
Blairs,"  he  wrote  to  an  adherent.  "  Dogs  will 
bark  at  the  moon,  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  moon  stopped  on  that  account."  By  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  the  imaginary  coalition  of 
Lincoln  with  the  Blairs  against  him,  he  began 
at  last  to  take  heart  again  and  to  think  that 
against  adversaries  so  weak  and  so  wicked 
there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  victory.  Only 
a  fortnight  before  the  gathering  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  at  Baltimore  he  began 
to  look  beyond  the  already  certain  event  of 
that  convention,  and  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  defeating  Mr.  Lincoln  after  he  should 
be  nominated. 

1  Chase  to  Jay  Cooke,  May  5, 1S64.    Warden,  "  Life 
of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  584. 

2  Chase  to  D.   T.   Smith,  May  9,  1864.    Warden, 
"Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  587. 


It  has  become  quite  apparent  now  [he  said] 
that  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  special  friends 
for  an  early  convention,  in  order  to  make  his  nomi- 
nation sure,  was  a  mistake  both  for  him  and  for  the 
country.  The  convention  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
Union  convention,  but  simply  as  a  Blair-Lincoln 
convention,  by  a  great  body  of  citizens  whose  sup- 
port is  essential  to  success.  Few  except  those  al- 
ready committed  to  iVlr.  Lincoln  will  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  a  predetermined  nomination.  Very 
many  who  may  ultimately  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  wait  the  course  of  events  hoping  that  some 
popular  movement  for  Grant,  or  some  other  suc- 
cessful general,  will  offer  a  better  hope  of  saving 
the  country.  Others,  and  the  number  seems  to  be 
increasing,  will  not  support  his  nomination  in  any 
event;  believing  that  our  ill-success  thus  far  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  is  due  mainly  to  his 
course  of  action  and  inaction,  and  that  no  change 
can  be  for  the  worse.  But  these  are  speculations 
merely  from  my  standpoint. ^ 

The  Secretary's  relations  with  the  President 
and  his  colleagues  while  he  was  in  this  frame 
of  mind  were  naturally  subject  to  much  friction, 
and  this  frame  of  mind  had  lasted  with  little 
variation  for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  get  on  with  him  except  by  constant 
agreement  to  all  his  demands.  He  chose  in  his 
letters  and  his  diaries  to  represent  himself  as 
the  one  just  and  patriotic  man  in  the  Govern- 
ment, who  was  striving  with  desperate  energy, 
but  with  little  hope,  to  preserve  the  Adminis- 
tration froin  corrupt  influences.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  motives  were  pure,  his  ability 
and  industry  unusual,  his  integrity,  of  course, 
beyond  question.  He  held,  and  justly  held, 
that,  being  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  affairs  in  his  department,  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  make  appointments  contrary  to 
his  convictions  of  duty.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably right  in  insisting  that  appointments  should 
be  made  on  public  grounds,  and  that  only  men 
of  ability  and  character  should  be  chosen  to 
fill  them ;  but  he  had  an  exasperating  habit  of 
assuming  that  nobody  agreed  with  him  in  this 
view,  and  that  all  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  persons  necessarily  sprung  from  cor- 
rupt or  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  those 
who  differed  with  him.  At  the  slightest  word 
of  disagreement  he  immediately  put  on  his  full 
armor  of  noble  sentiments  and  phrases,  appealed 
to  Heaven  for  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
and  threatened  to  resign  his  commission  if 
thwarted  in  his  purpose,  ^^'hen  he  was  not 
opposed  he  made  his  recommendations,  as  his 
colleagues  did,  on  grounds  of  political  expedi- 
ency as  well  as  of  personal  fitness.  One  day, 
for  instance,  he  recommended  the  appointment 
of  Rheinhold  Solger  as  Assistant  Register  of 

3  May  9,  1S64.   Ibid. 

4  Chase  to  Hamilton,  May  15,  1864.   Ibid.,  p.  590. 

5  Chase  to  Brough,  May  19,  1864.  Warden,  "  Life 
of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  593, 
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the  Treasun-  on  the  ground  that  "  the  German 
supporters  of  the  Administration  have  had  no 
considerable  appointment  in  the  department." 
He  frequentl)-  gave  in  support  of  his  nominees 
the  recommendation  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  States  where  the  appointments 
were  to  be  made.  But  he  always  sturdily 
resented  any  suggestions  from  the  President 
that  an  appointment  proposed  by  him  would 
have  a  bad  eftect  politically.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  making  himself  believe  that  his  obstinacy  in 
such  matters  arose  purely  from  de^'otion  to 
principle.  He  would  not  only  weary  the  Presi- 
dent with  unending  oral  discussions,  but,  re- 
turning to  the  department,  would  write  him 
letters'filled  with  high  and  irrelevant  moral- 
it}',  and  at  evening  would  enter  in  his  diary 
meditations  upon  his  own  purity  and  the  per- 
versity of  those  he  chose  to  call  his  enemies. 
It  would  hardly  be  wise  for  the  ablest  man  of 
affairs  to  assume  such  an  attitude.  To  justify  it 
at  all  one  should  be  infallible  in  his  judgment 
of  men.  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  He  was  not  a 
good  judge  of  character;  he  gave  his  confidence 
freely  to  any  one  who  came  tiattering  him  and 
criticizing  the  President,  and  after  having  given 
it,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  talked  so  judiciously 
could  be  a  knave.  His  chosen  biographer, 
Judge  Warden,  says  :  "  He  was  indeed  sought 
less  by  strong  men  and  by  good  men  than  by 
weak  men  and  by  bad  men."  ^  A  much  better 
authority,  Mr,  Whitelaw  Reid,  while  giving  him 
unmeasured  praise  for  other  qualities  calls  him 
"  profoundly  ignorant  of  men,"  and  says,  "  The 
baldest  charlatan  might  deceive  him  into  trust- 
ing his  personal  worth."  2 

Early  in  the  year  1864  the  Federal  appoint- 
ments in  New  York  City  began  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  conversation  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
So  many  complaints  of  irregularity  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  New 
York  custom  house  had  reached  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  he  began  to  think  a  change  in  the  officers 
there  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  pubhc  ser- 
vice. Every  suggestion  of  this  sort,  however, 
was  met  by  Mr.  Cliase  with  passionate  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  lost  confidence  in  the 
integrity  or  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Barney, 
the  collector  of  customs;  he  was  even  willing  to 
give  him  an  important  appointment  abroad  in 
testimony  of  his  continued  esteem  ;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  he  heard  of  the  conduct 
of  his  office.  Several  of  his  subordinates  had 
been  detected  in  improper  and  corrupt  jjrac- 
tices,  and  after  being  defended  by  Mr.  Chase 
until  defense  was  impossible,  they  had  been 

1  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  530. 

2  keid,"  Ohio  in  the  War,"  VoL  I.,  p.  18. 


dismissed,  and  in  some  cases  punished.  In 
the  month  of  February,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  custom  house  was  under  investigation 
in  Congress,  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  named  Joshua  F.  Bailey  came 
to  Washington,  having  been  summoned  as  a 
witness  to  testify  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  charge  of  the 
matter.  He  called  on  the  chairman  in  advance, 
and  endeavored  to  smother  the  investigation 
by  saying,  among  other  things,  that,  whatever 
might  be  developed,  the  President  would  in 
no  case  take  any  action.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  reported  this  impudent  statement 
to  the  President,  who  at  once  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  say- 
ing, "  The  public  interest  cannot  fail  to  suffer  in 
the  hands  of  this  irresponsible  and  unscrupu- 
lous man  " ;  and  he  proposed  at  the  same  time 
to  send  Mr.  Barney  as  minister  to  Portugal.^ 
Mr.  Chase  defended  Bailey,  and  resisted  with 
such  energy  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Barney 
that  midsummer  came  with  matters  in  the 
custom  house  unchanged.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his 
diary,  gives  a  full  account  of  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  the  President*  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  in  which  the  Secretary 
reiterates  his  assurances  of  confidence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  custom  house,  and  gives 
especially  warm  expression  to  his  regard  for 
Bailey,  meeting  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
chaiiTnan  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  saying,  "  I  think  Mr.  Bailey 
is  not  the  fool  to  have  made  such  a  suggestion." 
So  long  as  he  remained  in  office  he  gave  this 
blind  confidence  to  Bailey,  wlio  finally  showed 
how  ill  he  deserved  it  by  the  embe2zlement  of 
a  large  sum  of  public  money,  and  by  his  flight 
in  ruin  and  disgrace  from  the  country. 

In  February,  1863,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Mark  Howard  as  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Chase,  hearing  that  this  rejec- 
tion was  made  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Dixon, 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  demanding  the  re- 
nomination  of  Howard ;  or,  if  the  President 
should  not  agree  with  him  in  this,  of  some  one 
not  recommended  by  Senator  Dixon.  A  few 
days  later  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase 
that  after  much  reflection  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain  that  it  was  adverse  to  his  wish,  he  had 
concluded  that  it  was  not  best  to  renominate 
Mr.  Howard.  He  recognized  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  to  reject  his  nominations 
without  being  called  to  account;  and  to  take 
the  ground  in  advance  that  he  would  nom- 
inate no  one  for  the  vacant  j)lace  who  was 
favored  by  a  senator  so  eminent  in  character 
and  ability  as  Mr.  Dixon  seemed  to  him  pre- 

3  Lincoln  to  Chase,  Feb.  12,  1864. 
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posteroiis.  The  only  person  from  Connecticut 
recommended  for  the  vacancy  was  Mr.  Good- 
man, in  favor  of  whom  Senator  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Loomis,  the  Representative  in  the  House,  cor- 
dially united.  The  President  therefore  asked 
Mr.  Chase  to  send  him  a  nomination  for  Good- 
man.^ Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  out  his  resignation  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  these  words  : 

Finding  myself  unable  to  approve  the  manner  in 
which  selections  for  appointment  to  important  trusts 
in  this  department  have  been  recently  made,  and 
being  unwilling  to  remain  responsible  for  its  ad- 
ministration, under  existing  circumstances,  I  respect- 
fully resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 2 

This  letter,  however,  never  reached  the 
President,  as  Senator  Dixon  came  in  before  it 
was  dispatched  and  discussed  the  matter  in 
a  spirit  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Secretary  that  no  quarrel  was  possible  with 
him ;  and  after  he  left,  Mr,  Chase  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President,  in  which  he  said  : 

I  do  not  insist  on  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Howard; 
and  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Loomis,  as  I  understand, 
do  not  claim  the  nomination  of  his  successor.  .  .  . 
My  only  object — and  I  think  you  so  understand 
it — is  to  secure  fit  men  for  responsible  places,  with- 
out admitting  the  rights  of  senators  or  representa- 
tives to  control  appointments,  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary,  as  his  presumed  adviser, 
must  be  responsible.  Unless  this  principle  can  be 
practically  established,  1  feel  that  I  cannotbe  useful 
to  you  or  the  country  in  my  present  position. ^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  Secretary  may  have 
thought  that  this  implied  threat  to  resign 
brought  both  the  President  and  the  senator  to 
reason,  for  the  matter  ended  at  this  time  by 
their  allowing  him  to  have  absolutely  his  own 
way.  ]\Ir.  Dixon  wrote  to  the  President,*  say- 
ing that  he  "  preferred  to  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  believing 
his  choice  would  be  such  as  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  Administra- 
tion"; and  the  President,  who  heartily  detested 
these  squabbles  over  office,  was  glad  of  this 
arrangement.  There  was  not  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Mr.  Chase  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Administration  to  appoint  only  fit 
men  to  office,  but  the  President  always  pre- 
ferred to  eftect  this  object  without  needlessly 
offending  the  men  upon  whom  the  Govern- 
ment depended  for  its  support  in  the  war. 

1  March  2,  1863.  Warden, "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p. 
524. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  524,  525. 

3  March  3, 1863.  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p. 
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4  Dixon  to  Lincoln,  March  5,  1863.  MS. 

5  Mr.  Schuckers  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Chase 
and  author  of  a  biography  of  him,  q.  v.,  p.  423. 

6  Lincoln  to  Chase,  May  8,  1863;  MS.  Warden, 
"  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  527. 


A  few  months  later  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sub- 
jected to  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  by 
the  constant  complaints  which  came  to  him  by 
every  mail  from  Puget  Sound  against  the  col- 
lector for  that  district,  one  Victor  Smith,  from 
Ohio,  a  friend  and  appointee  of  Mr.  Chase. 
This  Smith  is  described  by  Schuckers  ^  as 

a  man  not  very  likely  to  become  popular  on  the 
Pacific  coast  —  or  anywhere  else.  He  believed  in 
spirit  rappings  and  was  an  avowed  abolitionist  ; 
he  whined  a  greatdeal  about ''progress'' ;  was  some- 
what arrogant  in  manner  and  intolerant  in  speech, 
and  speedily  made  himself  thoroughly  unpopular 
in  his  office. 

No  attention  was  paid  by  the  Secretary  to 
these  complaints,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
referred  to  him  by  the  President ;  but  at  last 
the  clamor  by  letter  and  by  deputations  from 
across  the  continent  became  intolerable,  and 
the  President,  during  a  somewhat  protracted 
absence  of  the  Secretary  from  Washington,  or- 
dered a  change  to  be  made  in  the  office.  In  a 
private  note  to  Mr.  Chase,  wishing  to  avoid 
giving  him  personal  oftense,  he  said  : 

My  mind  is  made  up  to  remove  Victor  Smith  as 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  Puget  Sound  district. 
Yet  in  doing  this  I  do  not  decide  that  the  charges 
against  him  are  true.  I  only  decide  that  the  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  with  him  there  is  too  great  for  him 
to  be  retained.  But  I  believe  he  is  your  personal 
acquaintance  and  friend,  and  if  you  desire  it,  1  will 
try  to  find  some  other  place  for  him. 6 

Three  days  later  the  Secretary,  having  re- 
turned to  Washington,  answered  in  his  usual 
manner,  protesting  once  more  his  ardent  desire 
to  serve  the  country  faithfully,  and  claiming  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of 
appointment.  He  sent  a  blank  commission  for 
the  person  whom  the  President  had  concluded 
to  appoint,  but  protested  against  the  prece- 
"  dent,  and  tendered  his  resignation.  This  time 
again  the  President  gave  way.  He  drove  to 
the  Secretary's  house,  handed  his  petulant  let- 
ter back  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  think  no 
more  of  the  matter."^  Two  days  afterward, 
in  a  letter  assenting  to  other  recommendations 
for  office  which  had  come  to  him  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  said,  "  Please  send 
me  over  the  commission  for  Louis  C.  Gunn, 
as  you  recommend,  for  collector  of  customs 
at  Puget  Sound."  ^ 

Any  statesman  possessing  a  sense  of  humor 

7  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  in  his  "  INEemoriesof  Many 
Men  and  Some  Women,  "  p.  303,  quotes  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
saying:  "  I  went  directly  up  to  him  with  the  resigna- 
tion in  my  hand,  and,  putting  my  arm  around  his  neck, 
said  to  him,  '  Chase,  here  is  a  paper  with  which  I  wish 
to  have  nothing  to  do  ;  take  it  back  and  be  reasonaljle.' 
It  was  difficult  to  bring  him  to  terms.  I  had  to  plead 
with  him  a  long  time ;  but  I  finally  succeeded,  and  heard 
nothing  more  of  that  resignation." 

8  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  528. 
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would  have  hesitated  before  repeating  this 
identical  proceeeiing ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Chase  was  deticient  in  this  saving  sense,  and 
he  apparenth'  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Mr.  John  J.  Cisco,  the  assistant  treasurer 
at  New  York,  who  had  served  the  Government 
with  remarkable  ability  and  efiiciency  through 
three  administrations,  resigned  his  commission 
in  May,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  30th  of  June,  1S64.  It  was  a  post  of 
great  importance  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
and  not  insignificant  in  the  way  of  political  in- 
fluence. Up  to  this  time,  i\Ir.  Chase  had  made 
all  the  important  appointments  in  New  York 
from  his  own  wing  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Union — the  men  who  had  formerly  been  con- 
nected with  the  Democratic  party,  and  who 
now  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Republican.  This  matter  was  the 
source  of  constant  complaint  from  those  who 
were  sometimes  called  the  Conservative  Re- 
pubUcans  of  New  York,  or  those  who  had  in 
great  part  formerly  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party,  and  who  in  later  years  acknowledged  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  President  was 
anxious  that  in  an  appointment  so  important 
as  that  which  was  now  about  to  be  made  both 
sections  of  the  party  in  New  York  should,  if 
possible,  be  satisfied ;  and  especially  that  no 
nominations  should  be  made  which  should  be 
positively  objectionable  to  Senator  Morgan, 
who  was  considered  to  represent  more  espe- 
cially the  city  of  New  York  and  its  great  com- 
mercial interests.  To  this  Mr.  Chase  at  first  in- 
terposed no  objection;  and  it  was  upon  full  and 
friendly  consultation  and  conference  between 
him  and  Senator  Morgan  that  the  appointment 
was  offered  successively  to  Mr.  Denning  Duer 
and  to  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  both  of  them  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  standing.  But  both  de- 
clined the  office  tendered  them;  upon  which 
Mr.  Chase  suddenly  resolved  to  appoint  Mr. 
Maunsell  B.  Field,  who  was  at  that  time  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Field  was 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  social  position,  of  fine 
literary  culture,  to  whom  the  Secretary  was  sin- 
cerely attached,  but  who  was  entirely  destitute 
of  such  standing  in  either  the  political  or  the 
financial  circles  of  New  York  as  was  required 
by  so  important  a  place.  Senator  Morgan  at 
once  protested  vigorously  against  such  an  ap- 
pointment, which  only  .served  to  confirm  the 
Secretary  in  his  insistence  upon  it.  Besides  his 
objections  to  Mr.  Field,  whom  he  thought  in 
no  way  competent  to  hold  such  a  j^lace,  Mr. 
Morgan  urged  that  the  political  result  of  his 
appointment  would  ]>e  extremely  unfavorable 
to  the  Union  party  in  New  York.  He  became 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  begged  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  successively  to  make  their 


choice  among  three  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  New  York  whose  names  he  presented ; 
but  the  Secretary's  mind  was  made  up.  With- 
out further  consultation  with  the  President, 
he  sent  him  the  nomination  for  Mr.  Field  on 
the  27th  of  June.  The  next  day  the  President 
replied : 

I  cannot,  without  much  embarrassment,  make  this 
appointment;  principally,  because  of  Senator  Mor- 
gan's very  firm  opposition  to  it.  Senator  Harris 
has  not  yet  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  though  I 
understand  he  is  not  averse  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Field,  nor  yet  to  any  one  of  the  three  named 
by  Senator  Morgan.  .  .  .  Governor  Morgan  tells 
me  he  has  mentioned  three  names  to  you,  to  wit: 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  and  Thomas 
Hillhouse.  It  will  really  oblige  me  if  you  will 
make  choice  among  those  three,  or  any  other  man 
that  Senators  Morgan  and  Harris  will  be  satisfied 
with,  and  send  me  a  nomination  for  him.l 

There  have  been  few  ministers  who  would 
have  refused  so  reasonable  and  considerate  a 
request  as  this,  but  it  did  not  for  a  moment 
shake  Mr.  Chase's  determination  to  have  his 
own  way  in  the  matter.  He  sent  a  note  to 
the  President  asking  for  an  interview,  and 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Cisco,^  begging  him  most 
earnestly  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and 
give  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  services  at 
least  one  quarter  longer.  He  was  determined, 
in  one  way  or  another,  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  senators  of  New  York  should 
have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  this  appoint- 
ment ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  blamelessness 
in  all  the  controversy,  he  went  home  and  wrote 
in  his  diary :  "  Oh,  for  more  faith  and  clearer 
sight !  How  stable  is  the  city  of  God  !  How 
disordered  is  the  city  of  man  ! "  Later  in  the 
day  the  President  wrote  him  : 

When  I  received  your  note  this  forenoon  sug- 
gesting a  conversation  —  a  verbal  conversation  — 
in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Cisco,  I  hesitated,  because  the  difference  does  not,  in 
the  main  part,  lie  within  the  range  of  a  conversation 
between  you  and  me.  As  the  proverb  goes,  no 
man  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe  pinches  as  he 
who  wears  it.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Field  a  very 
proper  man  for  the  place,  but  1  would  trust  your 
judgment  and  forego  this  were  the  greater  difficulty 
out  of  the  way.  Much  as  I  personally  like  Mr. 
Barney,  it  has  been  a  great  burden  to  me  to  retain 
him  in  his  place  when  nearly  all  our  friends  in 
New  York  were  directly  or  indirectly  urging  his 
removal.  Then  the  appointment  of  Hogeboom  to 
be  general  appraiser  brought  me  to,  and  has  ever 
since  kept  me  at,  the  verge  of  open  revolt.  Now 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Field  would  precipitate  it, 
unless  Senator  Morgan,  and  those  feeling  as  he  does, 
could    be    brought  to  concur  in  it.    Strained   as   I 

1  Lincoln  to  Chase,  June  28,  1864.  Warden,  "  Life 
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already  am  at  this  point,  I  do  not  tiiink  that  I  can 
make  this  appointment  in  the  direction  of  still 
greater  strain. l 

In  the  evening  the  extremely  tense  situation 
was  reheved  by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Cisco 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
to  remain  another  quarter.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Chase  to  accept  this  simple 
denouement.  He  felt  that  the  President  had 
acted  badly,  and  must  be  subjected  to  some 
discipline ;  and  he  naturally  resorted  to  those 
measures  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  effect- 
ive.   He  wrote  to  him : 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Cisco's  resignation,  which 
1  inclose,  relieves  the  present  difficulty;  but  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  my  position  here  is  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  you,  and  it  is  certainly  too  full 
of  embarrassment  and  difficulty  and  painful  respon- 
sibility to  allow  in  me  the  least  desire  to  retain  it. 
I  think  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  inclose  to  you  my 
resignation.  1  shall  regard  it  as  a  real  relief  if  you 
think  proper  to  accept  it,  and  will  most  cheerfully 
render  to  my  successor  any  aid  he  may  find  useful 
in  entering  upon  his  duties.  2 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Chase  inclosed  his  formal 
resignation.  The  President  received  this  note 
while  very  much  occupied  with  other  affairs. 
The  first  paper  which  met  his  eye  was  the 
telegram  from  Mr.  Cisco  withdrawing  his 
resignation.  Glad  that  the  affair  was  so  happily 
terminated,  he  laid  the  packet  aside  for  some 
hours,  without  looking  at  the  other  papers  con- 
tained in  it.  The  next  morning,  wishing  to 
write  a  congratulatory  note  to  Mr.  Chase  up- 
on this  welcome  termination  of  the  crisis,  he 
found,  to  his  bitter  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  Secretary  had  once  more  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  He  took  it  to  mean 
precisely  what  the  Secretary  had  intended  — 
that  if  he  were  to  retain  Mr.  Chase  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  it  should  not  be  hereafter 
as  a  subordinate ;  to  refuse  this  resignation,  to 
go  once  more  to  the  Secretary  and  urge  him 
to  remain,  would  amount  to  an  abdication  of 
his  constitutional  powers.  He  therefore,  with- 
out hesitation,  sent  him  this  letter  : 

Your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  sent  me  yesterday,  is  accepted.  Of  all  I 
have  said  in  commendation  ofyour  ability  and  fidelity 
I  have  nothing  to  unsay,  and  yet  you  and  1  have 
reached  a  point  of  mutual  embarrassment  in  our 
official  relations  which  it  seems  cannot  be  over- 
come or  longer  sustained  consistently  with  the  public 
service. 3 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  David  Tod  of  Ohio  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Most  people  have  chosen 
to    consider   this    a   singular   selection.     Yet 

1  Lincoln  to  Chase,  June  28,  1S64.  Warden,  "  Life 
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2  Chase  to  Lincoln,  June  29,  1S64. 


David  Tod  was  by  no  means  an  unknown 
man.  He  had  gained  an  honorable  position 
at  the  bar ;  had  been  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1843;  had  served  with 
credit  as  minister  to  Brazil;  was  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Charleston  convention  and 
became  its  president  at  Baltimore  on  the  se- 
cession of  Caleb  Cushing  ;  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Ohio  in  railroad  and  min- 
ing enterprises;  had  been  the  most  eminent 
and  efficient  of  the  war  Democrats  of  the 
State ;  and  as  governor  had  shown  executive 
capacity  of  high  order.-^  There  were  some 
superficial  points  of  resemblance  between  Mr. 
Chase  and  Governor  Tod  that  doubtless  caught 
the  attention  of  the  President  in  choosing  a 
successor  to  the  former  in  such  haste.  Tod 
was  a  citizen  of  the  same  State  with  Chase,  of 
which  both  had  been  governor ;  he  had  come 
into  the  Union  party  from  the  Democrats ;  he 
was  a  man  of  unusually  dignified  and  impress- 
ive presence ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
had  ever  thought  of  him  for  the  place  now 
vacant.  The  nomination  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  at  its  opening  and  was  received  with 
amazement.  Not  the  least  surprised  of  the 
statesmen  in  the  Capitol  was  Mr.  Chase  him- 
self, who  was  busy  at  the  moment  in  one  of, 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  Senate  arranging 
some  legislation  which  he  needed  for  his  de- 
partment. There  are  many  indications  which 
go  to  show  that  his  resignation  of  the  evening 
before  was  intended,  like  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  as  a  means  of  discipline  for  the 
President.  After  sending  it  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cisco  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  withdrawal 
of  his  resignation,  and  saying  : 

It  relieves  me  from  a  very  painful  embarrassment. 
.  .  .  I  could  not  remain  here  and  see  your  office 
made  parcel  of  the  machinery  of  party,  or  even  feel 
serious  apprehension  that  it  might  be. 

Even  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June, 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  to  the  President  recommend- 
ing a  considerable  increase  of  taxation,  saying 
that  there  would  be  a  deficit  by  existing  laws 
of  about  eighty  millions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  show, 
up  to  the  instant  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
nomination  of  Tod,  that  he  expected  his  offi- 
cial career  to  end  on  that  day.  The  news  for  that 
moment  created  something  like  consternation 
in  political  circles  at  the  capital.  Mr.  Wash- 
bume  humed  to  the  White  House,  saying  the 
change  was  disastrous;  that  at  this  time  of 
military  unsuccess,  financial  weakness,  con- 
gressional hesitation  on  questions  of  conscrip- 
tion, and  imminent  famine  in  the  West,  it  was 

3  Lincoln  to  Chase,  June  30,  1864.  Warden,  "  Life 
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ruinous.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  which  the  nomination  of  Tod  had  been  re- 
ferred, came  down  in  a  body  to  talk  with  the 
President  about  it.  The  President  gave  this  ac- 
count of  the  interview :  "  Fessenden  was  fright- 
ened, Conness  was  angry,  Sherman  thought 
we  could  not  have  gotten  on  together  much 
longer  anyhow.  Cowan  and  Van  Winkle  were 
indifferent."^  They  not  only  objected  to  any 
change,  but  specially  protested  against  the 
nomination  of  Tod  as  too  little  known  and  top 
inexperienced  for  the  place.  The  President  re- 
plied that  he  had  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  Tod,  that  he  had  nominated  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
him  as  governor  of  Ohio;  but  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  passing 
upon  the  question  of  fitness,  in  which  it  must 
be  entirely  untrammeled ;  he  could  not,  in  jus- 
tice to  himself  or  to  Tod,  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion. The  impression  of  the  undesirability  of 
the  change  rather  deepened  during  the  day. 
Mr.  Hooper  of  IMassachusetts,  an  intimate 
friend  of  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Chase,  and 
the  man  upon  whom  both  principally  relied  for 
the  conduct  of  financial  legislation  in  the  House, 
spoke  of  the  crisis  in  deep  depression.  He  said 
he  had  been  for  some  time  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Chase  did  not  see  his  way  entirely  clear  to 
raising  the  funds  which  were  necessary;  that 
his  supplementary  demand  for  money  sent  in 
at  the  close  of  the  session  after  everything  had 
been  granted  which  he  asked,  looked  like  an 
intention  to  throw  an  anchor  to  windward  in 
case  he  was  refused.  Mr.  Hooper  said  he  had 
waked  this  morning  feeling  a  little  vexed  that 
Chase  had  done  this,  that  he  thought  it  was 
an  attempt  to  throw  an  unfair  responsibility 
upon  Congress ;  but  now  this  resignation  came 
to  relieve  him  of  all  responsibihty ;  his  suc- 
cessor would  have  an  enormous  work  to  do ;  the 
future  was  troubled ;  there  remained  the  great 
practical  problem,  regularly  recurring,  to  raise 
one  hundred  millions  a  month. 

I  do  not  clearly  see  [he  said]  how  it  is  to  be 
done;  the  talent  of  finance  in  its  national  aspect  is 
something  entirely  different  from  banking.  Most 
bankers  criticize  Mr.  Chase,  but  he  has  a  faculty  of 
using  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others  to 
the  best  advantage;  that  has  sufficed  him  hitherto; 
a  point  has  been  reached  where  he  does  not  clearly 
see  what  comes  next,  and  at  this  point  the  Presi- 
dent allows  him  to  step  from  under  his  load.i 

This  view  of  the  case  has  a  color  of  confir- 
mation in  a  passage  of  the  diary  of  Mr.  Chase 
of  the  30th  of  June,  which  goes  to  show  at 
least  a  mixed  motive  in  his  resignation.  After 
his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  Mr.  Hooper 

1  J.  H.,  Diary. 

2  Chase,  Diary.  Warden,  "  Life  of  S.  P.  Chase," 
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had  called  upon  him  and,  evidently  hoping 
that  some  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  told 
him  that,  several  days  before,  the  President 
had  spoken  to  him  in  terms  of  high  esteem, 
indicating  his  purpose  of  making  him  Chief- 
Justice  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  a  post  which 
Mr.  Chase  had  long  before  told  the  President 
was  the  one  he  most  desired.  Mr.  Chase  an- 
swered that  had  such  expression  of  good- will 
reached  him  in  time  it  might  have  prevented 
the  present  misunderstanding,  but  that  now 
he  could  not  change  his  position.  "  Besides," 
he  adds,  "  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  carry 
on  the  department  without  more  means  than 
Congress  was  likely  to  supply,  and  amid  the 
embarrassment  created  by  factious  hostihty 
within,  and  both  factious  and  party  hostility 
without  the  department."  2 

At  night  the  President  received  a  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Tod  declining  the  appointment  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health.  The  President's  sec- 
retary went  immediately  to  the  Capitol  to  com- 
municate this  information  to  the  senators,  so 
that  no  vote  might  be  taken  on  the  nomina- 
tion. Early  the  next  morning  the  President  sent 
to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  senator  from  Maine.  When  he  gave 
the  nomination  to  his  secretary,  the  latter  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Fessenden  was  then  in 
the  ante-room  waiting  to  see  him.  He  answered, 
"  Start  at  once  for  the  Senate,  and  then  let 
Fessenden  come  in."  The  senator,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
began  immediately  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  vacant  place  in  the  Treasury,  suggesting 
the  name  of  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  President 
listened  to  him  for  a  moment  Avith  a  smile  of 
amusement,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had  al- 
ready sent  /lis  nomination  to  the  Senate.  Fes- 
senden leaped  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  You 
must  withdraw  it.  I  cannot  accept."  "  If  you 
decline,"  said  the  President,  "  you  must  do  it 
in  open  day,  for  I  shall  not  recall  the  nomina- 
tion." "We  talked  about  it  for  some  time," 
said  the  President,  "  and  he  went  away  less 
decided  in  his  refusal." 

The  nomination  was  instantly  confirmed, 
the  executive  session  lasting  no  more  than  a 
minute.  It  gave  immediate  and  widespread 
satisfaction.  There  seemed  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fessenden ;  the 
only  fear  was  that  he  would  not  accept.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  decline;  but  being  besieged 
all  day  by  the  flattering  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  persist  in 
refusing.  The  President  was  equally  surprised 
and  gratified  at  the  enthusiastic  and  general 
approval  the  nomination  had  met  with.  He 
said  :  ^ 

it  is  very  singular,  considering  that  this  appoint- 
ment is  so  popular  when  made,  that  no  one  ever 
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mentioned  his  name  to  me  for  that  place.  Think- 
ing over  the  matter,  two  or  three  points  occurred  to 
me  :  first,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness; as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Finance  he  knows  as  much  of  this  special  subjectas 
Mr.  Chase  ;  he  possesses  a  national  reputation  and 
the  confidence  of  the  country  ;  he  is  a  radical  with- 
out the  petulant  and  vicious  fretfulness  of  many 
radicals.  There  are  reasons  why  this  appointment 
ought  to  be  very  agreeable  to  him.  For  some  time 
past  he  has  been  running  in  rather  a  pocket  of  bad 
luck;  the  failure  to  renominate  Mr.  Hamlin  makes 
possible  a  contest  between  him  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  most  popular  man  in  Maine,  for  the  elec- 
tion which  is  now  imminent.  A  little  while  ago  in 
the  Senate  you  know  Trumbull  told  him  his  ill- 
temper  had  left  him  no  friends,  but  this  sudden 
and  most  gratifying  manifestation  of  good  feeling 
over  his  appointment,  his  instantaneous  confirma- 
tion, the  earnest  entreaties  of  everybody  that  he 
should  accept,  cannot  but  be  very  grateful  to  his 
feelings. 

Mr.  Chase  left  a  full  record  in  his  diaries 
and  letters  of  the  sense  of  injury  and  wrong 
done  him  by  the  President.  He  especially  re- 
sented the  President's  reference  to  the  "  em- 
barrassment in  our  official  relations."  "  I  had 
found  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  from 
him,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  he  had  found  from 
me  I  could  not  imagine,  unless  it  has  been 
caused  by  my  unwillingness  to  have  offices  dis- 
tributed as  spoils  or  benefits.  .  .  .  He  has  never 
given  me  the  active  and  earnest  support  I  was 
entitled  to."  After  ]\Ir.  Fessendcn  was  ap- 
pointed, the  ex-Secretary  entered  in  his  diary 
his  approval  of  the  selection : 

He  has  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  many 
who  have  become    inimical  to  me  will  give  their 
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confidence  to  him  and  their  support.  Perhaps  they 
will  do  more  than  they  otherwise  would  to  sustain 
him,  in  order  to  show  how  much  better  a  Secretary 
he  is  than  I  was. 

Before  Mr.  Fessenden  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment he  called  on  Mr.  Chase  and  conversed 
fully  with  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Chase  frankly 
and  cordially  advised  him  to  accept,  telling  him 
that  all  the  great  work  of  the  Department  was 
now  fairly  blocked  out  and  in  progress,  that 
the  organization  was  all  planned  and  in  many 
ways  complete,  and  all  in  a  state  which  ad- 
mitted of  completion.  His  most  difficult  task 
would  be  to  provide  money.  "  But  he  would 
have  advantages,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  "  which  I 
had  not.  Those  to  whom  I  had  given  offense 
would  have  no  cause  of  ill-will  against  my 
successor,  and  would  very  probably  come  to  his 
support  with  zeal  increased  by  their  ill-will  to 
me ;  so  that  my  damage  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage, especially  with  a  certain  class  of 
capitalists  and  bankers." 

The  entries  in  Mr.  Chase's  diary  continue 
for  several  days  in  the  same  strain.  He  con- 
gratulates himself  on  his  own  integrity ;  he 
speaks  with  severity  of  the  machinations  of 
imaginary  enemies.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  re- 
marks the  passage  of  the  bill  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  control  over  trade  in  the 
rebel  States  and  authority  to  lease  abandoned 
property  and  to  care  for  the  freedmen,  and  adds : 
"  How  much  good  I  expected  to  accomplish 
under  this  bill !  Will  my  successor  do  this 
work  ?  I  fear  not.  He  had  not  the  same  heart 
for  this  measure  that  I  had."  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, and  the  snapping  of  crackers  awoke  him 
to  the  reflection  that  "  if  the  Government  had 
been  willing  to  do  justice,  and  had  used  its  vast 
powers  with  equal  energy  and  wisdom,  the 
struggle  might  have  been  happily  terminated 
long  ago."  Later  in  the  same  day  Mr.  Fes- 
senden came  to  see  him,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  discussing  with  the  President 
the  subject  of  appointments  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  re- 
quested him  not  to  remove  any  friends  of 
Governor  Chase  unless  there  should  be  a  real 
necessity  for  it.  ]\Ir.  Chase  persuaded  him- 
self that  if  the  President  had  spoken  to  him  in 
that  tone  he  would  ha\e  withdrawn  his  resig- 
nation. 

Why  did  he  not?  [he  mused.]  I  can  see  but  one 
reason — that  I  am  too  earnest,  too  antislavery,  and 
say  too  radical,  to  make  him  willing  to  have  me 
connected  with  the  Administration  :  just  as  my 
opinion  that  he  is  not  earnest  enough,  not  anti- 
slavery  enough,  not  radical  enough,  but  goes  natu- 
rally with  those  hostile  to  me,  rather  than  with 
me,  makes  me  willing  and  glad  to  be  disconnected 
from  it. 
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How  far  his  animosity  against  the  President 
had  misled  this  able,  honest,  pure,  and  other- 
wise sagacious  man  may  be  seen  in  one  single 
phrase.  Referring  to  the  President's  refusal  to 
sign  the  reconstruction  bill,  he  put  down  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  neither  the  President 
nor  his  chief  advisers  had  abandoned  the  idea 
of  possible  reconstruction  with  slavery;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  President's  categorical  state- 
ment. ••  While  I  remain  in  my  present  position 
I  shall  not  attemjU  to  retract  or  modify  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return 
to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress," and  of  his  declaration  that  such  action 


would  be  "  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of 
faith."  But  after  all  these  expressions  of  that 
petulant  injustice  which  was  only  a  foible  in  a 
noble  character,  the  greatest  financial  Secre- 
tary which  the  country  had  known  since  Ham- 
ilton had  a  perfect  right,  in  laying  down  the 
high  ofiice  he  had  borne  with  such  integrity 
and  such  signal  success,  to  indulge  in  the  medi- 
tation which  we  find  in  his  diary  of  June  30  : 

So  my  official  life  closes.  I  have  laid  broad  foun- 
dations. Nothing  but  wise  legislation  and  especially 
bold  yet  judicious  provision  of  taxes,  with  fair 
economy  in  administration,  and  energetic  yet  pru- 
dent military  action,  .  .  .  seems  necessary  to  in- 
sure complete  success. 


THE    WATER-SEEKER. 

VXTHO  makes  a  road  through  regions  rough  and  lone, 
V  V    Who  plants  and  rears  a  tree  where  shade  is  none, 
^^1lo  scores  the  furrow  in  a  soil  untamed, 
Is  fit  in  song  heroic  to  be  named. 

Nor  scanter  praise  be  his  whose  patient  force 
Gives  to  an  arid  land  a  water-course, 
Gradual,  but  grateful  as  the  jet  that  broke 
From  forth  the  ledge  that  felt  the  prophet's  stroke. 


%  ON    THE    INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 


WAS  camping 
with  a  couple  of 
prospectors  one 
night  some  years 
\  ago  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pinal 
Range  in  Ari- 
zona Territory. 
We  were  seated 
beside  our  lit- 
tle cooking  fire 
about  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  en- 
gaged in  smoking 
and  drowsily  dis- 
cussing the  celer- 
ity of  movement 
dis])layed  by  Ge- 
ronimo,  who  had 
at  last  been  heard 
of  down  in  So- 
nora,  and  might 
be  already  far  away  from  there,  even  in  our 
neighborhood.     Conversation  lapsed   at  last. 


AfAtHK     SOI.DIKK,     OR     SCOUT. 


and  puffing  our  pipes  and  lying  on  our  backs; 
we  looked  up  into  the  dark  branches  of  the 
trees  above.  I  think  I  was  making  a  sluggish 
calculation  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  a  far-off  star  behind  the  black  trunk  of  an 
adjacent  tree  when  I  felt  moved  to  sit  up.  My 
breath  went  with  the  look  I  gave,  for,  to  my  un- 
bounded astonishment  and  consternation,  there 
sat  three  Apaches  on  the  opposite  side  of  our 
fire  with  their  rifles  across  their  laps.  My  com- 
rades also  saw  them,  and,  old,  hardened  front- 
iersmen as  they  were,  they  positively  gasped, 
in  amazement. 

"  Heap  hungry,"  ejacu- 
lated one  of  the  savage 
apparitions,  and  again  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

As  we  were  not  familiar 
with  Mr.  Geronimo's  coun- 
tenance we  thought  we 
could  see  the  old  villain's 
features  in  our  interlocu- 
tor's, and  we  began  to  get 
our  artillery  into  shape. 
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The  savages,  in  order  to  allay  the  disturb- 
ance which  they  had  very  plainly  created,  now 
explained. 

"We  White  Mountain.  No  want  fight  — 
want  flour." 

They  got  the  flour  in  generous  quantities,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  and  although  we  had  pre- 
viously been  very  sleepy,  we  now  sat  up  and 
entertained  our  guests  until  they  stretched 
themselves  out  and  went  to  sleep.  We  pre- 
tended to  do  the  same.  During  that  night  I 
never  closed  my  eyes,  but  watched,  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  see  more  visitors  come  glid- 
ing out  of  the  darkness.  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  even  to  see  an  Apache  drop  from  a 
branch  above  me. 

They  left  us  in  the  morning,  with  a  blessing 
couched  in  the  style  of  forcible  speech  that 
my  Rocky  Mountain  friends  affected  on  un- 
usual occasions.  I  mused  over  the  occurrence ; 
for  while  it  brought  no  more  serious  conse- 
([uences  than  the  loss  of  some  odd  pounds  of 
bacon  and  flour,  yet  there  was  a  warning  in 
the  way  those  Apaches  could  usurp  the  ])re- 
rogatives  of  ghosts,  and  ever  after  that  I  used 


to  mingle  undue  proportions  of  discretion  with 
my  valor. 

Apaches  are  wont  to  lurk  about  in  the  rocks 
and  chaparral  with  the  stealth  of  coyotes,  and 
they  have  always  been  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  the  Indians  of  the  Western  countr}\  They 
are  not  at  all  valorous  in  their  methods  of  war, 
but  are  none  the  less  eftective.  In  the  hot 
desert  and  vast  rocky  ranges  of  their  country 
no  white  man  can  ever  catch  them  by  direct  pur- 
suit. Since  railroads  and  the  telegraph  have 
entered  their  territory,  and  military  posts  have 
been  thoroughl\'  established,  a  ver\-  rigorous 
military  s)stem  has  kept  them  in  the  confines 
of  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  and  there  is  no 
longer  tlie  same  fear  that  the  next  dispatches 
may  bring  news  of  another  outbreak.  But 
the  troopers  under  General  Miles  always  had 
their  cartridge-belts  filled  and  their  saddle- 
pockets  packed,  ready  at  any  hour  of  tlic  day 
to  jump  out  on  a  hostile  trail. 

The  affairs  of  the  San  Carlos  agency  are 
administered  at  present  by  an  army  ofiicer, 
Ca])tain  BulHs  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
As  1  ha\-e  obser\ed  him  in'  the  discharge  of 
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his  duties  I  have  had  no  doubt  that  he  pays 
high  hfe  insurance  premiums.  He  does  not 
seem  to  fear  the  beetle-browed  pack  of  murder- 
ers with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  for  he  has  spent 
his  life  in  command  of  Indian  scouts,  and  not 
only  understands  their  character,  but  has  got- 
ten out  of  the  habit  of  fearing  anything.  If  the 
deeds  of  this  officer  had  been  done  on  civil- 
ized battlefields  instead  of  in  silendy  leading 
a  pack  of  savages  over  the  desert  waste  of  the 
Rio  Grande  or  the  Staked  Plain,  they  would 
have  gotten  him  his  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  Alas  I  they  are  locked  up  in  the  gossip  of 
the  army  mess-room,  and  end  in  the  soldiers' 
matter-of-fact  joke  about  how  Bullis  used  to  eat 
hi.s  provisions  in  the  field,  opening  one  can  a 
day  from  the  packs,  and,  whether  it  was  peaches 
or  corned-beef,  making  it  suffice.  The  Indians 
regard  him  as  almost  supernatural,  and  s])eak 
of  the  "Whirlwind"  with  many  grunts  of  ad- 
miration as  they  narrate  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments. 

The  San  Carlos  reservation,  over  whicli  he 
has  supervision,  is  a  vast  tract  of  desert  and 
mountain,  and  near  the  center  of  it,  on  the  Gila 
River,  is  a  great  flat  plain  where  the  long,  low 
adolx;  builflings  of  the  agency  are  liuilt.  I  .ines 
of  white  tents  belonging  to  the  cantonment 
form  a  .square  to  the  north.    I  arrived  at  this 


place  one  evening,  after 
a  hot  and  tiresome  march, 
in  company  with  a  cavalry 
command.  I  found  a  good 
bunk  in  the  tent  of  an  army 
officer  whose  heart  went 
out  to  the  man  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  and  I 
was  invited  to  destroy  my 
rations  that  evening  at  the 
long  table  of  the  officers' 
mess,  wondering  much  at 
the  culinary  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  Chinamen 
who  presided  over  its  des- 
tinies. The  San  Carlos  is 
a  hotter  place  than  I  ever 
intend  to  visit  again.  A 
man  who  is  used  to  breath- 
ing the  fresh  air  of  New 
York  Bay  is  in  no  condition 
to  enjoy  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  dinner  and 
the  Turkish  bath  which 
accompanies  it.  However, 
army  officers  are  as  enter- 
taining in  their  way  as 
poets,  and  I  managed  to 
be  both  stoical  and  ap- 
preciative. 

On  the  following"  morn- 
ing I  got  out  my  sketch- 
book, and  taking  my  host  into  my  confi- 
dence, I  explained  my  plans  for  action. 
The  captain  discontinued  brushing  his  hair 
and  looked  me  over  with  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  "if  you 
desire  to  wear  a  long,  gray  beard  you  must 
make  away  with  the  idea  that  you  are  in 
Venice." 

I  remembered  that  the  year  before  a  Black- 
foot  upon  the  Bow  River  had  shown  a  desire 
to  tomahawk  me  because  I  was  endeavoring 
to  immortalize  him.  After  a  long  and  tedious 
course  of  diplomacy  it  is  at  times  possible  to 
get  one  of  these  people  to  gaze  in  a  defiant  and 
fearful  way  down  the  mouth  of  a  camera  ;  but 
to  stand  still  until  a  man  draws  his  picture  on 
paper  or  canvas  is  a  proposition  which  no 
Apache  will  entertain  for  a  moment.  With  the 
help  of  two  officers,  who  stood  up  close  to  me, 
I  was  enabled  to  make  rapid  sketches  of  the 
scenes  and  people ;  but  my  manner  at  last 
aroused  suspicion,  and  my  game  would  van- 
ish like  a  covey  of  (]uail.  From  the  parade  in 
front  of  our  tent  I  could  see  the  long  lines  of 
horses,  mules,  and  burros  trooping  into  the 
agency  from  all  (juarters.  Here  was  my  feast. 
Or(iinarily  the  Indians  are  scattered  for  forty 
miles  in  every  direction  ;  but  this  was  ration- 
day,  and  they  all  were  together.    After  breakfast 
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we  walked  down.  Hundreds  of  ponies,  capari- 
soned in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  ways,  were  stand- 
ing around.  Young  girls  of  the  San  Carlos  tribe 
flitted  about,  attracting  my  attention  by  the 
queer  ornaments  which,  in  token  of  their  vir- 
ginity, they  wear  in  their  hair.  Tall  Yuma 
bucks  galloped  past  with  their  long  hair  fly- 
ing out  behind.  The  squaws  crowded  around 
the  exit  and  received  the  great  chunks  of  beef 
which  a  native  butcher  threw  to  them.  In- 
dian scouts  in  military  coats  and  armed  with 
rifles  stood  about  to  preserve  order.  Groups 
of  old  women  sat  on  the  hot  ground  and 
gossiped.  An  old  chief,  with  a  very  respectable 
amount  of  adipose  under  his  cartridge-belt, 
galloped  up  to  our  group  and  was  introduced 
as  Esquimezeu.     We  shook  hands. 


to  the  guard-house,  granted  absolute  divorces, 
and  probated  wills  with  a  bewildering  rapidity. 
The  interpreter  struggled  with  his  English  ; 
the  parties  at  law  eyed  one  another  witti  vil- 
lainous hate,  and  knives  and  rifles  glistened 
about  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  of  last  resort  was  always  in  session. 
Among  these  people  men  are  constantly  kiUing 
one  another,  women  are  carried  off",  and  feuds 
are  active  at  all  times.  Few  of  these  cases 
come  before  the  agent  if  the  parties  think  they 
can  better  adjust  their  own  difiiculties  by  the 
blood-atonement  process,  but  the  weak  and 
the  helpless  often  appeal. 

After  leaving  the  office  and  going  some  dis- 
tance we  were  startled  by  a  gun-shot  from  the 
direction  of  the  room  we  had  just  left.    We 
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These  Indians  have  natural  dignity,  and  it 
takes  very  little  knowledge  of  manners  for  them 
to  appear  well.  The  Apaches  have  no  expres- 
sion for  a  good-bye  or  a  greeting,  and  they 
never  shake  hands  among  themselves;  but 
they  consider  handshaking  an  important  cere- 
mony among  white  men,  and  in  their  inter- 
course with  them  attach  great  imjjortance  to  it. 
I  heard  an  officer  say  that  he  had  once  seen  an 
Apache  come  home  after  an  absence  of  months: 
he  simply  stepped  into  the  jicail,  sat  down  with- 
out a  word,  and  began  rolling  a  cigarette. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  and  we  retired  to  the 
shade  of  Captain  Bullis's  office.  He  sat  there 
with  a  big  sombrero  pulled  over  his  eyes  and 
listened  tothecompkiints  of  the  Indians  agamst 
one  another.  He  relegated  certain  offenders 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— ^2. 


started  back.  The  negro  soldiers  of  the  guard 
came  running  past ;  the  Indians  became  ex- 
cited ;  and  every  one  was  armed  in  a  minute. 
A  giant  officer  of  infantry,  with  a  white  helmet 
on  his  head,  towered  abo\e  the  throng  as  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  gathering  mass  of 
Indians.  Every  voice  was  hushed,  and  every 
one  expected  anything  imaginable  to  happen. 
The  Indians  began  to  come  out  of  the  room, 
the  smoke  eddying  over  their  heads,  and  pres- 
ently the  big  red  face  and  white  helmet  of  the 
infantry  officer  appeared.  "■  It 's  nothing,  boys 
—  only  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun."  In 
three  minutes  things  were  going  on  as  quietly 
as  before. 

Captain  Bullis  sauntered  up  to  us,  and  tip- 
l)ing  his  hat  on  one  side  meditatively  scratched 
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his  head  as  he  pointed  to  an  old  wretch  who 
sat  wrapped  in  a  sheet  against  the  mud  wall 
ot"  the  agency. 

••  There  's  a  problem.  That  old  fellow's 
people  won't  take  care  of  him  any  longer,  and 
they  steal  his  rations.  He  's  blind  and  old  and 
can't  take  care  of  himself."  We  walked 
and  regarded  the  aged  being,  whose  parch- 
ment skin  reminded  us  of  a  mummy,  ^^'e 
recoiled  at  the  filth,  we  shuddered  at  his  help- 
lessness, and  we  pitied  this  savage  old  man  so 
steeped  in  misery ;  but  we  could  do  nothing. 
I  know  not  how  the  captain  solved  his  prob- 
lem. Physical  suffering  and  the  anguish  of 
cast-oft"  old  age  are  the  compensations  for  the 
self-reliant  savage  warrior  who  dozes  and 
dreams  away  his  younger  days  and  relegates 
the  toil  to  those  within  his  power. 

We  strolled  among  the  horses  and  mules. 
Thev  would   let   me  sketch  them,  thou 
thought  the  half-wild  beasts  also  shrunk 
away  from  the  baleful  gaze  of  the  white 
man  with   his  bit   of   paper.     Broncos, 
mules,  and  burros  stood  about,  with  bags 
of  flour  tied  on  their  saddles  and  great 
chunks  of  meat  dripping  blood  over  their 
unkempt  sides.   These  woe-begone  beasts  find 
scant  pasture  in  their  desert  home,  and  are 
banged  about  by  their  savage  masters   until 
ever-present  evils  triumph  over  equine  philos 
ophy.    Fine  navy  blankets  and  articles  of  Mex 
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to  any  one  who  desires  to  buy  them  at  a  price 
which  seems  absurdly  mean  when  the  great 
labor  expended  on  them  is  considered.  But 
Apache  labor  is  cheap  when  Apaches  will 
work  at  all.  The  women  bring  into  the  canton- 


ican  manufacture  were  stretched  over  some  of   ment  great  loads  of  hay  on  their  backs,  which 


the  saddles,  the  latter  probably  obtained  in  a 
manner  not  countenanced  by  international  law. 

The  Apaches  have  very  little 
native  manufacture.  They  rely  on 
their  foraging  into  Mexico  for  sad- 
dlery, scrapes,  and  many  other 
things;  but  their  squaws  make 
wicker-work,  some  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  Alias, 
or  water-jars,  of  beautiful  mold 
and  unique  design,  are  sold 
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is  sold  to  the  cavalry.  It  is  all  cut  with  a  knife 
from  bunches  which  grow  about  six  inches 
apart,  and  is  then  bound  up  like  wheat  and 
carried  for  miles. 

By  evening  all  the  Indians  had  betaken 
themselves  to  their  own  rancherias,  and  the 
agency  was  comparatively  deserted  for  another 
week. 

I  paused  for  a  day  on  the  Gila,  some  miles 
from  the  agency,  to  observe  the  methods  of 
agriculture  practiced  by  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
^  tribe.  The  Gila  River 

:  bottoms  are  bounded 

on  each  side  by  blufts, 
and  on  these  the  In- 
dians build  their  brush 
jicails.  High  above 
the  stifling  heat  of  the 
low  ground  the  hot 
winds  from  the  desert 
blow  through  the  leafy 
bowers  which  they  in- 
habit. As  they  wear 
no  clothing  except 
breech-cloth  and  moc- 
casins, they  enjoy  com- 
parative comfort.  The 
squaws  go  back  and 
forth    between    their 
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jicails  and  the  river  carrying  wicker  alias  filled 
with  muddy  water,  and  the  whole  jjeople  seek 
the  river  and  the  system  of  irrigating  ditches 
at  evening  time  to  turn  the  water  over  the 
parched  ground  and  nourish  the  corn,  wheat, 
and  vegetables  whicli  grow  there.  Far  up  the 
valley  the  distant -v///;///' of  a  musket-shot  reaches 
our  ears ;  then  another  comes  from  a  nearer 
l^oint,  and  still  another.  Two  or  three  women 
begin  to  take  away  the  boards  of  an  acequia 
dam  near  as  the  water  rises  to  their  knees,  and 
with  a  final  tug  the  deepening  water  rushes 
through.  "  Bang ! "  goes  the  Springfield  carbine 
of  an  Indian  standing  at  my  elbow,  and  after 
some  moments  another  gun-shot  comes  to  our 
ears  from  below.  As  the  minutes  pass  the  re- 
ports come  fainter  and  fainter,  until  we  are 


I  bethink  ourselves  to  go  back  to  the  camps  of 
these  people  to  spend  an  evening  \  so,  leaving 
the  troopers  about  their  fires,  we  take  our  way 
in  company  w  ith  an  old  Government  Indian 
scout  to  his  own  jicail.  The  frugal  evening 
meal  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  taking  our  cig- 
arettes we  sat  on  the  blufts  and  smoked.  A 
traveler  in  the  valley  looking  up  at  the  squatting 
forms  of  men  against  the  sky  would  have  re- 
membered the  great  strength  of  chiaroscuro 
in  some  of  Dore's  drawings  and  to  himself  have 
said  that  this  was  very  like  it. 

I  doubt  if  he  would  have  discerned  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  white  men  who  came 
from  the  bustling  world  so  far  away  and  the 
dark-skinned  savages  who  seemed  a  sympa- 
thetic part  of  nature  there,  as  mute  as  any  of 
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just  conscious  of  the  sounds  far  off  down  the 
valley. 

The  pile  of  straw  round  which  a  mounted 
Indian  has  been  driving  half  a  dozen  horses 
all  day  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  grain  has 
lowered  now  until  he  will  have  but  an  hour's 
work  more  in  the  morning.  He  stops  his  beasts 
and  herds  them  oft"  to  the  hills  to  graze.  The 
])rocession  of  barefooted  men  and  of  women 
bearing  jars  comes  winding  over  the  fields 
towards  their  humble  habitations  on  the  bluffs. 
The  sun  sinks  behind  the  distant  Sierras,  and 
the  beautiful  quiet  tones  of  the  afterglow  spreatl 
over  the  fields  and  the  water.  As  I  stand  there 
watching  the  scene  I  can  almost  imagine  that 
I  see  Millet's  peasants  ;  but,  alas  I  I  know  too 
well  the  difference. 

My  companion,  a  lieutenant  of  cavalr\-.  and 


its  rocks-and  as  incomprehensible  to  the  white 
man's  mind  as  any  beast  which  roams  its  barren 
wastes. 

It  grew  dark,  and  we  forbore  to  talk.  Pres- 
endy,  as  though  to  complete  the  strangeness 
of  the  situation,  the  measured  "thump,  thump, 
thump  "  of  the  tom-tom  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  fire  some  short  distance  awa}-.  One  wild 
voice  raised  itself  in  strange  discordant  sounds, 
dropped  low,  and  then  rose  again,  swelling 
into  shrill  yelps,  in  which  others  joined.  V»'e 
listened,  and  the  wild  sounds  to  our  accustomed 
ears  became  almost  tuneful  and  harmonious. 
We  drew  nearer,  and  by  the  little  flickering 
light  of  the  fire  discerned  half-naked  forms 
huddled  with  uplifted  faces  in  a  small  circle 
around  the  tom-tom.  The  fire  cut  (jueer  lights 
on  tfieir  rugged  outlines,  thb  waves  of  sound 
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rose  and  fell,  and  the  "  thump,  thump,  thump, 
thump  "  of  the  tom-tom  kept  a  binding  time. 
We  grew  in  sympathy  with  the  strange  con- 
cert, and  sat  down  some  distance  offand  listened 
for  hours.  It  was  more  enjoyable  in  its  way  than 
any  trained  chorus  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  performers  were  engaged  in  making 
medicine  for  the  growing  crops,  and  the  concert 
was  a  reUgious  rite,  which,  however  crude  to 
us,  was  entered  into  with  a  faith  that  was  at- 
tested by  the  vigor  of  the  performance.  All 
savages  seem  imbued  with  the  religious  feel- 
ing, and  everything  in  nature  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  is  supernatural.  Yet  they  know 
so  much  about  her  that  one  often  wonders  why 
they  cannot  reason  further. 

The  one  thing  about  our  aborigines  which 
interests  me  most  is  their  peculiar  method 
of  thought.  With  all  due  deference  to  much 
scientific  investigation  which  has  been  lavished 
upon  them,  I  believe  that  no  white  man  can 
ever  penetrate  the  mystery  of  their  mind  or 
explain  the  reason  of  their  acts. 

The  red  man  is  a  mass  of  glaring  incon- 
gruities. He  loves  and  hates  in  such  strange 
fashions,  and  is  constant  and  inconstant  at 
such  unusual  times,  that  I  often  think  he 
has  no  mental  process,  bul  is  the  creature 
of  impulse.  The  searching  of  the  ethnologist 
must  not  penetrate  his  thoughts  too  rapidly, 
or  he  will  find  that  he  is  reasoning  for  the 
Indian,  and  not  with  him. 

THE    COMANCHES. 

After  coming  from  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Arizona  the 
green  stretches  of  grass 
and  the  cloud -flecked 
.  --■  sky  of  northern  Texas 
\«3k.  were  very  agreeable. 
At  a  little  town  called 
Henrietta  I  had  en- 
\  tered  into  •  negotia- 
^  tions  with  a  Texas 
cowboy  to  drive  me 
over  certain  parts  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  He  rat- 
tled up  to  my  quarters  in  the 
early  morning  with  a  covered 
spring-wagon  drawn  by  two  broncos  so  thin 
and  small  and  ugly  that  my  sympathies  were 
aroused,  and  I  protested  that  they  were  not 
able  to  do  the  work. 

The  flriver,  a  smart  young  fellow  with  his 
hat  brim  knocked  jauntily  back  in  front,  as- 
sured me  that  "  They  can  pull  your  freight, 
and  you  can  bet  on  it."  I  have  learned  not  to 
trust  to  appearances  regarding  Western  i)onies, 
and  so  I  clambered  in  and  we  took  up  our 
way. 
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The  country  was  a  beautiful  rolling  plain, 
covered  with  rank,  green  grass  and  dotted  with 
dried  flowers.  Heavily  timbered  creeks  inter- 
laced the  view  and  lessened  its  monotony.  The 
sun  was  hot,  and  the  driver  would  nod,  go 
fast  asleep,  and  nearly  fall  out  of  the  wagon. 
The  broncos  would  quiet  down  to  a  walk,  when 
he  would  suddenly  awake,  get  out  his  black 
snake  whip,  and  roar  "  mule  language  "  at  the 
lazy  creatures.  He  was  a  good  fellow  and 
full  of  interest,  had  made  the  Montana  trail 
three  times  with  the  Hash  Knife  outfit,  and 
was  full  of  the  quaint  expressions  and  pointed 
methods  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  Western 
Americans.  He  gave  me  volumes  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Comanches  and  Indians  in 
general ;  and  while  his  point  of  view  was  too 
close  for  a  philosophical  treatment  of  the  case, 
he  had  a  knowledge  of  details  which  carried 
him  through.  Speaking  of  their  diet,  he  "  al- 
lowed anything  's  grub  to  an  Injun,  jus'  so  it 
hain't  pisen." 

We  came  at  last  to  the  Red  River,  and  I 
then  appreciated  why  it  was  called  red,  for  its 
water  is  absolutely  the  reddest  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  nature.  The  soil  thereabouts  is  red,  and  the 
water  is  colored  by  it.  We  forded  the  river, 
and  the  little  horses  came  so  near  sticking  fast 
in  the  middle  that  my  cowboy  jumped  out  up 
to  his  waist  and  calmly  requested  me  to  do 
the  same.  I  did,  but  to  the  ruin  of  a  pair  of 
white  corduroys.  W^e  got  through,  however, 
and  were  in  the  Territory.  Great  quantities 
of  plums,  which  the  Indians  gather,  grow  near 
the  river. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  came  in  sight  of 
Fort  Sill,  which  is  built  of  stone,  in  a  square 
around  a  parade  of  grass,  and  perched  on  rising 
ground.  The  plains  about  were  dotted  with 
the  skulls  of  cattle  killed  for  ration  day.  Sheds 
of  poles  covered  with  branches  dotted  the 
plains,  and  on  our  right  the  "  big  timber  "  of 
Catch  Creek  looked  invitingly  cool. 

At  Fort  Sfll  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Horace  P.  Jones  the  Comanche  interpreter, 
who  has  lived  with  that  tribe  for  thirty-one 
years.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Indians,  and  I  tried  to  profit  by  his  knowl- 
edge. He  spoke  of  one  strange  characteristic 
of  the  Comanche  language  which  makes  their 
speech  almost  impossil)le  to  ac(}uire.  Nearly 
all  Comanches  are  named  after  some  object  in 
nature,  and  when  one  dies  the  name  of  the 
object  after  which  he  was  named  is  changed 
and  the  old  word  is  never  spoken  again.  Mr. 
Jones  often  uses  one  of  the  words  which  a  recent 
death  has  made  obsolete,  and  is  met  with  mut- 
tered protestations  from  his  Indian  hearers.  He 
therefore  has  to  skirmish  round  and  find  the 
substitute  for  the  outlawed  word. 

'J'he   Comanches    are   great   travelers,  and 
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wander  more  than  any  other  tribe.  Mr.  Jones 
has  known  Comanches  to  go  to  Cahfomia, 
and  as  far  south  as  Central  America,  on  trips 
extending  over  years.  They  are  a  jolly,  round- 
faced  people,  who  speak  Spanish,  and  often 
have  Mexican  blood  in  their  veins — the  result 
of  stolen  Mexican  women,  who  have  been  in- 
grafted into  the  tribe. 

The  Comanches  are  less  superstitious  than 
Indians  are  generally.  They  apply  an  amount 
of  good  sense  to  their  handling  of  horses  which 
I  have  never  seen  among  Indians  elsewhere. 
They  breed  intelligently,  and  produce  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  "  painted  "  ponies  imagina- 
ble. They  take  very  good  care  of  them,  and 
in  buying  and  selling  have  no  lessons  to  learn 
from  Yankee  horse-traders.  They  still  live  in 
lodges,  but  will  occupy  a  good  house  if  they 
can  obtain  one.  About  this  thing  they  reason 
rather  well ;  for  in  their  visits  to  the  Caddoes 
and  the  Shawnees  they  observe  the  scjualid 


huts  in  the  damp  woods,  with  razor-back  hogs 
contesting  the  rights  of  occupancy  with  their 
masters,  and  they  say  that  the  tepee  is  cleaner, 
and  argue  that  if  the  Shawnees  represent  civ- 
ilization, their  own  barbarism  is  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  two.  However,  they  see  the  good 
in  civilization  and  purchase  umbrellas,  baby- 
carriages,  and  hats,  and  of  late  years  leave  the 
Winchester  at  home  ;  although,  like  the  Texan, 
a  Comanche  does  not  feel  well  dressed  with- 
out a  large  Colt  strapped  about  his  waist.  Per- 
sonal effects  are  all  sacrificed  at  the  death  of 
their  owners,  though  these  Indians  no  longer 
destroy  the  horses,  and  they  ipiestion  whether 
the  houses  which  are  built  for  them  by  the 
(jovernment  should  be  burned  upon  the  death 
of  the  tenant.  Three  or  four  have  been  allowed 
to  stand,  and  if  no  dire  results  follow  the  matter 
will  regulate  itself. 

The  usual  corps  of  Indian  scouts  is  camped 
under  the  walls  of  Fort  Sill,  ^ind  is  equally  di- 
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vided  between  the  Comanchesand  the  Kiowas. 
They  are  paid,  rationed,  and  armed  by  the 
Government,  and  are  used  to  hunt  up  stray  Gov- 
ernment horses,  carry  messages,  make  arrests 
among  their  own  people,  and  follow  the  preda- 
tor\-  Texas  cowboy  who  comes  into  the  Terri- 
torv  to  build  up  his  fortunes  b}"  driving  off 
horses  and  selling  corn-juice  to  the  Indians. 

The  Comanches  are  beginning  to  submit  to 
arrests  without  the  regulation  exchange  of  fu- 
sillade :  but  they  have  got  the  worst  of  Texas 
law  so  long  that  one  cannot  blame  them  for 
being  suspicious  of  the  magistracy.  The  first 
question  a  Comanche  asks  of  a  white  stranger 
is,  "  Maybe  so  you  Texas  cowboy  ?  "  to  which 
I  always  assure  them  that  I  am  a  Kansas  man, 
which  makes  our  relations  easy.    To  a  Co- 


for  the  race,  and  the  throng  moves  to  some 
level  plain  near,  where  a  large  ring  is  formed 
by  the  Indians  on  horseback. 

An  elderly  Indian  of  great  dignity  of  pres- 
ence steps  into  the  ring,  and  with  a  graceful 
movement  throws  his  long  red  blanket  to  the 
ground  and  drops  on  his  knees  before  it,  to  re- 
ceive the  wagers  of  such  as  desire  to  make  them. 
Men  walk  up  and  throw  in  silver  dollars  and 
every  sort  of  personal  property  imaginable.  A 
Winchester  rifle  and  a  large  nickel-plated  Colt's 
revolver  are  laid  on  the  grass  near  me  by  a 
cowboy  and  an  Indian,  and  then  each  goes 
away.  It  was  a  wager,  and  I  thought  they 
might  well  have  confidence  in  their  stakeholder 
— mother  earth.  Two  ponies,  tied  head  and 
head,  were  led  aside  and  left,  horse  against 


manche  all  bad  men  are  "  Texas  cowboys," 
and  all  good  people  are  "  Kansas  men." 

At  the  scout  camp  I  was  allowed  to  sketch 
to  my  heart's  content,  and  the  people  displayed 
great  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  found 
Mr.  Jones  anfl  me  in  the  saddle  and  on  the 
way  to  the  regulation  celebration  at  the  agency 
below  the  post.  The  Fourth  of  July  and  Christ- 
mas are  the  "  white  man's  big  Sundays  "  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  always  expect  the  regular 
horse-race  approjjriations.  'J'he  cavalrymen 
contribute  purses  and  the  Indians  run  their 
ponies.  Extra  beeves  are  killed,  and  the  red 
men  have  always  a  great  regard  for  the  "  big 
Sundays." 

/\s  we  approach  the  agency  it  is  the  hour 


horse.  No  excitement  seemed  to  prevail.  Near 
me  a  little  half-Mexican  Comanche  boy  be- 
gan to  disrobe  until  he  stood  clad  only  in  shirt 
and  breech-cloth.  His  father  addressed  some 
whispered  admonition  and  then  led  up  a  roan 
pony,  ])rancing  with  impatience  and  evidently 
fully  conscious  of  the  work  cut  out  for  him  that 
day.  With  a  bound  the  little  fellow  landed  on 
the  neck  of  the  pony  only  half  way  up ;  but 
his  toes  caught  on  the  upper  muscles  of  the 
pony's  leg,  and  like  a  monkey  he  clambered 
uj)  and  was  in  his  seat.  The  ])ony  was  as  bare 
as  a  wild  horse  except  for  a  l^ridle,  and  loped 
away  with  his  graceful  little  rider  sitting  like  a 
rock.  No,  not  like  a  rock,  but  limp  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  as  full  of  the  motion  of  the  horse 
as  the  horse's  tail  or  any  other  part  of  him. 
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A  Kiowa  with  loose  hair  and  great  coarse 
face  broke  away  from  the  group  and  galloped 
up  the  prairie  until  he  stopped  at  what  was  to 
be  the  starting-point,  at  the  usual  distance  of 
"two  arrow  flights  and  a  pitch."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  dozen  ponies  at  an  easy  lope, 
bearing  their  half-naked  jockeys.  The  Indian 
spectators  sat  about  on  their  ponies,  as  un- 
moved in  countenance  as  oysters,  being  natural 
gamblers,  and  stoical  as  such  should  be,  while 
the  cowboys  whispered  among  themselves. 

"  That  's  the  bay  stallion  there,"  said  one 
man  to  me,  as  he  pointed  to  a  racer,  "  and 
he  's  never  been  beaten.  It  's  his  walk-over, 
and  I  've  got  my  gun  up  on  him  with  an 
Injun." 

It  was  to  be  a  fl\"ing  start,  and  they  jockeyed 
a  good  deal  and  could  not  seem  to  get  off.  But 
presently  a  puff  of  smoke  came  from  the  rifle 
held  aloft  by  the  Kiowa  starter,  and  his  horse 
reared.  The  report  reached  us,  and  with  a 
scurry  the  five  ponies  came  away  from  the 
scratch,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  dust.  The 
qiiirfs  flew  through  the  air  at  every  jump. 
The  ponies  bunched  and  pattered  away  at 
a  nameless  rate,  for  the  cjuarter-race  pony  is 
quick  of  stride.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came, 
the  riders  lying  low  on  their  horses'  necks,  whip- 
ping and  ki-yi-yi-ing.    The  dust  in  their  wake 


swept  backward  and  upward,  and  with  a  rush 
they  came  over  the  scratch,  with  the  roan  pony 
ahead  and  my  little  Mexican  fellow  holding 
his  quirt  aloft,  and  his  little  eyes  snapping  with 
the  nervous  excitement  of  the  great  event.  He 
had  beaten  the  invincible  bay  stallion,  the  pride 
of  this  Comanche  tribe,  and  as  he  rode  back  to 
his  father  his  face  had  the  settled  calm  which 
nothing  could  penetrate,  and  which  befitted  his 
dignity  as  a  young  runner. 

Far  be  it  from  these  quaint  people  ever  to 
lose  their  blankets,  their  horses,  their  heroism, 
in  order  to  stalk  behind  a  plow  in  a  pair  of 
canvas  overalls  and  a  battered  silk  hat.  Now 
they  are  great  in  their  way ;  but  then,  how  miser- 
able !  But  I  have  confidence  that  they  will  not 
retrograde.  They  can  live  and  be  successful  as 
a  pastoral  people,  but  not  as  sheep  herders,  as 
some  great  Indian  department  refonner  once 
thought  when  he  placed  some  thousands  of 
these  woolly  idiots  at  their  disposal. 

The  Comanches  travel  about  too  much 
and  move  too  fast  for  sheep ;  but  horses  and 
catde  they  do  have  and  can  have  so  long  as 
they  retain  possession  of  their  lands.  But  if  the 
Government  sees  fit  to  consecrate  their  lands 
to  the  "  man  with  the  hoe,"  then,  alas !  good- 
bye to  all  their  greatness. 

Bidding  adieu  to  niv  friends  at  Fort  Sill,  I 
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'  pulled  oui'    for  AnadarRo  on  ..a<,  ^*^sh...... 

where  the  head  agency  of  the  Comanches, 

'^iowas,  and  Wichilas  is  located.    The  little 

Ironies  made  bad  work  of  the  sandy  roads. 

liowa  houses  became  more  numerous  along 

te  road,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  farm 

^lore  than  the  brother  tribe,  but  they  are  not 

J)  attractive  a  people.    Of  course  the  tepee  is 

.itchetl  in  the  front  yard  and  the  house  is  used 

.,s a  kind  of  out-building.    The  medicine-bags 

were  hanging  from  the  tripod  of  poles  near  by, 

and  an  occasional  buck  was  lying  on  his  back 

"  smoking  his  medicine  " — a  very  comfortable 

form  of  devotion. 

We  saw  the  grass  houses  of  the  \\'ichitas, 
which  might  be  taken  for  ordinary  haystacks. 
As  they  stand  out  on  the  prairie  surrounded 
by  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  and  cattle, 
one  is  caught  wondering  where  is  the  remainder 
of  the  farm  which  goes  with  this  farm-yard. 


These  Territory  Apaches  are  very  difterent 
from  their  brothers  of  the  mountains.    The)- 
are  good-looking,  but  are  regarded  contemptu- 
ously by  other  Indians  and  also  by  the  traders. 
They  are  treacherous,  violent,  and  most  cun- 
ning liars  and  thieves.    I  spent  an  evening  ii 
one  of  their  tepees  watching  a  game  of  montt 
and  the  gambling  passion  was  developed  almoi- 
to  insanity.    They  sat  and  glared  at  the  cards 
their  dark  faces  gleaming  with  avarice,  cun- 
ning, and  excitement.    I  thought  then  that  tht 
good  white  men  who  would  undertake  to  make 
Christian  gentlemen  and  honest  tillers  of  the 
soil  out  of  this  material  would  contract  for  a 
job  to  subvert  the  process  of  nature. 

Our  little  ponies,  recuperated  by  some  grain 
and  rest,  were  once  more  hooked  up,  and  the 
cowboy  and  I  started  for  Fort  Reno  to  see 
the  Arrapahoes  and  the  Cheyennes,  hoping  to 
meet  them  f:ir  along  on  "the  white  man's  road."  ^ 

Frederic  Remington. 


CASCO    BAY. 


IF  e'er  you  sail  on  Casco  Bay 
When  fields  are  green  and  skies  are  sweet. 
And  watch  the  foam-capped  waves  at  play 

Where  land  and  sea  touch  hands  and  greet, 
As  friend  with  friend,  in  rude  delight. 

Your  soul,  like  birds  at  break  of  day. 
Will  rise  for  many  a  joyous  flight 
Midst  summer  isles  of  Casco  Bay : 
Of  Casco  Bay  !  Sweet  Casco  Bay ! 
Where  life  is  joy  and  love  at  play 
Midst  summer  isles  of  Casco  Bay. 


Oh,  wild  and  glad  and  circling  far, 

The  rip])les  sparkle  from  your  prow 
As  silvery  laughter  from  a  star 

When  Venus  decks  the  evening's  brow ; 
And  where  the  islands  stand  apart 
The  ocean  waves  roll  in  to  pay 
Some  tribute  from  the  sea's  great  heart 
To  gentle,  queenly  Casco  Bay : 
To  Casco  Bay  !    Dear  Casco  Bay  ! 
Your  soul  imbibes  the  salt-sea  spray 
And  sings  with  lovely  Casco  Bay. 


Down  smiling  channels  shadows  run 

And  shirnmer  on  the  green-blue  tides ; 
And,  booming  like  a  far-otf  gun, 

Where  Harpswell  sea  from  sea  divides. 
You  hear  the  breakers'  sullen  roar 

And  watch  the  waves  ascend  in  spray 
While  all  around,  behind,  before, 
The  white  sails  swell  on  Casco  Bay : 
On  Casco  Bay !    Fair  Casco  Bay  ! 
The  white  sails  fill  and  bear  away 
The  happy  ships  on  Casco  Bay. 


Benjamin  S.  Parker. 
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LINXOLX    REXOMIXATED  — THE   WADE-DAVIS    MANIFESTO- 
HORACE    GREELEY'S    PEACE   MISSION. 
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LINCOLN    RENOMINATED. 

*X  Other  chapters  we  have 
^^a^ '^  ' '^^^M  nientioned  the  unavaiUng 
/5^<!^M^^^^^B  eftbrts  made  by  a  few  poH- 
ticians  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people  which  every- 
where demanded  the  re- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. These  efforts  were 
worth  studying  as  manifestations  of  eccentric 
human  nature,  but  they  never  had  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  the  great  currents  of  public  opinion. 
Death  alone  could  have  prevented  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  Union  convention.  So 
absolute  and  universal  was  this  tendency  that 
most  of  the  politicians  made  no  effort  to  direct 
or  guide  it;  they  simply  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  in  the  van  and  not  be  overwhelmed.  The 
convention  was  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  June, 
but  the  irregular  nominations  of  the  President 
began  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  The  first 
convention  of  the  year  was  held  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  6th  of  January — for  the 
nomination  of  State  oflicers.  It  had  properly 
no  concern  with  the  National  nominations. 
The  convention  consisted  in  great  part  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  those  employees  of 
the  Treasury  Department  whose  homes  were 
in  New  Hampshire  had  come  together  de- 
termined to  smother  any  mistimed  demonstra- 
tion for  the  President ;  but  the  first  mention 
of  his  name  set  the  assembly  on  fire,  and  be- 
fore the  chairman  knew  what  he  was  doing  the 
convention  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Lincoln.  The  same  day  a  far 
more  important  demonstration  came  to  the 
surface  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  legislature 
met  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  the  following 
day  a  paper,  j^repared  in  advance,  addressed  to 
the  President,  refjuesting  him  to  accejjt  a  sec- 
ond term  of  the  Presidency,  began  to  be  circu- 
lated among  the  Union  members.  Not  one 
to  whom  it  was  presented  declined  to  sign  it. 
Within  a  day  or  two  it  received  the  signature 
of  every  Union  member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Simon 
Cameron,  transmitting  it  to  the  President  on  the 
14th  of  January,  could  say: 


You  are   now  fairly   launched   on  your    second 
voyage,  and  of  its  success  I  am  as  conlident  as  ever 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886 
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I  was  of  anything  in  my  life.  Providence  has  de- 
creed your  reelection,  and  no  combination  of  the 
wicked  can  prevent  it. 2 

This  remarkable  address  began  by  congratu- 
lating the  President  upon  the  successes  of  the 
recent  election,  which  were  generously  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  his  Administration.  Referring 
to  the  Republican  victory  in  their  own  State, 
the  members  of  the  legislature  said  : 

If  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania  became  thus  poten- 
tial in  indorsing  the  policy  of  your  Administration, 
we  consider  that,  as  the  representatives  of  those  who 
have  so  completely  indorsed  your  official  course, 
we  are  only  responding  to  their  demands  when  we 
thus  publicly  announce  our  unshaken  preference 
for  your  reelection  to  the  Presidency  in  1864. 

This  preference  is  justified  by  them  purely 
on  public  grounds. 

To  make  a  change  in  the  Administration  until  its 
authority  has  been  fully  reestablished  in  the  revolted 
States  would  be  to  give  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment abroad  a  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  at  home.  To  change  the  policy 
in  operation  to  crush  rebellion  and  restore  the  land 
to  peace  would  be  to  afford  the  traitors  in  arms 
time  to  gather  new  strength  —  if  not  for  immediate 
victory,  at  least  for  ultimate  success  in  their  efforts 
permanently  to  dissolve  the  Union.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  make  this  communication  at  this  time  to 
elicit  from  you  any  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  Having  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  we 
believe  that  you  will  abide  the  decision  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  and  yield  consent  to  any  hon- 
orable use  which  they  may  deem  proper  to  make 
of  your  name  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  good 
to  the  country  and  the  speediest  success  to  our 
arms.  .  .  .  Expressing  what  we  feel  to  be  the 
language  not  only  of  our  own  constituents,  but  also 
of  the  people  of  all  the  loyal  States,  we  claim  to  in- 
dulge the  expectation  that  you  will  yield  to  the  pref- 
erence which  has  already  made  you  the  people's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1864. 

In  every  gathering  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Union  the  same  irrepressible  sentiment  broke 
forth.  The  "  New  York  Times"  on  the  15th 
of  January  clearly  expressed  the  general  feel- 
ing : 

The  same  wise  policy  which  would  forbid  a  man 
of  business  in  troublous  times  to  change  his  agent 
of  proved  efficiency,  impels  the  loyal  people  of  our 

2  Cameron  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  14,  1864.    MS. 
All  rights  reserved. 
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country  to  continue  President  Lincoln  in  his  re- 
sponsible position  ;  and  against  the  confirmed  will  of 
the  people  politicians  are  powerless. 

The  sentiment  was  so  potent  in  its  pressure 
upon  the  poUticians  that  they  everywhere  gave 
way  and  broke  into  i)remature  indorsement  of 
the  nomination.  The  Union  Central  Committee 
of  New  York  held  a  special  meeting  and  unani- 
mously recommended  the  renomination  of  the 
President.  Senator  Morgan,  sending  this  news 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  added  : 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  boys,  and 
there  is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  do  so.l 

At  a  local  election  some  of  the  ward  tickets 
were  headed,  with  an  irrelevancy  which  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  hour,  "  For  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln." 
From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  country  these 
spontaneous  nominations  joyously  echoed  one 
another.  Towards  the  closeof  January  the  radi- 
cal legislature  of  Kansas,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  passed  through  both  its  Houses  a 
resolution  renominating  Lincoln.  All  through 
the  next  month  these  demonstrations  continued. 
The  Union  members  of  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature united  in  an  address  to  the  President, 
saying : 

Without  any  disparagement  of  the  true  men  who 
surround  you,  and  whose  counsels  you  have  shared, 
believing  that  you  are  the  choice  of  the  people,  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  firmly  satisfied  that  they  desire 
and  intend  to  give  you  four  years  for  a  policvof  peace, 
we  present  your  name  as  the  candidate  for  President 
of  the  American  people  in  1864.2 

Connecticut  instructed  her  delegates  by  reso- 
lutions on  the  17th  of  February;  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  and  Colorado  expressed  in  the  same 
way  the  sentiment  of  their  people.  \\'isconsin 
and  •  Indiana  made  haste  to  range  themselves 
with  the  other  Northern  States;  and  Ohio  seized 
the  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  the  restless 
ambition  of  her  favorite  son  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  legislature  de- 
claring that  "  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  her  sol- 
diers in  the  army,  demand  the  renomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency"  —  the 
members  rising  to  their  feet  and  cheering  with 
uncontrollable  clamor  when  the  resolution 
passed.  The  State  of  Maine,  on  the  extreme 
eastern  border,  spoke  next :  early  in  March, 
the  President  received  this  dispatch,  signed  by 
a  name  afterwards  illustrious  in  our  polirical 
annals  : 

Both  branches  of  the  Maine  legislature  have  this 
dav  adopted  resolutions  cordially  recommending 
your  renomination.  Every  Union  member  voted 
in  favor  of  them.    Maine  is  a  unit  for  you. 

James  G.   Blaine. 

1  Jan.  4,  1S64.   MS. 

2  Feb.  18,  1S64. 


Nowhere  except  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  mentioned  with- 
out overwhelming  adhesion,  and  even  in  the 
Missouri  Assembly  the  resolution  in  favor  of 
his  renomination  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a 
majority  of  only  eight.  There  had  been  some 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends 
lest  the  powerful  secret  organization  called  the 
Union  League,  which  represented  the  most 
ardent  and  vehement  Republican  sentiment  of 
the  country,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponents ;  but  it  was  speedily  seen  that  out  of 
Missouri  these  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
The  Union  Leagues  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
even  Vicksburg,  where  the  victory  of  Grant 
had  allowed  the  development  of  a  robust  Union 
sentiment,  were  among  the  iirst  to  declare  for 
the  President.  The  organization  in  Philadel- 
phia, powerful  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  per- 
sonal influence,  so  early  as  the  nth  of  January 
had  resolved  that  to  the  "  prudence,  sagacity, 
comprehension,  and  perseverance  of  Mr, 
Lincoln,  under  the  guidance  of  a  benign  Provi- 
dence, the  nation  is  more  indebted  for  the  grand 
results  of  the  war,  which  Southern  rebels  have 
wickedly  waged  against  liberty  and  the  Union, 
than  to  any  other  single  instrumentality,  and 
that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  whatever  reward  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  bestow."  They 
declared  also : 

That  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  had  to  endure  the  largest 
share  of  the  labor  required  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
now  rapidly  verging  to  its  close,  he  should  also  en- 
joy the  largest  share  of  the  honors  which  await  those 
who  have  contended  for  the  right.  They  therefore 
recognize  with  pleasure  the  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  the  popular  will  in  all  the  loyal  States,  and 
heartily  join  with  their  fellow-citizens,  without  any 
distinction  of  party,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  present- 
ing him  as  the  people's  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  current  swept  on  irresistibly  throughout 
the  months  of  spring.  A  few  opponents  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  seeing  that  he  was  already  nominated 
the  moment  the  convention  should  meet,  made 
one  last  efilbrt  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
convendon  until  September,  knowing  that 
their  only  reliance  was  in  some  possible  acci- 
dent of  the  summer.  So  earnest  and  impor- 
tant a  Republican  as  William  Cullen  Bryant 
united  with  a  self-constituted  committee  of 
others  equally  earnest,  but  not  so  important, 
to  induce  the  National  Committee  to  postpone 
the  convention.  In  their  opinion  "  the  country 
was  not  now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a 
Presidential  contest ;  it  was  clear  to  them  that 
no  nomination  could  be  made  with  any  una- 
nimity so  early  as  June.  They  thought  it  best 
to  see  what  the  result  of  the  summer  campaign 
would  be,  as  the  wish  of  the  people  to  continue 
their  present  leaders  in  power  would  depend 
ver)'   much  upon  this."    The  committee,  of 
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course,  took  bo  notice  of  this  appeal,  though 
it  was  favored  by  so  strong  a  RepubUcan  au- 
thority as  the  '•  New  York  Tribune."  ^  The 
National  Committee  wisely  thought  that  they 
might  with  as  much  reason  take  into  consid- 
eration the  request  of  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent citizens  to  check  an  impending  thunder- 
storm. All  the  movements  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  marked  with  the  samenahete 
and  futility.  The  secret  circular  of  Senator 
Pomeroy,  the  farcical  Cleveland  convention, 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Br)-ant's  committee  to  post- 
pone the  convention,  were  all  equally  feeble 
and  nugatory  in  their  efiect. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  no  measures  Avhatever  to 
promote  his  candidacy.  It  is  true  he  did  not, 
like  other  candidates,  assume  airs  of  reluctance 
or  bashfulness.  While  he  discouraged  on  the 
part  of  strangers  any  suggestions  as  to  his  re- 
election, among  his  friends  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  readiness  to  continue  the  work  he  was 
engaged  in,  if  such  should  seem  to  be  the 
general  wish.  In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbumehe  said  :  "  A  second  term  would  be 
a  great  honor  and  a  great  labor,  which  together 
perhaps  I  would  not  decline  if  tendered."  ^  To 
another  congressman  he  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  I  do  not  desire  a  renomination  except  for 
the  reason  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  party  would  be  the  most  emphatic 
indorsement  which  could  be  given  to  the'policy 
of  my  Administration."  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  equanimity  with  which  he  treated 
the  efforts  of  a  leading  member  of  his  Cabinet 
to  supplant  him,  and  he  received  in  the  same 
manner  the  frequent  suggestions  of  apprehen- 
sive friends  that  he  would  do  well  to  beware 
of  Grant.  His  usual  reply  was,  "  If  he  takes 
Richmond,  let  him  have  it."  In  reality  General 
Grant  was  never  at  any  time  a  competitor  for 
the  nomination.  Of  course,  after  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  there  was  no  lack  of  such 
suggestions  on  the  part  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  victorious  general ;  but  he  positively  re- 
fused to  put  himself  in  the  lists  or  to  give  any 
sanction  to  the  use  of  his  name.  The  President 
constantly  discouraged  on  the  part  of  office- 
holders of  the  Government,  civil  or  military, 
any  especial  eagerness  in  his  behalf  General 
Schurz  wrote,  late  in  Feljruary,  asking  permis- 
sion to  take  an  active  part  in  tlie  Presidential 
canvass,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 

1  April  26,  1S64. 

2  Oct.  26,  1863.  MS. 

3  Lincoln  to  Schurz,  March  13,  1864.  MS. 

*  Lincoln  to  Schurz,  March  23,  1864.  Autograph 

*»  General  John  A.  Logan,  in  a  letter  aflrlressed  to 
General  VV.  T.  Sherman  and  published  after  General 
Logan's  death,  said  that  when  he  left  the  army  to  make 
speeches  in  Illinois  he  did  this  at  the  ref|uest  of  the 
President.  Wc  have  been  unable  to  fmd  any  com- 
manication  in  this  sense  among  Mr.  Lincoln's  papers. 


Allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  remain 
in  the  military  service,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  you 
to  get  temporarily  out  of  it  ;  because,  with  a  major- 
general  once  out,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  even 
the  President  to  get  him  in  again.  With  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  ability  and  correct  principle,  of 
course  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  service 
for  the  country  in  the  approaching  political  canvass  ; 
but  I  fear  we  cannot  properly  have  it  without 
separating  you  from  the  military. 3 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  addressed  to  the 
same  general  he  said  :  * 

I  perceive  no  objection  to  your  making  a  political 
speech  when  you  are  where  one  is  to  be  made;  but 
quite  surely  speaking  in  the  North  and  fighting  in 
the  South  at  the  same  time  are  not  possible  ;  nor 
could  I  be  justified  to  detail  any  officer  to  the  politi- 
cal campaign  during  its  continuance  and  then  re- 
turn him  to  the  army.^ 

The  experience  of  a  hundred  years  of  our 
politics  has  shown  what  perils  environ  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  who  makes  speeches.  The 
temptation  to  flatter  the  immediate  audience, 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
words  spoken,  has  often  proved  too  strong  for 
the  wariest  politician  to  resist.  Especially  is 
a  candidate  in  danger  when  confronting  an 
audience  belonging  to  a  special  race  or  class. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  mistake  either  in  i860 
or  in  1864.  Even  when  exposed  to  the  strongest 
possible  temptation,  the  reception  of  an  address 
from  a  deputation  of  a  workingmen's  associ- 
ation, he  preserved  his  mental  balance  undis- 
turbed. To  such  a  committee,  who  approached 
him  on  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  he  replied  by 
repeating  to  them  the  passage  from  his  message 
of  December,  1861,  in  which  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  are  set  down  with  mathe- 
matical and  logical  precision,  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  a  broad  humanity ;  and  he  only 
added  to  the  views  thus  expressed  the  follow- 
ing words,  than  which  nothing  wiser  or  more 
humane  has  ever  been  said  by  social  econo- 
mists ; 

None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present 
rebellion  as  the  working  people.  Let  them  beware 
of  prejudices  working  division  and  hostility  among 
themselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  your  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of 
some  working  people  by  other  working  people.  It 
should  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be 
one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations  and 

We  ai')plied  to  General  Logan's  family  for  the  evidence 
on  which  the  assertion  was  founded,  but  received  no 
answer.  There  is  no  question  that  General  Logan's 
statement  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  he  believed 
that  in  taking  a  leave  and  assisting  in  the  political  can- 
vass he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
wishes.  Hut  Mr.  Lincoln's  action  in  other  cases  was 
so  consistently  opjiosed  to  this  hypothesis,  that  we 
can  only  conclude  that  fJeneral  Logan  got  his  impres- 
sion of  what  the  President  desired  from  some  other 
person  than  the  President  himself. 
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tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor  sliould  this  lead  to  a 
war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  property  is  desirable, 
is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should 
be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and, 
hence,  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  asserting 
that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built. 


The  politicians  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln, 
whether  from  pure  motives  or  from  motives 
not  so  pure,  met  with  one  common  fate  :  they 
were  almost  universally  beaten  in  their  own 
districts  by  men  who,  whatever  their  other  in- 
centives, were  sufficiently  adroit  to  perceive 
the  sign  in  which  they  should  conquer.  It  gave 
a  man  all  this  year  a  quite  unfair  advantage 
in  his  district  to  be  known  as  a  friend  of  the 
President,  when  his  opponent  was  not  equally 
outspoken ;  and  many  of  the  most  radical  poli- 
ticians, seeing  in  which  direction  their  advan- 
tage lay,  suddenly  turned  upon  their  opponents 
and  vanquished  them  in  the  President's  name. 
General  Lane,  for  example,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy  v.'ith  Pomeroy 
in  regard  to  local  interests  in  Kansas,  saw  his 
opportunity  in  the  anti-Lincoln  circular  of 
his  colleague;  and  although  before  this  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
had  been  most  free  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
President,  General  Lane  instantly  trimmed  his 
sails  to  catch  the  favoring  breeze  and  elected 
himself  and  a  full  list  of  delegates  to  the  Balti- 
more convention,  whom  he  called,  in  his  char- 
acteristic language,  "all  vindictive  friends  of 
the  President."  Other  members  of  Congress, 
equally  radical  and  more  sincere  and  honest, 
made  haste  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  President  against  those  with  whom  the\' 
had  been  more  intimately  associated.  William 
D.  Kelley  of  Philadelphia  publicly  proclaimed 
him  "  the  wisest  radical  of  us  all  "  ;  Mr.  Ashley 
of  Ohio,  to  whom  one  of  his  abolitionist  con- 
stituents had  objected  that  he  wanted  no  more 
of  a  President  who  had  not  crushed  a  rebellion 
in  four  years,  replied  that  this  was  unreason- 
able, as  the  Lord  had  not  crushed  the  devil 
in  a  much  longer  time. 

As  the  day  for  the  meeting  at  Baltimore 
drew  near,  and  its  unanimous  verdict  became 
more  and  more  evident,  the  President  was  be- 
sieged from  every  quarter  of  the  Union  with 
solicitations  to  make  known  his  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  of  the  convention.  To  all 
such  inquiries  he  returned  an  energetic  refusal 
to  give  any  word  of  counsel  or  to  express  any 
personal  desire.  During  a  few  days  preced- 
ing the  convention  a  great  many  delegates 
took  the  road  to  Washington,  either  to  get 
some  intimation  of  the  President's  wishes  or 


to  impress  their  own  faces  and  names  on  his 
expectant  mind.  I'hey  were  all  welcomed 
with  genial  and  cordial  courtesy,  but  received 
not  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.  The  most  powerful  poli- 
ticians from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were 
listened  to  with  no  more  confidential  consider- 
ation than  the  shy  and  awkward  representa- 
tives of  the  rebellious  States,  who  had  elected 
themselves  in  suders'  tents  and  in  the  shadow 
of  department  headquarters.  "  What  is  that 
crowd  of  people  in  the  hall  ?  "  he  said  one  day 
to  his  secretary.  "  It  is  a  delegadon  from  South 
Carolina.  They  are  a  swindle."  "  Let  them 
in,"  said  Lincoln;  "  they  will  not  swindle  me." 
When  at  last  the  convention  came  together, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  it  had  less  to  do  than 
any  other  convention  in  our  political  history. 
The  delegates  were  bound  by  a  peremptory 
mandate.  Mr.  Forney,  in  an  article  printed  the 
day  before  the  meeting,^  put  forth  with  unusual 
candor  the  attitude  of  the  convention  towards 
its  constituents.  The  permanent  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  nation  was  already 
absolutely  established  by  the  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  accepted  and  ratified  by  Congress 
and  the  people. 

For  this  reason  [said  Mr.  Forney]  it  is  less  im- 
portant as  a  political  body,  as  it  cannot  originate 
but  will  simply  republish  a  policy.  Yet  for  this 
reason  it  is  transcendently  the  more  imposing  in  its 
expression  of  the  national  will.  Nor  has  the  conven- 
tion a  candidate  to  choose.  Choice  is  forbidden  it 
by  the  previous  action  of  the  people.  It  is  a  body 
which  almost  beyond  parallel  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  people,  and  little  more  than  the  instrument 
of  their  will.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  already  renominated, 
and  the  convention  will  but  formally  announce  the 
decision  of  the  people,  if  this  absence  of  inde- 
pendence lessens  the  mere  political  interest  of  the 
convention  in  one  respect,  the  fact  that  it  will  thor- 
oughly and  unquestionably  obey  national  instructions 
gives  itiiigher  importance. 

These  words  represented  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal sentiment  among  Republicans.  There 
were,  of  course,  those  to  whom  such  a  senti- 
ment was  not  agreeable.  Horace  Greeley 
found  it  hard  to  accept  an  opinion  which  ran 
counter  to  his  personal  views.  In  an  article 
of  the  same  date  as  that  last  quoted,  although 
he  admitted  the  predesdned  action  of  the  con- 
vention, he  still  protested  vehemently  against 
the  impolicy  of  such  action.  He  quoted  the 
message  sent  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Governor 
Seymour  in  the  dark  winter  of  1862-63,  "  that 
if  he  wants  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  take  care  that  there  shall  be  a 
United  States." 

We  could  wish  [said  Greeley]  the  Presidency  ut- 
terly forgotten  or  ignored  for  the  next  two  months, 
1  Philadelphia  "  Press,"  June  6. 
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while  everv  impulse,  every  effort  of  the  loyal 
millions  should  be  directed  towards  the  overthrow 
of  the  armed  hosts  of  the  rebellion.  That  effected, 
or  its  speedy  accomplishment  proved  impossible,  we 
should  be  ready  to  enter  clear-sightedly  on  the 
Presidential  canvass.  Now  we  are  not.  We  feel 
that  the  expected  nomination,  if  made  at  this  time, 
exposes  the  Union  party  to  a  dangerous  "flank 
movement" —  possibly  a  successful  one. 

Among  the  Democratic  newspapers  a  still 
more  blind  and  obstinate  disinclination  to  ac- 
cept the  existing  facts  is  seen  up  to  the  hour 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  They  still 
insisted  that  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  was  in 
the  highest  degree  doubtful ;  some  pretended 
that  the  delegates  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Grant ;  others  insisted  that 
the  nomination  of  Fremont  at  Cleveland  had 
electrilied  the  country  and  would  probably 
carr}-  the  convention  by  storm. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  a  brief  speech 
from  Senator  Morgan  of  New  York,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  It  con- 
tained one  significant  sentence.  He  said  the 
party  of  which  they  were  the  delegates  and 
honored  representatives  would  fall  short  of  ac- 
complishing its  great  mission  unless  among  its 
other  resolves  it  should  declare  for  such  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  would  positively 
prohibit  African  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
The  sentence  was  greeted  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause, which  burst  at  last  into  three  cheers, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Governor  Morgan  an- 
nounced the  choice  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky 
as  temporar)-  chairman  of  the  convention. 
The  venerable  Kentuckian  on  taking  the  chair 
made  a  speech  which,  though  entirely  ex- 
temporaneous, was  delivered  with  great  ease 
and  dignity,  and  profoundly  impressed  his 
auditors. 

Disregarding  the  etiquette  which  assumes 
that  a  convention  is  a  deliberative  assembly 
and  that  its  choice  cannot  be  foretold  until  it 
is  made,  he  calmly  took  it  for  granted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  remarks  that  the  Union 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  already  nomi- 
nated, and  as  soon  as  the  tumultuous  cheers 
which  greeted  his  mention  of  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  died  away  he  turned  at  once 
to  the  discussion  of  what  he  considered  the  real 
bu.siness  of  the  day  —  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. Coming  from  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  Constitution  had  been  especially 
reverenced  in  words  and  vehemently  assailed 
in  action,  he  declared  that  with  all  the  outcry 
about  our  violations  of  the  Constitution  this 
present  living  generation  and  this  present  Union 
party  are  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  that 
Coastitution  than  any  generation  that  ever 
lived  under  it;   but  he  contended  also  that 


sacred  as  was  the  Constitution  the  nation  was 
not  its  slave. 

We  ought  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  by 
friends  and  enemies  that  while  we  love  that  instru- 
ment, while  we  will  maintain  it,  and  will  with 
undoubted  certainty  put  to  death  friend  or  foe  who 
undertakes  to  trample  it  under  foot ;  yet,  beyond  a 
doubt,  we  will  reserve  the  right  to  alter  it  to  suit 
ourselves  from  time  to  time  and  from  generation  to 
generation. 

This  speech  was  full  of  brief  and  powerful 
apothegms,  some  of  which  were  startling  as 
coming  from  an  aged  theologian  of  an  aspect 
equally  strong  and  benignant. 

The  only  enduring,  theonly  imperishable  cement 
of  all  free  institutions  [he  said],  has  been  the  blood 
of  traitors.  .  .  .  It  is  a  feiirful  truth,  but  we  had 
as  well  avow  it  at  once  ;  and  every  blow  you  strike, 
and  every  rebel  you  kill,  every  battle  you  win, 
dreadful  as  it  is  to  do  it,  you  are  adding,  it  maybe 
a  year,  it  may  be  ten  years,  it  may  be  a  century,  it 
may  be  ten  centuries,  to  the  life  of  the  Government 
and  the  freedom  of  your  children. 1 

Though  presiding  over  a  political  con\en- 
tion,  he  declared  himself  absolutely  detached 
from  politics.  "  As  an  Abolition  party,  as  a 
Republican  party,  as  a  AVhig  party,  as  a  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  an  American  party,  I  will  not 
follow  you  one  foot.  As  a  Union  party  I 
will  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
to  the  gates  of  death."  He  echoed  the  brief 
speech  in  which  Governor  Morgan  had  struck 
the  keynote.    He  said : 

I  unite  myself  with  those  who  believe  that  slavery 
is  contrary  to  the  brightest  interests  of  all  men  and  of 
all  governments,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  incompatible  with  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  I  join  myself  with  those  who  say. 
Away  with  it  forever ;  and  I  fervently  pray  God  that 
the  day  may  come  when  throughout  the  whole 
land  every  man  may  be  as  free  as  you  are,  and  as 
capable  of  enjoying  regulated  liberty.  ...  I 
know  very  well  that  the  sentiments  which  I  am 
uttering  will  cause  me  great  odium  in  the  State  in 
which  I  was  born,  which  I  love,  where  the  bones 
of  two  generations  of  my  ancestors  and  some  of  my 
children  are,  and  where  very  soon  I  sliall  lay  my 
own.  .  .  .  But  we  have  put  our  faces  towards 
the  way  in  whicli  we  intend  to  go,  and  we  will  go 
in  it  to  the  end. 

In  the  evening  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  convention  was  effected,  \\'illiam 
Dennison  of  Ohio  being  made  chairman.  He, 
also,  in  a  brief  and  elocjuent  speech  took  for 
granted  the  unanimous  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  "  of  the  wise 
and  good  man  whose  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  country,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  has  secured  to  him  not  only 
the  admiration  but  the  warmest  affection  of 
every  friend  of  constitutional  liberty  " ;   and 

1   Mcpherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  404. 
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also,  in  the  tone  of  both  the  speakers  who  had 
preceded  him,  said  that  the  loyal  people  of 
the  country  expected  the  convention 

to  declare  the  cause  and  the  support  of  the  rebellion 
to  be  slavery,  which,  as  well  for  its  treasonable  of- 
fenses against  the  Government  as  for  its  incompati- 
bility with  therightsof  humanity  and  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  country,  must,  with  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  as  much  speedier  as  possible,  be 
made  to  cease  forever  in  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union. 

There  were  in  fact  but  three  tasks  before  the 
convention.  The  first  was  to  settle  the  status 
of  contesting  delegations  from  the  States  and 
Territories;  the  second,  to  agree  upon  the 
usual  platform  ;  and  the  third,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  All  of 
these  questions  were  handled  skillfully,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  led  to  the 
most  successful  result  in  the  canvass. 

There  were  no  questions  of  consequence  in 
regard  to  the  delegations  of  any  of  the  North- 
ern States,  nor  did  any  questions  arise  in  regard 
to  those  from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  There  were  two 
delegations  from  Missouri,  both  making  special 
claims  of  loyalty  and  of  regularity  of  election. 
The  committee  on  credentials  decided  that 
those  styling  themselves  the  "  Radical  Union  " 
delegates  should  be  awarded  the  seats.  As  this 
was  the  only  delegation  which  had  presented 
itself  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
and  as  a  large  majority,  not  only  of  the  con- 
vention, but  of  the  committee  on  credentials, 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  their  action  in 
admitting  the  recalcitrant  Missourians  was 
sagacious.  It  quieted  at  once  the  beginnings 
of  what  might  have  been  a  dangerous  schism. 
The  question  as  to  admitting  the  delegates 
from  Tennessee  also  raised  some  discussion, 
but  was  decided  in  their  favor  by  more  than 
a  two-thirds  vote.  The  delegates  from  Loui- 
siana and  Arkansas  were  also  admitted  by  a 
vote  nearly  as  large.  The  delegates  from 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  were  ad- 
mitted with  the  right  to  vote ;  those  from  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Florida,  and  the  re- 
maining Territories,  were  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  floor  without  the  right  to  vote ; 
and  those  from  South  Carolina  were  rejected 
altogether. 

The  same  wise  spirit  of  compromise  was 
shown  in  the  platform,  reported  by  Henry 
J.  Raymond  of  New  York.  The  first  resolution 
declared  it  the  highest  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  to  quell 
the  rebellion  by  tbrce  of  arms ;  the  second  a])- 
l^roved  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  enter  into  no  compromise  with  the  rebels  ; 
the  third,  while  approving  all  the  acts  hitherto 
done  against  slavery,  declared  in  favor  of  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  terminating 
and  forever  prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ceived with  an  outburst  of  spontaneous  and 
thunderous  applause.  The  fourth  resolution 
gave  thanks  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors;  the 
fifth  applauded  the  practical  wisdom,  unsel- 
fish patriotism,  and  unswerving  fidelity  with 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  discharged, 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difticulty, 
the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidential  office,  and  it  enumerated  and  ap- 
proved the  acts  of  his  Administration.  The 
sixth  resolution  was  of  sufficient  significance 
to  be  given  entire  : 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  that  harmony  should  prevail  in  tiie 
national  councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy  of  pub- 
lic confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cor- 
dially indorse  the  principles  proclaimed  in  these 
resolutions  and  which  should  characterize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government. 

This  resolution,  like  the  admission  of  the 
Missouri  radicals,  was  intended  in  general  to 
win  the  support  and  heal  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  so-called  radicals  throughout  the  Union. 
Its  specific  meaning,  however,  was  not  entirely 
clear.  There  were  not  many  of  the  delegates 
who  voted  for  it  who  would  have  agreed  upon 
all  the  details  of  a  scheme  for  reorganizing  the 
Cabinet.  If  measures  for  ostracizing  all  the 
objecdonable  members  of  the  Government  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  hall  of  the  convention, 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  every  member 
of  the  Cabinet  would  have  been  found  on  some 
of  the  shells.  It  is  altogether  likely,  however, 
that  the  name  of  the  Postmaster-General  would 
have  occurred  more  frequently  than  that  of 
any  other  minister.  The  contro\-ersy  between 
his  brother  and  the  radicals  of  Missouri,  in 
which  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his  habit 
and  temperament,  taken  an  energetic  part,  had 
embittered  against  him  the  feelings  of  the  rad- 
ical Republicans,  not  only  in  the  West  but 
throughout  the  North,  and  his  habit  of  candid 
and  trenchant  criticism  had  raised  for  him 
enemies  in  all  political  circles. 

The  seventh  resolution  claimed  for  the  col- 
ored troops  the  full  protectionof  thelawsof  war. 
The  eighth  declared  that  foreign  emigration 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  The  ninth 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  speedy  construction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  tenth  de- 
clared that  the  national  faith  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  pul)hc  debt  must  be  kept 
inviolate ;  and  the  eleventh  declared  against 
the  eftbrts  of  any  European  power  to  establish 
monarchical  governments  sustained  by  foreign 
military  forces  in  near  proximity  to  the  United 
States. 
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This  last  resolution  showed  the  result  of 
an  adroit  and  sagacious  compromise.  The 
ratiicals  in  the  convention  desired  to  make  it 
a  censure  upon  the  action  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
Administration,  while  accepting  to  its  utmost 
results  the  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  assumed  that  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  were  of  the  same  mind,  and  therefore 
headed  the  resolution  with  the  declaration : 

Th:it  we  approve  the  decision  taken  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
never  regard  with  indifference  the  attempt  of  any 
European  power  to  overthrow  by  force  or  to  supplant 
by  fraud  the  institutions  of  any  republican  govern- 
ment on  the  Western  continent. 

There  was  nothing  more  before  the  conven- 
tion but  the  nominations,  and  one  of  those 
was  in  fact  already  made.  The  only  delay  in 
registering  the  will  of  the  convention  occurred 
as  a  consequence  of  the  impatience  of  members 
to  do  it  by  irregular  and  summary  methods. 
Mr.  Delano  of  Ohio  made  the  customary 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  nomination ;  Simon 
Cameron  moved  as  a  substitute  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  by  acclamation. 
A  long  wrangle  ensued  on  the  motion  to  lay 
this  substitute  on  the  table,  which  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  brief  speech  from  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  representing  the  cooler  heads,  who 
were  determined  that  whatever  opposition  there 
might  be  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  expression;  and  by  a  motion,  which  was 
adopted,  to  nominate  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
call  of  States.  The  interminable  nominating 
speeches  of  recent  years  had  not  come  into 
fashion :  Mr.  Cook,  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  merely  said,  "  The  State  of  Illinois 
again  presents  to  the  loyal  people  of  this  nation, 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln — God  bless  him!"  and  those  who 
.seconded  the  nomination  were  equally  brief. 
Every  State  gave  its  undivided  voice  for  Lin- 
coln, with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  which 
cast  Its  vote,  as  the  chairman  stated,  under 
positive  instructions,  for  Grant.  But  before  the 
result  was  announced  Mr.  Hume  of  Missouri 
moved  that  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  be 
declared  unanimous.  This  could  not  be  done 
until  the  result  of  the  balloting  was  made 
known — 484  for  Lincoln,  22  for  Grant.  Mis- 
souri then  changed  its  vote,  and  the  secretary 
read  the  grand  total  of  506  for  Lincoln.  This 
announcement  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
cheering,  which  during  many  minutes  as  often 
as  it  died  away  burst  out  anew. 

The  principal  names  mentioned  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  were,  besides  Mr.  Hamlin,  the 
actual  incumbent,  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York; 
besides  these  General  Rous.seau  had  the  vote 


of  his  own  State,  Kentucky.  The  radicals  of 
Missouri  favored  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  had 
a  i<t\\  scattered  votes  also  from  New  England. 
But  among  the  three  principal  canchdates  the 
voters  were  equally  enough  divided  to  make 
the  contest  exceedingly  spirited  and  interest- 
ing. For  several  days  before  the  convention 
the  President  had  been  besieged  by  inquiries 
as  to  his  personal  wishes  in  regard  to  his  asso- 
ciate on  the  ticket.  He  had  persistently  re- 
fused to  give  the  slightest  intimation  of  such 
wish.  His  private  secretary,  Mr.  Nicolay,  was 
at  Baltimore  in  attendance  at  the  convention ; 
and  although  he  was  acquainted  with  this  at- 
titude of  the  President,  at  last,  overborne  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  who  had  been  perplexed  at  the 
advocacy  of  Joseph  Holt  by  Mr.  Swett,  one 
of  the  President's  most  intimate  friends,  Mr. 
Nicolay  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  Executive  office  in 
his  absence,  containing  among  other  matters 
this  passage : 

Cook  wants  to  know  confidentially  whether 
Swett  is  all  right;  whether  in  urging  Holt  for  Vice- 
President  he  reflects  the  President's  wishes  ;  whether 
the  President  has  any  preference,  either  personal  or 
on  the  score  of  policy;  or  whether  he  wishes  not 
even  to  interfere  by  a  confidential  intimation.  .  .  . 
Please  get  this  information  for  me  if  possible. 

The  letter  was  shown  to  the  President,  who 
indorsed  upon  it  this  memorandum : 

Swett  is  unquestionably  all  right.  Mr.  Holt  is  a 
good  man,  but  1  had  not  heard  or  thought  of  him 
for  V.  P.  Wish  not  to  interfere  about  V.  P.  Can- 
not interfere  about  platfoim.  Convention  must 
judge  for  itself. 

This  positive  and  final  instruction  was  sent 
at  once  to  Mr.  Nicolay,  and  by  him  communi- 
cated to  the  President's  most  intimate  friends 
in  the  convention.  It  was  therefore  with 
minds  absolutely  untrammeled  by  even  any 
knowledge  of  the  President's  wishes  that  the 
convention  went  about  its  work  of  selecting  his 
associate  on  the  ticket. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  ticket  of 
1864  would  have  been  nominated  without  a 
contest  had  it  not  been  for  the  general  impres- 
sion, in  and  out  of  the  convention,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  select  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice- Presidency  a  war  Democrat.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  while  not  putting  himself  forward 
as  a  candidate,  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  his 
name  by  his  friends  on  the  esj)ecial  ground 
that  his  candidacy  miglit  attract  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Union  party  many  Democrats  who 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  support  a  ticket 
avowedly  Rcfjublican  ;  but  these  considerations 
weighed  witli  still  greater  force  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  not  only  a  Democrat,  but 
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also  a  citizen  of  a  border  slaveholding  State, 
and  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the 
Union  cause.  At  the  first  show  of  hands  it 
was  at  once  evident  that  the  Tennesscean  was 
stronger  than  the  New  Yorker,  receiving  four 
more  votes  than  Mr.  Dickinson  even  in  the 
New  York  delegation.  When  the  votes  on  the 
first  ballot  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  received  200,  Mr.  Hamlin  150, 
Mr.  Dickinson  108;  but  before  the  result  was 
announced  almost  the  whole  convention  turned 
their  votes  to  Johnson,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Tremain  of  New  York  his  nomination  was  de- 
clared unanimous.  The  work  was  quickly  done. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  walking  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  afternoon  as  usual  for  military  news, 
received  the  dispatch  announcing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson  before  he  was  informed 
of  his  own.  The  telegram  containing  the  news 
of  his  own  nomination  had  gone  to  the  White 
House  a  few  minutes  before. 

In  the  evening  the  National  Grand  Council 
of  the  Union  League  came  together.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  members  had  participated  in 
the  National  Convention,  and  their  action  was 
therefore  a  foregone  conclusion.  They  adopted 
a  platform  similar  to  that  of  the  convention, 
with  the  exception  that  they  declared,  as  the 
Cleveland  people  had  done,  in  favor  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels.  They 
heartily  approved  and  indorsed  the  nomina- 
tions already  made,  and  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  as  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were 
the  only  candidates  who  could  hope  to  be 
elected  as  loyal  men,  they  regarded  it  as  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Union  League  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  its  power  to  secure  their  election. 
They  also  earnestly  approved  and  indorsed 
the  platform  and  principles  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  pledged  themselves,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  League,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  elect  the  candidates.  The 
seal  of  secrecy  was  removed  from  this  action 
and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  transmitted  to  the 
President  by  W.  R.  Erwin,  the  Crand  Record- 
ing Secretary.^ 

A  committee,  headed  by  Governor  Dennison, 
came  on  the  next  day  -  to  notify  the  President 
of  his  nomination. 

I  need  not  say  to  vou,  sir  [said  Mr.  Dennison], 
that  the  convention,  in  thus  unanimously  nominat- 
ing you  for  reelection,  but  gives  utterance  to  the 
almost  universal  voice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country.  To  doubt  of  your  triumphant  election 
would  belittle  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  the 
final  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  the  Government  over  the  insur- 
gent States. 

The  President  answered : 

I  will  neither  conceal  my  gratification  nor  restrain 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude  that  the  Union  people, 
Vol.  X.XXVIII.  — 54. 


through  their  convention,  in  the  continued  effort 
to  save  and  advance  the  nation,  have  deemed  me 
not  unworthy  to  remain  in  my  present  position.  I 
know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  1  shall  accept  the 
nomination  tendered  ;  and  yet  perhaps  1  should  not 
declare  defmitely  before  reading  and  considering 
what  is  called  the  platform.  1  will  say  now,  however, 
I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending 
the  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout 
the  nation.  When  the  people  in  revolt,  with  a  hun- 
dred days  of  explicit  notice  that  they  could  within 
those  days  resume  their  allegiance  without  the 
overthrow  of  their  institutions  and  that  they  could 
not  so  resume  it  afterwards,  elected  to  stand  out,  such 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed 
became  a  fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the 
final  successofthe  Union  cause.  Suchalonecan  meet 
and  cover  all  cavils.  Now  the  unconditional  Union 
men.  North  and  South,  perceive  its  importance  and 
embrace  it.  in  the  joint  namesof  Liberty  and  Union, 
let  us  labor  to  give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 

On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  the  Union 
League  presented  themselves  to  inform  him 
of  the  action  taken  the  night  before.  The 
President  answered  them  more  informally, 
saying  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  sup- 
pose that  either  the  convention  or  the  League 
had  concluded  that  he  was  either  the  greatest 
or  the  best  man  in  America,  but  rather  that 
they  had  decided  that  it  was  not  best  "  to  swap 
horses  while  swimming  the  stream."  All  day 
the  throngs  of  shouting  and  congratulating 
delegates  filled  all  the  approaches  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  In  a  brief  speech  at  night, 
in  answer  to  a  serenade  from  citizens  of  Ohio, 
the  President  said : 

What  we  want,  more  than  Baltimore  conventions 
or  Presidential  elections,  is  success  under  General 
Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  support  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  field  is  of  the  very  first  importance, 
and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to 
that  point. 

He  then  proposed  three  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  him, 
and,  swinging  his  own  hat,  led  off"  in  the 
cheering. 

The  more  formal  notification  of  the  conven- 
tion was  made  in  a  letter  written  by  George 
^^■illiam  Curtis  of  New  York,  in  which  he  para- 
phrased the  platform  and  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  convention  and  of  the  people  of 
the  country  with  his  usual  elegance  and  force. 

They  have  watched  your  official  course,  there- 
fore, with  unflagging  attention;  and  amid  the  bitter 
taunts  of  eager  friends  and  the  fierce  denunciation 
of  enemies,  now  moving  too  fast  for  some,  now 
too  slowly  for  others,  they  have  seen  you  through- 
out this  tremendous  contest  patient,  sagacious, 
I'aithful,  just;  leaning  upon  the  heart  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by 

1    MS.  -  Thursday,  Jiine  9. 
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its  niighiv  pulsations.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that, 
long  before  the  convention  met,  the  popular  instinct 
had  plainly  indicated  you  as  its  candidate,  and  the 
convention  therefore  merely  recorded  the  popular 
will.  Your  character  and  career  prove  your  un- 
swerving fidelitv  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  of  the  American  Constitution.  In 
the  name  of  that  liberty  and  Constitution,  sir,  we 
earnestly  request  vour  acceptance  of  this  nomina- 
tion, reverently  commending  our  beloved  country 
and  vou,  its  Chief  Magistrate,  with  all  its  brave 
sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully  defending 
the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  the  President 
obsen-ed  the  same  wise  rule  of  brevity  which 
he  had  followed  four  years  before.  He  made 
but  one  specific  reference  to  any  subject  of 
discussion.  While  he  accepted  the  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican 
government  upon  the  Western  continent,  he 
gave  the  convention  and  the  country  distinctly 
to  understand  that  he  stood  by  the  action 
already  adopted  by  himself  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  might  be  misunderstanding  [he  saidj  were 
I  not  to  sav  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  as  as- 
sumed through  the  State  Department  and  indorsed 
by  the  convention  among  the  measures  and  acts  of 
the  Executive,  will  be  faithfully  maintained  so  long 
as  the  state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  perti- 
nent and  applicable. 

THE    WADE-DAVIS    MANIFESTO. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  8th  of 
December,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  expression 
to  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  ever  before.  He 
appended  to  that  message  a  proclamation  of 
the  same  date  guaranteeing  a  full  pardon  to 
all  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions,  on  the  con- 
dition of  taking  and  maintaining  an  oath  to 
support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder  ;  to  abide  by  and  support  all 
acts  of  Congress  and  proclamations  of  the 
President  made  during  the  rebellion  with  ref- 
erence to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  re- 
pealed, modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  amnesty  were  of  those 
who,  having  held  ];laces  of  honor  and  trust 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
had  betrayed  this  trust  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treatment  of  colored  troops  not  justi- 
fied by  the  laws  of  war.  'Ihe  ]>roclamation 
further  promised  that  when  in  any  of  the  States 
in  rebellion  a  number  of  citizens  cfjual  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  voters  in  the  year   i860  should 
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reestablish  a  State  government  republican  in 
form,  and  not  contravening  the  oath  above 
mentioned,  that  such  should  be  recognized  as 
the  true  government  of  the  State,  and  should 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  "  The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  leg- 
islature cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic 
violence."  The  President  also  engaged  by  this 
proclamation  not  to  object  to  any  provision 
which  might  be  adopted  by  such  State  gov- 
ernments in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  the 
States  which  should  recognize  and  declare 
their  permanent  freedom  and  provide  for  their 
education,  "  and  which  may  yet  be  consistent, 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present 
condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless 
class."  He  suggested  that  in  reconstructing 
the  loyal  State  governments,  the  nam.es,  the 
boundaries,  the  subdivisions,  the  constitutions, 
and  the  general  codes  of  laws  of  the  States 
should  be  preserved.  He  stated  distinctly  that 
his  i)roclamation  had  no  reference  to  States 
where  the  loyal  State  governments  had  all  the 
while  been  maintained ;  he  took  care  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  the 
Executive,  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
decide  whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from 
any  State  should  be  admitted  to  seats ;  and  he 
concluded  by  saying : 

This  proclamation  is  intended  to  present  the 
people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  authority 
has  been  suspended,  and  loyal  State  governments 
have  been  subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the 
national  authority  and  loyal  State  governments 
may  be  reestablished  within  said  States,  or  in  any 
of   them.    And  while   the   mode    presented  is  the 
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best  the  Executive  can  suggest,  with  his  present  im- 
pressions, it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other 
possible  mode  would  be  acceptable.! 

The  message  contained  an  unusually  forcible 
and  luminous  expression  of  the  principles  em- 
braced in  the  proclamation.  The  President 
referred  to  the  dark  and  doubtful  days  which 
followed  the  announcement  of  the  policy  of 
emancipation  and  of  the  employment  of  black 
soldiers;  the  gradual  justification  of  those  acts 
by  the  successes  which  the  national  arms  had 
since  achieved ;  of  the  change  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  border  States  in  favor  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  enlistment  of  black  soldiers,  and  their 
efficient  and  creditable  behavior  in  arms ;  the 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  servile  insurrection 
or  to  violence  and  cruelty  among  the  negroes; 
the  sensible  improvement  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  and  of  America.  He  then  explained 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  his  proclamation. 
Nothing  had  been  attempted  beyond  what  was 
amply  justified  by  the  Constitution;  the  form 
of  an  oath  had  been  given,  but  no  man  was 
coerced  to  take  it ;  the  Constitution  authorized 
the  Executive  to  grant  or  withhold  a  pardon 
at  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  this  includes 
the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  estab- 
lished by  judicial  authority.  He  therefore 
referred  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  to  the  States  a  republican  form 
of  government  as  providing  precisely  for  the 
case  now  under  treatment ;  where  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  govern- 
ment in  the  Union  might  "  be  too  feeble  for  an 
opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or 
even  within  the  State." 

An  attempt  [said  the  President]  to  guaranty  and 
protect  a  revived  State  government,  constructed  in 
whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very 
element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to 
be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a 
test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so 
as  to  build  only  from  the  sound  ;  and  that  test  is  a 
sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts  as  sound  who- 
ever will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

In  justification  of  his  requiring  in  the  oath 
of  amnesty  a  submission  to  and  support  of  the 
antislavery  laws  and  proclamations,  he  said  : 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and 
put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their  fullest 
effects,  there   had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  mainte- 

1  In  some  instances  this  proclamadon  was  misun- 
derstood by  generals  and  commanders  of  departments, 
so  that  prisoners  of  war  were  allowed  on  their  volun- 
tary application  to  take  the  amnesty  oath.  This  was 
not  the  President's  intention,  and  would  have  led  to 
serious  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

He  therefore,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1864,  issued 
a  supplementary  proclamation  declaring  that  the  proc- 


nance.  In  my  judgment  they  have  aided  and  will 
further  aid  the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended. 
To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  re- 
linquish a  lever  of  power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel 
and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith.  I  may  add,  at 
this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  po- 
sition 1  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  !  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that 
proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to  the 
modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation 
and  supreme  judicial  decision ;  that  the  whole 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  proclamation  is  per- 
missive and  not  mandatory. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  [he  said]  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  in  any  reasonable  temporary  State 
arrangement  for  the  freed  people  is  made  with  the 
view  of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  des- 
titution which  must  at  best  attend  all  classes  by  a 
total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in 
those  States  may  be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give 
up  the  cause  of  their  affliction  if,  to  this  extent, 
this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no 
power  of  the  National  Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse 
is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

He  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  committal  on  points  which  could 
be  more  safely  left  to  further  developments. 
"  Saying  that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes 
will  be  pardoned  with  rights  restored,  it  is  not 
said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never 
be  included ;  saying  that  reconstruction  will 
be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way,  it 
is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other 
way."  The  President  expressed  his  profound 
congratulation  at  the  movement  towards  eman- 
cipation by  the  several  States,  and  urged  once 
more  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  aiding 
these  steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

It  is  rare  that  so  important  a  state  paper 
has  been  received  with  such  unanimous  tokens 
of  enthusiastic  adhesion.  However  the  lead- 
ing Republicans  in  Congress  may  have  been 
led  later  in  the  session  to  difter  with  the  Presi- 
dent, there  was  apparently  no  voice  of  discord 
raised  on  the  day  the  message  was  read  to 
both  Houses.  For  a  moment  all  factions  in 
Congress  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind.  One 
who  spent  the  morning  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
wrote  on  the  same  day :  "  Men  acted  as 
though  the  millennium  had  come.    Chandler 

lamation  applied  only  to  those  persons  who,  being 
yet  at  large  and  free  from  any  arrest,  confinement,  or 
duress,  should  voluntarily  come  forward  and  lake  the 
said  oath  with  the  purjiose  of  restoring  peace  and  es- 
tablishing the  national  authority ;  and  that  persons 
excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  proclamation 
might  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all 
other  offenders,  and  that  their  appHcation  would  receive 
due  consideration. 
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was  delighted,  Sumner  was  joyous,  apparently 
forgetting  for  the  moment  his  doctrine  of  State 
suicide.^  while  at  the  other  political  pole  Dixon 
and  Reverdy  Johnson  said  the  message  was 
highly  satisfactory."-  Henry  Wilson  said  to 
the  President's  secretary  :  '•  He  has  struck  an- 
other great  blow.  Tell  him  for  me,  God  bless 
him."  "The  ettect  was  similar  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  repre- 
sented the  extreme  antislavery  element  of 
New  England,  said :  •'  It  is  a  very  able  and 
shrewd  paper.  It  has  great  points  of  popu- 
larity, and  it  is  right."  Lovejoy,  the  leading 
abolitionist  of  the  West,  seemed  to  see  on  the 
mountain  the  feet  of  one  bringing  good  tidings. 
••  I  shall  live,"  he  said,  "  to  see  slavery  ended 
in  America."  Garfield  gave  his  unreserved 
approval ;  Kellogg  of  Michigan  went  shouting 
about  the  lobby:  "  The  President  is  the  only 
man.  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  world. 
He  sees  more  widely  and  more  clearly  than 
anv  of  us."  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  the  radical 
member  from  St.  Louis  (who  six  months  later 
was  denouncing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  traitor  to 
freedom),  said :  "  God  bless  old  Abe !  I  am 
one  of  the  radicals  who  have  always  believed 
in  him."  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  went  so  far  as  to  say  the  mes- 
sage was  "  devihsh  good."  The  Executive 
Mansion  was  filled  all  day  by  a  rush  of  con- 
gressmen, congratulating  the  President  and 
assuring  him  of  their  support  in  his  wise  and 
humane  policy.  The  conservatives  and  rad- 
icals vied  with  each  other  in  claiming  that  the 
message  represented  their  own  views  of  the 
crisis.  Mr.  Judd  of  Illinois  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "  The  opinion  of  people  who  read  your 
message  to-day  is,  that  on  that  platform  two 
of  your  ministers  must  walk  the  plank — Blair 
and  Bates."  To  which  the  President  answered  : 
"  Both  of  these  men  acquiesced  in  it  without 
objection;  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet 
who  objected  was  Mr.  Chase."  For  a  mo- 
ment the  most  prejudiced  Democrats  found 
little  to  say  against  the  message ;  they  called 
it  •'  very  ingenious  and  cunning,  admirably 
calculated  to  deceive."  This  reception  of  the 
message  was  extremely  jjleasing  to  the  Presi- 
dent. A  solution  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  the  time  which  conservatives  like  Dixon 
and  Reverdy  Johnson  thoroughly  approved, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Sumner  made  no  objection, 
was  of  course  a  source  of  profound  gratifi- 
cation. He  took  it  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had 
often  said,  that  there  was  no  essential  contest 
between  loyal  men  on  this  subject  if  they  would 
coasider  it  reasonably.  He  said  in  conversa- 
tion on   the    loth  of  December:   "The  only 

1  See  resolutions  introduced  in  Senate  Feb.  1 1,  i<S62. 
■i  J.  H.,  Diary. 
'■"'  ].  \\.,  iJiary. 


benjamin   f.    wade, 
(from   a   daguerreotype.) 

question  is.  Who  constitute  the  State  ?  When 
that  is  decided,  the  solution  of  subsequent  ques- 
tions is  easy."  '^  He  wrote  in  his  original  draft 
of  the  message  that  he  considered  "  the  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  a  State  had  been  at  any  time 
out  of  the  Union  as  vain  and  profitless.  We 
know  they  were,  we  trust  they  shall  be,  in  the 
Union.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  in 
the  meandme  they  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  in  or  out."  But  afterwards,  considering 
that  the  Constitution  empowered  him  to  grant 
protection  to  States  "  in  the  Union,"  he  saw 
that  it  would  not  answer  to  admit  that  the 
States  had  at  any  time  been  out  of  it;  he 
erased  that  sentence  as  possibly  suggestive  of 
evil.  He  preferred,  he  said,  "  to  stand  firmly 
based  on  the  Constitution  rather  than  to  work 
in  the  air."  He  was  specially  gratified  by 
reports  which  came  to  him  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  Missourians  in  Congress  to  his  view. 

I  know  [he  said]  these  radical  men  have  in  them 
the  stuff  which  must  save  the  state  and  on  which 
we  must  mainly  rely.  They  are  absolutely  incorro- 
sive  by  the  virus  of  secession.  It  cannot  touch  or 
taint  them;  while  the  conservatives,  in  casting 
about  for  votes  to  carry  through  their  plans,  are 
attempting  to  affiliate  with  those  whose  record  is 
not  clear.  If  one  side  must  be  crushed  out  and  the 
other  cherished,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  which 
side  wt-'inust  chooseas  fuller  of  hope  for  the  future; 
but  just  there  [he  continued]  is  where  their  wrong 
begins.  They  insist  tiiat  I  shall  hold  and  treat 
GovernorGambleandhis  supporters,  men  appointed 
by  the  loyal  people  of  Missouri  as  representativesof 
Missouri  loyalty,  and  who  have  done  their  whole 
duty  in  the  warfaithfully  and  promptly,  whowhen 
they  have  disagreed  with  me  have  been  silent  and 
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kept  about  the  good  work —  that  I  shall  treat  these 
men  as  copperheads  and  enemies  of  the  Government. 
This  is  simply  monstrous. 

For  the  first  few  days  there  was  no  hint  of 
any  hostile  feeUng  in  Congress.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  just  reason  why  the  legislative  body 
should  regard  its  prerogative  as  invaded.  The 
President  had  not  only  kept  clearly  within  his 
constitutional  powers,  but  his  action  had  been 
expressly  authorized  by  Congress.  The  act  of 
July  17,  1862,  had  provided  that  the  President 
might  thereafter  at  any  time,  by  proclamation, 
extend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  persons  partici- 
pating in  the  rebelhon,  "  with  such  exceptions 
and  on  such  conditions  as  he  might  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  public  welfare."  Of  course  a 
general  amnesty  required  general  conditions ; 
and  the  most  important  of  these  was  one  which 
should  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  freed- 
men  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  war. 

It  soon  enough  appeared,  however,  that  the 
millennium  had  not  arrived ;  that  in  a  Congress 
composed  of  men  of  such  positive  convictions 
and  vehement  character  there  were  many  who 
would  not  submit  permanently  to  the  leader- 
ship of  any  man,  least  of  all  to  that  of  one  so 
gentle,  so  reasonable,  so  devoid  of  malice  as 
the  President.  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis  at  once 
moved  that  that  part  of  the  message  relating  to 
reconstruction  should  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman, 
and  on  the  15th  of  February  he  reported  "a 
bill  to  guarantee  to  certain  States  whose  gov- 
ernments have  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a 
republicanformof  government."  Mr.  Daviswas 
a  man  of  too  much  integrity  and  elevation  of 
character  to  allow  the  imputation  that  his  action 
on  public  matters  was  dictated  entirely  by  per- 
sonal feeling  or  prejudice ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  maintained  towards 
the  President  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration an  attitude  of  consistent  hostility. 
This  was  a  source  of  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  came  to  Washington 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  ability  and  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Davis,  and  expected  to  maintain 
with  him  relations  of  intimate  friendship.  He 
was  cousin  to  one  of  the  President's  closest 
friends  in  Illinois,  Judge  David  Davis,  and  his 
attitude  in  the  Congress  which  preceded  the 
rebellion  was  such  as  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  highest  admiration  and  regard. 
But  the  selection  of  Mr.  Blair  of  oSIaryland 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  estranged  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends,  and 
the  breach  thus  made  between  him  and  the 
Administration  was  never  healed,  though  the 
President  did  all  in  his  power  to  heal  it.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  Mr.  Davis,  assuming  that  the 
President  might  be  incHned  to  favor  unduly 
the  conservative  candidate  in  the  election  for 
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the  next  Congress,  sought  an  interview  with 
him,  the  result  of  which  the  President  placed 
in  writing  in  a  letter  dated  March  18  : 

There  will  be  in  the  new  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  there  were  in  the  old,  some  members  openly 
opposing  the  war,  some  supporting  it  uncondition- 
ally, and  some  supporting  it  with  "  buts"  and 
"  ifs  "  and  "ands."  They  will  divide  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  House  —  on  the  election  of  a  speaker. 
As  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  give  it,  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  war  should  send  no  man  to  Congress  who 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  go  into  caLicus  with  the 
unconditional  supporters  of  the  war,  and  to  abide 
the  action  of  such  caucus  and  vote  for  the  person 
therein  nominated  for  speaker.  Let  the  friends  of 
the  Government  first  save  the  Government,  and  then 
administer  It  to  their  own  liking. 

Mr.  Davis  answered : 

Your  favor  of  the  i8th  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  will  greatly  aid  us  in  bringing  our 
friends  to  a  conclusion  such  as  the  interests  of  the 
country  require. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  Presi- 
dent made  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr, 
Davis,  the  difference  between  them  constantly 
widened.  Mr.  Davis  grew  continually  more 
confirmed  in  his  attitude  of  hostility  to  every 
proposition  of  the  President.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  least  generous 
critics  of  the  Administration  in  Congress.  He 
came  at  last  to  consider  the  President  as 
unworthy  of  even  respectful  treatment;  and 
Mr.  Seward,  in  the  midst  of  his  energetic 
and  aggressive  campaign  against  European 
unfriendliness,  was  continually  attacked  by  him 
as  a  truckler  to  foreign  powers  and  little  less 
than  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  President, 
however,  was  a  man  so  persistently  and  incor- 
rigibly just,  that  even  in  the  face  of  this  provo- 
cation he  never  lost  his  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Davis's  ability  nor  his  confidence  in  his  inher- 
ent good  intentions.  He  refused,  in  spite  of 
the  solicitations  of  most  of  his  personal  friends 
in  Maryland,  to  discriminate  against  the  faction 
headed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  making  appointments  to 
office  in  that  State ;  and  when,  during  an  im- 
portant campaign,  a  deputation  of  prominent 
supporters  of  the  Administration  in  Maryland 
came  to  Washington  to  denounce  Mr.  Davis 
for  his  outspoken  hostility  to  the  President,  say- 
ing that  such  a  course,  if  it  continued  un- 
checked, would  lose  Mr.  Lincoln  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State,  he  replied  : 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Davis  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  success  of  the  emancipation 
ticket  in  Maryland.  If  he  does  this,  I  care  nothing 
about  the  electoral  vote. 

In  the  preamble  to  his  bill  Mr.  Davis  ex- 
pressed, with  his  habitual  boldness  and  lucidity, 
his  fundamental  thesis  that  the  rebellious  States 
were  out  of  the  Union. 
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Whereas  [he  said],  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  are  a  public  enemy,  waging  an  unjust  war, 
whose  injustice  is  so  glaring  thai  they  have  no  right 
to  claim  the  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rights  of 
war  which  are  accorded  by  modern  usage  to  an  enemy 
who  has  the  right  to  consider  the  war  a  just  one  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  none  of  the  States  which,  by  a  regu- 
larly recorded  majority  of  its  citizens,  have  joined 
the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy  can  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  or  to  take  any  p.irt  in  the  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Union. 

This  seemed  to  Congress  too  trenchant  a 
sokition  of  a  constitutional  knot  which  was 
puzzUng  the  best  minds  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  preamble  was  rejected;  but  the  spirit 
of  it  breathed  in  every  section  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Davis's  design  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
which  the  President  had  already  begun  in 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  and  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  that  policy  to  other  Southern 
States.  The  bill  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  provisional  governor  in  each  of  the  States 
in  rebellion,  and  provided  that,  after  the  mih- 
tary  resistance  to  the  United  States  should 
have  been  suppressed  and  the  people  suffi- 
ciently returned  to  their  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  the  white  male  citizens 
of  the  State  should  be  enrolled,  and  when  a 
majority  of  them  should  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  should 
be  entitled  to  elect  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  reestablish  a  State  government.  The 
convention  was  required  to  insert  in  the  con- 
stitution three  provisions :  First,  to  prevent 
prominent  civil  or  military  officers  of  the  Con- 
federates to  vote  for  or  to  be  members  of  the  leg- 
islature or  governor;  second,  that  involuntary 
servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  persons  guaranteed  in  said  States ; 
third,  no  debt,  State  or  Confederate,  created 
by  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power 
shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
vention, and  its  ratification  by  the  electors 
of  the  State,  the  provisional  government  shall  so 
certify  to  the  President,  who,  after  obtaining 
the  assent  of  Congress,  shall  by  proclamation 
recognize  the  government  so  established,  and 
none  other,  as  the  constitutional  government 
of  the  State;  and  from  the  date  of  such  recog- 
nition, and  not  before,  congressmen  and  Pres- 
idential electors  may  be  elected  in  such  State. 
Pending  the  reorganization,  the  provisional 
governor  shall  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  State  Ijcfore  rebellion.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  emancipated  all  slaves  in  those 
States,  with  their  posterity,  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  courts  to  discharge 
them  on  habeas  corpus  if  restrained  of  their 
liberty  on  pretense  of  any  claim  to  service  or 


labor  as  slaves,  and  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  upon  the  persons  claiming 
them.  Another  section  declared  any  person 
hereafter  holding  any  important  office,  civil 
or  military,  in  the  rebel  service  not  to  be  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Davis  in  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  energy.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  declared  it  a  test  and  standard  of 
antislavery  orthodoxy ;  he  asserted  boldly  that 
Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  had  the  power 
to  revive  the  reign  of  law  in  all  that  territory 
which  through  rebellion  had  put  itself  outside 
of  the  law.  "  Until,"  he  said, "  Congress  recog- 
nizes a  State  government  organized  under  its 
auspices,  there  is  no  government  in  the  rebel 
States  except  the  authority  of  Congress."  The 
duty  is  imposed  on  Congress  to  administer 
civil  government  until  the  people  shall,  under 
its  guidance,  submit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  under  the  laws  which  it 
shall  impose  and  on  the  conditions  Congress 
may  require,  reorganize  a  republican  gov- 
ernment for  themselves  and  Congress  shall 
recognize  that  government.  He  declared  there 
was  no  indication  which  came  from  the  South, 
from  the  darkness  of  that  bottomless  pit,  that 
there  was  a  willingness  to  accept  any  terms 
that  even  the  Democrats  were  willing  to  offer ; 
he  believed  that  no  beginning  of  legal  and 
orderly  government  could  be  made  till  mili- 
tary opposition  was  absolutely  annihilated; 
that  there  were  only  three  ways  of  bringing 
about  a  reorganization  of  civil  governments. 
One  was  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  war  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prohibiting  slavery  everywhere  within 
its  Hmits :  that,  he  said,  "  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  should  consecrate  the  nation's 
triumph  " ;  but  this  measure  he  thought  involved 
infinite  difficulty  and  delay.  Though  it  met  his 
hearty  approval,  it  was  not  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  to  be  dealt  with.  The  next  plan  he  con- 
sidered was  that  of  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamation.  This  he  denounced  as  utterly 
lacking  in  all  the  guarantees  required : 

If,  in  any  manner  [he  said],  by  the  toleration  of 
martial  law,  Intely  proclaimed  the  fundamental  law, 
under  the  dictation  of  any  military  authority,  or 
under  the  prescriptions  of  a  provost-marshal,  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  government  shall  be  presented, 
represented  to  rest  on  the  votes  of  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  the  President  will  recognize  that,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  contravene  the  proclamation  of 
freedom  and  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Having  dismissed  both  of  these  plans  with 
brief  censure,  he  then  made  a  powerful  plea  for 
the  bill  he  had  refjorted.  He  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  : 

In  the  face  of  those  who  clamor  for  speedy  rec- 
ognition of  governments  tolerating  slavery,  that  the 
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safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  su- 
preme law  ;  that  their  will  is  tiie  supreme  rule  of 
law,  and  that  we  are  authorized  to  pronounce  their 
will  on  this  subject  ;  take  the  responsibility  to  say 
that  we  will  revise  the  judgments  of  our  ancestors; 
that  we  have  experience  written  in  blood  which 
they  had  not ;  that  we  tind  now,  what  they  darkly 
doubted,  that  slavery  is  really,  radically  inconsistent 
with  the  permanence  of  republican  governments, 
and  that  being  charged  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  on  our  conscience  and  judgment  to  guarantee, 
that  is,  to  continue,  maintain,  and  enforce,  if  it 
exists,  to  institute  and  restore  when  overthrown, 
republican  governments  throughout  the  broad  limits 
of  the  Republic,  we  will  v/eed  out  every  element  of 
their  policy  which  we  think  incompatible  with  its 
permanence  and  endurance. 

The  bill  was  extensively  debated.  It  was 
not  opposed  to  any  extent  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  House;  the  Democrats  were  left  to  make 
a  purely  partisan  opposition  to  it.  The  Presi- 
dent declined  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
debate,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-four  to  sixty-six.  It  was  called  up  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  who,  in  sup- 
porting it,  followed  very  much  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the 
House.  Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri,  believ- 
ing that  as  the  session  was  drawing  near  its  close 
there  was  no  time  to  discuss  a  measure  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  oftered  an  amend- 
ment simply  forbidding  the  States  in  insurrection 
to  castany  vote  for  electors  of  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  Congress  until  the  insurrection  in  such 
State  was  suppressed  or  abandoned,  and  its 
inhabitants  had  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  such 
returning  to  obedience  being  declared  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  issuedby  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Congress  hereafter  to  be  passed  author- 
izing the  same.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Brown 
was  adopted  by  a  bare  majority,  seventeen 
voting  in  favor  of  it  and  sixteen  against  it. 
Mr.  Sumner  tried  to  have  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  adopted  and  enacted  as  a  statute 
of  the  United  States,  but  this  proposition  was 
lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  House 
declined  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  and  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference, 
in  which  the  Senate  receded  from  its  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  went  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  session. 
Congress  was  to  adjourn  at  noon  on  the  Fourth 
of  July;  the  President  was  in  his  room  at  the 
Capitol  signing  bills,  which  were  laid  before  him 
as  they  were  brought  from  the  two  Houses. 
When  this  important  bill  was  placed  before 
him  he  laid  it  aside  and  went  on  with  the  other 
work  of  the  moment.  Several  prominent  mem- 
bers entered  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  over 
the  fate  of  the  bill.    Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Bout- 


well,  while  their  nervousness  was  evident,  re- 
frained from  any  comment.  Mr.  Chandler,  who 
was  unabashed  in  any  mortal  presence,  roundly 
asked  the  President  if  he  intended  to  sign  the 
bill.i  The  President  replied :  "  This  bill  has 
been  placed  before  me  a  few  moments  before 
Congress  adjourns.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  swallowed  in  that  way."  "  If 
it  is  vetoed,"  cried  Mr.  Chandler,  "  it  will  dam- 
age us  fearfully  in  the  North-west.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  one  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  reconstructed  States."  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 
"That  is  the  point  on  which  I  doubt  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  act."  "  It  is  no  more 
than  you  have  done  yourself,"  said  the  sena- 
tor. The  President  answered  :  "  I  conceive  that 
I  fnay  in  an  emergency  do  things  on  military 
grounds  which  cannot  be  done  constitution- 
ally by  Congress."  Mr.  Chandler,  express- 
ing his  deep  chagrin,  went  out,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, addressing  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  seated  with  him,  said  :  "  I  do  not  see 
how  any  of  us  now  can  deny  and  contradict 
what  we  have  always  said,  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  over  slavery  in  the 
States."  Mr.  Fessenden  expressed  his  entire 
agreement  with  this  view. 

I  have  even  had  my  doubts  [he  said]  as  to  the 
constitutional  efficacy  of  your  own  decree  of  eman- 
cipation, in  such  cases  where  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  actual  advance  of  the  army. 

The  President  said : 

This  bill  and  the  position  of  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  me,  in  asserting  that  the  insurrectionary 
States  are  no  longer  in  the  Union,  to  make  the  fatal 
admission  that  States,  whenever  they  please,  may 
of  their  own  motion  dissolve  their  connection  with 
the  Union.  Now  we  cannot  survive  that  admission, 
I  am  convinced.  If  that  be  true,  1  am  not  President ; 
these  gentlemen  are  not  Congress.  I  have  labori- 
ously endeavored  to  avoid  that  question  ever  since 
it  first  began  to  be  mooted,  and  thus  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  disturbance  in  our  own  councils,  it  was 
to  obviate  this  question  that  I  earnestly  favored  the 
movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery,  which  passed  the  Senate  and 
failed  in  the  House.  I  thought  it  much  better,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  restore  the  Union  without  the 
necessity  of  a  violent  quarrel  among  its  friends  as 
to  whether  certain  States  have  been  in  or  out  of  the 
Union  during  the  war — a  merely  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, and  one  unnecessary  to  be  forced  into  discussion. 

Although  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
agreed  with  the  President,  when,  a  i^w  minutes 
later,  he  entered  his  carriage  to  go  home,  he 
foresaw  the  importance  of  the  step  he  had  re- 
solved to  take  and  its  possibly  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  himself.  When  some  one  said 
to  him  that  the  threats  made  by  the  extreme 
radicals  had  no  foundation,  .and  that  people 
1  J.  H.,  Diary. 
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would  not  bolt  their  ticket  on  a  question  of 
metaphysics,  he  answered:  •'  If  tl>ey  choose  to 
make  a  point  upon  this,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  can  do  harai.  They  have  never  been 
friendly  to  me.  At  all  events,  I  must  keep  some 
consciousness  of  being  somewhere  near  right. 
I  must  keep  some  standard  or  principle  fixed 
within  myself" 

After  the  fullest  deliberation  the  President 
remained  by  his  first  impression  that  the  bill 
was  too  rigid  and  too  restrictive  in  its  provisions 
to  accomplish  the  work  desired.  He  had  all 
his  hfe  hated  formulas  in  government,  and  he 
beheved  that  the  will  of  an  intelligent  people, 
acting  fireely  under  democratic  institutions, 
could  best  give  shape  to  the  special  machinery 
under  which  it  was  to  be  governed ;  and,  in  tke 
wide  varietv  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  South,  he  held  it 
unwise  for  either  Congress  or  himself  to  pre- 
scribe anv  fixed  and  formal  method  by  which 
the  several  States  should  resume  their  practical 
legal  relations  with  the  Union.  Thinking  in 
this  way,  and  feehng  himself  unable  to  accept 
the  bill  of  Congress  as  the  last  word  of  recon- 
struction, and  yet  unwilling  to  reject  whatever 
of  practical  good  might  be  accomplished  by 
it,  he  resolved,  a  few  days  after  Congress  had 
adjourned,  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  people 
themselves  and  to  allow  them  their  choice  of 
all  the  methods  proposed  of  returning  to  their 
allegiance.  He  issued,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a 
proclamation  giving  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  Con- 
gress, reciting  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  passed,  and  going  on  to  say : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known  that  while  1  am  —  as  1  was  in  December 
last,  when  by  proclamation  I  propounded  a  plan  of 
restoration — unprepared  by  a  formal  approval  of 
this  bill  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any  single 
plan  of  restoration,  and  while  1  am  also  unprepared 
to  declare  that  the  free  State  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments, already  adopted  and  installed  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  shall  beset  aside  and  held  for  naught, 
thereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens 
who  have  set  up  the  same  as  to  further  effort,  or 
to  declare  a  constitutional  competency  in  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same 
time  sincerely  hoping  and  expecting  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolishing  slavery  throughout 
the  nation  may  be  adopted,  nevertheless,  lam  fully 
satisfied  wi:h  the  system  for  restoration  contained 
in  the  bill  as  one  very  proper  for  the  loyal  people 
of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it ;  and  that  1  am, 
and  at  all  times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  execu- 
tive aid  and  assistance  to  any  such  peopL-,  so  soon 
as  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  shall  have 
been  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof  shall  have  s  ifficiently  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Cons'itution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  cases  military  governors 
will  be  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  bill. 


The  refusal  of  the  President  to  sign  the  re- 
construction bill  caused  a  great  effervescence 
at  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Mr.  Chase, 
who  had  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  made  this 
entry  in  his  diar}' : 

The  President  pocketed  the  great  bill  providing 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  rebel  States  as  loyal 
States.  He  did  not  venture  to  veto,  and  so  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  It  was  a  condemnation  of  his  amnesty 
proclamation  and  of  his  general  policy  of  recon- 
struction, rejecting  the  idea  of  possible  reconstruc- 
tion with  slavery,  which  neither  the  President  nor 
his  chief  advisers  have,  in  my  opinion,  abandoned. 

This  entry,  made  by  Mr.  Chase  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  anger,  places  the  basest  con- 
struction upon  the  President's  action;  but 
this  sentiment  was  shared  by  not  a  few  of 
those  who  claimed  the  title  of  extreme  radicals 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Sumner  reported  a  feeling 
of  intense  indignation  against  the  President. 
Two  days  later  the  ex-Secretary  gleefully  re- 
ported, on  the  authority  of  Senator  Pomeroy, 
that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  iNIr. 
Lincoln,  which  had  been  much  exasperated 
by  the  pocketing  of  the  reconstruction  bill. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln,  disregarding  precedents, 
and  acting  on  his  lifelong  rule  of  taking  the 
people  into  his  confidence,  issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  8th  of  July,  it  was  received  by  each 
division  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  great  mass 
of  Republican  voters,  who  cared  little  for  the 
metaphysics  of  the  case,  accepted  his  procla- 
mation, as  they  had  accepted  that  issued  six 
months  before,  as  the  wisest  and  most  practi- 
cable method  of  handling  the  question;  but 
among  those  already  hostile  to  the  President, 
and  those  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom was  so  ardent  as  to  make  them  look  upon 
him  as  lukewarm,  the  exasperation  which  was 
already  excited  increased.  The  indignation 
of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Wade  at  seeing  their 
work  of  the  last  session  thus  brought  to  noth- 
ing could  not  be  restrained.  Mr.  Davis  pre- 
pared, and  both  of  them  signed  and  published 
on  the  5th  of  August,  a  manifesto,  the  most 
vigorous  in  attack  that  was  ever  directed 
against  the  President  from  his  own  party  dur- 
ing his  term.  The  grim  beginning  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  addressed  "  To  the  Supporters 
of  the  Government,"  is  in  these  terms  : 

We  have  read  without  surprise,  but  not  without 
indignation,  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
8th  of  July,  1804.  The  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion are  responsible  to  the  country  for  its  conduct; 
and  it  is  their  right  and  duty  tocheck  the  encroacii- 
ments  of  the  Executive  on  the  authority  of  Congress, 
and  to  require  it  to  confme  itself  to  its  proper  sphere. 

The  paper  went  on  to  narrate  the  history  of 
the  reconstruction  bill,  and  to  claim  that  its 
treatment  indicated  a  persistent  though  un- 
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avowed  purpose  of  the  President  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people  by  the  Executive  perversion 
of  the  Constitution,  They  insinuated  that  only 
the  lowest  personal  motives  could  have  dic- 
tated this  action : 

The  President  [they  saidj,  by  preventing  this 
bill  from  becoming  a  law,  holds  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  personal 
ambition.  .  .  .  If  electors  for  President  be  allowed 
to  be  chosen  in  either  of  those  States,  a  sinister 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  motives  wiiich  induced  the 
President  to  "  hold  for  naught"  the  will  of  Con- 
gress rather  than  his  governments  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas. 

They  ridiculed  the  President's  earnestly  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery  might  be  adopted  : 

We  curiously  inquire  on  what  his  expectation 
rests,  after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  recent  session  and  in  the  face  of  the  political 
complexion  of  more  than  enough  of  the  States  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  within  any 
reasonable  time;  and  why  he  did  not  indulge  his 
sincere  hopes  with  so  large  an  installment  of  the 
blessing  as  his  approval  of  the  bill  would  have 
secured  ? 

When  we  consider  that  only  a  few  months 
elapsed  before  this  beneficent  amendment  was 
adopted,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parative political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  critics.  The  fact  that  the  President  gave 
the  bill  of  Congress  his  approval  as  a  very 
proper  plan  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  States 
choosing  to  adopt  it  seemed  to  infuriate  the 
authors  of  the  bill :  they  say,  "  A  more  studied 
outrage  on  the  legislative  authority  of  the  people 
has  never  been  perpetrated."  At  the  close  of 
a  long  review  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
in  which  every  sentence  came  in  for  its  share 
of  censure  or  of  ridicule,  this  manifesto  con- 
cluded : 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  rash  and  fatal  act  of  the 
President — a  blow  at  the  friends  of  his  Administra- 
tion, at  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  at  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  government.  The  President  has 
greatly  presumed  on  the  forbearance  which  the 
supporters  of  his  Administration  have  so  long  prac- 
ticed, in  view  of  the  arduous  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  reckless  ferocityof  our  politi- 
cal opponents.  But  he  must  understand  that  our 
support  is  of  a  cause  and  not  of  a  man;  that  the 
authority  of  Congress  is  paramount  and  must  be  re- 
spected ;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Union  men  of 
Congress  will  not  submit  to  be  impeached  by  him 
of  rash  and  unconstitutional  legislation  ;  and  if  he 
wishes  our  support  he  must  contlne  himself  to  his 
executive  duties — toobey  and  to  execute,  not  make 
the  laws — to  suppress  by  arms  armed  rebellion, 
and  leave  political  reorganization  to  Congress,  if 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  fail  to  insist  on 
this  they  become  responsible  for  the  usurpations 
which  they  fail  to  rebuke,  and  are  justly  liable  to 
the    indignation  of  the   people  whose   rights  and 


security,  committed  to  their  keeping,  they  sacrifice. 
Let  them  consider  the  remedy  of  these  usurpations, 
and,  having  found  it,  fearlessly  execute  it. 


HORACE  Greeley's  peace  mission. 

Not  least  among  the  troubles  and  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  summer  of  1864  was  the  constant 
criticism  of  sincere  Republicans  who  were  im- 
patient at  what  they  considered  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  and  irritated  at  the  deliberation 
with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  weighed  every  impor- 
tant act  before  decision.  Besides  this,  a  feel- 
ing of  discouragement  had  taken  possession  of 
some  of  the  more  excitable  spirits,  which  induced 
them  to  give  ready  hospitality  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  peace.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Horace  Greeley,  who  in  personal  interviews, 
in  private  letters,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Tribune  "  repeatedly  placed  before  the  Presi- 
dent, with  that  vigor  of  expression  in  which 
he  was  unrivaled,  the  complaints  and  the  dis- 
contents of  a  considerable  body  of  devoted,  if 
not  altogether  reasonable.  Union  men.  The 
attitude  of  benevolent  criticism  which  he  Avas 
known  to  sustain  towards  the  Administration 
naturally  drew  around  him  a  certain  number 
of  adventurers  and  busybodies,  who  fluttered 
between  the  two  great  parties,  and  were  glad 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  prominent  men  on 
either  side  with  schemes  whose  only  real  ob- 
ject was  some  slight  gain  or  questionable  no- 
toriety tor  themselves.  A  person  who  called 
himself"  William  Cornell  Jewett  of  Colorado" 
had  gained  some  sort  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Greeley  by  alleging  relations  with  eminent 
Northern  and  Southern  statesmen.  He  was 
one  of  those  newspaper  laughing-stocks  who 
come  gradually  to  be  known  and  talked  about. 
He  wrote  interminable  letters  of  advice  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  to  JelTerson  Davis,  which  were 
never  read  nor  answered,  but  which,  printed 
with  humorous  comment  in  the  "  New  York 
Herald,"  were  taken  seriously  by  the  undis- 
criminating,  and  even  quoted  and  discussed  in 
the  London  papers.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley 
in  the  early  part  of  July  from  Niagara  Falls, 
and  appears  to  have  convinced  the  latter  that 
he  was  an  authorized  intermediary  from  the 
Confederate  authorities  to  make  propositions 
for  peace.  He  wrote  that  he  had  just  left 
George  N.  Sanders  of  Kentucky  on  the  Canada 
side. 

1  am  authorized  tostate  to  you  [he continued],  for 
our  use  only,  not  the  public,  that  two  ambassadors 
of  Davis  &  Co.  are  now  in  Canada  with  full  and 
complete  powers  tor  a  peace,  and  Mr.  Sanders  re- 
quests that  you  come  on  immediately  to  me  at  Cata- 
ract House  to  have  a  private  interview  ;  or,  if  you 
will  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  two 
friends,  they  will  come  and  meet  you.     He  says  the 
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whole    matter    can  be  consummated  by  me,  you, 
them,  and  President  Lincoln. 

This  letter  Avas  followed  the  next  day  by  a 
telegram  saying  : 

Will  you  come  here  ?  Parties  have  full  power. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  greatly  impressed  by  this 
communication.  The  inherent  improbabilities 
of  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him,  though  the 
antecedents  of  Sanders  were  scarcely  more 
reputable  than  those  of  Jewett.  He  sent  the 
letter  and  tlie  telegram  to  the  President,  inclosed 
in  a  letter  of  his  own,  the  perfervid  vehemence  of 
which  shows  the  state  of  excitement  he  was 
laboring  under.  He  refers  to  his  correspond- 
ent as  "  our  irrepressible  friend  Colorado  Jew- 
ett." He  admits  some  doubt  as  to  the  "  full 
powers,"  but  insists  upon  the  Confederate  de- 
sire for  peace. 

And  therefore  [he  says]  I  venture  to  remind  you 
that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country 
also  longs  for  peace ;  shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
fresh  conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  devastations, 
and  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood.  And  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  Government  and  its  promi- 
nent supporters  are  not  anxious  for  peace,  and  do 
not  improve  proftered  opportunities  to  achieve  it, 
is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  is  morally  certain,  un- 
less removed,  to  do  far  greater  in  the  approaching 
elections. 

He  then  rebukes  Mr.  Lincoln  for  not  having 
received  the  Stephens  embassy,  disapproves 
the  warlike  tone  of  the  Baltimore  platform, 
urges  the  President  to  make  overtures  for  peace 
in  time  to  affect  the  North  Carolina  elections, 
and  suggests  the  following  plan  of  adjustment: 
I.  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpet- 
ual. 2.  Slaver}^  is  utterly  and  forever  abolished 
throughout  the  same.  3.  A  complete  amnesty 
for  all  political  offenses.  4.  Payment  of  $400,- 
000,000  to  the  slave  States  pro  rata  for  their 
slaves.  5.  The  slave  States  to  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  total  population.  6.  A 
National  convention  to  be  called  at  once. 

The  letter  closes  with  this  impassioned 
appeal : 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  how  in- 
tently the  people  desire  any  peace  consistent  with 
the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how  joyously 
th.-y  would  hail  its  achievement  and  bless  its  au- 
thors. With  United  States  stocks  worth  but  forty 
cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  drafting  about  to 
commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers, 
can  this  be  wondered  at  ?  I  do  not  say  that  a  just 
peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 
But  I  do  say  that  a  frank  offer  by  you  to  the  insur- 
gents of  terms  which  the  impartial  will  say  ought  to 
be  accepted  will,  at  the  worst,  prove  an  immense 
and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause ; 
it  may  save  us  from  a  Northern  insurrection. 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  Greeley  again  urges  the 
President  to  invite  "  those  at  Niagara  to  ex- 


hibit their  credentials  and  submit  their  ulti- 
matum." 

Mr.  Lincoln  determined  at  once  to  take 
action  upon  this  letter.  He  had  no  faith  in 
Jewett's  story.  He  doubted  whether  the  em- 
bassy had  any  existence  except  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  Sanders  and  Jewett.  But  he  felt 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter,  while  he  did  not  doubt  his 
good  faith  ;  and  he  resolved  to  convince  him 
at  least,  and  perhaps  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
reproaches  they  were  casting  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  refusing  to  treat  with  the  rebels. 
That  there  might  be  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
pute in  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he 
arranged  that  the  witness  of  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  any  overtures  which  might  come 
from  the  South  should  be  Mr.  Greeley  him- 
self. He  answered  his  letter  at  once,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  saying  : 

If  you  can  find  any  person,  anywhere,  professing 
to  have  any  proposition  from  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else 
it  embraces,  say  to  him  he  may  come  to  me  with 
you,  and  that  if  he  really  brings  such  proposition 
he  shall  at  the  least  have  safe  conduct  with  the 
paper  (and  without  publicity,  if  he  chooses)  to  the 
point  where  you  shall  have  met  with  him.  The 
same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Mr.  Greeley  answered  this  letter  the  next  j 
day  in  evident  embarrassment.  The  President  ' 
had  surprised  him  by  his  frank  and  prompt 
acquiescence  in  his  suggestions.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  first  two  points  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
plan  of  adjustment  —  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery  —  as 
the  only  preliminary  conditions  of  negotiations 
upon  which  he  would  insist,  and  requested 
this  vehement  advocate  of  peace  to  bring  for- 
ward his  ambassadors.  Mr.  Greeley's  reply 
of  the  loth  seems  somewhat  lacking  both  in 
temper  and  in  candor.  He  thought  the  negotia- 
tors would  not  "open  their  budget"  to  him; 
repeated  his  reproaches  at  the  "rude  repulse  " 
of  Stephens ;  referred  again  to  the  importance 
of  doing  something  in  time  for  the  North 
Carolina  elections;  and  said  at  least  he  would 
try  to  get  a  look  into  the  hand  of  the  men  at 
Niagara,  though  he  had  "  little  heart  for  it." 
But  on  the  13th  he  wrote  in  a  much  more 
positive  manner.    He  said  : 

I  have  now  information,  on  which  I  can  rely, 
that  two  persons,  duly  commissioned  and  empow- 
ered to  negotiate  for  peace,  are  at  this  moment  not 
far  from  Niagara  Falls  in  Canada,  and  are  desirous 
of  conferring  with  yourself,  or  with  such  persons 
as  you  may  appoint  and  empower  to  treat  with  them. 
Their  names  (only  given  in  confidence)  are  Hon. 
Clement  C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi. 
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He  added  that  he  knew  nothing  and  had 
proposed  nothing  as  to  terms ;  that  it  seemed 
to  him  high  time  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
terminate  the  wholesale  slaughter.  He  hoped 
to  hear  that  the  President  had  concluded  to  act 
in  the  premises,  and  to  act  so  promptly  as  to 
do  some  good  in  the  North  Carolina  elections. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  whicli  was  \\rit- 
ten  four  days  after  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  fully 
authorized  to  bring  to  Washington  any  one 
he  could  find  empowered  to  treat  for  peace,  and 
which  yet  was  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
President's  unwillingness  to  do  the  very  thing 
he  had  already  done,  Mr.  Lincoln  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  a  correspondence  which  prom- 
ised to  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  by  sending 
an  aide-de-camp  to  New  York  to  arrange  in 
a  personal  interview  what  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conclude  by  mail.  On  the  15th  he  sent  Mr. 
Greeley  a  brief  telegram  expressing  his  disap- 
pointment, saying,  "  I  was  not  expecting  you 
to  send  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a  man  or 
men,"  and  announced  the  departure  of  a  mes- 
senger with  a  letter.  The  letter  was  of  the 
briefest.    It  merely  said  : 

Yours  of  the  13th  is  just  received,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  you  have  not  aheady  reached  here  with 
those  commissioners,  if  they  would  consent  to  come, 
on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of  the  gth  inst. 
Show  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come 
on  theterms  stated  in  former,  bring  them.  I  not  only 
intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace,  but  I  intend  that 
you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is  made. 

This  curt  and  peremptory  missive  was  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Greeley  by  Major  John  Hay  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th.  He  was  still  some- 
what reluctant  to  go ;  he  thought  some  one  not 
so  well  known  would  be  less  embarrassed  by 
public  curiosity;  but  said  finally  that  he  would 
start  at  once  if  he  could  be  given  a  safe  con- 
duct for  four  persons,  to  be  named  by  him. 
Major  Hay  communicated  this  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  received  the  required  order  in  reply. 
"  If  there  is  or  is  not  anything  in  the  affair," 
he  said,  "  I  wish  to  know  it  without  unneces- 
sary delay." 

The  safe  conduct  was  immediately  written 
and  given  to  Mr.  Greeley,  who  started  at  once 
for  Niagara.  It  provided  that  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Jacob  Thompson,  James  P.  Holcombe,  and 
George  N.  Sanders  should  have  safe  conduct 
to  Washington  in  company  with  Horace 
Greeley,  and  should  be  exempt  from  arrest  or 
annoyance  of  any  kind  from  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  during  their  journey.  Nothing 
was  said  by  Mr.  Greeley  or  by  Major  Hay  to 
the  effect  that  this  safe  conduct  modified  in 
any  respect  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
President's  letter  of  the  9th.  It  merely  carried 
into  effect  the  proposition  made  in  that  letter. 
On  arriving  at  Niagara,  Mr.  Greeley  placed 


himself  at  once  in  the  hands  of  Jewett,  who 
was  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  sent  by  him 
a  letter  addressed  to  Clay,  Thompson,  and 
Plolcombe,  in  which  he  said: 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  duly  accredited  from 
Richmond  as  the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  ;  that  you  desire  to  visit 
Washington  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  mission  ;  and 
that  you  further  desire  that  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders 
shall  accompany  you.  If  my  information  be  thus  far 
substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe  con- 
duct on  the  journey  proposed,  and  to  accompany 
you  at  the  earliest  time  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 

No  clearer  proof  can  be  given  than  is  af- 
forded in  this  letter  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  all  the  essential  facts 
appertaining  to  the  negotiation  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  As  it  turned  out,  he  had  been 
misinformed  even  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
embassy,  Jacob  Thompson  not  being,  and  not 
having  been,  in  company  with  the  others;  none 
of  them  had  any  authority  to  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity attributed  to  them ;  and,  worse  than  all 
this,  Mr.  Greeley  kept  out  of  view,  in  his  mis- 
sive thus  shot  at  a  venture,  the  very  conditions 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  imposed  in  his  letter 
of  the  9th  and  repeated  in  that  of  the  15th. 
Yet,  with  all  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them, 
Clay  and  Holcombe  felt  themselves  too  bare 
and  naked  of  credentials  to  accept  Mr.  Greeley's 
offer,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  answer 
that  they  had  not  been  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond, as  assumed  in  his  note.  They  made 
haste  to  say,  however,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  their  Government,  and  could 
easily  get  credentials,  or  other  agents  could  be 
accredited  in  their  place,  if  they  could  be  sent 
to  Richmond  armed  with  "  the  circumstances 
disclosed  in  this  correspondence."  It  is  incom- 
prehensible that  a  man  of  Mr.  Greeley's  ex- 
perience should  not  have  recognized  at  once 
the  purport  of  this  proposal.  It  simply  meant 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  take  the  initiative  in 
suing  the  Richmond  authorities  for  peace,  on 
terms  to  be  proposed  by  them.  The  essential 
impossibility  of  these  terms  was  not  apparent 
to  Mr.  Greeley ;  he  merely  saw  that  the  situ- 
ation was  somewhat  different  from  what  he  had 
expected,  and  therefore  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter,  promised  to  report  to  ^\'ash- 
ington  and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  and  then 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  substance  of 
what  Clay  and  Holcombe  had  written.  The 
President,  with  unwearied  patience,  drew  up  a 
final  paper,  which  he  sent  by  Major  Hay  to 
Niagara,  informing  Mr.  Greeley  by  telegraph 
that  it  was  on  the  way.  This  information  Mr. 
Greeley  at  once  sent  over  the  border,  with  many 
apologies  for  the  delay. 

Major  Hay  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  20th 
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of  Julv  with  a  paper  in  the  President's  own 
handwriting,  expressed  in  these  words : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  i8,  1864. 
To  vbom  it  m.ry  concern:  Any  proposition 
which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of 
slavery,  and  which  comes  by  and  with  an  authority 
that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  the 
United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by 
the  Executive  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  substantial 
and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers 
thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Greeley  had  aheady  begun  to  have 
some  impression  of  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself,  and  the  reading 
of  this  straightforward  document  still  further 
nettled  and  perplexed  him.  He  proposed  to 
bring  Jewett  into  conference;  this  Major  Hay 
declined.  He  then  refused  to  cross  the  river 
to  Clifton  unless  Major  Hay  would  accom- 
pany him,  and  himself  deliver  the  paper  to  the 
Confederate  emissaries.  They  therefore  went 
together  and  met  iMr.  Holcombe  in  a  private 
room  of  the  CHfton  House  (Mr.  Clay  being 
absent  for  a  day),  and  handed  him  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  After  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion they  separated,  Mr.  Greeley  returning  to 
New  York  and  INlajor  Hay  remaining  at 
Niagara  to  receive  any  answer  that  might  be 
given  to  the  letter.  Before  taking  the  train  Mr. 
Greeley  had  an  interview  with  Jewett,  unknown 
to  Major  Hay,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  au- 
thorized Jewett  to  continue  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative. Jewett  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
the  emissaries  with  this  fact,  informing  them 
of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Greeley,  of  "  his  re- 
gret at  the  sad  termination  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  made  by  the  President  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  convey  commissioners  to  Washington 
for  negotiations,  unconditionally,  and  that  Mr. 
Greeley  would  be  pleased  to  receive  their  an- 
swer "  through  him  (Jewett).  They  replied  to 
Jewett  with  mutual  compliments,  inclosing  a 
long  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  arraigning  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  alleged  breach  of  faith,  which 
Jewett  promptly  communicated  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  without  notice  to  Major 
Hay,  informing  him  afterwards  in  a  note  that 
he  did  this  by  way  of  revenging  the  slight  of 
the  preceding  day. 

In  giving  the  letter  of  the  rebel  emissaries 
to  the  press  instead  of  sending  it  to  its  proper 
destination,  Jewett  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  written.  It  formed  a  not  in- 
effective document  in  a  heated  political  cam- 
paign. It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  at 
this  day,  whether  Mr.  Greeley  ever  communi- 


cated to  Jewett  or  Sanders,  and  whether  they, 
in  their  constant  flittings  to  and  fro  over  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  ever  made  known  to  Clay 
and  Holcombe  the  conditions  of  negotiation 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  letters  of  the 
9th  and  15th  of  July.  At  all  events  they  pre- 
tended to  be  ignorant  of  any  such  conditions, 
and  assumed  that  the  President  had  sent  Mr. 
Greeley  to  invite  them  to  Washington  without 
credentials  and  without  conditions,  to  convey 
to  Richmond  his  overtures  of  peace.  They 
did  not  say  with  any  certainty  that  even  in 
that  event  his  overtures  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted, but  expressed  the  hope  that  in  case  the 
war  must  continue  there  might  "  have  been  in- 
fused into  its  conduct  something  more  of  the 
spirit  which  softens  and  partially  redeems  its 
brutalities."  They  then  went  on  to  accuse  the 
President  of  a  "  sudden  and  entire  change  of 
views,"  of  a  "  rude  withdrawal  of  a  courteous 
overture,"  of  "  fresh  blasts  of  war  to  the  bitter 
end " ;  attributing  this  supposed  change  to 
some  "  mysteries  of  his  cabinet "  or  some 
"  caprice  of  his  imperial  will."  They  plainly 
intimated  that  while  the  South  desired  peace, 
it  would  not  accept  any  arrangement  which 
bartered  away  its  self-government ;  and  in  con- 
clusion they  called  upon  their  fellow- Confed- 
erates to  strip  from  their  "  eyes  the  last  film  of 
delusion  "  that  peace  is  possible,  and  "  if  there 
were  any  patriots  or  Christians  "  in  the  North, 
they  implored  them  "  to  recall  the  abused 
authority  and  vindicate  the  outraged  civiliza- 
tion of  their  country." 

Even  this  impudent  and  uncandid  manifesto 
did  not  convince  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  had 
committed  an  error.  On  the  contrary,  he 
adopted  the  point  of  view  of  the  rebel  emissa- 
ries, and  contended  after  his  return  to  New 
York  that  he  regarded  the  safe  conduct  given 
him  on  the  i6th  of  July  as  a  waiver  by  the 
President  of  all  the  conditions  of  his  former 
letters.  Being  attacked  by  his  colleagues  of 
the  press  for  his  action  at  Niagara,  he  could 
only  defend  himself  by  implied  censure  of  the 
President,  and  the  discussion  grew  so  warm 
that  both  he  and  his  assailants  at  last  joined 
in  a  request  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  permit  the  pub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  between  them. 
This  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  vindicate  his  own  proceeding.  But 
he  rarely  looked  at  such  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  advantage,  and  he 
feared  that  the  passionate,  almost  despairing 
appeals  of  the  most  prominent  Republican 
editor  in  the  North  for  peace  at  any  cost 
would  deepen  the  gloom  in  the  public  mind 
and  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  Union 
cause.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
in  case  the  correspondence  should  be  pub- 
lished, to  omit  some  of  the  most  vehement 
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phrases  of  his  letters  and  those  in  which  he 
advocated  peace  negotiations  solely  for  poHti- 
cal  effect ;  at  the  same  time  he  invited  him  to 
come  to  Washington  and  talk  with  him  freely. 
Mr.  Greeley,  writing  on  the  8th  of  August, 
accepted  both  suggestions  in  principle,  but  he 
querulously  dechned  going  to  Washington  at 
that  time,  on  the  ground  that  the  President 
was  surrounded  by  his  "  bitterest  personal  ene- 
mies," and  that  his  going  would  only  result  in 
further  mischief,  as  at  Niagara.  "  I  will  gladly 
go,"  he  continued,  "  whenever  I  feel  a  hope 
that  their  influence  has  waned."  Then,  unable 
to  restrain  himself,  he  broke  out  in  new  and 
severe  reproaches  against  the  President  for 
not  having  received  Mr.  Stephens,  for  not 
having  sent  a  deputation  to  Richmond  to  ask 
for  peace  after  Vicksburg,  for  not  having  taken 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  at  their  word,  and 
sent  "  three  of  the  biggest  of  them  as  commis- 
sioners to  see  what  kind  of  a  peace  they  could 
get."  He  referred  once  more  to  Niagara,  and 
said  magnanimously,  "  Let  the  past  go  "  ;  but 
added  the  stern  admonition,  "  Do  not  let  this 
month  pass  without  an  earnest  effort  for  peace." 
He  held  out  a  hope  that  if  the  President  would 
turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways  he  would  still 
help  him  makepeace;  but  for  the  time  being, 
"  knowing  who  are  nearest  you,"  he  gave  him 
up.  The  only  meaning  this  can  have  is  simply. 
Dismiss  Seward  from  your  Cabinet  and  do  as  I 
tell  you,  and  then  perhaps  I  can  save  your 
Administration. 

The  next  day,  having  received  another  tele- 
gram from  the  President,  who,  regardless  of 
his  own  dignity,  was  still  endeavoring  to  con- 
ciliate and  convince  him,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote 
another  letter,  which  we  shall  give  more  fully 
than  the  rest,  to  show  in  what  a  dangerous 
frame  of  mind  was  the  editor  of  the  most  im- 
portant organ  of  public  opinion  in  the  North. 
He  begins  by  refusing  to  telegraph,  "  since  I 
learned  by  sad  experience  at  Niagara  that  my 
dispatches  go  to  the  War  Department  before 
reaching  you." 

I  fear  that  my  chance  for  usefuhiess  has  passed. 
I  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  American 
people,  North  and  South,  are  anxious  for  peace  — 
peace  on  almost  any  terms  —  and  utterly  sick  of 
human  slaughter  and  devastation.  I  know  that,  to 
the  general  eye,  it  now  seems  that  the  rebels  are 
anxious  to  negotiate  and  that  we  refuse  their  ad- 
vances. I  know  that  if  this  impression  be  not 
removed  we  shall  be  beaten  out  of  sight  next  No- 
vember. I  firmly  believe  that,  were  the  election  to 
take  place  to-morrow,  the  Democratic  majority  in 
this  State  and  Pennsylvania  would  amount  to 
100,000,  and  that  we  should  lose  Connecticut  also. 
Now  if  the  rebellion  can  be  crushed  before  Novem- 
ber it  will  do  to  ^o  on  ;  if  not,  we  are  rushing  to 
certain  ruin. 

What,  then,  can  1  do  in  Washington  ?  Your  trusted 
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advisers  nearly  all  think  I  ought  to  go  to  Fort  La- 
fayette for  what  1  have  done  already.  Seward 
wanted  me  sent  there  for  my  brief  conference  with 
M.  Mercier.  The  cry  has  steadilybeen,  No  truce  !  No 
armistice!  No  negotiation  !  No  mediation  !  Noth- 
ing but  surrender  at  discretion  !  1  never  heard  of 
such  fatuity  before.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
history.  It  must  result  in  disaster,  or  all  experience 
is  delusive. 

Now  1  do  not  know  that  a  tolerable  peace  could 
be  had,  but  I  believe  it  might  have  been  last  month  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  I  know  that  an  honest,  sincere 
effort  for  it  would  have  done  us  immense  good. 
And  I  think  no  Government  fighting  a  rebellion 
should  ever  close  its  ears  to  any  proposition  the 
rebels  may  make. 

I  beg  you,  implore  you,  to  inaugurate  or  invite 
proposals  for  peace  forthwith.  And  in  case  peace 
cannot  now  be  made  consent  to  an  armistice  for 
one  year,  each  party  to  retain  unmolested  all  it  now 
holds,  but  the  rebel  ports  to  be  opened.  Meantime 
let  a  national  convention  be  held,  and  there  will 
surely  be  no  more  war  at  all  events. 


In  a  letter  of  the  nth  of  August,  Mr. 
Greeley  closed  this  extraordinary  correspond- 
ence by  insisting  that  if  his  letters  were  pub- 
lished they  should  be  printed  entire.  This  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  veto  upon  their 
publication.  He  could  not  afford,  for  the  sake 
of  vindicating  his  own  action,  to  reveal  to 
the  country  the  despondency  —  one  might  al- 
most say  the  desperation  —  of  one  so  promi- 
nent in  Republican  councils  as  the  editor  of 
the  "  Tribune."  The  spectacle  of  this  veteran 
journalist,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing controversial  writer  on  the  antislavery  side, 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  peace,  and 
frantically  denouncing  the  Government  for 
refusing  to  surrender  the  contest,  would  have 
been,  in  its  effect  upon  public  opinion,  a  dis- 
aster equal  to  the  loss  of  a  great  battle.  The 
President  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr.  Greeley 
also,  and  was  unwilling  to  injure  him  and  his 
great  capacities  for  usefulness  by  publishing 
these  ill-considered  and  discouraging  utter- 
ances. His  magnanimity  was  hardly  appreci- 
ated. Mr.  Greeley,  in  this  letter  of  the  nth 
of  August,  and  afterwards,  insisted  that  the 
President  had  in  his  letter  and  his  dispatch  of 
the  15th  of  July  changed  his  ground  from  that 
held  in  his  letter  of  the  9th,  which  ground,  he 
asserted,  was  again  shifted  in  his  paper  "  To 
whom  it  may  concern."  This  was  of  course 
wholly  without  foundation.  The  letter  of 
the  9th  authorized  Mr.  Greeley  to  bring  to 
Washington  any  one  "  professing  to  have  any 
proposition  from  Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing, 
for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  abandonment  of  slavery " ;  the 
letter  of  tlie  isth  repeats  the  offer  contained  in 
that  of  the  9th,  saying,  "  SItow  that  and  this 
to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the  terms 
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stated  in  former,  bring  them."  The  next  day 
Major  Hay  gave  Mr.  Greeley  a  formal  safe 
conduct  for  himself  and  party,  and  neither 
of  them  thought  of  it  as  nullifying  the  Presi- 
dent's letters.  Indeed,  Mr.  Greeley's  sole  pre- 
posterous justification  for  his  claim  that  his 
safe  conduct  superseded  the  President's  in- 
structions was  that  Major  Hay  did  not  say  that 
it  did  not. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that, 
seeing  the  temper  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  re- 
garded the  transaction,  he  dropped  the  matter 
and  submitted  in  silence  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected  by  reason  of 
it.  The  correspondence  preceding  the  Niagara 
conference  was  not  published  until  after  the 
President's  death ;  that  subsequent  to  it  sees 
the  light  for  the  first  time  in  these  pages.  The 
public,  having  nothing  of  the  record  except  the 
impudent  manifesto  of  Clay  and  Holcombe,  the 
foolish  chatter  of  Jewett,  and  such  half-state- 
ments as  Mr.  Greeley  chose  to  make  in  answer 
to  the  assaults  of  his  confreres  of  the  press, 
judged  Mr.  Lincoln  unjustly.    Some  thought 


he  erred  in  giving  any  hearing  to  the  rebels; 
some  criticized  his  choice  of  a  commissioner; 
and  the  opposition  naturally  made  the  most 
of  his  conditions  of  negotiation,  and  accused 
him  of  embarking  in  a  war  of  extermination  in 
the  interest  of  the  negro. ^  So  that  this  well- 
meant  effort  of  the  President  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  possibilities  of  peace  through  negoti- 
ation, or,  failing  that,  to  convince  the  represen- 
tative of  a  large  body  of  Republicans  of  his 
willingness  to  do  all  he  could  in  that  direction, 
resulted  only  in  putting  a  keener  edge  upon 
the  criticisms  of  his  supporters,  and  in  arming 
his  adversaries  with  a  weapon  which  they  used, 
after  their  manner,  among  the  rebels  of  the 
border  States  and  their  sympathizers  in  the 
North.  Nevertheless,  surveying  the  whole 
transaction  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  act  of  his  in  re- 
lation to  it  was  lacking  in  wisdom,  or  how  it 
could  have  been  changed  for  the  better.  Cer- 
tainly every  step  of  the  proceeding  was  marked 
with  his  usual  unselfish  sincerity  and  magna- 
nimity to  friend  and  to  foe. 
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diers;  but  at  some  of  the  irksome  tasks,  like  Fe    Railroad.    In  the    far  distance  the  train 

standing  sentry,  they  do  not  come  out  strong,  came  rushing  up  the  track,  and  as  it  stopped 

They  are  not  often  used  for  that  purpose,  how-  I  boarded  it.    As  I  settled  back  in  the   soft 

ever,  it  being  found  that  Indians  do  not  ap-  cushions  of  the  sleeping-car  I  looked  at  my 

preciate  military  forms  and  ceremonies.  dirty  clothes  and  did  not  blame  the  negro  por- 

Having  seen  all  that  I  desired,  I  procured  ter  for  regarding  me  with  the  haughty  spirit 

passage  in  the  stage  to  a  station  on  the  Santa  of  his  class. 

Frederic  Remington. 


SOMETHING    WRONG. 

OLD,  old  Earth  !  what  have  iv?"  to  do 
With  a  June  in  your  heart  ever  fresh  and  new  ? 
The  poets  sing,  as  of  very  truth. 
That  June  dwells  alone  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
And  here  you  are  in  your  eons.  Earth, 
With  as  sweet  a  June  as  you  had  at  birth. 

And  God !  He  is  ages  and  ages  older! 

And  the  love  of  age  is  paler,  colder  — 

The  poets  sing,  as  of  very  truth  — 

Than  the  love  that  springs  in  the  heart  of  youth ; 

So  he  cannot  love,  if  the  songs  run  true, 

As  he  did  when  he  shaped  and  fashioned  you, 

Yet  here  you  are,  with  your  June  as  fair 

As  the  first  that  gladdened  our  parent  pair ! 

Ah !  there  's  something  wrong  with  the  poets'  song. 
Or  the  hearts  that  to  God  and  his  earth  belong. 

Julia  G.  Skiuiier. 


ACROSS   THE    FIELDS    TO    ANNE. 

From  Stratford-on-Avon  a  lane  runs  westward  through  the  fields  a  mile  to  the  little  village  of  Shottery, 
in  which  is  the  cottage  of  Anne  Hathaway,  Shakspere's  sweetheart  and  wife. 


HOW  often  in  the  summer- tide. 
His  graver  business  set  aside. 
Has  stripling  Will,  the  thoughtful-eyed. 
As  to  the  pipe  of  Pan 
Stepped  blithesomely  with  lover's  pride 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne ! 

It  must  have  been  a  merry  mile, 
This  summer  stroll  by  hedge  and  stile. 
With  sweet  foreknowledge  all  the  while 
How  sure  the  pathway  ran 
To  dear  delights  of  kiss  and  smile, 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

The  silly  sheep  that  graze  to-day, 

I  wot,  they  let  him  go  his  way. 

Nor  once  looked  up,  as  who  should  say 

"  It  is  a  seemly  man." 

For  many  lads  went  wooing  aye 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 


The  oaks,  they  have  a  wiser  look ; 
Mayhap  they  whispered  to  the  brook  : 
"  The  world  by  him  shall  yet  be  shook, 
It  is  in  nature's  plan  ; 
Though  now  he  fleets  like  any  rook 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne." 

And  I  am  sure,  that  on  some  hour 
Coquetting  soft  'twixt  sun  and  shower, 
He  stooped  and  broke  a  daisy-flower 
With  heart  of  tiny  span, 
And  bore  it  as  a  lover's  dower 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

While  from  her  cottage  garden-bed 
She  plucked  a  jasmine's  goodlihede, 
To  scent  his  jerkin's  brown  instead  ; 
Now  since  that  love  began. 
What  luckier  swain  than  he  who  sped 
Acro-ss  the  fields  to  Anne  ? 


The  winding  path  whereon  I  pace. 

The  hedgerows  green,  the  summer's  grace, 

Are  still  before  me  face  to  face  ; 

Methinks  I  almost  can 

Turn  poet  and  join  the  singing  race 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne  ! 
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Richard  E.  Burton. 
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^HE  Democratic  managers 
had  called  the  National 
Convention  of  their  party  to 
meet  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1S64,  but  after  the  nomination 
of  Fremont  at  Cleveland  and 
of  Lincoln  at  Baltimore  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  postpone  it  to  a  later  date,  in  the  hope  that 
something  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
arise  to  the  advantage  of  the  opposition.  It 
appeared  for  awhile  as  if  this  manoeuvre  were 
to  be  successful.  As  a  vessel  shows  its  finest 
sailing  qualities  against  a  head  wind,  so  the 
best  political  work  is  always  done  in  the  face 
of  severe  opposition ;  and  as  the  Republican 
partv  had  as  yet  no  enemy  before  it,  the  canvass, 
during  its  first  months,  seemed  stricken  with 
languor  and  apathy.  The  mihtary  situation 
•was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  terrible  fighting 
in  the  Wilderness,  succeeded  by  Grant's  flank 
movement  to  the  left,  and  the  culmination 
of  the  campaign  in  the  horrible  slaughter  at 
Cold  Harbor,  had  profoundly  shocked  and 
depressed  the  country.  The  movement  upon 
Petersburg,  so  far  without  decisive  results,  had 
contributed  little  of  hope  or  encouragement ; 
the  campaign  of  Sherman  in  Georgia  gave  as 
yet  no  positive  assurance  of  the  brilliant  result 
it  afterwards  attained ;  the  Confederate  raid 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  was 
the  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  exasperation. 
This  untoward  state  of  things  in  the  field  of 
military  operations  found  its  exact  counterpart 
in  the  jjolitical  campaign.  Several  circum- 
stances contributed  to  divide  and  discourage 
the  Administration  party.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chase,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  had  seemed, 
to  not  a  few  leading  Republicans  at  the  North, 
as  a  presage  of  disintegration  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Greeley's  mission  to  Niagara  Falls, 
in  sj>itc  of  the  wise  and  resolute  attitude  taken 
by  the  President  in  relation  to  peace  negotia- 
tions, had  unsettled  and  troubled  the  minds 
of  many.  The  Democratic  party,  not  having 
a.s  yet  appointed  a  candidate  nor  formulated 
a  platform,  were  free  to  devote  all  their  leisure 


to  attacks  upon  the  Administration;  and  the 
political  fusillade  continued  with  great  energy 
through  the  summer  months.  The  Republic- 
ans were  everywhere  on  the  defensive,  having 
no  objective  point  of  attack  in  the  opposite 
lines.  The  rebel  emissaries  in  Canada,  being 
in  thorough  concert  with  the  leading  peace 
men  of  the  North,  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  not  with- 
out success.    Mr.  Davis  says  of  this  period : 

Political  developments  at  the  North  favored  the 
adoption  of  some  action  that  might  influence  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  the  hostile  section.  The  aspect 
of  the  peace  party  was  quite  encouraging,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  real  issue  to  be  decided  in  the  Pres- 
idential election  in  that  year  was  the  continuance 
or  cessation  of  the  war. 2 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  between 
this  view  of  Mr.  Davis  and  that  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  place.  Referring  to  the 
emissaries  at  Niagara  Falls  and  their  interest 
in  the  Chicago  convention,  and  also  to  the 
expressions  used  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities in  their  conversation  with  Jaquess,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  "  The  Presidential  contest  is 
between  a  Union  and  a  Disunion  candidate, 
disunion  certainly  following  the  success  of  the 
latter!  "3 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  rebel  commission  in  Canada,  claims 
that  the  results  of  the  Niagara  Falls  confer- 
ence were  the  source  of  such  encouragement  to 
the  peace  party  as  to  lead  them  to  give  up 
their  half-formed  project  of  insurrection  in  the 
North-west  in  the  hope  of  defeating  Lincoln 
at  the  polls.  In  the  midst  of  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances  the  manifesto  of  Wade  and 
Davis  came  to  add  its  depressing  influence  to 
the  general  gloom.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
this  action  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  Re- 
publicans in  either  house  of  Congress  would 
result  in  a  serious  defection  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  though  in  the  end  the  effect  of  the 
demonstration  jjroved  inconsiderable. 

General  McClellan  had  before  this  time 
become  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  North.    It  is  true  he  was 


2  Davis,"  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States,"         3  Lincoln  to  Wakeman,  July  25,  1864.    Unpublished 
VoL  II.,  p.  611.  M.S. 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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not  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
in  most  of  the  Western  States,  but  in  the  pow- 
erful States  of  the  seaboard,  and  especially  in 
the  large  cities,  he  was  the  only  person  indi- 
cated by  popular  consent  among  the  opposi- 
tion as  the  antagonist  of  Lincoln  in  the  Presi- 
dential canvass.  His  attitude  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  grave  preoccupation,  not  only  to 
most  of  the  leading  Republicans,  but  even  to 
the  President  himself  I'here  have  been,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  many  conthcting  stories  in 
regard  to  the  overtures  made  to  him  during 
this  summer ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
they  were  all  the  voluntary  acts  of  over-anx- 
ious friends  of  the  President,  and  made  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  1863,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Union  cause  if  General 
McClellan  would  take  a  prominent  part  in  a 
great  war  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York. 
With  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent he  approached  the  general  with  this  pur- 
pose ;  he  even  suggested  to  him  that  the  result 
might  be  the  organization  of  a  movement  to 
make  him  the  Union  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. We  learn  from  Mr.  Weed  that  General 
McClellan  at  first  gave  a  favorable  hearing  to 
the  proposition,  but  at  the  last  moment  with- 
drew his  consent  to  preside  at  the  meeting  in 
a  letter  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  am  clear  in  the 
conviction  that  the  policy  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  should  be  one  looking  not 
only  to  military  success,  but  also  to  ultimate 
reunion,  and  that  it  should  consequently  be 
such  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  Union- 
loving  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be,  as  far 
as  compatible  with  military  necessity."  1  The 
chance  of  identifying  himself  with  the  Union 
party  thus  passed  away ;  later  in  the  season  he 
came  out  in  favor  of  the  candidates  of  the  peace 
faction  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  attempt  made  in  July,  1864,  by  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  the  elder,  to  induce  McClel- 
lan to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  caused  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  gossip  at  the  time,  and  led  to  such 
misstatements  and  exaggerations  that  Mr.  Blair 
afterwards  published  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  action. 2  This  venerable  gentleman, 
sharing  in  the  apprehension  entertained  by 
many  as  to  the  divisions  and  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  Union  party,  went  to  New  York 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  "  to  make  an  effort  at 
conciliation."  "  I  went  on  this  errand,"  said 
Mr.  Blair,  "  without  consulting  the  President, 
without  giving  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
slightest  intimation  of  my  object,  and,  of  course, 
without  his  authority.  I  apprised  no  one  but 
my  son."    He   first   called   upon   the   leading 

1  T.  W.  iJarnes,  "The  Life  of  Thurlow  Weed,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  429. 


editors  of  the  city.  Mr.  Bryant,  though  dis- 
contented with  the  Administration,  considered 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  abatements,  the  only 
man  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  the  defense 
of  the  Union.  Mr.  Greeley  assured  Mr.  Blair 
that  "  his  best  efforts  would  not  be  wanting  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  country  through  the 
reelection  of  the  President  "  ;  Mr.  Bennett  of 
the  "  Herald  "  gave  his  ultimatum  in  a  "  raucle 
Scotch  accent "  —  "  Tell  him  to  restore  McClel- 
lan to  the  army  and  he  will  carry  the  election 
by  default."  Through  Mr.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow, 
Mr.  Blair  had  a  long  and  intimate  conversa- 
tion with  General  McClellan.  He  began  by 
staring  distincriy  to  him  that  he  had  not  come 
from  Mr.  Lincoln;  that  he  had  no  authority 
or  even  consent  from  him  to  make  representa- 
tions or  overtures  of  any  sort.  He  then  urged 
him,  with  the  privilege  of  age  and  long  friend- 
ship, to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chicago 
convention,  saying  that  if  he  accepted  their 
nomination  he  would  be  defeated.  He  pictured 
to  him  the  dismal  fate  that  awaits  defeated  can- 
didates; he  urged  him  to  make  himself  the 
inspiring  center  and  representative  of  the  loyal 
Democrats  of  the  North  by  wriring  a  letter  to 
Lincoln  asking  to  be  restored  to  service  in  the 
army,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  did 
not  seek  it  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  Presidential  nomination.  "  In  case  the 
President  should  refuse  this  request,"  said  Mr. 
Blair,  "  he  would  then  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences."  General  McClellan  received 
this  well-meant  advice  in  his  customary  manner. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  Mr.  Blair's  opening  statement 
that  this  overture  was  without  the  approval 
or  privity  of  the  President.  It  no  doubt  seemed 
to  him  a  political  trick  to  induce  him  to  de- 
cline the  nomination  of  which  he  was  already 
certain.  He  listened  with  his  habitual  courtesy 
and  answered  with  his  habitual  indecision.  He 
disclaimed  any  desire  for  the  Presidential  can- 
didacy; he  thanked  Mr.  Blair  for  his  friendly 
suggesrions ;  he  said  he  would  give  them  deep 
consideration ;  that  he  was  called  to  the  coun- 
try to  see  a  sick  child  and  regretted  that  he 
could  not  talk  with  him  again.  Mr.  Blair 
came  back  from  his  useless  mission  and  re- 
peated to  Mr.  Lincoln  what  he  had  done, 
adding  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  would  write  to  him.  The 
President  '•  neither  expressed  approval  nor  dis- 
approbation," says  Mr.  Blair  in  his  letter,  "  but 
his  manner  was  as  courteous  and  kind  as  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  had  been." 

The  political  situation  grew  darker  through- 
out the  summer.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of 
August,  the    general    gloom    and    depression 

2  Letter  of  F.  P.  Blair,  dated  Oct.  5,  1864,  in  the 
"National  Intelligencer." 
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enveloped  the  President  himself.  The  Demo- 
crats had  not  yet  selected  their  candidate  nor 
opened  their  campaign.  As  in  the  field  of 
theology  there  is  no  militant  virtue  unless  there 
is  an  active  evil  to  oppose,  so  in  that  of  politics 
a  party  without  an  organized  opposition  appears 
to  drop  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight.  To  use 
Mr.  Lincoln's  words :  "At  this  period  we  had 
no  adversary  and  seemed  to  have  no  friends." 
For  a  moment  he  despaired  of  the  success  of 
the  Union  party  in  the  coming  election.  He 
was  not  alone  in  this  impression.  It  was  shared 
bv  his  leading  friends  and  counselors.  So  ex- 
perienced and  astute  a  politician  as  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed  wrote  on  the  2 2d  of  August : 

When,  ten  days  since,  Itold  Mr.  Lincohi  that  his  re- 
election wasan  impossibility,  I  also  told  him  thatthe 
information  woukisoon  come  to  him  through  other 
channels.  It  has  doubtless  ere  this  reached  him.  At 
any  rate  nobody  here  doubts  it,  nor  do  1  see  anybody 
from  other  States  who  authorizes  the  slightest  hope 
of  success.  Mr.  Raymond,  who  has  just  left  me,  says 
that  unless  some  prompt  and  bold  step  be  taken  all 
is  lost.  The  people  are  wild  for  peace.  They  are 
told  that  the  President  will  only  listen  to  terms  of 
peace  on  condition  that  slavery  be  abandoned.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Raymond  thinks  that  commissioners  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  Richmond  offering  to  treat  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  Union.  That  something  should 
lie  done  and  promptly  done  to  give  the  Administra- 
tion a  chance  for  its  life  is  certain.! 

Mr.  Lincoln's  action  in  this  conjuncture  was 
most  original  and  characteristic.  Feeling  that 
the  campaign  was  going  against  him,  he  made 
up  his  mind  deliberately  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  and  unwilling  to  leave  his  reso- 
lution to  the  chances  of  the  changed  mood 
which  might  follow  in  the  natural  exasperation 
of  defeat,  he  resolved  to  lay  down  for  himself 
the  course  of  action  demanded  by  his  present 
conviction  of  duty.  He  wrote  on  the  23d  of 
August  the  following  memorandum : 

This  morning,  as  for  several  days  past,  it  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  Administration  will 
not  be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so 
cooperate  with  the  President-elect  as  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration  ; 

1  Weed  to  Seward,  August  22.    MS. 

2  Copied  from  the  MS. 

3  We  copy  from  the  MS.  diary  of  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's secretaries  under  date  of  November  11,  1864, 
the  following  passage  relating  to  this  incident :  "At 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to-day  the  President  took 
out  a  paper  from  his  desk  and  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  do 
yon  remember  last  summer  I  asked  you  all  to  sign 
your  names  to  the  back  of  a  paper  of  which  I  did  not 
show  you  the  inside  ?  This  is  it.  Now,  Mr.  Hay,  see  if 
you  can  open  this  without  tearing  it.'  lie  had  pasted  it 
up  in  so  singular  a  style  that  it  required  some  cutting  to 
get  it  open.  He  then  read  this  memorandum  [given  in 
the  text  above].  The  President  said  :  '  You  will  remem- 
Ijer  that  this  was  written  at  the  time,  six  days  l>efore  the 
Chicago  nominating  convention,  when  as  yet  we  had 
no  adversary  and  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  I  then 
solemnly  resolved  on  the  course  of  action  indicated  in 


as  he  will  have  secured  his  election  on  such  ground 
that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it  afterwards. 2 

He  then  folded  and  pasted  the  sheet  in  such 
manner  that  its  contents  could  not  be  read,  and 
as  the  Cabinet  came  together  he  handed  this 
paper  to  each  member  successively,  requesting 
them  to  write  their  names  across  the  back  of  it. 
In  this  peculiar  fashion  he  pledged  himself  and 
the  Administration  to  accept  loyally  the  antici- 
pated verdict  of  the  people  against  him,  and 
to  do  the  utmost  to  save  the  Union  in  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  term  of  office.  He  gave  no 
intimation  to  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  nature  of  the  paper  they  had  signed  until 
after  his  triumphant  reelection.^ 

The  Democratic  convention  was  finally 
called  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  the  29th  of 
August.  Much  was  expected  from  the  strength 
and  the  audacity  which  the  peace  party  in  the 
North-west  had  recently  displayed,  and  the  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  actually 
chosen  by  rebel  emissaries  in  Canada  and  their 
agents  in  the  Western  States  for  an  outbreak 
which  should  effect  that  revolution  in  the  North- 
west which  was  the  vague  and  chimerical  dream 
that  had  been  so  long  cherished  and  caressed 
in  Richmond  and  Toronto. 

About  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress the  Democratic  members  of  that  body 
issued  an  address  to  their  party,  which,  when 
read  after  twenty-five  years,  shows  how  blinded 
by  partisan  passion  these  intelligent  and  well- 
meaning  gentlemen,  neither  better  nor  worse 
in  most  respects  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  had  become.  They  charged  in  effect 
that  there  were  only  two  classes  of  people  sup- 
porting the  Government — those  who  were  mak- 
ing money  out  of  the  war,  and  the  Radical  abo- 
litionists ;  and  they  called  upon  the  indefinite 
abstraction  which  they  named  "  the  country  " 
to  throw  out  of  office  the  administration  of  a 
Government  under  favor  of  which  these  two 
classes  of  men  "  nestle  in  power  and  gratify 
their  unholy  greed  and  their  detestable  pas- 
sions." The  party  of  the  Union — that  is  to  say, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country — is 

this  paper.  I  resolved  in  case  of  the  election  of  General 
McClellan,  being  certain  that  he  would  be  the  candi- 
date, that  I  would  see  him  and  talk  matters  over  with 
him.  I  would  say,  "  General,  the  election  has  demon- 
strated that  you  are  stronger,  have  more  influence  with 
the  American  people,  than  I.  Now  let  us  together,  you 
with  your  influence  and  I  with  all  the  executive  power 
of  the  Government,  try  to  save  the  country.  You  raise 
as  many  troops  as  you  possibly  can  for  this  final  trial, 
and  I  will  devote  all  my  energies  to  assist  and  finish 
the  war."  ' 

"  Seward  said,  'And  the  general  would  have  answered 
you,  "  Yes,  yes  "  ;  and  the  next  day  when  you  saw  him 
again  and  pressed  these  views  upon  him  he  would 
have  said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  and  so  on  forever,  and  would 
have  done  nothing  at  all.' 

"'At  least,'  said  Lincoln,'!  should  have  done  my 
duty  and  have  stood  clear  before  my  own  conscience.'  " 
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called  in  this  address  "  a  nightmare  of  corrup- 
tion and  fanaticism  which  is  pressing  out  its 
very  existence."  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  tliis  singular  document  is  its  assumption 
that  the  people  who  were  trying  to  save  the 
Union  and  to  reestablish  its  authority  were  in- 
fluenced only  by  sentimental  doctrines  and 
the  ^vild  passions  of  fury  and  vengeance.  "  We 
do  not  decry  theory,"  these  congressmen 
gravely  said;  "  but  we  assert  that  statesmanship 
is  concerned  mainly  in  the  domain  of  the 
practical,  and  that  in  the  present  imperfect  con- 
dition of  human  aftairs  it  is  obliged  to  modify 
general  ideas  and  adapt  them  to  existing  con- 
ditions." They  called  upon  the  country  to 
sustain  this  calm  and  philosophic  view  of  the 
functions  of  statesmanship,  "to  bring  the  sound 
elements  of  society  to  the  surface,"  to  "  purge 
the  body  politic  of  its  unhealthy  elements," 
and  to  substitute  in  places  of  public  trust  "just 
and  broad-minded,  pure  and  liberal  men,  in 
the  place  of  radicals  and  corruptionists."  This 
being  done,  they  promised  the  millennium. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  came 
together  at  the  time  appointed,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  any  real  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage had  been  gained  by  the  delay.  The 
scheme  of  the  American  Knights  to  inaugu- 
rate on  that  day  their  counter-revolution  had, 
by  the  usual  treachery  of  some  of  its  members, 
been  discovered  and  guarded  against  by  a 
strong  show  of  force  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  its  execution  was  postponed  until  the  day 
of  the  November  election.  No  great  approach 
to  harmony,  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war, 
had  been  made  in  the  two  months  of  observa- 
tion and  skirmishing  which  the  managers  had 
allowed  themselves.  The  only  manner  in 
which  the  peace  men  and  the  war  Democrats 
could  arrive  at  an  agreement  was  by  mutual 
deception.  The  war  Democrats,  led  by  the 
delegation  from  New  York,  were  working  for 
a  military  candidate ;  and  the  peace  Democrats, 
under  the  redoubtable  leadership  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  who  had  returned  from  Canada  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  at  large  by  the  half- 
contemptuous  and  half-calculated  lenity  of  the 
Government  he  defied,  bent  all  their  energies 
to  a  clear  statement  of  their  principles  in  the 
platform. 

Mr.  August  Belmont,  a  German  by  birth 
and  the  representative  of  the  Rothschilds' 
banking-house,  called  the  delegates  to  order, 
informing  them  that  the  future  of  the  Republic 
rested  in  their  hands.  "  Four  years  of  misrule," 
he  said,  "  by  a  sectional,  fanatical,  and  corrupt 
party  have  brought  our  countr)'  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin."  He  gravely  stated,  expecting 
it  to  be  believed,  and  apparently  believing  it 
himself,  that  the  "  results  of  such  a  calamity  as 
the  reelection    of   Mr.  Lincoln  must  be  the 


utter  disintegration  of  our  whole  political  and 
social  system  amidst  bloodshed  and  anarchy." 
This  German  banker  promised  the  convention 
that  the  American  people  would  rush  to  the 
support  of  their  candidate  and  platform,  "  pro- 
vided you  will  offer  to  their  suffrage  a  tried 
patriot."  This  vague  reference  to  McClellan 
was  greeted  with  applause  from  the  Eastern 
delegates.  Mr.  Belmont  said  :  "  We  are  here, 
not  as  war  Democrats  nor  as  peace  Demo- 
crats, but  as  citizens  of  the  great  Republic  "  ; 
and  he  named  as  temporary  chairman  Mr. 
William  Bigler,  formerly  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Bigler  made  a  brief  speech 
charging  upon  the  Republicans  all  the  woes 
of  the  country,  and  saying  that  "  the  men  now 
in  authority,  because  of  the  feud  which  they 
have  so  long  maintained  with  violent  and  un- 
wise men  of  the  South,  and  because  of  a  bhnd 
fanaticism  about  an  institution  of  some  of  the 
States  in  relation  to  which  they  have  no  duties 
to  perform  and  no  responsibilities  to  bear,  are 
rendered  incapable  of  adopting  the  proper 
means  to  rescue  our  country  from  its  present 
lamentable  condition." 

The  usual  committees  were  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was  presented  by  his  State 
delegation  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
platform.  Several  resolutions  were  offered  in 
open  convention  —  one  by  Washington  Hunt 
of  New  York  suggesting  a  convention  of  the 
States;  one  by  Mr.  Price  of  Missouri  for  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  one  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Ohio,  a  furious  advocate  of  peace, 
who  had  attained  the  honor  of  censure  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  suggested 
that  a  committee  proceed  forthwith  to  Wash- 
ington to  demand  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  draft  until  after  the  election. 

Governor  Seymour  of  New  York  was  chosen 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  He 
made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  full  of  abstract 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  of  denunciation  of 
all  the  measures  that  had  hitherto  been  taken 
to  save  it.  "  This  Administration,"  he  said, 
"  cannot  save  this  Union  if  it  would.  It  has, 
by  its  proclamations,  by  vindictive  legislation, 
by  displays  of  hate  and  passion,  placed  ob- 
stacles in  its  own  pathway  which  it  cannot 
overcome,  and  has  hampered  its  own  freedom 
of  action  by  unconstitutional  acts."  But  Mr. 
Seymour  did  not  mourn  as  one  without  hope. 
He  continued  :  "  If  the  Administration  cannot 
save  this  Union,  we  can.  Mr.  Lincoln  values 
many  things  above  the  Union  ;  we  put  it  first 
of  all.  He  thinks  a  proclamation  worth  more 
than  peace  ;  we  think  the  blood  of  our  people 
more  precious  than  the  edicts  of  the  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  We  demand  no  conditions  for  the 
restoration  of  our  Union.    We  are   shackled 
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witli  no  hates, no  prejudices,  no  passions."  And 
so, —  as  he  imagined, —  without  prejudices, 
without  hatred,  and  without  passion,  he  went  on 
denouncing  his  Government  and  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-citizens  with  eloquent  fury  to  the  end 
of  his  speech.  His  address  was  greeted  at  its 
close  with  loud  applause,  not  unmingled  with 
calls  on  the  part  of  the  peace  men  for  Vallan- 
digham.  He  did  not  respond  at  that  moment, 
but  the  most  weighty  utterance  of  the  con- 
vention was  his,  nevertheless  —  the  second 
resolution  of  the  platform,  reported  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky.  There 
had  been  on  the  organization  of  the  committee  a 
contest  between  Guthrie  and  Vallandigham  for 
the  chairmanship.  "  Through  the  artifices  of 
Cassidy,  Tilden,  and  other  New  York  poHti- 
cians,"!  ^\x.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky  received 
twelve  votes  to  eight  for  Vallandigham;  but 
whatever  managers  may  accomplish,  the  strong- 
est man  with  the  strongest  force  behind  him 
generally  has  his  way,  and  when  the  committee 
got  to  work  Vallandigham  carried  too  many 
guns  for  Guthrie.  He  wrote,  to  use  his  own 
words, 

the  material  resolution  of  the  Chicago  platform,  and 
carried  it  through  the  sub-committee  and  the  gen- 
eral committee  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  and 
persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of  Cassidy  and  his 
friends,  Mr.  Cassidy  himself  in  an  adjoining  room 
laboring  to  defeat  it. 

This  Vallandigham  resolution  is  the  only 
one  in  the  platform  worth  quoting.  All  the 
rest  was  a  string  of  mere  commonplaces  de- 
claring devotion  to  the  Union,  denouncing 
interference  of  the  military  in  elections,  enu- 
merating the  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Government,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the 
convention  with  soldiers  and  sailors  and  pris- 
oners of  war.  But  the  resolution  written  by 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  by  him  forced  upon 
his  party  — 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  does  explicitly 
declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that 
after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by 
theexperimentof  war,  during  which,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  a  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher 
than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has 
been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty 
and  private  right  alike  trodden  down  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  impaired, 
justice,  h:imanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
convention  of  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  States. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  distinct 
proposition  of  surrender  to  the  Confederates 

1  IvCtter  of  Vallandigham  to  the  New  Vork  "  Xews," 
Oct.  22,  1864, 


might  have  been  modified  or  defeated  in  full 
convention  if  the  war  Democrats  had  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions;  but  they  were  so 
intent  upon  the  nomination  of  McClellan  that 
they  considered  the  question  of  platform  as  of 
secondary  importance,  and  these  fatal  resolu- 
tions were  therefore  adopted  without  debate, 
and  the  convention  passed  to  the  nomination 
of  candidates.  General  McClellan  was  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  fol- 
lowed by  S.  S.  Cox  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Saulsbury  of 
Delaware  nominated  Mr.  Powell  of  Kentucky, 
who  with  compliments  declined;  Mr.  Stuart, 
in  behalf  of  the  peace  faction  from  Ohio,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Seymour  of  Connecticut;  and  Mr. 
Wicklifi"e  of  Kentucky  raised  the  specter  of  the 
old-fashioned  Democracy  in  the  convention 
by  nominating  ex- President  Pierce  in  a  speech 
more  amusing  than  effective.  McClellan  re- 
ceived 174  votes,  but  before  the  result  was  de- 
clared the  vote  was  raised  upon  revision  to 
202  ;  Seymour  received  a  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  that  number.  Mr.  Vallandigham,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  convention  through 
his  platform,  now  adopted  the  candidate  also, 
and  put  the  seal  of  his  sinister  approval  upon 
General  McClellan  by  moving  that  his  nomi- 
nation be  made  unanimous,  which  was  done 
with  great  cheering.  Mr.  Wickliffe,  the  comic 
old  man  of  the  convention,  then  offered  a  reso- 
lution that  General  McClellan,  immediately 
after  his  inauguration  in  March  next,  should 
"  open  Abraham  Lincoln's  prison  doors  and 
let  the  captives  free."  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr. 
Pendleton  were  the  principal  names  mentioned 
in  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  but  on 
the  second  New  York  changed  from  Guthrie  to 
Pendleton,  and,  all  the  other  candidates  being 
withdrawn,  he  was  nominated,  unanimously. 
Pendleton  came  to  the  stand  and  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  convention,  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion and  promising  to  continue  "  faithful  to 
those  principles  which  lay  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party." 
The  convention  did  not  adjourn  as  usual 
sijie  die.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wickiiffe, 
who  said  that  "  the  delegates  from  the  West 
were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances  might 
occur  between  now  and  the  4th  of  March 
next  which  Avould  make  it  proper  for  the 
Democracy  of  the  country  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion again,"  the  convention  resolved  to  "re- 
main as  organized,  subject  to  be  called  at  any 
time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National 
Committee  shall  designate."  The  motives  of 
this  action  were  not  avowed.  It  was  taken  as 
a  significant  warning  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  i)arty  held  themselves  ready  for 
any  extraordinary  measures  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  might  provoke  or  invite. 
The  New  Yorkers  had,  however,  the  last 
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word.  Mr.  Seymour,  as  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention, was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  in- 
form McClellan  of  his  nomination,  and  before 
he  wrote  the  letter  Atlanta  had  fallen,  the  tide 
had  turned,  and  the  winds  of  popular  opinion, 
which  had  seemed  stagnant  throughout  the 
midsunmier,  now  began  to  blow  favorably  to 
the  national  cause.  The  committee,  in  their 
letter  dated  a  week  after  the  convention  ad- 
journed, said  : 

Be  assured  that  those  for  whom  we  speak  were 
animated  with  the  most  earnest,  devoted,  prayerful 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  American  Union,  and 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  was 
the  guiding  and  impelling  motive  in  every  mind; 
and  we  maybe  permitted  to  add  that  their  purpose 
to  maintain  the  Union  is  manifested  in  their  selec- 
tion, as  their  candidate,  of  one  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  its  cause,  while  it  is  their  earnest  hope 
and  confident  belief  that  your  election  will  restore 
to  our  country  Union,  Peace,  and  Constitutional 
Liberty. 

The  general  answered  on  the  same  date.^ 
He  also  felt  with  the  New  York  politicians  that 
the  poison  of  death  was  in  the  platform  of  the 
convention ;  that  if  he  accepted  it  pure  and  sim- 
ple the  campaign  was  hopeless ;  his  only  pos- 
sible chance  for  success  was  in  his  war  record ; 
his  position  as  a  candidate  on  a  platform  of 
dishonorable  peace  was  no  less  desperate  than 
ridiculous.  He,  therefore,  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance renewed  his  assurances  of  devotion 
to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
the  flag  of  his  country. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Union  [he  said]  in 
all  its  integrity  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  in- 
dispensable condition  in  any  settlement.  So  soon 
as  it  is  clear,  or  even  probable,  that  our  present  ad- 
versaries are  ready  for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  states- 
manship practiced  by  civilized  nations  and  taught 
by  the  traditions  of  the  American  people,  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  to 
secure  such  peace,  reestablish  the  Union,  and  guar- 
antee for  the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
State.  The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of  peace.  We 
ask  no  more.  Let  me  add,  what  1  doubt  not  was, 
although  unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  it  is  of  the  people  they  represent,  that  when 
any  one  State  is  willing  to  return  to  the  Union  it 
should  be  received  at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights.  .  .  .  But  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  I  could  not  look 
in  the  face  of  my  gallant  comrades  of  the  army  and 
navy,  who  have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles, 
and  tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice  of 
so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  brethren  had 
been  in  vain,  that  we  had  abandoned  that  Union  for 
which  we  have  so  often  periled  our  lives.  A  vast 
majority  of  our  people,  whether  in  the  army  and 
navy  or  at  home,  would,  as  I  would,  hail  with  un- 

1  Sept.  8,1864. 

2  At  Sidney,  Ohio,  Sept.  24. 


bounded  joy  the  permanent  restoration  of  peace,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  with- 
out the  effusion  of  another  drop  of  blood.  But  no 
peace  can  be  permanent  without  union. 

Having  thus  absolutely  repudiated  the  plat- 
form upon  which  he  was  nominated,  he  coolly 
concluded,  "Believing  that  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed are  those  of  the  convention  and  the 
people  you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination." 

Upon  this  contradictory  body  of  doctrine 
McClellan  began  his  campaign.  The  platform 
of  the  convention  was  the  law,  his  letter  was 
the  gospel,  and  the  orators  of  the  party  might 
reconcile  the  two  according  to  their  sympa- 
thies or  their  ingenuity.  The  Ohio  wing  had  no 
hesitation  in  taking  its  stand.  "  The  Chicago 
platform,"  said  Mr.  Vallandigham,  speaking 
from  the  same  platform  with  Mr.  Pendleton  on 
the  17  th  of  September,  "enunciated  its  policy 
and  principles  by  authority  and  was  binding 
upon  every  Democrat,  and  by  them  the  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  must  and  should  be 
governed.  It  was  the  only  authorized  exposi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  he  repudi- 
ated all  others."  And  a  week  afterwards  2  he 
went  still  further  and  specifically  contradicted 
General  McClellan. 

The  two  principal  points  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance to  which  1  object  were  brought  before  the 
committee.  The  one  containing  the  threat  of  future 
war  was  unanimously  rejected.  The  other,  to  the 
effect  that  until  the  States  and  people  of  the  South 
had  returned  to  the  Union  we  would  not  exhaust 
these  arts  of  statesmanship,  as  they  are  called,  re- 
ceived but  three  votes  in  that  committee,  though 
presented  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  letter 
itself. 

CONSPIRACIES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Opposition  to  the  Government  by  constitu- 
tional means  was  not  enough  to  gratify  the  ve- 
hement and  resentful  feelings  of  those  Demo- 
crats in  the  North  whose  zeal  for  slavery  seemed 
completely  to  have  destroyed  in  their  hearts 
every  impulse  of  patriotism.  They  were  read}- 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in 
the  North,  and  Avere  alone  prevented  by  their 
fear  of  the  law.  Toevade  the  restraints  of  justice 
and  the  sharp  measures  of  the  military  admin- 
istration, they  formed  throughout  the  country- 
secret  associations  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  laws,  of  embarrassing  in  every  way  the  action 
of  the  Government,  of  communicating  informa- 
tion to  the  rebels  in  arms,  and  in  many  cases 
of  inflicting  serious  damage  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Unionists.  They  adopted  vari- 
ous names  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  designation  adopted  by  the  society  having 
the  largest  number  of  lodges  in  the  different 
States  was  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle." 
As  fast  as  one  name  was  discovered  and  pub- 
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lished  it  was  cast  aside  and  another  adopted, 
and  the  same  organization  with  the  same  mem- 
bership appeared  successively  under  the  name 
we  have  mentioned  and  that  of  "  The  Order 
of  American  Knights,"  "  The  Order  of  the  Star," 
and  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  These  secret  or- 
ganizations possessed  a  singukir  charm  to  un- 
educated men,  independent  of  their  pohtical 
sympathies;  and  this  attraction,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  in  plain  daylight 
inflict  any  injury  upon  the  Government,  drove 
many  thousands  of  the  lower  class  of  Demo- 
crats into  these  furtive  lodges.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  the 
numbers  of  those  who  became  affiliated  with 
the  orders.  The  numbers  claimed  by  the  adepts 
vary  widely.  A  million  was  not  infrequently 
the  membership  of  which  they  boasted.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  asserted,  in  a  public  speech, 
that  the  organized  body  numbered  half  a  mill- 
ion. Judge  Holt,  in  his  official  report,  accepted 
this  aggregate  as  being  something  near  the  truth. 
The  heaviest  force  was  in  Illinois  and  in  Indi- 
ana ;  in  Ohio  they  were  also  very  numerous,  and 
in  the  border  States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Their  organization  was  entirely  military;  the 
State  lodges  were  commanded  by  major-gen- 
erals, the  congressional  districts  by  brigadiers, 
the  counties  by  colonels,  and  the  townships  by 
captains.  They  drilled  as  much  as  w-as  possi- 
ble under  the  limitations  of  secrecy ;  they  made 
large  purchases  of  arms.  General  Carrington 
estimated  that  30,000  guns  and  revolvers  were 
brought  into  Indiana  alone,  and  the  adherents 
of  the  order  in  the  State  of  Illinois  were  also 
fully  armed.  In  the  month  of  March,  1864,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  entire  armed  force  of 
the  order  capable  of  being  mobilized  for  ac- 
tive service  was  340,000  men.i  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  this  estimate  was  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  even  if  so  large  a  number  had 
been  initiated  into  the  order,  their  lack  of  drill, 
discipline,  and  moral  character  rendered  them 
mcapable  at  any  time  of  acting  as  an  army. 
The  order  was  large  enough  at  least  to  offer 
the  fullest  hospitahty  to  detectives  and  to 
Union  men  who  volunteered  to  join  with  the 
purpose  of  reporting  what  they  could  to  the 
authorities;  so  that  the  Government  was  speed- 
ily put  in  possession  of  the  entire  scheme  of 
organization,  with  the  names  of  the  prominent 
officers  of  the  order  and  written  copies  of 
their  constitutions,  oaths,  and  books  of  ritual. 
The  constitutions  of  secret  societies  are  gen- 
erally valuable  only  as  illustrations  of  human 
stupidity,  and  these  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Their  declaration  of  principles  begins 
with  this  lucid  proposition :  "  All  men  are  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  certain  rights;  ecjual 

1   Report  of  Judge-Advocate  General  Holt. 
'i  Ibid. 


as  far  as  there  is  equality  in  the  capacity  for  the 
appreciation,  enjoyment,  and  exercise  of  those 
rights."  The  institution  of  slavery  receives  the 
approval  of  this  band  of  midnight  traitors  in 
the  following  muddled  and  brutal  sentences  : 

hi  the  divine  economy  no  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race  must  be  permitted  to  encumber  the  earth, 
to  mar  its  aspects  of  transcendent  beauty,  nor  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  physical  or  intellectual  man, 
neither  in  himself  nor  in  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Hence  a  people  .  .  .  whom  neither  the 
divinity  within  them  nor  the  inspirations  of  divine 
and  beautiful  nature  around  them  can  impel  to  vir- 
tuous action  and  progress  onward  and  upward, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  just  and  humane  servitude 
and  tutelage  to  the  superior  race  until  they  shall  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
civilization. 

They  also  declare   in  favor  of  something 
they  imagine  to  be  the  theory  of  State  rights, 
and  also  the  duty  of  the  people  to  expel  their 
rulers  from  the  Government  by  force  of  arms 
when  they  see  good  reason.  "  This  is  not  rev- 
olution," they  say,  "  but  solely  the  assertion  of 
State  rights."  Had  they  been  content  to  meet 
in  their  lodges  at  stated  times  and  bewilder 
themselves  by  such  rhetoric  as  this  there  would 
have  been  no  harm  done ;  but  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  measures  they  adopted  to 
bring  what  they  called  their  principles  into 
action  were  of  positive  injury  to  the  national 
welfare.    One  of  their  chief  objects  was  the 
exciting  of  discontent  in  the  army  and  the  en- 
couraging of  desertion ;  members  of  the  order 
enlisted  with  the  express  purpose  of  inciting 
soldiers  to  desert  wdth  them ;  money  and  citi- 
zens'  clothing  were  furnished  them  for   this 
purpose ;  lawyers  were  hired  to  advise  soldiers 
on  leave  not  to  go  back  and  to  promise  them 
the  requisite  defense  in  the  courts  if  they  got 
into  trouble  by  desertion.    The  adjutant- gen- 
eral of  Indiana,  in  his  report  for   1863,  says 
that  the  number  of  deserters  and  absentees  re- 
turned to  the  army  through  the  post  of  Indian- 
apolis alone,  during  the  last  month  of  1862, 
was  about  2600.    The  squads  of  soldiers  sent 
to  arrest  deserters  were  frequently  attacked  in 
rural  districts  by  these  organized  bodies;  the 
most  violent  resistance  was  made  to  the  en- 
rollment and  the  draft.    Several  enrolling  offi- 
cers were  shot  in   Indiana  and  in   Illinois  ; 
about  sixty  persons  were  tried  and  convicted 
in  Indiana  for  conspiracy  to  resist  the  draft.- 
A  constant  system  of  communication  with  the 
rebels  in  arms  was  kept  up  across  the  border; 
arms,  ammunition,  and,  in  some  instances,  re- 
cruits, were  sent  to  aid  the  Confederates;  secret 
murders  and  assassinations  were  not  unknown; 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  North-western  Con- 
federacy in  hostility  to  the  East  and  in  alliance 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  the  favor- 
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ite  dream  of  the  malignant  and  narrow  minds 
controlling  the  order.  The  Government  wisely 
took  little  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  this  or- 
ganization. It  was  constantly  informed  of  its 
general  plans  and  purposes;  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  the  order  in  Missouri  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  connection  with  it.  In  Au- 
gust a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  ritual  of 
the  order  of  American  Knights  was  seized  in 
the  office  of  D.  W,  Voorhees,  a  prominent 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  at  Terre 
Haute.^  A  private  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
named  Stidger,  had  himself  initiated  into  the 
order,  and  with  infinite  skill  and  success  rose 
to  a  high  position  in  it,  becoming  Grand  Sec- 
retary for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Thus 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  composition  and 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  the  Government 
was  constantly  able  to  guard  against  any  se- 
rious disturbances  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
Avhenever  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  ringleaders 
was  determined  upon,  the  evidence  for  their 
conviction  was  always  overwhelming. 

The  fullest  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
organization  and  plans  of  these  treasonable 
orders  by  the  trials  of  certain  conspirators  in 
Indiana  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  We  will  make 
no  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Government 
detectives  who  joined  the  conspiracy  with  the 
purpose  of  revealing  its  secrets.  It  is  sufficient 
to  quote  the  unwilling  and  unquestionably 
truthful  statements  of  members  of  the  order, 
brought  into  court  by  subpoena.  WilliaTu  Clay- 
ton, 2  a  farmer  of  Warren  County,  Illinois,  tes- 
tified that  he  was  initiated  a  member  of  the 
order  of  American  Knights  "  at  a  congrega- 
tion formed  in  the  timber " ;  he  took  a  long 
and  bombastic  oath,  the  only  significant  part 
of  which  was  the  pledge  to  take  up  arms  if  re- 
quired, in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  against 
usurpers  waging  war  against  a  people  endeav- 
oring to  establish  a  government  for  themselves 
in  accordance  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth ;  this,  he  testified,  bound  him  to  assist 
the  South  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  He 
said  he  understood  the  purpose  of  the  order 
was  primarily  to  beat  the  Republicans  at  the 
polls,  and  that  force  of  arms  was  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  necessity;  that  they  con- 
templated a  rebel  invasion  in  support  of  these 
objects;  that  the  understanding  was  that  in 
case  the  rebels  came  into  Illinois,  they  and 
the  brethren  of  this  organization  were  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends ;  that  they  were  to  give 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  invaders ;  that  death 
was  the  penalty  for  divulging  the  secrets  of  the 
order.  Other  members  testified  that  they  took 
an  oath  providing  that  in  case  of  treachery 

1  Report  of  Judge- Advocate  General. 

2  Treason  trials  at  Indianapolis,  p.  39. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  45.      -1  Ibid.,  p.  125.      3  Ibid.,  p.  174. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 72-73. 


they  were  to  be  drawn  and  quartered,  their 
mangled  remains  to  be  cast  out  at  the  four 
gates.  When  these  dwellers  in  prairie  villages 
were  asked  what  they  meant  by  "the  four 
gates,"  they  said  they  did  not  know.  Clayton 
further  said  their  objects  were  "  to  resist  the 
conscription  or  anything  else  that  pushed  them 
too  hard."  -^  Another  farmer  said  he  joined 
"  because  he  had  been  a  Democrat  all  his 
hfe";  another,  that  he  "went  in  out  of  curi- 
osity " —  and  this  was  doubdess  a  motive  with 
many.  In  communities  where  there  is  little  to 
interest  an  idle  mind  these  secret  mummeries 
possess  a  singular  attraction.  The  grips,  the 
passwords,  the  emblems,  formed  a  great  part 
of  whatever  temptation  the  order  oftered  to 
the  rural  conspirators.  Their  favorite  cogni- 
zance was  the  oak ;  not  on  account  of  any  civic 
association,  but  because  the  word  was  formed 
of  the  initials  of  the  name,  "  Order  of  Ameri- 
can Knights."  Their  grand  hailing  cry  of  dis- 
tress was  "  Oak-houn,"  the  last  syllable  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  South  Carolina  states- 
man whose  principles  they  imagined  they  were 
putting  in  operation. 

By  far  the  most  important  witness  for  the 
Government  was  Horace  Heffren,  a  lawyer 
of  Salem,  Indiana,  a  man  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  order.  He  was  indicted  for  treasonable 
practices,  and  concluded  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.-*  He  gave  an  apparently  truthful  account ; 
detailed  the  scheme  for  forming  a  North-west- 
ern Confederacy,  or,  if  that  failed,  for  joining  the 
Southern  army  ;  the  State  Government  of  In- 
diana was  to  be  seized.  Governor  Morton  was 
to  be  held  for  a  hostage  or  killed.  He  confirmed 
the  story  of  the  general  uprising  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  i6th  of  August  in 
conjunction  with  a  rebel  raid  from  Cumberland 
Gap,  the  great  feature  of  which  was  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  But  when  the  time  came 
the  rebels  did  not,  and  the  conspirators  lacked 
heart  for  the  fight.  Vallandigham,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  order,  was  too  far  away  for  intel- 
ligent and  efficient  direction.  The  whole 
conspiracy  was  shabby  and  puerile,  although 
it  included  many  editors  and  politicians  of 
local  standing.  They  were  not  all  cravens; 
some  of  them  stood  up  stoudy  before  the  mil- 
itary commission  and  defended  the  cause  of 
the  South.  "  I  assert,"  said  one,  "  that  the 
South  has  been  fighting  for  their  rights  as  de- 
fined in  the  Dred  Scott  decision."  ^  But  there 
was  very  little  display  of  heroism  when  the  time 
of  trial  arrived.  There  was  much  that  was  ig- 
noble and  sordid ;  a  scramble  for  the  .salaried 
places,  a  rush  to  handle  the  money  provided 
for  arms ;  one  man  intriguing  for  a  place  on  the 
staff  "  because  he  had  a  sore  leg  "  ;  a  cloud  of 
small  politicians,  who  hardly  knew  whether 
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they  were  members  or  not ;  "  they  had  heard 
a  ritual  read,  but  paid  httle  attention  to  it " ; 
they  were  anxious  to  be  members  if  the  scheme 
succeeded,  and  to  avoid  the  law  if  it  failed. 

The  President's  attitude  in  regard  to  this 
organization  was  one  of  good-humored  con- 
tempt rather  than  anything  else.  Most  of  the 
officers  commanding  departments,  however, 
regarded  the  machinations  of  these  dark-lan- 
tern knights  as  a  matter  of  the  deepest  import. 
Governor  Morton  was  greatly  disquieted  by 
their  work  in  his  State,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  in  January,i863,i  expressing  his 
fear  that  the  legislature,  when  it  met,  would 
pass  a  joint  resolution  to  acknowledge  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  urge  the  North-west 
to  dissolve  all  constitutional  relation  with  the 
Xew  England  States.  But  when  the  legislature 
came  together,  although  it  evinced  a  hearty 
good- will  in  giving  the  governor  all  the  worry 
and  annoyance  possible,  it  took  no  such  overt 
step  of  treason  as  he  feared. 

Their  action  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  violent 
and  contumacious.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives insolently  returned  his  message  to  him 
and  passed  a  resolution  accepting  in  its  stead 
that  of  the  Democratic  governor  of  New  York. 
Measures  were  introduced  to  take  the  military 
power  of  the  State  away  from  the  governor 
and  to  confer  it,  upon  the  Democratic  State 
officers.  To  defeat  these  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings the  Republicans  adopted  the  equally 
irregular  course  of  abandoning  the  legislature 
and  leaving  it  without  a  quorum;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  appropriation  bills  were 
passed,  and  the  governor  had  to  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State  for  means  to  carry  on  the 
government.  These  were  furnished  in  part  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  banks,  private  cor- 
porations, and  individuals ;  but  needing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  an  emergency, 
he  came  to  Washington  and  obtained  it  from 
the  General  Government,  by  virtue  of  a  statute 
of  July  31,  1861,  which  set  aside  two  millions 
for  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war  to  be  used 
in  States  in  rebellion  or  "  in  which  rebellion  is  or 
may  be  threatened."  In  view  of  the  revolution- 
ary attitude  of  the  legislature,  and  the  known 
treasonable  organization  and  purposes  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the  Secretary  of  \Var  decided 
that  Indiana  was  so  "  threatened,"  and  made 
Governor  Morton  a  disbursing  officer  to  the 
amount  of  250,000  dollars.  It  is  related  that 
Morton  remarked,  as  he  took  the  warrant,  "If 
the  cause  failed,  they  would  be  called  heavily 
to  account  for  this";  to  which  Stanton  replied, 
"  If  the  cause  fails,  I  do  not  wish  to  live."^ 

1   Morton  to  Stanton,  Jan.  3,  1863. 
'^   Henry  Wilson.  Article  E.  M.  Stanton,  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  February,  1870. 
3  Rosecrans  to  Lincoln,  June  22,  1864.   MS. 


General  Rosecrans,  commanding  in  Mis- 
souri, was  thrown  into  something  like  panic 
by  the  doings  of  the  Knights,  and  Governor 
Yates  of  Illinois  shared  fully  in  his  trepida- 
tion. In  June,  1864,  the  governor  and  the 
general  joined  in  an  earnest  demand  that  the 
President  should  order  Colonel  Sanderson,  of 
Rosecrans's  staff,  to  Washington  for  a  personal 
interview  upon  matters  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance. The  President  was  unwilling  that 
either  Rosecrans  or  his  subordinate  should 
come  to  Washington  upon  this  errand,  under 
the  temptation  to  magnify  his  office  by  alarm- 
ing reports.  He  therefore  concluded  to  send 
one  of  his  own  private  secretaries  to  St.  Louis 
to  see  precisely  what  were  the  facts  which  had 
thrown  the  general  commanding  into  such  a 
state  of  consternation.  Rosecrans  then  re- 
peated the  entire  story  of  the  organization 
of  the  order  of  American  Knights  and  the 
Golden  Circle,  facts  which  were  already  well 
known  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  War ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ex- 
citement was  the  expected  return  of  Vallan- 
digham,  which,  he  said,  was  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  order  at  the  con- 
vocation held  in  Windsor,  Canada.  General 
Rosecrans  thought  that  his  return  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Knights  throughout 
the  North-west,  and  for  serious  public  disorders. 

The  President,  on  receiving  his  secretary's 
report,  declined  to  order  Sanderson  to  Wash- 
ington;-and  in  reference  to  Rosecrans's  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy  he  said  that  a  secret  con- 
lided  on  the  one  side  to  half  a  million  Demo- 
crats, and  on  the  other  to  five  governors  and 
their  staffs,  was  hardly  worth  keeping.  He  said 
the  Northern  section  of  the  conspiracy  merited 
no  special  attention,  being  about  an  equal 
mixture  of  puerility  and  malice. 

General  Rosecrans,  after  he  was  convinced 
that  the  President  would  not  overrule  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  by  ordering  Colonel  Sanderson  to 
Washington,  concluded  at  last  to  send  his  vo- 
luminous report  in  manuscript,  accompanying 
it  with  the  following  letter,  which  we  copy  as  giv- 
ing in  few  words  the  results  of  his  researches :  "^ 

Since  Major  Hay's  departure,  bearing  my  letter 
about  the  secret  conspiracy  we  have  been  tracing 
out,  we  have  added  much  information  of  its  Southern 
connexions,  operations,  uses,  and  intentions. 

We  have  also  found  a  new  element  in  its  work- 
ings under  the  name  of  McClellan  minute  men. 

The  evident  extent  and  anti-national  purposes  of 
this  great  conspiracy  compel  me  to  urge  the  con- 
sideration of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  anticipate  its 
workings  and  prevent  the  mischief  it  is  capable  of 
producing  again  upon  your  attention. 

Therefore,  1  have  sent  the  report  of  Colonel  San- 
derson with  the  details  of  evidence  covering  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  foolscap,  by  himself,  to  be  carried  or 
forwarded  to  you  by  safe  hands. 
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That  report  and  its  accompanying  papers  show, 

1.  That  there  exists  an  oath-bound  secret  so- 
ciety, under  various  names  but  Ibrmingone  brother- 
hood both  in  the  rebel  and  loyal  States,  the  objects 
of  which  are  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  national 
Government  and  the  dismemberment  of  this  nation. 

2.  That  the  secret  oaths  bind  these  conspirators 
to  revolution  and  all  its  consequences  of  murder, 
arson,  pillage,  and  an  untold  train  of  crimes,  in- 
cluding assassination  and  perjury,  under  the  penalty 
of  death  to  the  disobedient  or  recusant. 

3.  That  they  intend  to  operate  in  conjunction 
with  rebel  movements  this  summer  to  revolution- 
ize the  loyal  States,  if  they  can. 

4.  That  Vallandigham  is  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Northern  wing  of  this  society,  and 
General  Price,  of  the  rebel  army,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  organization. 
And  that  Vallandigham's  return  was  a  part  of  the 
programme  well  understood  both  North  and  South, 
by  which  the  revolution  they  propose  was  to  be  in- 
augurated. 

5.  That  this  association  is  now  and  has  been 
the  principal  agency  by  which  spying  and  supply- 
ing rebels  with  means  of  war  are  carried  on,  between 
the  loyal  and  rebel  States,  and  that  even  some  of 
our  officers  are  engaged  in  it. 

6.  That  they  claim  to  have  25,000  members  in 
iVlissouri,  140,000  in  Illinois,  100,000  in  Indiana, 
80,000  in  Ohio,  70,000  in  Kentucky,  and  that  they 
are  extending  through  New  York,  New  jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

Besides  which  prominent  and  general  facts,  the 
names  of  members,  mode  of  operating,  and  other 
details  appear  fully,  showing  what  a  formidable 
power  and  what  agencies  for  mischief  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

With  this  synopsis  of  the  report  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  with  the  single  remark  —  that  what- 
ever orders  you  may  deem  best  to  give,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  your  Excellency  that  leading  conspira- 
tors like  Chas.  L.  Hunt  and  Dr.  Shore  of  St.  Louis, 
arrested  for  being  implicated  in  the  association,  can- 
not be  released  without  serious  hazard  to  the  public 
welfare  and  safety. 

From  first  to  last  these  organizations  were 
singularly  lacking  in  energy  and  initiative.  The 
only  substantial  harm  they  did  was  in  encourag- 
ing desertions  and  embarrassing  and  resisting 
the  officers  concerned  in  the  enrollment  and 
the  draft.  The  toleration  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent regarded  them,  and  the  immunity  which 
he  allowed  them  in  their  passive  treason,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  there  was  as  much  crime  as  folly 
in  their  acts  and  purposes.  Senator  McDonald 
reports  that  the  President  once  said  to  him 
when  he  was  asking  the  pardon  of  some  of 
these  conspirators  condemned  by  military  com- 
mission, "  Nothing  can  make  me  believe  that 
one  hundred  thousand  Indiana  Democrats  are 
disloyal."  They  were  sufficiently  disloyal  to 
take  all  manner  of  oaths  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  to  be  ready  in  their  secret  councils  to 
declare  they  were  ready 'to  shed  the  last  drop 


of  their  blood  to  abolish  it ;  to  express  their 
ardent  sympathy  with  its  enemies  and  their 
detestation  of  its  officers  and  supporters.  But 
this  was  the  limit  of  their  criminal  courage. 
Shedding  the  last  drop  of  one's  blood  is  a 
comparatively  easy  sacrifice  —  it  is  shedding 
the  first  drop  that  costs  ;  and  these  rural  Cata- 
lines  were  never  quite  ready  to  risk  their  skins 
for  their  so-called  principles.  All  the  attempts 
against  the  public  peace  in  the  free  States 
and  on  the  Northern  border  proceeded  not 
from  the  resident  conspirators,  but  from  des- 
perate Southern  emissaries  and  their  aiders 
and  abettors  in  the  British  provinces,  and 
even  these  rarely  rose  above  the  le\'el  of 
ordinary  arson  and  highway  robbery. 

The  case  of  the  Chesapeake  was  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  incidents.  Two 
Canadians  named  Braine  and  Parr  resolved, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  to  start  on  a  privateer- 
ing enterprise  on  their  own  account.  Parr, 
though  bom  in  Canada,  had  lived  for  several 
years  in  Tennessee;  and  Braine,  who  had  been 
arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  ^^'arren,  had 
been  released  from  that  prison  on  his  claim, 
presented  by  the  British  minister,  that  he  was  a 
British  subject.  Their  sole  pretension  to  Con- 
federate nationality  was  the  possession  of  com- 
missions in  the  Confederate  navy  prepared  ad 
hoc.  They  enlisted  a  dozen  men,  all  British  sub- 
jects, and  purchased  in  New  York  the  arms  and 
equipment  they  required  for  their  enterprise, 
and  took  passage  on  board  the  United  States 
merchant  steamer  Chesapeake,  which  left  New 
York  on  the  5th  of  December,  bound  for  Port- 
land, Maine.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  they 
assaulted  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, capturing  her  after  a  struggle  of  only  a 
few  minutes'  duration,  killing  one  and  wound- 
ing two  of  her  officers.^  They  took  the 
Chesapeake  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  there 
delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  a  man  calling 
himself  Captain  Parker  of  the  Confederate 
navy,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  an 
Englishman  whose  name  was  Yemon  Locke, 
and  who  had  come  out  in  a  pilot  boat  to  meet 
her.  Feeling  now  secure  in  the  possession 
of  her  new  nationality,  she  went  to  Sambro 
Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  to  receive  the  fuel  and 
supplies  necessary  to  enable  her  to  prosecute 
her  voyage  to  the  Confederate  States.  While 
she  lay  there,  the  United  States  gun-boat  Ella 
and  Annie  entered  the  harbor ;  and,  says  Mr. 
Benjamin,  whose  righteous  indignation  was 
evidently  aroused  by  the  proceedings,  "  with 
that  habitual  contempt  of  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  neutral  rights 
which  characterizes  our  enemies,"  recaptured 
the  prize  and  left  the  British  port  with  the 

1  Benjamin  to  Holcombe,  Feb.  15,  1S64.  MS.  Con- 
federate Archives. 
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purpose  of  taking  the  Chesapeake  to  the  United 
States;  but  meeting  on  the  way  a  superior 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  the  captain 
of  the  Ella  and  Annie  was  ordered  by  him  to 
return  to  Hahfax  to  restore  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
done,  and  the  few  pirates  who  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  Chesapeake  were  dehvered  up. 
The  case  was  taken  at  once  into  the  courts  and 
was  promptly  and  properly  decided,  so  far  as 
the  vessel  was  concerned,  by  her  delivery  to  her 
rightful  owners ;  but  before  this  decision  was 
made  known  at  Richmond,  the  Confederate 
Government,  seeing  in  the  case  a  possibihty  of 
profit  to  their  cause,  dispatched  to  Halifax 
Professor  J.  P.  Holcombe,  said  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  international  lawyer  in  the  Con- 
federacy, to  take  charge  of  the  case.  During 
the  professor's  transit,  however,  by  way  of 
Wilmington  and  Bermuda,  the  case  had  come 
to  its  natural  close,  and  on  arriving  at  Halifax 
he  found  his  occupation  gone.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  report  to  the  department  that  every 
man  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Canadian- 
Tennesseean  just  mentioned,  was  a  British  sub- 
ject.i  He  also  found  that  the  captors  had  been 
guilty  of  stealing  and  peddling  the  cargo  and 
pocketing  the  proceeds,  and  that  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  so-called  Confederate  officers 
involved  were  most  disreputable.  He  seemed 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  this  gang  of 
murderers  and  thieves  were  not  high-minded 
and  honorable  gentlemen,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded to  make  no  demand  upon  the  British 
authorities  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  ship. 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  Halifax  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  colonial  sympathizers 
with  the  South,  and  then  proceeded  to  join  the 
other  secession  emissaries  in  Canada  who  were 
engaged  in  equally  congenial  enterprises. 

The  principal  agent  of  the  Confederates  in 
Canada  was  Jacob  Thompson,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of  Buch- 
anan, whose  dishonorable  administration  of 
that  important  office  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He  had  sunk  into  appropriate  insig- 
nificance, even  among  his  own  associates,  after 
the  war  began ;  had  been  captured  by  General 
Grant  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  ridiculous 
attempt  at  playing  the  spy  under  a  flagof  truce,- 
and,  after  being  released  with  contemptuous 
forbearance,  had  gone  to  Canada,  under  in- 
.structions  from  the  rebel  Government,  to  do 
what  damage  he  could  in  connection  with  the 
refugees  and  escaped  jjrisoners  who  fringed  tlie 
Northern  frontier  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war.  He  immediately  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  disloyal  Democrats 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  through  them  and 
a  band  of  refugees  who  at  once  gathered  about 


him  in  Canada  for  employment  began  a  series 
of  operations  which,  for  their  folly  no  less  than 
their  malignity,  would  be  incredible  if  they 
were  not  recorded  in  the  report  which  Thomp- 
son himself,  with  amazing  moral  obtuseness, 
wrote  of  his  mission  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1864.^  He  states  that  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Canada  he  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  He  was  received  among  them  with 
cordiality,  and  the  greatest  confidence  was 
extended  to  him.  They  became  convinced, 
during  the  summer  of  1864,  that  their  efforts 
to  defeat  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were 
hopeless.  "  Lincoln  had  the  power,"  he  said, 
"  and  would  certainly  reelect  himself,"  and 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  force.  The  belief 
was  entertained  and  freely  expressed  that  by  a 
bold,  vigorous,  and  concerted  movement  the 
three  great  North-western  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  could  be  seized  and  held. 
This  would  naturally  involve  the  accession  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  this,  in  sixty  days,  would  end  the  war.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  a  series  of  peace  meetings 
in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  such  a  revolt.  The  first  of 
these  meetings  was  to  be  held  at  Peoria,  and 
"  to  make  it  a  success,"  says  Thompson,  "  I 
agreed  that  so  much  money  as  was  necessary 
would  be  furnished  by  me."  It  was  held,  and 
was  decidedly  successful.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  conference  and  Lincoln's 
letter,  "  To  whom  it  may  concern,"  shook  the 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leading 
politicians  conceived  the  idea  that  Lincoln 
might  be  beaten  at  the  ballot  box  on  such  an 
issue.  "  The  nerves  of  the  leaders,"  he  says, 
"  thereupon  began  to  relax."  The  seizure  of 
arms  at  Indianapolis,  the  arrests  of  leading 
supporters  at  Louisville,  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  Mr,  McDonald,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana,  all  tended 
to  discourage  the  ringleaders;  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  revolt,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  1 6th  of  August,  passed  by  with  no  demon- 
stration. "The  necessity  of  pandering  to  the 
military  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  McClellan  totally  demoralized,"  says 
Thompson,  "the  Sons  of  Liberty." 

Convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  cooperation  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats, Thompson  fell  back  once  more  upon  his 
gang  of  escaped  prisoners  and  other  loose  fish 
in  Canada.  The  next  scheme  adopted  by  him 
was  ingenious  and  audacious  and  not  without 
possibilities  of  success.  He  determined  to  cap- 

1   Holcombe  to  Benjamin,  April  i,  1864. 
•2  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,"  I.,  p.  462. 
•^  Thompson  to  Benjamin,  Dec.  3,  1864.    MS,  Con- 
federate Archives. 
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ture  the  war  steamer  Michigan,  plying  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  with  her  to  Hberate  the  rebel  prisoners 
on  Johnson's  Island;  the  prisoners  were  then 
to  march  upon  Cleveland,  attacking  that  town 
by  land  and  by  water,  and  thence  march  through 
Ohio  to  gain  Virginia.  A  man  named  Cole,  for- 
merly one  of  Forrest's  troopers,  was  sent  round 
the  lakes  as  a  deck  passenger  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly  of  the  approaches  to  the  har- 
bors, the  depositories  of  coal,  the  stations  and 
habits  of  the  Michigan.  He  performed  his 
duty  with  energy  and  efficiency  and  with  great 
satisfaction  and  amusement  to  himself.  He  in- 
vented an  oil  corporation  of  which  he  was 
president  and  board  of  directors,  opened  an 
office  in  Buffalo,  and  used  a  good  deal  of 
Thompson's  money  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  Michigan.  The  1 9th 
of  September  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  attempt 
upon  the  Michigan,  Cole  having  contrived  to 
have  himself  invited  to  dine  with  tlie  officers 
of  the  vessel  on  that  day.  A  Virginian  named 
John  Yates  Beall  was  assigned  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  part  of  the  enterprise.  He, 
with  twenty-five  Confederates,  took  passage 
from  Sandwich,  in  Canada,  on  board  the  Fhilo 
Parsofis,  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel  plying 
between  Detroit  and  Sandusky;  they  were 
all  armed  with  revolvers,  and  had  no  trouble 
in  taking  possession  of  the  steamer  and  rob- 
bing the  clerk  of  what  money  he  had.  They 
soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  another  unarmed 
steamer,  the  Ishind  Queen,  scuttled  her,  and 
then  steered  for  Sandusky  Bay  to  join  Cole  and 
the  boats  he  had  prepared  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Michigan.  But  the  plan  miscarried.  The 
military,  aware  of  Cole's  intentions,  had  cap- 
tured him;  and  Beall,  missing  the  signals  which 
had  been  agreed  upon,  did  not  dare  to  proceed 
in  the  enterprise  alone.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Sandwich,  and  his  crew  scattered  through 
Canada.  Beall  was  not  content  with  the  failure 
of  this  enterprise,  and  later  in  the  season,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  he  was  caught  in  the 
State  of  New  York  near  the  Suspension  Bridge 
in  an  attempt  to  throw  a  passenger  train  from 
the  West  off  the  railroad  track  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  the  express  company. ^  This  was 
the  third  attempt  which  he  had  made  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  He  was  in  citizen's  dress, 
engaged  in  an  act  of  simple  murder  and  robbery, 
yet  he  imagined  that  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
Confederate  commission  in  his  pocket  would 
secure  him  against  punishment  in  case  of  cap- 
ture. He  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  took  the 
same  view  of  the  talismanic  character  of  the 
Confederate  commission  upon  which  Beall 
had  relied,  and  issued  a  manifesto  assuming 

1  General  Orders  No.  17,  Feb.  21,  1S65.     Case  of 
J.  Y.  Beall. 


the  responsibility  of  the  act  and  declaring  that 
it  was  done  by  his  authority.  There  was  great 
clamor  in  regard  to  the  case,  and  many  people 
of  all  parties  pleaded  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  com- 
mute the  sentence  of  Beall.  A  petition  in  this 
cause  was  signed  by  most  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  many  Republicans.  But  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate General  reported  that  "  Beall,  convicted 
upon  indubitable  proof  as  a  spy,  guerrillero, 
outlaw,  and  would-be  murderer  of  hundreds  of 
innocent  persons  traveling  in  supposed  security 
upon  one  of  our  great  thoroughfares,  fully  de- 
served to  die  a  felon's  death,  and  the  summary 
enforcement  of  that  penalty  was  a  duty  which 
government  owed  to  society." 

Loath  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  all  times  to 
approve  a  capital  sentence,  he  felt  that  in  this 
case  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  yield  to 
the  promptings  of  his  kindly  heart.  He  sent  a 
private  message  to  General  Dix,  saying  he  would 
be  glad  if  he  would  allow  Beall  a  respite  of  a 
few  days  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  but  posi- 
tively declined  to  interfere  with  the  sentence, 
and  Beall  was  hung  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary. The  Virginia  Senate  made  his  case  their 
own,  and  recommended,  by  resolutions  of  the 
3d  of  March,  the  adoption  of  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  in  retaliation  for  the  offense 
committed  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  Thompson's  orders  the  large  prison 
camps  in  the  North  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined with  a  view  of  effecting  the  release  of 
the  Confederate  prisoners  confined  in  them. 
But  the  attempts  at  different  places  were  given 
up  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  concentrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
spirators upon  Camp  Douglas  at  Chicago.  A 
large  number  of  rebels  and  their  sympathizers 
were  gathered  together  in  that  city,  and  the  plan 
for  taking  the  prison  camp  with  its  ten  thousand 
Confederate  prisoners  was  matured,  and  was 
to  have  been  put  into  execution  on  the  night 
of  election  day,  taking  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment and  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  streets 
to  surprise  the  camp,  release  and  arm  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  burn  the 
railway  stations,  and  seize  the  banks  and  stores 
containing  arms  and  ammunition.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  would  excite  a  simultaneous 
rising  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  throughout  the 
State,  and  result  in  the  release  of  the  Confeder- 
ate prisoners  in  other  camps.  But  the  plot,  as 
usual,  was  betrayed  by  repentant  rebels  who 
were  in  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, Colonel  Sweet,  commanding  Camp 
Douglas,  trapped  in  their  various  hiding-places 
and  took  prisoners  all  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
templated attack,  among  them  Morgan's  ad- 
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jutant-general,  St.  Leger  Grenfell,  Colonel 
Mamiaduke,  a  brother  of  the  rebel  general,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
in  the  State,  and  several  other  officers  of  the 
rebel  army  who  were  escaped  prisoners.  In  one 
house  they  found  two  cartloads  of  revolvers 
loaded  and  capped,  two  hundred  stands  of 
muskets  loaded,  and  a  large  amount  of  ammu- 
nition.^ 

Mr.  Thompson  hesitated  at  nothing  which 
he  thought  might  injure  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Any  villain  who  approached 
him  with  a  project  of  murder  and  arson  was 
sure  of  a  kindly  reception.  "Soon  after  I 
reached  Canada,"  he  says,  "  a  Mr.  Minor  Ma- 
jor \-isited  me  and  represented  himself  as  an 
accredited  agent  from  the  Confederate  States 
to  destroy  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  that  his  operations  were  suspended  for 
want  of  means.  I  advanced  to  him  $2000  in 
Federal  currency,  and  soon  afterwards  several 
boats  were  burned  at  St.  Louis,  involving  an 
immense  loss  of  property  to  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
Money  has  been  advanced  to  a  Mr.  Churchill 
of  Cincinnati  to  organize  a  corps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incendiarism  in  that  city.  I  consider 
him  a  true  man ;  and  although  as  yet  he  has 
effected  but  little,  I  am  in  constant  expectation 
of  hearing  of  effective  work  in  that  quarter." 
Another  miscreant  of  the  same  type,  named 
Colonel  Martin,  who  brought  an  unsigned  letter 
from  Jefferson  Davis  to  Thompson,  expressed  a 
wish  to  organize  a  corps  to  bum  New  York  City. 
"  He  was  allowed  to  do  so,"  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, "  and  a  most  daring  attempt  has  been  made 
to  fire  that  city,  but  their  reliance  on  the  Greek 
fire  has  proved  a  misfortune.  It  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  an  agent  in  such  work.  I  have 
no  faith  whatever  in  it,  and  no  attempt  shall 
hereafter  be  made  under  my  general  directions 
with  any  such  material."  A  party  of  eight 
persons,  mostly  escaped  prisoners,  were  sent 
to  New  York  to  destroy  that  city  by  fire.  One 
of  them  named  Kennedy  was  captured,  tried, 
and  hung.  Before  his  execution  he  confessed 
that  he  had  set  fire  to  four  places :  Bamum's 
Museum,  Lovejoy's  Hotel,  Tammany  Hotel, 
and  the  New  England  House;  "the  others," 
he  saifl,  with  a  certain  sense  of  wrong,  "  only 
started  fires  where  each  was  lodging,  and  then 
ran  off.  Had  they  all  done  as  I  did,  we  would 
have  had  thirty-two  fires  and  played  a  huge 
joke  on  the  fire  department."  This  stupid  tool 
of  baser  men  escaped  to  Canada ;  but  relying, 
as  Beall  did,  on  his  commission  as  a  captain 
in  the  Confederate  army,  he  started  once  more 
for  the  Confederacy  by  way  of  Detroit,  and 
was  arrested  by  detectives  in  the  railway  sta- 
tion.   He  had  taken  on  a  new  name  and  a  new 

1  Colonel  .Sweet's  report  to  General  Cook,  Nov.  7, 
1864. 


character ;  and  in  his  trial,  among  the  evidence 
he  brought  forward  which  he  thought  would 
insure  his  immunity,  was  a  pledge  given  to  the 
transportation  agent  in  Canada  to  return  with 
all  due  diligence  to  the  Confederacy.  Even 
after  his  sentence  he  had  no  realization  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  He  wrote  to  the 
President  arguing,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  death 
was  too  severe  a  penalty  for  arson,  and  sug- 
gesting that  there  was  no  need  of  punishing 
him  as  an  example,  since  the  execution  of 
Beall  had  already  served  that  purpose. 

If  Mr.  Thompson  is  to  be  believed  it  would 
appear  that  his  adherents  in  Canada  were  not 
altogether  under  discipline,  and  that  they 
sometimes  took  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
occasional  burglaries  and  murders  on  their  own 
account.  He  said  in  his  official  report  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  St.  Albans  affair  until  after 
it  was  over.  This  was  a  crime  of  unusual 
atrocity,  and  bade  fair,  for  the  moment,  to  in- 
volve the  most  serious  consequences.  A  party 
of  Confederate  thieves,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
strong,  came  over  the  border  from  Canada 
on  the  19th  of  October,  and  entering  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Albans  in  Vermont,  they  robbed 
the  banks  of  some  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ac- 
companying this  crime  with  entirely  uncalled 
for  cruelty,  firing  upon  the  unarmed  citizens, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  three;  they 
also  burned  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  place. 
The  razzia  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
the  band,  who  had  stolen  horses  enough  in 
the  vicinity  to  mount  them  all,  immediately 
returned  to  Canada.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if 
the  Canadian  authorities  intended  to  arrest 
the  criminals  and  hold  them  for  punishment, 
and  Mr.  Seward,  two  days  afterwards,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  to  the  British  legation 
at  Washington  for  this  prompt  and  apparently 
satisfactory  proceeding.  As  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  too  quickly,  for  Judge  Coursol 
discharged  the  criminals  from  custody  and  re- 
stored to  them  the  money  they  had  stolen.  As 
soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  New  York, 
General  Dix,  outraged  beyond  endurance  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  act,  without  consultation 
with  the  Government  issued  an  order  direct- 
ing all  military  commanders  on  the  frontier 
in  case  of  further  acts  of  depredation  and 
murder  to  shoot  down  the  murderers,  or  the 
persons  acting  under  commissions  from  the 
rebel  authorities  at  Richmond;  and  further 
instructing  them  that  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  bor- 
der between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to 
pursue  them  wherever  they  might  take  refuge, 
and  on  no  account  to  surrender  them  to  the 
local  authorities,  but  to  send  them  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  the  East  for 
trial  and   punishment   by  martial  law.     The 
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President,  who  felt  no  less  keenly  than  General 
Dix  the  wrong  and  outrage  committed  by  these 
rebel  murderers  and  the  Canadian  authorities 
who  seemed  to  be  protecting  them,  neverthe- 
less declined  to  allow  any  subordinate  to  em- 
broil the  country  with  a  foreign  nation  in  this 
way ;  ^  and  in  spite  of  General  Dix's  vehement 
defense  of  what  he  called  "  the  right  of  hot 
pursuit,"  the  President  required  him  to  revoke 
the  instructions  quoted.  The  British  Govern- 
ment directed  Lord  Monck,the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  to  be  guided  by  the  decision 
of  the  proper  legal  authorities  in  the  provinces 
whether  persons  in  custody  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  delivered  up  under  the  treaty  of 
extradition,  saying  that  in  case  the  decision 
should  have  been  that  they  ought  to  be  de- 
livered, the  Government  would  approve  Lord 
Monck's  acting  on  this  decision ;  and  in  case 
of  the  contrary  decision,  the  Government  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  put  upon  trial  on 
the  charge  of  misprision  and  violation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  by  levying  war  from  her 
Majesty's  dominions  against  a  friendly  power. 
The  criminals  whom  Judge  Coursol  had  re- 
leased were  again  captured ;  the  Canadian 
Parliament  reproved  the  action  of  Coursol  and 
suspended  him  from  office.  The  prisoners  hav- 
ing been  again  arrested,  the  matter  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Smith  of  Montreal,  who 
again  discharged  them,  on  the  ground  that 
Young,  the  ringleader  of  the  party,  bore  a 
commission  in  the  Confederate  army ;  -  that  Mr. 
Clement  C.  Clay,  an  associate  of  Thompson's 
as  Confederate  commissioner,  was  aware  of 
Young's  purpose  and  gave  him  a  check  for  four 
hundred  dollars  for  his  expenses.  "  The  attack 
on  St.  Albans,"  he  said,  "  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  hostile  expedition,  undertaken  and 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
their  army."  The  prisoners,  he  held,  had  not 
acquired  any  domicile  in  Canada  nor  lost  their 
national  character  by  their  residence  there. 
The  Government  of  Canada  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  pettifogging  plea  and  again  arrested 
the  prisoners;  but  the  war  having  now  come 
to  an  end,  the  case  was  languidly  prosecuted 
and  the  criminals  received  no  punishment.  The 
Canadian  authorities,  however,  desiring  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  to  do  substanrial  jusdce  in  the  case 
in  spite  of  the  courts,  refunded  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars  stolen  by  the  raiders,  and  an  attempt 

1  This  order  of  General  Dix  gave  great  satisfaction 
at  Richmond.  An  official  of  the  Confederate  War  De- 
partment entered  in  his  diary  December  19:  "Gen- 
eral Dix  orders  his  military  subordinates  to  pursue 
any  rebel  raiders  even  into  Canada  and  bring  them 
over.  So  light  may  come  from  that  quarter.  A  war 
with  England  would  be  our  peace." 

2  There  is  an  entry  in  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary," 


was  made  in  the  provincial  legislature  to  pass 
a  law  which  should  prevent  the  setting  on  foot 
of  such  unlawful  expeditions  from  Canadian 
soil  in  the  future. 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

In  a  conflict  which  was  founded  upon  the 
quickened  moral  sense  of  the  people  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  Government  received  the 
most  earnest  support  from  the  churches.  From 
one  end  of  the  loyal  States  to  the  other  all  the 
religious  organizations,  with  few  exceptions, 
moved  by  the  double  forces  of  patriotism  and 
religion,  ranged  themselves  upon  the  side  of 
the  Government  against  the  rebellion.  A  large 
number  of  pulpits  in  the  North  had  already 
taken  their  places  as  tribunes  for  the  defense 
of  popular  freedom,  and  it  was  from  them  that, 
at  the  menace  of  war,  the  first  cry  of  danger 
and  of  defiance  rang  out.  Those  ministers 
who  had  for  years  been  denouncing  the  en- 
croachments of  slavery  did  not  wait  for  any 
organized  action  on  the  part  of  their  colleagues, 
but  proclaimed  at  once  in  a  thousand  varying 
tones  that  peace  was  "  a  blessing  worth  fight- 
ing for."  The  more  conservative  churches  were 
but  little  in  the  rear  of  the  more  advanced. 
Those  who  had  counseled  moderation  and 
patience  with  the  South  on  account  of  the  di- 
vided responsibility  for  slavery  which  rested 
on  both  halves  of  the  nation  speedily  felt  the 
sense  of  release  from  the  obligations  of  brother- 
hood when  the  South  had  repudiated  and  re- 
nounced them,  and  raUied  to  the  support  of 
the  insulted  flag  with  an  earnestness  not  less 
ardent,  and  more  steadily  trustworthy,  than 
that  of  the  original  antislavery  clergy.  As  the 
war  went  on,  and  as  every  stage  of  it  gave  a 
clearer  presage  of  the  coming  destruction  of 
slavery,  the  deliverances  of  the  churches  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more  decided  in 
favor  of  the  national  cause  and  the  downfall 
of  human  bondage.  To  detail  the  thousand 
ways  in  which  the  churches  testified  their 
support  of  the  national  cause,  to  give  even 
an  abstract  of  the  countless  expressions  of 
loyalty  which  came  from  the  difterent  religious 
bodies  of  the  country,  would  occupy  many 
volumes ;  we  can  only  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  utterances  of  some  of  the 
great  religious  societies. 

In  all  the  church  conventions  which  met 
after  the  President's  preliminary  proclamation 
of  the  22d  of  September,  1862,  that  act  of  liber- 
December  15,  which  would  indicate  that  Young's 
commission  was  spurious  or  prepared  after  the  fact : 
"  A  letter  from  G.  X.  Sanders  .  .  .  asks  copies  of 
orders,  to  be  certified  by  Secretary  of  War,  command- 
ing the  raid  into  Yermont,  the  burning,  pillaging,  etc., 
to  save  Lieutenant  Young's  life.  I  doubt  if  such  written 
orders  are  in  existence  —  but  no  matter." 
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anon  was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  expressions 
of  approval  and  support.  The  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  New  York  declared  that  "  ^^'hile  we 
see  with  the  profoimdest  sorrow  thousands  of 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  falHng  on 
the  battlefield,  considering  the  interests  to  be 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  future  genera- 
tions we  cannot  regard  the  sacrifice  of  treasure 
and  of  life  too  much  for  the  object  to  be 
secured."  They  denounced  "human  slavery 
as  the  procuring  cause  of  the  rebellion  now 
raging  among  us  "  ;  they  declared  that  "  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
the  laws  of  God  require  its  entire  removal." 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  had, 
in  the  spring  of  1S62,  adopted  with  unanimity 
resolutions  characterizing ''  the  war  now  waged 
by  the  National  Government  to  put  down  the 
unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion  that  has 
risen  against  us,  and  to  establish  anew  the 
reign  oforder  and  of  law,  as  a  most  righteous 
and  holy  one,  sanctioned  alike  by  God  and  all 
right-thinking  men  " ;  expressing  their  opinion 
that  "  the  principal  cause  and  origin  of  this  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Government  has  been  the 
institution  of  slavery,"  and  that  a  safe,  solid,  and 
lastmg  peace  could  not  be  expected  short  of 
its  complete  overthrow.  The  next  year  they 
declared  that  the  developments  of  the  past 
year  had  only  tended  to  deepen  their  convic- 
tion of  these  truths,  which  they  solemnly  reit- 
erated and  affirmed.  They  referred  to  the  "  fatal 
and  suicidal  blows  "  inflicted  upon  slavery  by 
the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  said  that  "  for 
thus  overruling  what  appeared  at  first  to  be 
a  terrible  national  calamity,  to  the  production 
of  results  so  unexpected  and  glorious,  their 
gratitude  and  adoration  are  due  to  that  wonder- 
working God  who  still  maketh  the*  wrath  of 
men  to  praise  him,  while  the  remainder  of 
wrath  he  restrains."  They  approved  the 
President's  proclamation  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Territories,  and  hailed  the  dawn 
of  that  glorious  day  when  "  liberty  shall  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  In  severe  and  dignified 
language  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
whatever  measure  of  sympathy  they  had  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  asked  no  assist- 
ance from  other  nations,  and  would  brook  no 
intervention  or  interference.  In  October,  1864, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the 
venerable  Albert  Barnes  was  granted  leave  to 
introduce,  without  reference  to  a  committee,  a 
series  of  resolutions  expressing  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  the  Board  in  the  efforts  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  ;  hoping  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  world  from  the  oppression  of  slavery ;  and 


gratefully  acknowledging  "  the  divine  inter- 
position in  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
arms  of  the  nation  as  an  indication  that  we 
shall  again  be  one  people,  united  under  one 
glorious  Constitution,  united  in  our  efforts  to 
spread  the  Gospel  around  the  world."  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  with 
great  enthusiasm,  the  audience  rising  to  their 
feet  and  singing  the  national  anthem. 

The  State  conferences  of  the  Congregational 
churches  passed  similar  resolutions  from  time 
to  time.  As  a  specimen  of  all  we  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of 
Massachusetts  in  1864.  "The  chief  hope  of 
rebellion  is  in  the  sympathy  and  distraction 
of  a  divided  North,  and  the  surest  and  shortest 
way  to  peace  is  not  to  recall  our  armies  and  to 
relax  our  grasp  upon  the  enemy,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  united  and  loyal  front  and  an  uncon- 
querable determination  to  prosecute  the  war 
till  the  power  of  the  Government  meets  no 
longer  armed  resistance."  They  disclaim  any 
feeling  of  despondency  or  of  impatience,  "be- 
lieving that  God  is  on  our  side,"  and  interpret 
hopefully  the  divine  delays  Avhich  have  "  led 
to  more  and  more  radical  and  precious  reso- 
lutions and  deliverances,"  and  assert  roundly 
and  with  undaunted  courage  that  "  there  can 
be  no  effectual  reestablishment  of  the  national 
authority  by  any  negotiation  which  confesses 
the  inability  of  the  Government  to  subdue  re- 
bellion by  force  of  arms  and  proposes  terms 
of  peace  to  rebels  still  flying  the  flag  of  defi- 
ance." 

It  was  not  only  in  New  England  that  the 
Congregational  churches  maintained  this  stern 
and  patriotic  attitude.  The  General  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania came  boldly  forward  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  and,  discarding  all  pretenses  of  non- 
partisanship  or  neutrality,  declared  for  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  these  unqualified 
words : 

As  the  momentous  issues  of  this  long  and  deadly 
contest  are  approaching  their  solution  in  a  combined 
struggle  in  the  field  and  at  the  polls,  we  will  sustain 
with  our  votes  the  brave  and  noble  men  who  are 
defending  our  liberties  with  their  lives,  and  will  ani- 
mate our  fellow-citizens  by  every  consideration  of 
religious  hope  and  duty,  of  devotion  to  country  and 
to  liberty,  to  make  the  decision  of  the  people  on  the 
8th  of  November  final  and  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
traitors  in  arms  and  conspirators  in  political  councils. 
Our  hopes  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  as  a 
nation,  and  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
African  race  in  the  South,  depend,  under  God,  upon 
sustaining  tiie  Government  in  upholding  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  throughout  all  the  trials  and  doubts 
of  the  war,  and  in  that  policy  which  looks  to  the 
abandonment  of  slavery  as  the  condition  of  perma- 
nent union  and  peace. 

The  German  Reformed  Synod  passed  ear- 
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nest  resolutions  urging  upon  their  clergy  and 
laity  to  continue  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  to  restore  peace  and 
union.  These  resolutions  were  reiterated  from 
year  to  year  in  every  State  where  this  church 
had  an  organization  in  existence.  The  Lu- 
theran General  Synod  which  met  at  York  in 
1864  passed  resolutions  denouncing  slavery, 
setting  forth  "  the  necessity  of  its  forcible  sup- 
pression, the  righteousness  of  the  war  which  is 
waged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  life,  and 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  support  it  by 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  his  prayers, 
and  his  efforts."  The  Moravian  Synod  also 
denounced  slavery  and  considered  an  earnest 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  a 
religious  duty,  and  expressed  its  willingness  "  to 
render  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to  subdue  un- 
righteous rebellion,  and  extend  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  Government  over  every  por- 
tion of  our  country." 

One  of  the  most  weighty  utterances  of  any 
religious  organization  during  the  war  was  that 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which  met  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Im- 
portant as  was  this  deliverance  from  the  sanc- 
tion which  it  carried,  as  the  utterance  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  religious  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  it  was  no  less  significant 
as  the  work  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky,  who  held  a  position  second  to 
none  in  the  border  States  in  character,  in 
political  influence,  and  in  social  connections. 
This  remarkable  paper  began  with  the  praise 
of  peace,  but,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many 
craven  pleas  based  upon  this  theme  during 
the  war,  it  threw  the  blame  of  the  violation  of 
peace  upon  the  disloyal  and  traitorous  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  National  Government  by 
military  force. 

This  whole  treason  [the  report  continues],  rebel- 
lion, anarchy,  fraud,  and  violence,  is  utterly  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  and  morjlity,  and 
is  plainly  condemned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It 
is  the  clear  and  solemn  duty  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve,  at  wiiatever  cost,  the  National 
Union  and  Constitution,  to  maintain  the  laws  in 
their  supremacy,  to  crush  force  by  force,  and  to  re- 
store the  reign  of  public  order  and  peace  to  the 
entire  nation  by  whatever  lawful  means  are  neces- 
sary thereunto.  And  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
people  who  compose  this  great  nation,  each  one  in 
his  several  place  and  degree,  to  uphold  the  Federal 
Government  and  every  State  Government  and  all 
persons  in  authority,  whether  civil  or  military,  in 
all  their  lawful  and  proper  acts,  unto  the  end  herein- 
before set  forth. 


conduct  of  the  Southern  synods  in  encouraging 
them.    The  concluding  section  says  : 

We  record  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  prevailing 
unity  of  sentiment  and  general  internal  peace  which 
have  characterized  the  Church  in  the  States  that 
have  not  revolted,  embracing  a  great  majority  of 
ministers,  congregations,  and  people  under  our 
care,  it  may  still  be  called  with  emphasis  a  loyal, 
orthodox,  and  pious  church,  and  all  its  acts  and 
works  indicate  its  right  to  a  title  so  noble.  Let  a 
spirit  of  quietness,  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  of 
ready  obedience  to  authority,  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, illustrate  the  loyalty,  the  orthodoxy,  and 
the  piety  of  the  Church.  ...  In  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  earnestly  ex- 
hort all  who  love  God  or  fear  his  wrath  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  counsels  and  suggestions  that  lead 
toward  a  reaction  favorable  to  disloyalty,  schism, 
or  disturbance,  either  in  the  Church  or  in  thecountry. 
In  all  these  respects  we  must  give  account  to  God 
in  that  great  day,  and  it  is  in  view  of  our  own 
dread  responsibility  to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead 
that  we  now  make  this  deliverance. 

This  austere  and  unqualified  declaration  of 
loyalty,  this  denunciation  of  a  treason  which 
was  at  that  hour  lifting  a  defiant  and  almost 
triumphant  head  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Union,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  surprising.  Two 
hundred  and  six  ministers  and  ruling  elders 
voted  for  it;  only  twenty  voted  against  it;  less 
than  one  in  ten  failed  to  rise  to  that  height  of 
moral  and  political  duty.  The  keynote  thus 
early  set  governed  this  powerful  Church 
throughout  the  war.  Its  General  Assembly, 
meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1864, 
adopted  a  long  and  most  energetic  report, 
declaring  that 

the  time  has  at  length  come,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  when  it  is  his  will  that  every  vestige  of 
human  slavery  among  us  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
every  Christian  man  should  address  himself  with 
industry  and  earnestness  to  his  appropriate  part  in 
the  performance  of  this  great  duty.  .  .  .  Under 
the  influence  of  the  most  incomprehensible  infatua- 
tion of  wickedness,  those  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  have  taken 
away  every  motive  for  its  further  toleration. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  to  censure  this  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  but  it 
was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  passed  equally  strong  and  un- 
compromising resolutions : 

Believing  it  to  be  a  duty  especially  incumbent 
on  the  Church  to  let  her  light  shine,  we  trust  that 
all  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, will  hear  and  obey  God's  voice,  now  calling 
upon  them  louder  than  ever  before  to  open  their 
mouth  in  behalf  of  the  dumb. 


The  report  denounces  treason,  rebellion,  and        The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  com- 
anarchy  as  sinful,  and  gravely  deprecates  the    monly  called  the  "  Scotch  Covenanters,"  ad- 
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dressed  the  President  by  committee  in  1862, 
beginning  with  the  proud  boast  that  "  this 
Church,  true  to  its  high  Uneage  and  ancient 
spirit,  does  not  hold  within  its  pale  a  single  se- 
cessionist or  sympathizer  with  rebellion  in  these 
United  States."  They  congratulated  him  upon 
the  antislavery  measures  of  the  Government 
and  urged  him, 

by  every  consideration  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  present  condition  of  our  bleeding  coun- 
try, not  to  be  moved  from  the  path  of  duty  on 
which  he  has  so  auspiciously  entered,  either  by  the 
threats  or  blandishments  of  the  enemies  of  human 
progress,  nor  the  fears  of  timid  friends. 

Two  years  later  they  met  and  declared 
that  — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  encour- 
age and  sustain  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
all  that  they  do  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  freedom 
of  the  enslaved,  the  mitigation  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  war,  and  the  preservation,  at  all  hazards, 
of  the  national  life,  integrity,  and  power. 

The  New  School  Presbyterians  also  lifted 
their  voice  with  equal  energy  and  clearness 
against  the  rebellion  and  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  their  General  Assembly  each 
year  during  the  war  they  adopted  resolutions 
of  the  most  uncompromising  loyalty,  and  on 
several  occasions  addressed  the  President  per- 
sonally with  messages  full  of  ardent  devotion 
and  high  encouragement.    They  said : 

Since  the  day  of  your  inauguration,  the  thousands 
of  our  membership  have  followed  you  with  unceas- 
ing prayer,  besieging  the  throne  of  grace  in  your 
behalf.  .  .  .  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  your 
administration  hitherto,  and  at  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  people  have  been  led  under  your  guid- 
ance, we  glorify  God  in  you.l 

A  year  later  2  they  embodied  their  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  opposition  to  slav- 
er)' in  a  forcible  series  of  resolutions,  which 
were  brought  to  Washington  and  presented  to 
the  President  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
John  A.  Foote,  a  brother  of  the  admiral,  was 
chairman.    The  President  replied : 

It  has  been  my  happiness  to  receive  testimonies 
of  a  similar  nature  from,  I  believe,  all  denomina- 
tions ol  Christians.  .  .  .  This  to  me  is  most  grati- 
fying, because  from  the  beginning  I  saw  that  the 
issues  of  our  great  struggle  depended  on  the  divine 
interposition  and  favor.  ...  As  a  pilot,  I  have 
used  my  best  exertions  to  keep  afloat  our  Ship  of 

t  Cincinnati,  .May  22,1862.  McPherson,  "  History 
of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  469. 

2  Philadelphia,  May  27,  1863. 

3  In  an  arldress  fielivered  bv  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  in 
New  Orleans,  March  23,  1864,  he  makes  this  well- 
fonnflcd  claim:  "The  .Methodist  Church  has  been 
unanimous  and  zealous  in  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
Her  bishops,  her  ministers,  and  her  laity  have  nobly 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  this  hour  of  her 
peril.   The  voice  of  Simpson  has  been  heard  pleading 


State,  and  shall  be  glad  to  resign  my  trust  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  to  another  pilot  more  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful than  I  may  prove.  In  every  case  and  at  all 
hazards,  the  Government  must  be  perpetuated.  Re- 
lying as  I  do  upon  the  Almighty  Power,  and  en- 
couraged as  I  am  by  these  resolutions  which  you 
have  just  read,  with  the  support  which  1  receive 
from  Christian  men,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  all 
the  means  at  my  control  to  secure  the  termination 
of  this  rebellion,  and  will  hope  for  success. 

Of  the  firm  and  loyal  attitude  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  this  resolution  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
may  serve  as  an  example : 

We  hereby  declare  our  unfaltering  allegiance  to 
theGovernmentof  the  United  States,  and  we  pledge 
it  our  willing  devotion  and  service;  and  as  a  body 
of  Christians  we  will  pray  that,  in  God's  own  time 
and  way,  this  rebellion  may  be  put  down ;  that 
oppression  and  slavery  in  all  its  forms  may  be 
done  away  ;  that  freedom  of  body  and  mind,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  may  everywhere  prevail  ;  that  the 
emancipated  negroes,  whom  God  in  his  providence 
is  committing  to  our  care,  may  be  the  objects  of  our 
liberal  and  Christian  regard  and  instruction  ;  that 
war  may  soon  cease  throughout  all  our  borders, 
and  that  our  now  lacerated  country  may  again  be 
so  united  that  from  the  lakes  on  the  North  to  the 
gulf  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  there  shall  be  one  Union,  one  Government, 
one  flag,  one  Constitution,  the  whole  culminating 
in  that  higher  glory  which  shall  make  this  nation 
Emmanuel's  land — a  mountain  of  holiness  and  a 
dwelling-place  of  righteousness. 

No  church  was  more  ready  or  powerful  in  its 
support  of  the  Government  than  the  wide- 
spread Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From 
the  beginning  it  took  ground  firmly  and  unani- 
mously for  the  national  cause;  the  Western 
armies  especially  were  filled  with  the  young 
and  vigorous  fighting  men  of  that  connection. 
To  a  committee  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1 864,  the  President  said : 

Nobly  sustained  as  the  Government  has  been  by 
all  the  churches,  I  would  utter  nothingwhich  might 
in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any.  Yet,  with- 
out this,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is, 
by  its  greatest  numbers,  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the 
hospitals,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any 
other.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Church.  Bless  all 
the  churches,  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our 
great  trial  giveth  us  the  churches.^ 

eloquently  for  the  union  of  the  country.  Ames,  as  pa- 
triotic as  wise,  has  not  hesitated  to  lend  his  aid  to  our 
unfortunate  prisoners  in  Richmond  and  to  give  his  sons 
to  the  army.  Janes  has  found  no  narrow  field  for  his 
philanthropic  heart  in  the  labors  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission. All  our  church  papers  and  periodicals  have 
given  an  uncompromising,  zealous,  persistent  support 
to  the  ( Government,  and  have  thrown  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  intelligent  as  it  was  potent,  on  the 
side  of  the  Union." 
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These  energetic  expressions  of  loyalty  were 
not  confined  to  the  Protestant  churches  alone. 
Archbishop  Hughes  in  New  York  gave  his 
great  personal  and  ecclesiastical  influence  to 
the  support  of  the  Government,  and  Archbishop 
Purcell  of  Cincinnati  took  occasion,  in  recom- 
mending the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1864,  to  his  people,  to  urge  upon  them  the 
cause  of  the  country. 

We  confess  [he  says]  that  it  has  greatly  pained 
us  to  hear  that  certain  rash,  irreverent,  and  thought- 
less men  of  our  communion  have  denounced  and 
abused  the  Government,  the  Administration,  and 
their  abettors.  Now  God  commands  us  to  bless,  and 
curse  not.  And  when  bad  men  cursed  the  supporters 
of  the  Government,  did  they  not  reflect  that  they 
cursed  the  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Catholic  voters  and  Catholic  soldiers  of  our  army  who 
defend  that  Government  in  the  field?  Did  they  not 
reflect  that  its  downfall  would  be  hailed  with  ac- 
clamation by  our  own  hereditary  oppressors  across 
the  ocean  ?  Did  they  reflect  that  if  political  salvation 
IS  ever  to  reach  a  far-distant  and  beloved  island,  it 
must  come  to  it  from  these  United  States  which  they 
would  sever? 

"  The  Administration  did  not  commence 
this  war,"  the  archbishop  said,  and  went  on 
in  his  address  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the 
National  Government  with  that  of  the  rebeUion. 

It  is  time  [he  said,  in  conclusion]  that  all  should 
rally  around  the  powers  which  the  Apostle  com- 
manded us  to  obey,  and  thus,  presenting  an  undi- 
vided front  to  the  enemy,  reestablish  the  Union, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  panacea,  present  or 
prospective,  for  the  ills  we  suffer. 

The  Society  of  Friends  occupied  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  war.  By  the  two  leading  tenets 
of  their  religion  they  were  drawn  in  difterent 
ways ;  they  were  intensely  opposed  both  to 
slavery  and  to  war.  \\'hile,  therefore,  they  were 
ready  to  favor  every  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration which  promised  to  abridge  the 
power  and  shorten  the  duration  of  slavery, 
they  were  placed  in  a  cruel  dilemma  when 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  only  measures 
by  which  the  country  could  be  preserved,  and 
the  predominance  of  a  government  based  upon 
slavery  prevented.  The  result  was  as  might 
readily  be  imagined.  Human  nature  asserted 
itself  in  the  midst  of  that  serious  and  tranquil 
communion  as  everywhere  else,  and  the  Friends 
acted  each  according  to  his  individual  bent. 
In  the  words  of  the  address  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1864: 

Many  of  our  young  men,  overcome  by  the  spirit 
of  war,  rushed  into  the  conflict  where  some  of  them 
found  an  early  death,  some  pLirchased  their  release 
from  the  draft  by  the  payment  of  money ;  others 
remained  steadfast  to  theirfaith  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  the  penalty  for 
desertion. 


Those  who  entered  the  army  illustrated  in 
their  plain  speech  and  quiet  courage  the  virtues 
of  their  lineage  no  less  than  those  who,  refus- 
ing to  bear  arms,  bore  uncomplainingly  all  that 
the  law  could  inflict  upon  them  by  way  of 
punishment  for  their  contumacy.  But  the 
Society,  as  a  body,  remained  outwardly  true 
to  both  articles  of  its  creed  and  protested  con- 
stantly against  both  slavery  and  the  war  which 
it  caused.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1862  greeted 
with  hearty  approval  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  praying  that 
the  effusion  of  blood  might  be  stayed ;  and  that 
of  1864,  while  "appreciating  the  difliculties 
that  surround  those  upon  whom  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  the  nation  through  the 
awful  perils  of  civil  war,"  and  declining  to 
"  enter  into  judgment  with  those  who  differed  " 
from  them,  still  persisted  in  their  dignified 
petition  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  offend  their 
own  consciences  by  complying  with  the  law 
requiring  military  service, 

Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  in  relation  to  this 
question  was  especially  delicate.  Himself  of 
Quaker  ancestry,  he  felt  a  peculiar  sympathy 
with  their  scruples,  and  yet  he  could  not  legally 
reHevethem  from  their  liabilities,  and  he  clearly 
perceived  the  impolicy  of  recommending  to 
Congress  any  specific  measure  of  relief.  He 
heard  and  answered  their  addresses  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  respect,  and  intervened 
with  his  prerogative  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
hardship.  We  owe  to  these  complications  two 
or  three  letters,  which  strikingly  exhibit  his 
quick  sympathies,  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  profound  religious  feeling.  To  the  Quakers 
of  Iowa,  who  had  sent  him  an  address  through 
Senator  Harlan,  he  wrote  : 

It  is  most  cheering  and  encouraging  for  me  to 
know  that  in  the  efforts  which  I  have  made,  and 
am  making,  for  the  restoration  of  a  righteous  peace 
to  our  country,  I  am  upheld  and  sustained  by  the 
good  wishes  and  prayers  of  God's  people.  No  one 
is  more  deeply  than  myself  aware  that  without  his 
favor  our  highest  wisdom  is  but  as  foolishness,  and 
that  our  most  strenuous  efforts  would  avail  nothing 
in  the  shadow  of  his  displeasure.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  be  one  subject  upon  which  all  good 
men  may  entirely  agree,  it  is  in  imploring  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  the  God  of  nations  upon  the  struggle 
our  people  are  making  for  the  preservation  of  their 
precious  birthright  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. l 

To  the  Quakers  of  Rhode  Island,  in  answer 
to  a  letter,  he  said  : 

Engaged  as  I  am,  in  a  great  war,  I  fear  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  world  to  understand  how  fully  I  ap- 
preciate the  principles  of  peace  inculcated  in  this 
letter  and  everywhere  by  the  Society  of  Friends. '- 

1  Lincoln  to  Iowa  Quakers,  Jan.  5, 1S62.  Unpub.  MS. 
'-  Letter  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Toby,  March  19, 1S62.  Lincoln, 
Unpublished  MS. 
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But  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letters,  in  which  he  expresses  with  less 
than  his  usual  reserve  his  idea  of  the  moral 
and  religious  bearings  of  the  great  conflict, 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Gumey,  the  wife  of  the 
eminent  English  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  autumn  of  1S64.  It  shows  in 
a  singularly  touching  and  instructive  way  how 
the  ancestral  faith  of  the  Quaker  survived  in 
this  son  of  a  pioneer,  commander-in-chief  of 
a  million  of  men  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
destructive  wars  of  modern  times  : 

My  Esteemed  Friend  :  I  have  not  forgotten  — 
probably  never  shall  forget  —  the  very  impressive 
occasion  when  yourself  and  friends  visited  me  on  a 
Sabbath  forenoon,  two  years  ago  ;  nor  has  your 
kind  letter,  written  nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been 
forgotten.  In  all,  it  has  been  your  purpose  to 
strengthen  my  reliance  on  God.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  the  good  Christian  people  of  this  country 
for  their  constant  prayers  and  consolations,  and  to 
no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail, 
though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  per- 
ceive them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  ter- 
mination of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this  ;  but 
God  knows  best,  and  has  ruled  otherwise.  We  shall 
yet  acknowledge  his  wisdom,  and  our  own  error 
therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the 
best  lights  he  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working 
still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  he  ordains.  Surely 
he  intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty 
convulsion,  which  no  mortal  could  make,  and  no 
mortal  could  stay.  Your  people,  the  Friends,  have 
had,  and  are  having,  a  very  great  trial.  On  princi- 
ple and  faith,  opposed  to  both  war  and  oppression, 
they  can  only  practically  oppose  oppression  by  war. 
In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have  chosen  one  horn, 
and  some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on 
conscientious  grounds,  I  have  done,  and  shall  do, 
the  bost  1  could  and  can,  in  my  own  conscience, 
under  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this  I 
doubt  not,  and  believing  it  I  shall  still  receive  for 
our  country  and  myself  your  earnest  prayers  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.  Your  sincere  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  most  important  agencies  through  which 
the  mingled  patriotism  and  reUgion  of  the 
countr)'  lent  their  assistance  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union  were  the  Sanitary  Commissions  and 
the  Christian  Commission.  The  former  col- 
lected and  disbursed  not  less  than  $5,000,000 
in  cash  and  $9,000,000  in  supplies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  armies  in  the  field  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  while  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  raised  some  $4,500,000,  not 
only  frjr  this  purpose,  but  also  to  extend  to  the 
soldiers  the  benefits  and  consolations  of  religion 
in  cases  where  the  overworked  army  chaplains 
found  the  complete  fulfillment  of  these  offices 
Ijeyonfl  their  powers.  The  Sanitary  Fairs 
throughout  the  country  were  remarkable  ex- 
hibitions of  the  patriotism  and  jjhilanthropy 
of  the  people.    They  were  carried  on  to  a  great 


extent  by  the  women  of  the  country,  and  the 
quickening  of  the  national  spirit  by  these  con- 
certed eftbrts  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
Union  cause  than  even  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  were  produced  ;  though  these  were  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  charity.  The  fair 
at  New  York  realized  $1,300,000,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  clear  profit.  On  every  great  bat- 
tlefield of  the  war,  even  before  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery  was  silenced,  the  trains  of  these 
great  organizations  were  upon  the  field  and 
their  members  were  engaged  caring  for  the 
wounded,  bearing  away  the  sick,  praying  with 
the  dying,  and  receiving  their  last  messages ; 
while  in  every  village  of  the  North  gentle  and 
patriotic  women  were  constantly  employed 
making  ready  the  stores  of  luxuries  and  deli- 
cacies dispensed  by  charitable  agents  at  the 
front. 

In  the  work  of  these  beneficent  agencies 
the  President  took  a  profound  interest.  He 
frequently  consulted  with  Dr.  Bellows  and  Mr. 
Stuart  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  their 
work.  Being  requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Commission  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  22d  of  February,  1863,  he  wrote: 

While  for  reasons  that  I  deem  sufficient  I  must 
decline  to  preside,  I  cannot  withhold  my  approval 
of  the  meeting  and  its  worthy  objects.  Whatever 
shall  be,  sincerely  and  inGod's  name,  devised  for  the 
good  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  in  their  hard  spheres 
of  duty  can  hardly  fail  to  be  blessed.  And  what- 
ever shall  tend  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  unrea- 
soning and  uncharitable  passions,  prejudices,  and 
jealousies  incident  to  a  great  national  trouble  such 
as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  vast  and  long-endur- 
ing consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are 
to  result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to 
strengthen  our  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being  for 
the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well 
for  us  all.  The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the 
Christian  Sabbath  coinciding  this  year,  and  suggest- 
ing together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of 
that  to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting 
proposed. 

The  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  adopted  and 
carried  on  by  the  churches  in  the  South,  if  not 
with  more  zeal  and  determination,  at  least  with 
greater  vehemence  at  the  beginning  than  was- 
shown  by  the  religious  organizations  of  the 
North.  Even  before  the  war  began  the  State 
Convention  of  Baptists  in  Alabama  ^  made  haste 
to  rush  into  secession,  saying  that "  the  Union 
had  failed  in  important  particulars  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,"  and 
that  they  held  themselves  "  subject  to  the  call 
of  proper  authority  in  defense  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Alabama,  and  of  her  right  as  a  sovereignty 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union."  Several  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synods  of  the  South  went  head- 
long into  the  rebellion  before  the  close  of  the 

1  November,  i860. 
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year  i860,  and  others  followed  their  example 
in  the  autumn  meeting  of  1861.  They  formed 
their  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy on  the  4th  of  December  of  that  year. 
Even  before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of  several 
States  formally  A\ithdre\v  from  the  Union,  and 
that  fiery  soldier-priest  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  commanded  the  clergy  to  shift 
their  public  prayers  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  announced  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  "  Our 
separation  from  our  brethren  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
been  effected  because  we  must  follow  our 
nationality.  ,  .  .  Our  relations  to  each  other 
hereafter  will  be  the  relations  we  now  both  hold 
to  the  men  of  our  mother  church  in  England." 
Unable  to  restrain  his  ardor  within  the  limits 
of  the  church  militant,  he  exchanged  his  crozier 
for  a  sword  and  died  by  a  cannon  shot  on  the 
Georgia  hills. 

At  the  session  of  the  first  General  Council 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Augusta 
an  address  was  adopted  congratulating  the 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  upon  the 
unity  which  existed  in  its  councils,  upon  its 
promise  of  growth  and  expansion,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  the  leading  minds  of  the  new  re- 
public were  of  their  own  communion;  they 
called  upon  the  Church  to  make  strenuous  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and 
gently  advocated  such  an  arrangement  of  their 
peculiar  institution  as  not  to  violate  the  right 
of  marriage  among  the  blacks.  "  Hitherto," 
they  say,  "  we  have  been  hindered  by  the  press- 
ure of  Abolitionists ;  now  that  we  have  thrown 
off"  from  us  that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence, 
we  should  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  faith- 
ful to  our  trust,  and  the  Church  should  lead  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  in  this  work  of  justice  and 
mercy."  Feeble  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
made  by  churches  in  other  communions  in  the 
South,  but  strong  opposition  was  at  once  de- 
veloped. In  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  it  was 
argued  that  "  Though  the  matter  presented 
was  one  of  undoubted  grievance,  involving  a 
sin  which  ought  to  be  purged  away,  yet,  to 
prevent  agitation  in  the  Church  at  such  a  time 
of  intense  political  strife,  there  must  be  no  in- 
termeddling,", and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  among  slaves  was 

1  McPherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  548. 

2  At  a  convention  of  loyal  ministers  and  laymen  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  at  Knoxville, 
August,  1864,  it  was  resolved  that  the  loyal  members 
of  the  conference  have  a  just  claim  to  all  the  church 
property ;  that  they  really  constitute  the  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Holston  Conference ;  that  they  propose,  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  to  transfer  the  same  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  ;  and 


laid  upon  the  table,  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Presbytery  voting  against  it.^ 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the  South  had 
separated  from  their  brethren  in  the  North 
fifteen  years  before  the  war  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  a  portion  of  their  clergy  and  laity 
when  the  war  broke  out  naturally  engaged  in 
it  with  their  accustomed  zeal ;  but  they  were 
by  no  means  unanimous,  even  within  the  seced- 
ing States,  and  the  organization  was  virtually 
wrecked  by  the  war.- 

As  the  national  authority  began  to  be  rees- 
tablished throughout  the  States  in  rebelhon,not 
the  least  embarrassing  of  the  questions  which 
generals  in  command  were  called  upon  to  decide 
was  that  of  the  treatment  of  churches  whose 
pastors  were  openly  or  covertly  disloyal  to  the 
Union.  There  was  no  general  plan  adopted 
by  the  Government  for  such  cases ;  in  fact,  it 
was  impossible  to  formulate  a  policy  which 
should  meet  so  vast  a  variety  of  circumstances 
as  presented  themselves  in  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  South.  The  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Church  sent  down  some  of  their 
ablest  ministers,  with  general  authority  to  take 
charge  of  abandoned  churches,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  them  their  interrupted  worship.  The 
mission  boards  of  other  denominations  took 
similar  action,  and  the  Secretary  of  \\'ar  ^  gave 
general  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
different  departments  to  permit  ministers  of 
the  gospel  bearing  the  commission  of  these 
mission  boards  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
their  office  and  to  give  them  all  the  aid,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  which  might  be  practica- 
ble. But  before  and  after  these  orders  there 
was  much  clashing  between  the  military  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  had  its  rise 
generally  in  the  individual  temperaments  of 
the  respective  generals  and  priests.  There  was 
an  instance  in  one  place  where  a  }-oung  offi- 
cer rose  in  his  pew  and  requested  an  Episcopal 
minister  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  had  omitted. 
Upon  the  minister's  refusal  the  soldier  ad- 
vanced to  the  pulpit  and  led  the  preacher, 
loudly  protesting,  to  the  door,  and  then  quietly 
returning  to  the  altar  himself  read  the  prayer — 
not  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  edification 
of  the  congregation.  General  Butler  arrested 
a  clergyman  in  Norfolk,  and  placed  him  at 
hard  labor  on  the  public  works  for  disloyalty 

that  the  ministers  be  instructed  to  propose  to  their 
congregations  to  unite  eii  masse  with  that  church. 
Their  report  states  "that  there  arc  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Holston  Conference  120  preachers  known  to  be 
loyal,  and  40  others  supposed  to  be  true  to  the  Union ; 
and  it  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  recon- 
struction will  be  easily  accomplished."  [McPherson, 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  546.] 

3  March  10, 1S64.   McPherson,  ^'  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," p.  522. 
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in  belief  and  action  ;  but  the  President  reversed 
this  sentence  and  changed  it  to  one  of  exchision 
from  the  Union  hnes^  The  Cathohc  Bishop 
of  Natchez  ha\-ing  refused  to  read  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  prayer  for  the  President,  and 
having  protested  in  an  able  and  temperate 
paper  against  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
general  m  this  regard,  the  latter  ordered  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  Union  lines,  although 
the  order  was  almost  immediately  rescinded. 
General  Rosecrans  issued  an  order  2  in  Mis- 
souri requiring  the  members  of  religious  con- 
vocations to  give  satisfactorj'  evidence  of  their 
loyaltv  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  assemblage 
and  protection.  In  answer  to  the  protestations 
which  naturally  resulted  from  this  mandate  he 
rephed  that  it  was  given  at  the  request  of 
many  loyal  church  members,  both  lay  and 
clerical;  that  if  he  should  permit  all  bodies 
claiming  to  be  religious  to  meet  without  ques- 
tion, a  convocation  of  Price's  army,  under  the 
garb  of  religion,  might  assemble  with  impunity 
and  plot  treason.  He  claimed  that  there  was 
no  hardship  in  compelling  the  members  of  such 
assemblages  to  establish  their  loyalty  by  oath 
and  certificate,  and  insisted  that  his  order,  while 
pro^•iding  against  public  danger,  really  pro- 
tected the  purity  and  the  freedom  of  religion. 
In  the  course  of  these  controversies  between 
secessionist  ministers  and  commanding  gen- 
erals an  incident  occurred  which  deserves  a 
moment's  notice,  as  it  led  to  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous statement  from  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  these  matters.  During  the 
year  1862  a  somewhat  bitter  discussion  arose 
between  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters  of  the  Vine 
Street  Church  in  St.  Louis  and  some  of  his 
congregation  in  regard  to  his  supposed  sym- 
pathies with  the  rebellion.  Looking  back  upon 
the  controversy  from  this  distance  of  time  it 
seems  that  rather  hard  measure  was  dealt  to 
the  parson ;  for  although,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  there  appears  little  doubt 
that  his  feelings  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion,  he  behaved  with  so  much 
discretion  that  the  principal  offenses  charged 
against  him  by  his  zealous  parishioners  were 
that  he  once  baptized  a  small  rebel  by  the 
name  of  Sterling  Price,  and  that  he  would  not 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The 
difference  in  his  church  grew  continually  more 
flagrant  and  was  entertained  by  interminable 
letters  and  statements  on  both  sides,  until  at 
last  the  provost-marshal  intervened,  ordering 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  excluding  him 
from  his  pulpit,  and  taking  the  control  of  his 
church  out  of  the  hands  of  its  trustees.  This 
action  gave  rise  to  extended  comment,  not 

1  Rcportofjuflge-Aflvocate  General,  April  30,  1864. 

2  March  7,  1864.     :'-  Jan.  2,  1863.      4  iJec.  22,  1863. 


only  in  Missouri,  but  throughout  the  Union. 
The  President,  being  informed  of  it,  wrote  ^  to 
General  Curtis  disapproving  the  act  of  the 
provost-marshal,  saying,  in  a  terse  and  vigor- 
ous phrase,  which  immediately  obtained  wide 
currency,  "  The  United  States  Government 
must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  run 
the  churches.  When  an  individual  in  a  church, 
or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangerous  to  the  public 
interest  he  must  be  checked;  but  let  the 
churches,  as  such,  take  care  of  themselves." 
But  even  this  peremptory  and  unmistakable 
command  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion. Taking  the  hands  of  the  government 
away  from  the  preacher  did  not  quench  the 
dissensions  in  the  church,  nor  restore  the  pas- 
tor to  the  position  which  he  occupied  before 
the  war ;  and  almost  a  year  later  some  of  the 
friends  of  Dr.  McPheeters  considered  it  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  ask  the  intervention  of 
the  President  to  restore  to  him  all  his  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  in  addition  to  the  civil  rights 
which  they  admitted  he  already  enjoyed.  This 
the  President,  in  a  letter*  of  equal  clearness 
and  vigor,  refused  to  do.  "  I  have  never  inter- 
fered," he  said,  "  nor  thought  of  interfering,  as 
to  who  shall,  or  shall  not,  preach  in  any  church ; 
nor  have  I  knowingly  or  believingly  tolerated 
any  one  else  to  so  interfere  by  my  authority  " ; 
but  he  continues,  "  If,  after  all,  what  is  now 
sought  is  to  have  me  put  Dr.  McPheeters 
back  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  of  his  own 
congregation,  that  too  will  be  declined.  I 
will  not  have  control  of  any  church  on  any 
side."  The  case  finally  ended  by  the  exclusion 
of  Dr.  McPheeters  from  his  pulpit  by  the 
order  of  the  presbytery  having  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  case. 

In  this  wise  and  salutary  abstention  from 
any  interference  with  the  churches,  which 
was  dictated  by  his  own  convictions  as  well 
as  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  always  have  the  support  of  his 
subordinates.  He  had  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  administer  occasional  rebukes  to  his 
over-zealous  generals,  but  even  in  his  own 
Cabinet  he  was  sometmies  compelled  to  over- 
rule a  disposition  to  abuse  of  authority  in 
things  spiritual.  Several  weeks  after  he ^  had 
so  clearly  expressed  himself  in  the  McPhee- 
ters case,  he  found,  to  his  amazement,  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  been  giving  orders  virt- 
ually placing  the  army  in  certain  places  at 
the  disposition  of  a  Methodist  bishop  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  ecclesiastical  decrees.  He 
addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  note  of  measured 
censure,-"^  which  was  followed  by  an  order  from 
the  War  Department  explaining  and  modify- 
ing the  more   objectionable  features  of  the 

f*  "  After  having  made  these  declarations  in  good 
faith  and  in  writing,  you  can  conceive  of  my  embar- 
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former  document.  The  Secretary  explained 
that  his  action  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
furnish  "  a  means  of  rallying  the  Methodist 
people  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  localities 
where  the  rebellion  had  disorganized  and  scat- 
tered them."  1  This  explanation  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  President,  but  he 
thought  best  to  make  no  further  public  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  Scarcely  was  this  affair  dis- 
posed of  when  a  complaint  was  received  from 
Memphis  of  some  interference  by  the  military 
with  a  church  edifice  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
upon  the  paper  this  peremptory  indorsement : 
"  If  the  military  have  miHtary  need  of  the 
church  building,  let  them  keep  it ;  otherwise, 
let  them  get  out  of  it,  and  leave  it  and  its 
owners  alone,  except  for  the  causes  that  justify 
the  arrest  of  any  one."  -  Two  months  later  the 
President,  hearing  of  further  complications  in 
the  case,  made  still  another  order,  which  even 
at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  we  will  give, 
from  his  own  manuscript,  as  illustrating  not 
only  his  conscientious  desire  that  justice  should 
be  done,  but  also  the  exasperating  obstacles  he 
was  continually  compelled  to  surmount,  in  those 
troubled  times,  to  accomplish,  with  all  the  vast 
powers  at  his  disposition,  this  reasonable  desire. 

I  am  now  told  that  the  military  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  building  ;  and  yet  that  in  pretended 
execution  of  the  above  they,  the  military,  put  one 
set  of  men  out  of  and  anothi.-r  set  into  the  building. 
This,  if  true,  is  most  extraordinary.  I  say  again,  if 
there  be  no  military  need  for  the  building,  leave  it 
alone,  neither  putting  any  one  in  or  out  of  it,  except 
on  finding  someone  preachingor  practicing  treason, 
in  which  case  lay  hands  upon  him,  just  as  if  he 
were  doing  the  same  thing  in  any  other  building, 
or  in  the  streets  or  highways. 3 

He  at  last  made  himself  understood  and 
his  orders  respected;  yet  so  widespread  was 
the  tendency  of  generals  to  meddle  with  mat- 
ters beyond  their  jurisdiction,  that  it  took  three 
years  of  such  vehement  injunctions  as  these 
to  teach  them  to  keep  their  hands  away  from 
the  clergy  and  the  churches. 

Lincoln  had  a  profound  respect  for  every 
form  of  sincere  religious  belief.  He  steadily 
refused  to  show  favor  to  any  particular  denom- 
ination of  Christians;  and  when  General  Grant 
issued  an  unjust  and  injurious  order  against 
the  Jews,  expelling  them  from  his  department, 
the  President  ordered  it  to  be  revoked  the 
moment  it  was  brought  to  his  notice.* 

He  was  a  man  of  profound  and  intense 
religious  feeling.   We  have  no  purpose  of  at- 

rassment  at  now  having  brought  to  me  what  purported 
to  be  a  formal  order  of  the  War  Department,  bearing 
date  November  30.  1S63,  giving  Bishop  Ames  control 
and  possession  of  all  the  Methodist  churches  in  certain 
Southern  military  departments  whose  pastors  have 
not  been  appointed  by  a  loyal  bishop  or  bishops,  and 
ordering  the  military  to  aid  him  against  any  resistance 


tempting  to  formulate  his  creed ;  we  question 
if  he  himself  ever  did  so.  There  have  been 
swift  witnesses  who,  judging  from  expressions 
uttered  in  his  callow  youth,  have  called  him 
an  atheist,  and  others  who,  with  the  most  laud- 
able intentions,  have  remembered  improbable 
conversations  which  they  bring  forward  to 
prove  at  once  his  orthodoxy  and  their  own 
intimacy  with  him.  But  leaving  aside  these 
apocryphal  evidences,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  his  authentic  public  and  private  utterances 
to  see  how  deep  and  strong  in  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  the  current  of  his  religious 
thought  and  emotion.  He  continually  invited 
and  appreciated,  at  their  highest  value,  the 
prayers  of  good  people.  The  pressure  of  the 
tremendous  problems  by  v.'hich  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  the  awful  moral  significance  of  the 
conflict  in  which  he  was  the  chief  combatant ; 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, which  never  left  him  for  an  hour — all 
contributed  to  produce,  in  a  temperament  nat- 
urally serious  and  predisposed  to  a  spiritual 
view  of  life  and  conduct,  a  sense  of  reverent 
acceptance  of  the  guidance  of  a  Superior 
Power.  From  that  morning  when,  standing 
amid  the  falling  snowflakes  on  the  railway  car 
at  Springfield,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  his 
neighbors  in  those  touching  phrases  whose 
echo  rose  that  night  in  invocations  from  thou- 
sands of  family  altars,  to  that  memorable  hour 
when  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  he  humbled 
himself  before  his  Creator  in  the  sublime  words 
of  the  second  inaugural,  there  is  not  an  ex- 
pression known  to  have  come  from  his  lips  or 
his  pen  but  proves  that  he  held  himself  answer- 
able in  every  act  of  his  career  to  a  more  au- 
gust tribunal  than  any  on  earth.  The  fact  that 
he  was  not  a  communicant  of  any  church,  and 
that  he  was  singularly  reserved  in  regard  to 
his  personal  religious  life,  gives  only  the  greater 
force  to  these  striking  proofs  of  his  profound 
reverence  and  faith. 

In  final  substantiation  of  this  assertion,  we 
subjoin  two  papers  from  the  hand  of  the  Pres- 
ident, one  official  and  the  other  private,  which 
bear  within  themselves  the  imprint  of  a  sincere 
devotion  and  a  steadfast  reliance  upon  the 
power  and  benignity  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. The  first  is  an  order  which  he  issued 
on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1S64,  on  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday : 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  observ- 

which  may  be  made  to  his  taking  such  possession  and 
control.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  "  [Lincoln  to 
Stanton,  MS.,  Feb.  11,  1864.] 

1  Lincoln  to  Hogan,  Feb.  13, 1864. 

2  Lincoln  MS.,  March  4,  1864. 

3  Lincoln  .MS.,  May  13,  1S64.  ^ 

■i  War  Records,  Vol.  XVIL,  pp.  424,  530. 
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ance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man 
and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred 
rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  Christian  people, 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that 
Sunday  labor  in  the  Army  and  Navy  be  reduced  to 
the  measure  of  strict  necessity.  The  discipline  and 
character  of  the  national  forces  should  not  suffer, 
nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled,  by  the  prof- 
anation of  the  day  or  name  of  the  Most  High.  "  At 
this  time  of  public  distress  [adopting  the  words  of 
Washington  in  1770J  men  may  find  enough  to 
do  in  the  service  of  their  God  and  their  country 
without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  immo- 
rality." The  first  General  Order  issued  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
indicated  the  spirit  in  which  our  institutions  were 
founded  and  should  ever  be  defended.  "The  Gen- 
eral hopes  and  trusts  that  every  otificer  and  man  will 
endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  sol- 
dier, defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  country."! 

The  date  of  this  remarkable  order  leaves  no 
possibility  for  the  insinuation  that  it  sprung 
from  any  political  purpose  or  intention.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  just  been  reelected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority ;  his  party  was  everywhere 
triumphant ;  his  own  personal  popularity  was 
unbounded ;  there  was  no  temptation  to  hy- 
pocrisy or  deceit.  There  is  no  explanation  of 
the  order  except  that  it  was  the  oftspring  of 
sincere  conviction.  But  if  it  may  be  said  that 
this  was,  after  all,  an  exoteric  utterance,  spring- 

1  General  McDowell  used  to  tell  a  story  which  illus- 
trates Mr.  Lincoln's  Sabbatarian  feeling.  The  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  a  movement  which  required  dispatch, 
and  in  his  anxiety  rode  to  McDowell's  headquarters 


thoaght,  said,  "  McDowell,  get  a  good  ready  and  start 
Monday."     [Herman  Haupt,  MS.  Memoirs.] 


ing  from  those  relations  of  religion  and  good 
government  which  the  wisest  rulers  have  al- 
ways recognized  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
people,  we  will  give  one  other  document,  of 
which  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  said.  It  is 
a  paper  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  in  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  while  his  mind  was  burdened  with 
the  weightiest  question  of  his  life,  the  weight- 
iest with  which  this  century  has  had  to  grapple. 
Wearied  with  all  the  considerations  of  law  and 
of  expediency  with  which  he  had  been  strug- 
gling for  two  years,  he  retired  within  himself 
and  tried  to  bring  some  order  into  his  thoughts 
by  rising  above  the  wrangling  of  men  and  of 
parties,  and  pondering  the  relations  of  human 
government  to  the  Divine.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  absolutely  detached  from  any  earthly 
considerations,  he  wrote  this  meditation.  It 
has  never  been  published.  It  was  not  written 
to  be  seen  of  men.  It  was  penned  in  the  aw- 
ful sincerity  of  a  perfectly  honest  soul  trying 
to  bring  itself  into  closer  communion  with  its 
Maker. 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each 
party  claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  Both  may  be  and  one  must  be  wrong.  God 
cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  God's  purpose  is  something  different  from 
the  purpose  of  either  party  ;  and  yet  the  human 
instrumentalities,  working  just  as  they  do,  are  of  the 
best  adaptation  to  effect  his  purpose.  1  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  this  is  probably  true;  that  God 
wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end 
yet.  By  his  mere  great  power  on  the  minds  of  the 
now  contestants,  he  could  have  either  saved  or  de- 
stroj'edthe  Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the 
contest  began.  And  having  begun,  he  could  give  the 
final  victory  to  either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  con- 
test proceeds. 


TO   A    PAINTER.     (J.   A.    B.) 

Poet,  whose  golden  songs  in  silence  sung 

Thrill  from  the  canvas  to  the  hearts  of  men, — 
Sweet  harmonies  that  speak  without  a  tongue, 

Melodious  numbers  writ  witliout  a  pen, — 
The  great  gods  gifted  thee  and  hold  thee  dear ; 

Placed  in  thy  hand  the  torch  which  genius  lit. 
Touched  thee  with  genial  sunshine,  and  good  cheer. 

And  swift  heat  lightnings  of  a  charming  wit 
Whose  shafts  are  ever  harmless,  though  so  bright ; 

Gave  thee  of  all  life's  blessings  this,  the  best, — 
The  true  love  of  thy  kind, —  for  thy  delight. 

So  be  thou  happy,  poet-painter  blest, 
Whfjse  gentle  eyes  look  out,  all  unaware, 
Heneath  the  brow  of  Keats,  soft-crowned  with  shadowy  hair. 


C^/ia  Thaxter. 
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CABINET    CHANGES— LINCOLN    REELECTED  — CHASE 
AS    CHIEF-JUSTICE. 

BV   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY   AND   JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

CABINET   CHANGES.  the  Missouri  Compromise  made  a  Re]nil)lican 

of  him.     President   Buchanan  removed   him 

HE  principal  concession  in    from  office  in  1858  on  account  of  his  zealous 

the     Baltimore     platform    antislavery  attitude.     He  was  counsel  for  the 

made  by  the  friends  of  the    plaintiff  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  and 

Administration  to  its  op-    presided  over  the  Republican  convention  of 

Maryland  in  i860.  With  the  exception  of  his 
brother  Frank  in  Missouri,  and  Cassius  M.  Clay 
in  Kentucky,  he  was  beyond  question  the  most 
prominent  opponent  of  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery in  all  the  Southern  States.  The  immediate 
cause  which  occasioned  his  loss  of  caste  among 
the  radical  antislavery  men  was  the  quarrel 
which  sprung  up  l)etween  his  famil}-  and  Gen- 
eral Fremont  in  Missouri.  In  this  also  he  had 
the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he  had  nursed 
The  President  at  first  took  no  notice,  either  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel.  The  reputa- 
])ublicly  or  pri\ately,  of  this  resolution,  and  it    tion  of  General  Fremont  was  the  creation  of 


ponents  was  the  resolution 
which  called  for  harmony 
in  the  Cabinet;  and  al- 
though no  method  was 
specified  by  which  such  harmony  could  be  at- 
tained, it  was  no  secret  that  the  convention 
requested,  and,  so  far  as  its  authority  went, 
required,  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  rendered 
homogeneous  by  the  dismissal  of  those  mem- 
bers who  were  stigmatized  as  conservatives. 


was  with  something  akin  to  consternation  that 
the  radical  body  of  his  supporter^  heard  of 
the  first  change  which  occurred  in  his  Cabinet 
after  the  convention  adjourned.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase,  whom  the  extreme  radicals 
regarded  as  in  some  sort  their  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  Government,  took  them  en- 
tirely by  surprise.    The  demonstration  made 


the  Blairs.  It  was  at  their  solicitation  that  the 
President  appointed  the  Pathfinder  a  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  and  gave  him 
command  of  the  important  department  of  Mis- 
souri. So  late  as  the  24th  of  August,  1861, 
General  Fremont  relied  upon  Montgomery 
Blair  for  all  the  support  and  assistance  he  re- 
quired in  Washington.    The  Postmaster-Gen- 


by  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Davis  some  weeks  later  eral,  writing  to  him  on  that  date,  spoke  of 

increased    the   feehng   of  restlessness  among  the  President  and  his  colleagues  with  the  in- 

them,  and  brought  upon  the  President  a  power-  discreet  frankness  of  confidential  friendship, 

ful  pressure  from  every  quarter  to  induce  him  "  Chase,"  he  said,  "  has  more  horror  of  seeing 

to  give  satisfaction  to  the  radical  demand  by  treasury  notes  below  j^ar  than  of  seeing  sol- 

the  dismissal  from  the  Cabinet  of  INIonteom-  diers  killed,  and  therefore  has  held  back  too 


ery  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  had 
gradually  attracted  to  himself  the  hostihty  of  all 
the  radical  Republicans  in  the  country.  The 
junpopularity  into  which  Mr.  Blair  had  fallen 
lamong  the  radicals  was  one  of  those  inci- 
(dents  that  recall  the  oft-repeated  simile  that 
compares  political  revolutions  to  Saturn  de- 
;vouring  his  offspring.  Mr.  Blair  was  one  of 
[the  founders  of  the  Republican  party.  After 
(graduating  at  West  Point  and  serving  for  a  year 
iin  the  Seminole  war,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army  and  began  to  ])ractice  law  in 
I  St.  Louis.  He  immediately  gained  high  dis- 
■tinction  in  his  profession,  and  became,  while 
lyet  a  young  man,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  He  returned  to  Maryland,  and  in 
•1855  was  appointed  solicitor   of  the  United 


much,  I  think.  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  that 
style  of  managing  the  Treasury."  He  goes  on 
lamenting  his  lack  of  influence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  style  which  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Chase  himself 

This,  I  can  see  [he  says],  is  partly  myowii  fault. 
1  have  b-^en  too  obstreperous,  perhaps,  in  my  posi- 
tion, and  men  do  not  like  those  who  have  exposed 
their  mistakes  beforehand  and  dun  them  with  them 
afterwards.  The  m  lin  difficulty  is,  however,  with 
Lincoln  iiimself.  He  is  of  tiie  Whig  school,  and 
that  brings  iiim  naturally  not  only  to  incline  to  the 
feeble  policy  of  the  Wliigs,  but  to  give  his  confi- 
dence to  such  advisers.  It  costs  me  a  great  deil  of 
labor  to  get  anything  done,  because  of  this  incUna- 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  or  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  including  Chase,  who  never 
voted  a  Democratic  ticket  in  his  life.  But  you  have 
•  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  repeal  of  got  the  people  at  your  back,  and  I  am  doing  all  I 
1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  I  lay,  1S86.     All  rights  reserved. 
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can  to  cut  xtS  tape  and  get  things  done.  I  will  be 
more  civil  and  patient  than  heretofore,  and  see  it 
that  will  work. 

No  man  can  be  sufficiently  sure  of  friends 
to  write  them  such  letters  as  this.  A  few  months 
later  Fremont  was  Blair's  deadliest  enemy, 
and  these  letters,  being  printed,  came  up  like 
impertinent  ghosts  between  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  quarrel  the  Blairs 
were  unquesnonably  right;  but  being  unjustly 
assailed  by  the  radicals,  the  natural  pugnac- 
ity of  their  dispositions  would  not  permit  them 
to  rest  firmly  planted  on  their  own  ground. 
They  entered  upon  a  course  of  hostility  that 
was  at  first  confined  to  their  factious  enemies, 
but  which  gradually  broadened  and  extended 
till  it  landed  them  both  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Montgomery  Blair  was  doubtless  un- 
conscious of  his  progress  in  that  direction.  He 
thought  himself  the  most  zealous  of  Republi- 
cans until  the  moment  that  he  declared  him- 
self the  most  zealous  of  Democrats.  Every 
admonition  he  received  but  increased  the  heat 
and  energy  with  which  he  defended  himself 
The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  towards 
the  close  of  1863,  left  out  his  name  in  the  res- 
olutions by  which  they  elected  all  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  honorary  members  of  the  League. 
He  chose  to  consider  jMr.  Winter  Davis  re- 
sponsible for  some  attacks  made  upon  him, 
and  desired  to  defeat  him  in  Maryland.  The 
President,  who  had  certainly  no  cause  to  show 
personal  favor  to  Mr.  Davis,  said  that  as  he 
was  the  choice  of  the  Union  men  of  Maryland 
he  merited  and  should  receive  what  friendly 
support  the  Administration  could  give  him. 
Mr.  Blair  made  a  speech  in  Rockville  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  reconstruction,  and 
indulged  in  vigorous  and  somewhat  acrid  al- 
lusions to  some  of  his  leading  Republican  as- 
sailants. This  brought  upon  him,  and  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln,  over  his  shoulders,  much  vehe- 
ment criticism.  It  was  in  relation  to  this  speech 
that  the  President  said  : 

The  controversy  between  the  two  sets  of  men 
represented  by  Blair  and  by  Sumner  is  one  of  mere 
form  and  little  else.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Blair  would 
agree  that  the  States  in  rebellion  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  come  at  once  into  tlie  political  family 
and  rentw  Iheir  performances,  which  have  already 
so  bedeviled  us,  and  1  do  not  think  Mr.  Sumner 
would  insist  that  when  the  loyal  people  of  a  State 
obtiin  supremacy  in  Ihcir  coimcils  and  are  ready 
to  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs  they 
should  be  excluded.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blair 
to  admit  that  Jefferson  Davis  may  take  his  seat  in 
Congress  again  as  a  representative  of  his  people.  I 
do  not  understand  Mr.  Sumner  to  assert  that  John 
Minor  BoHs  may  not.  So  far  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Sumner,  he  seems  in  favor  of  Congress  taking  from 
the  Executive  the  power  it  at  pr-sent  exercises  over 


insurrectionary  districts  and  assuming  it  to  itself; 
but  when  the  vital  question  arises  as  to  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  people  of  these  States  to  govern 
themselves,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  little  difference 
among  loyal  men.  The  question  at  once  is  presented, 
in  whom  is  this  power  vested?  and  the  practical 
matter  for  discussion  is  how  to  keep  the  rebellious 
population  from  overwhelming  and  outvoting  the 
loyal  minority. 1 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  President 
wrote  the  letter  of  kindly  and  sensible  advice 
to  General  Frank  Blair  which  we  have  given  in 
another  place ;  a  letter  which,  when  published 
many  months  afterwards,  gave  great  and  last- 
ing offense  to  the  enemies  of  Blair  in  Congress 
and  in  the  country.  Although  General  Blair 
at  this  time  retired  from  the  contest  for  the 
speakership,  the  Postmaster-General  contin- 
ued, with  equally  bad  taste  and  judgment,  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Colfax  for  that 
place.  Upon  Colfax  going  to  him  in  person 
and  demanding  the  motive  of  his  hostility,  Mr. 
Blair  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  give  as  a  reason 
for  his  opposition  that  Colfax  was  running  as  a 
Chase  candidate.^ 

The  opposition  to  Blair  was  not  confined  to 
the  radical  demonstrations  in  the  Baltimore 
convention  and  out  of  it.  Some  of  the  most 
judicious  Republicans  in  the  countr)^,  who  were 
not  personally  unfriendly  to  Blair,  urged  upon 
the  President  the  necessity  of  freeing  himself 
from  such  a  source  of  weakness  and  discord. 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Government  itself 
a  strong  hostihty  to  Mr.  Blair  made  itself  felt. 
While  Mr.  Chase  remained  in  the  Cabinet  there 
was  always  a  condition  of  smoldering  hostil- 
ity between  the  two  men.  Mr.  Blair's  enmity 
to  Mr.  Seward  also  became  more  and  more 
violent  in  its  expression,  and  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Stanton  were  subject  to  a  strain  which  was 
hardly  endurable.  There  was  still,  however,  so 
much  in  his  character  and  antecedents  that  was 
estimable,  the  President  had  so  deep  a  regard 
for  both  the  Blairs,  and  especially  for  their 
father,  that  he  had  great  reluctance  to  take  any 
action  against  the  Postmaster-General.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  after  the  termination  of  Early's 
raid  upon  Washington,  General  Halleck,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  stringent  and  sar- 
castic remarks  which  Mr.  Blair,  under  the ' 
provocation  of  the  destruction  by  rebels  of  his 
property  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  had 
made,  in  reference  to  the  laxity  or  j^oltroonery 
of  the  defenders  of  the  capital,  addressed  an 
angry  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  know  "  whether  such  wholesale 
denouncement  and  accusation  by  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  receives  the  sanction  and  appro- 
bation of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

1  J.  II.,  Diary,  Nov.  i. 

2  J.  II.,  Diary,  Nov.  21. 
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If  so,"  said  General  Halleck,  "  the  names  of 
the  officers  accused  should  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls  of  the  army ;  if  not,  it  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  the  accused  that  the  slanderer  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet."  Mr.  Stanton 
sent  this  letter  of  Halleck's  to  the  President 
without  comment.  The  President,  on  the  same 
day,  replied  in  his  most  masterful  manner.  After 
summarizing  Halleck's  letter,  he  said  : 

Whether  the  remarks  were  really  made  1  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  suppose  such  knowled-^e  is  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  response.  If  they  were  made,  I  do 
not  approve  them  ;  andyet,  under  thecircumstances, 
I  wouki  not  dismiss  a  member  of  tlie  Cabinet  there- 
for. I  do  not  consider  what  may  have  been  hastily 
said  in  a  moment  of  vexation  at  so  severe  a  loss  is 
sufficient  ground  for  so  grave  a  step.  Besides  this, 
truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  slan- 
der. I  propose  continuing  to  be  myself  the  judge 
as  to  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  dis- 
missed.! 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  President,  when 
the  Cabinet  came  together,  made  them  this 
impressive  and  oracular  little  speech  : 

I  must  myself  be  the  judge  how  long  to  retain  in 
and  when  to  remove  any  of  you  from  his  position. 
It  would  greatly  p.iin  me  to  discover  any  of  you  en- 
deavoring to  procure  another's  removal,  or  in  any 
v/ay  to  prejudice  him  before  the  public.  Such  en- 
deavor would  be  a  wrong  to  me,  and,  much  worse, 
a  wrong  to  the  country.  My  wish  is  that  on  this  sub- 
ject no  remark  be  made  nor  question  asked  by  any 
of  you,  here  or  elsewhere,  now  or  hereafter. 2 

This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  speeches  ever  made  by  a 
President.  The  tone  of  authority  is  unmis- 
takable. Washington  was  never  more  digni- 
fied ;  Jackson  was  never  more  peremptory. 

The  feeling  against  Mr.  Blair  and  the  pressure 
upon  the  President  to  remove  him  increased 
throughout  the  summer.  Henry  Wilson  wrote 
on  the  5th  of  September,  "  Blair  every  one 
hates.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  will  be  lost 
to  you  or  will  give  a  reluctant  vote  on  account 
of  the  Blairs."  The  President's  mail  was  filled 
with  such  appeals  as  this ;  but  through  the 
gloom  and  discouragement  of  midsummer  he 
declined  to  act.  There  was  a  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  he  lost  heart  in  the  campaign, 
and  believed  that  the  verdict  of  the  country 
would  be  against  him.  Yet  even  then  he  re- 
fused to  make  the  concession  to  the  radical 
spirit  which  he  was  assured  from  every  quar- 
ter would  result  so  greatly  to  his  advantage; 
but  with  the  victories  which  came  later  in  the 
season,  and  with  the  response  of  the  country 
to  the  infamy  of  the  surrender  of  the  Chicago 
convention,  there  came  a  great  and  inspiring 
change   of  public   opinion,   and   before   the 
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month  of  September  ended  the  assured  triumph 
of  the  Union  cause  became  evident  to  one  so 
capable  as  was  Mr.  Lincoln  to  discern  and  ap- 
preciate the  signs  of  the  times.  He  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  no  longer  to  retain  in  his  Cab- 
inet a  member  who,  whatever  his  personal 
merits,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  Republicans.  He  had  learned  also 
during  the  long  controversy  more  than  he  had 
ever  known  before  of  the  violent  and  unruly 
candor  of  the  Postmaster-General.  Exasper- 
ated by  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  there 
were  no  limits  to  Mr.  Blair's  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion. He  wearied  the  President  by  insisting 
upon  it  that  all  the  leading  Republicans  were 
Lincoln's  enemies.  After  Chase  left  the  Cab- 
inet he  insisted  that  Seward  and  Stanton  were 
in  league  against  Lincoln ;  that  Stanton  went 
into  the  Cabinet  to  break  down  the  Adminis- 
tration by  thwarting  McClellan,  and  that 
Seward  was  coquetting  with  the  Copperheads. 
Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  these  denunciations 
with  growing  fatigue  and  impatience.  He  pro- 
tested against  them.  He  said  once  to  Mr. 
Blair,  in  the  presence  of  another,  "  It  is  much 
better  not  to  be  led  from  the  region  of  reason 
into  that  of  hot  blood  by  imputing  to  pub- 
lic men  motives  which  they  do  not  avow."  -^ 
Towards  the  end  of  September  the  President, 
reasonably  sure  of  his  reelection,  and  feeling 
that  he  ought  not  any  longer  to  delay  comply- 
ing with  the  demand  of  a  party  which  was  giv- 
ing him  so  earnest  and  loyal  a  support,  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  Postmaster-General: 

You  have  generously  said  to  me  more  than  once 
that  whenever  your  resignation  could  be  a  relief  to 
me  it  was  at  my  disposal.  The  time  is  come.  You 
very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  dissatis- 
faction of  mine  with  you  personally  or  officially. 
Your  uniform  kindness  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  friend  ;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  your  department  as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is 
yet  much  to  say,  as  1  most  truly  can,  that  in  the 
three  years  and  a  half  during  which  you  have  ad- 
ministered the  General  Post-office,  1  remember  no 
single  complaint  against  you  in  connection  there- 
with.* 

Mr.  Blair  accepted  his  dismissal  in  a  man- 
ner \\\\\c\\  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
his  manly  and  generous  character.  He  called 
upon  the  President  at  once,  not  pretending 
to  be  pleased  at  what  had  happened,  but  as- 
suming that  the  President  had  good  reasons 
for  his  action,  and  refraining  from  any  de- 
mand for  explanation.  He  went  immediately 
to  Maryland  and  busied  himself  in  speak- 
ing and  working  for  the  Union  cause,  and  for 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    He  made  a 

3  J.  H.,  Diary. 
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speech  a  few  days  later  in  New  York,  at  a  great 
war  meeting,  in  which  he  said  that  the  action 
of  the  President  in  asking  his  resignation  was 
su2;gested  bv  his  own  father.  All  the  family 
received  this  senous  reverse  m  the  temper  ot 
fighting  men  ready  for  all  the  chances  of  bat- 
tle, and  of  bold  players  whose  traditional  rule 
of  conduct  when  the  cards  go  against  them  is, 
"  Pay  and  look  pleasant."  General  Blair  wrote 
to  his  father  that  he  was  sure  in  advance  that 
his  brother  had  acted  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
tr)-,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  reelection  of 
^Ir.  Lincoln,  in  which  he  says  "  the  safety  of 
the  country  is  involved." 

I  believe  [he  continued]  that  the  failure  to  elect 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  the  greatest  disaster  that 
could  befall  the  country,  and  the  sacrifice  made  by 
the  judge  to  prevent  this  is  so  incomparably  small 
that  I  feel  it  would  not  cost  him  a  pang  to  make. 
...  He  leaves  the  Cabinet  with  an  untarnished 
name,  and  a  reputation  cf  having  administered  the 
department  with  the  greatest  ability  and  success ; 
and  so  far  as  worldly  considerations  go,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  go  out  than  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  to  the  future  I  have  no  fear.  If  JMr.  Lincoln's 
reelection  is  secured,  no  matter  what  his  personal 
disposition  may  be  towards  us,  or  what  his  political 
necessities  may  compel  him  to  do,  if  the  country 
is  saved  and  restored,  those  who  have  served  it  in 
its  trials  will  someday  be  rewarded  for  the  patriotism 
they  have  shown  by  a  higher  power  than  that  of 
the  President. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Taney,  Mr.  Blair  for 
a  while  indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice,  a  position  for  which  his 
natural  abilities,  his  legal  learning,  his  former 
judicial  service,  and  his  large  acquaintance 
with  the  more  important  matters  which  would 
come  before  the  court  eminently  fitted  him ; 
but  the  competition  of  Mr.  Chase  was  too 
strong  for  any  rival,  however  worthy,  and  he 
was  chosen,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
Blairs.  Even  this  did  not  shake  their  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  the  Union  cause,  nor  their  per- 
sonal fidelity  and  friendship  to  the  President. 
Immediately  after  his  second  inauguration  Mr. 
Lincoln  offered  Montgomery  Blair  his  choice 
of  the  Spanish  or  the  Austrian  mission,  an  offer 
which  was  peremptorily  though  respectfully 
declined. 1 

Mr.  Blair's  successor  in  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
Governor  William  Dennison  of  Ohio,  had  been 
selected  beforehand.  The  President  informed 
him  of  his  appointment  in  a  curt  telegram,  and 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Dennison  had  rendered 
admirable  service  to  the  Government  as  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  of 
great  aljility  and  perfect  integrity,  and  of  pecu- 
liarly winning  and  gracious  manners.  We  find 
1  .Seward  to  Lincoln,  March  9,  1865.     MS. 


among  the  President's  papers  a  letter  written 
by  his  intimate  friend,  David  Davis,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  suggesting  Governor  Dennison  as 
a  proper  person  to  preside  over  the  Baltimore 
convention.  Judge  Davis  says :  "  He  is  a 
pure,  upright  man,  one  of  your  most  devoted 
friends.  If,  during  this  or  your  subsequent 
administration,  you  think  it  your  duty  to  modify 
your  Cabinet,  in  my  judgment  you  could  not 
get  a  wiser  counselor  than  Governor  Denni- 
son." This,  so  far  as  we  know,  Avas  the  first, 
perhaps  the  only,  suggestion  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  favor  of  Mr.  Dennison  for  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  claim  of  localities  always 
had  a  disproportionate  weight  in  his  mind. 
When  Mr.  Chase  resigned  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed Governor  Tod  in  his  place,  and  after 
Tod  had  declined  he  was  glad  to  find  an  op- 
portunity to  call  another  Ohio  statesman  into 
his  Cabinet. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  went  on 
by  gradual  disintegration  rather  than  by  any 
brusque  or  even  voluntary  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney-General,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1864  grew  weary,  not  only 
of  the  labors  of  his  official  position,  but  also  of 
the  rapid,  progress  of  the  revolution  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  advocates. 
Although  heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  emancipation,  he  was  wedded,  by  con- 
stitutional temperament  and  lifelong  habit,  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  law  and  precedent.  Every 
deviation  from  tradition  pained  him  inexpres- 
sibly. The  natural  and  unavoidable  triumph  of 
the  radical  party  in  St.  Louis  politics,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  those  of  the  nation,  seemed 
to  him  the  herald  of  the  trump  of  doom.  He 
grew  tired  of  it  all,  and  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  desire  for  retirement.  If  he  had  not 
himself  wished  to  retire,  the  President  would 
probably  not  have  suggested  it ;  he  was  greatly 
displeased  at  an  announcement  made  by  Simon 
Cameron,  as  if  upon  his  authority,  that  in  the 
event  of  reelection  he  would  call  around  him 
fresh  and  earnest  antislavery  men.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, on  hearing  of  this  indiscreet  and  injurious 
statement,  said,  "  They  need  not  be  so  savage 
about  a  change  in  the  Government.  There  are 
now  only  three  left  of  the  original  Cabinet." 
He  put  a  vacant  judgeship  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Attorney-General ;  but  Mr.  Bates  declined 
it,  not  without  some  petulant  remarks  about 
the  "uselessness  of  a  legal  system  in  a  State 
dominated  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
then  ruled  in  Missouri."  He  said  he  could  not 
work  in  harmony  with  the  radicals,  whom 
he  regarded  as  enemies  of  law  and  order; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  patriotic  and  hon- 
est American  radical ;  some  of  the  transcen- 
dental Republican  Germans  were  honest 
enough  in  their  moon-struck  theorizing,  but  the 
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Americans  impudently  and  dishonestly  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  title  of  unconditional 
loyalty,  when  the  whole  spirit  of  their  faction 
was  contempt  of  and  opposition  to  the  law. 
"  While  the  present  state  of  things  continues  in 
Missouri  there  is  no  need  of  a  court ;  so  says 
Judge  Treat,  and  I  agree  with  him."  Consid- 
ering the  subject  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Bates, 
the  President,  his  mind  still  hampered  by  the 
consideration  of  locality,  weighed  for  several 
days  the  names  of  all  the  leading  men  of  Mis- 
souri who  were  in  any  way  fitted  for  the  place, 
but  found  good  reasons  for  rejecting  them  all. 
One  of  his  secretaries  said  to  him,  "  Why  con- 
fine yourself  to  Missouri  ?  Why  not  go  to  the 
adjoining  State  and  take  Judge  Holt?"  The 
President  looked  up  with  some  surprise  and  said : 
"  Why,  that  would  be  an  excellent  appointment. 
I  question  if  I  could  do  better.  I  had  always 
intended,  though  I  had  never  mentioned  it  to 
any  one,  that  if  a  vacancy  should  occur  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  in  any  Southern  district  I 
would  appoint  him ;  but  giving  him  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet  would  not  hinder  that." 

Mr.  Bates  tendered  his  resignation  at  last  on 
the  24th  of  November. 

Heretofore  [he  said],  it  has  not  been  compatible 
with  my  ideas  of  duty  to  the  public  and  fidelity  to 
you  to  leave  my  post  of  service  for  any  private 
considerations,  however  urgent.  Then  the  fate  of 
the  nation  hung  in  doubt  and  gloom  ;  even  your 
own  fate,  as  identified  with  that  of  the  nation,  was 
a  source  of  much  anxiety.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  display  a  brighter  aspect; 
and  to  yoi-i,  as  head  and  leader  of  the  Government, 
all  the  honor  and  good  fortune  that  we  hoped  for 
has  come.  And  it  seems  to  me,  under  these  altered 
circumstances,  that  the  time  has  come  when  1  may, 
without  dereliction  of  duty,  ask  leave  to  retire  to 
private  life.  In  tendering  the  resignation  of  my 
office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
(which  I  now  do)  I  gladly  seize  the  occasion  to  re- 
peat the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  not  only  for 
your  good  opinion  which  led  to  my  appointment, 
but  also  for  your  uniform  and  unvarying  courtesy 
and  kindness  during  the  whole  time  in  which  we 
have  been  associated  in  the  public  service.  The 
memory  of  that  kindness  and  personal  favor  I  shall 
bear  with  me  into  private  life,  and  hope  to  retain  it 
in  my  heart  as  long  as  I  live.  Pray  let  my  resig- 
nation take  effect  on  the  last  day  of  November. 

A  few  days  before  the  end  of  November  the 
President  offered  the  place  of  Attorney-General 
to  Joseph  Holt ;  but  Mr.  Holt,  with  that  mod- 
esty and  conscientiousness  which  formed  the 
most  striking  trait  of  his  noble  character,  be- 
lieved that  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  retired  from  active  service  at  the 
bar  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  cases  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore 
declined  the  appointment.    The  President  was 


not  at  first  inclined  to  accept  this  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  dechnation;  but  on  the  30th  of 
November  Mr.  Holt  wrote  a  letter  formally 
reiterating  his  refusal  to  accept  the  appointment. 

After  the  most  careful  reflection  [he  saidj  1  have 
not  been  able  lo  overcome  the  embarrassments  referred 
to  at  our  last  interview,  and  which  then  disinclined 
me  to  accept,  as  they  must  now  determine  me  re- 
spectfully to  decline,  the  appointment  tendered  in 
terms  at  once  so  generous  and  so  full  of  encourage- 
ment. In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  can  serve  you  better  in  the  position  which 
I  now  hold  at  your  hands  than  in  the  more  elevated 
one  (o  which  I  have  been  invited.  I  have  reached 
this  conclusion  with  extreme  reluctance  and  regret; 
but  having  reached  it,  and  with  decided  convictions, 
no  other  course  is  open  to  me  than  that  which  has 
been  taken.  I  beg  you  will  be  assured  that  1  am  and 
shall  ever  be  most  grateful  for  this  distinguished 
token  of  your  confidence  and  good-will.  In  it  I  can- 
not fail  to  find  renewed  incentives  to  the  faithful 
and  zealous  performance  of  the  public  duties  with 
which  you  have  already  charged  me. 

Failing  to  secure  Mr.  Holt,  the  mind  of  the 
President  turned  naturally  enough  to  another 
Kentuckian,  Mr.  James  Speed,  an  able  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  a  man  of  high  profes- 
sional and  social  standing  in  his  State,  and  the 
brother  of  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
President's  youth,  Joshua  F.  Speed.  Mr,  Holt 
warmly  recommended  Mr.  Speed.    He  said : 

I  can  recall  no  public  man  in  the  State,  of  un- 
compromising loyalty,  who  unites  in  the  same  de- 
gree the  qualifications  of  professional  attainments, 
fervent  devotion  to  the  Union  and  to  the  principles 
of  your  administration,  and  spotless  purity  of  per- 
sonal character.  To  these  he  adds — what  I  should 
deem  indispensable — a  warm  and  hearty  friendship 
for  yourself,  personally  and  officially. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
Maine,  and  resigned  his  ofiice  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he 
said : 

I  carry  with  me  great  and  increased  respect  for 
your  personal  character  and  for  the  policy  which 
has  marked  your  administration  of  the  Government 
at  a  period  requiring  the  most  devoted  patriotism 
and  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  for 
a  place  so  exalted  as  yours.  Allow  me  also  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  greatly  improved  aspect  of 
our  national  affairs,  to  which,  and  to  the  auspicious 
result  of  our  prolonged  struggle  for  national  life, 
now,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  so  near  at  hand,  no  one 
can  claim  to  have  so  largely  contributed  as  the 
chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  people. 

The  place  thus  vacated  instantly  excited  a 
wide  and  spirited  competition  of  recommenda- 
tions. The  principal  bankers  of  Chicago  joined 
in  recommending  Hugh  McCulloch  of  In- 
diana, who  had  made  a  remarkably  favorable 
official  record  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
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in  the  supernsion  of  the  national  banks  ;  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  was  strongly  presented  by  nearly 
the  entire  State  of  New  York,  though  a  few  of 
the  so-called  radicals  of  that  State  joined  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  New  England 
in  recommending  Governor  Andrew,  whose 
splendid  executive  qualities  no  less  than  his 
ner}-  zeal  and  patriotism  had  endeared  him  to 
the' earnest  antislavery  people  throughout  the 
country.  Both  branches  of  the  Maine  legisla- 
ture recommended  ex- Vice- President  Hamlin 
to  take  the  place  vacated  by  his  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  who  was  carrying 
on  with  such  remarkable  success  at  that  time 
the  great  funding  operations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  reenforced  with  his  recommen- 
dation the  demand  of  the  Western  politicians 
and  bankers  for  Mr.  McCulloch.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  who  still  retained  his  friendly 
and  confidential  relations  with  the  President, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  saying 
that  Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  wish  his  claim  to  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  urged 
upon  the  President;  that  Mr.  Morgan  positively 
refused  the  appointment.  He  supplemented 
these  two  important  bits  of  information  with 
the  characteristic  and  irrelevant  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Seward  should  leave  the  Cabinet,  that 
Sumner  should  take  his  place,  and  that  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  might  then  succeed  Sumner  in 
the  Senate.  He  also  added  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  encourage  Garibaldi  to  drive 
the  French  from  Mexico.  The  President  con- 
cluded to  nominate  Governor  Morgan,  who 
declined  the  honor.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  then 
appointed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Usher,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  desiring,  as  he  said,  to  relieve  the 
President  from  any  possible  embarrassment 
which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  from  the  same  State, 
resigned  his  place  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
The  President  indorsed  the  resignation,  "  Ac- 
cepted, to  take  effect  May  15,  1865."  Before 
that  date  should  arrive  tremendous  changes 
were  to  take  place  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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From  the  moment  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion named  its  candidates  the  stars  in  their 
courses  seemed  to  fight  against  them.  During 
the  very  hours  when  the  streets  of  Chicago 
were  blazing  with  torches,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  perfervid  rhetoric  of  the  peace 
men  rejoicing  over  their  work,  Hood  was  pre- 
paring' for  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta ;  and  the 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent so<'jn  after  this,  congratulated  him  on  the  im- 
proves! aspect  of  politics,  and  asked  hiin  whether  he 
attributed  it  in  greater  part  to  the  Chicago  platform  or 


same  newspapers  which  laid  before  their  readers 
the  craven  utterances  of  the  Vallandigham  plat- 
form announced  the  entry  of  Sherman  into  the 
great  manufacturing  metropolis  of  Georgia — 
so  close  together  came  bane  and  antidote. 
The  convention  had  declared  the  war  was  a 
failure,  and  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  sue  for  terms  of  peace.  Lincoln's  reply 
three  days  afterwards  was  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing to  the  country  "  the  signal  successes 
that  Divine  Providence  has  recently  vouch- 
safed "  the  people  at  Mobile  and  Atlanta,  and 
calling  for  "  devout  acknowledgment  to  the 
Supreme  Being  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies 
of  nations."  He  also  tendered,  by  proclama- 
tion, the  national  thanks  to  Farragut,  Canby, 
and  Granger,  and  to  General  Sherman  and  the 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  their  respective 
commands,  and  ordered  that  national  salutes 
of  one  hundred  guns  should  be  fired  on  suc- 
cessive days  from  all  the  arsenals  and  navy 
yards  in  the  United  States  in  honor  of  these 
glorious  victories.  Thus,  amid  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  of  a  grateful  people,  and  the 
thunder  and  smoke  of  great  guns  uttering  from 
their  iron  throats  the  general  joy,  the  presi- 
dential campaign  began.  The  darkest  hour 
had  come  just  before  the  dawn,  and  the  light 
broadened  on  the  political  campaign  from  be- 
ginning to  end.i 

One  of  the  earliest  speeches  of  the  autumn 
was  made  by  Mr,  Seward  at  his  home  in 
Avibum,  New  York. 2  He  spoke  avowedly 
without  authority  from  the  President,  yet,  as 
well  from  his  intimacy  vv'ith  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
from  his  commanding  place  in  the  Administra- 
tion, his  speech  demanded  and  received  great 
attention.   He  said : 

While  the  rebels  continue  to  wage  war  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  military 
measures  affecting  slavery,  which  have  been  adopted 
from  necessity  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  end,  will  be  continued,  except  so  far  as 
practical  experience  shall  show  that  they  can  be 
modified  advantageously,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
end.  When  the  insurgents  shall  have  disbanded 
their  armies  and  laid  down  their  arms  the  war  will 
instantly  cease  ;  and  all  the  war  measures  then  ex- 
isting, including  those  which  affect  slavery,  will 
cease  also  ;  and  all  the  moral,  economical,  and  politi- 
cal questions,  as  well  questions  affecting  slavery  as 
others,  which  shall  then  be  existing  between  indi- 
viduals and  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  they  arose  before  the  civil  war  began,  or 
whether  they  grew  out  it,  will,  by  force  of  the  Con- 
stitution, pass  over  to  the  arbitrament  of  courts  of 
law  and  to  the  councils  of  legislation. 

Referring  to  the  Chicago  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 

to  the  victory  at  Atlanta.    "  I  should  say  the  victory," 
Mr.  Lincoln  answered;  "at  least,  I  should  prefer  to 
have  that  re])eated." 
2  September  3,  1864. 
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the  paralyzing  effect  on  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  follow  the  success  of 
the  Democrats  upon  such  a  platform,  he  asked, 
in  that  contingency,  "  Who  can  vouch  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  against  the  rebels  during 
the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new- 
Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into 
power  ?  "  ^  The  opposition  journalists  immedi- 
ately seized  upon  this  as  a  threat  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  determined  to  keep  itself  in 
power  whatever  might  be  the  verdict  of  the 
people,  and  this  clamor  went  on  until  the 
President,  as  we  shall  show,  put  an  effectual 
quietus  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself  took  little  part  in  the 
contest.  He  was  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to 
assist  with  his  presence  charitable  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers; 
and  being  always  obliged  on  these  occasions 
to  say  a  {t\v  words,  he  acquitted  himself  of 
these  necessary  tasks  with  dignity  and  discre- 
tion. He  made  no  personal  reference  to  his 
opponents,  and  spoke  of  his  enemies  North 
and  South  with  unfailing  charity  and  modera- 
tion. Regiments  of  soldiers  returning  to  their 
homes  after  their  term  of  service  was  over 
sometimes  called  upon  him,  and  in  brief  and 
pithy  speeches  he  thanked  them  for  calling, 
and  always  added  a  word  or  two  of  wise  or 
witty  political  thought.  Speaking  to  an  Ohio 
regiment,  he  defined  in  one  phrase  the  essential 
character  of  our  republican  government  with 
more  accuracy  and  clearness  than  ever  Jefter- 
son  had  done: 

I  wish  it  might  be  more  generally  and  univer- 
sally understood  what  the  country  is  now  engaged 
in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government, 
where  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with 
every  other  man.  In  this  great  struggle  this  form 
of  government,  and  every  form  of  human  rights, 
is  endangered  if  our  enemies  succeed.  .  .  .  There 
is  involved  in  this  struggle  the  question  whether 
your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges we  have  enjoyed.  .  .  .  When  you  return 
to  your  homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation 
of  men  worthy  of  a  free  government,  and  we  will 
carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 

To  another  regiment  he  said  : 

I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  house,  i 
am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children 
may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has 
done.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have, 
through  this  free  government  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your 
industry,  enterprise,    and   intelligence  —  that   you 

1  Ten  days  later,  when  Mr.  Seward  had  returned 
to  Washington,  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  serenade  :  "  The 
Democracy  of  Chicago,  after  waiting  six  weeks  to  see 
whether  this  war  for  the  Union  is  to  succeed  or  fail, 
finally  concluded  that  it  would  fail,  and  therefore  went 
in  for  a  nomination  and  platform  to  make  it  a  sure 
thing  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  contest.  At  Baltimore,  on  the  contrary,  we 
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may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations  —  it  is  for  this 
that  the  struggle  should  be  maintained,  that  we 
may  not  lose  our  birthright.  .  .  .  The  nation  is 
worth  fighting  for  to  secure  such  an  inestimable 
jewel. 

Being  invited  to  attend  a  Union  mass  meet- 
ing at  Buffalo,  the  President  at  first  thought  of 
writing  a  letter,  and  we  find  among  his  papers 
the  following  fragment  in  his  own  manuscript : 

Yours  inviting  me  to  attend  a  Union  mass  meet- 
ing at  Buffalo  is  received.  Much  is  being  said  about 
peace,  and  no  man  desires  peace  more  ardently  than 
1.  Still  1  am  yet  unprepared  to  give  up  the  Union 
for  a  peace  which,  so  achieved,  could  not  be  of 
much  duration.  The  preservation  of  our  Union  was 
not  the  sole  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was 
commenced.  It  was  commenced  for  precisely  the 
reverse  object  —  io  destroy  our  Union.  The  insur- 
gents commenced  it  by  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the 
IVest  and  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  by  other  similar  acts. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Administration  ac- 
cepted the  war  thus  commenced  for  the  sole  avowed 
object  of  preserving  our  Union  ;  and  it  is  not  true 
that  it  has  since  been,  or  will  be,  prosecuted  by 
this  Administration  for  any  other  object.  In  declar- 
ing this  I  only  declare  what  I  can  know,  and  do 
know,  to  be  true,  and  what  no  other  man  can  know 
to  be  false. 

In  taking  the  various  steps  which  have  led  to 
my  present  position  in  relation  to  the  war,  the 
public  interest  and  my  private  interest  have  been 
perfectly  parallel,  because  in  no  other  way  could  I 
serve  myself  so  well  as  by  truly  serving  the  Union. 
The  whole  field  has  been  open  to  me  where  to 
choose.  No  place-hunting  necessity  has  been  upon 
me  urging  me  to  seek  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
some  other  man,  irrespective  of  whether  such  posi- 
tion might  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  Union. 

Of  course,  I  may  err  in  judgment ;  but  my  present 
position  in  reference  to  the  rebellion  is  the  result 
of  my  best  judgment,  and,  according  to  that  best 
judgment,  it  is  the  only  position  upon  which  any 
executive  can  or  could  save  the  Union.  Any  sub- 
stantial departure  from  it  insures  the  success  of  the 
rebellion.  An  armistice  —  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
—  is  the  end  of  the  struggle,  and  the  insurgents 
would  be  in  peaceable  possession  of  all  that  has 
been  struggled  for.  Any  different  policy  in  regard  to 
the  colored  man  deprives  us  of  his  help,  and  this  is 
more  than  we  can  bear.  We  cannot  spare  the  hun- 
dred and  forty  or  fifty  thousand  now  serving  us  as 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  sentiment  or  taste,  but  one  of  physical  force, 
which  may  be  measured  and  estimated  as  horse- 
power and  steam-power  are  measured  and  estimated. 
Keep  it,  and  you  cm  save  the  Union.  Throw  it  away, 
and  the  Union  goes  with  it.  Nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  administration  to  retain  the  services  of  these 

determined  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
failure,  and  therefore  we  went  in  to  save  the  Union 
by  battle  to  the  last.  Sherman  and  Farragut  have 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  Chicago  nominations, 
and  the  elections  in  Vermont  and  Maine  prove  the 
Baltimore  nominations  stanch  and  sound.  The  issue 
is  thus  squarely  made  up  —  McC^ellan  and  disunion, 
or  Lincoln  and  Union."   ^ 
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people  with  the  express  or  implied  understanding 
that  upon  the  first  convenient  occasion  they  are  to  be 
reenslaved.    It  cannot  be,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

After  he  had  written  thus  far  he  seems  to 
have  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  good  taste 
or  the  expediency  of  aiding  even  thus  far  in 
his  o\\-n  canvass.  He  therefore  laid  his  letter 
aside  and  wrote  a  brief  note  ^  declining  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  on  the  ground,  first,  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  precedent,  and,  secondly, 
that  if  he  once  began  to  write  letters  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  meetings 
ha\"ing  equal  claims. 

Although  the  dignity  and  self-control  with 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  work  of  the  canvass  has  been  generally 
acknowledged,  there  is  one  incident  of  the 
campaign  which  was  the  object  of  severe  crit- 
icism at  the  time.  Go^-ernor  Johnson,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  State  conven- 
tion of  Tennessee,  had  issued  a  proclamation  ^ 
specifpng  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  for 
presidential  electors  should  be  taken,  the  quali- 
fication of  voters,  and  the  oath  which  they 
should  be  required  to  take.  The  Democratic 
candidates  on  the  electoral  ticket  of  that  State, 
regarding  themselves  aggrieved  by  these  re- 
quirements of  the  convention  and  the  governor, 
united  in  a  protest  against  this  proceeding,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  Mr.  Lellyet,  was  sent 
to  present  the  protest  in  person.**  In  the  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  the  President,  which 
he  published  in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Lellyet 
said  that  the  President  told  him  "  he  would 
manage  his  side  of  this  contest  in  his  own  way, 
and  the  friends  of  General  McClellan  could 
manage  their  side  in  theirs."  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  moment  of  irritation  at  the  pres- 
entation of  a  petition  which  was  in  itself  an 
insinuation  that  he  was  making  a  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt use  of  his  power,  the  President  may  have 
treated  Mr.  Lellyet  with  scant  courtesy ;  but  he 
took  the  protest,  nevertheless,  and  told  him  he 
would  answer  it  at  his  convenience.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  of  malice  or  of  petulance  in  the 
grave  and  serious  tone  of  the  reply  which  the 
President  sent  a  few  days  later  to  the  McClellan 
electors  of  Tennessee.  He  informed  them  that 
he  had  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
Governor  Johnson  on  the  .subject  of  his  proc- 
lamation; that  he  had  given  to  the  subject 
such  consideration  as  was  in  his  power  in  the 
mid.st  of  so  many  pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is  [he  said]  that  1  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter,  either  to  sustain  the  plan 
a<  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson  have  in- 
itia  ed  it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 
By  the  Constitution  and  laws  the  President  ischarged 

1   Lincoln  (o  Schermerhorn,  Sept.  12,  1864.    MS. 

'i  Sept.  30,  1864.  8  6ct.  16,  1864. 

*  Lincoln  to  William  B.  Campbell /r/«/,,  Oct.  22, 1864. 


with  no  duty  in  the  conduct  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  any  State;  nor  do  1,  in  this  case,  perceive 
any  military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the 
matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention 
and  Governor  Johnson  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed by  you,  emanate  from  the  National  Executive. 
In  no  proper  sense  can  it  be  considered  other  than 
as  an  independent  movement  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace  of  vio-. 
lence  or  coercion  towards  any  one.  Governor  John^ 
son,  like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has 
the  right  to  favor  any  political  plan  he  chooses, 
and,  as  military  governor,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the 
peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 
I  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any 
more. 

But  you  object  to  the  plan.  Leaving  it  alone  will 
be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  Do  as  you  please 
on  your  own  account,  peacefully  and  loyally,  and 
Governor  Johnson  will  not  molest  you,  but  will 
protect  you  against  violence  so  far  as  in  his  power. 

I  presume  the  conducting  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Tennessee  in  strict  accordance  with  the  old 
code  of  the  State  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  any  election 
shall  be  held,  and  any  vote  shall  be  cast  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  it  will  belong  not  to  the  mili- 
tary agents,  nor  yet  to  the  Executive  Departmient, 
but  exclusively  to  another  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
be  counted  in  conformity  v/ith  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Except  it  be  to  give  pro- 
tection against  violence,  I  decline  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  presidential  election. * 

The  McClellan  electors  thereupon  withdrew 
from  the  contest ;  Lincoln  and  Johnson  elec- 
tors were  chosen,  but  their  votes  were  not 
counted  by  Congress. 

The  most  important  utterance  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  campaign  was  a  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  construction  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  remarks  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Auburn,  already  quoted.  He 
thought  the  distorted  and  unjust  conclusions 
which  had  been  drawn  from  Seward's  re- 
marks had  gone  far  enough  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  he  seized, 
for  that  purpose,  the  occasion  of  a  serenade 
from  a  party  of  loyal  Marylanders  who  were 
celebrating  in  Washington  the  victory  which 
the  party  of  emancipation  had  gained  in  the 
elections  in  their  State.  He  said  a  few  words 
of  congratulation  upon  that  auspicious  event, 
and  then  added : 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a  threat 
that  if  1  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election  I  will,  be- 
tween then  and  the  end  oi  my  constitutional  term, 
do  what  1  may  be  able  to  ruin  the  Government. 
Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  convention 
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adjourned,  not  sine  dic^  but  to  meet  again,  if  called 
to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as  the  intima- 
tion of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be 
elected  he  will  at  once  seize  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  the  good  people  will  permit  them- 
selves to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point. 

I  am  struggling  to  maintain  government,  not  to 
overthrow  it.  1  am  struggling  especially  to  prevent 
others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say  that 
if  I  shall  live  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  4th 
of  next  March  ;  and  that  whoever  shall  be  constitu- 
tionally elected  therefor,  in  November,  shall  be  duly 
installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March  ;  and 
that,  in  the  interval,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that 
whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next  voyage 
shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  to  save  the 
ship. 

This  is  due  to  the  people  both  on  principle  and 
under  the  Constitution.  Their  will,  constitutionally 
expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  if  they  should 
deliberately  resolve  to  have  immediate  peace,  even 
at  the  loss  of  their  country  and  their  liberty,  I 
know  not  the  power  or  the  right  to  resist  them.  It 
is  their  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they 
please  with  their  own.  1  believe,  however,  they 
are  still  resolved  to  preserve  their  country  and  their 
liberty;  and  in  this,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  1  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  them.l 

During  the  progress  of  the  campaign  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist 
his  friends,  to  oppose  his  enemies,  and  to  exer- 
cise his  powerful  influence  in  appeasing  dis- 
cords in  difterent  States  and  districts.  He  in- 
terfered as  little  as  possible,  and  always  in  the 
interests  of  the  party  at  large,  rather  than  in 
those  of  individuals.  He  took  no  account  of  the 
personal  attitude  of  candidates  towards  himself. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  were  among  his  inti- 
mate friends  he  would  go  no  further  than  to 
demand  that  Government  officers  should  not 
work  against  them.  AVhen  Mr.  Arnold  of 
Chicago,  who  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  Mr. 
Scripps,  the  postmaster  at  that  place,  com- 
plained of  the  opposition  of  that  official  and 
called  upon  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
the  President  would  do  nothing  more  than  to 
order  the  offending  postmaster  to  content  him- 
self with  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights  as  a 
citizen  and  a  voter  and  to  allow  his  subordinates 
to  do  the  same.  The  postmaster  answered,  as 
was  natural,  that  this  was  precisely  what  he 
had  been  doing,  and  that  this  was  the  source 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  complaint ;  that  the  congress- 
man wanted  his  active  official  assistance,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Although 
Arnold  was  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of 
the  President,  he  declined  to  exercise  any 
further  pressure  upon  the  postmaster,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  soon  afterwards  withdrew  from  the 
contest.   x\fter  candidates  had  been  regularly 
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and  fairly  nominated,  the  President  had  no 
hesitation  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  concili- 
ate hostilities  and  to  unite  the  party  in  support 
of  them.  He  tolerated  in  these  cases  no  fac- 
tious or  malicious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
his  office-holders,  and  he  laid  his  hands  most 
heavily  upon  those  injudicious  friends  of  his 
own  who  attempted  to  defeat  the  reelection  of 
Republican  congressmen  who  had  not  been 
especially  friendly  to  him.  A  large  number 
of  the  leading  Republicans  in  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling's  district  had  declared  their  intention  to 
oppose  him.  Mr.  Conkling's  friends  appealed 
to  the  President,  claiming  that  the  Republican 
opposition  to  him  had  its  rise  and  origin  among 
friends  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  'fhe  Presi- 
dent commended  their  complaint  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward,  and  answered  for  himself: 
"  I  am  for  the  regular  nominee  in  all  cases,  and 
no  one  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  as  the 
nominee  in  that  district  than  Mr.  [Roscoe] 
Conkling.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not 
others  as  good  as  he  in  the  district,  but  I  think 
I  know  him  to  be  at  least  good  enough."  -  Be- 
ing informed  of  some  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  custom-house  officials  in  New  York  against 
Frederick  A.  Conkling,  he  wrote  similar  ad- 
monitions to  them.  The  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia being  accused  of  interference  against 
William  D.  Kelley,  the  President  sent  for  him, 
and  following  his  custom  in  grave  matters,  he 
read  to  him  a  reprimand  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  paper  in  the  following  words  : 

Complaint  is  made  to  me  that  you  are  using  your 
official  power  to  defeatjudge  Kelley's  renomination 
to  Congress.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  Judge  Kelley 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  man  who  might  supplant  him  would  be  as  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  correct  principle,  1  think,  is  that  all 
our  friends  should  have  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
among  our  friends.  My  wish,  therefore,  is  that  you 
will  do  just  as  you  think  tit  with  your  own  suffrage 
in  the  case,  and  not  constrain  any  of  your  subordi- 
nates to  do  other  than  as  he  thinks  fit  with  his. 
This  is  precisely  the  rule  I  inculcated  and  adhered 
to  on  my  part  when  a  certain  other  nomination  now 
recently  made  was  being  canvassed  for.-' 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  had  not  at 
that  time  been  formulated  by  its  friends,  nor 
even  adopted  in  princij)le  by  the  country  at 
large,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  even  in  the  light 
of  this  day  to  improve  upon  this  statement  of 
its  essential  ])rinciple  as  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  office-holders.  The  postmaster,  of  course, 
promised  exact  obedience;  but  later  in  the 
summer  the  President  was  informed,  on  au- 
thority that  he  credited,  that  of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  employees  in  the  post-office 
not  one  of  them  was  openly  i,n  favor  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Judge  Kelley.     Upon  learning 
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this,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  an  influential  friend 
in  Philadelphia,  stating  these  facts  and  adding: 

This,  if  true,  is  not  accidental.  Left  to  their  free 
choice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number 
of  them,  probably  as  much  or  more  than  half,  would 
be  for  Kelley.  And  if  they  are  for  him  and  are  not 
restrained  they  can  put  it  beyond  question  by  pub- 
licly saying  so.  Please  tell  the  postmaster  he  must 
find  a  way  to  relieve  me  from  the  suspicion  that  he 
is  not  keeping  his  promise  to  me  in  good  fiith.l 

The  postmaster  felt  at  last  the  hand  of  iron 
under  the  velvet  glove,  and  Kelley  was  renom- 
inated and  reelected,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since  —  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  his  dis- 
trict and  State. 

The  summer  was  full  of  brief  panics  and 
flurries  among  the  politicians,  and  they  were 
continually  rushing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  urge 
him  to  action  or  inaction  in  the  interests  of  the 
canvass,  ^^'e  believe  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  he  yielded  to  these  solicitations.  A  mat- 
ter of  especial  difficulty  was  the  draft  for  half 
a  million  of  men  which  had  been  issued  on  the 
1 8th  of  July.  Leading  Republicans  all  over 
the  country,  fearing  the  eftect  of  the  draft  upon 
the  elections,  begged  the  President  to  withdraw 
the  call  or  suspend  operations  under  it.  Mr. 
Cameron,  so  late  as  the  19th  of  October,  after 
the  State  elections  had  been  secured,  advised 
against  the  draft  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Chase 
on  the  same  day  telegraphed  from  Ohio,  which 
had  been  carried  triumphantly  by  the  Repub- 
licans a  io.^^'  days  before,  recommending  the 
suspension  of  the  draft  for  three  weeks  — 
Chief -Justice  Taney  having  died  a  week  be- 
fore. Judge  Johnston  of  Ohio  reports  that  he 
was  with  the  President  when  a  committee  came 
from  Ohio  to  request  him  to  suspend  the  draft 
until  after  the  elections,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
quietly  answered,  "^^'hat  is  the  Presidency 
worth  to  me  if  I  have  no  country  ?  "  But  these 
solicitations  were  not  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. General  Sherman  telegraphed  from  the 
field,  "If  the  President  modifies  the  draft  to 
the  extent  of  one  man,  or  wavers  in  its  execu- 
tion, he  is  gone  forever;  the  army  would  vote 
against  him."  The  politicians  and  the  general 
probably  exaggerated  in  equal  measure;  the 
anny  would  not  have  rejected  him  if  he  had 
seen  fit  to  suspend  the  draft;  and  the  people 
stood  by  him  in  his  refusal  to  do  it.  He  went 
so  far  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Union  people  in  Indiana  as  to  write  to 
Sherman  expressing  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  allowing  as  many  of  the  Indiana  .soldiers  as 
possible  to  go  home  to  vote.  Most  of  the  other 
States  which  voted  in  October  allowed  their 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field.     Indiana  had  not 
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passed  the  necessary  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  draft  was  steadily  proceeding  in 
that  State,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
men  there,  was  endangering  the  success  of  the 
Union  party  in  the  elections.  "  Anything  you 
can  safely  do,"  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote,  "to  let 
her  sokiiers,  or  any  part  of  them,  go  home  and 
vote  at  the  State  election  will  be  greatly  in 
point.  They  need  not  remain  for  the  presi- 
dential elections,  but  may  return  to  you  at 
once."  2  He  was  careful,  however,  not  to  urge 
General  Sherman  to  any  course  of  action  which 
he  might  consider  injurious.  "This  is,"  he 
added,  "  in  no  sense  an  order,  but  is  merely  in- 
tended to  impress  you  with  the  importance,  to 
the  army  itself,  of  your  doing  all  you  safely 
can,  yourself  being  the  judge  of  what  you  can 
safely  do."  There  were  also  reports  from  Mis- 
souri that  Rosecrans  was  inclined  to  deny  the 
soldiers  the  right  of  attending  the  elections,  on 
the  assumed  ground  that  they  would  get  drunk 
and  make  disturbance.  The  President,  on  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  quoted  to  Rosecrans  the 
following  words  from  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Schofield:  "'At  elections  see  that 
those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote  who 
are  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri, 
including  as  of  those  laws  the  restrictions  laid 
by  the  Missouri  convention  upon  those  who 
may  have  participated  in  the  rebelHon.'  This," 
said  Lincoln,  "  I  thought  right  then  and  think 
right  now,  and  I  may  add  I  do  not  remember 
that  either  party  complained  after  the  election 
of  General  Schofield's  action  under  it.  Wher- 
ever the  law  allows  soldiers  to  vote,  their  offi- 
cers must  also  allow  it."  ^ 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  within  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party  did  not  entirely  die 
away,  even  after  the  Chicago  nomination  and 
the  changed  political  prospect  which  imme- 
diately followed  it.  So  late  as  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember Thurlo  w  Weed  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  that 

The  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Lincoln  collapsed  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  equally  formidable  and  vicious, 
embracing  a  larger  number  of  leading  men  than  I 
had  supposed  possible.  Knowing  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  President,  they  came  to  me  for 
cooperation  ;  but  my  objection  to  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
that  he  has  done  too  much  for  those  who  now  seek 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  field.  Their  last  meeting 
was  early  last  week  at  the  house  of  Dudley  Field, 
which  was  attended  by  Greeley,  George  Wilkes, 
Tilton,  Opdyke,  Noyes,  and  twenty-five  others  of 
the  same  stripe. 

He  also  stated  that  a  circular  had  been  sent 
to  leading  Republicans  in  other  .States  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  feasil)ility  of  making  another 
nomination  for  President  at  that  time ;  that  the 
malcontents,  finding  tliemselves  in  solitude,  had 
concluded  to  break  up  operations  and  try  to 
control  the  regular  State  convention. 
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After  every  semblance  of  open  hostility  had 
disappeared  everywhere  else  in  the  country  the 
fire  of  faction  still  kept  it  alive  in  Missouri.  A 
singular  state  of  things  existed  there.  The  radi- 
cal party  had  almost  entirely  absorbed  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  State;  the  conserva- 
tive party,  the  President's  friends,  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  The  incumbents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment offices,  a  few  of  the  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Blair,  still  stood  out  against  the 
radicals;  and  so  long  as  this  attitude  was  main- 
tained the  radicals,  while  working  vigorously 
for  their  State  and  local  tickets,  refused  to 
avow  themselves  in  favor  of  Lincoln.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  the  only  reason  for  this 
absurd  position  was  that  the  "  Clay  Banks,"  as 
the  conservatives  were  called,  wished  the  radi- 
cals to  declare  for  Lincoln  as  a  pretext  by  which 
they  could  join  the  vast  majority  of  their  party, 
and  the  radicals  spitefully  refused  to  allow 
them  this  accommodation.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
radical  candidate  for  governor,  refused  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  to  make 
any  public  statement  that  he  would  vote  for 
Lincoln.  His  reason  for  this,  privately  given, 
was  that  he  feared  such  an  announcement 
would  ahenate  from  his  support  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  furious  anti- Lincoln  Germans. 
At  last,  however,  he  concluded  to  declare  for 
the  regular  Republican  presidential  ticket,  and 
a  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  but, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  moderate  Union 
men,  he  went  no  further  at  this  meeting  than 
to  say  he  would  not  vote  for  McClellan,  and 
in  explanation  of  this  singular  performance  he 
told  the  President's  private  secretary  ^  that  he 
had  found  at  the  hotel  where  his  speech  was 
made  a  letter  of  the  "  Clay  Bank  "  committee 
oftering  their  support  on  condition  of  his  declar- 
ing for  Lincoln,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
coerced  into  it.  The  President  sent  messages 
to  the  moderate  Unionists  expressing  his  desire 
that  the  absurd  and  futile  quarrel  should  come 
to  an  end,  and  they,  to  do  them  justice,  desired 
nothing  more.  The  only  condition  of  their 
support  which  they  made  was  that  candidates 
should  declare  themselves  for  Lincoln,  which 
they  in  turn  would  have  been  willing  to  do  if 
it  were  not  that  the  "  Clay  Banks"  requested  it. 

So  far  as  practical  results  went  the  party  was 
united  enough  [Mr.  Nicolay  reported]  ;  it  seems 
to  be  well  understood  that,  with  the  exception 
of  very  few  impracticables,  the  Union  men  will 
cast  their  votes  for  you,  for  the  radical  congress- 
men, for  the  emancipation  candidates,  for  the  Slate 
legislature  and  the  State  convention,  so  that  in 
practice  nearly  everybody  is  right  and  united,  while 
in  profession  everybody  is  wrong  or  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

This  was  surmised  while  the  clatter  of  fac- 
tious fighting  was  going  on,  and  was  abundantly 


proved  by  the  result.  While  the  radical  candi- 
date for  governor  only  claimed  that  he  would 
be  elected  by  a  majority  often  thousand,  which 
claim  by  many  of  his  party  was  considered 
sanguine,  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was 
found  that  Lincoln  had  carried  the  State  by 
the  immense  majority  of  forty  thousand. 

The  electoral  contest  began  with  the  picket 
firing  in  Vermont  and  Maine  in  September,  was 
continued  in  what  might  be  called  the  grand 
guard  fighting  in  October,  in  the  great  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  the 
final  battle  all  along  the  line  took  place  in 
November.  Vermont  and  Maine  were  carried 
by  good  Republican  majorities,  the  canvass 
in  the  latter  State  having  been  managed  by 
James  G.  Blaine  with  a  dash  and  energy  which 
gave  a  presage  of  his  future  career.  Before  the 
October  elections  came  on,  auguries  of  Repub- 
lican success  had  become  so  significant  and 
universal  that  there  was  little  doubt  in  the  best- 
informed  poUtical  circles  of  the  result.  The 
President,  however,  was  too  old  a  politician  to 
be  sure  of  anything  until  the  votes  were  counted, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  natural  trepida- 
tion that  on  the  evening  of  the  i  ith  of  October 
he  walked  over  to  the  War  Department  to  get 
from  the  telegraphic  instruments  the  earliest 
intimations  of  the  course  of  the  contest.  The 
first  dispatch  he  received  contained  the  wel- 
come intelligence  of  the  election  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  and  his  Republican  colleague  from 
the  hard-fought  Cincinnati  districts.  Next  came 
dispatches  announcing  a  Republican  majority 
in  Philadelphia  and  indicating  a  similar  result 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  news  con- 
tinued very  much  in  the  same  strain  during 
the  evening,  and  the  President  in  the  lull  of 
dispatches  read  aloud  to  Stanton  and  Dana 
selected  chapters  of  the  Nasby  papers.  As  the 
votes  of  the  soldiers  in  the  difterent  camps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington  began  to  be  reported 
they  were  found  to  be  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  Repubhcan  candidate,  the  propor- 
tion among  Western  troops  being  generally  that 
of  ten  to  one  :  among  the  Eastern  troops,  al- 
though there  was  everywhere  a  majority,  it 
was  not  so  large.  Carver  Hospital,  by  which 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  passed  every  day  on  their 
V,  ay  to  the  country,  gave  the  heaviest  opposi- 
tion vote  reported — about  one  out  of  three. 
Lincoln  turned  to  the  Secretary  and  said, 
'•That  's  hard  on  us,  Stanton !  They  know  us 
better  than  the  others."  The  sum  of  the  day's 
work  was  of  enormous  importance.  Indiana 
indicated  a  gain  of  thirty  thousand  in  two 
years.  Governor  Morton  and  the  entire  Re- 
publican ticket  were  elected  by  twenty  thou- 
sand majority,  with  the  gain  of  four  congress- 
men. Pennsylvania,  whose  representatives  in 
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Congress  had  been  equally  divided,  now 
changed  their  proportion  to  t'ltteen  against  nine, 
and  made  her  legislature  strongly  Republican 
in  both  branches,  with  popular  majorities  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  Union- 
ists carried  Ohio  by  a  majority  of  over  fifty-four 
thousand  and  etTected  a  complete  revolution 
in  her  representation  in  Congress ;  for  while 
in  iS6j  she  had  elected  fourteen  Democrats 
and  five  Republicans,  she  now  sent  to  Wash- 
ington seventeen  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats. But  the  success  of  the  day  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  President  was  the 
adoption  in  Maryland  of  the  new  State  con- 
stitution abolishing  slavery  forever  on  her  soil. 
The  majoritv  was  a  very  slender  one,  the  vote 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  being  necessary  to 
save  emancipation :  but  it  served,  and  the 
next  month  the  Union  majority  was  greatly  in- 
creased. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  after  this  deci- 
sive victory  there  should  have  been  any  room 
left  for  hope  or  confidence  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  or  for  anxiety  and  panic  among 
Republican  politicians ;  but  alternating  fits  of 
confidence  and  despondency  are  inseparable 
from  all  long-continued  political  campaigns, 
and  even  after  these  overwhelming  successes 
we  find  the  Democratic  speeches  and  papers 
full  of  boasting,  and  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  experienced  Republican 
leaders  full  of  tremor  and  apprehension.  The 
President,  however,  had  passed  through  his 
moment  of  despondency,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  end  entertained  no  shadow  of  doubt  of 
the  result.  Mr.  \\'ashburne  wrote  to  him  on 
the  17th  of  October  from  Galena:  '-It  is  no 
u.se  to  deceive  ourselves  about  this  State. 
Everythmg  is  at  sixes  and  sevens ;  no  head  or 
tail  to  anything.  There  is  imminent  danger 
of  our  losing  the  State  "  ;  and  more  in  the  same 
strain.  The  President  laid  away  the  letter, 
writing  on  the  envelope  the  single  word,  "  Stam- 
peded." 'len  days  later  Washburne  had  re- 
covered his  spirits,  and  wrote,  "  John  Logan 
is  carrying  everything  before  him  in  P^gypt." 
Earlier  in  the  camj^aign  Mr.  Washlnirne,  de- 
siring to  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the 
Union  cause,  had  written  to  Grant  askmg 
permission  to  print  a  letter  from  him  in  favor 
of  Lincoln.  Grant  rei)lied  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  this,  but  he  thought  that  "  for  the 
President  to  answer  all  the  charges  the  oppo- 
sition would  bring  against  him  would  be  like 
.setting  a  maiden  to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 
A  friend  of  Mr.  Seward  communicated  to  him 
alx>ut  the  same  time  an  astonishing  mare's 
nest,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered 
that  the  opposition  policy  for  the  presidential 
campaign  would  be  to  abstain  from  voting. 
'ITic    Secretary  submitted    this   letter   to   the 


President.  To  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  life-long 
observation  of  politics,  this  idea  of  abstention 
from  voting  seemed  more  amusing  than  threat- 
ening. He  returned  the  letter  to  the  Secretary 
with  this  indorsement :  "  ]\Iore  likely  to  ab- 
stain from  stopping  \\hen  once  they  get  at  it." 
As  tlie  time  drew  near  for  the  election  in 
November  a  flight  of  rumors  of  intended  se- 
cessionist demonstrations  in  the  principal 
States  of  the  North  covered  the  land.  The 
points  of  danger  which  were  most  clearly  indi- 
cated were  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  We  have  related  in  another  place  the 
efficient  measures  taken  to  prevent  any  out- 
break in  Chicago,  with  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  The  precautionary 
measures  in  other  States  prevented  any  attempt 
at  disorder.  To  preserve  the  public  peace  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  to  secure  the  guar- 
antee of  a  fair  and  orderly  election  there,  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force 
of  troops  to  that  city.  He  issued  an  order  on 
the  5th  of  November  declaring  that  troops 
had  been  detailed  for  duty  in  that  district 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  public  property,  to  prevent 
disorder,  and  to  insure  calm  and  quiet.  He 
referred  to  the  charge  made  by  the  opposition 
that  the  presence  of  Union  troops  might  possi- 
bly have  an  effect  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
the  duty  of  voting  at  the  ensuing  election.  He 
hotly  repudiated  this  accusation. 

The  armies  of  the  United  States  [he  said]  are 
ministers  of  good  and  not  of  evil.  .  .  .  Those 
who  fear  them  are  accused  by  their  own  consciences. 
Let  every  citizen  having  the  right  to  vote  act  ac- 
cording t)  the  inspiration  of  his  own  judgment 
freely.  He  will  be  protected  in  that  right  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  if  it  shall  become 
necessary. 

He  denounced  energetically  the  crime  of 
fraudulent  voting,  but  did  not  assume  to  him- 
self the  duty  of  separating  the  tares  from  the 
wheat.  He  simply  Avarned  the  evil-intentioned 
that  fraudulent  voting  would  be  detected  and 
punished  after  the  election  was  over.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  had  been,  as  usual,  much  ex- 
ercised for  fear  of  executive  usuri)ation  at  the 
polls,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  2d 
of  November  urging  the  avoidance  of  all  meas- 
ures which  would  tend  to. strife  or  disorder.  He 
called  upon  sherifts  of  counties  to  take  care  that 
every  voter  should  have  a  free  ballot  in  the 
manner  secured  to  him  by  the  constitutional 
laws,  and  to  exercise  the  full  force  of  the  law 
and  call  forth,  if  need  be,  the  power  of  their 
districts  against  the  interference  of  the  militar\ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  jjolling-places. 

There  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  even  the  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  the  expediency  of  sending 
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General  Butler  to  New  York  at  this  time.  The 
action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  on  his  own 
responsibilit}'.  Thurlow  W' ccd  disa[)proved  of 
it,  and  up  to  the  day  of  election  thought,  on 
the  whole,  the  proceeding  was  injurious,  in  spite 
of  Butler's  admirable  general  order;  but  Butler 
acted  under  the  circumstances  with  remark- 
able judgment  and  discretion.  He  devoted 
the  days  which  elapsed  between  his  arrival  and 
the  election  to  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  with  its  police  arrange- 
ments, and  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  preserve 
order.  Every  hour  was  occupied  with  a  care- 
ful study  of  maps,  of  police  arrangements,  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  his  head- 
quarters and  every  region  of  the  city,  and  in 
consultations  with  general  officers,  the  creation 
of  an  improvised  engineer  department,  and  the 
planning  of  a  system  of  barricades  in  case  of 
a  widespread  insurrection.  But  the  object  to 
which  he  gave  special  attention,  and  in  which  he 
most  thoroughly  succeeded,  was  the  avoidance 
of  any  pretext  for  any  charge  of  interference 
with  the  rights  of  citizens  at  the  polls.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  November,  although  the 
city  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  disci- 
plined military  force  which  had  been  sent  to 
guard  it,  not  a  soldier  was  visible  to  the  thou- 
sands of  voters  who  thronged  the  streets ;  but 
everybody  knew  that  they  were  there,  and  the 
result  was,  as  Butler  telegraphed  to  Lincoln  at 
noon  on  election  day,  "  the  quietest  city  ever 
seen." 

To  Mr.  Lincoln  this  was  one  of  the  most 
solemn  days  of  his  life.  Assured  of  his  personal 
success,  and  devoutly  confident  that  the  day 
of  peace  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Union 
was  not  far  off,  he  felt  no  elation  and  no  sense 
of  triumph  over  his  opponents.  His  mind 
seemed  filled  with  mingled  feelings  of  deep  and 
humble  gratitude  to  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  were  this  day  testifying  to 
him  their  heartfelt  confidence  and  affection,  and 
of  a  keen  and  somewhat  surprised  regret  that 
he  should  be  an  object  in  so  many  quarters  of 
so  bitter  and  vindictive  an  opposition.  He  said 
to  one  of  his  secretaries :  "  It  is  singular  that 
I,  who  am  not  a  vindictive  man,  should  always, 
except  once,  have  been  before  the  j^eople  for 
election  in  canvasses  marked  for  their  bitter- 
ness. When  I  came  to  Congress  it  was  a  quiet 
time ;  but  always,  except  that,  the  contests 
in  which  I  ha\'e  been  prominent  have  been 
marked  with  great  rancor."  ^ 

In  the  evening  he  went  over,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, to  the  War  Department.  The  night  was 
rainy  and  dark.  As  he  entered  the  telegraph 
room  he  was  handed  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Forney  claiming  10,000  Union  majority  in 
Philadelphia.  The  figures  were  so  far  above 
his  estimate  that  he  said,  "  Forney  is  a  little  ex- 


citable." A  moment  after  a  dispatch  came 
from  Mr.  Felton  in  Baltimore,  "  15,000  in  the 
city,  5000  in  the  State.  All  hail,  free  Mary- 
land !  "  A  moment  after  there  came  messages 
from  Boston  announcing  majorities  for  Mr, 
Hooper  and  Mr.  Rice  of  something  like  4000 
each.  The  President,  astonished,  asked  if  this 
was  not  a  clerical  error  for  400,  but  the  larger 
figures  were  soon  confirmed.  Mr.  Rice  after- 
wards, in  speaking  of  these  astounding  majori- 
ties in  districts  where  there  was  never  the  least 
cliarge  made  of  irregularity  at  the  polls,  quoted 
an  explanation  made  by  a  constituent  of  his, 
with  no  irreverent  intention,  "  The  Almighty 
must  have  stufted  the  ballot  boxes." 

The  entrance  of  General  Eckert,  who  came 
in  covered  with  mud  from  a  fall  in  crossing  the 
street,  reminded  the  President  of  an  incident 
of  his  defeat  by  Douglas.  He  said  :  "  For  such 
an  awkward  fellow,  I  am  pretty  sure-footed. 
It  used  to  take  a  rather  dexterous  man  to  throw 
me.  I  remember  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
1858  that  decided  the  contest  for  the  Senate 
between  Mr.  Douglas  and  myself  was  some- 
thing like  this  —  dark,  raining,  and  gloomy.  I 
had  been  reading  the  returns  and  had  ascer- 
tained that  we  had  lost  the  legislature,  and 
started  to  go  home.  The  path  had  been  worn 
hog-backed  and  was  slippery.  Both  my  feet 
slipped  from  under  me,  but  I  recovered  myself 
and  lit  clear;  and  I  said  to  myself, '  It  is  a  sHp, 
and  not  a  fall.'  " 

Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  indulged  in  some  not  unnatural  exul- 
tation over  the  complete  effacement  of  Henry 
Winter  Davis  from  Maryland  politics.  Mr. 
Davis  had  assailed  the  navy  with  a  peculiarly 
malicious  opposition  for  two  years  for  no  cause 
that  Mr.  Fox  could  assign  except  that  he  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Montgomery  Blair.  The 
President  would  not  agree  with  him.  "  You  have 
more  of  that  feeling  of  personal  resentment 
than  I,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  I  have  too  little  of 
it;  but  I  never  thought  it  paid.  A  man  has 
no  time  to  spend  half  his  life  in  quan-els.  If 
any  man  ceases  to  attack  me  I  never  remem- 
ber the  past  against  him."  Ail  the  evening  the 
dispatches  kept  the  same  tenor  of  widespread 
success — in  almost  all  cases  above  the  estimates. 
The  October  States  showed  increased  majori- 
ties, and  long  before  midnight  the  indications 
were  that  the  State  of  New  York  had  cast  her 
ponderous  vote  for  Lincoln,  and  maile  the 
verdict  of  the  North  almost  unanimous  in  his 
favor,  leaving  General  McClellan  but  2 1  elec- 
toral votes,  derived  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky,  212  being  cast  for  Lincoln  and 
Johnson. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the 
President  left  the  War   Department.    At  the 
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door  he  met  a  party  of  serenaders  with  a  brass 
band  who  sahited  him  with  music  and  cheers, 
and,  in  the  American  fashion,  demanded  a 
speech.  He  made  a  brief  response,  saying  that 
he  did  not  pretend  that  those  who  had  thought 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  were  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  support  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion embraced  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  country.    He  continued: 

I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  require  that 
such  suppo  t  and  indorsement  be  given. 

I  earnestlv  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this 
day's  work  (if  it  be  as  you  assume,  and  as  now 
seems  probable)  will  be  to  the  lasting  advantage,  if 
not  to  the  very  salvation,  of  the  country.  1  cannot 
at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
election.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  have  no  de- 
sireto  modifv  this  opinion,  that  all  whohave  labored 
to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interest  of  their  country  and 
the  world,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  all  fu- 
ture ages. 

I  am  thinkiul  to  God  for  this  approval  of  the 
people;  but,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of 
their  confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my 
gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph. 
I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed 
to  vnt.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any 
one  ;  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this 
evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by  free 
government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

For  several  days  the  torrent  of  congratula- 
tions came  pouring  in.  Frank  Blair  wrote  from 
Georgia,  where  he  was  leading  an  army  corps 
under  Sherman  to  the  sea :  "  The  vote  in  this 
army  to-day  is  almost  unanimous  for  Lincoln. 
Give  Uncle  Abe  my  compliments  and  congrat- 
ulations." Grant  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
labors  in  the  investment  of  Richmond  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  vast  importance  and 
significance  of  the  election.  He  thought  a  tre- 
mendous crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country 
had  been  met  and  triumphantly  passed  by  the 
quiet  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  American 
people  on  the  8th  of  November. 

The  manner  in  which  the  President  recei\ed 
these  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  good-will 
wa,s  so  cliaracteristic  that  it  seems  to  us  worthy 
of  special  attention.  He  Avas  absolutely  free 
from  elation  or  self-congratulation.  He  seemed 
to  deprecate  his  own  triumph  and  to  sympathize 
rather  with  the  beaten  than  the  victorious  party. 
He  received  notice  that  on  the  night  of  the  loth 
of  November  the  various  Re]>ublican  clubs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  serenade  him. 
Not  wishing  to  speak  extempore  on  an  occa- 
sion where  his  words  would  receive  so  wide  a 
publication,  he  sat  down  and  hastily  wrote  a 
.speech  which,  while  it  has  not  received  the 
world-wide  fame  of  certain  other  of  his  utter- 
ances, is  one  of  the  weightiest  and  wisest  of  all 


his  discourses.  He  read  it  at  the  window  which 
opens  on  the  north  portico  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  a  secretary  standing  beside  him 
lighting  the  page  with  a  candle.  "  Not  very 
graceful,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  growing  old 
enough  not  to  care  much  for  the  manner  of 
doing  things."  ^  There  was  certainly  never  an 
equal  compliment  paid  to  a  serenading  crowd. 
The  inmost  philosophy  of  republican  govern-  J 
ment  was  in  the  President's  little  speech.  1 

it  has  long  been  a  grave  question  [he  said] 
whether  any  government  not  too  strong  for  the  lib- 
erties of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain its  existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this 
point  the  present  rebellion  has  brought  our  repub- 
lic to  a  severe  test,  and  a  presidential  election  oc- 
curring in  regular  course  during  the  rebellion  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  strain.  If  the  loyal  people 
united  were  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by 
the  rebellion,  must  they  not  fail  when  divided  and 
partially  paralyzed  by  a  political  war  among  them- 
selves? But  the  election  was  a  necessity.  We  cannot 
have  a  free  government  without  elections;  and  if 
the  rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone 
a  national  election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  have 
already  conquered  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the 
election  is  but  human  nature  practically  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  occurred  in  this 
case  must  ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Human  na- 
ture will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national 
trial,  compared  with  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong, 
as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us, 
therefore,  study  the  incidents  of  this  as  philosophy 
to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs 
to  be  revenged.  But  the  election,  along  with  its  in- 
cidental and  undesired  strife,  has  done  good,  too. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  government  can 
sustain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
civil  war.  Until  now,  it  has  not  been  known  to  the 
wodd  that  this  was  a  possibility.  It  shows,  also, 
how  sound  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It  shows 
that,  even  among  candidates  of  the  same  party,  he 
who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union  and  most  op- 
posed to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  people's 
vote.  It  shows,  also,  to  an  extent  yet  unknown, 
that  we  have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the 
war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebellion  continues  ;  and,  now  that  the 
election  is  over,  may  not  all  having  a  common  in- 
terest reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  our  com- 
mon country?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and 
shall  strive  to  avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the 
way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  iiere,  I  have  not  will- 
ingly planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While 
I  am  duly  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re- 
election, and  duly  grateful,  as  I  tiust,  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to  a  right 
conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds 
nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may 
be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me 
to  join  witii  me  in  this  same  spirit  towards  those 
who  have?  And  now  let  me  close  by  asking  three 
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hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  and 
their  gallant  and  skillful  commanders.! 

In  this  lofty  and  magnanimous  spirit  he 
received  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation 
that  came  in  upon  him  in  these  days.  To  a 
delegation  from  Maryland  who  ascribed  it  to 
his  rare  discretion  that  Maryland  was  then 
a  free  State  he  replied  with  deep  appreciation 
of  their  courtesy,  and  he  added :  "  Those 
who  differ  from  and  oppose  us  will  yet  see 
that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than 
if  they  had  been  successful."  He  not  only 
had  no  feeling  of  malicious  triumph  himself, 
he  had  no  patience  with  it  in  others.  When 
Mr.  Raymond,  who  represented  his  special 
friends  in  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  breathing 
fire  and  vengeance  against  the  officials  of  the 
custom-house,  who,  he  said,  had  come  near 
defeating  him  in  the  race  for  Congress,  the 
President  merely  observed  that  it  was  "  the 
spirit  of  such  letters  as  that  which  created 
the  factious  malignity  of  which  Mr.  Raymond 
complained."  To  all  those  who  begged  for  a 
rigorous  and  exemplary  course  of  punishment 
for  political  derelictions  in  the  late  canvass  his 
favorite  expression  was,  "  I  am  in  favor  of 
short  statutes  of  limitation  in  politics."  He 
rejected  peremptorily  some  suggestions  of 
General  Butler  and  the  War  Department 
having  in  view  the  punishment  of  flagrant 
offenders  in  New  York :  "  We  must  not  sully 
victory  with  harshness."  His  thoughtful  and 
chivalrous  consideration  for  the  beaten  party 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  feeling 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  those  who  had  la- 
bored on  his  side.  He  felt  that  the  humblest 
citizen  who  had  done  his  duty  had  claims 
upon  him.  Hearing  that  Deacon  John  Phil- 
hps  of  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  a  man  who 
had  already  completed  his  104th  year,  and 
had  voted  at  every  presidential  election  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  had  taken 
the  pains  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  him, 
the  President  wrote  him  a  grateful  letter  of 
thanks. 

The  example  [he  said]  of  such  devotion  to  civic 
duties  in  one  whose  days  have  already  been  ex- 
tended an  average  life-time  beyond  the  Psalmist's 
limit  cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitful,  it  is  not 
for  myself  only,  but  for  the  country  which  you 
have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
that  I  thank  you. 

The  venerable  man,  who  had  attained  his 
majority  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  who  had  arrived  at  middle  age 
before  this  century  opened,  answered  in  a 
note  which  greatly  pleased  and  moved  the 
President,  as  coming  from  one  of  the  oldest 
men  living  on  the  earth. 
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1  feel  that  1  have  no  desire  to  live  [he  said]  but 
to  see  the  conclusion  of  this  wicked  rebellion  and 
the  power  of  God  displayed  in  the  conversion  of 
the  nations.  1  believe,  By  the  help  of  God,  you 
will  finish  the  first,  and  also  be  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing universal  freedom  and  restoring  peace  to  the 
Union.  That  the  God  of  mercy  will  bless  you  in 
this  great  work,  and  through  life,  is  the  prayer  of 
your  unworthy  servant,  John  Phillips. 

There  is  one  phrase  of  the  President's  speech 
of  the  loth  of  November  which  we  have 
quoted  which  is  singularly  illustrative,  not  only 
of  the  quick  apprehension  with  which  he 
seized  upon  facts  of  importance,  but  also  of 
the  accuracy  and  method  with  which  he  as- 
certained and  established  them.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  the  voting  had  closed  he  was  able 
to  say  that  the  election  had  shown  that  "  we 
have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the 
war  began."  A  great  bundle  of  papers  which 
lies  before  us  as  we  write,  filled  with  telegrams 
from  every  quarter  annotated  in  his  own  neat 
handwriting,  with  a  mass  of  figures  which 
would  have  dismayed  an  ordinary  accountant, 
shows  the  importance  which  he  attached  to 
this  fact  and  the  industry  with  which  he  inves- 
tigated it.  In  his  message  to  Congress  a  few 
weeks  later  he  elaborated  this  statement  with 
the  utmost  care.  He  showed  from  the  com- 
parative votes  in  i860  and  in  1864  a  net  in- 
crease of  votes  during  the  three  years  and 
a  half  of  war  of  145,551.  The  accomplished 
statisticians  of  "  The  Tribune  "  almanac  in  the 
following  month,  after  the  closest  study  of  the 
ofticial  returns,  expressed  their  surprise  "  at  the 
singular  accuracy  of  the  President's  figures." 

An  extract  from  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress gives  the  best  summing  up  of  the  results 
of  the  election  that  has  ever  been  written. 

The  purpose  of  the  people  within  the  loyal  States 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  never 
more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now. 
The  extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with 
which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled  at 
the  polls  give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only 
all  those  who  supported  the  Union  ticket  so  called, 
but  a  great  majority  of  the  opposing  party  also, 
may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated 
by  the  same  purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
to  this  effect,  that  no  candidate  for  any  office  wiiat- 
ever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  voles  on 
the  avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union. 
There  have  been  much  impugning  of  motives,  and 
much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause  ;  but 
on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union  or  no  Union  the  pol- 
iticians have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In 
affording  the  people  the  fair  opportunity  of  showing 
one  to  another  and  to  the  world  this  firmness  and 
unanimity  of  purpose,  tiie  election  has  been  of  vast 
value  to  the  national  cause. 

On  the  day  of  election  General  McClellan 
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resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  the 
place  thus  made  vacant  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  a  fit 
t}-pe  and  illustration  of  the  turn  in  the  tide  of 
afiairs,  which  was  to  sweep  from  that  time 
rapidly  onward  to  the  great  and  decisive 
national  triumph. 

CHASE    AS    CHIEF-JUSTICE, 

Chief-Justice  Taney  died  on  the  12th  day 
of  OctobeV,  1S64,  during  the  public  rejoicings 
that  hailed  the  success  of  the  Union  party  at 
the  autumnal  elections.  He  was  a  man  of 
amiable  character,  of  blameless  life,  of  great 
learning,  of  stainless  integrity;  yet  such  is  the 
undiscriminating  cruelty  with  which  public 
opinion  executes  its  decrees,  that  this  aged  and 
upright  judge  was  borne  to  his  grave  with  few 
expressions  of  regret,  and  even  with  a  feeling 
not  wholly  suppressed  that  his  removal  formed 
a  part  of  the  good  news  which  the  autumn  had 
brought  to  the  upholders  of  the  Union.  Toil- 
some and  irreproachable  as  his  life  had  been, 
so  far  as  purity  of  intentions  were  concerned, 
it  was  marked  by  one  of  those  mistakes  which 
are  never  forgiven.  In  a  critical  hour  of  history 
he  had  made  a  decision  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  contrary  to  the  best  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  nation  at  large.  Before  he  had 
assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  of  Chief -Jus- 
tice he  had  not  been  insensible  to  those  emotions 
and  sympathies  which  animated  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  in  later  years.  So  early  as 
18 18  he  had  spoken  of  slavery  as  a  blot  on  our 
national  character,  and  expressed  the  confident 
hope  that  it  would  effectually  though  gradu- 
ally be  wiped  away.  "Until  it  shall  be  ac- 
complished, until  the  time  shall  come  Avhen  we 
can  point  without  a  blush  to  the  language 
held  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  he 
said,  "every  friend  of  humanity  will  seek  to 
lighten  the  galling  chain  of  slavery  and  better 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  slave."  But  when  he  assumed 
public  office  he  became  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery of  his  party.  He  accepted  its  tenets  and 
carried  them  unflinchingly  to  their  logical  re- 
sult, so  that  to  a  mind  so  upright  and  straight- 
forward in  its  operations  there  seemed  nothing 
revolting  in  the  enunciation  of  the  dismal  and 
inhuman  projjositions  of  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion. His  whole  life  was  therefore  read  in  the 
light  of  that  one  act,  and  when  he  died,  the 
nation  he  had  so  faithfully  served  according 
to  his  lights  looked  upon  his  death  as  the  re- 
moval of  a  barrier  to  human  progress.  The 
general  feeling  found  expression  in  the  grim 
and  profane  witticism  of  Senator  Wade,  uttered 
some  months  before,  when  it  .seemed  likely 
that  the  Chief -Justice  would  survive  the  ad- 


ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln:  "No  man  ever 
prayed  as  I  did  that  Taney  might  outlive 
James  Buchanan's  term,  and  now  I  am  afraid 
I  have  overdone  it." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  immediately 
claimed  that  the  place  thus  vacated  belonged 
to  him.  I'hey  not  only  insisted  that  he  was  best 
fitted  of  all  the  pubhc  men  in  the  country  for 
the  duties  of  that  high  office ;  that  the  great 
issues  of  the  war  would  be  safest  in  his  hands ; 
that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  would  be  most 
secure  with  an  ardent  and  consistent  abolition- 
ist ;  that  the  national  currency  would  be  best 
cared  for  by  its  parent ;  they  also  claimed  that 
the  place  had  been  promised  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  this  claim,  though  not  wholly  true, 
was  not  without  foundation.  Several  times 
during  the  last  year  or  two  the  President  had 
intimated  in  conversation  with  various  friends 
of  Mr.  Chase  that  he  thought  favorably  of  ap- 
pointing him  Chief-Justice  if  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  These  expressions  had  been  faithfully 
reported  to  the  Secretary,  and  promptly  entered 
by  him  in  his  diary  at  the  time.^  When  Mr. 
Curtin  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  John  Covode  came  to 
Mr.  Chase  and  told  him  if  Curtin  was  elected 
governor  he  would  shape  matters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania so  as  to  secure  its  delegates  in  the  presi- 
dential convention,  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
loyal  men  in  Pennsylvania  preferred  Mr.  Chase. 
Mr.  Chase  replied  that  no  speculations  as  to 
Governor  Curtin's  future  course  could  excuse 
the  loyal  men  from  supporting  him  now; 
that  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself;  that  he, 
Mr.  Chase,  was  not  anxious  for  the  Presidency ; 
that  there  was  but  one  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment which  he  would  really  like  to  have, 
if  it  were  possible  to  have  it  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle  or  public  interest,  and  that 
was  the  chief-justiceship.  At  this  Wx.  Covode 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  went  away  re- 
solved to  permit  the  renomination  of  Curtin, 
which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  he  could 
have  done  nothing  to  prevent.  Mr.  Chase's 
eyes  seemed  pretty  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
bench  in  the  intervals  of  his  presidential  aspi- 
rations. For  a  few  days  after  his  resignation 
his  feelings  against  the  President  were  of  such 
bitterness  that  he  seems  to  have  given  up 
that  prospect.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  open 
re\'olt  from  the  party  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  associated.  In  his  diary  of  the  6lh  of 
July  he  says : 

Pomeroy  says  he  means  to  go  on  a  buffalo  hunt 
and  then  to  Europe.  He  cannot  support  Lincohi, 
but  won't  desert  his  principles.  I  am  much  of  the 
same  sentiments,  though  not  willing  now  to  de- 
cide what  duty  may  demand  next  fill.  Pomeroy  re- 
marked that  on  the  news  of  my  resignation  reaching 
1  August  30,  1863. 
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the  Senate,  several  of  the  Democratic  senators  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  We  '11  go  with  you  now  for 
Chase."  This  meant  nothing  but  a  vehement  de- 
sire to  overthrow  the  existing  Administration,  but 
might  mean  much  if  the  Democrats  would  only 
cut  loose  from  slavery,  and  go  for  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  l;;bor  by  a  national  currency.  If  they 
would  do  that  I  would  cheerfully  go  for  any  man 
they  might  nominate. 

A  it\\-  days  later  he  wrote  recounting  his 
efforts  for  the  pubHc  good,  and  added : 

My  efforts  were  stoutly  resisted  outside,  and  had 
not  earnest  sympathy  inside  of  the  Administration. 
They  were  steadily  prevailing,  however,  when  a 
sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  the  country  also  com- 
pelled me  to  resign. 

A  few  mahgnant  opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
still  continued  to  write  to  Mr.  Chase  and  keep 
alive  in  his  mind  the  fancy  of  a  possible  nomi- 
nation to  the  Presidency.  His  weakness  before 
the  people  haei  been  signally  shown  by  an  ill- 
judged  attempt  to  secure  him  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  still  responded  readily  to  suggestions  from 
factious  partisans.  To  one  writing  from  Mich- 
igan he  replied  that  he  was  nov/  a  private  cit- 
izen and  expected  to  remain  such. 

No  one  [he  said]  has  been  authorized  to  use  my 
name  in  any  political  connection,  except  that  I  said 
I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  my  services  to 
the  citizens  of  my  congressional  district  if  spon- 
taneously and  unanimously  demanded.  I  think  now 
that  1  erred  in  saying  this  ;  but  it  seemed  right  at 
the  time.  No  such  movement  as  the  one  you  sug- 
gest seems  to  me  expedient  so  far  as  1  am  concerned. 
Whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  patriotic  in  refer- 
ence to  some  other  name,  1  am  not  able  to  judge.  1 
see  only,  as  all  see,  that  there  is  a  deplorable  lack 
of  harmony,  caused  chietly,  in  my  judgment,  by  the 
injudicious  course  of  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  ad- 
visers^ and  his  own  action  on  their  advice.  1 

Even  to  comparative  strangers  he  could  not 
write  without  speaking  slightingly  of  the  Pres- 
ident. To  one  he  said :  "  I  fear  our  good 
President  is  so  anxious  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  that  he  will  not  care  sufficiently 
about  the  basis  of  representation."  To  another, 
with  a  singular  and  unusual  lack  of  dignity, 
he  said:  "Some  seem  to  think  that  a  man 
who  has  handled  millions  must  be  rich,  and 
so  I  should  be  if  I  could  have  retained  for 
myself  even  one  per  cent,  of  what  I  saved  to 
the  people ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  the 
consciousness  of  having  kept  my  hands  free 
from  the  touch  of  one  cent  of  public  treasure 
for  all  the  riches  in  the  world."    Mr.  Chase 


was,  of  course,  absolutely  and  unquestionably 
honest,  but  that  virtue  is  not  so  rare  in  public 
men  that  one  should  celebrate  it  in  himself. 
He  passed  the  heat  of  the  midsummer  in  the 
White  Mountains.  During  his  absence  his  tone 
of  bitter  and  sullen  comment  towards  the 
President  and  his  associates  in  the  Cabinet 
continued,'-^  but  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and 
the  evident  response  of  the  country  to  the  Chi- 
cago nominations,  his  tone  underwent  a  sud- 
den change.  He  announced  himself  at  last  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  his 
diary  of  the  17th  of  September,  after  he  had 
returned  to  Washington,  he  said  : 

I  have  seen  the  President  twice.  .  .  .  His  man- 
ner was  cordial  and  so  were  his  words;  and  I  hear 
of  nothing  but  good-will  from  him.  But  he  is  not 
at  all  demonstrative,  either  in  speech  or  manner.  I 
feel  that  I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  found  no  action 
on  what  he  says  or  does.  ...  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  cause  1  love  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  will  be  best  promoted  by  his  reelection, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  join  my  efforts  to  those  of 
almost  the  whole  body  of  my  friends  in  securing  it. 

He  continues  in  his  usual  tone  of  self-por- 
traiture : 

I  have  been  told  that  the  President  said  he  and 
I  could  not  get  along  together  in  the  Cabinet. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  difference  of  temperament, 
and  on  some  points  of  judgment  i  may  have  been 
too  earnest  and  eager,  while  1  thought  him  not 
earnest  enough  and  too  slow.  On  some  occasions, 
indeed,  1  found  that  it  was  so.  But  I  never  desired 
anything  else  than  his  complete  success,  and  never 
indulged  a  personal  feeling  incompatible  with  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  his  administration. 

He  repeats  over  and  again  in  his  letters  and 
diaries  that  he  never  really  desired  the  Presi- 
dency ;  that  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  the  canvass.  From  Wash- 
ington he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  brought  him- 
self at  last  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  his 
preference  for  Mr.  Lincoln  as  against  McClel- 
lan  ;  he  voted  for  the  Republican  ticket  at  the 
election  in  October,  and  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  that  the  result  was  "  all  right  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana." 

The  death  of  Chief -Justice  Taney  occurred 
immediately  afterwards,  and  the  canvass  for  a 
successor  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Chase  began  without- a  moment's  delay.  Mr. 
Sumner  was  particularly  ardent  and  pressing. 
"  A  Chief-Justice  is  needed,"  he  wrote  to  the 
President,  "  whose  position  on  the  slavery 
question  is  already  fixed  and  will  not  need 
argument  of  counsel  to  convert  him."   A  mass 


1  Chase  to  Charles  S.  May,  .August  31,  1S64.  icals  have  sprung  up,  who  are  resisting  the  President 

2  Samuel  Bowles  wrote  September  4,  1864  :  "  Do  and  making  mischief.  Chase  is  going  around,  ped- 
you  notice  that  the  'Antislavery  Standard  '  and  the  dling  Iris  griefs  in  private  ears  and  sowing  dissatisfac- 
'  Liberator,"  the  representatives  of  the  old  abolitionists,  tion  about  Lincoln.  Oh,  how  little' great  men  can  be  I  " 
are  both  earnest  for  Lincoln  ?  Yet  a  new  crop  ofrad-  ["  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  413.] 
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of  solicitations  of  the  same  character  came  in 
upon  the  President,  and  they  were  reenforced 
inside  the  Cabinet  by  the  earnest  influence  of 
Mr.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Stanton;  and  akhough 
tliese  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  were  so 
strongly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  response 
that  thev  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring  him  that 
he  would  without  doubt  be  made  Chief -J  ustice, 
the  President  gave  no  decided  intimation  of 
his  purpose.  It  is  ahogether  probable  that  he 
intended  from  the  tirst  to  appoint  him,  but  he 
resolved  at  the  same  time  to  say  nothing  about 
it  until  he  was  ready  to  act.  He  said  to  his 
secretar\-,  ''  I  shall  be  very  '  shut  pan  '  about 
this  matter."  When  one  day  his  secretary 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chase  in  Ohio, 
he  said,  "  What  is  it  about  ?  "  "  Simply  a  kind 
and  friendly  letter,"  the  secretary  answered. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  ^^-ithout  reading  it,  replied,  Avith 
his  shrewd  smile,  "  File  it  with  his  other  rec- 
ommendations." 

So  reticent  was  Mr.  Lincoln  in  regard  to  his 
purpose  that  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Chase,  who 
were  especially  abundant  and  active  in  Ohio, 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  nomination  by  the 
presentation  of  strong  and  numerously  signed 
protests  against  it.  The  President  received 
them  not  too  affably,  and  while  he  listened  re- 
spectfully to  all  they  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  he  sternly  checked  them 
when  they  began  to  repeat  instances  of  Mr. 
Chase's  personal  hostility  to  himself  He  treated 
with  the  same  contempt  a  more  serious  state- 
ment which  he  received  from  New  York  that 
Mr.  Cisco,  who  had  personally  declared  for 
McClellan,  gave  as  his  reason  for  such  a  course 
that  Secretary  Chase  had  told  him  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  incompetent  and  unfit  for  the 
position  he  held,  though  he  added  that  Mr. 
Chase  on  his  return  to  Washington  had  informed 
him  that  he  then  considered  it  his  public  duty 
to  support  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
Strangely  enough  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment itself  came  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
late  Secretary.  The  venerable  Judge  Lewis, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  protested 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  large  legal  or  finan- 
cial knowledge;  that  his  selfishness  had  gradu- 
ally narrowed  and  contracted  his  views  of 
things  in  general ;  that  he  was  amazingly  igno- 
rant of  men;  that  it  was  the  opinion  in  the 
department  that  he  really  desired  towards  the 
end  of  his  term  of  office  to  injure  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  destroy  the  influence  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Administration.  By  his  constant 
denunciation  of  the  extravagance  of  disburse- 
ments, and  hLs  tone  of  malevolent  comment 
against  every  act  of  the  President,  he  clearly 
indicated  his  desire  to  excite  popular  discon- 
tent and  grumbling  agaimt  the  Government. 
Judge  Lewis  .said  that  with  the  exception  of  a 


few  sycophants  the  entire  department  was  re- 
lieved by  the  change.  Even  Mr.  Field,  for  whose 
sake  he  gave  up  his  place,  expressed  himself 
as  gratified  by  it.  To  all  these  representations 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  reply.  He  was  equally 
silent  as  to  the  merits  of  other  distinguished  ] 
jurists  whose  names  were  mentioned  to  him.  I 
He  had  the  highest  esteem  and  regard  for  Mr.  ' 
Evarts ;  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  legal 
learning  and  weight  of  character  of  Judge 
Swayne ;  he  had  a  feeling  of  hearty  friendship 
for  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  and  although  he 
had  thought  proper  in  the  preceding  autumn 
to  ask  for  his  resignation,  the  intimate  and  even 
affectionate  relations  which  he  maintained 
towards  the  ex-Postmaster-General  encour- 
aged him  and  his  friends  to  believe  that  he 
would  receive  the  appointment.  The  late  Vice- 
President  Wilson,  shortly  before  his  death,i  said 
that  Blair  met  him  one  day  near  the  War  De- 
partment and  solicited  his  good  word,  saying 
that  Chase  would  certainly  not  be  nominated. 
Wilson  was  startled  by  Blair's  confident  tone 
and  went  at  once  to  the  President,  to  whom 
he  reiterated  the  arguments  already  used  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Chase's  nomination,  saying  that 
the  President  could  well  aftbrd  to  overlook  the 
harsh  and  indecorous  things  which  Chase  had 
said  of  him  during  the  summer.  "  Oh !  as  to 
that,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  I  care  nothing.  Of 
Mr.  Chase's  ability  and  of  his  soundness  on 
the  general  issues  of  the  war  there  is,  of  course, 
no  question.  I  have  only  one  doubt  about  his 
appointment.  He  is  a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition,  and  has  been  working  all  his  life  to 
become  President.  That  he  can  never  be;  and 
I  fear  that  if  I  make  him  Chief -J  ustice  he  will 
simply  become  more  restless  and  uneasy  and 
neglect  the  place  in  his  strife  and  intrigue  to 
make  himself  President.  If  I  were  sure  that 
he  would  go  on  the  bench  and  give  up  his 
aspirations  and  do  nothing  but  make  himself 
a  great  judge,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment." 
So  strong  was  this  impression  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  that  he  half  formed  the  intention 
of  sending  for  Mr.  Chase  and  saying  frankly 
to  him  that  the  way  was  open  to  him  to  be- 
come the  greatest  Chief -J  ustice  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ever  had  if  "he  would  dismiss  at 
once  and  forever  the  subject  of  the  Presidency 
from  his  mind.  But  speaking  on  the  subject 
with  Senator  Sumner,  he  saw  in  a  moment's 
conversation  how  liable  to  misconstruction  and 
misapprehension  such  action  would  be.  In 
his  eagerness  to  do  what  he  thought  best  for 
the  interests  of  both  Mr.  ('base  and  the  coun- 
try, he  lost  sight  for  an  instant  of  the  construc- 
tion which  Mr.  Chase  would  inevitably  place 
upon  such  a  proposition  coming  from  his  twice- 
.successful  rival.  Convincedashe  was  of  Chase's 
1  April,  1874.    Conversation  witli  J.  G.  N. 
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gi'eat  powers,  and  hoping  rather  against  his 
own  convictions  that  once  upon  the  bench  he 
would  see  in  what  direction  his  best  prospects 
of  usefulness  and  fame  rested,  he  concluded 
to  take  all  risks,  and  on  the  6th  of  December 
nominated  him  to  the  Senate  for  Chief -Justice. 
He  communicated  his  intention  to  no  one,  and 
wrote  out  the  nomination  in  full  with  his  own 
hand.  It  was  confirmed  at  once  without  refer- 
ence to  a  committee.  Mr.  Chase  on  reaching 
home  the  night  of  the  same  day  was  saluted 
at  his  door  under  his  new  title  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Sprague.  He  at  once  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  note,  saying: 

Before  I  sleep  I  must  thank  you  for  this  mark  of 
your  contldence,  and  especially  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  nomination  was  made.  1  will  never  for- 
get either,  and  trust  you  will  never  regret  either. 
Be  assured  that  1  prize  your  confidence  and  good- 
will more  than  any  nomination  to  office. 

The  appointment  was  received  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  throughout  the  Union. 
Although  the  name  of  Mr.  Chase  had  been 
especially  pressed  upon  the  President  by  the 
public  men  who  represented  the  most  advanced 
antislavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  the  ap- 
pointment when  once  made  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  Mr.  Chase,  in  a 
long  life  of  political  prominence  and  constant 
controversy,  had  won  the  universal  respect  of 
the  country,  not  only  for  his  abilities,  but  also 
for  his  courage,  his  integrity,  and  a  certain  solid 
weight  of  character  of  which  his  great  head  and 
massive  person  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment. 
He  had  placed  his  portrait  on  the  lower  de- 
nominations of  the  legal-tender  notes,  saying 
with  his  customary  heavy  pleasantry,  "  I  had 
put  the  President's  head  on  the  higher  priced 
notes,  and  my  own,  as  was  becoming,  on  the 
smaller  ones."  His  handsome  face  and  features 
had  thus  become  more  familiar  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  America  j 
and  though  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life  did  he  become  what  could  be  called 
universally  popular,  the  image  of  him  became 
fixed  in  the  general  instinct  as  a  person  of  seri- 
ous importance  in  the  national  life.  The  people 
who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  reason 
about  the  matter  said  it  was  impossible  that 
an  original  abolitionist  should  be  untrue  to 
the  principles  of  freedom,  or  that  the  father 
of  the  national  currency  should  ever  disown 
his  own  oftspring;  while  those  who  thought 
and  spoke  on  impulse  took  it  for  granted 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Chase  should  never 
for  any  length  of  time  be  out  of  the  highest 
employment. 

After  all,  the  fears  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  Chief-Justice  were  better  founded  than 
his  hopes.    Mr.  Chase  took  his  place  on  the 


bench  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  his 
whole  duty  in  his  great  office,  to  devote  his 
undoubted  powers  and  his  prodigious  indus- 
try to  making  himself  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  great  jurists  who  before  him  had  illustrated 
the  bench,  but  he  could  not  discharge  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country  from  his  mind. 
He  still  considered  himself  called  upon  to 
counteract  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the 
President  towards  conciliation  and  hasty  re- 
construction. His  slighting  references  to  him 
in  his  letters  and  diaries  continued  from  the 
hour  he  took  his  place  on  the  bench.  When 
the  fighting  had  ended  around  Richmond,  and 
on  the  capitulation  of  Lee  the  fabric  of  the 
vSouthern  Confederacy  had  fallen  about  the 
ears  of  its  framers  like  a  house  of  cards,  the 
Chief -Justice  felt  himself  called  on  to  come 
at  once  to  the  front,  and  he  wrote  from  Balti- 
more to  the  President : 

I  am  very  anxious  about  the  future,  and  most 
about  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  recon- 
struction, for  as  these  principles  are  sound  or  un- 
sound so  will  be  the  work  and  its  results.  You 
have  no  time  to  read  a  long  letter  nor  have  !  time 
to  write  one,  so  1  will  be  brief.  And  first  as  to 
Virginia,  i 

He  advised  the  President  to  stand  by  the 
Peirpoint  government.  As  to  the  other  rebel 
States,  he  suggested  the  enrollment  of  the  loyal 
citizens  without  regard  to  complexion. 

This,  you  know  [he  said],  has  long  been  my 
opinion.  .  .  .  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
Louisiana  is. made  somewhat  ditTicult  by  the  organ- 
ization which  has  already  taken  place,  but  happily 
the  Constitution  authorizes  the  legislature  to  extend 
the  right  of  suffrage.  .  .  .  What  reaches  me  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  Louisiana  impresses  me 
strongly  with  the  belief  that  this  extension  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  population. 

He  advised,  as  to  Arkansas,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  or  a  new  conven- 
tion, the  members  to  be  elected  by  the  loyal 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  color.  "  To 
all  the  other  States,"  he  said,  "the  general 
principle  may  be  easily  applied."  He  closed 
by  saying :  "  I  most  respectfully,  but  most 
earnestly,  commend  these  matters  to  your 
attention.  God  gives  you  a  great  place  and 
a  great  opportunity.  May  he  guide  you 
in  the  use  of  them."  But  the  same  day  the 
President  delivered  from  a  window  of  the 
White  House  that  final  speech  to  the  people 
which  he  had  prepared  without  waiting  for 
the  instructions  of  the  Chief -Justice,  and  the 
da\-  after  Mr.  Chase  wrote  again  from  Balti- 
more reviewing  the  record  of  both,  reminding 
the  President  of  his  former  errors  from  which 
Mr.  Chase  had  tried  to  sa\-e  him,  discussing 
1  Cliase  to  Lincoln,  April  ii,  1865. 
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in  full  the  Louisiana  case,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  so  masterly  and  luminous  a 
presentation  in  his  speech,  insinuating  that  if 
the  President  were  only  as  well  informed  as 
he  was  he  would  see  things  very  differently.^  Al- 
most before  the  ink  was  dry  on  this  unasked 
and  supertiuous  sermon  the  President  \\as 
dead.  The  Chief -Justice,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Ohio,  said  :  '•  The"  schemes  of  politicians  will 
now  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
I  want' no  part  in  them."-  He  retained  his 
attitude  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  Republi- 
cans until  about  the  time  of  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  Over  this  famous  trial 
he  presided  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  im- 
partiality ;  with  a  knowledge  of  law  which 
was  never  at  fault,  and  with  a  courage  which 
rose  superior  to  all  the  threats  and  all  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends.  But  his  action  during 
the  trial  and  its  result  alienated  him  at  once 
from  the  great  body  of  those  who  had  been 
his  strongest  supporters,  while  it  created  a 
momentary  appearance  of  popularity  among 
his  life-long  opponents.  His  friends  began  to 
^  persuade  him,  and  he  began  to  think,  that  he 
might  be  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  Presidency.  He  commenced 
writing  voluminous  letters  to  leading  Demo- 
crats expressing  his  indifference  to  the  nomi- 
nation, but  at  the  same  time  saying  he  had 
always  been  a  Democrat,  was  a  Democrat  still, 
and  that  the  course  which  the  Democracy 
ought  to  adopt  would  be  to  embrace  true 
Democratic  principles  and  declare  for  universal 
suffrage  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
He  did  not  flinch  for  an  instant  from  his  posi- 
tion on  this  important  question.  He  said  :  "  I 
believe  I  could  refuse  the  throne  of  the  world 
if  it  were  offered  me  at  the  price  of  abandoning 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men."-'  Following  his  inveterate  habit  of 
taking  a  subjective  ^■iew  of  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, he  thought  it  possible  that  the  Democratic 
party  might  be  converted  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  by  virtue  of  his  broad  and  liberal  views. 
He  cherished  this  pleasant  delusion  for  several 
months.  Whenever  an  obscure  politician  called 
upon  him  or  wrote  to  him  from  some  remote 
comer  of  the  country,  expressing  a  desire  that 
he  should  be  tlie  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  he  would  say,  "  Such  indications 
.  .  .  afford  ground  for  hope  that  a  change  is 
going  on  in  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  warrants  good  hopes  for  the 
future."*   There  was  for  a  moment  a  vague 


impression  among  the  leading  Democrats  that 
as  it  was  hopeless  to  make  a  campaign  with 
one  of  their  own  party  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing popularity  of  General  Grant,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  nominat- 
ing the  Chief -Justice  with  the  hope  of  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  Republican  vote,  and  a  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  August  Belmont 
and  Mr.  Chase  in  relation  to  that  subject.  Mr. 
Chase  wrote  •. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been, 
in  my  political  views andsentiments,  aDemocrat,  and 
I  still  think  that  upon  questionsoffinance,  commerce, 
and  administration  generally,  the  old  Democratic 
principles  afford  the  best  guidance. 5 

But  he  stoutly  asserted,  even  in  the  face  of 
this  temptation,  his  belief  in  universal  suffrage, 
though  he  coupled  it  with  universal  amnesty, 
and  said : 

If  the  white  citizens  hitherto  prominent  in  affairs 
will  simp'iy  recognize  their  [the  negroes']  right  of 
suffrage,  and  assure  them  against  future  attempts  to 
take  it  from  them,  I  am  sure  that  those  citizens  will 
be  welcomed  back  to  their  old  lead  with  joy  and 
acclamation,  .  .  .  and  a  majority,  if  not  all,  the 
Southern  States  may  be  carried  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  at  the  next  election. 

He  repeated  this  sanguine  statement  in  his 
correspondence  with  other  leading  Demo- 
crats, but  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing; 
the  Democratic  convention  met  in  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Chase's  name,  mentioned  by  acci- 
dent, gained  a  roar  of  cheers  from  the  assem- 
bly and  one-half  of  one  vote  from  a  California 
delegate.  He  professed  his  entire  indifference 
to  the  result,  and  took  no  further  interest  in 
the  canvass.  An  injudicious  Republican  poli- 
tician in  New  York  asked  him  to  address  a 
Grant  meeting.  He  declined,  of  course,  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  unreservedly  support  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
time  for  discrimination  in  a  public  address. 
"  The  action  of  the  two  parties  has  obliged  me 
to  resume  with  my  old  faith  my  old  position, 
.  .  .  that  of  Democrat,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
free  and  independent."  When  his  old  enemy, 
General  Blair,  came  to  the  front  in  the  progress 
of  the  canvass  and  rather  overshadowed  the 
more  conservative  Seymour,  the  Chief -Justice 
intimated  ^  that  men  of  his  way  of  thinking 
would  be  constrained  to  the  support  of  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

But  if  the  political  attitude  of  Mr.  Chase  in 
his  later  years  was  a  subject  of  amazement 


_'  "I  most  earnestly  wish  you  could  have  read  the     in  the  right  of  self-protection  by  suffrage."    [Chase  to 
New  Orleans  papers   for  the  past  few  months.    Your     Lincoln,  April  12,  1865.] 


fluties  have  not  allowed  it.  I'have  read  them  a  good 
deal;  quite  enough  to  Vie  certain  that  if  you  had  read 
what  I  have  your  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice 
would  not  let  you  rest  till  all  loyalists  are  made  equal 


2  Chase  to  Ashley,  April  16,  ICS65. 

'•'>  Chase  to  Barney,  May  29,  1868.  4  ibid. 

•''  Chase  to  Belmont,  May  30,  1868. 

'5   InalettertoCol.  IJrownof  Kentucky, Sept.  29, 1868. 
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and  sorrow  to  his  ardent  supporters,  his  de-  was  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
cisions  upon  the  bench  were  a  no  less  startling  of  the  United  States  of  the  great  powers  and 
surprise  to  those  who  had  insisted  upon  his  perfect  integrity,  the  Jiigh  courage,  the  exalted 
appointment  as  the  surest  means  of  conserv-  patriotism  of  this  man,  that  when  he  died,  worn 
ing  all  the  victories  of  the  war.  He  who  had  out  by  his  tireless  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
sustained  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  most  energetic  fare,  he  was  mourned  and  praised  as,  in  spite 
and  daring  acts  during  the  war  now  declared  of  all  errors  and  infirmities,  he  deserved  to  be. 
such  acts  illegal;  he  who  had  continually  Although  his  appointment  had  not  accom- 
criticized,  not  always  loyally,  the"  conduct  of  plished  all  the  good  which  Mr.  Lincoln  hoped 
the  President  for  what  he  considered  his  weak  for  when  he  made  it,  it  cannot  be  called  a  mis- 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  States,  novv  became  take.  Mr.  Chase  had  deserved  well  of  the  Re- 
the  earnest  champion  of  State  rights;  and  pubhc.  He  was  entitled  to  any  reward  the 
finally  the  man  to  whose  personal  solicitations  Republic  could  give  him ;  and  the  President, 
a  majority  of  Congress  had  yielded  in  passing  in  giving  to  his  most  powerful  and  most  dis- 
the  legal-tender  act,  without  which  he  said  tinguished  rival  the  greatest  place  which  a 
that  the  war  could  not  have  been  successfully  President  ever  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow, 
carried  on,  from  his  place  on  the  bench  de-  gave  an  exemplary  proof  of  the  magnanimity 
clared  the  act  unconstitutional.     But  so  firm  and  generosity  of  his  own  spirit. 


LIFE. 

I  AM  o'er-weary  picturing  the  strife ; 
This  is  a  solemn  fate  —  to  ride  to  death 

Lashed  through  the  hurrying  fatal  lists  of  life, 

Strengthless  to  cease,  begging  for  one  short  breath. 
Yet  spurned  for  answer  by  a  Power  that  thrusts 

Its  spurs  into  the  soul.    Upon  the  brow 

Stand  beads  of  blood ;  the  very  javelin  rusts 

From  tears  ;  the  drooping  form  can  scarce  but  bow 
To  earth.    "  One  moment.  Power,  one  resting-space, 

Have  mercy!"   "On,  on,  on!"  the  stern  reply. 

I  urge, "  I  once  have  triumphed,  is  not  grace 
For  victory  ?  "  "  Have  on !   Thy  grace  am  I ! " 

"  Is  there  no  pause,  no  rest,  however  brief  ?  " 

"  On  to  the  fight !    Thy  death  is  thy  relief" 

Louise  Aforg-an- Smith. 
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UNFLINCHING  Dante  of  a  later  day. 
Thou  who  hast  wandered  through  the  realms  o/pain 

And  seen  with  aching  breast  and  whirling  brain 

Woes  which  thou  wert  unable  to  allay. 
What  frightful  \isions  hast  thou  brought  away: 

Of  torments,  passions,  agonies,  struggles  vain 

To  break  the  prison  walls,  to  rend  the  chain  — 

Of  hopeless  hearts  too  desperate  to  pray  ! 
Men  are  the  devils  of  that  pitiless  hell ! 

Men  guard  the  labyrinth  of  that  ninefold  curse ! 

Marvel  of  marvels !    Thou  hast  lived  to  tell, 
In  prose  more  sorrowful  than  Dante's  verse, 

Of  pangs  more  grievous,  sufferings  more  fell, 

Than  Dante  or  his  master  dared  rehearse ! 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


-ALBEMARLE"  GUSHING. 

JOY  in  rebel  Plymouth  town,  in  the  spring  of  'sixty-four, 
^^'hen  the  Albcmatlc  down  on  the  Yankee  frigates  bore. 
With  the  saucy  Stars  and  Bars  at  her  main ; 

When  she  smote  the  Sonthjield  dead,  and  the  stout  Miami  quailed. 
And  the  fleet  in  terror  fled  when  their  mighty  cannon  hailed 

Shot  and  shell  on  her  iron  back  in  vain. 
Till  she  slowly  steamed  away  to  her  berth  at  Plymouth  pier. 

And  their  quick  eyes  saw  her  sway  with  her  great  beak  out  of  gear. 
And  the  color  of  their  courage  rose  again. 

All  the  summer  lay  the  ram, 

Like  a  wounded  beast  at  bay, 
"While  the  watchful  squadron  swam 

In  the  harbor  night  and  day. 
Till  the  broken  beak  was  mended,  and  the  weary  vigil  ended, 

And  her  time  was  come  again  to  smite  and  slay. 

Must  they  die,  and  die  in  vain. 

Like  a  flock  of  shambled  sheep  ? 
Then  the  Yankee  grit  and  brain 

Must  be  dead  or  gone  to  sleep. 
And  our  sailors'  gallant  story  of  a  hundred  years  of  glory 

Let  us  sell  for  a  song,  selling  cheap ! 

Gushing,  scarce  a  man  in  years, 

But  a  sailor  thoroughbred, 
"  With  a  dozen  volunteers 

I  will  sink  the  ram,"  he  said. 
"  At  the  worst  't  is  only  dying."    And  the  old  commander,  sighing, 

"  'T  is  to  save  the  fleet  and  flag  —  go  ahead !  " 

Bright  the  rebel  beacons  blazed 

On  the  river  left  and  right ; 
Wide  awake  their  sentries  gazed 

Through  the  watches  of  the  night ; 
Sharp  their  challenge  rang  and  fiery  came  the  rifle's  quick  inquiry, 

As  the  little  launch  swune;  into  the  light. 


Listening  ears  afar  had  heard ; 

Ready  hands  to  quarters  sprung 
The  Albemarle  awoke  and  stirred. 

And  her  howitzers  gave  tongue  ; 
Till  the  river  and  the  shore  echoed  back  the  mighty  roar. 

When  the  portals  of  her  hundred-pounders  swung. 

^V'ill  the  swordfish  brave  the  whale. 

Doubly  girt  with  Ijoom  and  chain  ? 
Face  the  shrapnel's  iron  hail  ? 

Dare  the  livid  leaden  rain  ? 
Ah  !  that  shell  has  done  its  duty ;  it  has  spoiled  the  Yankee's  beauty 

See  her  turn  and  fly  with  half  her  madmen  slain ! 


THE  POET. 

High  the  victors'  taunting  yell 

Rings  above  the  battle  roar, 
And  they  bid  her  mock  farewell 

As  she  seeks  the  farther  shore, 
Till  they  see  her  sudden  swinging,  crouching  for  the  leap  and  springing 

Back  to  boom  and  chain  and  bloody  fray  once  more. 

Now  the  Southron  captain,  stirred 

By  the  spirit  of  his  race, 
Stops  the  firing  with  a  word, 

Bids  them  yield,  and  offers  grace. 
Gushing,  laughing,  answers,  "No!  we  are  here  to  fight!  "  and  so 

Swings  the  dread  torpedo  spar  to  its  place. 

Then  the  great  ship  shook  and  reeled 

With  a  wounded,  gaping  side. 
But  her  steady  cannon  pealed 

Ere  she  settled  in  the  tide. 
And  the  Roanoke's  dull  flood  ran  full  red  with  Yankee  blood, 

When  the  fighting  Albemarle  sunk  and  died. 

Woe  in  rebel  Plymouth  town  when  the  Albemarle  fell. 

And  the  saucy  flag  went  down  that  had  floated  long  and  well, 
Nevermore  from  her  stricken  deck  to  wave. 

For  the  fallen  flag  a  sigh,  for  the  fallen  foe  a  tear ! 
Never  shall  their  glory  die  while  we  hold  our  glory  dear. 

And  the  hero's  laurels  live  on  his  grave. 
Link  their  Cooke's  with  Cushing's  name ;  proudly  call  them  both  our  own  ; 

Claim  their  valor  and  their  fame  for  America  alone  — 
Joyful  mother  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

James  Jeffrey  Roche. 
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HE  's  not  alone  an  artist  weak  and  white 
O'er-bending  scented  paper,  toying  there 
With  languid  fancies  fashioned  deft  and  fair, 
Mere  sops  to  time  between  the  day  and  night. 

He  is  a  poor  torn  soul  who  sees  aright 

How  far  he  fails  of  living  out  of  the  rare 
Night-visions  God  vouchsafes  along  the  air; 
Until  the  pain  bums  hot,  be}-ond  his  might. 

The  heart-beat  of  the  universal  will 

He  hears,  and,  spite  of  blindness  and  disproof. 
Can  sense  amidst  the  jar  a  singing  fine. 

Grief-smitten  that  his  lyre  should  lack  the  skill 
To  speak  it  plain,  he  plays  in  paths  aloof, 
And  knows  the  trend  is  starward,  life  divine. 


Richard  E.  Burton. 
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'•  It  is  not  bashfulness,  sister,"  said  Under- 
wood, coloring  a  little.  "  It  is  consideration. 
How  could  I  explain  matters  to  this  poor  girl  ? 
How  could  I  prevail  on  her  to  come  here  with- 
out giving  her  an  inkling  of  the  situation,  and 
thus  frighten  her,  perhaps  unnecessarily?" 

'•  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Miss  Sophie, 
who,  as  an  experienced  spinster,  was  not  al- 
wavs  readv  to  make  concessions  of  this  kind. 
"  At  any  rate  I  '11  go  for  Miss  Bascom,  and  I 
think  I  can  manage  it  without  alarming  her ; 
but  the  matter  troubles  me.  I  hope  the  poor 
old  Judge  will  not  be  a  dangerous  guest." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that,"  said 


Francis  Underwood.  "  He  is  too  feeble  for 
that.  When  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
just  now  he  was  all  of  a  tremble.  He  is  no 
stronger  than  a  little  child,  and  no  more 
dangerous.    Besides,  the  doctor  is  with  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Sophie  with  a  sigh,  "  I  'II 
go.  Women  are  compelled  to  do  most  of  the 
odd  jobs  that  men  are  afraid  to  take  up  ;  but  I 
shiver  to  think  of  it.  I  shall  surely  break  down 
when  I  see  that  poor  child." 

"  No,"  said  her  brother,  "  you  will  not.  I 
know  you  too  well  for  that.  We  must  humor 
this  old  man,  and  that  will  be  for  me  to  do ; 
his  daughter  must  be  left  to  you." 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
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HE  fine  engraving  of  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall's  portrait 
which  embellishes  the  pres- 
ent number  of  this  maga- 
zine is  made  from  a  crayon 
by  Saint- Memin  taken  in 
March,  i8o8,  when  the 
Chief- Justice  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age.  It  is  probably  the  most  exact  pres- 
entation of  his  face  and  bust  that  was  ever 
made.  Saint-Memin  was  peculiarly  gifted  in 
the  art  of  making  accurate  likenesses.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dijon,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Burgundy,  and  was  the  last  male  descend- 
ant of  a  distinguished  and  honorable  family 
named  Fevret,  the  ordinary  surname  of  Saint- 
Memin  being  undoubtedly  taken  from  some 
family  estate,  as  was  the  custom  in  France. 
His  full  name  was  Charles  Balthazar  Julien 
Fevret  de  Saint-Memin.    He  was  bom  March 

1  The  other  portraits  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  are  the  following: 

1.  A  silhouette  by  Saint-Memin  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Smith,  residing  near  the  Alexandria  Seminary. 

2.  An  elaborate  half-length  portrait  was  taken  by 
Rembrandt  Peale  in  1825,  and  was  presented  to  Chief- 
Jastice  Chase  by  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  and 
by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  in  the  robing-room  of  the 
court  at  the  Capitol.  Althou;^h  a  fine  painting,  this  por- 
trait has  not  been  recognized  as  a  good  likeness  by,those 
who  knew  the  Chief-justice. 

3.  A  full-length  portrait  was  taken  by  Hubard,  a 
French  artist,  at  Richmond,  1830,  and  is  considered  by 
the  Marshall  family  as  an  excellent  likeness.  It  is  now 
in  Washington  and  I>ee  University  at  Lexington,  Va. 

4.  A  full-length  miniature  in  a  sitting  posture  by 
the  same  artist  is  at  Markham,  Va.,in  possession  of  the 
family  of  thr;  late  Edward  C.  Marshall,  and  a  replica 
at  Leedstown,  Va.,  belongs  to  the  family  of  James  K. 
Marshall. 


12,  1770,  his  father  being  a  counselor  of  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon,  and  his  mother  a  beautiful 
and  wealthy  Creole  of  San  Domingo.  He  had 
a  natural  genius  for  design  and  the  finer  me- 
chanic arts;  and  though  bred  at  a  military 
school  in  Paris  and  destined  for  the  army,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  cultivate  his 
favorite  pursuits.  His  regiment  (of  the  Guards) 
being  re-formed  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  he  with  the  other  officers  was  dis- 
charged from  service,  and  soon  after  the  family 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  retiring  to  Switz- 
erland. Saint-Memin,  however,  joined  the 
army  of  the  princes,  which  was  hovering  on 
the  Rhine,  and  while  there  still  employed  him- 
self in  making  sketches  of  its  beautiful  scenery. 
After  the  disbandment  of  this  army,  he  and 
his  father  conceived  tlie  project  of  going  to 
San  Domingo  in  order  to  look  after  Madame 
Saint-Memin's  property,  and  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cusation of  being  emigrants  from  the  territory 

5.  A  portrait  taken  by  Henry  Inman  at  Washing- 
ton in  1 83 1,  from  which  many  copies  have  been  taken 
and  engravings  made — among  others,  tlie  bank-note 
engraving  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  The  original  is  in  possession  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Law  Association. 

6.  A  very  fine  portrait  by  Jarvis,  formerly  owned  by 
Hon.  I.  E.  Morse  of  New  Orleans,  now  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Gray  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

7.  A  full-length  portrait  by  Harding,  owned  by  the 
Boston  Athcnoeum,  a  replica  of  which  is  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

8.  A  large  painting,  representing  the  Chief-Justice 
at  full  length,  seated,  was  made  some  years  since  by  a 
Mr.  Washington,  not  from  life,  but  as  an  eclectic  portrait 
from  several  others,  and  is  now  in  tlie  court-house  at 
Warrenton,  Va.  A  copy  of  it  made  ten  or  twelve  years 
since  by  Mr.  Brooke  of  Washington  was  purchased 
by  Congress,  and  is  now  in  the  roliing-room  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Of  course  it  cannot  have  much  value 
as  a  portrait,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  as  a  painting. 
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of  France.  They  went  by  way  of  Holland, 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  in  1 793.  There  they  found 
many  fugitives  from  San  Domingo,  whose 
reports  rendered  aid  from  that  quarter  very 
doubtful  —  although  the  father  finally  sailed 
for  the  island,  but  took  the  fever  immediately 
upon  landing  and  died.  Young  Saint-Memin 
was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
for  a  while  boarded  with  a  fellow-countryman 
who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  America.  Struck 
with  the  beauty  of  New  York  and  its  harbor 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  he  made  a  most 
accurate  sketch  of  it,  which  was  greatly  admired, 
and  he  was  advised  to  have  it  engraved  and 
oftered  to  the  public.  He  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  the  public  library,  where  by  the  aid 
of  the  encyclopedia  he  mastered  the  principles 
of  engraving  and  made  a  highly  finished 
copper-plate  of  his  sketch.  So  successful  was 
this  his  first  effort  in  that  line  that  he  was  ad- 
vised to  devote  himself  to  the  art  of  making  and 
engraving  portraits.  Chretien,  in  1786,  had 
invented  an  instrument  which  he  denominated 
the  "  physionotrace,"  by  which  the  profile  out- 
line of  a  face  could  be  taken  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  both  as  to  figure  and  dimensions. 
Saint-Memin  constructed  such  an  instrument 
for  himself  and  employed  it  with  great  success, 
filling  in  the  outline  with  crayon,  generally 
black  on  a  pink  ground.  His  portraits  were 
greatly  admired  for  their  faithfulness,  and 
became  very  much  in  vogue.  He  executed 
no  less  than  818  from  1793  to  1810,  visiting 
for  the  purpose  most  of  the  Atlantic  cities  from 
New  York  to  Charleston.  For  the  moderate 
sum  of  thirty- three  dollars  he  furnished  to 
each  sitter  a  full-sized  portrait  of  the  bust,  a 
copper-plate  of  the  same  engraved  in  minia- 
ture (reduced  from  the  portrait  by  another  in- 
strument called  a  "pantograph"),  and  twelve 
proofs. 

These  miniatures  were  of  medallion  size, 
circular  in  form  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  ^\■ith  the  face  nearly  the  size  of  a 
quarter-dollar.  He  kept  two  or  three  proofs 
for  his  own  portfolio,  and  after  his  return  to 
France  in  18 14  he  made  up  two  complete 
sets,  which  after  his  death  (which  occurred  in 
1852)  were  sent  to  this  country  for  sale.  One 
of  them  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery  in  Washington  ;  the  other  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Elias  Dexter  of  New  York,  who 
photographed  the  engravings  and  published 
them  with  an  introduction  containing  a  memoir 
of  Saint-Memin  and  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  are  con- 
tained in  the  collection.  The  memoir  is  merel)' 
a  translation  of  an  address  before  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  made  by  M.  Guignard  after  Saint- 
Memin's  decease.  During  the  latter  portion  of 


his  life,  from  181 7  to  1852,  he  was  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Dijon,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able depositories  of  works  of  art  in  France. 

The  original  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is  a 
copy  is  owned  by  Mr,  Thomas  Marshall  Smith 
of  Baltimore,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Chief-Justice's  eldest  son,  and  the  por- 
trait has  always  remained  in  the  family.  It  is 
regarded  by  them  as  the  very  best  likeness  ever 
taken  of  their  honored  ancestor.  Mr.  Smith  has 
recently  allowed  a  full-sized  photograph  of  it  to 
be  taken  by  Rice  of  ^\'ashington  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  reserving  the  copyright.  The  engraving 
in  The  Century  is  made  from  this  excellent 
photograph,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dozen  miniatures  struck  off  by  Saint-Memin,  is 
the  only  engraving  ever  made  from  the  por- 
trait. 

John  Marshall  is  one  of  those  purely  Ameri- 
can characters  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Bom  on  the  24th  of  September,  1755,  ^^  Fau- 
quier County,  Va.,  a  region  then  comparatively 
new,  he  enjoyed  few  of  the  educational  facilities 
which  existed  in  the  older  portions  of  the  State. 
This  was  made  up,  however,  in  great  degree, 
by  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  intellectual 
of  homes.  His  father,  Colonel  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, was  an  intimate  friend  and  old  schoolmate 
of  Washington,  and  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  surveys  of  the  Fairfax  estates,  Avhich 
embraced  a  large  portion  of  northern  and 
north-western  Virginia.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Keith,  daughter  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  and  educated  in  the  choicest 
English  literature  of  that  day.  The  home  was 
a  constant  and  regularly  organized  school. 
The  best  English  poets  and  historians  were 
made  as  familiar  as  household  words,  and  the 
mathematical  and  other  sciences  were  not 
neglected.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  who  probablv 
had  it  from  the  Chief-Justice  himself,  relates 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  John,  who  was  the  eld- 
est of  the  children,  had  transcribed  the  whole 
of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man  "  and  some  of  his 
"  Moral  Essays,"  and  had  committed  to  mem- 
ory many  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
that  poet.  When  he  had  become  sufliciently 
advanced  a  private  tutor  was  ])rocured  to  initi- 
ate him  into  the  mysteries  of  classical  lore.  Rev. 
James  Thompson,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
from  Scotland,  was  employed  for  this  duty.  At 
fourteen  John  was  sent  to\\'estmoreland  County 
to  attend  the  school  of  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
where  his  father  and  AVashington  had  been 
students  and  where  he  staid  for  a  year.  He 
then  returned  home  and  continued  his  classical 
studies  under  Mr.  Thompson.  His  outdoor 
recreations  were  hunting  and  fishing,  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  fond.  At  eighteen  he  began 
the  study  of  law  by  reading  Blackstone's  Com- 
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mentaries,  then  a  new  book.  But  soon  the 
Revolution  broke  out  and  Thomas  Marshall 
and  his  son  John  joined  the  troops  raised  by 
Virginia,  the  former  as  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
the  latter  as  lieutenant  in  a  different  regiment, 
and  both  served  in  the  field  the  greater  portion 
of  the  war,  John  being  promoted  to  a  captainc)^ 
in  1777.  He  was  at  the  batdes  of  Trenton, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  Stony  Point,  and 
nearly  all  the  important  engagements  of  the 
army  of  Washington's  immediate  command. 
Though  so  young,  being  only  twenty  when  the 
war  began,  he  became  exceedingly  popular 
with  his  brother  officers,  as  well  as  with  his 
men,  and  his  sound  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  led  to  his  often  being  selected  to 
decide  disputes  between  them  and  also  to  act 
as  judge-advocate.  He  was  thus  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  General  Washington  and 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  afterwards  became  his 
'warmest  friends.  At  this  time  he  is  described 
as  being  the  picture  of  health,  six  feet  high, 
straight,  slender,  of  dark  complexion,  with  a 
round  face  and  piercing  black  eye,  and  a 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
good  nature.  He  had  an  upright  but  not  high 
forehead,  terminated  in  a  horizontal  line  by  a 
mass  of  raven-black  hair,  and  his  temples  were 
fully  developed,  indicating  strong  memory  and 
great  power  of  combination. 

Being  sent  home  at  the  close  of  1779  to  aid 
in  raising  new  recruits,  he  had  an  opportunity, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  to  attend  the  law 
lectures  of  George  Wythe  (afterwards  Chancel- 
lor) and  those  of  Professor  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Madison  on  natural  philosophy.  This  was  all 
the  collegiate  education  he  ever  enjoyed. 
When  the  courts  were  opened,  after  the  capture 
of  Cornwallis,  he  began  the  practice  of  law, 
and  in  January,  1/S3,  married  Mary  Willis 
Ambler,  with  whom  he  lived  in  devoted  affection 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  now  took  up  his  per- 
manent residence  in  Richmond,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  became  a  leader  of 
the_  Virginia  bar.  His  wonderful  strength  of 
logic  and  clearness  of  statement  made  him 
almost  irresistible  in  argument,  and  his  indus- 
try and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
secured  him  a  very  large  practice.  He  was 
frequently  sent  to  the  legislature,  which,  as  he 
lived  at  the  capital,  he  could  attend  without 
material  prejudice  to  his  business;  and  he  was 
as  eminent  in  debate"  on  important  political 
questions  as  he  was  at  the  bar.  In  the  latter 
sphere  his  services  were  sought  in  all  the  im- 
portant causes  of  the  day,  many  of  which  in- 
volved public  questions  growing  out  of  the 
war  and  its  attendant  consequences.  Among 
other  clients  he  was  employed  by  the  celebrated 
J3eaumarchais  to  sue  the  State  of  Virginia  for 


supplies  furnished  during  the  war,  and  obtained 
a  large  judgment  against  the  State  under  a  law 
at  that  time  existing  which  allowed  such  suits. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  counsel  in  the  great 
case  of  the  debts  due  to  British  subjects  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  State  during  the  war 
under  a  statute  authorizing  such  payments  to 
be  made.  In  the  department  of  public  law 
he  became  especially  proficient,  and  probably 
had  no  superior  in  the  country. 

In  his  pohtical  views  Marshall  was  firm  and 
decided.  He  was  always  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
Government  clothed  with  adequate  power  to 
maintain  itself  and  the  national  dignity  and 
credit,  and  when  the  new  Constitution  was 
proposed  he  was  one  of  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. Being  elected  to  the  State  convention 
which  met  in  1788  to  consider  its  adoption, 
his  calm  and  powerful  arguments  interposed  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution. His  services  in  finally  securing  its 
ratification  were  second  only  to  those  of  Mad- 
ison himself.  After  the  Federal  Government 
was  organized  he  was  ever  the  powerful  cham- 
pion of  Washington's  administration,  both  in 
the  legislature  and  in  popular  assemblies.  He 
sustained  the  financial  and  other  measures  of 
the  first  Congress,  by  which  the  Government 
was  made  a  reality  and  set  in  motion.  He 
defended  Jay's  treaty,  and  compelled  its  oppo- 
nents to  abandon  tlie  charge  of  unconstitution- 
ality. In  1797  General  Marshall,  as  he  was 
then  called,  was  sent  by  President  Adams, 
with  Gerry  and  Pinckney,  to  France,  and  in 
the  diplomatic  contest  with  the  corrupt  and  in- 
solent Directory  of  that  day  he  defended  the 
dignity  of  his  country  in  one  of  the  ablest  of 
state  papers.  On  his  return,  in  1798,  he  was 
received  with  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of 
all  parties.  Flis  progress  from  New  York  to 
Richmond  was  an  ovation. 

Marshall  hoped  now  to  be  permitted  to 
devote  himself  to  his  profession.  But  this  could 
not  be.  He  had  become  too  important  a  per- 
sonage to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  public  life. 
At  the  earnest  personal  entreaty  of  Washing- 
ton, who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Federal  or  Constitutional  party,  Marshall 
consented  to  run  for  Congress,  and  was  elected, 
though  his  district  (Richmond)  was  anti-Fed- 
eral in  its  sympathies.  In  the  session  of  1799- 
1800  he  made  that  memorable  speech  in  which 
he  so  ably  sustained  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  delivering  up  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, under  the  treaty  of  1794-)  Nash  {alias 
Robbins),  who  was  charged  witli  piracy  and 
murder  committed  on  a  British  vessel.  It  was 
confessed  by  the  Republican  leaders  that 
this  speech  could  not  be  answered.  It  is  still 
referred  to  as  a  conclusive  exposition  of  the 
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public  law  on  the  subject  of  international  obli- 
gations in  regard  to  the  extradition  of  criminals. 

On  the  disruption  of  Mr.  Adams's  Cabinet, 
in  May,  1800,  General  Marshall  was  nominat- 
ed, first  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  then  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  served  in  the  latter  office 
during  the  remainder  of  Adams's  administra- 
tion, and  his  state  papers  are  characterized  by 
all  his  wonted  clearness  and  power  of  argu- 
ment. In  November,  1800,  Chief-Justice  Ells- 
worth, then  in  Europe,  resigned,  and  Marshall, 
though  still  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  It  was  to 
him  an  unsolicited  and  unexpected  honor.  The 
President  first  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Jay,  its 
former  occupant,  but  then  near  the  close  of 
his  term  as  governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Jay 
declined  the  offer,  desiring  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life.  The  President  meeting  Marshall,  who 
had  suggested  some  name  for  the  office,  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  appoint  a  plain 
Virginia  lawyer  named  John  Marshall.  The 
latter  was  so  surprised  and  confused  by  this 
announcement  that  for  a  moment  he  could  not 
utter  a  word. 

The  great  office  to  which  Marshall  was  now 
elevated  was  held  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1835,  in  the 
eightieth  yearofhisage.  Hebelieved  himself  to 
be  better  fitted  for  the  judicial  function  than  for 
any  other  vocation.  It  was  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  He  told  his  son  that  when 
President  Adams  told  him  that  he  had  decided 
to  nominate  him  as  Chief- Justice  it  was  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life.  He  felt  his  power. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  him. 
And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men. 
A  consciousness  of  power  is  not  inconsistent 
with  true  modesty.  "  Let  me  repeat  it,"  says 
Lavater,  "  he  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits 
of  greatness ;  who,  after  performing  what  none 
in  ten  thousand  could  accomplish,  passes  on, 
like  Samson,  and  '  tells  neither  father  nor 
mother  of  it.^  "  Quiet,  simple,  and  unassuming, 
Marshall  was  inherently  great;  and  though 
conscious  of  his  power,  he  did  not  regard  it  as 
exceptional,  but  as  all  in  the  ordinary  course. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Marshall's  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  constitutional  judge  is  peerless. 
The  character  of  his  mind  and  his  previous 


training  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  handle 
the  momentous  questions  to  which  the  con- 
flicting views  upon  the  Constitution  gave  rise 
with  the  soundest  logic,  the  greatest  breadth 
of  view,  and  the  most  far-seeing  statesmanship. 
He  came  to  the  bench  with  a  reputation  already 
estabhshed — the  reputation  not  only  of  a  great 
lawyer,  but  of  an  eminent  statesman  and  pub- 
licist ;  and  under  his  lead  the  Supreme  Court 
lost  none  of  the  prestige  which  it  had  enjoyed 
under  Jay  and  Ellsworth.  This  was  a  matter 
of  consequence  at  a  period  when  so  much  de- 
pended upon  the  public  confidence  in  the  deci- 
sions of  this  tribunal  upon  the  questions  of 
constitutional  construction  which  agitated  the 
public  mind.  The  result  answered  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  Constitution  received  its  final  and 
permanent  form  from  the  judgments  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  period  in 
Avhich  Marshall  was  at  its  head. 

With  a  few  modifications,  superinduced  by 
the  somewhat  differing  views  on  two  or  three 
points  of  his  great  successor,  and  aside  from 
the  new  questions  growing  out  of  the  late 
civil  war  and  the  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ments, the  decisions  made  since  Marshall's 
time  have  been  little  more  than  the  application 
of  the  principles  established  by  him  and  his 
venerated  associates.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  that  period 
allowed  more  time  for  elaborate  argument  and 
judicial  deliberation  than  at  present.  It  has 
increased  since  Marshall's  time  more  than  sev- 
enfold. Against  forty-two  cases  reported  in 
January  term,  1835,  more  than  three  hundred 
were  reported  in  October  term,  1887.  Another 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  old  court  was  the 
selectness  and  distinguished  ability  of  its  bar. 
Dexter,  Webster,  Pinckney,  Ogden,  Wood, 
Binney,  Sergeant,  IngersoU,  Taney,  Livingston, 
and  many  others  of  almost  equal  fame  are 
frequently  named  as  counsel.  The  system  of 
railroads  and  the  consequent  ease  of  commu- 
nication with  all  parts  of  the  country  now 
enable  the  local  counsel  to  argue  their  own 
cases,  and  have  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
elevated  and  eclectic  character  of  the  argu- 
ments made  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Joseph  P.  Bradley. 
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BEFORE  1 86 1  the 
value  of  the  mih- 
taiy  telegraph  had 
not  been  demon- 
strated. Crude  ex- 
periments had  been 
made,  with  poor- 
h'  equipped  lines, 
in  the  Crimea, 
in  India,  and  by 
France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  in  different  cam- 
paigns, while  the  Ger- 
mans possessed  a  dis- 
tinct military  tele- 
graph organization  as 
yet  untested;  but  it 
was  on  the  very  route 
where  Morse's  first 
message,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought ! "  an- 
nounced the  benefits 
of  his  invention  to  the 
arts  of  peace  that  the  telegraph  was  to  begin 
its  first  practical  use  in  war.  The  outbreak 
of  the  mob  in  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1 86 1 ,  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  railroads, 
bridges,  and  telegraphs,  and  for  a  time  Wash- 
ington was  isolated  from  the  North.  In  this 
emergency  the  Administration  called  upon 
Thomas  A.  Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  aid  the  military  operations  of  General  But- 
ler in  re-opening  communication.  Taking  with 
him  Andrew  Carnegie  and  four  of  his  best 
telegraphers,  Mr.  Scott  attacked  the  problem 
with  amazing  energy.  Rails  were  relaid, 
bridges  rebuilt,  Avires  restrung,  as  if  by  magic; 
and  as  the  nation  poured  its  defenders  towards 
Washington,  the  genius  of  Scott,  aided  by  the 
sagacity  of  these  assistants,  guided  the  long 
trains  of  volunteers  safely  to  their  destination. 
Reaching  Washington  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mission,  the  telegraph  corps  was 
enlarged  to  connect  important  stations,  as  the 
navy  yard  and  the  arsenal,  with  the  War  De- 
partment, and  to  run  lines  to  Arlington,  Chain 
Bridge,  and  other  outposts.  The  names  of 
the  four  pioneers  of  the  service  were  David 
Strouse,  I).  Homer  Bates,  Samuel  Brown,  and 
Richard  O'Brien.  Strouse  soon  succumbed  to 
the  hardships  of  the  new  service,  and  went 
home  to  die:  he  sleeps  by  the  Juniata.  Of 
the  three  others.  Bates  served  at  the  War  De- 
partment and  Brown  and  C)' linen  at  the  front 
throughout  the  war.  Thus  informally  began 
the  career  of  the  corps,  which  grew  to  number 


more  than  1000  experts,  which  constructed 
15,000  miles  of  line  in  the  field,  transmitted 
millions  of  important  dispatches,  regulated 
the  movements  of  distant  armies,  as  those  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  and,  in  short, 
made  it  possible  to  move  vast  forces  as  a  unit 
over  a  wade  territory.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1861  telegraphy  was  not  twenty  years 
old,  and  that  the  art  of  rapid  operating  by  sound 
was  still  younger.  Most  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  call  for  operators  to  serve  in  the  field 
were  in  their  teens,  but  they  were  enthusiastic, 
already  trained  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
duty,  and  ready  to  face  danger  when  neces- 
sary. At  Great  Falls,  an  outpost  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  Potomac,  the  pickets  were  one 
day  withdrawn,  and  simultaneously  the  Con- 
federates began  to  shell  the  telegraph  office. 
As  steps,  porch,  and  roof  were  successively 
shot  away,  the  operator,  Ed.  Conway,  reported 
progress  to  the  War  Department,  adding  that 
his  office  would  "  now  close  for  repairs,"  and 
withdrew  with  his  instrument  as  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river. 

With  McDowell's  advance  to  Bull  Run,  in 
1 86 1,  lines  were  extended  to  Alexandria,  Fair- 
fox  Station,  and  Fairfax  Court  House.  Aided 
by  a  line  of  couriers,  the  progress  of  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  was  reported  to  the  War 
Department  by  operators  at  the  front,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  leave  the  field. 

They  soon  became  veterans.  A  gorgeous  uni- 
form which  had  marked  the  gilt-edged,  brass- 
button  period  of  the  telegraph  service,  and 
which  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished  the 
operators  from  major-generals,  was  discarded, 
and  the  corps  settled  down  to  the  exigencies 
of  its  novel  situation,  sharing  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  troops,  keeping  up  communi- 
cation night  and  day,  and  faithfully  guarding 
the  important  military  secrets  intrusted  for 
transmission. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Southern  sympa- 
thizers would  have  endeavored  to  interrupt 
Government  communication  by  telegraph 
when  it  could  so  easily  be  done  by  cutting 
wires  and  cables,  or  by  connecting  them  with 
each  other  or  with  the  ground.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  lines  in  Washington  were  interrupted 
by  cross  connections  made  with  fine  cop- 
per wire  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
ground;  but  these  were  so  quickly  detected 
by  electrical  tests  and  the  lines  Avere  so  well 
guarded  that  such  attempts  became  too  dan- 
gerous and  ceased. 

As  we  advanced  southward  whole  sections 
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of  wire  would  sometimes  be  torn  down  at  night 
by  bushwhackers  and  carried  into  the  woods, 
and  the  work  of  repair  often  proved  extremely 
hazardous,  A  favorite  point  for  such  exploits 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  the  line 
between  Fort  Monroe  and  Newport  News. 
They  being  camped  at  Yorktown,  and  our 
videttes,  after  the  Big  Bethel  affair,  only  ex- 
tending to  Hampton,  they  could  strike  the  ex- 
posed line  anywhere  from  there  to  Newport 
News.  This  they  usually  did  at  night.  On  one 
occasion,  early  in  1862,  the  chief  operator  at 
Fort  Monroe  went  out  to  repair  such  a  break, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  infantry.  Being 
well  mounted  he  left  the  troops  out  of  sight, 
found  the  wire  torn  down  near  Newport  News, 
repaired  it,  and  returned  rapidly  towards  Hamp- 
ton. As  he  passed  the  New  Market  road  he 
received  simultaneously  a  bullet  through  his 
coat  and  an  order  to  halt  from  a  party  of 
"•cavalry  charging  down  upon  him  from  the 
direction  of  Yorktown.  Disregarding  both  bul- 
let and  order,  he  spurred  his  horse  forward 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  his  escort,  who 
poured  a  volley  into  his  pursuers  which  caused 
them  to  wheel  and  retreat  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  come. 

It  was  on  this  line  that  the  operator  at  New- 
port News  reported  from  his  point  of  view  the 
phases  of  the  fight  between  the  Merrijimc  and 
our  wooden  ships,  while  shells  from  the  former 
and  her  consorts  burst  around  him  at  short 
range.  Amid  the  reverberations  of  the  heavy 
broadsides  from  our  ships,  which  shook  the 
massive  ramparts  of  Fort  Monroe,  the  writer 
read  to  the  assembled  ofiicers,  from  the  click 
of  the  instrument,  this  terse  description  :  "  The 
Merri/nac  steers  straight  for  the  CtimberlandJ'' 
"The  Cumberland  gives  her  a  broadside." 
"  The  Alerrimac  keels  over."  "  She  seems  to 
be  sinking."  A  pause.  "  No ;  she  comes  on 
again."  "  She  has  struck  the  Cumberland  and 
poured  a  broadside  into  her."  "God!  the 
Cumberland  is  sinking."  Another  pause  and 
then :  "  The  Cumberland  has  fired  her  last 
broadside."  Next  day  the  historic  combat  of 
the  iron-clads  occurred,  and  though  largely 
within  view  from  our  ramparts,  it  was  similarly 
bulletined  by  the  same  steady  hand  from  New- 
port News. 

Telegraphic  operations  began  in  West  Vir- 
ginia almost  contemporaneously  with  those 
about  Washington,  and  materially  aided  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  his  campaign  in  that  quarter. 
Operations  in  other  States  will  be  noted  further 
on.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  line  had  been  built 
with  the  armies  in  the  different  departments ; 
the  telegraph  having  proved  itself  invaluable 
in  the  strategic  movement  of  troops  in  the 
field,  and  equally  essential  to  the  efficiency  of 


the  commissariat  and  the  prompt  transporta- 
tion of  quartermasters'  supplies. 

A  new  era  was  now  begun  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Anson  Stager  as  general  su- 
perintendent of  all  military  telegraphs,  with 
Thomas  T.  Eckert,  afterwards  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  immediate  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
later  with  other  competent  telegraphers  in 
charge  of  the  departments  of  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
the  South,  and  the  Gulf.  In  these  several  de- 
partments material  was  accumulated,  operators 
employed,  and  construction  corps  organized 
to  build  and  operate  lines  in  the  field  with 
efficiency  and  dispatch,  so  that  every  army, 
whether  moving  or  fighting,  should  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest. 

Preparatory  to  McClellan's  peninsular  cam- 
paign a  line  was  carried  from  Washington  via 
Wilmington  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  Cape  Charles 
and  Cherrystone  Inlet,  whence  communica- 
tion was  completed  to  Fort  Monroe,  first  by 
dispatch-boats  and  afterwards  by  cable.  The 
first  attempt  to  lay  this  cable  resulted  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  containing  it  on  Cape 
Henry,  where  the  whole  party  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  A  second  attempt  proved  successful 
and  placed  McClellan  in  direct  communication 
with  the  War  Department,  by  a  line  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  in  length.  On  this  single  wire, 
during  McClellan's  campaign,  throbbed  and 
pulsed  the  hurried  orders  for  supplies,  entreat- 
ies for  reenforcements,  fateful  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded,  news  of  victory  and  defeat  —  all  the 
tidings  of  glory  and  of  horror  which  pertain  to 
war. 

At  Cherrystone,  Eastville,  Cape  Charles, 
and  northward  the  military  telegraphers  en- 
joyed a  hoHday,  faring  on  luscious  oysters, 
shooting  wild  ducks,  lazily  riding  with  a  cav- 
alry escort  over  the  line,  wherein  was  just  suf- 
ficient danger  from  guerrillas  to  give  zest  to 
life ;  while  across  the  bay  at  the  front  the  boys 
were  working  their  instruments  under  fire  in 
the  trenches  around  Yorktown,  keeping  Mc- 
Clellan in  constant  communication  with  his 
generals  and  with  Fort  Monroe  and  Washing- 
ton. 

The  telegraph  not  only  worked  througl" 
sea  and  land,  but  sought  to  establish  communi- 
cation in  cloud-land,  carrying  a  light  wire  sky- 
ward by  balloon  near  Washington,  at  Pohick 
Church,  Va.,  and  several  times  on  the  Penin- 
sula. Before  Yorktown  the  operator  in  the 
clouds  telegraphed  to  headquarters  the  posi- 
tion of  Confederate  intrenchments  and  the  ef- 
fect of  our  fire,  assisting  to  regulate  the  range 
of  our  guns. 

One  of  the  first  of  our  army  to  enter  York- 
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town  was  operator  Lathrop,  who  hurried  to  the 
Confederate  telegraph  tent  to  tr}' the  Richmond 
wire,  and  was  blown  to  pieces  by  an  ingeniously 
placed  torpedo  of  the  enemy.  After  Yorktown 
the  construction  party  always  kept  the  main 
line  up  with  the  troops  as  they  marched,  and 
the  branches  to  corps  headquarters  when  they 
halted,  stringing  the  wire  on  poles  or  trees  as 
the  needs  of  the  march  required.  The  Count 
of  Paris  attests  that  the  generals  were  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  the  telegraph  at  hand  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  march,  giving  them  com- 
munication with  one  another  and  with  the  base 
of  operations.  The  instruments  of  slight  resist- 
ance and  currents  of  small  electro-motive  force 
employed  on  the  well-insulated  lines  of  to-day 
would  not  have  recorded  signals,  nor  have 
overcome  the  "  escapes  "  of  our  field  lines  of 
that  time.  We  used  "  relays  "  of  great  resistance, 
and  nitric  acid  batteries  of  the  strongest  kind. 
The  operators  at  the  front,  too,  were  experts. 
Seated  under  fire,  on  a  stump  or  a  cracker-box, 
while  troops  and  artillery  swept  by,  they  would 
send  or  take  thousands  of  words  of  military 
orders,  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  per  minute, 
without  an  en-or.  From  the  battle  of  Wilhams- 
burg  to  that  of  Fair  Oaks  and  in  the  Seven  Days' 
fighting  the  telegraph  assisted  largely  in  hand- 
ling the  several  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. At  Gaines's  Mill,  Porter  obtained  reen- 
forcements  at  the  critical  juncture  through  the 
promptness  of  his  operator,  who  tapped  the 
wire  as  our  line  of  battle  receded,  and  trans- 
mitted the  necessary  dispatches  under  a  heavy 
fire  which  killed  several  of  his  mounted  mes- 
sengers. 

The  inner  history  of  this  campaign  can  best 
be  read  in  the  pregnant  telegrams  of  McClellan 
and  the  Administration,  found  in  the  Official 
Records.  These  dispatches,  and  all  succeeding 
ones  of  importance  throughout  the  war,  were 
transmitted  over  the  wires  in  cipher,  the  keys 
of  which  were  held  only  by  confidential  tele- 
graph operators  and  were  not  permitted  to 
be  revealed  even  to  commanding  generals. 
The  principle  of  the  cipher  consisted  in  writ- 
ing a  message  with  an  equal  number  of  words 
in  each  line,  then  copying  the  words  up  and 
down  the  columns  by  various  routes,  throwing 
in  an  extra  word  at  the  end  of  each  column, 
ind  substituting  other  words  for  important 
names  and  verbs.  'J'his  code  was  frequently 
changed  to  insure  secrecy,  as  when  a  cipher 
operator  was  captured.  The  reader  who  may 
be  curious  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  Plum's 
"History  of  the  Military  Telegraph,"  which 
contains  a  full  expose  of  both  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  cryptographs.  'I'he  Confederate 
ciphers  were  always  easily  solved  byourexperts, 
sharing,  as  they  did,  the  faultsof  all  ciphers  con- 
structed on  an  alphabetical  system,  while  it  is 


beheved  that  no  instance  is  known  of  the  enemy 
having  been  able  to  decipher  a  telegram  in  one 
of  our  ciphers.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  recalled  from  the  James,  our  lines  were 
taken  down  as  far  back  as  Williamsburg.  South 
of  the  James  we  had  communication  with  Nor- 
folk by  cable  from  Fort  Monroe,  through 
Hampton  Roads  and  thence  to  Suffolk,  on  the 
Nansemond.  At  Norfolk,  in  1862,  the  chief 
operator  was  offered  by  a  committee  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  the  freedom  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  passage  to  England  by  block- 
ade runner  if  he  would  anticipate  a  telegram 
expected  from  Mr.  Lincoln  granting  a  reprieve 
to  a  citizen  condemned  for  shooting  a  Union 
officer.  The  offer  was  made  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  fixed  for  the  execution  and  was 
indignantly  rejected. 

During  1862  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of 
line  was  built  over  the  wide  territory  occupied 
by  our  forces.  Of  this  nearly  half  was  taken  down 
or  abandoned  as  the  necessities  of  the  conflict 
dictated ;  over  a  miUion  important  telegrams 
were  transmitted.  As  much  more  line  was  con- 
structed in  the  field  in  1863,  and  again  1500 
miles  was  abandoned,  while  about  2,000,000 
dispatches  were  transmitted;  and  from  1863  to 
the  close  more  than  6000  miles  of  line  was 
built  and  about  5,000,000  dispatches  were  for- 
warded. While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
engaged  on  the  Peninsula  the  telegraphic 
situation  nearer  Washington  consisted  of  three 
principal  lines  radiating  thence  to  McDowell 
at  Fredericksburg,  to  Manassas  Junction,  ex- 
tended via  the  Manassas  Gap  road  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  a  line  via  Harper's  Ferry  to  ^\'in- 
chester,  following  Banks  to  Strasburg.^ 

In  the  retreat  of  Banks  from  Strasburg,  Jack- 
son captured  both  his  telegraphers.  One  of 
them,  while  detained  at  Winchester  to  send 
important  messages  after  our  rear-guard  had 
passed,  finding  himself  surrounded,  destroyed 
his  dispatches,  broke  his  instruments,  and  sur- 
rendered. Three  other  operators,  while  pushing 
forward  a  reconnaissance  by  locomotive  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  route,  were  captured  by  Jack- 
son's men,  who  obstructed  the  track  in  their 
front  and  rear. 

In  Pope's  Virginia  campaign  of  three  weeks 
his  essential  telegraph  lines  formed  a  triangle, 
its  base  extending  from  Washington  along  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  to  Aquia  Creek 
and  Fredericksburg,  its  sides  from  the  latter 
point  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  and  from 
Washington  via  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad  to  the  same  point,  whence  a  single 
wire  accompanied  him  to  the  battlefield  of 
Cedar  Mountain  and  beyond.    In  the  retro- 

1  This  was  exclusive  of  the  Fort  Monroe  line,  the 
civil  lines  northward,  and  a  network  of  short  wires 
connecting  fortifications  and  outposts. 
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grade  movement  as  soon  as  he  uncovered  the 
apex  of  the  telegraph  triangle  at  Culpeper  he 
lost  the  Fredericksburg  wire,  which  became 
more  inaccessible  the  farther  he  receded  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  route,  while  "  Jeb " 
Stuart  rode  in  and  cut  the  Hne  in  his  rear  at 
Manassas  Junction,  capturing  our  operator, 
who  was  shot  while  at- 
tempting to  escape.  Thus 
was  Pope  entirely  isolated, 
while  Washington  seemed 
as  completely  cut  off  from 
knowledge  of  his  move- 
ments or  of  Jackson's  as  it 
was  from  the  North  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1 86 1.  Again 
the  telegraphers  plunged 
into  the  work  of  re-opening 
communication,  this  time 
at  far  greater  hazard.  Push- 
ing out  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  and  Manassas 
Gap  roads,  by  locomotive 
or  by  hand-car,  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  woods 
and  cliffs,  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy's 
forces  and  of  our  own,  and 
giving  all  the  definite  in- 
formation which  reached 
the  Administration  at  that 
time.  The  field  operators 
with  Pope,  too,  finding  their  usual  occupation 
gone,  became  independent  scouts,  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  country  and  tapping  the  wires  wherever 
reached  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy  or 
to  communicate  news  to  the  War  Department. 
The  earliest  advices  of  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  like  those  of  the  first,  were  given  by 
the  operators,  two  of  them  riding  direct  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  nearest  line  and  telegraph- 
ing their  own  description  of  it  to  the  President, 
who  personally  thanked  them  by  telegraph.  In 
such  hazardous  work  a  number  were  wounded 
or  captured. 

On  one  occasion  an  operator  started  out  from 
Fairfax  Station  on  a  hand-car  propelled  by 
three  contrabands  to  attempt  to  restore  the  line 
so  that  Pope's  operators  could  communicate  his 
whereabouts.  Finding  the  line  cut  beyond 
Pohick  Bridge,  he  spliced  it  and  got  signals 
from  both  directions.  While  so  engaged  a 
party  of  guerrillas  emerged  from  the  woods  to 
the  track  and  surrounded  him.  Bidding  the 
negroes  stand  fast,  he  dictated  a  swift  message 
over  the  line,  which  was  being  repeated  back 
to  him  and  copied  as  the  Confederate  leader 
leaned  over  his  shoulder  and  read  the  signifi- 
cant words :  "  Buford  has  sent  back  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  to  meet  tlie  one  from  here  and  guard 
the  line.  If  you  are  molested  we  will  hang 
Vol.  XXXVIII.—  10::. 


every  citizen  on  the  route."  The  instrument 
ceased  ticking  as  the  operator  firmly  replied, 
".  .  — . — "  (O.  K.).  A  painful  pause  ensued. 
The  Confederate  might  have  suspected  a  ruse 
if  at  the  moment  a  gleam  of  sabers  had  not 
shone  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Court  Hou.se. 
Hastily  starting  for  the  woods,  the  leader  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Come  home,  boys ;  these  yere  ain't 
<:'//;' niggers  " ;  and  they  disappeared,  while  the 
hand-car,  as  if  driven  by  forty  contraband 
power,  sped  rapidly  rearward.  Pope's  wires 
were  not  well  guarded  at  any  time. 

Later  in  the  war,  in  attempting  to  re-open 
this  line  for  Sheridan,  via  the  Manassas  Gap 
road  to  Front  Royal,  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
party  while  proceeding  by  locomotive  were 
ambushed  and  five  of  them  killed. 

In  the  Antietam  campaign  McClellan  had 
a  line  to  Hagerstown  looped  via  Poolesville 
to  Point  of  Rocks,  whence  a  branch  extended 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  Stuart  cut  this  loop  as 
Lee  advanced,  and  an  attempt  to  restore  it 
proving  disastrous  to  the  telegraph  party, 
Harper's  Ferry  remained  isolated  until  capt- 
ured. Five  militar\-  operators  surrendered  with 
the  troops  at  that  point,  but  they  escaped  and 
at  Antietam  joined  their  comrades,  who  had 
pushed  the  line  to  the  battlefield  of  South 
Mountain  and  on  through  Boonesboro'  and 
Keedysville. 

The  electric  tongue  which  had  aided  him 
on  the  Peninsula  and  in  Maryland  now  pro- 
claimed McClellan's  victory  at  Antietam  and 
again  became  the  messenger  of  his  humiliation. 
The  telegraph  corps  revered  "  Little  Mac," 
both  in  person  and  in  military  genius.  Perhaps 
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none  knew  better  than  some  of  its  members 
the  extent  and  scope  of  his  plans  or  had  more 
confidence  in  their  success.  The  orders  for  his 
withdrawal  from  the  James  were  reluctantly 
transmitted,  and  on  his  removal  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  Novem- 
ber, his  chief  operator  telegraphed,  "  We  are  all 
grieved  at  McClellan's  removal.  The  whole 
amiv,  from  major-generals  down  to  foot  order- 
lies,'feel  it.  Old  soldiers  of  the  regulars  wept 
like  boys  when  he  left." 

Bumside's  lines  in  the  Fredericksburg  cam- 
paign were  the  same  as  Pope's  had  been  in 
August,  but  were  less  extended  and  less  ex- 
posed. Three  of  the  operators  were  captured 
at  their  posts,  one  of  whom  escaped  by  his  wits 
and  the  others  joined  the  considerable  dele- 


phone,  he  would  have  succeeded.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  used  with  Morse  telegraphy 
in  future  wars;i  but  the  antiquated  system 
introduced,  and  expected  to  be  worked  by 
officers  unfamiliar  with  electricity,  resulted  in 
disastrous  failure.  Had  the  telegraphic  field 
not  been  thus  divided,  and  had  General 
Hooker  ordered  the  necessary  lines,  he  would 
probably  have  had  better  control  of  his  forces, 
particularly  of  Sedgwick's  corps. 

A  swift  glance  southward  and  westward, 
without  regard  to  chronological  order,  may 
indicate  the  value  of  the  telegraph  in  other 
fields  than  the  Potomac. 

Military  lines  were  not  required  in  North 
Carolina  until  1863,  when  they  connected 
Morehead  City,  New  Berne,  Bachelor's  Creek, 


A    FIELD    EXPEDIENT. 


gation  of  the  corps  already  in  captivity,  where 
they  suffered  the  usual  horrors  of  Libby,  Belle 
Isle,  and  Andersonville,  and  whence  they  com- 
municated by  many  ingenious  devices  with 
their  friends.  A  brass  button  by  the  hands  of 
an  exchanged  prisoner  would  contain  a  cipher 
dispatch  on  tissue  paper.  A  ring  carved  from 
bone  and  marked  with  a  few  Morse  charac- 
ters told  us  of  our  captured  comrades. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  had 
been  some  friction  between  the  telegraph  and 
the  signal  corps.  Eariy  in  1861  the  chief  sig- 
nal officer  assumed  control  of  the  telegraph  in 
Butler's  department,  from  which  he  was  im- 
mediately relieved  by  the  vSecretary  of  War. 
In  1863  he  was  again  in  the  field  with  thirty 
cumbrous  "  magneto  "  machines,  intended  to 
operate  a  dial  telegraph.  The  system  was 
operated  by  the  signal  officers  in  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  campaign,  and,  j^roving  inefficient, 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  tclegra]jhers,  who  dis- 
carded the  machines  and  worked  with  Morse 
in.struments  the  short  lines  laid  by  the  signal 
corps.    Had  Major  Myer  then  had  the  tele- 


and  outposts.  General  Palmer  credited  the 
telegraph  with  having  apprised  him  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Pickett's  force  against  New  !Beme  in 
February,  1864,  and  with  enabling  him  prompt- 
ly to  concentrate  his  forces  to  meet  the  attack. 

Three  of  his  operators  died  of  yellow  fever. 
Plum  says  :  "  On  the  pay-rolls,  which  alone 
indicate  that  these  men  were  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  is  written  opposite  their  names, 
'  Discharged.'  An  eternal  discharge,  indeed." ^ 
Yet  that  epitaph  comprises  all  of  rank,  reward, 
or  pension  ever  tendered  an  operator  of  the 
military  telegraph,  or  his  family,  by  the  United 
States. 

In  the  same  region,  in  March,  1865,  the  writer 
ran  the  line  along  with  the  troops  in  General 
Schofield's  advance  on  Kinston  and  Goldsboro', 
lying  in  Gum  Swamp  —  where  the  enemy  struck 
us — two  (lays  and  nights  with  the  relay  to  his  ear, 
transmitting  dispatches.  The  signal  corps  co- 
ojjeratcd  liandsomely,  and  ten  picked  cavalry- 

1  The  hand  'phone  is  a  sensitive  instrument  for 
Morse  telegraphy. 

'-'  "History  of  the  Military  Telegraph." 
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men  rode  right  and  left  under  fire  with 
the  dispatches.  A  whole  regiment  of 
ours  was  captured  almost  beside  us. 

The  morning  after  this  affair  General  J.  D. 
Cox  called  at  our  post  and  courteously  said 
that  he  wished  "  personally  to  thank  the  chief 
operator  for  the  service  rendered  at  the  front." 
He  seemed  astonished  at  finding  only  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  muddy  and  haggard,  lying  on  the  ground 
and  too  exhausted  to  care  even  if  the  President 
called. 

The  military  telegraph  service  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  peculiar  in  the  preponderance  of  sub- 
marine   cables    connecting    the   sea   islands, 
and   in   the   exposure  of  the  operators  on 
Morris  Island  and  vicinity  to  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  batteries  during  the  long 
siege  of  Charleston.     On  one  occasion 
two   of    our    men  were   up    alternate 
poles  stringing  a  wire  which  had  just 
been  cut   by  a  shell  when   another 
well-aimed  shot  struck  the  pole  bt 
tween   them    and    brought  poles, 
wire,  and   men   in    a  tangle    to 
the  soft  sand. 


Generals  Gillmore  and  Terry 
which  enabled  them  to  foil  a 
concerted  attack  by  the  enemy. 
Forster  was  captured  on  the  third 
day  and  died  in  prison. 
Not  pausing  to  detail  the  move- 
ments of  the  telegraph  with  expedi- 
tions in  Florida,  we  note  in  the  Gulf 
Department  seven  military  lines  radi- 
ating from  New  Orleans  under  Butler 
and  Banks,  one  of  them  reaching  Baton 
Rouge,  after  its  occupation,  another  ac- 
companying the  Red  River  expedition,  and 
one  connecting  New  Orleans  and  Port  Flud- 
son  with  field  lines  at  the  latter  point  during 
the  siege.    Experiments  by  the  telegraphers  in 
exploding  powder  by  electricity,  such  as  had 
been  made  at  Fort  Sumter 
and  elsewhere,  resulted  in 
that  department  in  the  suc- 
cessful clearing  of  obstruc- 
tions from  Bayou  Teche.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  about 
three     thousand  miles  of 
military  lines  in  the   De- 
partment   of    Mississippi, 
including      Texas,     were 
turned    over    to  commer- 
cial use. 

In  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas  military  lines 
connected  St.  Louis  with 
Fort  Leavenworth  and 
Fort  Scott,  and  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  with  Fort 
Smith    and    Little    Rock, 


•'  INSILATEI). 


In  September,  1 863,  a  LTnion  operator  named  from  which  point  three  wires  radiated  to  im- 
Forster  tapped  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  portant  posts.  In  March,  1864,  three  of  our 
line  near  Pocotahgo  and  sent  information  to    builders  were  killed  by  guerrillas  on  the  Fort 
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Smith  line.  Bv  1865  these  Hnes  aggregated  land,  Ohio,  to  forward  news  to  Burnside  by  the 
seventeen  hundred  miles.  most  trusty  means.  The  colonel  instantly  called 
In  Tennessee  about  a  thousand  miles  of  lines  up  the  chief  operator  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
were  constructed  for  Halleck's  and  Grant's  and  the  latter  the  operators  at  four  separate 
operations.  These,  in  1S62,  connected  St.  points  nearest  to  Burnside.  Thus  it  happened 
Louis  with  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  when  that  in  the  dead  of  night  four  telegraphers, 
captured,  thence  reaching  to  Nashville  and  each  with  a  cipher  message  notifying  Burn- 
on  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Nashville  side  of  the  approach  of  LTnion  troops,  started 
was  connected  with  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  on  their  perilous  journey  from  four  separate 
other  points.    In  the  Shiloh  campaign  Buell  points."  Some  of  them  reached  Burnside,  and 


carried  a  line  from  Nashville  with  him,  meet- 
ing midwav  one  from  Grant,  who  was  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  so  that  Grant,  Buell,  and 
Halleck  were  in  telegraphic  communication 
on  the  eve  of  the  unexpected  battle  of  Shi- 
loh. This  must  have  been  a  source  of  reli- 
ance to  Grant  when  the  fight  actually  opened. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  field  lines 
connected  Grant  with  all  his  forces,  and  the 
telegraph  gave  timely  notice  of  Johnston's 
movements. 


he  held  out  until  his  army  was  saved.  The 
episode  has  not  been  immortalized  nor  its 
heroes  rew\irded. 

While  Sherman  was  preparing  his  army  to 
start  from  Chattanooga  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign the  military  telegraph  spread  a  network  of 
additional  wires  in  Tennessee  for  his  use,  some 
of  them  extending  into  Alabama  and  Georgia 
and  accompanying  him  to  Atlanta.  In  his 
"Memoirs"  he  says:  "There  was  perfect  con- 
cert of  action  between  the  armies  in  Virginia 


When  Rosecrans  was  defeated  at  Chicka-  and  Georgia  in  all  1864;  hardly  a  day  inter- 

mauga  and  retreated  to  Chattanooga,  where  vened  when  General  Grant  did  not  know  the 

Grant  sent  him  timely  aid ;  and  in  the  concen-  exact  state  of  facts  with  me,  more  than  fifteen 

tration  of  Sherman  and  Hooker  with  Thomas,  hundred  miles  off,  as  the  wires  ran."   The  oper- 

which  culminated  in  the  victory  of  Chatta-  ations  of  Sherman's  telegraph  in  the  advance 

nooga,  the  telegraph  was  of  incalculable  ser-  on  Atlanta  were  similar  to  those  with  the  Army 

Aice.  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Peninsula.   For  instance, 

About  this  time  Longstreet  besieged  Burn-  in  front  of  Kenesaw,  when  about  to  hurl  his 

side  at  Knoxville   and  Grant  sent  Sherman  wholeforceon  Johnston's  center,  he  says:    "In 

swiftly  to  the  rescue.    Plum  says:  "After  Grant  order  to  oversee  the  Avhole  and  be  in  close 

had  driven  Bragg  from  Missionary  Ridge  he  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  army,  I 

received  dispatches  from  the  advance  office  had  a  space  cleared  on  top  of  a  hill  to  the  rear 

at  Tazewell,  notifying  him  that  Burnside  could  of  Thomas's  center,  and  had  the  telegraph  wires 

not  hold  out  longer  than  December  i.    Secre-  laid  to  it."    Sherman  further  says,  speaking  of 

tary  Stanton  telegraphed  for  Colonel  Stager  the  telegraph  on  the  battlefield,  "  This  is  better 

to   'come  to  the   key.'    Stager   had   retired,  far  than  the  signal  flags  and  torches."    Novem- 

but  an  instrument   by  his  bed-  ber  12,  1864,  the  line  north  from  Atlanta  was 

side  awakened  him.    Stanton  in  severed  as  the  last  message  passed,  and  Sher- 

Washington  asked   Stager,  who  man  went  out  of  the  region  of  the  knowable, 

was  in  his  bed-chamber  in  Cleve-  so  far  as  the  telegraph  and  the  North  were 

concerned.     He  was  accompanied  by  teleg- 

?    1 -<^F*»   ;-     .  .  ^'                        ..  •  raphers,  however,  who  busied  themselves  in 

'\i  ^^ir*'             ?*•-- "l->4i-''-»-  tapping  the  Southern  wires,  and  who  carried 

"^'    \  ■^- ,-   '^  ^^^f^^^^^^~'^'-'- r-'  the  cipher  keys.    The  first  use  of  the  latter 

w^as  on  the  march  north  from  Savannah  in 

^__^,^,  :  exchanging  dispatches  with  Schofield, 
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who  on  the  taking  of  ^Vilmington  sent  his  dis- 
patches in  cipher  by  Lieutenant  Gushing  of  the 
navy,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
for  reckless  bravery.  Gushing,  going  up  the 
Gape  Fear  River  in  a  steam  launch,  met  Sher- 
man's scouts  near  Fayetteville.  Thus  Sherman 
was  informed  of  successful  cooperation  in  North 
Garolina,and  the  cipher  code  permitted  full  ex- 
planation of  plans  of  campaign  between  Grant, 
Schofield,  and  Sherman. 

It  also  enabled  us  later,  at  Raleigh,  to 
communicate  over  the  Gonfederate  wires  with 
General  James  H.  Wilson  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
pending  the  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of 
Johnston. 

Meantime  the  telegraph  served  'i'homas  in 
retreat  and  defense  —  coverin<r  his  front  durinfr 


the  siege  of  Nashville  with  watchful  sentinels, 
reporting  his  condition  daily  to  Grant,  and 
bringing  constant  messages  from  Gity  Point 
and  Washington.  1 

Taking  up  the  electric  thread  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  1864,  Badeau  attests  that 
when  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  in  the  final 
campaign  he  moved  s)nchronousIy  by  tele- 
graph Sherman  in  Georgia,  Grook  in  the  Val- 
ley, and  Butler  on  the  Peninsula,  and  received 
responses  from  each  before  night,  while  all  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  I'nion  were  placed  on 
the  alert  by  the  same  agency.    In  addition  to 

1  I'Or  an  account  of  tlie  Western  service  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Plum's  History,  already  quoted,  to 
which  the  writer  is  much  indebted  for  details  of  the 
Western  departments. 
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the  main  line,  via  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
road,  accompan}-ing  Grant,  keeping  him  in 
direct  communication  with  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Eckert  had  at  this  time  perfected  a  field 
telegraph  system  somewhat  on  the  mountain 
howitzer  plan.  Reels  of  insulated  cable,  strong 
enough  to  resist  cannon-wheels,  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  paying  out  the  wire 
over  the  field,  where  it  was  raised  on  lances  or 
on  trees,  while  compact  portable  electric  bat- 
teries were  transported  in  ambulances  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  This  system  was 
found  efficient  on  the  battlefield  and  at  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House,  where  at  one  time  oper- 
ators and  cable  were  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  in  subsequent  battles  it  was  thoroughly 
tested.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war 
General  Grant  received  almost  daily  reports  by 
telegraph  from  all  the  armies  in  the  field,  and 
issued  his  orders,  in  cipher,  over  our  wires  to  all 
his  lieutenants  in  pursuance  of  one  comprehen- 
sive plan.  With  Butler's  cooperative  move  up 
the  Peninsula  went  the  telegraph  to  Gloucester 
Point,  West  Point,  and  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey ;  and  when  this  feint  on  the  York 
was  followed  by  the  real  attack  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  telegraph  was  pushed 
up  the  James  as  rapidly  as  possible;  so  that 
when  Grant  swung  around  Richmond  he  was 
met  at  White  House  and  at  City  Point  by  these 
electric  nerves.  Before  (Grant's  arrival  wires 
were  run  from  Bermuda  Hundred  to  Point  of 
Rocks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Apjjomattox, 
under  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the 
right  bank,  to  Butler's  headquarters,  midway 
between  that  point  and  Broadway  Landing, 


and  to  W.  F.  Smith's  and  Gillmore's  corps. 
A  line  was  run  down  the  south  bank  of  the 
James  from  City  Point  to  Fort  Powhatan,  and 
another  was  pushed  across  from  Jamestown 
Island  to  Yorktown,  whence  it  completed  con- 
nection by  McClellan's  old  wire  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe and  Washington.  These  links  were  then 
united  by  a  submarine  cable  from  Jamestown 
Island  to  Fort  Powhatan,  some  nineteen  miles 
in  the  James  River,  and  a  short  one  across  the 
Appomattox.  The  James  River  cable  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  incursions  of  guerrillas  on  both 
banks.  Facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
graph cable  in  this  country  being  then  defi- 
cient, a  portion  of  the  original  Atlantic  cable 
was  used.  It  never  worked  well,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, William  Mackintosh,  with  a  construc- 
tion party  of  ten  men  and  an  infantry  escort 
of  one  hundred,  made  an  attempt  to  replace 
the  cable  by  a  land  line  on  the  south  bank, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  all  but  two  of 
the  party,  six  six-mule  teams,  and  twenty  miles 
of  wire.  I'he  party  had  camped  at  night  on  a 
tidal  creek  below  City  Point,  expecting  to  start 
out  in  the  morning,  all  but  "  Mack  "  and  the 
colored  cook  preferring  the  right  bank  on  ac- 
c;ount  of  its  being  higher  ground.  About  day- 
break the  contraband  heard  firing  and  roused 
Mack,  who  thought  it  was  only  his  escort 
killing  jjigs  for  breakfiist.  'I'he  old  cook  started 
to  make  a  fire  and  fry  some  bacon,  but  a  bul- 
let whistling  near  his  head  demoralized  him 
and  he  took  to  the  woods.  Mack  then  saw 
the  raiders  on  the  op|)Osite  bank  of  the  creek 
and  heard  them  shouting  to  him  to  surrender. 
Fortunately  the  tide  was  in,  and  while  they 
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were  crossing  he  secured  his  horse  and  set  off 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  closely  pursued  by 
the  Confederates.^  The  chase  was  kept  up 
for  a  mile  by  augmenting  parties  of  cavalry 
Avho  had  forded  the  creek  higher  up,  and  was 
stopped  only  when  the  ])ursuers  were  con- 
fronted by  a  regiment  of  our  men,  who  poured 
a  volley  into  them  and  emptied  a  number  of 
saddles.  Mackintosh  thus  escaped  a  third  term 
in  Libby  prison,  he  having  been  twice  before 
captured  and  exchanged.  A  week  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  telegraph  party  a  "  climber,"  barefoot 
and  tattered,  found  his  way  back  to  our  lines. 
AVhen  asked  where  his  shoes  were,  he  replied, 
"The  ribils  schkarred  me  out  of  me  boots." 

In  Butler's  advance  on  the  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  Railroad,  ythofMay,  a  line  was 
carried  along  with  the  column  to  within  sight 
of  that  road,  and  worked  until  Beauregard 
struck  us  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  on  the  i6th,  when 
General  Butler  ordered  his  chief  operator  to 
"  bring  the  line  within  the  intrenchments."  In 
these  trenches,  one  night,  Maynard  Huyck 
was  awakened  from  sleep,  not  by  the  familiar 
voice  of  his  instrument,  but  by  the  shriek  of  a 
Whitworth  bolt,  a  six-pound  steel  shell,  which 
passed  through  the  few  clothes  he  had  doffed, 
then  ricochetted,  and  exploded  beyond.  Con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  was  not  in  his 
"  duds  "  at  the  moment,  the  boy  turned  over 
and  slept  through  the  infernal  turmoil  of  an 
awakening  cannonade  until  aroused  by  the 
gentle  tick  of  the  tele- 
graph relay.  We  used 
no  "sounders" in  those 
days  at  the  front. 

In  illustration  of  the 
sensibility  of  hearing 
acquired  by  the  mili- 
tary operators  for  this 
one  sound,  the  writer 
may  be  pardoned  an- 
other personal  incident. 
At  Norfolk,  in  April, 
1863,  he  happened  to 
be  alone  in  charge  of 
the  telegraph  when 
Longstreet  with  a  large 
force  laid  siege  to  Suf- 
folk. In  the  emergency 
he  remained  on  duty, 
without  sleep,  for  three 
days  and  nights,  repeating  orders  between  Fort 
Monroe  and  the  front.  Towards  morning  on  the 
third  night  he  fell  asleep,  but  was  roused  by  the 

1  This  proved  to  be  Hampton's  famous  "cattle  raid," 
than  which  there  stands  nothing  bolder  or  more  curious 
in  the  annals  of  such  exploits.  It  originated  in  a  tele- 
graphic episode,  General  Hampton's  operator,  dastnn, 
having  lain  six  weeks  in  the  woods,  with  his  instru- 
ment connected  by  fine  wire  to  our  line.  All  that  lie 
heard  of  importance  was  in  cipher,  except  one  message 


Strenuous  calls  of  the  fort  and  asked  why  he  had 
not  given  "  O.  K."  for  the  messages  just  sent. 
He  replied  that  none  had  been  received.  "  We 
called  you,"  said  the  operator  at  the  fort;  '•  vou 
answered,  and  we  sent  you  two  messages,  but 
you  failed  to  acknowledge  them."  The  dis- 
patches were  repeated  and  forwarded,  when 
on  taking  up  a  volume  of  Scott's  novels,  with 
which  he  had  previously  endeavored  to  keep 
awake,  the  writer  was  astonished  to  find  the 
missing  telegrams  scrawled  across  the  printed 
page  in  his  own  writing,  some  sentences  omitted, 
and  some  repeated.  It  was  a  curious  instance 
of  somnambulism. 

During  the  siege  of  Petersburg  every  salient 
point  on  the  front  of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  was  covered  with  the  wires  radiating 
from  Grant's  headquarters  at  City  Point.  One 
circuit,  crossing  the  Appomattox,  took  in  the 
intrenchments  on  the  Bermuda  Hundred  front, 
the  Tenth  Corps'  headquarters.  Later  it  crossed 
the  James  at  Deep  Bottom  by  cable,  included 
the  "Crow's  Nest,"  Dutch  Gap,  headquarters 
Army  of  the  James,  Fort  Harrison  when  cap- 
tured, and  eventually  Weitzel's  headquarters 
and  Kautz's  cavalry  on  our  extreme  right.  The 
second  circuit  followed  up  the  south  bank  of 
the  Appomattox  to  our  advanced  works,  and 
running  to  the  left  connected  Smith,  Hancock, 
Burnside,  and  Warren,  Sheridan  on  his  arrival, 
and  other  commands  as  they  arrived  or  were 
shifted  on  this  important  field  as  the  tide  of 
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battle  ebbed  and  flowed,  pushing  farther  to 
the  left  as  Grant,  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring,  deployed  his  forces  to  envelop  Lee's 

mentioning  that  2586  beeves,  to  feed  our  army,  would 
be  landed  at  Coggin's  Point  for  pasture.  Hampton  got 
them  all  but  one  lame  steer.  Doubtless  the  hungry 
"Johnnies  "  lilessed  the  operator  who  neglected  tojiut 
that  message  in  cipher.  The  other  dis]iatches  which 
(Jaston  coiiied  were  sent  to  Richnjond,  but  were  never 
deciphered. 
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right,  until  the  Hne  reached  the  Weldon  rail- 
road and  beyond.  Tlius  all  our  forces  in  front 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  —  a  semicircle  of 
thiny  miles  of  intrenchments — were  manipu- 
lated in  concert  bv  the  hand  of  General  Grant. 


Parke  in  command,  gave  him  three  corps  and 
empowered  him  to  assault,  while  its  repair  re- 
stored Meade,  regulated  the  assault,  enabling 
Grant  to  use  his  whole  force  as  a  unit,  and  se- 
cured an  advance  by  our  forces,  all  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.  Thus  were  forts  lost 
and  retaken,  and  thus  were  battles  won  by  the 
aid  of  the  telegraph!  Its  success  in  this  emer- 
gency was  due  to  the  field  system.  But  for 
the  portable  batteries  the  cutting  of  the  City 
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The  result  of  battles  sometimes  hung  on  the 
continuity  of  a  slender  wire,  as  when  on  March 
25,  1865,  the  Confederates  under  Gordon 
attacked  and  carried  Fort  Stedman  and  cut 
the  wire  to  City  Point.  The  capture  occurred 
about  5  A.  M.  According  to  General  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  described  this  campaign,  Gen- 
eral Parke,  then  commanding  the  Ninth  Corps, 
which  received  the  attack,  telegraphed  at  5 :  30 
A.  M.  to  General  Webb  the  loss  of  the  fort. 
Webb  immediately  replied  that  Meade  was  at 
City  Point,  and  he  (Parke)  in  command.  At 
6:15  Humphreys,  commanding  the  Second 
Corps,  on  Parke's  left,  received  the  news  also  by 
telegraph  that  the  enemy  had  "  broken  our  right, 
taken  Stedman,  and  were  moving  on  City 
Point."  Parke  ordered  Warren  up  with  the  Fifth 
Corfjs,  the  Ninth  assaulted,  and  the  fort  was 
recaptured  by  eight  o'clock.  Promptly  the  tele- 
graph was  repaired  and  flashed  the  news  to 
Grant  and  Meade,  who  as  rjiiickly  projectcfl  the 
Second  and  the  Ninth  Corps  against  the  enemy, 
capturing  his  intrenchcfl  pif;kct  line,  a  position 
of  immense  subsequent  aflvantnge,  inflicting  a 
loss  of  4000  men,  and  losing  2000  in  the  whole 
operation.  Thus  the  cutting  of  the  wire  by 
Gordon  removed  Meade  from  control,  placed 


Point  current  would  have  rendered  the  rest  of 
the  circuit  useless. 

In  the  final  pursuit  and  capture  of  Lee's  army 
all  authorities  unite  in  attesting  the  efliciencyof 
the  telegraph  corps.  In  the  rush  of  fifty  miles 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox,  Grant,  Meade, 
and  all  the  corps  of  both  the  Potomac  and 
James  armies,  except  Sheridan's,  were  kept  con- 
nected. Our  men  found  poles  standing  on  the 
South-side  road,  which  materially  facilitated 
our  advance  with  the  army.  Where  the  retreat 
of  the  Confederates  had  been  too  rapid  to  de- 
stroy wires  these  were  spliced  to  ours  and  used, 
turning  the  enemy's  telegraph  against  himself, 
an  operation  which  we  were  able  to  make  on 
an  extended  scale  in  the  North  Carolina  cam- 
paign. 

The  President  at  this  time  was  at  City  Point, 
and  later  in  Petersburg  and  Richm.ond,  and 
to  him  Grant  telegraphed  the  phases  of  the 
conflict,  beginning  with  Sheridan's  victory  at 
P'ive  Forks  and  ending  with  Lee's  surrender. 
Meantime,  over  the  wire  pushed  forward  north 
of  the  fames  sped  the  message,  "  Richmond  is 
fallen.'"' 

Sherman  had  reached  Goldsboro' ;  and  Scho- 
field,  advancing  by  two  routes  from  the  coast, 
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overcoming  all  obstacles,  had  built  railroads 
and  telegraphs  to  meet  and  supply  him,  and 
now  he  was  advancing  to  Raleigh.  Johnston 
surrendered,  and  at  last  over  the  military  line 
which  has  been  traced  began  to  flow  a  tide 
of  commercial  dispatches,  transmitted  by  the 
military  telegraphers,  Schofield's  operators  at 
Raleigh  taking  the  business  from  Columbia 
and  the  south,  rushing  it  over  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  wire,  sixty  messages  an  hour  to  Peters- 
burg, whence  northward  flew  the  silent  har- 
bingers of  peace.  It  was  the  first  link  to  bind 
the  North  and  the  South  together  again. 

It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that, 
beyond  the  commendation  of  Lincoln,  Stanton, 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  all  the  higher 
officers,  the  military  telegraphers  —  except  a  few 
heads  of  departments,  who  were  commissioned 
and  promoted  from  captains  up  to  brigadier- 
generals —  have  never  received.any  recognition 
for  their  great  services.  Though  suffering  cap- 
tivity, wounds,  and  all  of  the  hardships  of  the 
troops,  the  members  of  the  corps  cannot  tell 
their  children  that  they  were  soldiers,  nor  hail 
their  brother  veterans  of  the  Grand  Armv  of 


the  Republic  as  comrades.  They  were  merely 
"  civilians  "  who  faithfully  performed  dangerous 
and  harassing  military  duty  with  boyish  en- 
thusiasm, and  some  of  whom  have  survived  to 
learn  that  republics  are  ungrateful,  or  at  least 
forgetful.  Uncle  Sam,  who  has  been  more 
generous  to  his  veterans  than  any  potentate  of 
history,  has  forgotten  them.  Their  widows  and 
orphans  receive  no  pensions. 

Once  a  year  the  survivors  of  the  corps  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  meet  to  renew  okl 
acquaintance,  cemented  by  the  electric  spark 
over  leagues  of  wire.  Many  of  them  never  met 
in  the  field,  but  they  knew  each  other  well  by 
telegraph,  and  can  still  recognize  the  touch  of 
a  comrade's  hand  on  the  "key"  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

The  experience  of  this  country,  wliich 
demonstrated  the  value  of  a  mifitary  telegraph, 
induced  the  immediate  organization  of  such 
corps,  but  on  a  more  strictly  military  basis,  in 
all  European  armies.^ 

1  See  Lieutenant  Von  Treuenfeklt's  "  Kriegs-Tele- 
graphie,"  and  "  Die  Kriegstelegraphie  "  of  Captain 
I'ucholtz. 

./.  Eminct  O^ Bricn. 
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BLAIR's   MEXICAN   PROJECT.  of  Severance  of  the  Union  —  precisely  what  we  will 

not  and  cannot  give.    His  declarations  to  this  effect 
HE    triumphant    reelection    ^''^  ^^P'''^'*  ^"<i  oft-repeated.    He  does  not  attempt 
r  AT      T  •      ^1     :^  M^,r^^      to  deceive  us.   He  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Novem-  ,        ,,  ^     i     *    -i  (.*i    n  • 

ourselves.  He  cannot  voluntarily  re-acceptthe  Union; 

we  cannot  voluntarily  yield  it.  Between  him  and 
us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It  is 
an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  de- 
cided by  victory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten  ;  if  the 
CiSive  popular  majorities  Southern  people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten.  Either  way, 
had  pointedly  rebuked  the     it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war. 

What  is  true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  in- 
surgent cause  is  not  necessarily  true  of  those  who 
follow.  Although  he  cannot  re-accept  the  Union, 
they  can.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  already  desire 
peace    and    reunion.     The  number   of   such    may 


ber,  1864,  greatly  simpli- 
fied the  political  conditions 
as  well  as  the  military  pros- 
pects of  the  country.    De- 


individuals  who  proclaimed,    and   the   party 

which  had  resolved,  that  the  war  was  a  failure. 

The  verdict  of  the  ballot-box  not  only  decided 

the  continuance  of  a  war  administration  and  a 

warpolicy,butrenewed  the  assurance  of  a  pub-     increase.  They  can,  at  any  moment,    have    peace 

lie  sentiment  to  sustain  its  prosecution.    When    simply  by  laying  down  their  arms,  and  submitting 


Congress  convened  on  the  6thof  December,and 
the  President  transmitted  to  that  body  his  an- 
nual message,  he  included  in  his  comprehensive 
review  of  public  affairs  a  temperate  but  strong 
and  terse  statement  of  this  fact  and  its  potent  sig- 
nificance.   Inspired  by  this  majestic  manifes- 


to the  national  authority  under  the  Constitution. 
After  so  much,  the  Government  could  not,  if  it 
would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people 
would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should 
remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful  means 
of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  oper- 
ating only  in  constitutional  and  lawful   channels. 


tation  of  the  popular  will  to  preserve  the  Union  Some  certain,  and  other  possible,  questions  are,  and 
and  maintain  the  Constitution,  he  was  able  to  would  be,  beyond  the  Executive  power  to  adjust ; 
speak  of  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence,  as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members  into 
But,  \\'ith  characteristic  prudence  and  good  Congress  and  whatever  might  require  the  appro- 
,,„^.„   u^  ,,i-^^     A  J    r-[        i--^  A   ;^      pnation  of  money.   The  Executive  power  itseli  would 

taste,  he  uttered  no  word  of  boasting  and  m-    I  ,1     j-    •  •  u    i  u     4U  *•        f      *    1 

J   ,      J  .  1,   ,  1       r        •  1  be   greatly  diminished   by  the  cessation  01   actual 

dulgedm  no  syllable  of  acnmony;  on  the  con-  ^^,._  Pa/dons  and  remissions  of  forfeitures,  how- 
trary,  in  terms  of  fatherly  kindness,  he  again  g^gr,  would  still  be  within  Executive  control.  In 
offered  the  rebellious  States  the  generous  con-  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exer- 
ditions  he  had  previously  tendered  them  by  cised  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  past.  A  year 
various  acts  and  declarations,  and  specifically  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  specified 
in  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  December  8,  terms,  were  offered  to  all,  except  certain  designated 
1863.  The  statement  of  the  whole  situation  ^f^^^^^J  ^'■"^  it  was  at  the  same  time,  made  known 
with  its  alternative  issues  was  so  admirably  that  the  excepted  classes  were  stil  within  contem- 
,  .  ,        ,     :  a^^iiiiiiauy     plation  of  special  clemency.   .   .    .   In  presenting  the 

compressed  into  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national 
message  as  to^leave  no  room  for  ignorance  or    authority,  on  thepartofthe  insurgents, as  the  only 

indispensable  condition  to  ending  tiie  war  on  the 
part  of  tile  Government,  I  retract  nothing  hereto- 
fore said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made 
a  year  ago,  that  "  While  I  remain  in  my  present 
position  1  shall  notattempt  to  retract  or  modify  the 
Hmancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that 
proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress." 
If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means, 
make  it  an  Executive  duty  to  recnslave  such  per- 
sons, another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument 


misunderstanding. 

The  national  resources,  then  fhe  said],  are  un- 
exhausted, and,  as  we  believe,  inexhaustible.  The 
public  purpose  to  reestablish  and  m.iintain  the  na- 
tional authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe, 
unchangeable.  The  manner  of  continuing  the  effort 
remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  at- 
tempt at  n,-i,'otiation  with  the  insurgent  leader  could 
result  in  any  good.  He  would  accept  nothing  short 


1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Xicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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to  perform  it.  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace, 
I  mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it.i 

The  country  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
fifth  year  of  actual  war ;  but  at  length  all  the 
indications  were  pointing  unmistakably  to  a 
speedy  collapse  of  the  rebellion.  This  fore- 
shadowed disaster  to  the  Confederate  armies 
gave  rise  to  another  volunteer  peace  project 
and  negotiation,  which,  from  the  boldness  of 
its  animating  thought  and  the  official  promi- 
nence of  its  actors,  assumes  a  special  historical 
importance. 

The  veteran  politician  Francis  P.  Blair, 
senior,  who  as  a  young  journalist,  thirty-five 
years  before,  had  helped  President  Jackson 
throttle  the  South  Carolina  nullification ;  who, 
from  his  long  political  and  personal  experience 
at  Washington,  perhaps  knew  better  than  almost 
any  one  else  the  individual  characters  and  tem- 
pers of  Southern  leaders;  and  who,  moreover, 
was  ambitious  to  crown  his  remarkable  career 
with  another  dazzling  chapter  of  political  in- 
trigue, conceived  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  might  perhaps  take  up  the  role  of  a 
successful  mediator  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  gave  various  hints  of  his  desire  to 
President  Lincoln,  but  received  neither  en- 
couragement nor  opportunity  to  unfold  his 
plans.  "Come  to  me  after  Savannah  falls," 
was  Lincoln's  evasive  reply;  and  when,  on  the 
2 2d  of  December,  Sherman  announced  the 
surrender  of  that  city  as  a  national  Christmas 
gift,  Mr.  Blair  hastened  to  put  his  design  into 
execution.  Three  da)'s  after  Christmas  the 
President  gave  him  a  simple  card  bearing  the 
words : 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our 
lines,  go  south,  and  return. 

December  28,  1864.'-  A.  Lincoln. 

With  this  single  credential  he  went  to  the 
camp  of  General  Grant,  from  which  he  for- 
warded, by  the  usual  flags  of  truce,  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  Jefferson  Davis  at  Richmond : 

Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States. 
December  30,  1864. 
Jefferson  Davis,  President,  etc.,  etc. 

My  dear  Sir  :  The  loss  of  some  papjrs  of  impor- 
tance (title  papers),  which  I  suppose  may  haveljeen 
taken  by  some  persons  who  had  access  to  my  house 
when  Genl.  Early's  army  were  in  possession  of  my 
place,  induces  me  to  ask  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Richmond  and  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  facilitate  my 
inquiries  in  regard  to  them. 

Your  mo.  ob.  st. 
F.  P.  Blair.3 

1  Message,  Dec.  6,  1864. 

2  MS. 

3  Unpublished  MS. 


Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
Dec'r  30,  1864. 
Jefferson  Davis,  President,  etc.,  etc. 

My  dear  Sir  :  The  fact  stated  in  the  inclosed 
note  may  serve  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  the  object 
of  my  visit,  which,  if  allowed  by  you,  I  would  not 
communicate  fully  to  any  one  but  yourself.  The 
main  purpose  1  have  in  seeing  you  is  to  explain 
the  views  I  entertain  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
affairs  of  our  country,  and  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration ideas  which  in  my  opinion  you  may  turn 
to  good  and  possibly  bring  to  practical  results — that 
may  not  only  repair  all  the  ruin  the  war  has  brought 
upon  the  nation,  but  contribute  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  other  nations  that  have  suffered  from  it.  In 
candor  I  must  say  to  you  in  advance  that  I  come  to 
you  wholly  unaccredited  except  in  so  far  as  I  may 
be  by  having  permission  to  pass  our  lines  and  to 
offer  to  you  my  own  suggestions  —  suggestions  which 
I  have  submitted  to  no  one  in  authority  on  this 
side  the  lines,  and  will  not,  without  my  conversation 
with  you  may  lead  me  to  suppose  they  may  lead  to 
something  practicable.  With  the  hope  of  such  result, 
if  allowed,  1  will  confidentially  unbosom  my  heart 
frankly  and  without  reserve.  You  will  of  course  hold 
in  reserve  all  that  is  not  proper  to  be  said  to  one 
coming,  as  1  do,  merely  as  a  private  citizen  and  ad- 
dressing one  clothed  with  the  highest  responsibili- 
ties. Unless  the  great  interests  now  at  stake  induce 
you  to  attribute  more  importance  to  my  application 
than  it  would  otherwise  command  I  could  not  ex- 
pect that  you  would  invite  the  intrusion.  I  venture 
how-ever  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  judgment. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  P.  Blair.4 

Mr.  Davis  returned  a  reply  with  permission 
to  make  the  visit ;  but  by  some  mischance  it 
did  not  reach  Mr.  Blair  till  after  his  patience 
had  become  exhausted  by  waiting  and  he  had 
returned  to  Washington.  Proceeding  then  to 
Richmond  he  was  received  byjefterson  Davis 
in  a  confidential  interview  on  the  1 2th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1865,5  which  he  so  thoroughly  described 
in  a  written  report  that  it  is  quoted  in  full : 

"I  introduced  the  subject  to  Mr.  Davis  by 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  I 
obtained  leave  to  go  through  the  lines,  telling 
him  that  the  President  stopped  me  when  I 
told  him  '  I  had  kindly  relations  with  Mr.  Davis, 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  might  do  something 
towards  peace,'  and  said,  '  Come  to  me  when 
Savannah  falls'  —  how  after  that  event  he 
shunned  an  interview  with  me,  until  I  per- 
ceived he  did  not  wish  to  hear  me,  but  desired 
I  should  go  without  explanation  of  my  object. 
I  then  told  Mr.  Davis  that  I  wanted  to  know, 
if  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  it,  whether 
he  had  any  commitments  with  European 
powers  which  would  control  his  conduct  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.    He  said  in  the  most  de- 

4  Unpublished  MS. 

5  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," Vol.  II.,  p.  612. 
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cisive  manner  that  there  were  none,  that  he 
had  no  commitments  ;  and  expressed  himseh" 
with  some  vehemence  that  he  was  absolutely 
free  and  would  die  a  freeman  in  all  respects. 
This  is  pretty  much  his  language ;  it  was  his 
sentiment  and  manner  certainly.  I  told  him 
that  that  was  an  all-important  point,  for  if  it 
were  otherwise  I  would  not  have  another  word 
to  say.  1  then  prefaced  the  reading  of  the 
paper — which  I  had  intended  to  embody  in  a 
letter  to  him,  or  present  in  some  form  if  I  could 
not  reach  him,  or  if  I  were  prevented  from 
seeing  him  personally  —  by  saying  that  it  was 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  editorial  and 
was  not  of  a  diplomatic  character,  and  that  I 
was  like  a  shoemaker  who  sticks  to  his  last,  and 
could  not  change  my  mode  of  expressing  my 
thoughts;  moreover,  I  had  become  an  old 
man,  and  what  I  was  about  to  submit  to  him 
might  be  the  dreams  of  an  old  man,  but  that 
I  depended  upon  his  practical  good  sense  to 
assure  me  whether  they  were  dreams  that  could 
be  realized  or  not;  that  I  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  deal  with  me  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, and  give  me  credit  for  the  like  candor; 
that  he  knew  that  every  drop  of  my  blood  and 
that  of  my  children  flowed  from  a  Southern 
source;  that  I  loved  my  whole  country,  but 
could  not  help  feeling  the  force  of  the  affec- 
tions which  my  native  instincts,  enforced  by 
habit,  had  attached  me  to  ^he  South.  He 
replied  that  he  gave  me  his  full  confidence, 
knew  that  I  was  an  earnest  man,  and  believed 
I  was  an  honest  man,  and  said  he  reciprocated 
the  attachment  which  I  had  expressed  for  him 
and  his  family ;  that  he  was  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  my  family  for  kindnesses  rendered  to 
his,  that  he  would  never  forget  them,  and  that 
even  when  dying  they  would  be  remembered 
in  his  prayers.    I  then  read  the  paper  to  him.^ 

"  '  Suggestions  submitted  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
President,  etc.,  etc. 

"  '  The  amnesty  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  in  connection  with  his  last  message 
to  Congress,  referring  to  the  termination  of 
the  rebellion,  presents  a  basis  on  which  I  think 
permanent  peace  and  union  between  the  war- 
ring sections  of  our  country  may  be  reestab- 
lished. The  amnesty  offered  would  doubdess 
be  enlarged  to  secure  these  objects  and  made 
to  embrace  all  who  sincerely  desired  to  renew 
and  confirm  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  extinction  of 
the  institution  which  originated  the  war  against 
the  National  Republic.  The  proposition  of 
the  message  is,  that  the  war  should  be  no  longer 
waged  by  the  United  States  against  those  who 
began  it,  after  it  had  been  relinquished  by 
1   Unpublished  M.S. 


them,  with  the  designs  it  was  meant  to  accom- 
plish. This,  simply  as  the  first  step  to  peace, 
is  a  proposal  of  an  armistice,  that,  with  proper 
conditions  arranged  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
feelings,  the  wishes,  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, might  facilitate  a  restoration  of  perfect 
harmony  among  the  parties  to  the  war  and  lead 
on  again  the  prosperity  which  has  been  so 
unhappily  interrupted. 

"  '  Slaver}'  no  longer  remains  an  insurmount- 
able obstruction  to  pacification.  You  propose  to 
use  the  slaves  in  some  mode  to  conquer  a  peace 
for  the  South.  If  this  race  be  employed  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States  by  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  service,  the  achievement 
is  certainly  to  be  crowned  with  their  deliver- 
ance from  bondage.  But  why  should  blacks 
or  whites,  the  slaves  or  the  free,  be  offered  as 
victims  to  slaughter  to  acquire  freedom  and 
independence,  when  both  objects  are  now 
attainable  without  such  sacrifice  ?  The  white 
race  of  the  South  for  almost  a  century  have 
justly  considered  themselves,  both  as  individuals 
and  States,  free  and  independent.  If  that 
proud  eminence  can  again  be  reached,  with 
the  addition  of  all  the  material  prosperity  which 
has  distinguished  the  free  States,  without  mak- 
ing hecatombs  of  either  whites  or  blacks,  merely 
by  the  manumission  of  the  latter,  why  should 
the  atonement  by  blood  be  further  insisted  on  ? 
Slavery,  "the  cause  of  all  our  woes,"  is  admitted 
now  on  all  sides  to  be  doomed.  As  an  institu- 
tion all  the  world  condemns  it. 

"  '  This  expiation  made,  what  remains  to  dis- 
tract our  country  ?  It  now  seems  a  free-will 
oftering  on  the  j^art  of  the  South  as  essential 
to  its  own  safety.  Being  made,  nothing  but 
military  force  can  keep  the  North  and  South 
asunder.  The  people  are  one  people,  speak  a 
common  language,  are  educated  in  the  same 
common  law,  are  brought  up  in  one  common 
habitude, —  the  growth  of  republican  repre- 
sentative institutions, —  all  fixed  in  freeholds 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  great  luxuriant  continent 
bound  as  one  body  by  backbone  mountains, 
pervaded  in  every  member  with  gigantic  streams 
running  in  every  direction  to  give  animation 
and  strength  like  arteries  and  veins  in  the  hu- 
man system.  Such  an  embodiment,  in  such  a 
country,  cannot  be  divided.  The  instruction 
of  all  ages  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
race  brings  conviction  that  union  is  strength  — 
strength  to  build  up  the  grandeur  of  the  Re- 
public; strength  essential  to  secure  the  peace, 
the  safety,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  a  great 
Repubhc.  At  the  birth  of  the  Government  the 
necessities  of  commerce  and  the  influence  of 
social  relations  among  a  people  of  the  same 
origin  overcame  the  repugnance  generated 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  by 
the  presence  of  negro  slavery  in  the  latter,  and 
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brought  them  together  as  one  j^eople  under  a 
general  government  in  spite  of  the  revoking 
principle  of  slavery  incorporated  into  the  free 
system,  which  made  liberty  its  essential  element. 
Now  that  the  ingredient,  adverse  to  union, 
which  produced  disruption  is  removed,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  counteract  the  powerful  at- 
traction that  even  as  colonies  brought  our 
people  together  as  a  nation  and  which  still 
resists  victoriously  the  frenzy  of  revolution. 
The  instincts  of  kindred,  the  bonds  of  com- 
merce delineated  on  our  maps,  rivers,  railroads, 
canals,  which  mark  its  transit,  are  circulating 
the  life's  blood  of  a  gigantic  race  Avhich  claims 
the  continent  for  its  pedestal.  The  love  of  liberty 
nurtured  by  popular  institutions,  so  dear  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  makes  its  attachments  in- 
destructible on  this  continent.  We  see  them 
coming  together  again,  after  momentary  rup- 
ture, along  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  upon  the 
Gulf,  the  Potomac,  and  gradually  in  the  interior 
wherever  defense  is  assured  from  the  military 
power  that  at  first  overthrew  the  Government. 
It  is  now  plain  to  every  sense  that  nothing 
but  the  interposition  of  the  soldiery  of  foreign 
tyrannies  can  prevent  all  the  States  from  re- 
suming their  places  in  the  Union,  casting  from 
them  the  demon  of  discord.  The  few  States 
remaining  in  arms  that  made  the  war  for  slav- 
ery as  the  sine  qua  nan  now  propose  to  sur- 
render it,  and  even  the  independence  which 
was  coveted  to  support  it,  as  a  price  for  for- 
eign aid. 

"  '  Slavery  abandoned,  the  issue  is  changed, 
and  war  against  the  Union  becomes  a  war  for 
monarchy ;  and  the  cry  for  independence  of  a 
government  that  assured  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  States  of  all  foreign  powers  and 
their  equality  in  the  Union,  is  converted  into 
an  appeal  for  succor  to  European  potentates, 
to  whom  they  offer,  in  return,  homage  as  de- 
pendencies! And  this  is  the  price  they  propose 
to  pay  for  success  in  breaking  up  the  National 
Government!  But  will  the  people  who  have 
consented  to  wage  this  war  for  an  institution 
once  considered  a  property,  now  that  they 
have  abandoned  it,  continue  the  war  to  enslave 
themselves  ?  Would  they  abandon  sla\-ery  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
European  monarchies,  and  thus  escape  the 
embrace  of  that  national  Republic  as  a  part  of 
which  they  have  enjoyed  almost  a  century  of 
prosperity  and  renown  ?  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  controversy  upon  this  view  is  changed. 
The  patriarchal  domestic  institution  given  up 
and  the  idea  of  independence  antl  '  being  let 
alone  '  in  happy  isolation  surrendered  to  ob- 
tain the  boon  of  foreign  protection  under  the 
rule  of  monarchy  !  The  most  modern  exempli- 
fication of  this  programme  for  discontented 
repubhcan  States  defeating  their  popular  in- 


stitution by  intestine  hostilities  is  found  in 
the  French  emperor's  Austrian  deputy,  Max- 
imilian, sent  to  prescribe  for  their  disorders. 
Certainly  a  better  choice  for  a  vice-royalty 
under  the  auspices  of  France  and  Germany 
could  not  have  been  made.  This  scion  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  must  have  inherited  from 
a  line  of  ancestors  extending  to  the  Dark  Ages 
the  very  innate  instincts  of  that  despotism 
which  has  manacled  the  little  repubhcs  of 
Italy  and  the  little  principalities  of  Germany, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  will  of  the  Kaiser 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  With  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  the  great  American  Repub- 
lic will  foil  this  design  of  the  central  despotism 
of  Europe  to  destroy  all  that  remains  of  liberty 
on  the  civilized  continents  of  the  earth.  Great 
Britain's  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  her  an- 
cient enemy,  and  the  ambition  of  Russia,  look- 
ing to  the  South  for  aggrandizement,  will  unite 
in  arresting  the  strides  to  power  of  this  new 
Holy  Alliance  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  England, 
for  her  wars  in  Europe,  draws  her  armies  from 
India  and  America.  She  will  never  consent  to 
see  France,  which  is  a  laboratory  of  soldiers, 
add  to  her  means  of  creating  armies  by  mak- 
ing military  colonies  of  Mexico  and  the  South- 
ern States  of  this  Union  for  the  purpose. 

" '  The  design  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  reference 
to  conquest  on  this  continent  is  not  left  to  con- 
jecture. With  exj,raordinary  frankness  he  made 
a  public  declaration  that  his  object  was  to 
make  the  Latin  race  supreme  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  North  American  continent.  This 
is  a  Napoleonic  idea.  The  great  Napoleon,  in 
a  letter  or  one  of  his  dictations  at  St.  Helena, 
states  that  it  had  been  his  purpose  to  embody 
an  army  of  negroes  in  San  Domingo,  to  be 
landed  in  the  slave  States  with  French  support 
to  instigate  the  blacks  there  to  insurrection,  and 
through  revolution  effect  conquest.  Louis  Na- 
poleon saw  revolution  involving  the  struggle 
of  races  and  sections  on  the  question  of  slavery 
made  to  his  hand,  when  he  instantly  recurred 
to  his  uncle's  ideas  of  establishing  colonies  to 
create  commerce  and  a  navy  for  France  and 
to  breed  the  material  for  armies  to  maintain 
his  European  empire.  The  moment  he  per- 
ceived our  frenzied  people  engaged  in  perpe- 
trating a  national  suicide  he  invaded  Mexico 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  southern  flank  of 
this  RepubHc,  to  avail  himself  of  its  distrac- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  Mexico,  to  give  effect 
to  the  darling  scheme  of  the  Bonaj)artist  dy- 
nasty to  make  for  the  Latin  race  in  all  our 
regions  on  the  Gulf  a  seat  of  power  under  the 
auspices  of  France.  His  phrase  "  Supremacy  of 
the  Latin  race  "  was  to  conciliate  to  his  object 
the  whole  Spanish  as  well  as  the  French  and 
the  mixed  po[)u]ations  which  originally  founded 
and  built  up  the  colonies  that  introduced  civ- 
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ilizaiion  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  die 
streams  of  its  wilderness  interior.  Jefferson 
Davis  is  the  fortunate  man  who  now  holds  the 
commanding  position  to  encounter  this  for- 
midable scheme  of  conquest,  and  whose  fiat 
can  at  the  same  time  deliver  his  country  from 
the  bloody  agony  now  covering  it  in  mourn- 
ing. He  can  drive  Maximilian  from  his  Amer- 
ican throne,  and  battle  the  designs  of  Napoleon 
to  subject  our  Southern  people  to  the  "  Latin 
race.'"  With  a  breath  he  can  blow  away  all  pre- 
tense for  proscription,  conscription,  or  confis- 
cation in  the  Southern  States,  restore  their  fields 
to  luxuriant  cultivation,  tlieir  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  their  constitutions  and  their 
rights  under  them  as  essentially  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  that  strong 
guarantv  under  which  they  flourished  for  nearly 
a  century  not  only  as  equals,  but  down  to  the 
hour  of  conflict  the  prevalent  power  on  the 
continent.  All  this  may  be  achieved  by  means 
which,  so  far  from  subjecting  the  weaker  sec- 
tion of  our  Republic  to  humiliation  or  those 
asserung  its  cause  by  secession  to  dishonor, 
\\'ill  add  to  the  glory  of  both. 

•' '  To  accompUsh  this  great  good  for  our 
common  country  President  Lincoln  has  opened 
the  way  in  his  amnesty  proclamation  and  the 
message  which  looks  to  armistice.  Suppose 
the  first  enlarged  to  embrace  all  engaged  in 
the  war;  suppose  secret  preliminaries  to  armis- 
tice enable  President  Davis  to  transfer  such 
portions  of  his  army  as  he  may  deem  proper 
for  his  purpose  to  Texas,  held  out  to  it  as  the 
land  of  promise ;  suppose  this  force  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  armed,  equipped, 
and  provided,  and  Juarez  propitiated  and  ral- 
lying the  Liberals  of  Mexico  to  give  it  welcome 
and  support — could  it  not  enter  Mexico  in  full 
confidence  of  expelling  the  invaders,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  distractions  of  our  own  Re- 
public, have  overthrown  that  of  Mexico  and 
established  a  foreign  despotism  to  rule  that 
land  and  spread  its  power  over  ours  ?  I  know 
Romero,  the  able,  patriotic  minister  who  repre- 
sents the  Republic  of  Mexico  near  our  Govern- 
ment, Heis intimate  with  my  son  Montgomery, 
who  is  persuaded  that  he  could  induce  Juarez 
to  devolve  all  the  power  he  can  command  on 
President  Davis — a  dictatorship,  if  necessary 
—  to  restore  the  rights  of  Mexico  and  her 
j>eople  and  provide  for  the  stability  of  its  gov- 
ernment. With  such  hopes  inspiring  and  a 
veteran  army  of  invincibles  to  rally  on,  such  a 
force  of  Mexicans  might  be  embodied  as  would 
make  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  work  of 
its  own  people  under  able  leading.  But  if  more 
force  were  wanted  than  these  Mexican  recruits 
and  the  army  of  the  South  would  supply,  would 
not  multitudes  of  the  army  of  the  North,  offi- 
cers and  men,  be  found  ready  to  embark  in  an 


enterprise  vital  to  the  interests  of  our  whole 
Republic  ?  The  Republican  party  has  staked 
itself  on  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
proposed  by  Canning  and  sanctioned  by  a 
British  cabinet.  The  Democrats  of  the  North 
have  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  it,  and  I 
doubt  not  from  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
gress now  in  session,  however  unwilling  to  de- 
clare war,  it  would  countenance  all  legitimate 
eftbrts  short  of  such  result  to  restore  the  Mexi- 
can Republic.  I  think  I  could  venture  to 
pledge  my  son  General  Blair,  now  command- 
ing a  corps  against  the  Confederacy,  to  resign 
his  commission,  expatriate  himself,  and  join  all 
the  force  he  could  draw  to  the  standard  borne 
on  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  the  European 
despotism  now  threatening  our  confines.  There 
is  no  cause  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  American 
patriotism  as  that  which  embodies  resistance 
to  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  tyranny.  Its  infancy, 
nurtured  in  the  sternest  trials  of  a  war  against 
dictation  from  potentates  of  another  hemi- 
sphere, has  grown  to  a  manhood  that  will  never 
permit  its  approaches.  He  who  expels  the 
Bonaparte-Hapsburg  dynasty  from  our  south- 
ern flank,  which  General  Jackson  in  one  of 
his  letters  warned  me  was  the  vulnerable  point 
through  which  foreign  invasion  would  come, 
will  ally  his  name  with  those  of  Washington 
and  Jackson  as  a  defender  of  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  If  in  delivering  Mexico  he  should 
model  its  States  in  form  and  principle  to  adapt 
them  to  our  Union  and  add  a  new  Southern 
constellation  to  its  benignant  sky  while  round- 
ing off  our  possession  on  the  continent  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  opening  the  way  to  blending  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  thus  em- 
bracing our  Republic  in  the  arms  of  the  ocean, 
he  would  complete  the  work  of  Jefferson,  who 
first  set  one  foot  of  our  colossal  govern- 
ment on  the  Pacific  by  a  stride  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Such  achievement  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated  in  the  South,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  restore  the  equipoise  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States — if  indeed  such 
sectional  distinctions  could  be  recognized  after 
the  peculiar  institution  which  created  them  had 
ceased  to  exist.' " 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  hard  mental 
processes  in  political  metaphysics  through 
which  Jefferson  Davis  had  forced  his  intellect 
in  pursuing  the  ambitious  hallucinations  which 
led  him  from  loyalty  to  treason,  had  blighted 
all  generous  sentiment  and  healthy  imagina- 
tion. But  if  his  heart  was  yet  capable  of  a 
single  patriotic  memory  and  impulse,  strange 
emotions  must  have  troubled  him  as  he  .sat 
listening  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  by  the 
man  who  had  been  the  familiar  friend,  the 
trusted  adviser,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  con- 
fidential voice,  of  Andrew  Jackson.    It  was  as 
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though  the  ghost  of  the  great  President  had 
come  from  his  grave  in  Tennessee  to  draw  him 
a  sad  and  solemn  picture  of  the  ruin  and  shame 
to  which  he  was  bringing,  and  had  almost 
brought,  the  American  Repubhc,  especially 
"  his  people  "  of  the  Southern  Slates — nation- 
ality squandered,  slavery  doomed,  and  his  Con- 
federacy a  supplicant  for  life  at  the  hands  of 
European  despotisms.  If  he  did  not  correctly 
realize  the  scene  and  hour  in  all  its  impres- 
siveness,  he  seems  at  least  to  have  tacitly 
acknowledged  that  his  sanguinary  adventure 
in  statesmanship  was  moribund,  and  that  it 
was  high  time  to  listen  earnestly  to  any  scheme 
which  might  give  hope  of  averting  from  himself 
and  his  adherents  the  catastrophe  to  whose  near 
approach  he  could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Blair's  report  thus  narrates  the  remainder  of 
the  interview : 

"  I  then  said  to  him,  '  There  is  my  problem, 
Mr.  Davis;  do  you  think  it  possible  to  be 
solved  ?  '  After  consideration  he  said, '  I  think 
so.'  I  then  said,  '  You  see  that  I  make  the 
great  point  of  this  matter  that  the  war  is  no 
longer  made  for  slavery,  but  monarchy.  You 
know  that  if  the  war  is  kept  up  and  the  Union 
divided,  armies  must  be  kept  afoot  on  both 
sides,  and  this  state  of  things  has  never  con- 
tinued long  without  resulting  in  monarchy  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  on  both  generally.' 
He  assented  to  this,  and  with  great  emphasis 
remarked  that  he  was  like  Lucius  Junius  Bru- 
tus, and  uttered  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  him 
in  Shakspere,  without  exactly  quoting  it  : 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Then  he  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  for  popu- 
lar government,  that  this  feeling  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  him.  Touching  the  pro- 
ject, he  said,  of  bringing  the  sections  together 
again,  the  great  difficulty  was  the  excessive  vin- 
dictiveness  produced  by  outrages  perpetrated 
in  the  invaded  States  during  the  war.  He 
said  reconcilement  must  depend,  he  thought, 
upon  time  and  events,  ^\•hich  he  hoped  would 
restore  better  feelings,  but  that  he  was  certain 
that  no  circumstance  would  have  a  greater 
effect  than  to  see  the  arms  of  our  countrymen 
from  the  North  and  the  South  united  in  a  war 
upon  a  foreign  power  assailing  principles  of 
government  common  to  both  sections  and 
threatening  their  destruction.  And  he  said  he 
was  convinced  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
felt  it  their  interest  that  our  people  in  this 
quarrel  should  exhaust  all  their  energies  in 
destroying  each  other,  and  thus  make  them  a 
prey  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  who  felt  that 
the  destruction  of  our  Government  was  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchical 


principles  on  which  their  own  were  founded.  I 
told  him  that  1  was  encouraged  by  finding 
him  holding  these  views,  and  believed  that  our 
country,  if  impressed  with  them,  as  1  thought 
it  might  be  universally,  would  soon  resume  its 
happy  unity.  He  said  I  ought  to  know  with 
what  reluctance  he  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
Union  ;  that  he  labored  to  the  last  moment  to 
avoid  it;  that  he  had  followed  the  old  flag 
longer  and  with  more  devotion  than  anything 
else  on  earth ;  that  at  Bull  Run  when  he  saw 
the  flag  he  supposed  it  was  his  own  hanging 
on  the  staff, —  they  were  more  alike  then  than 
now, —  and  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
unfurled  itself  in  the  breeze  he  saw  it  with  a 
sigh,  but  he  had  to  choose  between  it  and  his 
own,  and  he  had  to  look  to  it  as  that  of  an 
enemy.  He  felt  now  that  it  was  laid  up,  but 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  adverted 
might  restore  it  and  reconcilement  be  easier. 
With  regard  to  Mexico,  if  the  foreign  power 
was  driven  out,  it  would  have  to  depend  on 
the  events  there  to  make  it  possible  to  connect 
that  country  with  this  and  restore  the  equi- 
poise to  which  I  looked;  nobody  could  foresee 
how  things  would  shape  themselves. 

"  In  relation  to  the  vindictiveness  produced 
by  the  war,  I  said  I  thought  he  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty  in  producing  reconcilement  between 
the  States  and  people;  I  told  him  I  had  spent 
four  hours  on  the  picket  line  and  perceived  {hat 
kind  feeling  existed,  instead  of  estrangement, 
between  the  men  on  both  sides  who  stood  armed 
to  shoot  each  other.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  immediate  indulgence  of  hostile 
feelings  if  they  felt  them.  But  they  manifested 
a  friendly  feeling.  A  Boston  Captain  Deacon, 
who  carried  me  through  the  lines  to  deliver 
me  over  to  Captain  Davis  of  South  CaroHna, 
drew  his  bottle  from  his  bag  and  proposed  to 
drink  his  health.  They  drank  together  with 
mutual  good-will  and  gave  each  other  their 
hands.  This  spirit  of  magnanimity  exists  in  the 
soldiery  on  both  sides.  It  is  only  the  politicians 
and  those  who  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  who  indulge  in  acrimony. 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  what  I  remarked  was  very 
just  in  the  main.  He  admitted  that  it  was  for 
the  most  ])art  the  people  at  home,  who  brooded 
over  the  disasters  of  the  war,  who  indulged  in 
bitterness. 

"  Touching  the  matter  of  arrangement  for 
reconcilement  proposed  by  me,  he  remarked 
that  all  depended  upon  well-founded  confi- 
dence, and,  looking  at  me  with  very  signifi- 
cant expression,  he  said,  '  What,  Mr.  Blair,  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Seward  ?  '  I  replied  :  '  Mr. 
Seward  is  a  very  pleasant  companion ;  he  has 
good  social  feelings,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
where  his  ambition   is   concerned  his  selfish 
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feelings  prevail  over  all  principle.  I  have  no 
doubt"  he  would  betray  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  obhgations  to  him.  if  he  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  seltish  and  ambitious  schemes.  But,' 
I  said,  'this  matter,  if  entered  upon  at  all, 
must  be  with  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  The  trans- 
action is  a  military  transaction,  and  depends 
endrely  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
armies.  If  he  goes  into  it  he  will  certainly 
consider  it  as  the  aftair  of  the  military  head  of 
the  Government.  Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  capable  of  great  personal  sacrifices — of 
sacrificing  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  heart,  of 
sacrificing  a  friend  when  he  thinks  it  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  countr}^ ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it"  if  he  pHghts  his  faith  to  any  man  in  a 
transaction  for  which  he  is  responsible  as  an 
officer  or  a  man,  he  will  maintain  his  word 
inviolably.'  Mr.  Davis  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  me  say  so.  He  did  not  know  Mr.  Lincoln; 
but  he  was  sure  I  did,  and  therefore  my 
declaration  gave  him  the  highest  satisfaction. 
As  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  had  no  confidence  in 
him  himself,  and  he  did  not  know  any  man  or 
party  in  the  South  that  had  any. 

'•  In  relation  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
object  about  which  we  had  been  talking,  he 
said  we  ought  soon  to  have  some  understand- 
ing, because  things  to  be  done  or  omitted  will 
depend  upon  it ;  that  he  was  willing  to  appoint 
persons  to  have  conferences,  without  regard  to 
fonns;  that  there  must  be  some  medium  of 
communication ;  that  he  would  appoint  a  per- 
son or  persons  who  could  be  implicitly  relied 
on  by  Mr.  Lincoln ;  that  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  indicated  Judge  Campbell,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  a  person  who  could  be 
relied  on.  I  told  him  he  was  a  person  in  whom 
I  had  unbounded  confidence,  both  as  regarded 
talents  and  fidehty. 

"In  reply  to  some  remarks  that  I  made 
as  to  the  fame  he  would  acquire  in  reUeving 
the  country  from  all  its  disasters,  restoring  its 
harmony,  and  extending  its  dominion  to  the 
Isthmus,  he  said  what  his  name  might  be  in 
history  he  cared  not.  If  he  could  restore  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  country,  that 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being.  Lor  him- 
self, death  would  end  his  cares,  and  that  was 
very  ea.sy  to  be  accomplished. 

"  The  next  day  after  my  first  interview  he 
sent  me  a  note,  saying  he  thought  I  might 
desire  to  have  something  in  writing  in  regard 
to  his  conclusion,  and  therefore  he  made  a 
brief  statement  which  I  brought  away." '^ 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  Mr.  Ijlair's  re- 

1  Unpublished  MS. 

2  Davi-),  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  p.  6i2  et  seq. 

"  "  House  Journal,"  2d  Session  3Sth  Congress, 
p.  229. 


port  is  confirmed  by  the  memorandum  of  the 
same  interview  which  Jefferson  Davis  wrote 
at  the  time  and  has  since  printed.^  In  this  con- 
versation the  rebel  leader  took  little  pains  to 
disguise  his  entire  willingness  to  enter  upon 
the  wild  scheme  of  military  conquest  and  an- 
nexation which  could  easily  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  a  political  crusade  to  rescue  the 
Monroe  doctrine  from  its  present  peril.  If  Mr. 
Blair  felt  elated  at  having  so  quickly  made  a 
convert  of  the  Confederate  President,  he  was 
still  further  gratified  at  discovering  yet  more 
favorable  symptoms  in  his  official  surrounding 
at  Richmond.  In  the  three  or  four  days  he  spent 
at  the  rebel  capital  he  found  nearly  every  prom- 
inent personage  convinced  of  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  rebellion,  and  even  eager  to  seize 
upon  any  contrivance  to  help  them  out  of  their 
direful  prospects.  The  letter  which  he  bore 
from  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  shown  to  President 
Lincoln  was  in  the  following  language : 

Richmond,  Virginia,  January  12,  1865. 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. 

Sir  :  1  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably 
desirable  to  you,  to  give  you,  in  this  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  remarks  made  by  me,  to  be  repeated  by 
you  to  President  Lincoln,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  and  am  willing 
now,  as  heretofore,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  ;  and  am  ready  to  send  a  com- 
mission whenever  I  have  reason  to  suppose  it  will 
be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United 
States  Government  shall  choose  to  send  one.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  our  former  offers, 
I  would,  if  you  could  promise  that  a  commissioner, 
minister,  or  other  agent  would  be  received,  appoint 
one  immediately,  and  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into 
conference,  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two 
countries.  Yours,  etc., 

Jefferson  Davis. 3 

But  the  Government  councils  at  Washington 
were  not  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  political  adven- 
ture. Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  loftier  concep- 
tion of  patriotic  duty  and  a  higher  ideal  of 
national  ethics.  The  proposal  to  divert  his 
nation,  "conceived  in  Liberty,"  from  its  grand 
task  of  preserving  for  humanity  "  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
and  degrade  its  heroic  struggle  and  sacrifice 
to  the  low  level  of  a  joint  filibustering  foray, 
which,  instead  of  crowning  his  work  of  eman- 
cipation, might  perhaps  eventuate  in  a  renewal, 
extension,  and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  did  not 
receive  from  him  an  in.stant's  consideration. 
His  whole  interest  in  Mr.  Blair's  mission  was 
in  the  despondency  of  the  rebel  leaders  which 
it  disclosed,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  despair 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  resistance.  His 
only  response  to  the  overture  thus  half  officially 
brought  to  his  notice  was  to  open  the  door 
of  neg(jtiation  a  little  wider  than  he  had  done 
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before,  but  for  the  specific  and  exclusive  objects 
of  union  and  peace.  As  an  answer  to  Jefferson 
Davis's  note  he  therefore  wrote  Mr.  Blair  the 
following : 

Washington,  January  18,   1865. 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. 

Sir:  You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to 
you  of  the  12th  instant,  you  may  say  to  him  that 
I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  con- 
tinue ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any 
other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  to  me,  with  the 
view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  one 
common  country. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln. 1 

With  this  note  Mr.  Blair  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, giving  Mr.  Davis  such  feeble  excuses 
as  he  could  hastily  frame  why  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  rejected  his  overture  for  a  joint  invasion 
of  Mexico,^  alleging  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
embarrassed  by  radical  politicians  and  could 
not  use  "  political  agencies."  Mr.  Blair  then, 
but  again  without  authority,  proposed  a  new 
project,  namely,  that  Grant  and  Lee  should 
enter  into  negotiations,  the  scope  and  object 
of  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  left  alto- 
gether vague.  The  simple  truth  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Blair  was,  as  best  he  might,  covering  his 
retreat  from  an  abortive  intrigue.  He  soon  re- 
ported to  Davis  that  military  negotiation  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Jefferson  Davis  therefore  had  only  two  al- 
ternatives before  him  —  either  to  repeat  his 
stubborn  ultimatum  of  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, or  frankly  to  accept  Lincoln's  ulti- 
matum of  reunion.  The  principal  Richmond 
authorities  knew,  and  some  of  them  had  tacitly 
admitted,  that  their  Confederacy  was  nearly  in 
collapse.  Vice-President  Stephens,  in  a  secret 
speech  to  the  rebel  Senate,  had  pointed  out 
that  "  we  could  not  match  our  opponents  in 
numbers,  and  should  not  attempt  to  cope  with 
them  in  direct  physical  power,"  and  advocated 
a  Fabian  policy  which  involved  the  abandon- 
ment of  Richmond.'^  Judge  Campbell,  rebel 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  had  collected 
facts  and  figures,  which  a  itw  weeks  later  he 
embodied  in  a  formal  report,  showing  the 
South  to  be  in  practical  exhaustion.*    Lee  sent 

1  "  House  Journal,"  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p. 
229. 

"  "  He  [Blair]  then  unfolded  to  me  [writes  Davi»]  the 
embarrassment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme men,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  who  wished  to 
drive  him  into  harsher  measures  than  he  was  inclined 
to  adopt ;  whence  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  with  us  by  the  use  of  po- 
litical agencies  ;  that  if  anything  beneficial  could  be 
effected  it  must  be  done  without  the  intervention  of 
the  politicians.  He  therefore  suggested  that  Generals 
Lee  and  Grant  might  enter  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  hostilities  would  be  suspended,  and  a  way  paved 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  I  responded  that  I  would 
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a  dispatch  saying  he  had  not  two  days'  rations 
for  his  army.^  Richmond  was  already  in  a 
panic  at  rumors  of  evacuation.  Flour  was  sell- 
ing at  a  thousand  dollars  a  barrel  in  Confeder- 
ate currency.  The  recent  fall  of  Fort  Fisher 
had  closed  the  last  avenue  through  which 
blockade  runners  could  bring  them  foreign 
supplies.  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia  was 
refu.sing  to  obey  orders  from  Richmond  and 
characterizing  them  as  "usurping"  and  "des- 
potic." 6  Under  such  circumstances  a  defiant 
cry  of  independence  would  not  reassure  any- 
body ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  longer 
possible  to  remain  silent.  Mr.  Blair's  first  visit 
to  Richmond  had  created  general  interest.  Old 
friends  phed  him  with  eager  questions  and  laid 
his  truthful  answers  concerning  their  gloomy 
prospects  solemnly  to  heart.  The  fact  of  his 
secret  consultation  with  Davis  transpired. 
When  Mr.  Blair  came  a  second  time  and 
held  a  second  secret  consultation  with  the 
rebel  President  wonder  and  rumor  rose  to 
fever  heat. 

Impelled  to  take  action,  Mr.  Davis  had  not 
the  courage  to  be  frank.  He  called,  first,  Vice- 
President  Stephens,  and  afterward  his  cabinet,  to 
a  discussion  of  the  project.  A  peace  commission 
of  three  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President;  R.  J\L  T.  Hunter, 
senator  and  ex-Secretary  of  State ;  and  John  A. 
Campbell,  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War — all  of 
them  convinced  that  the  rebellion  was  hopeless, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  admit  the  logical  conse- 
quences and  necessities.  The  drafting  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  commissioners  was 
a  difficult  problem,  since  the  explicit  condition 
prescribed  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  note  was  that  he 
would  only  receive  an  agent  sent  him  "  with 
the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of 
our  one  common  country."  The  astute  Mr. 
Benjamin,  rebel  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to 
make  the  instructions  "  as  vague  and  general 
as  possible,"  proposed  the  simple  direction  to 
confer  "upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates."  ' 
His  action  and  language  were  broad  enough 
to  carry  the  inference  that  in  his  secret  heart 
he  too  was  sick  of  rebellion  and  ready  to  make 
terms.  Whether  it  was  so  meant  or  not,  his 
chief  refused  to  receive  the  delicate  suggestion. 

willingly  intrust  to  General  Lee  such  negotiation  as 
was  indicated."  [Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,"  Vol.  H.,  pp.  616,  617.] 

3  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  H., 
pp.  587-589. 

•i  See  •'  Open  Letters  of  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, for  a  letter  from  Judge  Campbell  to  Judge  Curtis 
entitled,  "A  View  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  In- 
side.'"— Editor. 

5  J.  B.  [ones,  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  \'o\. 

IT.,  p.  3S4" 

6  Ibid.,  p.  395. 

7  Benjamin  to  Davis,  May  17,  1877.  "Southern 
Historical  Papers,"  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  212-214. 
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With  the  ruin  and  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
cause  staring  him  full  in  the  face  Davis  could 
bring  himself  neither  to  a  dignified  refusal 
nor  to  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  form  of 
negotiation  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  tendered  it. 
Even  in  this  gulf  of  war  and  destitution  into 
which  he  had  led  his  people  he  could  not 
forego  the  vanity  of  masquerading  as  a  cham- 
pion. He  was  unwilling,  says  Mr.  Benjamin, 
to  appear  to  betray  his  trust  as  Confederate 
President.  "You  thought,  from  regard  to  your 
personal  honor,  that  your  language  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  render  impossible  any  malignant 
comment  on  your  actions."  ^  But  if  so,  why 
not  adopt  the  heroic  alternative  and  refuse  to 
negotiate  ?  AVhy  resort  to  the  yet  more  humili- 
ating absurdity  of  sending  a  commission  on 
terms  which  he  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  had  point- 
edly rejected  }  -  With  greater  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal dignity  the  Confederate  President  adopted 
the  devious  alternative  —  a  continuation  of  the 
narrow,  unmanly,  pettifogging  misrepresenta- 
tion with  which  Southern  leaders  had  deluded 
the  Southern  people.  Instead  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min's phraseology,  Jefterson  Davis  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing instruction  to  the  commissioners,  which 
carried  a  palpable  contradiction  on  its  face  : 

Richmond,  January  28,  1805. 
Ill  conformity  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are  requested  to 
proceed  to  Washington  City  for  informal  conference 
with  him  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  existing 
war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the 
two  countries.         Your  obedient  servant, 

Jefferson  Davis. 3 

THE  HAMPTON  ROADS  CONFERENCE. 

With  this  double-meaning  credential  the 
commissioners  presented  themselves  at  the 
Union  lines  near  Richmond  on  the  evening 
of  January  29,  1865,  and,  instead  of  frankly 
showing  their  authority,  asked  admission  "  in 
accordance  with  an  understanding  claimed  to 
exist  with  Lieutenant- General  Grant,  on  their 
way  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners."^ 
The  application  being  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Stanton  answered  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  under  such  character  or 
profession  until  the  President's  instructions 
were  received.-^  Mr.  Lincoln,  being  apprised 
of   the  application,    promptly   dispatched    a 

1  Iknjamin  lo  Davis,  May  17, 1877.  "  Southern  His- 
torical Papers,"  Vol.  IV,,  j).  213. 

2  [INOORSEMKNT  BV  MR.  LINCOLN.] 
«  To-day  [January  28]  Mr.  iJlair  tdls  me  that  on  the 
2Ist  instant  hedclivcrcfrto  Mr.  Davis  the  ori^Hnal,  of 
which  the  within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him  ;  that 
at  the  lirne  r.f  delivering  it  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  twice 
in  Mr.  iilair's  presento,  at  the  close  of  which  ho  (Mr. 
Blair  j  remarked  that  the  jiart  ahout  'our  one  common 
country  '  related  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Davis's  letter  about 


special  messenger  mth  written  directions  to 
admit  the  commissioners  under  safe  conduct 
if  they  would  say  in  writing  that  they  came  for 
the  purpose  of  an  informal  conference  on  the 
basis  of  his  note  of  January  18  to  Mr,  Blair, 
"  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people 
of  our  one  common  country,"''  Before  tliis 
messenger  arrived,  however,  the  commission- 
ers reconsidered  the  form  of  their  application 
and  addressed  a  new  one  to  General  Grant, 
asking  permission  "  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton to  hold  a  conference  with  President  Lin- 
coln upon  the  subject  of  tlie  existing  war,  and 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
it  may  be  terminated,  in  pursuance  of  the 
course  indicated  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Blair  of  January  18,  1865."^ 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  they  were  provi- 
sionally conveyed  to  Grant's  headquarters.  One 
of  them  records  with  evident  surprise  the  un- 
ostentatious surroundings  of  the  General-in- 
Chief. 

I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  great  simplicity 
and  perfect  naturalness  of  his  manners,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  everything  like  affectation,  show, 
or  even  the  usual  military  air  or  mien  of  men  in 
his  position.  He  was  plainly  attired,  sitting  in  a 
log-cabin,  busily  writing  on  a  small  table,  by  a 
kerosene  lamp.  It  was  night  when  we  arrived. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  surround- 
ings which  indicated  his  official  rank.  There  were 
neither  guards  nor  aids  about  him.  .  .  .  He  fur- 
nished us  with  comfortable  quarters  on  board  one 
ofhis  dispatch  boats.  The  more  I  becameacquainted 
with  him,  the  more  I  became  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  very  extraordinary  combination  of  rare 
elements  of  character  which  he  exhibited.  During 
tile  time  he  met  us  frequently  and  conversed  freely 
upon  various  subjects,  not  much  upon  our  mission. 
I  saw,  however,  very  clearly  that  he  was  very  anxious 
for  the  proposed  conference  to  take  place. ^ 

The  commissioners'  note  to  Grant  had  been 
a  substantial  coinpliance  with  the  requirements 
of  President  Lincoln;  and  so  accepting  it,  he, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  sent  Secretary  Seward 
to  meet  them,  giving  him  for  this  purpose  the 
following  written  instructions : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  January  31 ,  1865. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  : 

You  will  proceed  lo  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
ihcre  to  meet  and  informally  confer  with  Messrs. 

'  the  two  countries,'  to  which  Mr.  Davis  replied  that 
he  so  understood  it.  A.  Lincoln." 

["  I  If)use  Journal,"  2d  Session  38th  Congress,]-).  229.] 

•^  ".Southern  Historical  Pajicrs,"  Vol.  IV.,  \>.  214. 

4  Wilcox  to  Parke,  Jan.  29, 1865.  "  House  Journal," 
2d  Session  38th  Cf)ngrcss,  ]).  230. 

•'>  Stanton  to  Ord,  Jan.  29,1865,101'.  M.   Iljid.,p  230. 

0  IJncoln  to  Eckert,  Jan.  30,  1865.    Ibid.,  p.  231. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  232. 

^  Stephens,  "  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
P-  597- 
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Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  basis  of  my 
letter  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  January  18,  1865,  a 
copy  of  which  you  have.  You  will  make  known 
to  them  that  three  things  are  indispensable,  to  wit: 
First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority 
throughout  all  the  States.  Second,  no  receding  by 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the 
late  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  in  preceding 
documents.  Third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities  short 
of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  forces 
hostile  to  the  Government.  You  will  inform  them 
that  all  propositions  of  theirs,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  above,  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will  hear  all  they 
may  choose  to  say,  and  report  to  me.  You  will  not 
assume  to  definitely  consummate  anything. 
Yours,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln.^ 

Mr.  Seward  started  on  the  moming  of  Feb- 
ruary I,  and  simultaneously  with  his  departure 
the  President  repeated  to  General  Grant  the 
monition  which  the  Secretary  of  War  had  al- 
ready sent  him  two  days  before  through  the 
special  messenger,  "  Let  nothing  which  is  trans- 
piring change,  hinder,  or  delay  your  military 
movements  or  plans."  2  Grant  responded  to 
the  order,  promising  that  no  armistice  should 
ensue,  adding,  "  The  troops  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  occa- 
sion should  j  ustify  it."  ^  The  special  messenger, 
Major  Thomas  J.  Eckert,  arrived  while  Mr. 
Seward  was  yet  on  his  way.  On  informing  the 
commissioners  of  the  President's  exact  re- 
quirement, they  replied  by  presenting  Jefterson 
Davis's  instruction.  This  was  receding  from 
the  terms  contained  in  their  note  to  Grant, 
and  Major  Eckert  promptly  notified  them  that 
they  could  not  proceed  further  unless  they  com- 
plied strictly  with  President  Lincoln's  terms. 
Thus  at  half-past  nine  on  the  night  of  February 
I  the  mission  of  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Camp- 
bell was  practically  at  an  end.  It  was  never 
explained  why  they  took  this  course,  for  the 
next  day  they  again  changed  their  minds.  The 
only  conjecture  which  seems  plausible  is  that 
they  hoped  to  persuade  General  Grant  to  take 
some  extraordinary  and  dictatorial  step.  One 
of  them  hints  as  much  in  a  newspajjer  article 
written  long  after  the  war.  "  We  had  tried," 
he  wrote,  "  to  intimate  to  General  Grant,  before 
we  reached  Old  Point,  that  a  settlement  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  both  sides  could  be  more 
easily  effected  through  him  and  General  Lee 
by  an  armistice  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
attempt  was  in  vain."^  The  general  had  indeed 

1  "  Mouse  Journal,"  2d  .Session    ^8th  Congress,  p. 

-j.v 

••2  Ibid.,  p.  233.  H  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

4  "  Southern   Historical   Papers,"  Vol.   III.,  p.  175 
(April,  1877). 

°  "  House  Journal,"  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p. 

235- 
0  Ibid.,  p.  235. 


hstened  to  them,  with  great  interest ;  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  convert  him  they  had  prob- 
ably indulged  in  stronger  phra.ses  of  repent- 
ance than  they  felt.  About  an  hour  after  the 
commi.ssioners  refused  Major  Eckert's  ultima- 
tum General  Grant  telegraphed  the  following 
to  Secretary  Stanton,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  least  two  of  the  commissioners  had 
declared  to  him  their  personal  willingness  "to 
restore  peace  and  union." 

February  i,  10.30  p.  m.,  1865. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Now  that  the  interview  between  Major  Eckert, 
under  his  written  instructions,  and  Mr.  Stephens 
and  party  has  ended,  I  will  state  confidentially,  but 
not  officially,  to  become  a  matter  of  record,  that  I 
am  convinced,  upon  conversation  with  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions  are  good 
and  their  desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  union. 
1  have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  express  even  views 
of  my  own,  or  to  account  for  my  reticency.  This 
has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  bynot  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance. 
1  fear  now  their  going  back  without  any  expression 
from  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a  bad  influence. 
At  the  same  time  1  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  receiving  these  informal  commissioners  at 
this  time,  and  do  not  know  what  to  recommend. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  dispatch, 
if  not  all  three  now  within  our  lines.  Their  letter 
to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instructions  con- 
templated to  secure  their  safe  conduct,  if  they  had 
used  the  same  language  to  Major  Eckert. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut. -General. 5 

On  the  moming  of  February  2,  President 
Lincoln  went  to  the  War  Department,  and, 
reading  Major  Eckert's  report,  was  about  to 
recall  Mr.  Seward  by  telegraph,  when  Grant's 
dispatch  was  placed  in  his  hands.  The  commu- 
nication served  to  change  his  purpose.  Resolv- 
ing not  to  neglect  the  indications  of  sincerity 
here  described,  he  immediately  telegraphed  in 
reply,  '*  Say  to  the  gentlemen  I  will  meet  them 
personally  at  Fortress  Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  there."  ^  The  commissioners  by  this  time 
had  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Lincoln's  terms, 
which  they  did  in  writing  to  both  Major  Eckert 
and  General  Grant,  and  thereupon  were  at 
once  conveyed  from  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters at  City  Point  to  Fort  Monroe,  Axhere 
Mr.  Lincoln  joined  Secretary  Seward  on  the 
same  night. 

On  the  moming  of  February  3,  1865,  the 
rebel  commissioners  were  conducted  on  board 
the  River  Queen,  lying  at  anchor  near  Fort 
Monroe,  where  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Seward  awaited  them  ;  and  in  the  saloon 
of  that  steamer  an  infomial  conference  of  four 
hours'  duration  ensued.  It  was  agreed  betbre- 
hand  that  no  writing  or  memorandum  should 
be  made  at  the  time,  so  that  the  record  of  the 
interview  remains  only  in  the  separate  accounts 
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which  each  of  the  rebel  commissioners  after- 
ward wrote  out  from  memory,  neither  Mr. 
Seward  nor  President  Lincoln  ever  having 
made  anv  report  in  detail.  Former  personal 
acquaintance  made  the  beginning  easy  and 
cordial,  through  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
past  and  mutual  inquiries  after  friends.  In  a 
careful  analysis  of  these  reports,  thus  furnished 
by  the  Confederates  themseh-es,  the  first  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  difference  of  intention  be- 
tween the  parties.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  went,  honestly  and  frankly  in  all 
friendliness,  to  offer  them  the  best  terms  he 
could  to  secure  peace  and  reunion,  but  to  abate 
no  jot  of  official  duty  and  personal  dignity; 
while  the  main  thought  of  the  commissioners 
was  to  evade  the  express  condition  on  which 
they  had  been  admitted  to  conference ;  to  seek 
to  postpone  the  vital  issue ;  and  to  propose  an 
armistice,  by  debating  a  mere  juggling  expe- 
dient, against  which  they  had  in  a  private  agree- 
ment with  one  another  already  committed 
diemselves. 

Mr.  Stephens  began  the  discussion  by  ask- 
ing whether  there  was  no  way  of  restoring  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  former  days;  to 
wliich  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  There  was  but 
one  way  that  he  knew  of,  and  that  was,  for 
those  who  were  resisting  the  laws  of  the  Union 
to  cease  that  resistance."  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
joined that  they  had  been  induced  to  believe 
that  both  parties  might  for  a  while  leave  their 
present  strife  in  abeyance  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  some  continental  question  till  their 
anger  should  cool  and  accommodation  be- 
come possible. 

Here  Mr.  Lincoln  interposed  promptly  and 
frankly :  "  I  suppose  you  refer  to  something 
that  Mr.  Blair  has  said.  Now  it  is  proper  to 
state  at  the  beginning  that  whatever  he  said 
was  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  least 
authority  from  me.  When  he  applied  for  a 
passport  to  go  to  Richmond,  with  certain  ideas 
which  he  wished  to  make  known  to  me,  I  told 
him  flatly  that  I  did  not  want  to  hear  them. 
If  he  desired  to  go  to  Richmond  of  his  own 
accord,  I  would  give  him  a  passport;  but  he 
had  no  authority  to  speak  for  me  in  any  way 
whatever.  When  he  returned  and  brought  me 
Mr.  Davis's  letter,  I  gave  him  the  one  to  which 
you  alluded  in  your  application  for  leave  to 
cross  the  lines.  I  was  always  willing  to  hear 
propositions  for  peace  on  the  conditions  of  this 
letter,  and  on  no  other.  The  restoration  of  the 
Union  is  a  sine  qua  71011  with  me,  and  hence 
my  instructions  that  no  conference  was  to  be 
held  except  upon  that  basis." 

Despite  this  express  disavowal  Mr,  Stephens 
persisted  in  believing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
come  with  ulterior  designs,  and  went  on  at 
coasiderable  length  to  elaborate  his  idea  of  a 


joint  Mexican  expedition,  to  be  undertaken 
during  an  armistice  and  without  a  prior  pledge 
of  ultimate  reunion.  Such  an  expedition,  he 
argued,  would  establish  the  "  right  of  self- 
government  to  all  peoples  on  this  continent 
against  the  dominion  or  control  of  any  European 
power,"  Establishing  this  principle  of  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-government  would  necessarily 
also  establish,  by  logical  sequence,  the  right 
of  States  to  self-government ;  and,  present  pas- 
sions being  cooled,  there  would  ensue  "  an 
Ocean-bound  Federal  Republic,  under  the 
operation  of  this  Contine?ital  Regulator — the 
ultimate  absolute  sovereignty  of  each  State." 
His  idea  was  that  "  All  the  States  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  very  soon,  to  return,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  their  former  relations  to 
the  Union,  just  as  they  came  together  at  first 
by  their  own  consent,  and  for  their  mutual 
interests.  Others,  too,  would  continue  to  join 
it  in  the  future,  as  they  had  in  the  past.  This 
great  law  of  the  system  would  effect  the  same 
certain  results  in  its  organization  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  in  the  material  world."  1 

Mr.  Stephens  does  not  seem  to  have  real- 
ized how  comically  absurd  was  his  effort  to 
convert  President  Lincoln  to  the  doctrine  of 
secession  by  this  very  transparent  bit  of  cun- 
ning, and  the  others  listened  with  considerate 
and  patient  gravity,  Mr.  Seward  at  length 
punctured  the  bubble  with  a  few  well-directed 
sentences,  when  Mr.  Hunter  also  intervened 
to  express  his  entire  dissent  from  Mr.  Stephens's 
proposal.  "  In  this  view,"  reports  Mr.  Stephens 
naively,  "  he  expressed  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
commissioners ;  indeed,  we  had  determined 
not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  that  would 
require  the  Confederate  arms  to  join  in  any 
invasion  of  Mexico."  2  But  the  rebel  Vice- 
President  fails  to  record  why,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  opened  this  useless  branch 
of  the  discussion. 

At  this  stage  President  Lincoln  brought 
back  the  conversation  pointedly  to  the  original 
object  of  the  conference : 

He  repeated  that  he  could  not  entertain  a  propo- 
sition for  an  armistice  on  any  terms  while  the 
great  and  vital  question  of  reunion  was  undisposed 
of.  That  was  the  first  question  to  be  settled.  He 
could  enter  into  no  treaty,  convention,  or  stipula- 
tion, or  agreement  with  the  Confederate  States, 
jointly  or  separately,  upon  that  or  any  other  subject, 
but  upon  the  basis  first  settled  that  the  Union  was 
to  be  restored.  Any  such  agreement,  or  stipula- 
tion, would  be  a  qiiau  recognition  of  the  States  then 
in  arms  against  the  National  Government,  as  a  sepa- 
rate power.    That  lie  never  could  do.'* 

1  Stephens,  "  War  Ijctwccnthc  States,"  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
600-604. 

'^  Ibid.,  ]).  608. 

•'  Stc])hcns,  "  War  between  the  Slates,"  Vol.  II., 
]>.  608. 
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This  branch  of  the  discussion  [also  reports  Judge 
CampbeiiJ  was  closed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  answered 
that  it  could  not  be  entertained  ;  that  there  could  be 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  no 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  that  he  could  make  no  treaty  with 
the  Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a 
recognition  of  those  States,  and  that  this  could  not 
be  done  under  any  circumstances;  that  unless  a 
settlement  were  made  there  would  be  danger  that 
the  quarrel  would  break  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
joint  operations;  that  one  party  might  unite  with 
the  common  enemy  to  destroy  the  other;  that  he 
was  determined  to  do  nothing  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions for  bringing  the  existing  struggle  to  a  close 
to  attain  any  collateral  end.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this 
part  of  the  conversation  admitted  that  he  had  power 
to  make  a  military  convention,  and  that  his  arrange- 
ments under  that  might  extend  to  settle  several  of 
the  points  mentioned,  but  others  it  could  not.l 

The  sophistical  theory  of  secession  as  a  con- 
servative principle,  and  the  filibustering  bait 
of  a  joint  expedition  to  steal  Mexico  under 
guise  of  enforcing  the  Monroe  doctrine,  being 
thus  effectually  cleared  away,  the  discussion  at 
length  turned  to  the  only  reasonable  inquiry 
which  remained.  Judge  Campbell  asked  how 
restoration  could  be  brought  about  if  the  Con- 
federate States  Avould  consent,  mentioning 
important  questions,  such  as  the  disbandment 
of  the  army,  confiscation  acts  on  both  sides, 
the  effect  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
representation  in  Congress,  the  division  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  so  on,  which  would  inevitably  arise 
and  require  immediate  adjustment.  On  these 
various  topics  much  conversation  ensued, 
which,  even  as  briefly  reported,  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  entire.  It  will  be  more  useful  to 
condense,  under  specific  headings,  the  substan- 
tial declarations  and  offers  which  the  commis- 
sioners report  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  made. 

I.  Reconstruction. — The  shortest  way 
the  insurgents  could  effect  this,  he  said,  was  "  by 
disbanding  their  armies  and  permitting  the 
national  authorities  to  resume  their  functions." 
Mr.  Seward  called  attention  to  that  phrase  of 
his  annual  message  where  he  had  declared, 
"  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean 
simply  to  say  that  the  war  \\ill  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it."  As 
to  the  rebel  States  being  admitted  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly 
replied  that  his  own  individual  opinion  was 
they  ought  to  be.  He  also  thought  they  would 
be ;  but  he  could  not  enter  into  any  stipulation 
upon  the  subject.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
when  the  resistance  ceased  and  the  national 
authority  was  recognized  the  States  would  be 
immediately  restored  to  their  practical  relations 
to  the  Union." 


II.  Confiscation  Acts. —  "Mr.  Lincoln 
said  that  so  far  as  the  confiscation  acts  and 
other  penal  acts  were  concerned,  their  en- 
forcement was  left  entirely  with  him,  and  on 
that  point  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  full 
and  expHcit,  and  on  his  assurance  perfect  re- 
liance might  be  placed.  He  should  exercise 
the  power  of  the  P^xecutive  with  the  utmost 
hberality."2  «  As  to  all  questions,"  says  Judge 
Campbell's  report,  "  involving  rights  of  prop- 
erty, the  courts  could  determine  them,  and 
that  Congress  would  no  doubt  be  liberal  in 
making  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  or 
by  indemnity,  after  the  passions  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  war  had  been  composed."  ^ 

III.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
—  "  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  was  a  judicial  ques- 
tion. How  the  courts  would  decide  it  be  did 
not  know,  and  could  give  no  answer.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  as  the  proclamation  was  a 
war  measure,  and  would  have  effect  only  from 
its  being  an  exercise  of  the  war  power,  as 
soon  as  the  war  ceased  it  would  be  inopera- 
tive for  the  future.  It  would  be  held  to  apply 
only  to  such  slaves  as  had  come  under  its 
operation  while  it  was  in  active  exercise.  This 
was  his  individual  opinion,  but  the  courts  might 
decide  the  other  way,  and  hold  that  it  effect- 
ually emancipated  all  the  slaves  in  the  States 
to  which  it  applied  at  the  time.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  should  leave  it  to  the  courts 
to  decide.  He  never  would  change  or  modify 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  in  the  slightest 
particular." 

At  another  point  in  the  conversation  "  He 
said  it  was  not  his  intention  in  the  beginning 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  that  he 
never  would  have  done  it  if  he  had  not  been 
compelled  by  necessity  to  do  it  to  maintain 
the  Union;  that  the  subject  presented  many 
difficult  and  perplexing  questions  to  him  ;  that 
he  had  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  had  re- 
sorted to  this  measure  only  when  driven  to 
it  by  public  necessity ;  that  he  had  been  in 
favor  of  the  General  Go\-ernment  prohibiting 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but 
did  not  think  that  that  Government  possessed 
power  over  the  subject  in  the  States,  except 
as  a  war  measure;  and  that  he  had  always 
himself  been  in  favor  of  emancipation,  but  not 
immediate  emancipation,  even  by  the  States. 
Many  evils  attending  this  appeared  to  him." 

Recurring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, "  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  be  taxed  to  remunerate  the  South- 


1  Campbell  in  "  Southern   Magazine,"  December, 
1874,  p.  191. 

2  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"'  Vol.    II., 
pp.  609,  612,  and  617. 

3  Campbell  in   "  Southern  Magazine,"   December, 
1874,  p.  192. 
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era  people  for  their  slaves.  He  believed  the 
people  of  the  North  were  as  responsible  for 
slaver)-  as  the  people  of  the  South  ;  and  if  the 
war  should  then  cease,  with  the  voluntary  ab- 
olition of  slavery  by  the  States,  he  should  be 
in  favor,  individually,  of  the  Government  pay- 
ing a  fair  indemnity  for  the  loss  to  the  owners. 
He  said  he  believed  diis  feeling  had  an  exten- 
sive existence  at  the  North.  He  knew  some 
who  were  in  la\or  of  an  appropriation  as  high 
as  four  hundred  miUions  of  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  could  mention  persons,  said  he,  whose 
names  would  astonish  you,  who  are  willing  to 
do  this  if  the  war  shall  now  cease  without  fur- 
ther expense,  and  with  the  abolition  of  slavery 
as  stated.  But  on  this  subject,  he  said,  he  could 
give  no  assurance  —  enter  into  no  stipulation. 
He  barely  expressed  his  own  feelings  and 
views,  and  what  he  believed  to  be  the  ^•iews 
of  odiers  upon  the  subject." 

IV.  The  Division  of  Virginia. —  "Mr. 
Lincoln  said  he  could  only  give  an  individual 
opinion,  which  was,  that  Western  Virginia 
would  be  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a 
separate  State  in  the  Union." 

V.  The  XIHth  Amendment. —  Mr,  Sew- 
ard brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commissioners 
one  topic  which  to  them  was  new;  namely,  that 
only  a  few  days  before,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
Congress  had  passed  the  XIHth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three- fourths  of  the  States,  would  effect  an 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
entire  Union.  The  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers represent  Mr.  Seward  as  saying  that  if  the 
South  would  submit  and  agree  to  immediate 
restoration,  the  restored  States  might  yet  defeat 
the  ratification  of  this  amendment,  intimating 
that  Congress  had  passed  it  "  under  the  pre- 
dominance of  revolutionarj'^  passion,"  which 
would  abate  on  the  cessation  of  the  war.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Seward  stated 
the  case  as  strongly  as  the  commissioners  inti- 
mate, since  he  himself,  like  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  entire  cabinet,  had  favored  the  measure. 
It  is  probable  that  the  commissioners  allowed 
their  own  feelings  and  wishes  to  color  too 
strongly  the  hypothesis  he  stated,  and  to  inter- 
pret as  a  probability  what  he  mentioned  as  only 
among  the  possible  events  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  what  he  said  upon 
these  various  propositions  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
always  extremely  careful  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  he  was  under  the  Constitution 
authorized  to  do  as  Executive,  and  what  would 
devolve  upon  coordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  their  own  powers  and  limitations. 
With  the  utmost  circumspection  lie  pointed  out 
the  distinctions  between  his  personal  ojjinions 
and  wishes  and  his  official  authority.  More  es- 
pecially, however,  did  he  repeat  and  emphasize 


the  declaration  that  he  would  do  none  of  the 
things  mentioned  or  promised  without  a  pre- 
vious pledge  of  reunion  and  cessation  of  resist- 
ance. "  Even  in  case  the  Confederate  States 
should  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  return  to 
the  Union,"  says  Mr.  Stephens's  narrative,  "  he 
persisted  in  asserting  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  upon  this  subject  [recon- 
struction], or  upon  any  other  matters  of  that 
sort,  with  parties  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Hunter  interposed,  and  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  Executive  entering 
into  agreements  with  persons  in  arms  against  the 
acknowledged  rightful  public  authority  referred 
to  repeated  instances  of  this  character  between 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  the  people  in  arms 
against  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  to  this  said : 
"  I  do  not  profess  to  be  posted  in  history.  On 
all  such  matters  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Seward. 
All  I  distinctly  recollect  about  the  case  of 
Charles  I.  is  that  he  lost  his  head."  The 
pertinent  retort  reduced  Mr.  Hunter  to  his  last 
rhetorical  resource  —  a  wail  of  protest,  in  the 
very  worst  tone  of  sectional  egotism,  that  the 
Confederate  States  and  their  people  were  by 
these  terms  forced  to  unconditional  surrender 
and  submission.  To  this  Mr.  Seward  replied 
with  patience  and  dignity  "  That  no  words 
like  unconditional  submission  had  been  used, 
or  any  importing  or  justly  implying  degrada- 
tion, or  humiliation  even,  to  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States.  .  .  .  Nor  did  he  think 
that  in  yielding  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  guarantees  and  securities  for  personal 
and  political  rights,  as  they  might  be  declared 
to  be  by  the  courts,  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  unconditional  submission  to  con- 
querors, or  as  having  anything  humiliating  in 
it.  The  Southern  people  and  the  Southern 
States  would  be  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  their  rights  secured 
thereby,  in  the  same  way,  and  through  the 
same  instrumentalities,  as  the  similar  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  other  States  were." 

The  reader  will  recall  that  in  his  last  annual 
message  President  Lincoln  declared  his  belief, 
based  "on  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evi- 
dence accessible,"  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  Jefferson  Davis,  but  that  the 
prospect  would  be  better  with  his  followers. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  evidently  gone  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe in  hope  of  making  some  direct  impres- 
sion upon  Stephens  and  Hunter,  whom  Grant 
represented  as  having  such  good  intentions 
"  to  restore  i)eace  and  union."  He  did  not  neg- 
lect to  try  this  joint  of  the  rebel  commission- 
ers' armor.  Seizing  the  proper  opportunity, 
he  pressed  upon  Stephens  the  suggestion  of 
separate  State  action  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.    Addressing  him,  he  said  : 
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If  I  resided  in  Georgia,  with  my  present  senti- 
ments, I  '11  tell  you  what  1  would  do  if  1  were  in 
your  place.  1  would  go  home  and  get  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  call  the  legislature  together,  and  get 
them  to  recall  all  the  State  troops  Irom  the  war; 
elect  senators  and  members  to  Congress,  and  ratify 
this  constitutional  amendment  prospectively,  so  as 
to  take  effect  —  say  in  five  years.  Such  a  ratification 
would  be  valid,  in  my  opinion.  1  have  looked  into 
the  subject,  and  think  such  a  prospective  ratification 
would  be  valid.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
of  your  people  before  the  war,  they  must  be  con- 
vinced now  that  slavery  is  doomed.  It  cannot  last 
long  in  any  event,  and  the  best  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  your  public  men  to  pursue  would  be  to 
adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  of  immediate  emancipation.  This  would 
be  my  course,  if  I  were  in  your  place. 

The  salutary  advice  was  wasted.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  a  very  incarnation  of  poHtical  para- 
doxes. Perhaps  in  all  the  South  there  was  not 
another  man  whose  personal  desires  were  so 
moderate  and  correct,  and  whose  political 
theories  were  so  radical  and  wrong.  At  the 
beginning  he  had  opposed  secession  as  pre- 
mature and  foolish,  war  as  desperate  and  ruin- 
ous; yet,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  had 
followed  his  "corner-stone"  theory  of  slavery 
and  his  "  supremacy  "  theory  of  States  rights  to 
the  war  and  the  ruin  he  foretold.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  four  years'  experiment,  he  still  clung 
obstinately  to  his  new  theory  of  secession  as  a 
"continental  regulator,"  and  the  vain  hope 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  yet  adopt  it.  When 
at  last  the  parties  were  separating,  with  friendly 
handshakings,  he  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to  recon- 
sider the  plan  of  an  armistice  on  the  basis  of 
a  Mexican  expedition.  "Well,  Stephens,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  will  reconsider  it ;  but  I 
do  not  think  my  mind  will  change."  And  so 
ended  the  Hampton  Roads  conference.^ 

The  commissioners  returned  to  Richmond 
in  great  disappointment,  and  communicated 
the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
whose  chagrin  was  as  great  as  their  own.  They 
had  all  caught  eagerly  at  the  hope  that  this 
negotiation  would  somehow  extricate  them 
from  the  dilemmas  and  dangers  whose  crush- 
ing portent  they  realized,  but  had  no  power  to 

1  Stephens,  "  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
pp.  6 1 0-6 1 S. 

2  Campbell,  "  Recollections,"  etc.    Pamphlet. 

3  Stephens,  "War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  II., 
pp.  224-226. 

^  This  meeting  at  the  African  Church  was  supple- 
mented, a  few  days  later,  by  a  grand  concerted  effort  at 
public  speech-making  at  different  places  in  Richmond, 
intended  to  electrify  the  South.  Pollard,  the  South- 
ern historian,  thus  describes  it :  "  All  business  was  sus- 
pended in  Richmond;  at  high  noon  processions  were 
formed  to  tlie  different  places  of  meeting  ;  and  no  less 
than  twenty  different  orators,  composed  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  in  Congress  and  the  cabinet,  and  the 
most  eloquent  divines  of  Richmond,  took  their  stands 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  churches  and  the  the- 


avert  except  by  surrender ;  and  now,  when  this 
last  hope  failed  them,  they  were  doubly  cast 
down.  Campbell  says  he  "  favored  negotia- 
tions for  peace  "  ^  —  doubtless  meaning  by  this 
language  that  he  advocated  the  acceptance  of 
the  proffered  terms.  Stephens  yet  believed  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  tempted  by  the  Mexi- 
can scheme  and  would  reconsider  his  decision. 
He  therefore  advised  that  the  results  of  the 
meeting  should  be  kept  secret;  and  when 
the  other  commissioners  and  Davis  refused 
to  follow  this  advice,  he  gave  up  the  Confed- 
erate cause  as  hopeless,  withdrew  from  Rich- 
mond, abandoned  the  rebellion,  and  went 
into  retirement.^  His  signature  to  the  brief 
public  report  of  the  commissioners  stating 
the  result  of  the  Hampton  Roads  conference 
was  his  last  participation  in  the  ill-starred 
enterprise. 

Davis  took  the  only  course  open  to  him  after 
refusing  the  honorable  peace  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  tendered.  He  transmitted  the  com- 
missioners' report  to  the  rebel  Congress  with  a 
brief  and  dry  message,  stating  that  the  enemy 
refused  any  terms  except  those  the  conqueror 
may  grant;  and  then  arranged  as  vigorous 
an  effort  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  once 
more  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart."  A  pubhc 
meeting  was  called,  and  on  the  evening  of 
February  6  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  made 
speeches  at  the  African  Church,^  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  meager  reports  that  were  printed, 
were  as  denunciatory  and  bellicose  as  the  bitter- 
est Confederate  could  have  wished.  Davis, 
particularly,  is  represented  to  have  excelled 
himself  in  that  lurid  flow  of  partisan  passion 
and  vaunting  prophecy  which  he  so  effect- 
ively used  upon  Southern  listeners  for  many 
years.  "  Sooner  than  we  should  ever  be  united 
again,"  he  said,  "  he  would  be  willing  to  yield 
up  ever}thing  he  had  on  earth  —  if  it  were  pos- 
sible he  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  Hves"; 
and  further  announced  his  confidence  that  they 
would  yet  "  compel  the  Yankees,  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  to  petition  us  for  peace  on  our 
own  terms."  5  He  denounced  President  Lin- 
coln as  "  His  Majesty  Abraham  the  First," 
and  said  "  before  the  campaign  was  over  he 

aters,  and  swelled  the  eloquence  of  tliis  last  grand  ap- 
peal to  the  people  and  armies  of  the  South.  ...  It 
was  an  extraordinary  day  in  Richmond  ;  vast  crowds 
huddled  around  the  stands  of  the  speakers  or  lined  the 
streets ;  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  efforts  of  the 
orator  and  the  responses  of  his  audience.  It  appeared 
indeed  that  the  blood  of  the  people  had  again  been 
kindled.  But  it  was  only  the  sickly  glare  of  an  expir- 
ing flame;  there  was  no  steadiness  in  the  excitement ; 
there  was  no  virtue  in  the  huzzas;  the  insjiiration 
ended  with  the  voices  and  ceremonies  that  invoked  it; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  s])irit  of  the  people  of  the 
Confederacy  was  too  weak,  too  much  broken,  to  react 
witli  effect  or  assume  the  position  of  erect  and  desperate 
defiance."  [Pollard,  "The  Lost  Cause,"  pp.  684,  685.] 
5  "  Richmond  Dispatch,"  Feb.  7,  1865. 
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and  Seward  might  find  '  they  had  been  speak- 
ing to  their  masters.'  "^ 

This  extravagance  of  impotent  anger,  this 
rage  of  baffled  ambition,  would  seem  merely 
pitiably  grotesque  were  it  not  rendered  ghastly 
by  the  reflection  that  it  Avas  the  signal  which 
carried  many  additional  thousands  of  brave 
soldiers  to  bloody  graves  in  continuing  a  palpa- 
bly hopeless  military  struggle. 

THE    XIIITH    AMENDMENT. 

We  have  enumerated  with  some  detail  the 
series  of  radical  antislavery  measures  enacted 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress, which  ended  July  17,  1862  —  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  national  Terri- 
tories; the  practical  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law ;  and  the  sweeping  measures  of  confiscation 
which  in  diflferent  forms  decreed  forfeiture  of 
slave  property  for  the  crimes  of  treason  and 
rebellion.  When  this  wholesale  legislation  was 
supplemented  by  the  President's  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  September  22, 

1862,  and  his  final  edict  of  freedom  of  Jan- 
uar}'  I,  1863,  the  institution  had  clearly  re- 
ceived its  coup  de  grace  in  all  except  the  loyal 
border  States.  Consequently  the  third  session 
of  the  Thirt)^-seventh  Congress  ending  March 
4,  1863,  occupied  itself  with  this  phase  of  the 
slaver)-  question  only  to  the  extent  of  an  eflbrt 
to  put  into  operation  the  President's  plan  of 
compensated  abolishment.  That  effort  took 
practical  shape  in  a  bill  to  give  the  State  of 
Missouri  fifteen  millions  on  condition  that  she 
would  emancipate  her  slaves  ;  but  the  propo- 
sition failed,  largely  through  the  opposition  of 
a  few  conservative  members  from  Missouri,  and 
the  session  adjourned  without  having  by  its 
legislation  advanced  the  destruction  of  slavery. 

When  Congress  met  again  in   December, 

1863,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Schuy- 
ler Colfax  of  Indiana  as  Speaker,  the  whole  sit- 
uation had  undergone  further  change.  The 
Union  arms  had  been  triumphant —  Gettysburg 
had  been  won  and  Vicksburg  had  capitulated; 
Lincoln's  edict  of  freedom  had  become  an 
accepted  fact;  fifty  regiments  of  negro  soldiers 
carried  bayonets  in  the  Union  armies ;  Val- 
landigham  had  been  beaten  for  governor  in 
Ohio  by  a  hundred  thousand  majority ;  the 
draft  had  been  successfully  enforced  in  every 
district  of  every  loyal  State  in  the  Union. 
Under  these  brightening  prospects,  military  and 
political,  the  more  progressive  sijirits  in  Con- 

1  Jones,  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  II.,  p. 
411. 

2  Message,  Dec.  8,  1863. 

3  Carpenter  in  Raymon'l,  "Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,"' p.   752. 


gress  took  up  anew  the  suspended  battle  with 
slavery  which  the  institution  had  itself  invited 
by  its  unprovoked  assault  on  the  life  of  the 
Government. 

The  President's  reference  to  the  subject  in 
his  annual  message  Avas  very  brief : 

The  movements  [said  hej  by  State  action  for 
emancipation  in  several  of  the  States  not  included 
in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of 
profound  gratulation.  And  while  I  do  not  repeat 
in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly  urged 
upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  re- 
main unchanged  ;  and  1  trust  that  Congress  will 
omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  important 
steps  to  a  great  consummation. 2 

His  language  had  reference  to  Maryland, 
Avhere  during  the  autumn  of  1863  the  question 
of  emancipation  had  been  actively  discussed 
by  political  parties,  and  where  at  the  election 
of  November  4,  1863,  a  legislature  had  been 
chosen  containing  a  considerable  majority 
pledged  to  emancipation. 

More  especially  did  it  refer  to  Missouri, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  fifteen- 
million  compensation  bill  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, a  State  convention  had  actually  passed 
an  ordinance  of  emancipation,  though  with 
such  limitations  as  rendered  it  unacceptable 
to  the  more  advanced  public  opinion  of  the 
State.  Prudence  Avas  the  very  essence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  statesmanship,  and  he  doubtless  felt 
it  Avas  not  safe  for  the  Executive  to  venture 
farther  at  that  time.  "  We  are  like  Avhalers,"  he 
said  to  Governor  Morgan  one  day,  "Avho  have 
been  on  a  long  chase  :  we  have  at  last  got  the 
harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  Ave  must  noAv 
look  hoAv  Ave  steer,  or  Avith  one  'flop'  of  his  tail 
he  Avill  yet  send  us  all  into  eternity."  ^ 

Senators  and  members  of  the  House,  espe- 
cially those  representing  antislavery  States  or 
districts,  did  not  need  to  be  so  circumspect. 
It  Avas  doubtless  with  this  consciousness  that 
J.  M.  Ashley,  a  Republican  representative  from 
Ohio,  and  James  F.  Wilson,  a  Repubhcan  rep- 
resentative from  Iowa,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863, —  that  being  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  the  House  Avas  organized, — introduced, 
the  former  a  bill  and  the  latter  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  propose  to  the  several  States  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  United  States.  Both  the  propo- 
sitions Avere  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  Avhich  Mr.  Wilson  Avas  chairman  ; 
but  before  he  made  any  report  on  the  subject  it 
had  been  brought  before  the  Senate,  Avhere  its 
discussion  attracted  marked  public  attention. 

Senator  John  B.  Henderson,  who  Avith  rare 
courage  and  skill  had,  as  a  progressive  con- 
servative, made  himself  one  of  the  leading 
champions  of  Missouri  emancipation,  on  the 
nth   of  January,  1864,  introduced  into  the 
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Senate  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  slavery  shall  not 
exist  in  the  United  States.^  It  is  not  probable 
that  either  he  or  the  Senate  saw  any  near  hope 
of  success  in  such  a  measure.  The  resolution 
went  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, where  it  caused  some  discussion,  but  ap- 
parently without  being  treated  as  a  matter  of 
pressing  importance.  Nearly  a  month  had 
elapsed  when  Mr.  Sumner  also  introduced  a 
joint  resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  that 
"  Everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  each  State  or  Territory  thereof, 
all  persons  are  equal  before  the  law,  so  that 
no  person  can  hold  another  as  a  slave."-  He 
asked  its  reference  to  the  select  committee  on 
slavery,  of  which  he  was  chairman ;  but  sev- 
eral senators  argued  that  such  an  amendment 
properly  belonged  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  in  this  reference  Mr.  Sumner 
finally  acquiesced.  It  is  possible  that  this 
slight  and  courteously  worded  rivalry  between 
the  two  committees  induced  earlier  action  than 
would  otherwise  have  happened,  for  two  days 
later  —  February  10  —  Mr.  Trumbull,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  back 
a  substitute  in  the  following  language,  differing 
from  the  phraseology  of  both  Mr.  Sumner  and 
Mr.  Henderson  : 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Sect.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. ^ 

Even  after  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  this  report  had  adopted  the  measure,  it 
was  evidently  thought  to  be  merely  in  an  ex- 
perimental or  trial  stage,  for  more  than  six 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  Senate  again  took  it 
up  for  action.  On  the  28th  of  March,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Trumbull  formally  opened  debate 
upon  it  in  an  elaborate  speech.  The  discus- 
sion was  continued  from  time  to  time  until 
April  8.  As  the  Republicans  had  almost  unan- 
imous control  of  the  Senate,  their  speeches, 
though  able  and  eloquent,  seemed  perfunctory 
and  devoted  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  Those 
which  attracted  most  attention  were  the  ar- 
guments of  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  Henderson  of  Missouri, —  senators 
representing  slave  States, —  advocating  the 
amendment.    Senator  Sumner,  whose  pride  of 


erudition  amounted  almost  to  vanity,  pleaded 
earnestly  for  his  phrase,  "  All  persons  are  equal 
before  the  law,"  copied  from  the  Constitution 
of  revolutionary  France.  But  Mr.  Howard  of 
Michigan,  one  of  the  soundest  lawyers  and 
clearest  thinkers  of  the  Senate,  pointed  out 
the  inapplicability  of  the  words,  and  declared 
it  safer  to  follow  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  with 
its  historical  associations  and  its  well-adjudi- 
cated meaning. 

There  was,  of  course,  from  the  first  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Senate  would  pass  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  political  classifica- 
tion of  that  body  being  thirty-six  Republicans, 
five  Conditional  Unionists,  and  nine  Demo- 
crats. Not  only  was  the  whole  Republican 
strength,  thirty-six  votes,  cast  in  its  favor,  but 
two  Democrats, —  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land and  James  W.  Nesmith  of  Oregon, — 
with  a  political  wisdom  far  in  advance  of  their 
party,  also  voted  for  it,  giving  more  than  the 
two-thirds  required  by  the  Constitution. 

When,  however,  the  joint  resolution  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  was  such 
a  formidable  party  strength  arrayed  against  it 
as  to  foreshadow  its  failure.  The  party  classi- 
fication of  the  House  stood  one  hundred  and 
two  Republicans,  seventy-five  Democrats,  and 
nine  from  the  border  States,  leaving  but  little 
chance  of  obtaining  the  required  two-thirds  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  Nevertheless  there  was 
sufficient  Republican  strength  to  secure  its  dis- 
cussion; and  when  it  came  up  on  the  31st  of 
May  the  first  vote  showed  seventy-six  to  fifty- 
five  against  rejecting  the  joint  resolution. 

We  may  infer  that  the  conviction  of  the 
present  hopelessness  of  the  measure  greatly 
shortened  the  debate  upon  it.  The  question 
occupied  the  House  only  on  three  different 
days  —  the  31st  of  May,  when  it  was  taken  up, 
and  the  14th  and  15th  of  June.  The  speeches 
in  opposition  all  came  from  Democrats ;  the 
speeches  in  its  favor  all  came  from  Republi- 
cans, except  one.  From  its  adoption  the  former 
predicted  the  direst  evils  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Repubhc ;  the  latter  the  most  benefi- 
cial results  in  the  restoration  of  the  country 
to  peace  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  high  destiny 
intended  for  it  by  its  founders.  Upon  the  final 
question  of  its  passage  the  vote  stood :  yeas, 
ninety-three;  nays,  sixty-five;  absent  or  not  vot- 
ing, twenty-three.  Of  those  voting  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  eighty-seven  were  Republicans 
and  four  were  Democrats.'*  Those  voting 
against  it  were  all  Democrats.  The  resolution, 
not    having   secured  a  two-thirds    vote,  was 


1  Henry  Wilson,  "  Antislavery  Measures  in  Con- 
gress," p.  251. 
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were  Moses  Y.  Odell  and  John  A.  Griswold  of 
New  York,  Joseph  Baily  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ezra 
Wheeler  of  Wisconsin,  the  latter  having  also  made 
the  only  speech  in  its  favor  from  the  Democratic 
side. 
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thus  lost ;  seeing  which  Mr.  Ashley,  Republi- 
can, who  had  the  measure  in  charge,  changed 
his  vote  so  that  he  might,  if  occasion  arose, 
mv^ve  its  reconsideration. 

The  ever-vigilant  public  opinion  of  the  loyal 
States,  intensified  by  the  burdens  and  atLxieties 
of  the  war,  took  up  this  far-reaching  question 
of  abolishing  slavery  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment with  an  interest  fully  as  deep  as  that  mani- 
fested by  Congress.  Before  the  joint  resolution 
had  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
issue  was  aheady  ti-ansferred  to  discussion  and 
prospective  decision  in  a  new  forum. 

When  on  the  7th  of  Tune,  1S64,  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  met  in  Balti- 
more, the  two  most  vital  thoughts  which 
animated  its  members  were  the  renomination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  success  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  first  was  recognized 
as  a  popular  decision  needing  only  the  formal- 
ity of  an  announcement  by  the  convention; 
and  the  full  emphasis  of  speech  and  resolution 
was  therefore  centered  on  the  latter,  as  the 
dominant  and  aggressive  reform  upon  which 
the  party  would  stake  its  political  fortunes  in 
the  coming  campaign. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  evidences 
of  President  Lincoln's  political  sagacity  and 
poUtical  courage  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
supplied  the  spark  that  fired  this  train  of  pop- 
ular action.  The  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Independent,"  who  attended  the  convention, 
and  who  \\ith  others  visited  Mr.  Lincoln  "Im- 
mediately after  the  nomination,  printed  the 
following  in  his  paper  of  June  16, 1864:  "When 
one  of  us  mentioned  the  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  convention,  after  Senator  E.  D.  Morgan's 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  abolish- 
ing slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  said, '  It  was  I 
who  suggested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  should 
put  that  idea  into  his  opening  speech.'  "  The 
declaration  of  Morgan,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  as 
such  called  the  convention  to  order,  immedi- 
ately found  an  echo  in  the  speech  of  the  tempo- 
rary chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge. The  indorsement  of  the  principle  by  the 
eminent  Kentucky  divine,  not  on  the  ground  of 
party,  but  on  the  high  philosophy  of  true  univer- 
sal government  ancl  of  genuine  Christian  relig- 
ion, gave  the  announcement  an  interest  and 
significance  accorrled  to  few  planks  in  party 
platforms.  Permanent  chairman  1  )cnnison  reaf- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  Morgan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and  the  thunderousapj^lauseof  the  whole 
convention  greeted  the  formal  proclamation  of 
the  new  dogma  of  political  faith  in  the  third 
resolution  of  the  platform  : 

Resolved,  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now 
constitutes  the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it 
must  be  always  and  everywhere  hostile  to  the  prin- 


ciples of  republican  government,  justice  and  the 
national  safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extir- 
pation from  the  soil  of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  while 
we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations 
by  which  the  Government  in  its  own  defense  has 
aimed  a  death  Mow  at  this  gigantic  evil,  we  are  in 
favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people,  in  conform- 
iiywith  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever 
prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  related  elsewhere  how  upon  this 
and  the  other  declarations  of  the  platform  the 
Republican  party  went  to  battle  and  gained  an 
overwhelming  victory — a  popular  majority  of 
411,281,  an  electoral  majority  of  191,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  138  Unionists  to 
35  Democrats.  In  view  of  this  result  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  take  up  the  question  with  con- 
fidence among  his  official  recommendations; 
and  in  the  annual  message  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1864,  he  urged  upon  the  members  whose  terms 
were  about  to  expire  the  propriety  of  at  once 
carrying  into  effect  the  clearly  expressed  pop- 
ular will.    Said  he : 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  through- 
out the  United  States,  paised  the  Senate,  but  failed, 
for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  the  present  is  the  same 
Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  members,  and  with- 
out questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those 
who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend 
the  reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  measure  at 
the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  question 
is  not  changed  ;  but  an  intervening  election  shows, 
almost  certainly,  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass 
the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Hence  there  is  only 
a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action.  And  as 
it  is  to  so  go  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that 
the  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
election  has  imposed  a  duty  on  members  to  change 
their  views  or  their  votes  any  further  than,  as  an 
additional  element  to  be  considered,  their  judgment 
may  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people, 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  upon  the  question. 
In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very 
desirable  —  almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  ap- 
proach to  unanimity  is  attainable  unless  some 
deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
simply  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  In 
this  case  the  common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  ;  and,  among  the  means  to  secure  that  end, 
such  will,  throu^di  the  election,  is  most  clearly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment. 1 

On  the  15th  of  December  Mr.  Ashley  gave 
notice  that  he  would  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1865,  call  up  the  constitutional  amendment 
for  reconsideration ;  '^  and  accordingly  on  the 

1  Lincoln,  Annual  Messa^^e,  Dec.  6,  1864. 
'■i  "Globe,  Dec.  15,  1864,  p.  53. 
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day  appointed  he  opened  the  new  debate  upon 
it  in  an  earnest  speech.  General  discussion 
followed  from  time  to  time,  occupying  perhaps 
half  the  days  of  the  month  of  January.  As  at 
the  previous  session,  the  Republicans  all  fa- 
vored, while  the  Democrats  mainly  opposed  it, 
but  the  important  exceptions  among  the  latter 
showed  what  immense  gains  the  proposition 
had  made  in  popular  opinion  and  in  congres- 
sional willingness  to  recognize  and  embody 
it.  The  logic  of  events  had  become  more  pow- 
erful than  party  creed  or  strategy.  For  fifteen 
years  the  Democratic  party  had  stood  as  sen- 
tinel and  bulwark  to  slavery ;  and  yet,  despite 
its  alliance  and  championship,  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution was  being  consumed  like  dry  leaves 
in  the  fire  of  war.  For  a  whole  decade  it  had 
been  defeated  in  every  great  contest  of  con- 
gressional debate  and  legislation.  It  had  with- 
ered in  popular  elections,  been  paralyzed  by 
confiscation  laws,crushed  by  Executive  decrees, 
trampled  upon  by  marching  Union  armies. 
More  notable  than  all,  the  agony  of  dissolution 
had  come  upon  it  in  its  final  stronghold — the 
constitutions  of  the  slave  States.  Local  pub- 
lic opinion  had  throttled  it  in  West  Virginia,  in 
Missouri,  in  Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  change  was  upon 
Tennessee,  and  even  showing  itself  in  Ken- 
tucky. Here  was  a  great  revolution  of  ideas, 
a  mighty  sweep  of  sentiment,  which  could  not 
be  explained  away  by  the  stale  charge  of  sec- 
tional fanaticism,  or  by  alleging  technical  irreg- 
ularities of  political  procedure.  Here  was  a 
mighty  flood  of  public  opinion,  overleaping  old 
barriers  and  rushing  into  new  channels.  The 
Democratic  party  did  not  and  coul4  not  shut 
its  eyes  to  the  accomplished  facts.  "  In  my 
judgment,"  said  Mr.  Holman  of  Indiana,  "  the 
fate  of  slavery  is  sealed.  It  dies  by  the  rebel- 
lious hand  of  its  votaries,  untouched  by  the 
law.  Its  fate  is  determined  by  the  war ;  by  the 
measures  of  the  war ;  by  the  results  of  the  war. 
These,  sir,  must  determine  it,  even  if  the  Consti- 
tution were  amended."  ^  He  opposed  the 
amendment,  he  declared,  simply  because  it  was 
unnecessary.  Though  few  other  Democrats 
were  so  frank,  all  their  speeches  were  weighed 
down  by  the  same  consciousness  of  a  losing 
fight,  a  hopeless  cause.  The  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  and  lately  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Pendleton, 
opposed  the  amendment,  as  he  had  done  at  the 
previous  session,  by  asserting  that  three-fourths 
of  the  States  did  not  possess  constitutional 
power  to  pass  it,  this  being — if  the  paradox  be 
excused  —  at  the  same  time  the  weakest  and  the 
strongest  argument :  weakest,  because  the  Con- 
stitution in  terms  contradicted  the  assertion ; 
strongest,  because  under  the  circumstances 
nothing  less  than  unconstitutionality  could  jus- 


tify opposition.  But  while  the  Democrats  as  a 
party  thus  persisted  in  a  false  attitude,  more  pro- 
gressive members  had  the  courage  to  take  in- 
dependent and  wiser  action.  Not  only  did  the 
four  Democrats — Moses  F.  Odell  and  John 
A.  Griswold,  of  New  York;  Joseph  Eaily,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  Ezra  Wheeler,  of  Wiscon- 
sin—  who  supported  the  amendment  at  the 
first  session  again  record  their  votes  in  its  favor, 
but  they  were  now  joined  by  thirteen  others 
of  their  party  associates,  namely:  Augustus  C. 
Baldwin,  of  Michigan ;  Alexander  H.  Coffroth 
and  Archibald  McAllister,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
James  E.  English,  of  Connecticut ;  John  Gan- 
son,  Anson  Herrick,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  Will- 
iam Radford,  and  John  B.  Steele,  of  New 
York ;  Wells  A.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio  ;  Austin  A. 
King  and  James  S.  Rollins,  of  Missouri ;  and 
George  H.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky;  and  by  their 
help  the  favorable  two-thirds  vote  was  secured. 
But  special  credit  for  the  result  must  not  be 
accorded  to  these  alone.  Even  more  than  of 
Northern  Democrats  must  be  recognized  the 
courage  and  progressive  liberality  of  members 
from  the  border  slave  States  —  one  from  Dela- 
ware, four  from  Maryland,  three  from  West 
Virginia,  four  from  Kentucky,  and  seven  from 
Missouri,  whose  speeches  and  votes  aided  the 
consummation  of  the  great  act ;  and,  finally, 
something  is  due  to  those  Democrats,  eight 
in  number,  who  were  absent  without  pairs, 
and  thus,  perhaps  not  altogether  by  accident, 
reduced  somewhat  the  two- thirds  vote  neces- 
sary to  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mingled  with  these  influences  of  a  public 
and  moral  nature  it  is  not  unlikely  that  others 
of  more  selfish  interest,  operating  both  for  and 
against  the  amendment,  were  not  entirely  want- 
ing. One,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House, 
writes : 

The  success  of  the  measure  had  been  considered 
very  doubtful,  and  depended  upon  certain  negotia- 
tions the  result  of  which  was  not  fully  assured,  and 
the  particulars  of  which  never  reached  the  public. 2 

So  also  one  of  the  President's  secretaries 
wrote  on  the  i8th  of  January: 

I  went  to  the  President  this  afternoon  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Ashley,  on  a  matter  connecting  it- 
self with  the  pending  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  interest 
promised  Mr.  Ashley  that  if  he  would  help  postpone 
the  Raritan  railroad  bill  over  this  session  they 
would  in  return  make  the  New  Jersey  Democrats 
help  about  the  amendment,  either  by  their  votes  or 
absence.  Sumner  being  the  Senate  champion  of 
the  Raritan  bill,  Ashley  went  to  him  to  ask  him  to 
drop  it  for  this  session.  Sumner,  however,  showed 
reluctance  to  adopt  Mr.  Ashley's  suggestion,  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  amendment  would  pass  anyhow, 

1  "Globe,"  Jan.  11,  1865,  p.  219.' 

2  George  W.  Julian,"  Political  Recollections,"  p.  250. 
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etc.  Ashley  thought  he  discerned  in  Sumner's  man- 
ner two  reasons:  (1)  That  if  the  present  Senate 
resolution  were  not  adopted  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
would  send  them  another  in  which  they  would  most 
likely  adopt  Sumner's  own  phraseology  and  thereby 
gratify  his  ambition;  and  (2)  that  Sumner  thinks 
the  defeat  of  the  Cimden  and  Amboy  monopoly 
would  establish  a  principle  by  legislative  enactment 
which  would  effectually  crush  out  the  last  lintrering 
relics  of  the  States  rights  dogma.  Ashley  therefore 
desired  the  President  to  send  for  Sumner,  and  urge 
him  to  be  practical  and  secure  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Ashley. 
I  stated  these  points  to  the  President,  who  replied  at 
once:  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  these 
matters.  While  Mr.  Sumner  is  very  cordial  with 
me,  he  is  making  his  history  in  an  issue  with  me 
on  this  very  point.  He  hopes  to  succeed  in  beat- 
ing the  President  so  as  to  change  this  Government 
from  its  original  form  and  make  it  a  strong  central- 
ized power."'  Then  calling  Mr.  Ashley  into  the 
room,  the  President  said  to  him,  "  I  think  1  under- 
stand Mr.  Sumner;  and  I  think  he  would  be  all 
the  more  resolute  in  his  persistence  on  the  points 
which  Mr.  Nicolay  has  mentioned  to  me  if  he 
supposed  I  were  at  all  watching  his  course  on  this 
matter."! 

The  issue  was  decided  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  31st  of  January,  1865.  The  scene  was  one 
of  unusual  interest.  The  galleries  were  filled  to 
overflowing;  the  members  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  unconcealed  solicitude.  "  Up 
to  noon,"  said  a  contemporaneous  formal  re- 
port, "  the  pro-slavery  party  are  said  to  have 
been  confident  of  defeating  the  amendment,  and 
after  that  time  had  passed,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the  measure  said, '  'T  is  the 
toss  of  a  copper.'  "  ^  There  were  the  usual  pleas 
for  postponement  and  for  permission  to  ofter 
amendments  or  substitutes,  but  at  four  o'clock 
the  House  came  to  a  final  vote,  and  the  roll- 
call  showed,  yeas,  119;  nays,  56;  not  voting,  8. 
Scattering  murmurs  of  applause  had  followed 
the  announcement  of  affirmative  votes  from 
several  of  the  Democratic  members.  This  was 
renewed  when  by  direction  of  the  Speaker  the 
clerk  called  his  name  and  he  voted  aye.  But 
when  the  .Speaker  finally  announced,  "The 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  joint  resolution 
is  pas.sed,"  "  the  announcement  "  —  so  con- 
tinues the  official  report  printed  in  the  "  Globe  " 
— "  was  received  by  the  House  and  by  the  spec- 
tators with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  The 
members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House 
instantly  sprung  to  their  feet,  and,  regardless 
of  parliamentary  rules,  applauded  with  cheers 
anri  clapping  of  hands.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  male  spectators  in    the  gal- 

1  J.  G.  N.,  "  Personal  Memoranda."    MS. 

2  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York.    Pamphlet. 

8  "Globe,"  Jan.  31,  1865,  p.   531. 


leries,  which  were  crowded  to  excess,  who 
waved  their  hats  and  cheered  loud  and  long, 
while  the  ladies,  hundreds  of  whom  were 
present,  rose  in  their  seats  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  participating  in  and  adding  to 
the  general  excitement  and  intense  interest  of 
the  scene.  This  lasted  for  several  minutes."  ^ 
"  In  honor  of  this  immortal  and  sublime  event," 
cried  Mr.  IngersoU  of  Illinois,  "  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn,"  and  against  the 
objection  of  a  Maryland  Democrat  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  A  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  soon  made  the  occasion 
the  subject  of  comment  and  congratulation 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  night 
a  considerable  procession  marched  with  music 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  to  carry  popular 
greetings  to  the  President.  In  response  to  their 
calls,  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at  a  window  and 
made  a  brief  speech,  of  Avhich  only  an  abstract 
report  was  preserved,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less important  as-showing  the  searching  analysis 
of  cause  and  effect  which  this  question  had 
undergone  in  his  mind,  the  deep  interest  he 
felt,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  he 
attached  to  the  measure  and  its  success. 

He  supposed  [he  said]  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  the  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
abolishment  of  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States  was  the  occasion  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  this  call.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
congratulation  to  the  country  and  to  the  whole 
world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet  before  us — to  go 
forward  and  have  consummated  by  the  votes  of 
the  States  that  which  Congress  had  so  nobly  begun 
yesterday.  He  had  the  honor  to  inform  those  pres- 
ent that  Illinois  had  to-day  already  done  the  work. 
Maryland  -as  about  half  through,  but  he  felt  proud 
that  Illinois  was  a  little  ahead.  He  thought  this 
measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  difficulty. 
He  wished  the  reunion  of  all  the  States  perfected, 
and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all  causes  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  future;  and  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  should, 
if  possible,  be  rooted  out.  He  thought  all  would 
bear  him  witness  that  he  had  never  shrunk  from 
doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradicate  slavery,  by  is- 
suing an  Hmancipation  Proclamation.  But  that 
proclamation  falls  far  short  of  what  the  amendment 
will  be  when  fully  consummated.  A  question  might 
be  raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally 
valid.  It  might  be  urged,  that  it  only  aided  those 
that  came  into  our  lines,  and  that  it  was  inoperative 
as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up;  or 
that  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of 
slaves  born  hereafter ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  urged  that 
it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amendment  is  a 
king's  cure-all  for  all  the  evils.  It  winds  the  whole 
thing  up.  He  would  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting 
if  not  the  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  Ho  could 
not  but  congratulate  all  present  —  himself,  the 
country,  and  tlie  whole  world  —  upon  this  great 
moral  victory. 
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EDITED     BY     G.     W.     CABLE. 

[The  following  diary  was  originally  written  in  lead  pencil  and  in  a  book  the  leaves  of  which 
were  too  soft  to  take  ink  legibly.  I  have  it  direct  from  the  hands  of  its  writer,  a  lady  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  know  for  nearly  thirty  years.  For  good  reasons  the  author's  name  is  omitted, 
and  the  initials  of  people  and  the  names  of  places  are  sometimes  fictitiously  given.  Many  of 
the  persons  mentioned  were  my  own  acquaintances  and  friends.  When  some  twenty  years  af- 
terwards she  first  resolved  to  publish  it,  she  brought  me  a  clear,  complete  copy  in  ink.  It  had 
cost  much  trouble,  she  said,  for  much  of  the  pencil  writing  had  been  made  under  such  dis- 
advantages and  was  so  faint  that  at  times  she  could  decipher  it  only  under  direct  sunlight.  She 
had  succeeded,  however,  in  making  a  copy,  verbatim  except  for  occasional  improvement  in  the 
grammatical  form  of  a  sentence,  or  now  and  then  the  omission,  for  brevity's  sake,  of  something 
unessential.    The  narrative  has  since  been  severely  abridged  to  bring  it  within  magazine  limits. 

In  reading  this  diary  one  is  much  charmed  with  its  constant  understatement  of  romantic  and 
perilous  incidents  and  conditions.  But  the  original  penciled  pages  show  that,  even  in  copying, 
the  strong  bent  of  the  writer  to  be  brief  has  often  led  to  the  exclusion  of  facts  that  enhance  the 
interest  of  exciting  situations,  and  sometimes  the  omission  robs  her  own  heroism  of  due  empha- 
sis. I  have  restored  one  example  of  this  in  a  footnote  following  the  perilous  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi. —  G.  W,  Cable.] 


SECESSION. 

Neiu  Orlea?is,  Dec.  i,  i860. —  I  understand 
it  now.  Keeping  journals  is  for  those  who 
can  not,  or  dare  not,  speak  out.  So  I  shall  set 
up  a  journal,  being  only  a  rather  lonely  young 
girl  in  a  very  small  and  hated  minority.  On 
my  return  here  in  November,  after  a  foreign 
voyage  and  absence  of  many  months,  I  found 
myself  behind  in  knowledge  of  the  political 
conflict,  but  heard  the  dread  sounds  of  disunion 
and  war  muttered  in  threatening  tones.  Surely 
no  native-bom  woman  loves  her  country  bet- 
ter than  I  love  America.  The  blood  of  one  of 
its  revolutionary  patriots  flows  in  my  veins,  and 
it  is  the  Union  for  which  he  pledged  his  "  life, 
fortune,  and  sacred  honor  "  that  I  love,  not 
any  divided  or  special  section  of  it.  So  I  have 
been  reading  attentively  and  seeking  light  from 
foreigners  and  natives  on  all  questions  at  issue. 
Living  from  birth  in  slave  countries,  both 
foreign  and  American,  and  passing  through 
one  slave  insurrection  in  early  childhood,  the 
saddest  and  also  the  pleasantest  features  of 
slavery  have  been  familiar.  If  the  South  goes 
to  war  for  slavery,  slavery  is  doomed  in  this 
country.  To  say  so  is  like  opposing  one  drop 
to  a  roaring  torrent. 

Sunday,  Dec. — ,  i860. —  In  this  season  for 
peace  I  had  hoped  for  a  lull  in  the  excitement, 
yet  this  day  has  been  full  of  bitterness.   "  Come, 

G.,"  said  Mrs. at  breakfast,  "leave  your 

church  for  to-day  and  come  with  us  to  hear 

Dr. on  the  situation.     He  will  convince 

you."    "It  is  good  to  be  convinced,"  I  said; 
"I  will  go."    The  church  was  crowded  to  suf- 


focation with  the  elite  of  New  Orleans.  The 
preacher's  text  was,  "Shall  we  have  fellowship 
with  the  stool  of  iniquity  which  frameth  mischief 
as  a  law  ?  "  .  .  .  The  sermon  was  over  at  last 
and  then  followed  a  prayer.  .  .  .  Forever 
blessed  be  the  fathers  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  giving  us  a  fixed  liturgy  !  When  we  met  at 
dinner  Mrs.  F.  exclaimed,  "  Now  G.,  you  heard 
him  prove  from  the  Bible  that  slavery  is  right 
and  that  therefore  secession  is.  Were  you  not 
convinced?"  I  said,  "I  was  so  busy  thinking 
how  completely  it  proved  too  that  Brigham 
Young  is  right  about  polygamy  that  it  quite 
weakened  the  force  of  the  argument  for  me." 
This  raised  a  laugh,  and  covered  my  retreat. 

Jan.  26,  1 86 1. — The  solemn  boom  of  can- 
non to-day  announced  that  the  convention 
have  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  We 
must  take  a  reef  in  our  patriotism  and  narrow 
it  down  to  State  limits.  Mine  still  sticks  out  all 
around  the  borders  of  the  State.  It  will  be  bad 
if  New  Orleans  should  secede  from  Louisiana 
and  set  up  for  herself  Then  indeed  I  would 
be  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  The  faces  in 
the  house  are  jubilant  to-day.  ^^'hy  is  it  so 
easy  for  them  and  not  forme  to  "ring  out  the 
old,  ring  in  the  new  "?    I  am  out  of  place. 

Jan.  28,  Mo/iJay. —  Sunday  has  now  got  to 
be  a  day  of  special  excitement.  The  gentlemen 
save  all  the  sensational  papers  to  regale  us 
with  at  the  late  Sunday  breakfast.  Rob  opened 
the  battle  yesterday  morning  by  saying  to  me 
in  his  most  aggressive  manner,  "  G.,  I  believe 
these  are  your  sentiments" ;  and  then  he  read 
aloud  an  article  from  the  "Journal  des  Debats" 
expressing  in  rather  contemptuous  terms  the 
fact  that  France  will  follow  the  policy  of  non- 
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intervention.  When  I  answered  :  "  Well,  what 
do  vou  expect  ?  This  is  not  their  quarrel,"  he 
raved  at  me,  ending  by  a  declaration  that  he 
would  willingly  pay  my  passage  to  foreign 
parts  if  I  would  like  to  go.  "  Rob,"  said  his 
father,  "  keep  cool :  don't  let  that  threat  excite 
you.  Cotton  is  king.  Just  wait  till  they  feel 
the  pinch  a  little;  their  tone  will  change."  I 
went  to  Trinity  Church.  Some  Union  people 
who  are  not  Episcopalians  go  there  now  be- 
cause the  pastor  has  not  so  much  chance  to 
rail  at  the  Lord  when  things  are  not  going  to 
suit;  but  yesterday  was  a  marked  Sunday. 
The  usual  prayer  for  the  President  and  Congress 
was  changed  to  the  "  go^■ernor  and  people  of 
this  commonwealth  and  their  representatives 
in  convention  assembled." 

The  city  was  very  lively  and  noisy  this  even- 
ing with  rockets  and  lights  in  honor  of  seces- 
sion. Mrs.  F.,  in  common  with  the  neighbors, 
illuminated.  We  walked  out  to  see  the  houses 
of  others  gleaming  amid  the  dark  shrubber\' 
like  a  fairy  scene.  The  perfect  stillness  added  to 
the  eftect,  while  the  moon  rose  slowly  with  calm 
splendor.  We  hastened  home  to  dress  for  a 
soiree,  but  on  the  stairs  Edith  said,  "  G.,  first 
come  and  help  me  dress  Phoebe  and  Chloe 
(the  negro  servants).  There  is  a  ball  to-night 
in  aristocratic  colored  society.  This  is  Chloe's 
first  introduction  to  New  Orleans  circles,  and 
Henrj'  Judson,  Phcebe's  husband,  gave  five 
dollars  for  a  ticket  for  her."  Chloe  is  a  recent 
purchase  from  Georgia.  We  superintended 
their  x^xy  stylish  toilets,  and  Edith  said,  "  G., 
run  into  your  room,  please,  and  write  a  pass 
for  Henry.  Put  Mr.  D.'s  name  to  it."  "  Why, 
Henr)'  is  free,"  I  said.  "  That  makes  no  dif- 
ference ;  all  colored  people  must  have  a  pass 
if  out  late.  They  choose  a  master  for  protec- 
tion and  always  carry  his  pass.  Henry  chose 
Mr.  D.,  but  he  's  lost  the  pass  he  had." 


THE    VOLUNTEERS. FORT    SUMTER. 

Feb.  24,  1861. — The  toil  of  the  week  is 
ended.  Nearly  a  month  has  passed  since  I 
wrote  here.  Events  have  crowded  upon  one 
another.  On  the  4th  the  cannon  boomed  in 
honor  of  Jefferson  Davis's  election,  and  day 
before  yesterday  Washington's  Birthday  was 
made  the  occasion  of  another  grand  display 
and  illumination,  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
nation  and  the  breakmg  of  that  Union  which  he 
labored  to  cement.  We  drove  to  the  race-course 
to  see  the  review  of  troops.  A  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Washington  Artillery  by  ladies. 
Senator  Judah  Benjamin  made  an  imf)assioned 
speech.  The  banner  was  orange  satin  on  one 
side,  crimson  silk  on  the  other,  tlie  pelican  and 
brood  embroidered  in  pale  green  and  gold. 


Silver  crossed  cannon  surmounted  it,  orange- 
colored  fringe  surrounded  it,  and  crimson  tas- 
sels drooped  from  it.  It  was  a  brilliant,  unreal 
scene  ;  with  military  bands  clashing  triumphant 
music,  elegant  vehicles,  high-stepping  horses, 
and  lovely  women  richly  apparelled. 

Wedding  cards  have  been  pouring  in  till 
the  contagion  has  reached  us ;  Edith  will  be 
married  next  Thursday.  The  wedding  dress 
is  being  fashioned,  and  the  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen  have  arrived.  Edith  has  requested 
me  to  be  special  mistress  of  ceremonies  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  I  ha^•e  told  this  terri- 
ble little  rebel,  who  talks  nothing  but  blood 
and  thunder,  yet  faints  at  the  sight  of  a  worm, 
that  if  I  fill  that  office  no  one  shall  mention 
war  or  politics  during  the  whole  evening,  on 
pain  of  expulsion. 

March  Jo,  1861. — The  excitement  in  this 
house  has  risen  to  fever  heat  during  the  past 
week.  The  four  gentlemen  have  each  a  differ- 
ent plan  for  saving  the  country,  and  now  that 
the  bridal  bouquets  have  faded,  the  three  la- 
dies have  again  turned  to  public  affairs;  Lin- 
coln's inauguration  and  the  story  of  the  dis- 
guise in  which  he  traveled  to  Washington  is  a 
never-ending  source  of  gossip.  The  family 
board  being  the  common  forum,  each  gentle- 
man as  he  appears  first  unloads  his  pockets 
of  papers  from  all  the  Southern  States,  and 
then  his  overflowing  heart  to  his  eager  female 
listeners,  who  in  turn  relate,  inquire,  sympa- 
thize, or  cheer.  If  I  dare  express  a  doubt  that 
the  path  to  victor}'  will  be  a  flowery  one,  eyes 
flash,  cheeks  burn,  and  tongues  clatter,  till  all 
are  checked  up  suddenly  by  a  Avarning  rap  for 
"  Order,  order ! "  from  the  amiable  lady  presid- 
ing. Thus  we  swallow  politics  with  ever}^  meal. 
We  take  a  mouthful  and  read  a  telegram,  one 
eye  on  table,  the  other  on  the  paper.  One 
must  be  made  of  cool  stuff  to  keep  calm  and 
collected,  but  I  say  but  little.  This  war  fever 
has  banished  small  talk.  Through  all  the  black 
servants  move  about  quietly,  never  seeming  to 
notice  that  this  is  all  about  them. 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  plainly  before 
them  ?  "  I  say. 

"  Why,  what  matter  ?  They  know  that  we 
shall  keep  the  whip-handle." 

April  J j^  j86-i. —  More  than  a  month  has 
passed  since  the  last  date  here.  This  afternoon 
I  was  seated  on  the  floor  covered  with  loveli- 
est flowers,  arranging  a  floral  offering  for  the 
fair,  when  the  gentlemen  arrived  and  with 
papers  bearing  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, which,  at  her  request,  I  read  to  Mrs.  F. 

April  20. — The  last  few  days  have  glided 
away  in  a  halo  of  beauty.  But  nol)ody  has  time 
or  will  to  enjoy  it.  War,  war!  is  the  one  idea. 
The  children  ])lay  only  with  toy  cannons  and 
soldiers ;  the  oldest  inhabitant  goes  by  every 
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day  with  his  rifle  to  practice ;  the  pubHc 
squares  are  full  of  companies  drilling,  and  are 
now  the  fashionable  resorts.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  is  best  for  women  to  learn  how  to 
shoot  too,  so  as  to  protect  themselves  when  the 
men  have  all  gone  to  battle.  Every  evening 
after  dinner  we  adjourn  to  the  back  lot  and 
fire  at  a  target  with  pistols.  Yesterday  I  dined 
at  Uncle  Ralph's.  Some  members  of  the  bar 
were  present  and  were  jubilant  about  their 
brand-new  Confederacy.  It  would  soon  be 
the  grandest  government  ever  known.  Uncle 
Ralph  said  solemnly,  "  No,  gentlemen;  the  day 
we  seceded  the  star  of  our  glory  set."  The 
words  sunk  into  my  mind  like  a  knell,  and 
made  me  wonder  at  the  mind  that  could  rec- 
ognize that  and  yet  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
secession. 

In  the  evening  I  attended  a  farewell  gather- 
ing at  a  friend's  whose  brothers  are  to  leave 
this  week  for  Richmond.  There  was  music. 
No  minor  chord  was  permitted. 


III. 


TRIBULATION. 

April 2j. —  Yesterday  I  went  with  Cousin 
E.  to  have  her  picture  taken.  The  picture- 
galleries  are  doing  a  thriving  business.  Many 
companies  are  ordered  otf  to  take  possession 
of  Fort  Pickens  (Florida),  and  all  seem  to  be 
leaving  sweethearts  behind  them.  The  crowd 
was  in  high  spirits ;  they  don't  dream  that  any 
destinies  will  be  spoiled.  When  I  got  home 
Edith  was  reading  from  the  daily  paper  of  the 
dismissal  of  Miss  G.  from  her  place  as  teacher 
for  expressing  abolition  sentiments,  and  that 
she  would  be  ordered  to  leave  the  city.  Soon 
a  lady  came  with  a  paper  setting  forth  that 
she  has  established  a  "  company  " —  we  are 
nothing  if  not  military  —  for  making  lint  and 
getting  stores  of  linen  to  supply  the  hospitals. 

My  name  went  down.  If  it  had  n't,  my 
spirit  would  have  been  wounded  as  with  sharp 
spears  before  night.  Next  came  a  little  girl 
with  a  subscription  paper  to  get  a  flag  for  a 
certain  company.  The  little  girls,  especially 
the  pretty  ones,  are  kept  busy  trotting  around 
with  subscription  lists.  Latest  of  all  came  lit- 
tle Guy,  Mr.  F.'s  youngest  clerk,  the  pet  of  the 
firm  as  well  as  of  his  home,  a  mere  boy  of  six- 
teen. Such  senseless  sacrifices  seem  a  sin.  He 
chattered  brightly,  but  lingered  about,  saying 
good-bye.  He  got  through  it  bravely  until 
Edith's  husband  incautiously  said,  "You  did  n't 
kiss  your  little  sweetheart,"  as  he  always  called 
EUie,  who  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up.  He 
turned  and  suddenly  broke  into  agonizing  sobs 
and  then  ran  down  the  steps. 

May  lo. —  I  am  tired  and  ashamed  of  my- 
self.   Last  week  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 


Hnt  society  to  hand  in  the  small  contribution 
of  linen  I  had  been  able  to  gather.  We  scraped 
lint  till  it  was  dark.  A  paper  was  shown,  en- 
titled the  "  Volunteer's  Friend,"  started  by  the 
girls  of  the  high  school,  and  I  was  asked  to 
help  the  girls  with  it.  I  positively  declined. 
To-day  I  was  pressed  into  service  to  make  red 
flannel  cartridge-bags  for  ten-inch  columbiads. 
I  basted  while  Mrs.  S.  sewed,  and  I  felt  ashamed 
to  think  that  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  say, 
"  I  don't  approve  of  your  war  and  won't  help 
you,  particularly  in  the  murderous  part  of  it." 

May  2/'. —  This  has  been  a  scenic  Sabbath. 
Various  companies  about  to  depart  for  Virginia 
occupied  the  prominent  churches  to  have  their 
flags  consecrated.  The  streets  were  resonant 
with  the  clangor  of  drums  and  trumpets.  E. 
and  myself  went  to  Christ  Church  because  the 
Washington  Artillery  were  to  be  there. 

Ju?!e  I  J. —  To-day  has  been  appointed  a 
Fast  Day.  I  spent  the  morning  writing  a  letter 
on  which  I  put  my  first  Confederate  postage- 
stamp.  It  is  of  a  brown  color  and  has  a  large 
5  in  the  center.  To-morrow  must  be  devoted 
to  all  my  foreign  correspondents  before  the 
expected  blockade  cuts  us  off. 

lune  2p. —  I  attended  a  fine  luncheon  yes- 
terday at  one  of  the  public  schools.  A  lady 
remarked  to  a  school  ofticial  that  the  cost  of 
provisions  in  the  Confederacy  was  getting  very 
high,  butter,  especially,  being  scarce  and  costly. 
"  Never  fear,  my  dear  madam,"  he  replied. 
"  Texas  alone  can  furnish  butter  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  Confederacy ;  we  '11  soon  be 
getting  it  from  there."  It 's  just  as  well  to  have 
this  sublime  confidence. 

July  ij. — The  quiet  of  midsummer  reigns, 
but  ripples  of  excitement  break  around  us  as 
the  papers  tell  of  skirmishes  and  attacks  here 
and  there  in  Virginia.  "  Rich  Mountain  "  and 
"  Carrick's  Ford  "  were  the  last.  "  You  see," 
said  Mrs.  D.  at  breakfast  to-day, "  my  prophecy 
is  coming  true  that  Virginia  will  be  the  seat 
of  war."  "  Indeed,"  I  burst  out,  forgetting  my 
resolution  not  to  argue,  "  you  may  think  your- 
selves lucky  if  this  war  turns  out  to  have  any 
seat  in  particular." 

So  far,  no  one  especially  connected  with  me 
has  gone  to  fight.  How  glad  I  am  for  his 
mother's  sake  that  Rob's  lameness  will  keep 
him  at  home.  Mr.  F.,  Mr.  S.,  and  Uncle 
Ralph  are  beyond  the  age  for  active  service, 
and  Edith  says  Mr.  D.  can't  go  now.  She  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  other  people's  hus- 
bands being  enrolled,  and  regrets  that  her  Alex 
is  not  strong  enough  to  defend  his  country  and 
his  rights. 

July  22. —  What  a  day !  I  feel  like  one 
who  has  been  out  in  a  high  wind,  and  cannot 
get  my  breath.  The  news-boys  are  still  shout- 
ing with  their  extras,  "  Battle  of  Bull's  Run ! 
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List  of  the  killed  1  Battle  of  Manassas  !  List  of 
the  wounded  I  "  Tender-hearted  Mrs.  F.  was 
sobbing  so  she  could  not  serve  the  tea ;  but 
nobody  cared  for  tea.  ''  O  G. ! "  she  said, 
"  three  thousand  of  our  own,  dear  Southern 
boys  are  lying  out  there."  ''My  dear  Fan- 
nie," spoke  Mr.  F..  "they  are  heroes  now. 
They  died  in  a  glorious  cause,  and  it  is  not 
in  vain.  This  will  end  it.  The  sacrifice  had  to 
be  made,  but  those  killed  have  gained  im- 
mortal names."  Then  Rob  rushed  in  with  a 
new  extra,  reading  of  the  spoils  captured,  and 
grief  was  forgotten,  ^^'ords  cannot  paint  the 
excitement.  Rob  capered  about  and  cheered ; 
Edith  danced  around  ringing  the  dinner  bell 
and  shouting,  "  Victor}' !  "  Mrs.  F.  waved  a 
small  Confederate  flag,  while  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  Mr.  D.  hastened  to  the  piano  and 
in  his  most  brilliant  style  struck  up  "  Dixie," 
followed  by  ''  ]\Iy  Man-land  "  and  the  "  Bon- 
nie Blue  Flag." 

"Do  not  look  so  gloomy,  G.,"  whispered 
Mr.  S.  "  You  should  be  happy  to-night ;  for, 
as  Mr.  F.  says,  now  we  shall  have  peace." 

"And  is  that  the  way  you  think  of  the  men 
of  your  own  blood  and  race  ?  "  I  replied. 
But  an  utter  scorn  came  over  me  and  choked 
me,  and  I  walked  out  of  the  room.  What 
proof  is  there  in  this  dark  hour  that  they  are 
not  right  ?  Only  the  emphatic  answer  of  my 
o\cM  soul.  To-morrow  I  will  pack  my  trunk 
and  accept  the  invitation  to  visit  at  Uncle 
Ralph's  country-house. 

Sept.  2j. — ^^'hen  I  opened  the  door  of  Mrs. 
F.'s  room  on  my  return,  the  rattle  of  two  sew- 
ing-machines and  a  blaze  of  color  met  me. 

"  Ah  1  G.,  you  are  just  in  time  to  help  us ; 
these  are  coats  for  Jeff  Thompson's  men.  All 
the  cloth  in  the  city  is  exhausted;  these  flannel- 
lined  oilcloth  table-covers  are  all  we  could 
obtain  to  make  overcoats  for  Thompson's  poor 
boys.  They  will  be  very  warm  and  service- 
able." 

"  Serviceable,  yes  1  The  Federal  army  will 
fly  when  they  see  those  coats  !  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  with  the  regiment  when  these  are 
shared  around."  Yet  I  helped  make  them. 

Seriously,  I  wonrler  if  any  soldiers  will  ever 
wear  these  remarkable  coats.  The  most  be- 
wildering comljination  of  brilliant,  intense  reds, 
greens,  yellows,  and  blues  in  big  flowers  mean- 
dering over  as  vivid  grounds;  and  as  no  table- 
cover  was  large  enough  to  make  a  coat,  the 
sleeves  of  each  were  of  a  flifferent  color  and 
pattern.  However,  the  coats  were  duly  finished. 
Then  we  set  to  work  on  gray  pantaloons,  and 
I  have  just  carried  a  bundle  to  an  ardent 
young  lady  who  wi.shes  to  assist.  A  slight 
gloom  is  settling  down,  and  the  inmates  here 
are  not  quite  so  cheerfully  confident  as  in 
July. 


IV. 


A  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 


Oct.  22. — Wlien  I  came  to  breakfast  this 
morning  Rob  was  capering  over  another  vic- 
tory —  Ball's  Bluff".  He  would  read  me,  "  We 
pitclied  the  Yankees  over  the  bluff,"  and  ask 
me  in  the  next  breath  to  go  to  the  theater  this 
evening.  I  turned  on  the  poor  fellow:  "  Don't 
tell  me  about  your  victories.  You  vowed  by  all 
your  idols  that  the  blockade  would  be  raised  by 
October  i,  and  I  notice  the  ships  are  still 
serenely  anchored  below  the  city." 

"  G.,  you  are  just  as  pertinacious  yourself 
in  championing  your  opinions.  What  sustains 
you  when  nobody  agrees  with  you  ?  " 

Oct.  28. —  When  I  dropped  in  at  Uncle 
Ralph's  last  evening  to  welcome  them  back, 
the  whole  family  were  busy  at  a  great  center- 
table  copying  sequestration  acts  for  the  Con- 
federate Government.  The  property  of  all 
Northerners  and  Unionists  is  to  be  seques- 
trated, and  Uncle  Ralph  can  hardly  get  the 
work  done  fast  enough.  My  aunt  apologized 
for  the  rooms  looking  chilly ;  she  feared  to 
put  the  carpets  down,  as  the  city  might  be 
taken  and  burned  by  the  Federals.  "  We  are 
living  as  much  packed  up  as  possible.  A 
signal  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  instant 
the  army  approaches  we  shall  be  off  to  the 
country  again." 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  de- 
fense. At  several  other  places  where  I  called 
the  women  were  almost  hysterical.  They 
seemed  to  look  forward  to  being  blown  up 
with  shot  and  shell,  finished  with  cold  steel, 
or  whisked  off  to  some  Northern  prison.  When 
I  got  home  Edith  and  Mr.  D.  had  just  returned 
also. 

"  Alex.,"  said  Edith,  "  I  was  up  at  your 
orange-lots  to-day  and  the  sour  oranges  are 
dropping  to  the  ground,  while  they  cannot  get 
lemons  for  our  sick  soldiers." 

"  That 's  my  kind,  considerate  wife,"  replied 
Mr.  D.  "  Why  did  n't  I  think  of  that  before  ? 
Jim  shall  fill  some  barrels  to-morrow  and  take 
them  to  the  hospitals  as  a  present  from  you." 

Nov.  10. —  Surely  this  year  will  ever  be 
memorable  to  me  for  its  perfection  of  natural 
beauty.  Never  was  sunshine  such  pure  gold, 
or  moonlight  such  transparent  silver.  The 
beautiful  custom  prevalent  hereof  decking  the 
graves  with  flowers  on  All  Saints'  day  was  well 
fulfilled,  so  profuse  and  rich  were  the  blossoms. 
On  All-hallow  eve  Mrs.  S.  and  myself  visited 
a  large  cemetery.  The  chrysanthemums  lay 
like  great  masses  of  snow  and  flame  and  gold 
in  every  garden  we  passed,  and  were  piled  on 
every  costly  tomb  and  lowly  grave.  The  bat- 
tle of  Manassas  robed  many  of  our  women  in 
mourning,  and  some  of  those  who  had  no 
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graves  to  deck  were  weeping  silently  as  they 
walked  through  the  scented  avenues. 

A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  E.  arrived  here.  She 
is  a  widow,  of  Natchez,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  F.'s, 
and  is  traveling  home  with  the  dead  body  of 
her  eldest  son,  killed  at  Manassas.  She  stopped 
two  days  waiting  for  a  boat,  and  begged  me 
to  share  her  room  and  read  her  to  sleep,  say- 
ing she  could  n't  be  alone  since  he  was  killed ; 
she  feared  her  mind  would  give  way.  So  I 
read  all  the  comforting  chapters  to  be  found 
till  she  dropped  into  forgetfulness,  but  the  rec- 
ollection of  those  weeping  mothers  in  the 
cemetery  banished  sleep  for  me. 

Nov.  26. — The  lingering  summer  is  passing 
into  those  misty  autumn  days  I  love  so  well, 
when  there  is  gold  and  fire  above  and  around 
us.  But  the  glory  of  the  natural  and  the  gloom 
of  the  moral  world  agree  not  well  together. 
This  morning  Mrs.  F.  came  to  my  room  in 
dire  distress.  "  You  see,"  she  said, "  cold  weather 
is  coming  on  fast,  and  our  poor  fellows  are  ly- 
ing out  at  night  with  nothing  to  cover  them. 
There  is  a  wail  for  blankets,  but  there  is  not  a 
blanket  in  town.  I  have  gathered  up  all  the 
spare  bed-clothing,  and  now  want  every  availa- 
ble rug  or  table-cover  in  the  house.  Can't  I 
have  yours,  G.  ?  We  must  make  these  small 
sacritices  of  comfort  and  elegance,  you  know, 
to  secure  independence  and  freedom." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  denuding  the  table. 
"This  may  do  for  a  drummer  boy." 

Dec.  26,  1 861. —  The  foul  weather  cleared 
off  bright  and  cool  in  time  for  Christmas. 
There  is  a  midwinter  lull  in  the  movement  of 
troops.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  grand 
bazaar  in  the  St.  Louis  Hotel,  got  up  to  clothe 
the  soldiers.  This  bazaar  has  furnished  the 
gayest,  most  fashionable  war- work  yet,  and  has 
kept  social  circles  in  a  flutter  of  pleasant,  heroic 
excitement  all  through  December.  Everything 
beautiful  or  rare  garnered  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  was  given  for  exhibition,  and  in  some 
cases  for  raffle  and  sale.  There  were  many  fine 
paintings,  statues,  bronzes,  engravings,  gems, 
laces  —  in  fact,  heirlooms  and  bric-a-brac  of 
all  sorts.  There  were  many  lovely  Creole  girls 
present,  in  exquisite  toilets,  passing  to  and  fro 
through  the  decorated  rooms,  listening  to  the 
band  clash  out  the  Anvil  Chorus. 

Ja?i.  2,  1862. —  I  am  glad  enough  to  bid 
'61  good-bye.  Most  miserable  year  of  my  life  ! 
What  ages  of  thought  and  experience  have  I 
not  lived  in  it. 

The  city  authorities  have  been  searching 
houses  for  fire-arms.  It  is  a  good  way  to  get 
more  guns,  and  the  homes  of  those  men  sus- 
pected of  being  Unionists  were  searched  first. 
Of  course,  they  went  to  Dr.  B.'s.  He  met 
them  with  his  own  delightful  courtesy.  "  Wish 
to  search  for  arms  ?    Certainly,  gentlemen." 


He  conducted  them  all  through  the  house  with 
smiling  readiness,  and  after  what  seemed  a  very 
thorough  search  bowed  them  politely  out.  His 
gun  was  all  the  time  safely  reposing  between 
the  canvas  folds  of  a  cot-bed  which  leaned 
folded  up  together  against  the  wall,  in  the  very 
room  where  they  had  ransacked  the  closets. 
Queerly,  the  rebel  families  have  been  the  ones 
most  anxious  to  conceal  all  weapons.  They 
have  dug  graves  quietly  at  night  in  the  back 
yards,  and  carefully  wrapping  the  weapons, 
buried  them  out  of  sight.  Every  man  seems  to 
think  he  will  have  some  private  fighting  to  do 
to  protect  his  family. 


v. 


MARRIED. 

Friday .,  Jan.  24,  1862.  (On  steamboat  IV., 
Mississippi  River.)  —  With  a  changed  name  I 
open  you  once  more,  my  journal.  It  was  a  sad 
time  to  wed,  when  one  knew  not  how  long  the 
expected  conscription  would  spare  the  bride- 
groom. The  women-folk  knew  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  a  girl  expected  to  prepare  for  her 
wedding  in  three  days,  in  a  blockaded  city, 
and  about  to  go  far  from  any  base  of  supplies. 
They  all  rallied  round  me  with  tokens  of  love 
and  consideration, and  sewed, shopped, mended, 
and  packed,  as  if  sewing  soldier  clothes.  And 
they  decked  the  whole  house  and  the  church 
with  flowers.  Music  breathed,  wine  sparkled, 
friends  came  and  went.  It  seemed  a  dream, 
and  comes  up  now  again  out  of  the  afternoon 
sunshine  where  I  sit  on  deck.  The  steamboat 
slowly  plows  its  way  through  lumps  of  floating 
ice, —  a  novel  sight  to  me, —  and  I  look  forward 
wondering  whether  the  new  people  I  shall 
meet  will  be  as  fierce  about  the  war  as  those 
in  New  Orleans.  That  past  is  to  be  all  for- 
gotten and  forgiven;  I  understood  thus  the 
kindly  acts  that  sought  to  brighten  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  life. 

Feb.  I  J.  (  Village  ofX. ) — ^^■  e  reached  Arkan- 
sas Landing  at  nightfall.  Mr.  Y.,  the  planter 
who  owns  the  landing,  took  us  right  up  to  his 
residence.  He  ushered  me  into  a  large  room 
where  a  couple  of  candles  gave  a  dim  light,  and 
close  to  them,  and  sewing  as  if  on  a  race  with 
Time,  sat  Mrs.  Y.  and  a  little  negro  girl,  who 
was  so  black  and  sat  so  stiff  and  straight  she 
looked  like  an  ebony  image.  This  was  a  large 
plantation ;  the  Y.'s  knew  H.  very  well,  and 
were  very  kind  and  cordial  in  their  welcome 
and  congratulations.  Mrs.  Y.  apologized  for 
continuing  her  work;  the  war  had  pushed  them 
this  year  in  getting  the  negroes  clothed,  and 
she  had  to  sew  by  dim  candles,  as  they  could 
obtain  no  more  oil.  She  asked  if  there  were 
any  new  fashions  in  New  Orleans. 

Next  mornins;  we  drove  over  to  our  home 
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in  this  village.  It  is  the  county-seat,  and  was, 
till  now,  a  good  place  tor  the  practice  of  H.'s 
profession.  It  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  lovely 
lake.  The  adjacent  planters  count  their  slaves 
by  the  hundreds.  Some  of  them  live  with  a 
good  deal  of  magnificence,  using  service  of 
plate,  having  smoking-rooms  for  the  gentlemen 
built  off  the  house,  and  entertaining  with 
great  hospitality.  The  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
and  Methodists  hold  services  on  alternate  Sun- 
days in  the  court-house.  All  the  planters  and 
many  others,  near  tlie  lake  shore,  keep  a  boat 
at  their  landing,  and  a  raft  for  crossing  vehi- 
cles and  horses.  It  seemed  very  piquant  at 
first,  this  taking  our  boat  to  go  visiting,  and 
on  moonlight  nights  it  was  charming.  The 
woods  around  are  lovelier  than  those  in  Louisi- 
ana, though  one  misses  the  moaning  of  the 
pines.  There  is  fine  fishing  and  hunting,  but 
these  cotton  estates  are  not  so  pleasant  to  visit 
as  sugar  plantations. 

But  nothing  else  has  been  so  delightful  as, 
one  morning,  my  first  sight  of  snow  and  a 
wonderful,  new,  white  world, 

Ft-b.  27. — The  people  here  have  hardly  felt 
the  war  yet.  There  are  but  two  classes.  The 
planters  and  the  professional  men  form  one; 
the  ver)'  poor  villagers  the  other.  There  is  no 
middle  class.  Ducks  and  partridges,  squirrels 
and  fish,  are  to  be  had.  H.  has  bought  me  a 
nice  pony,  and  cantering  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  in  the  sunset  is  a  panacea  for  mental  worry. 


VI, 


HOW    IT    WAS    IN    ARKANSAS. 

March  Ji,  1862. — The  serpent  has  entered 
our  Eden,  The  rancor  and  excitement  of  New 
Orleans  have  invaded  this  place.  If  an  incau- 
tious word  betrays  any  want  of  sympathy  with 
popular  plans,  one  is  "  traitorous,"  "  ungrate- 
ful," "crazy,"  If  one  remains  silent  and  con- 
trolled, then  one  is  "  phlegmatic,"  "  cool- 
blooded,"  "  unpatriotic."  Cool-blooded ! 
Heaveas!  if  they  only  knew.  It  is  very  pain- 
ful to  see  lovable  and  intelligent  women  rave 
till  the  blood  mounts  to  face  and  brain.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  access  of  war  fever 
has  been  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  They  scout 
the  idea  that  Price  and  Van  Dorn  have  been 
completely  worsted.  Those  who  brought  the 
news  were  .speedily  told  what  they  ought  to 
say.  "  No,  it  is  only  a  serious  check ;  they 
mu.st  have  more  men  sent  forward  at  once. 
This  country  must  do  its  duty."  So  the  women 
say  another  company  must  be  raised. 

We  were  guests  at  a  dinner-party  yesterday. 
Mrs,  A,  was  very  talkative.  "  Now,  ladies, 
you  must  all  join  in  with  a  vim  and  help  equip 
another  company," 

"  Mrs,  L,,"  she  said,  turning  to  me,  "  are  you 


not  going  to  send  your  husband  ?  Now  use  a 
young  bride's  influence  and  persuade  him  ;  he 
would  be  elected  one  of  the  officers,"  "  Mrs, 
A.,"  I  replied,  longing  to  spring  up  and  throttle 
her,  "  the  Bible  says,  *  When  a  man  hath 
married  a  new  wife,  he  shall  not  go  to  war  for 
one  year,  but  remain  at  home  and  cheer  up  his 
wife,'"  .  .  . 

"Well,  H,,"  I  questioned,  as  we  walked 
home  after  crossing  the  lake,  "  can  you  stand 
the  pressure,  or  shall  you  be  forced  into  volun- 
teering ?  "  "  Indeed,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  be 
bullied  into  enlisting  by  women,  or  by  men, 
I  will  sooner  take  my  chance  of  conscription 
and  feel  honest  about  it.  You  know  my  attach- 
ments, my  interests  are  here ;  these  are  my 
people,  I  could  never  fight  against  them ;  but 
my  judgment  disapproves  their  course,  and  the 
result  will  inevitably  be  against  us," 

This  morning  the  only  Irishman  left  in  the 
village  presented  himself  to  H,  He  has  been 
our  wood-sawyer,  gardener,  and  factotum,  but 
having  joined  the  new  company,  his  time 
recently  has  been  taken  up  with  drilling,  H, 
and  Mr,  R.  feel  that  an  extensive  vegetable 
garden  must  be  prepared  while  he  is  here  to 
assist  or  we  shall  be  short  of  food,  and  they 
sent  for  him  yesterday, 

"  So,  Mike,  you  are  really  going  to  be  a 
soldier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sor ;  but  faith,  Mr,  L.,  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  me  going  to  shtop  a  bullet  when  sure  an' 
I  'm  willin'  for  it  to  go  where  it  plazes." 

March  18,  1862. —  There  has  been  un- 
usual gaiety  in  this  little  village  the  past  few 
days.  The  ladies  from  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations went  to  work  to  get  up  a  festival  to 
equip  the  new  company.  As  Annie  and  my- 
self are  both  brides  recently  from  the  city, 
requisition  was  made  upon  us  for  engrav- 
ings, costumes,  music,  garlands,  and  so  forth, 
Annie's  heart  was  in  the  work;  not  so  with  me. 
Nevertheless,  my  pretty  things  were  captured, 
and  shone  with  just  as  good  a  grace  last  even- 
ing as  if  willingly  lent.  I'he  ball  was  a  merry 
one.  One  of  the  songs  sung  was  "  Nellie 
Gray,"  in  which  the  most  distressing  feature 
of  slavery  is  bewailed  so  pitifully.  To  sing 
this  at  a  festival  for  raising  money  to  clothe 
soldiers  fighting  to  perpetuate  that  very  thing 
was  strange. 

March  20,  1862. —  A  man  professing  to 
act  by  General  Hindman's  orders  is  going 
through  the  country  impressing  horses  and 
mules.  The  overseer  of  a  certain  estate  came 
to  inf}uire  of  H.  if  he  had  not  a  legal  right  to 
protect  the  property  from  seizure.  Mr.  L,  said 
yes,  unless  the  agent  could  show  some  better 
credentials  than  his  bare  word.  This  answer 
soon  spread  about,  and  the  overseer  returned  to 
report  that  it  excited  great  indignation,  espe- 
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cially  among  the  company  of  new  volunteers. 
H.  was  pronounced  a  traitor,  and  they  declared 
that  no  one  so  untrue  to  the  Confederacy  should 
live  there.  When  li.  related  the  circumstance  at 
dinner,  his  partner,  Mr.  R.,  became  very  angry, 
being  ignorant  of  H.'s  real  opinions.  He  jumped 
up  in  a  rage  and  marched  away  to  the  village 
thoroughfare.  There  he  met  a  batch  of  the  vol- 
unteers, and  said,  "  We  know  what  you  have  said 
of  us,  and  1  have  come  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
liars,  and  you  know  where  to  find  us." 

Of  course  I  expected  a  difficulty ;  but  the 
evening  passed,  and  we  retired  undisturbed. 
Not  long  afterward  a  series  of  indescribable 
sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  was  heard  outside  the  house.  Mr. 
R.  called  out,  "  It 's  a  serenade,  H.  Get  up  and 
bring  out  all  the  wine  you  have."  Annie  and 
I  peeped  through  the  parlor  window,  and  lo ! 
it  was  the  company  of  volunteers  and  a  dia- 
bolical band  composed  of  bones  and  broken- 
winded  brass  instruments.  They  piped  and 
clattered  and  whined  for  some  time,  and  then 
swarmed  in,  while  we  ladies  retreated  and 
listened  to  the  clink  of  glasses. 

March  22. —  H.,  Mr.  R.,  and  Mike  have 
been  very  busy  the  last  few  days  getting  the 
acre  of  kitchen-garden  plowed  and  planted. 
The  stay-law  has  stopped  all  legal  business, 
and  they  have  welcomed  this  work.  But  to- 
day a  thunderbolt  fell  in  our  household.  Mr.  R. 
came  in  and  announced  that  he  has  agreed 
to  join  the  company  of  volunteers.  Annie's 
Confederate  principles  would  not  permit  her 
to  make  much  resistance,  and  she  has  been 
sewing  and  mending  as  fast  as  possible  to  get 
his  clothes  ready,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
wipe  her  eyes.  Poor  Annie !  She  and  Max 
have  been  married  only  a  ie.\w  months  longer 
than  we  have ;  but  a  noble  sense  of  duty 
animates  and  sustains  her. 


VII. 


THE    FIGHT    FOR    FOOD    AND    CLOTHING. 

April  I. —  The  last  ten  days  have  brought 
changes  in  the  house.  Max  R.  left  with  the 
company  to  be  mustered  in,  leaving  with  us 
his  weeping  Annie.  Hardly  were  her  spirits 
somewhat  composed  when  her  brother  arrived 
from  Natchez  to  take  her  home.  This  morning 
he,  Annie,  and  Reeney,  the  black  handmaiden, 
posted  off.  Out  of  seven  of  us  only  H.,  myself, 
and  Aunt  Judy  are  left.  The  absence  of  Reeney 
will  be  not  the  least  noted.  She  was  as  precious 
an  imp  as  any  Topsy  ever  was.  Her  tricks  Avere 
endless  and  her  innocence  of  them  amazing. 
When  sent  out  to  bring  in  eggs  she  would  take 
them  from  nests  where  hens  were  hatching,  and 
embryo  chickens  would  be  served  up  at  break- 
fast, while  Reeney  stood  by  grinning  to  see  them 
Vol..  XXXVIII.— 124. 


0})ened  ;  but  when  accused  she  was  impertur- 
bable. "  Laws,  Mis'  L.,  I  nebber  dun  bin  nigh 
dem  hens.  Mis'  Annie,  you  can  go  count  dem 
dere  eggs."  That  when  counted  they  were 
found  minus  the  number  she  had  brought  had 
no  effect  on  her  stolid  denial.  H.  has  jjlenty 
to  do  finishing  the  garden  all  by  himself,  but 
the  time  rather  drags  for  me. 

April  I  J,  1862. — This  morning  I  was  sew- 
ing up  a  rent  in  H.'s  garden-coat,  when  Aunt 
Judy  rushed  in. 

"  Laws!  Mis'  L.,  here  's  Mr.  Max  and  Mis' 
Annie  done  come  back ! "  A  buggy  was  coming 
up  with  Max,  Annie,  and  Reeney. 

"  Well,  is  the  war  over  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  got  sick !  "  replied  our  returned  sol- 
dier, getting  slowly  out  of  the  buggy. 

Lie  was  very  thin  and  pale,  and  explained 
that  he  took  a  severe  cold  almost  at  once,  had 
a  mild  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  the  surgeon 
got  him  his  discharge  as  unfit  for  service.  He 
succeeded  in  reaching  Annie,  and  a  few  days 
of  good  care  made  him  strong  enough  to  travel 
back  home. 

"  I  suppose,  H.,  you  've  heard  that  Island 
No.  ID  is  gone  ?  " 

Yes,  we  had  heard  that  much,  but  Max  had 
the  particulars,  and  an  exciting  talk  followed. 
At  night  H.  said  to  me,  "  G.,  New  Orleans  will 
be  the  next  to  go,  you  '11  see,  and  I  want  to  get 
there  first ;  this  stagnation  here  will  kill  me." 

April 28. — This  evening  has  been  very  lovely, 
but  full  of  a  sad  disappointment.  H.  invited  me 
to  drive.    As  we  turned  homeward  he  said  : 

"  Well,  my  arrangements  are  completed. 
You  can  begin  to  pack  your  trunks  to-morrow, 
and  I  shall  have  a  talk  with  Max." 

Mr.  R.  and  Annie  were  sitting  on  the  gallery 
as  I  ran  up  the  steps. 

"  Heard  the  news  ?  "  they  cried. 

"  No  !  What  news  ?  " 

"  New  Orleans  is  taken  !  All  the  boats  have 
been  run  up  the  river  to  save  them.  No  more 
mails." 

How  little  they  knew  what  ]:)lans  of  ours 
this  dashed  away.  But  our  disappointment  is 
truly  an  infinitesimal  drop  in  the  great  waves 
of  triumph  and  despair  surging  to-night  in 
thousands  of  hearts. 

April  JO. — The  last  two  weeks  have  glided 
quietly  away  without  incident  except  the  arrival 
ofnew  neighbors — Dr.Y.,  his  wife,  two  children, 
and  servants.  That  a  professional  man  pros- 
pering in  Vicksburg  should  come  now  to  set- 
tle in  this  retired  place  looks  queer.    ^L'lx  said  : 

"  H.,  that  man  has  come  here  to  hide  from 
the  conscript  officers.  He  has  brought  no  end 
of  provisions,  and  is  here  for  the  war.  He  has 
chosen  well,  for  this  county  is  so  cleaned  of  men 
it  won't  pay  to  send  the  conscript  officers  here." 

Our  stores  are  diminishing  and  cannot  be 
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replenished  from  without :  ingenuity  and  labor 
must  evoke  them.  \\'e  have  a  fine  garden  in 
growth,  plenty  of  chickens,  and  hives  of  bees  to 
furnish  honey  in  lieu  of  sugar.  A  good  deal  of  salt 
meat  has  been  stored  in  tlie  smoke-house,  and, 
with  fish  from  the  lake,  we  expect  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  The  season  for  game  is  about 
over,  but  an  occasional  squirrel  or  duck  comes 
to  the  larder,  though  the  question  of  ammunition 
has  to  be  considered,  ^^'hat  we  have  may  be 
all  we  can  have,  if  the  war  lasts  five  years 
longer ;  and  they  say  they  are  prepared  to  hold 
out" till  the  crack  of  doom.  Food,  however,  is 
not  the  only  want.  I  never  realized  before  the 
varied  needs  of  civilization.  Every  day  some- 
thing is  out.  Last  week  but  two  bars  of  soap 
remained,  so  we  began  to  save  bones  and  ashes. 
Annie  said :  "  Now,  if  we  only  had  some  china- 
berry  trees  here  we  should  n't  need  any  other 
grease.  They  are  making  splendid  soap  at 
Vicksburg  with  china-balls.  They  just  put  the 
berries  into  the  lye  and  it  eats  them  right  up 
and  makes  a  fine  soap."  I  did  long  for  some 
china-berries  to  make  this  experiment.  H.  had 
laid  in  what  seemed  a  good  supply  of  kerosene, 
but  it  is  nearly  gone,  and  we  are  down  to  two 
candles  kept  for  an  emergency.  Annie  brought 
a  receipt  from  Natchez  for  making  candles  of 
rosin  and  wax,  and  with  great  forethought 
brought  also  the  wick  and  rosin.  So  yesterday 
we  tried  making  candles.  We  had  no  molds, 
but  Annie  said  the  latest  st\'le  in  Natchez  was 
to  make  a  waxen  rope  by  dipping,  then  wrap 
it  round  a  corn-cob.  But  H.  cut  smooth  blocks 
of  wood  about  four  inches  square,  into  which 
he  set  a  polished  cylinder  about  four  inches 
high.  The  waxen  ropes  were  coiled  round  the 
cyhnder  like  a  serpent,  with  the  head  raised 
about  two  inches;  as  the  light  burned  down 
to  the  cylinder,  more  of  the  rope  was  unwound. 
To-day  the  vinegar  was  found  to  be  all  gone 
and  we  have  started  to  make  some.  For  ty- 
ros we  succeed  pretty  well. 

vni. 

DROWNED    OUT    AND    STARVED    OUT. 

May  p. —  A  great  misfortune  has  come 
upon  us  all.  For  several  days  every  one  has 
been  uneasy  about  the  unusual  rise  of  the 
Mississippi  and  about  a  rumor  that  the  Fed- 
eral forces  had  cut  levees  above  to  swamp  the 
country.  There  is  a  slight  levee  back  of  the 
village,  and  H.  went  yesterday  to  examine  it. 
It  looked  strong  and  we  hoped  for  the  best. 
About  dawn  this  morning  a  strange  gurgle 
woke  me.  It  had  a  pleasing,  lulling  effect.  I 
could  not  fully  rouse  at  first,  but  curiosity  con- 
quered at  last,  and  I  called  H. 

"  Listen  to  that  running  water;  what  is  it  ?  " 
He  sprung  up,  listened  a  second,  and  shouted : 


*'  Max,  get  up  !  The  water  is  on  us  !  "  They 
both  rushed  oft'  to  the  lake  for  the  skiff".  The 
levee  had  not  broken.  The  water  was  running 
clean  over  it  and  through  the  garden  fence  so 
rapidl}-  that  by  the  time  I  dressed  and  got  out- 
side Max  was  paddling  the  pirogue  they  had 
brought  in  among  the  pea-vines,  gathering  all 
the  ripe  peas  left  above  the  water.  We  had 
enjoyed  one  mess  and  he  vowed  we  should 
have  another. 

H.  was  busy  nailing  a  raft  together  while 
he  had  a  dry  place  to  stand  on.  Annie  and  I, 
with  Reeney,  had  to  secure  the  chickens,  and 
the  back  piazza  was  given  up  to  them.  By  the 
time  a  hasty  breakfast  was  eaten  the  water  was 
in  the  kitchen.  The  stove  and  everything  there 
had  to  be  put  up  in  the  dining-room.  Aunt 
Judy  and  Reeney  had  likewise  to  move  into 
the  house,  their  floor  also  being  covered  with 
water.  The  raft  had  to  be  floated  to  the  store- 
house and  a  platform  built,  on  which  everything 
was  elevated.  At  evening  we  looked  round 
and  counted  the  cost.  The  garden  was  utterly 
gone.  Last  evening  we  had  walked  round 
the  strawberry  beds  that  fringed  the  whole 
acre  and  tasted  a  few  just  ripe.  The  hives 
were  swamped.  Many  of  the  chickens  were 
drowned.  Sancho  had  been  sent  to  high 
ground  where  he  could  get  grass.  In  the  vil- 
lage every  green  thing  was  swept  away.  Yet 
we  were  better  off  than  many  others :  for  this 
house,  being  raised,  we  have  escaped  the  water 
indoors.    It  just  laves  the  edge  of  the  galleries. 

Alay  26. —  During  the  past  week  we  have 
lived  somevv'hat  like  Venetians,  with  a  boat  at 
front  steps  and  a  raft  at  the  back.  Sunday  H. 
and  I  took  skift'to  church.  The  clergyman,  who 
is  also  tutor  at  a  planter's  across  the  lake, 
preached  to  the  few  who  had  arrived  in  skiffs. 
We  shall  not  try  it  again,  it  is  so  troublesome 
getting  in  and  out  at  the  court-house  steps. 
The  imprisonment  is  hard  to  endure.  It 
threatened  to  make  me  really  ill,  so  ever)- 
evening  H.  la}-s  a  thick  wrap  in  the  pirogue, 
I  sit  on  it  and  we  row  off  to  the  ridge  of  drj- 
land  running  along  the  lake-shore  and  branch- 
ing off  to  a  strip  of  woods  also  out  of  water. 
Here  we  disembark  and  march  up  and  down  till 
dusk.  A  great  deal  of  the  wood  got  wet  and  has 
to  be  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  galleries,  with  cloth- 
ing, and  everything  that  must  be  dried.  One's 
own  trials  are  intensified  by  the  worse  suffering 
around  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  relieve. 

Max  has  a  puppy  named  after  General  Price. 
The  gentlemen  had  both  gone  up  town  yester- 
day in  the  skiff  when  Annie  and  I  heard  little 
Price's  despairing  cries  from  under  the  house, 
and  we  got  on  the  raft  to  find  and  save  him. 
We  wore  light  morning  dresses  and  slippers, 
for  shoes  are  becoming  precious.  Annie  donned 
a  Shaker  and  I  a  broad  hat.    We  got  the  raft 
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pushed  out  to  the  center  of  the  grounds  oppo- 
site the  house  and  could  see  Price  cUnging  to 
a  post ;  the  next  move  must  be  to  navigate 
the  raft  up  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  reach 
for  Price.  It  sounds  easy ;  but  poke  around 
with  our  poles  as  wildly  or  as  scientifically 
as  we  might,  the  raft  would  not  budge.  The 
noonday  sun  was  blazing  right  overhead  and 
the  muddy  water  running  all  over  slippered 
feet  and  dainty  dresses.  How  long  we  staid 
praying  for  rescue,  yet  wincing  already  at  the 
laugh  that  would  come  with  it,  I  shall  never 
know.  It  seemed  like  a  day  before  the  welcome 
boat  and  the  "  Ha,  ha ! "  of  H.  and  Max  were 
heard.  The  confinement  tells  severely  on  all 
the  animal  life  about  us.  Half  the  chickens 
are  dead  and  the  other  half  sick. 

The  days  drag  slowly.  We  have  to  depend 
mainly  on  books  to  relieve  the  tedium,  for  we 
have  no  piano  ;  none  of  us  like  cards ;  we  are 
very  poor  chess-players,  and  the  chess-set  is 
incomplete.  When  we  gather  round  the  one 
lamp  —  we  dare  not  light  any  more — each  one 
exchanges  the  gems  of  thought  or  mirthful 
ideas  he  finds.  Frequently  the  gnats  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  so  bad  we  cannot  read  at  all. 
This  evening,  till  a  strong  breeze  blew  them 
away,  they  were  intolerable.  Aunt  Judy  goes 
about  in  a  dignified  silence,  too  full  for  words, 
only  asking  two  or  three  times,  "  Wat  I  dun 
tole  you  fum  de  fust  ?  "  The  food  is  a  trial. 
This  evening  the  snaky  candles  lighted  the 
glass  and  silver  on  the  supper-table  with  a  pale 
gleam  and  disclosed  a  frugal  supper  indeed — 
tea  without  milk  (for  all  the  cows  are  gone), 
honey,  and  bread.  A  faint  ray  twinkled  on  the 
water  swishing  against  the  house  and  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  dark  woods.  It  looked  like 
civilization  and  barbarism  met  together.  Just 
as  we  sat  down  to  it,  some  one  passing  in  a 
boat  shouted  that  Confederates  and  Federals 
were  fighting  at  Vicksburg. 

Monday,  Ji/?ie  2. —  On  last  Friday  morn- 
ing, just  three  weeks  from  the  day  the  water 
rose,  signs  of  its  falling  began.  Yesterday  the 
ground  appeared,  and  a  hard  rain  coming  down 
at  the  same  time  washed  oft'  much  of  the  un- 
wholesome debris.  To-day  is  fine,  and  we  went 
out  without  a  boat  for  a  long  walk. 

June  I  J. —  Since  the  water  ran  oft",  we 
have,  of  course,  been  attacked  by  swamp 
fever.  H.  succumbed  first,  then  Annie,  Max 
next,  and  then  I.  Luckily,  the  new  Dr.  Y.  had 
brought  quinine  with  him,  and  we  took  heroic 
doses.  Such  fever  never  burned  in  my  veins 
before  or  sapped  strength  so  rapidly,  though 
probably  the  want  of  good  food  was  a  factor. 
The  two  or  three  other  professional  men  have 
left.  Dr.  Y.  alone  remains.  The  roads  now 
being  dry  enough,  H.  and  Max  started  on 
horseback,  in  difterent  directions,  to  make  an 


exhaustive  search  for  food  supplies.  H.  got 
back  this  evening  with  no  supi)lies. 

June  ij. —  Max  got  back  to-day.  He 
started  right  oft"  again  to  cross  the  lake  and 
interview  the  planters  on  that  side,  for  they 
had  not  suffered  from  overflow. 

June  i6. —  Max  got  back  this  morning. 
H.  and  he  were  in  the  parlor  talking  and  ex- 
amining maps  together  till  dinner-time.  When 
that  was  over  they  laid  the  matter  before  us. 
To  buy  provisions  had  proved  impossible.  The 
planters  across  the  lake  had  decided  to  issue 
rations  of  corn-meal  and  pease  to  the  villagers 
whose  men  had  all  gone  to  war,  but  they 
utterly  refused  to  sell  anything.  "  They  told 
me,"  said  Max,  "  '  We  will  not  see  your  family 
starve,  Mr.  R. ;  but  with  such  numbers  of  slaves 
and  the  village  poor  to  feed,  we  can  spare 
nothing  for  sale.'  "  "  Well,  of  course,"  said  H., 
"  we  do  not  purpose  to  stay  here  and  live  on 
charity  rations.  We  must  leave  the  place  at 
all  hazards.  We  have  studied  out  every  route 
and  made  inquiries  everywhere  we  went.  We 
shall  have  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  in  an 
open  boat  as  far  as  Fetler's  Landing  (on  the 
eastern  bank).  There  we  can  cross  by  land 
and  put  the  boat  into  Steele's  Bayou,  pass 
thence  to  the  Yazoo  River,  from  there  to  Chick- 
asaw Bayou,  into  McNutt's  Lake,  and  land 
near  my  uncle's  in  Warren  County." 

June  20. — As  soon  as  our  intended  departure 
was  announced,  we  were  besieged  by  requests 
for  all  sorts  of  things  wanted  in  every  family — 
pins,  matches,  gunpowder,  and  ink.  One  of 
the  last  cases  H.  and  Max  had  before  the  stay- 
law  stopped  legal  business  was  the  settlement 
of  an  estate  that  included  a  country  store. 
The  heirs  had  paid  in  chattels  of  the  store. 
These  had  remained  packed  in  the  oftice.  The 
main  contents  of  the  cases  were  hardware; 
but  we  found  treasure  indeed — a  keg  of  pow- 
der, a  case  of  matches,  a  paper  of  pins,  a  bot- 
tle of  ink.  Red  ink  is  now  made  out  of  poke- 
berries.  Pins  are  made  by  capping  thorns  with 
sealing-wax,  or  using  them  as  nature  made 
them.  These  were  articles  money  could  not 
get  for  us.  We  would  give  our  friends  a  few 
matches  to  save  for  the  hour  of  tribulation. 
The  paper  of  pins  we  divided  evenly,  and  filled 
a  bank-box  each  with  the  matches.  H.  filled 
a  tight  tin  case  apiece  with  powder  for  Max 
and  himself  and  sokl  the  rest,  as  we  could  not 
carry  any  more  on  such  a  trip.  Those  who  did 
not  hear  of  this  in  time  oft"ered  fabulous  prices 
afterwards  for  a  single  pound.  But  money  has 
not  its  old  attractions.  Our  preparations  were 
delayed  by  Aunt  Judy  foiling  sick  of  swamp 
fever. 

Friday,  June  27. —  As  soon  as  the  cook  was 
up  again,  we  resumed  preparations.  We  put 
all  the  clothing  in  order  and  had  it  nicely  done 
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up  with  the  last  of  the  soap  and  starch.  "  I 
wonder."  said  Annie,  "  when  I  shall  ever  have 
nicely  starched  clothes  after  these  ?  They  had 
no  starch  in  Natchez  or  Vicksburg  when  I  was 
there."  We  are  now  furbishing  up  dresses  suit- 
able for  such  rough  summer  travel.  While  we 
sat  at  work  yesterday  the  quiet  of  the  clear, 
calm  noon  was  broken  by  a  low,  continuous 
roar  like  distant  thunder.  To-day  we  are  told 
it  was  probably  cannon  at  Vicksburg.  This  is 
a  great  distance,  I  think,  to  have  heard  it  — 
over  a  hundred  miles. 

H.  and  Max  have  bought  a  large  yawl  and 
are  busy  on  the  lake  bank  repairing  it  and  fit- 
ting it  with  lockers.  Aunt  Judy's  master  has 
been  notified  when  to  send  for  her ;  a  home 
for  the  cat  J  eft'  has  been  engaged ;  Price  is 
dead,  and  Sancho  sold.  Nearly  all  the  furniture 
is  disposed  of,  except  things  ^•alued  from  asso- 
ciation, which  -will  be  packed  in  H.'s  office  and 
left  with  some  one  likely  to  stay  through  the 
war.    It  is  hardest  to  leave  the  books. 

Tuesday,  luly  8. — We  start  to-mono w. 
Packing  the  trunks  was  a  problem.  Annie  and 
I  are  allowed  one  large  trunk  apiece,  the  gen- 
demen  a  smaller  one  each,  and  we  a  light 
carpet-sack  apiece  for  toilet  articles.  I  arrived 
with  six  trunks  and  leave  with  one  !  We  went 
over  ever\thing  carefully  twice,  rejecting,  \xy- 
ing  to  shake  oft"  the  bonds  of  custom  and  get 
down  to  primitive  needs.  At  last  we  made  a 
judicious  selection.  Everj'thing  old  or  worn 
was  left;  everything  merely  ornamental,  except 
good  lace,  which  was  light.  Gossamer  evening 
dresses  were  all  left.  I  calculated  on  taking 
two  or  three  books  that  would  bear  the  most 
reading  if  we  were  again  shut  up  where  none 
could  be  had,  and  so,  of  course,  took  Shak- 
spere  first.  Here  I  was  interrupted  to  go  and 
pay  a  farewell  visit,  and  when  we  returned 
Max  had  packed  and  nailed  the  cases  of  books 
to  be  left.  Chance  thus  limited  my  choice  to 
those  that  happened  to  be  in  my  room  — 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  a 
volume  of  Macaulay's  History  I  was  reading, 
and  my  prayer-book.  To-day  the  provisions 
for  the  trip  were  cooked  :  the  last  of  the  flour 
was  made  into  large  loaves  of  bread ;  a  ham 
and  .several  dozen  eggs  were  boiled ;  the  few 
chickens  that  have  survived  the  overflow  were 
fried  ;  the  last  of  the  cofiee  was  parched  and 
ground;  and  the  modicum  of  the  tea  was  well 
corked  up.  Our  friends  across  the  lake  added 
a  jar  of  butter  and  two  of  preserves.  H.  rode 
off  to  X.  after  dinner  to  conclude  some  busi- 
ness there,  and  I  sat  down  before  a  table  to 
tie  bundles  of  things  to  be  left.  The  sunset 
glowed  and  farlcd  and  therjuict  evening  came 
on  calm  and  starry.  I  sat  by  the  window  till 
evening  deepened  into  night,  and  as  the  moon 
rose  I  still  looked  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the 


lovely  lake  and  the  grand  woods,  till  the  sound 
of  H.'s  horse  at  the  gate  broke  the  spell. 


IX. 


HOMELESS    AND    SHELTERLESS. 


Thursday,  July  lo. 


■  Plantation.) — Yes- 


terday about  four  o'clock  we  walked  to  the  lake 
and  embarked.  Provisions  and  utensils  were 
packed  in  the  lockers,  and  a  large  trunk  was 
stowed  at  each  end.  The  blankets  and  cush- 
ions were  placed  against  oneof  them,  and  Annie 
and  I  sat  on  them  Turkish  fashion.  Near  the 
center  the  two  smaller  trunks  made  a  place  for 
Reeney.  Max  and  H.  were  to  take  turns  at  the 
rudder  and  oars.  The  last  word  was  a  fervent 
God-speed  from  Mr.  E.,  who  is  left  in  charge  of 
all  our  aftairs.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  Union 
man,  but  have  never  spoken  of  it  to  him.  We 
were  gloomy  enough  crossing  the  lake,  for  it 
was  evident  the  heavily  laden  boat  would  be 
difficult  to  manage.  Last  night  we  staid  at  this 
plantation,  and  from  the  window  of  my  room 
I  see  the  men  unloading  the  boat  to  place  it 
on  the  cart,  which  a  team  of  oxen  will  haul  to 
the  river.  These  hospitable  people  are  kind- 
ness itself,  till  you  mention  the  war. 

Saturday,  July  12.  (  Under  a  cotton-shed  on 
tlie  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.) — Thursday 
was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  sight  of  the  broad 
river  exhilarating.  The  negroes  launched  and 
reloaded  the  boat,  and  when  we  had  paid  them 
and  spoken  good-bye  to  them  we  felt  we  were 
really  oft".  Every  one  had  said  that  if  we  kept 
in  the  current  the  boat  would  almost  go  of 
itself,  but  in  fact  the  current  seemed  to  throw 
it  about,  and  hard  pulling  was  necessary.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  was  very  severe,  and  it  proved 
impossible  to  use  an  umbrella  or  any  kind  of 
shade,  as  it  made  steering  more  difticult.  Snags 
and  floating  timbers  were  very  troublesome. 
Twice  we  hurried  up  to  the  bank  out  of  the 
way  of  passing  gunboats,  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  us.  When  we  got  thirsty,  it  was  found 
that  Max  had  set  the  jug  of  water  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  and  left  it  there.  We  must  dip  up 
the  river  water  or  go  without.  When  it  got  too 
dark  to  travel  safely  we  disembarked.  Reeney 
gathered  wood,  made  a  fire  and  some  tea,  and 
we  had  a  good  supper.  We  then  divided,  H. 
and  I  remaining  to  watch  the  boat.  Max  and 
Annie  on  shore.  She  hung  up  a  mosquito-bar 
to  the  trees  and  went  to  bed  comfortably.  In 
the  boat  the  moscjuitoes  were  horrible,  but  I 
fell  asleep  and  slept  till  voices  on  the  bank 
woke  me.  Annie  was  wandering  disconsolate 
round  her  bed,  and  when  I  asked  the  trouble, 
said,  "Oh,  I  can't  sleep  there  !  I  found  a  toad 
and  a  lizard  in  the  bed."  When  dropping  off 
again,  H.  woke  me  to  say  he  was  very  sick; 
he  thought   it  was  from  drinking    the   river 
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water.  With  difficulty  I  got  a  trunk  opened  to 
find  some  medicine.  While  doing  so  a  gun- 
boat loomed  up  vast  and  gloomy,  and  we  gave 
each  other  a  good  fright.  Our  voices  doubt- 
less reached  her,  for  instantly  every  one  of  her 
lights  disappeared  and  she  ran  for  a  few  min- 
utes along  the  opposite  bank.  We  momently 
expected  a  shell  as  a  feeler. 

At  dawn  next  morning  we  made  coftee  and 
a  hasty  breakfast,  fixed  up  as  well  as  we  could 
in  our  sylvan  dressing-rooms,  and  pushed  on, 
for  it  is  settled  that  traveling  between  eleven 
and  two  will  have  to  be  given  up  unless  we 
want  to  be  roasted  alive.  H.  grew  worse.  He 
suffered  terribly,  and  the  rest  of  us  as  much  to 
see  him  pulling  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
Max  would  not  trust  either  of  us  to  steer. 
About  eleven  we  reached  the  landing  of  a 
plantation.  Max  walked  up  to  the  house  and 
returned  with  the  owner,  an  old  gentleman 
living  alone  with  his  slaves.  The  housekeeper, 
a  young  colored  girl,  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  her  graceful  efforts  to  make  us  comfortable 
and  anticipate  every  want.  I  was  so  anxious 
about  H.  that  I  remember  nothing  except  that 
the  cold  drinking-water  taken  from  a  cistern 
beneath  the  building,  into  which  only  the 
winter  rains  were  allowed  to  fall,  was  like  an 
elixir.  They  offered  luscious  peaches  that,  with 
such  water,  were  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  our 
parched  lips.  At  night  the  housekeeper  said 
she  was  sorry  they  had  no  mosquito-bars  ready 
and  hoped  the  mosquitoes  would  not  be  thick, 
but  they  came  out  in  legions.  I  knew  that  on 
sleep  that  night  depended  recovery  or  illness 
for  H.  and  all  possibility  of  proceeding  next 
day.  So  I  sat  up  fanning  away  mosquitoes 
that  he  might  sleep,  toppling  over  now  and 
then  on  the  pillows  till  roused  by  his  stirring. 
I  contrived  to  keep  this  up  till,  as  the  chill  be- 
fore dawn  came,  they  abated  and  I  got  a  short 
sleep.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  cold  water,  a 
fresh  toilet,  and  a  good  breakfast,  I  braced  up 
for  another  day's  baking  in  the  boat. 

If  I  had  been  well  and  strong  as  usual  the 
discomforts  of  such  a  journey  would  not  have 
seemed  so  much  to  me;  but  I  was  still  weak 
from  the  eftects  of  the  fever,  and  annoyed  by 
a  worrying  toothache  which  there  had  been 
no  dentist  to  rid  me  of  in  our  village. 

Having  paid  and  dismissed  the  boat's  watch- 
man, we  started  and  traveled  till  eleven  to- 
day, when  we  stopped  at  this  cotton-shed. 
When  our  dais  was  spread  and  lunch  laid  out 
in  the  cool  breeze,  it  seemed  a  blessed  spot. 
A  good  many  negroes  came  offering  chickens 
and  milk  in  exchange  for  tobacco,  which  we 
had  not.    We  bought  some  milk  with  money. 

A  United  States  transport  just  now  steamed 
by  and  the  men  on  the  guards  cheered  and 
waved  to  us.  We  all  replied  but  Annie.   Even 


Max  was  surprised  into  an  answering  cheer, 
and  I  waved  my  handkerchief  with  a  very  full 
heari  as  the  dear  old  flag  we  have  not  seen  for 
so  long  floated  by ;  but  Annie  turned  her  back. 

Sunday,  July  ij.  (  Under  a  tree  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.)  —  Late  on  Saturday 
evening  we  reached  a  plantation  whose  owner 
invited  us  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house.  What 
a  delightful  thing  is  courtesy !  The  first  tone  of 
our  host's  welcome  indicated  the  true  gentle- 
man. We  never  leave  the  oars  with  the  watch- 
man; Max  takes  those,  Annie  and  I  each  take 
a  band-box,  H.  takes  my  carpet-sack,  and 
Reeney  brings  up  the  rear  with  Annie's.  It  is 
a  funny  procession.  Mr.  B.'s  family  were  ab- 
sent, and  as  we  sat  on  the  gallery  talking  it 
needed  only  a  few  minutes  to  show  this  was  a 
"  Union  man."  His  home  was  elegant  and 
tasteful,  but  even  here  there  was  neither  tea 
nor  coffee. 

About  eleven  we  stopped  here  in  this  shady 
place.  While  eating  lunch  the  negroes  again 
came  imploring  for  tobacco.  Soon  an  invita- 
tion came  from  the  house  for  us  to  come  and 
rest.  We  gratefully  accepted,  but  found  their 
idea  of  rest  for  warm,  tired  travelers  was  to 
sit  in  the  parlor  on  stiff  chairs  while  the  whole 
family  trooped  in,  cool  and  clean  in  fresh  toilets, 
to  stare  and  question.  We  soon  returned  to  the 
trees ;  however  they  kindly  offered  com-meal 
pound-cake  and  beer,  which  were  excellent. 

Eight  gunboats  and  one  transport  have 
passed  us.  Getting  out  of  their  way  has  been 
troublesome.  Our  gentlemen's  hands  are  badly 
blistered. 

Ti/esday,  Jxdy  75. —  Sunday  night  about  ten 
we  reached  the  place  where,  according  to  our 
map,  Steele's  Bayou  comes  nearest  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  where  the  landing  should  be,  but 
when  we  climbed  the  steep  bank  there  was  no 
sign  of  habitation.  Max  walked  oft'  into  the 
woods  on  a  search,  and  was  gone  so  long  we 
feared  he  had  lost  his  way.  He  could  find  no 
road.  H.  suggested  shouting  and  both  began. 
At  last  a  distant  halloo  replied,  and  Ijy  cries  the 
answerer  was  guided  to  us.  A  negro  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  was  the  right  place,  his 
master  kept  the  landing,  and  he  would  watch 
the  boat  for  five  dollars.  He  showed  the  road, 
and  said  his  master's  house  was  one  mile  oft" 
and  another  house  two  miles.  We  mistook,  and 
went  to  t'le  one  two  miles  off.  At  one  o'clock 
we  reached  Mr.  Fetler's,  who  was  pleasant,  and 
said  we  should  have  the  best  he  had.  The  bed 
into  whose  grateful  softness  I  sank  was  piled 
with  mattresses  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  ceiling,  and  with  no  step-ladder  getting  in 
and  out  was  a  problem.  This  morning  we  no- 
ticed the  high-water  mark,  four  feet  above  the 
lower  floor.  Mrs.  Fetler  said  tliey  had  lived  up- 
stairs several  weeks. 
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FRIGHTS    AND    PERILS    IN    STEELE'S    BAYOU. 

Wednfsday,  July  i6.  {Under  a  tree  on  the 
bank  of  Steele's  Bayou.)  —  Early  this  morning 
our  boat  was  taken  out  of  the  Mississippi  and 
put  on  Mr.  Fetler's  ox-cart.  After  breakfast 
we  followed  on  foot.  The  walk  in  the  woods 
was  so  delightful  that  all  were  disappointed 
when  a  silvery  gleam  through  the  trees  showed 
the  bayou  sweeping  along,  full  to  the  banks, 
with  dense  Ibrest  trees  almost  meeting  over  it. 
The  boat  was  launched,  calked,  and  reloaded, 
and  we  were  oft'  again.  Towards  noon  the 
sound  of  distant  cannon  began  to  echo  around, 
probably  from  Vicksburg  again.  About  the 
same  time  we  began  to  encounter  rafts.  To 
get  around  them  required  us  to  push  through 
brush  so  thick  that  we  had  to  lie  down  in  the 
boat.  The  banks  were  steep  and  the  land 
on  each  side  a  bog.  About  one  o'clock  we 
reached  this  clear  space  with  dry  shelving 
banks  and  disembarked  to  eat  lunch.  To  our 
surprise  a  neatly  dressed  Avoman  came  tripping 
do\vn  the  declivity  bringing  a  basket.  She 
said  she  hved  above  and  had  seen  our  boat. 
Her  husband  was  in  the  army,  and  we  were 
the  first  white  people  she  had  talked  to  for  a 
long  while.  She  offered  some  corn-meal  pound- 
cake and  beer,  and  as  she  climbed  back  told 
us  to  "  look  out  for  the  rapids."  H.  is  putting 
the  boat  in  order  for  our  start  and  says  she  is 
wa\-ing  good-bye  from  the  bluff  above. 

Thursday,  July  I  J.  {On  a  raft  in  Steele's 
Bayou.)  —  Yesterday  we  went  on  nicely  awhile 
and  at  afternoon  came  to  a  strange  region  of 
rafts,  extending  about  three  miles,  on  which 
persons  were  living.  Many  saluted  us,  saying 
they  had  run  away  from  Vicksburg  at  the  first 
attempt  of  the  fleet  to  shell  it.  On  one  of  these 
rafts,  about  twelve  feet  square,^  bagging  had 
been  hung  up  to  form  three  sides  of  a  tent.  A 
bed  was  in  one  comer,  and  on  a  low  chair,  wit-h 
her  provisions  in  jars  and  boxes  grouped  round 
her,  .sat  an  old  woman  feeding  a  lot  of  chickens. 

Having  moonlight,  we  had  intended  to  travel 
till  late.  But  about  ten  o'clock,  the  boat  begin- 
ning to  go  with  great  speed,  H.,  who  was 
steering,  called  to  Max  : 

"  Don't  row  so  fast ;  we  may  run  against 
something." 

"  I  'm  hardly  pulHng  at  all." 

"  Then  we  're  in  what  she  called  the  rapids ! " 

The  stream  seemed  indeed  to  slope  down- 
ward, and  in  a  minute  a  dark  line  was  visible 
ahead.  Max  tried  to  turn,  but  could  not,  and 
in  a  second  more  we  dashed  against  this  im- 
mense raft,  only  saved  from  breaking  up  by  the 
men's  quickness.  We  got  out  u|;on  it  and  ate 
supper.  Then,  as  the  boat  was  leaking  and  the 
1  More  likely  twelve  yards, — G.  \V.  C. 


current  swinging  it  against  the  raft,  H.  and 
Max  thought  it  safer  to  watch  all  night,  but 
told  us  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  a  strange  spot 
to  sleep  in  —  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  a  boiling 
stream,  with  a  wilderness  stretching  on  either 
side.  The  moon  made  ghostly  shadows  and 
showed  H.,  sitting  still  as  a  ghost,  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  while  mingled  with  the  gurgle  of 
the  water  round  the  raft  beneath  was  the  boom 
of  cannon  in  the  air,  solemnly  breaking  the 
silence  of  night.  It  drizzled  now  and  then,  and 
the  mosquitoes  swarmed  over  us.  My  fan  and 
umbrella  had  been  knocked  overboard,  so  I  had 
no  weapon  against  them.  Fatigue,  however, 
overcomes  ever}'thing,  and  I  contrived  to  sleep, 

H,  roused  us  at  dawn,  Reeney  found  hght- 
wood  enough  on  the  raft  to  make  a  good  fire 
for  coffee,  which  never  tasted  better.  Then  all 
hands  assisted  in  unloading ;  a  rope  was  fast- 
ened to  the  boat.  Max  got  in,  H.  held  the 
rope  on  the  raft,  and,  by  much  pulling  and 
pushing,  it  was  forced  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage to  the  farther  side.  Here  it  had  to  be 
calked,  and  while  that  was  being  done  we 
improvised  a  dressing-room  in  the  shadow  of 
our  big  trunks.  During  the  trip  I  had  to  keep 
the  time,  therefore  properly  to  secure  belt  and 
watch  was  always  an  anxious  part  of  my  toilet. 
The  boat  is  now  repacked,  and  while  Annie 
and  Reeney  are  washing  cups  I  have  scribbled, 
wishing  much  that  mine  were  the  hand  of  an 
artist. 

Friday  morn,  July  i8.  {House  of  Colonel  A'., 
on  Yazoo  Fiver.) —  After  leaving  the  raft  yes- 
terday all  went  well  till  noon,  when  we  came 
to  a  narrow  place  where  an  immense  tree  lay 
clear  across  the  stream.  It  seemed  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  at  last.  We  sat  despairing 
what  to  do,  when  a  man  appeared  beside  us  in 
a  pirogue.  So  sudden,  so  silent  was  his  arrival 
that  we  were  thrilled  with  surprise.  He  said 
if  we  had  a  hatchet  he  could  help  us.  His 
fairy  bark  floated  in  among  the  branches  like 
a  bubble,  and  he  soon  chopped  a  path  for  us, 
and  was  delighted  to  get  some  matches  in  re- 
turn. He  said  the  cannon  we  heard  yesterday 
were  in  an  engagement  with  the  ram  Arkansas, 
which  ran  out  of  the  Yazoo  that  morning.  We 
did  not  stop  for  dinner  to-day,  but  ate  a  hasty 
lunch  in  the  boat,  after  which  nothing  but  a 
small  piece  of  bread  was  left.  About  two  we 
reached  the  forks,  one  of  which  ran  to  the 
Yazoo,  the  other  to  the  Old  River.  Max  said 
the  right  fork  was  our  road ;  H.  said  the  left, 
that  there  was  an  error  in  Max's  map  ;  but 
Max  steered  into  the  right  fork.  After  pulling 
about  three  miles  he  admitted  his  mistake  and 
turned  back  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  Old 
River.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  drowned  world, 
an  illimitable  waste  of  dead  waters,  stretching 
into  a  great,  silent,  desolate  forest. 
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Just  as  we  turned  into  the  right  way,  down 
came  the  rain  so  hard  and  fast  we  had  to  stop 
on  the  bank.  It  defied  trees  or  umbrellas  and 
nearly  took  away  the  breath.  The  boat  began 
to  fill,  and  all  five  of  us  had  to  bail  as  fast  as 
possible  for  the  half-hour  the  sheet  of  water 
was  pouring  down.  As  it  abated  a  cold  breeze 
sprung  up  that,  striking  our  wet  clothes,  chilled 
us  to  the  bone.  All  were  shivering  and  blue — 
no,  I  was  green.  Before  leaving  Mr.  Fetler's 
Wednesday  morning  I  had  donned  a  dark- 
green  calico.  I  wiped  my  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief out  of  my  pocket,  and  face  and  hands 
were  all  dyed  a  deep  green.  When  Annie 
turned  round  and  looked  at  me  she  screamed 
and  I  reahzed  how  I  looked ;  but  she  was  not 
much  better,  for  of  all  dejected  things  wet  feath- 
ers are  the  worst,  and  the  plumes  in  her  hat 
were  painful. 

About  five  we  reached  Colonel  K.'s  house, 
right  where  Steele's  Bayou  empties  into  the 
Yazoo.  We  had  both  to  be  fairly  dragged  out 
of  the  boat,  so  cramped  and  weighted  were 
we  by  wet  skirts.  The  family  were  absent,  and 
the  house  was  headquarters  for  a  squad  of 
Confederate  cavalry,  which  was  also  absent. 
The  old  colored  housekeeper  received  us  kindly 
and  lighted  fires  in  our  rooms  to  dry  the  cloth- 
ing. My  trunk  had  got  cracked  on  top,  and 
all  the  clothing  to  be  got  at  was  wet.  H.  had 
dropped  his  in  the  river  while  lifting  it  out, 
and  his  clothes  were  wet.  A  spoonful  of  brandy 
apiece  was  left  in  the  little  flask,  and  I  felt  that 
mine  saved  me  from  being  ill.  Warm  blankets 
and  the  brandy  revived  us,  and  by  sapper- time 
we  got  into  some  dry  clothes. 

Just  then  the  squad  of  cavalry  returned; 
they  were  only  a  dozen,  but  they  made  much 
uproar,  being  in  great  excitement.  Some  of 
them  were  known  to  Max  and  H.,  who  learned 
from  them  that  a  gunboat  was  coming  to  shell 
them  out  of  this  house.  Then  ensued  a  clatter 
such  as  twelve  men  surely  never  made  before — 
rattling  about  the  halls  and  galleries  in  heavy 
boots  and  spurs,  feeding  horses,  calling  for 
supper,  clanking  swords,  buckling  and  unbuck- 
ling belts  and  pistols.  At  last  supper  was 
dispatched,  and  they  mounted  and  were  gone 
like  the  wind.  We  had  a  quiet  supper  and 
good  night's  rest  in  spite  of  the  expected  shells, 
and  did  not  wake  till  ten  to-day  to  realize  we 
were  not  killed.  About  eleven  breakfast  was 
furnished.  Now  we  are  waiting  till  the  rest 
of  our  things  are  dried  to  start  on  our  last  day 
of  travel  by  water. 

Sunday,  July  20. —  A  little  way  down  the 
Yazoo  on  Friday  we  ran  into  McNutt's  Lake, 
thence  into  Chickasaw  Bayou,  and  at  dark 
landed  at  Mrs.  C.'s  farm,  the  nearest  neighbors 
of  H.'s  uncle.  The  house  was  full  of  Confed- 
erate sick,  friends  from  Vicksburg,  and  while 


we  ate  supper  all  present  poured  out  the  story 
of  the  shelling  and  all  that  was  to  be  done  at 
Vicksburg.  Then  our  stuff  was  taken  from  the 
boat,  and  we  finally  abandoned  the  stanch 
little  craft  that  had  carried  us  for  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  a  trip  occu- 
pying nine  days.  The  luggage  in  a  wagon, 
and  ourselves  packed  in  a  buggy,  were  driven 
for  four  or  five  miles,  over  the  roughest  road 
I  ever  traveled,  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.,  H.'s 
uncle,  where  we  arrived  at  midnight  and  has- 
tened to  hide  in  bed  the  utter  exhaustion  of 
mind  and  body.  Yesterday  we  were  too  tired 
to  think,  or  to  do  anything  but  eat  peaches. 


XI. 


WILD    TIMES    IN    MISSISSIPPI. 

This  morning  there  was  a  most  painful 
scene.  Annie's  father  came  into  Vicksburg, 
ten  miles  from  here,  and  learned  of  our  arrival 
from  Mrs.  C.'s  messenger.  He  sent  out  a  car- 
riage to  bring  Annie  and  Max  to  town  that 
they  might  go  home  with  him,  and  with  it 
came  a  letter  for  me  from  friends  on  the  Jack- 
son Railroad,  written  many  weeks  before.  They 
had  heard  that  our  village  home  was  under 
water,  and  invited  us  to  visit  them.  The  letter 
had  been  sent  to  Annie's  people  to  forward,  and 
thus  had  reached  us.  This  decided  H.,  as  the 
place  was  near  New  Orleans,  to  go  there  and 
wait  the  chance  of  getting  into  that  city.  Max, 
when  he  heard  this  from  H.,  lost  all  self-control 
and  cried  like  a  baby.  He  stalked  about  the 
garden  in  the  most  tragic  manner,  exclaiming : 

"Oh !  my  soul's  brother  from  youth  up  is  a 
traitor !  A  traitor  to  his  country  !  " 

Then  H.  got  angry  and  said,  "  Max,  don't 
be  a  fool." 

"Who  has  done  this?"  bawled  Max.  "You 
felt  with  the  South  at  first ;  who  has  changed 
you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  feel  for  the  South  now,  and 
nobody  has  changed  me  but  the  logic  of 
events,  though  the  twenty-negro  law  has  in- 
tensified my  opinions.  I  can't  see  why  I,  who 
have  no  slaves,  must  go  to  fight  for  them,  while 
every  man  who  has  twenty  may  stay  at  home." 

I,  also,  tried  to  reason  with  Max  and  pour 
oil  on  his  wound.  "  Max,  what  interest  has  a 
man  like  you,  without  slaves,  in  a  war  for  slav- 
ery ?  Even  if  you  had  them,  they  would  not 
be  your  best  property.  That  lies  in  your  coun- 
try and  its  resources.  Nearly  all  the  world  has 
given  up  slavery;  why  can't  the  South  do  the 
same  and  end  the  struggle.  It  has  shown  you 
what  the  South  needs,  and  if  all  went  to  work 
with  united  hands  the  South  would  soon  be 
the  greatest  country  on  earth.  You  have  no 
right  to  call  H.  a  traitor;  it  is  we  who  are  the 
true  patriots  and  lovers  of  the  South." 
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This  had  to  come,  but  it  has  upset  us  both. 
H.  is  deeply  attached  to  Max,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  see  a  cloud  between  them.  Max,  with  Annie 
and  Reeney,  tkove  off  an  hour  ago.  Annie  so 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  again  seeing  her  mother 
that  nothing  could  cloud  her  day.  And  so  the 
close  companionship  of  six  months,  and  of 
dangers,  trials,  and  pleasures  shared  together, 
is  over. 

Oiik  Ritig^,  July  2d,  SiJtunfay. —  It  was  not 
till  Wednesday  tliat  H.  could  get  into  Vicks- 
burg,  ten  miles  distant,  for  a  passport,  without 
which  we  could  not  go  on  the  cars,  ^^'e  started 
Thursday  morning.  I  had  to  ride  seven  miles 
on  a  hard-trotting  horse  to  the  nearest  station. 
The  dav  was  burning  at  white  heat.  When  the 
station  was  reached  m>-  hair  was  down,  my  hat 
on  mv  neck,  and  my  feelings  were  indescribable. 

On  the  train  one  seemed  to  be  right  in  the 
stream  of  war,  among  officers,  soldiers,  sick 
men  and  cripples,  adieus,  tears,  laughter,  con- 
stant chatter,  and,  strangest  of  all,  sentinels 
posted  at  the  locked  car-doors  demanding 
passports.  There  was  no  train  south  from 
Jackson  that  day,  so  we  put  up  at  the  Bowman 
House.  The  excitement  was  indescribable.  All 
the  world  appeared  to  be  traveling  through 
Jackson.  People  were  besieging  the  two  hotels, 
offering  enormous  prices  for  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  anywhere  under  a  roof.  There  were 
many  refugees  from  New  Orleans,  among  them 
some  acquaintances  of  mine.  The  peculiar 
styles  of  [women's]  dress  necessitated  by  the 
exigencies  of  war  gave  the  crowd  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance.  In  single  suits  I  saw  sleeves 
of  one  color,  the  waist  of  another,  the  skirt  of 
another;  scarlet  jackets  and  gray  skirts;  black 
waists  and  blue  skirts ;  black  skirts  and  gray 
waists ;  the  trimming  chiefly  gold  braid  and 
buttons,  to  give  a  military  air.  The  gray  and 
gold  uniformsofthe  officers,  glittering  between, 
made  up  a  carnival  of  color.  Every  moment 
we  saw  strange  meetings  and  partings  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  South.  Conditions  of 
time,  space,  locality,  and  estate  were  all 
loosened  ;  ever)body  seemed  floating  he  knew 
not  whither,  but  determined  to  be  jolly,  and 
keep  up  an  excitement.  At  supper  we  had 
tough  steak,  heavy,  dirty-looking  bread.  Con- 
federate coffee.  The  coffee  was  made  of  either 
parched  r)e  or  corn-meal,  or  of  sweet  potatoes 
cut  in  small  cubes  and  roasted.  This  was  the 
favorite.  When  flavored  with  "coffee  essence," 
sweetened  with  sorghum,  and  tinctured  with 
chalky  milk,  it  made  a  curious  beverage,  which, 
after  tasting,  I  preferred  not  to  drink.  Every 
one  else  was  drinking  it,  and  an  acquaintance 
said,  "  ()h,  you  '11  get  bravely  over  that.  I 
used  to  be  a  Jewess  about  pork,  but  now  we 
just  kill  a  hog  and  cat  it,  and  kill  another  and 
do  the  same.    It  's  all  we  have." 


Friday  morning  we  took  the  down  train  for 
the  station  near  my  friend's  house.  At  every 
station  we  had  to  go  through  the  examination 
of  passes,  as  if  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  conscript  camp  was  at  Brookhaven,  and 
every  man  had  been  ordered  to  report  there 
or  to  be  treated  as  a  deserter.  At  every  station  I 
shivered  mentally,  expecting  H.  to  be  dragged 
off.  Brookhaven  was  also  the  station  for  dinner. 
I  choked  mine  down,  feeling  the  sword  hanging 
over  me  by  a  single  hair.  At  sunset  we  reached 
our  station.  The  landlady  was  pouring  tea 
when  we  took  our  seats  and  I  expected  a  treat, 
but  when  I  tasted  it  was  sassafras  tea,  the  very 
odor  of  which  sickens  me.  There  was  a  general 
surprise  when  I  asked  to  exchange  it  for  a 
glass  of  water ;  every  one  was  drinking  it  as  if 
it  were  nectar.  This  morning  we  drove  out  here. 

My  friend's  little  nest  is  calm  in  contrast  to 
the  tumult  not  far  off.  Yet  the  trials  of  war  are 
here  too.  Having  no  matches,  they  keep  fire, 
carefully  covering  it  at  night,  for  Mr.  G.  has 
no  powder,  and  cannot  flash  the  gun  into  com- 
bustibles as  some  do.  One  day  they  had  to  go 
with  the  children  to  the  village,  and  the  servant 
let  the  fire  go  out.  When  they  returned  at 
nightfall,  wet  and  hungry,  there  was  neither 
fire  nor  food.  Mr.  G.  had  to  saddle  the  tired 
mule  and  ride  three  miles  for  a  pan  of  coals, 
and  blow  them,  all  the  way  back,  to  keep  them 
alight.  Crockery  has  gradually  been  broken  and 
tin-cups  rusted  out,  and  a  visitor  told  me  they 
had  made  tumblers  out  of  clear  glass  bottles  by 
cutting  them  smooth  with  a  heated  wire,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  else  to  drink  from. 

Aug.  II. — We  cannot  get  to  New  Orleans. 
A  special  passport  must  be  shown,  and  we  are 
told  that  to  apply  for  it  would  render  H.  very 
likely  to  be  conscripted.  I  begged  him  not  to 
try ;  and  as  we  hear  that  active  hostilities  have 
ceased  at  Vicksburg,  he  left  me  this  morning  to 
return  to  his  uncle's  and  see  what  the  prospects 
are  there.  I  shall  be  in  misery  about  conscri])- 
tion  till  he  returns. 

Sunday,  Sept.  7.  {Vicksburg,  WasJiiiigtcni 
Hotel.)  —  H.  did  not  return  for  three  weeks. 
An  epidemic  disease  broke  out  in  his  uncle's 
family  and  two  children  died.  He  staid  to  as- 
sist them^in  their  trouble.  Tuesday  evening  he 
returned  for  me  and  we  reached  Vicksburg 
yesterday.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  the  "  Gib- 
raltar of  the  South."  Looking  at  it  from  a 
slight  elevation  suggests  the  idea  that  the  frag- 
ments left  from  world-building  had  tumbled 
into  a  confused  mass  of  hills,  hollows,  hillocks, 
banks,  ditches,  and  ravines,  and  that  the  houses 
had  rained  down  afterwards.  Over  all  there 
was  dust  imjjossible  to  conceive.  The  bom- 
bardment has  done  little  injury.  Peoi)le  have 
returncfl  and  resumed  business.  A  genUeman 
a.sked  II.  \'i  he  knew  of  a  nice  girl  for  sale.    T 
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asked  if  lie  did  not  think  it  impolitic  to  buy 
slaves  now. 

"  Oh,  not  young  ones.  Old  ones  might  run 
oflf  when  the  enemy's  lines  approach  ours,  but 
with  young  ones  there  is  no  danger." 

We  had  not  been  man)'  hours  in  town  before 
a  position  was  offered  to  H.  which  seemed 
providential.  The  chief  of  a  certain  department 
was  in  ill-health  and  wanted  a  deputy.  It 
secures  him  from  conscription,  requires  no  oath, 
and  pays  a  good  salary.  A  mountain  seemed 
lifted  off  my  heart. 

Thursday,  Sept.  i8.  [T/i a /iks giving  Day.) 
—  ^^'e  staid  three  days  at  the  Washington 
Hotel ;  then  a  friend  of  H.'s  called  and  told 
him  to  come  to  his  house  till  he  could  find  a 
home.  Boarding-houses  have  all  been  broken 
up,  and  the  army  has  occupied  the  few  houses 
that  were  for  rent.  To-day  H.  secured  a  va- 
cant room  for  two  weeks  in  the  only  boarding- 
house. 

Oak  Haven,  Oct.  3. —  To  get  a  house  in  V. 
proved  impossible,  so  we  agreed  to  part  for  a 
time  till  H.  could  find  one.  x\  friend  recom- 
mended this  quiet  farm,  six  miles  from  

[a  station  on  the  Jackson  Railroad].  On  last 
Saturday  H.  came  with  me  as  far  as  Jackson 
and  put  me  on  the  other  train  for  the  station. 

On  my  way  hither  a  lady,  whom  I  judged 
to  be  a  Confederate  "  blockade  runner,"  told 
me  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  to  get  things  out 
of  New  Orleans,  including  this :  A  very  large 
doll  was  emptied  of  its  bran,  filled  with  quinine, 
and  elaborately  dressed.  When  the  owner's 
trunk  was  opened,  she  declared  with  tears 
that  the  doll  was  for  a  poor  crippled  girl,  and 
it  was  passed. 

This  farm  of  Mr.  W.'s^  is  kept  with  about 
forty  negroes.  Mr.  W.,  nearly  sixty,  is  the 
only  white  man  on  it.  He  seems  to  have  been 
wiser  in  the  beginning  than  most  others,  and 
curtailed  his  cotton  to  make  room  for  rye, 
rice,  and  com.  There  is  a  large  vegetable 
garden  and  orchard ;  he  has  bought  plenty  of 
stock  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  laid  in  a  large 
supply  of  sugar.  He  must  also  have  plenty  of 
ammunition,  for  a  man  is  kept  hunting  and 
supplies  the  table  with  delicious  wild  turkeys 
and  other  game.  There  is  abundance  of  milk 
and  butter,  hives  for  honey,  and  no  end  of 
pigs.  Chickens  seem  to  be  kept  like  game  in 
parks,  for  I  never  see  any,  but  the  hunter 
shoots  them,  and  eggs  are  plentiful.  We  have 
chicken  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  fried, 
stewed,  broiled,  and  in  soup,  and  there  is  a 
family  of  ten.  Luckily  I  never  tire  of  it.  They 
make  starch  out  of  corn-meal  by  washing  the 

1  On  this  plantation,  and  in  this  domestic  circle,  I 
myself  aftenvaid  sojourned,  and  from  them  enlisted  in 
the  army.     The  initials  are  fictitious,  but  the  descrip- 
tion is  perfect. —  G.  W.  C. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 125. 


meal  repeatedly,  pouring  off  the  water  and 
drying  tlie  sediment.  Truly  the  uses  of  com 
in  the  Confederacy  are  varied.  It  makes 
coffee,  beer,  whisky,  starch,  cake,  bread. 
The  only  privations  here  are  the  lack  of  coffee, 
tea,  salt,  matches,  and  good  candles.  Mr.  W. 
is  now  having  the  dirt-floor  of  his  smoke-house 
dug  up  and  boiling  from  it  the  salt  that  has 
dripped  into  it  for  years.  To-day  Mrs.  W. 
made  tea  out  of  dried  blackberry  leaves,  but 
no  one  liked  it.  The  beds,  made  out  of  ecjual 
parts  of  cotton  and  com-shucks,  are  the  most 
elastic  I  ever  slept  in.  The  servants  are  dressed 
in  gray  homespun.  Hester,  the  chambermaid, 
has  a  gray  gown  so  pretty  that  I  covet  one 
like  it.  Mrs.  W.  is  now  arranging  dyes  for  the 
thread  to  be  woven  into  dresses  for  herself  and 
the  girls.  Sometimes  her  hands  are  a  curiosity. 

The  school  at  the  nearest  town  is  broken 
up  and  Mrs.  W.  says  the  children  are  growing 
up  heathens.  Mr.  W.  has  offered  me  a  liberal 
price  to  give  the  children  lessons  in  English 
and  French,  and  I  have  accepted  transiently. 

Oct.  28. —  It  is  a  month  to-day  since  I  came 
here.  I  only  wish  H.  could  share  these  bene- 
fits —  the  nourishing  food,  the  pure  aromatic 
air,  the  sound  sleep  away  from  the  fevered 
hfe  of  Vicksburg.  He  sends  me  all  the  papers 
he  can  get  hold  of,  and  we  both  watch  care- 
fully the  movements  reported  lest  an  army 
should  get  between  us.  The  days  are  full  of 
useful  work,  and  in  the  lovely  aftemoons  I  take 
long  walks  with  a  big  dog  for  company.  The 
girls  do  not  care  for  walking.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  ^ .  begs  me  to  read  aloud  all  the  war 
news.  He  is  fond  of  the  "  Memphis  Appeal," 
which  has  moved  from  town  to  town  so  m.uch 
that  they  call  it  the  "  Moving  Appeal."  I  sit  in 
a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  as  we  have  no  other 
light  to  read  by.  Sometimes  traveling  soldiers 
stop  here,  but  that  is  rare. 

Oct.  jr. —  Mr.  W.  said  last  night  the  farmers 
felt  uneasy  about  the  "  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation "  to  take  effect  in  December.  The 
slaves  have  found  it  out,  though  it  had  been 
carefully  kept  from  them. 

"  Do  yours  know  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

'•  Oh,  yes.  Finding  it  to  be  known  elsewhere. 
I  told  it  to  mine  with  fair  warning  what  to 
expect  if  they  tried  to  run  away.  The  hounds 
are  not  far  off." 

The  need  of  clothing  for  their  armies  is 
worrying  them  too.  I  never  saw  Mrs.  W.  so 
excited  as  on  last  evening.  She  said  the  pro- 
vost-marshal at  the  next  town  had  ordered  the 
women  to  knit  so  many  pairs  of  socks. 

"  Just  let  him  try  to  enforce  it  and  they  will 
cow-hide  him.  He  '11  get  none  from  me.  I  '11 
take  care  of  my  own  friends  without  an  order 
from  him." 

•'  Well,"  said   Mr.  \V.,  ••  if  the  South  is  de- 
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feated  and  the  slaves  set  free,  the  Southern 
people  will  all  become  atheists,  for  the  Bible 
justities  slaver)-  and  says  it  shall  be  perpetual." 

'•  You  mean,  if  the  Lord  does  not  agree 
with  you,  you  '11  repudiate  him." 

••  Well,  we  '11  feel  it 's  no  use  to  believe  in 
anything.'' 

At  night  the  large  sitting-room  makes  a 
striking  picture.  Mr.  W.,  spare,  erect,  gray- 
headed,  patriarchal,  sits  in  his  big  chair  by  the 
odorous  fire  of  pine  logs  and  knots  roaring  up 
the  vast  fireplace.  His  driver  brings  to  him 
the  report  of  the  day's  picking  and  a  basket 
of  snowy  cotton  for  the  spinning.  The  hunter 
brings  in  the  game.  I  sit  on  the  other  side  to 
read.  The  great  spinning  wheels  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  W.  and  her 
black  satellites,  the  elderly  women  their  heads 
in  bright  bandanas,  are  hard  at  work.  Slender 
and  auburn-haired,  she  steps  back  and  forth 
out  of  shadow  into  shine  following  the  thread 
with  graceful  movements.  Some  card  the  cot- 
ton, some  reel  it  into  hanks.  Over  all  the  fire- 
light glances,  now  touching  the  golden  curls 
of  httle  John  toddling  about,  now  the  brown 
heads  of  the  girls  stooping  over  their  books, 
now  the  shadowy  figure  of  little  Jule,  the  girl 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  fire  with  rich 
pine  to  keep  up  the  vivid  light.  If  they  would 
only  let  the  child  sit  down !  But  that  is  not 
allowed,  and  she  gets  sleepy  and  stumbles  and 
knocks  her  head  against  the  wall  and  then 
straightens  up  again.  When  that  happens  often 
it  drives  me  oft".  Sometimes  while  I  read  the 
bright  room  fades  and  a  vision  rises  of  figures 
clad  in  gray  and  blue  lying  pale  and  stiff"  on  the 
blood-sprinkled  ground. 

Nov.  15. — Yesterday  a  letter  was  handed  me 
from  H.  Grant's  army  was  moving,  he  wrote, 
steadily  down  the  Mississippi  Central  and  might 
cut  the  road  at  Jackson.  He  has  a  house  and  will 
meet  me  in  Jackson  to-morrow. 

Nov.  20.  [Vicksbutg.)  —  A  fair  morning 
for  my  journey  back  to  Vicksburg.  On  the 
train  was  the  gentleman  who  in  New  Orleans 
had  told  us  we  should  have  all  the  butter  we 
wanted  from  Texas.  On  the  cars,  as  elsewhere, 
the  question  of  food  alternated  with  news  of 
the  war. 

When  we  ran  into  the  Jackson  station  H. 
was  on  the  platform,  and  1  gladly  learned  that 
we  could  go  right  on.  A  runaway  negro,  an 
old  man,  ashy  colored  from  fright  and  exhaus- 
tion, with  his  hanrls  chained,  was  being  dragged 
along  by  a  common-looking  man.  Just  as  we 
started  out  of  Jackson  the  conductor  led  in  a 
young  woman  sobbing  in  a  heart-broken  man- 
ner. Her  grief  seemed  so  overpowering,  and 
she  was  so  young  and  helpless,  that  every  one 
was  interested.  Her  husbanfl  went  into  the 
army  in  the  opening  of  the  war,  just  after  their 


marriage,  and  she  had  never  heard  from  him 
since.  After  months  of  weary  searching  she 
learned  he  had  been  heard  of  at  Jackson,  and 
came  full  of  hope,  but  found  no  clue.  The  sud- 
den breaking  down  of  her  hope  was  terrible. 
The  conductor  placed  her  in  care  of  a  gentle- 
man going  her  way  and  left  her  sobbing.  At 
the  next  station  the  conductor  came  to  ask  her 
about  her  baggage.  She  raised  her  head  to  try 
and  answer.  "  Don't  cry  so,  you'll  find  him 
yet."  She  gave  a  start,  jumped  from  her  seat 
with  arms  flung  out  and  eyes  staring.  "  There 
he  is  now !  "  she  cried.  Her  husband  stood 
before  her. 

The  gentleman  beside  her  yielded  his  seat, 
and  as  hand  grasped  hand  a  hysterical  gurgle 
gave  place  to  a  look  like  Heaven's  peace.  The 
low  murmur  of  their  talk  began,  and  when  I 
looked  round  at  the  next  station  they  had 
bought  pies  and  were  eating  them  together  like 
happy  children. 

Midway  between  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  we 
reached  the  station  near  where  Annie's  parents 
were  staying.  I  looked  out,  and  there  stood 
Annie  with  a  little  sister  on  each  side  of  her, 
brightly  smiling  at  us.  Max  had  written  to  H., 
but  we  had  not  seen  them  since  our  parting. 
There  was  only  time  for  a  word  and  the  train 
flashed  away. 


XII. 


VICKSBURG. 

[Here  follow  in  the  manuscript  the  writer's 
thrilling  experiences  in  and  throu  ghout  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  as  already  printed  in  this  maga- 
zine for  September,  1885.  It  is  just  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  that  she  resumes.] 

Aug.  20. —  Sitting  in  my  easy  chair  to-day, 
looking  out  upon  a  grassy  slope  of  the  hill 
in  the  rear  of  this  house,  I  have  looked  over 
this  journal  as  if  in  a  dream  ;  for  since  the  last 
date  sickness  and  sorrow  have  been  with  mc. 
I  feel  as  if  an  angry  wave  had  passed  over  me 
bearing  away  strength  and  treasure.  For  on 
one  day  there  came  to  me  from  New  Orleans' 
the  news  of  Mrs.  B.'s  death,  a  friend  whom  no 
tie  of  blood  could  have  made  nearer.  The 
next  day  my  beautiful  boy  ended  his  brief  life 
of  ten  days  and  died  in  my  arms.  My  own 
illness  caused  him  to  perish;  the  fatal  cold  in 
the  cave  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  down 
.strength.  The  colonel's  sweet  wife  has  come, 
and  I  do  not  lack  now  for  womanly  compan- 
ionsliip.  She  says  that  with  such  a  pre-natal 
experience  perhaps  death  was  the  best  for  him. 
I  try  to  ihinl;  so,  and  to  be  glad  that  H.  has 
not  been  ill,  though  I  see  the  effects.  This 
book  is  exhausted,  and  I  wonder  whether  there 
will  be  more  adventures  by  flood  and  field  to 
cause  me  to  begin  another. 


GENERAL    PHILIP    H.   SHERIDAN 
(From  the  Inst  portrait  taken.) 
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directly  the  reverse, 
rebel   commissioners 


E  have  seen  what  eftect  the 
Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence produced  upon  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  to  what 
intemperate  and  wrath- 
ful utterance  it  provoked 
him.  Its  effect  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  almost 
His  interview  with  the 
doubtless  strengthened 
his  former  convictions  that  the  rebellion  w^as 
waning  in  enthusiasm  and  resources,  and  that 
the  Union  cause  must  triumph  at  no  distant 
day.  Secure  in  his  renewal  of  four  years'  per- 
sonal leadership,  and  hopefully  inspirited  by 
every  sign  of  early  victory  in  the  war,  his  only 
thought  \\as  to  shorten,  by  generous  concilia- 
tion, the  period  of  the  dreadful  conflict.  His 
temper  was  not  one  of  exultation,  but  of  broad 
patriotic  charity,  and  of  keen,  sensitive  personal 
sympathy  for  the  whole  country  and  all  its 
people.  South  as  well  as  North.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  had 
probably  revealed  to  him  glimpses  of  the  un- 
dercurrent of  their  anxiety  that  fraternal  blood- 
shed and  the  destructive  ravages  of  war  might 
somehow  come  to  an  end.  To  every  word  or 
tone  freighted  with  this  feeling,  the  sincere, 
magnanimous,  and  tender  heart  of  President 
Lincoln  responded  with  bounding  impulses. 
As  a  ruler  and  a  statesman,  he  was  clear  in  his 
judgment  and  inflexible  in  his  will  to  reestab- 
lish union  and  maintain  freedom  for  all  who 
had  gained  it  by  the  chances  of  war;  but  also 
as  a  statesman  and  a  ruler,  he  was  ready  to 
lend  his  individual  influence  and  his  official 
discretion  to  any  measure  of  mitigation  and 
manifestation  of  good-will  that,  without  im- 
periling the  union  of  the  States,  or  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  might  promote  acquiescence  in 
impending  ];olitical  changes,  and  abatement 
and  reconcilement  of  hostile  .sectional  feelings. 
Filled  with  such  thoughts  and  purposes,  he 
sj>ent  the  day  after  his  return  from  Hampton 
Roads  in  considering  and  perfecting  a  new 
proposal,  designed  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
States  in  rebellion.  On  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1865,  he  called  his  Cabinet  together 
and  read  to  them  the  following  draft  of  a 
message   and    proclamation,    which    he    had 


wTitten  during  the  day,  and  upon  which  he 
invited  their  opinion  and  advice : 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives :  1  respectfully  recommend  that  a  joint 
resolution,  substantially  as  follows,  be  adopted,  so 
soon  as  practicable,  by  your  honorable  bodies  : 
''  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  empowered,  in  his  discretion,  to  pay  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  con- 
ditions following,  to  wit :  The  payment  to  be  made 
in  six  per  cent.  Government  bonds,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  said  States  pro  rata  on  their  respec- 
tive slave  populations  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
i860,  and  no  part  of  said  sum  to  be  paid  unless  all 
resistance  to  the  national  authority  shall  be  aban- 
doned and  cease,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
next ;  and  upon  such  abandonment  and  ceasing  of 
resistance  one-half  of  said  sum  to  be  paid,  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  paid 
only  upon  the  amendment  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion recently  proposed  by  Congress  becoming  valid 
law,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  by  the 
action  thereon  of  the  requisite  number  of  States." 

The  adoption  of  such  resolution  is  sought  with  a 
view  to  embody  it,  v/ith  other  propositions,  in  a 
proclamation  looking  to  peace  and  reunion. 

IVhereas,  a  joint  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit  : 

Now  therefore  1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
known,  that  on  the  conditions  therein  stated,  the 
power  conferred  on  the  Executive  in  and  by  said 
joint  resolution  will  be  fully  exercised  ;  that  war 
will  cease  and  armies  be  reduced  to  a  basis  of  peace  ; 
that  all  political  offenses  will  be  pardoned  ;  that  all 
property,  except  slaves,  liable  to  confiscation  or  for- 
feiture, will  be  released  therefrom,  except  in  cases 
of  intervening  interests  of  third  parties;  and  that 
liberality  will  be  recommended  to  Congress  upon 
all  points  not  lying  within  Executive  control.^ 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  this  was 
going  to  the  verge  of  magnanimity  towards  a 
foe  already  in  the  throes  and  helplessness  of 
overwhelming  defeat — a  foe  that  had  rebelled 
without  adequate  cause  and  maintained  the 
contest  without  reasonable  hope.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln  remembered  that  the  rebels,  notwith- 
standing all  their  offenses  and  errors,  were 
yet  American  citizens,  members  of  the  same 
'■i  UnpublLshcd  MS. 
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nation,  brothers  of  the  same  blood.  He  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  object  of  the  war, 
equally  with  peace  and  freedom,  was  the 
maintenance  of  one  government  and  the  per- 
petuation of  one  Union.  Not  only  must  hos- 
tihties  cease,  but  dissension,  suspicion,  and 
estrangement  be  eradicated.  As  it  had  been 
in  the  past,  so  it  must  again  become  in  the 
future — not  merely  a  nation  with  the  same 
Constitution  and  laws,  but  a  people  united 
in  feeling,  in  hope,  in  aspiration.  In  his  judg- 
ment, the  liberality  that  would  work  recon- 
ciliation would  be  well  employed.  ^Vllether 
their  complaints  for  the  past  were  well  or  ill 
founded,  he  would  remove  even  the  tempta- 
tion to  complain  in  the  future.  He  would  give 
them  peace,  reunion,  political  pardon,  re- 
mission of  confiscation  wherever  it  was  in  his 
power,  and  securing  unquestioned  and  uni- 
versal freedom  through  the  constitutional 
amendment,  he  would  at  the  same  time  com- 
pensate their  loss  of  slavery  by  a  direct  money 
equivalent. 

It  turned  out  that  he  was  more  humane 
than  his  constitutional  advisers.  The  indorse- 
ment of  his  own  handwriting  on  the  manu- 
script draft  of  his  proposed  message  records 
the  result  of  his  appeal  and  suggestion : 

"  February  5,  1865.  To-day  these  papers, 
which  explain  themselves,  were  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  and  unanimously  dis- 
approved by  them. — A.  Lincoln."  1 

It  W'ould  appear  that  there  was  but  little 
discussion  of  the  proposition.  The  President's 
evident  earnestness  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
unanimous  dissent  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
other,  probably  created  an  awkward  situation 
which  could  be  best  relieved  by  silence  on 
each  hand.  The  diary  of  Secretary  Welles 
gives  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  important 
incident,  but  it  reflects  the  feeling  which  per- 
vaded the  Cabinet  chamber : 

Monday,  February  6,  1865. 
There  was  a  Cabinet  meeting  last  evening.  The 
President  had  matured  a  scheme  which  he  hoped 
would  be  successful  in  promoting  peace.  It  was  a 
proposition  for  paying  the  expense  of  the  war  for 
two  hundred  days,  or  four  hundred  millions  to  the 
rebel  States,  to  be  for  the  extinguishment  of  slavery 
or  for  such  purpose  as  the  States  were  disposed.  This, 
in  few  words,  was  the  scheme.  It  did  not  meet  with 
favor,  but  was  dropped.  The  earnest  desire  of  the 
President  to  conciliate  and  effect  peace  was  manifest, 
but  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  so  overdoing  as 
to  cause  a  distrust  or  adverse  feeling.  In  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  Congress  the  proposed  measure,  if  a 
wise  one,  could  not  be  carried  through  successfully  ; 
I  do  not  think  the  scheme  could  accomplish  any 
good  results.    The  rebels  would  misconstrue  it  if  the 
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1  Unpublished  MS.  •  2  Unpublished  MS. 

'•''  "New  York  Tribune,'*  Sept.  13,  1S85. 
4  "Globe,"  Feb.  8,  1865,  p.  665. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 20. 


offer  were  made.    If  attempted  and  defeated  it  would 
do  harm.- 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Usher,  written 
many  years  afterwards  from  memory,  also  re- 
cords the  deep  feeling  with  which  the  President 
received  the  non-concurrence  of  his  Executive 
Council : 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  all  opposed. 
He  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  that  and  asked, 
"  How  long  will  the  war  last?"  No  one  answered, 
but  he  soon  said:  "A  hundred  days.  We  are  spend- 
ing now  in  carrying  on  tile  war  three  millions  a  day, 
which  will  amount  to  all  this  money,  besides  all  the 
lives."  With  a  deep  sigh  he  added,  "  But  you  are  all 
opposed  to  me,  and  I  will  not  send  the  message."^ 

The  entry  made  by  Secretary  Welles  in  his 
diary  on  the  morning  after  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
as  to  the  amount  and  time,  is  undoubtedly  the 
correct  one,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  the 
President's  manuscript.  But  the  discrepancy 
in  the  figures  of  the  two  witnesses  is  of  little 
moment.  Both  accounts  show  us  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  based  on  sentiment  alone,  but 
upon  a  practical  arithmetical  calculation.  An 
expenditure  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
was  inevitable ;  but  his  plan  would  save  many 
precious  lives,  would  shield  homes  and  hearths 
from  further  sorrow  and  desolation,  would  dis- 
solve sectional  hatred,  and  plant  fraternal  good- 
will. Though  overborne  in  opinion,  clearly  he 
was  not  convinced.  With  the  words,  "  You  are 
all  opposed  to  me,"  sadly  uttered,  Mr.  Lincoln 
folded  up  the  paper  and  ceased  the  further 
discussion  of  what  was  doubtless  the  project 
then  nearest  his  heart.  We  may  surmise,  how- 
ever, that,  as  he  wrote  upon  it  the  indorsement 
we  have  quoted  and  laid  it  away,  he  looked 
forward  to  a  not  distant  day  when,  in  the  new 
term  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he  was  al- 
ready elected,  the  Cabinet,  with  new  and  more 
liberal  views,  would  respond  more  charitably 
to  his  own  generous  impulses. 

Few  Cabinet  secrets  were  better  kept  than 
this  proposal  of  the  President  and  its  discus- 
sion. Since  the  subject  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, it  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  it  should 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Si- 
lence was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  pop- 
ular attention  in  the  North  busied  itself  with 
rumors  concerning  the  Hampton  Roads  con- 
ference. To  satisfy  this  curiosity,  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  on 
February  8,  requested  the  President  to  com- 
municate such  information  respecting  it  as  he 
might  deem  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest.-*  With  this  request  Mr.  Lincoln  com- 
plied on  the  10th,  by  a  message  in  which  all  the 
correspondence  was  printed,  followed  by  a  brief 
report  touching  the  points  of  conference  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  [wrote  Mr.  Lincoln] 
the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and 
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Campbell,  came  aboard  of  our  steamer,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  mvself  of 
several  hours'  duration.  No  question  of  preliminaries 
to  the  meeting  was  then  and  there  made  or  men- 
tioned. No  other  person  was  present ;  no  papers 
were  exchanged  or  produced  ;  and  it  was,  in  advance, 
agreed  that  the  conversation  was  to  be  informal  and 
verbal  merelv.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  herein- 
before recited,  was  stated  and  insisted  upon,  and 
nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith  ;  while,  by 
the  other  party,  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  event 
or  on  anycondi:ion  they  ever  would  consent  to  re- 
union ;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to  declare  that 
they  never  would  so  consent.  They  seemed  to 
desire  a  postponement  of  that  question,  and  the 
adoption  of  some  other  course  first,  which,  as  some 
of  them  seem  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead  to 
reunion  ;  but  which  course,  we  thought,  would 
amount  to  an  indefinite  postponement.  The  con- 
ference ended  without  result. ^ 

A  short  discussion  occurred  in  the  House  on 
the  motion  to  print  this  message,  but  it  did  not 
rise  above  the  ordinar}'  level  of  a  party  wran- 
gle. The  few  Democrats  who  took  part  in  it 
complained  of  the  President  for  refusing  an 
armistice,  while  the  Republicans  retorted  with 
Jefferson  Davis's  condition  about  the  "two 
countries"  and  the  more  recent  declarations 
of  his  Richmond  harangue,  announcing  his 
readiness  to  perish  for  independence.  On  the 
whole,  both  Congress  and  the  country  were 
grarified  that  the  incident  had  called  out  Mr. 
Lincoln's  renewed  declaration  of  an  unaltera- 
ble resolve  to  maintain  the  Union.  Patriotic 
hope  was  quickened  and  public  confidence 
strengthened  by  noting  once  more  his  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  faith.  No 
act  of  his  could  have  formed  a  more  fitting  pre- 
lude to  hLs  second  inauguration,  which  was 
now  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  of  which  were  at  this  time  being  con- 
summated. 

A  new  phase  of  the  reconstruction  question 
was  developed  in  the  usual  congressional  rou- 
tine of  counting  the  electoral  votes  of  the  late 
presidential  election.  Former  chapters  have 
set  forth  the  President's  general  views  on 
reconstruction,  and  shown  that  though  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment differed  as  to  the  theory  and  policy 
of  restoring  insurrectionary  States  to  their  nor- 
mal federal  functions,  such  difference  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  troublesome  or  dangerous 
antagonism.  Over  the  new  question  also  dis- 
sension and  conflict  were  happily  avoided.  By 
instruction  to  his  military  commanders  and  in 
private  letters  to  prominent  citizens  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  strongly  advised  and  actively  ]jromoted 
the  formation  of  loyal  State  governments  in 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  and  had 
maintained  the  restored  government  of  Vir- 
ginia after  the  division  of^  that  State  and  the 


admission  of  West  Virginia  into  the  Union, 
and  had  officially  given  them  the  recognition  j 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern-  ' 
ment.  The  Legislative  Department,  however, 
had  latterly  withheld  its  recognition,  and  re- 
fused them  representation  in  Congress.  The 
query  now  arose  whether  the  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  of  some  of  those  States  for  President 
should  be  allowed  and  counted. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  House,  which 
on  January  30  passed  a  joint  resolution  naming 
the  insurrectionary  States,  declaring  them  to 
have  been  "in  armed  rebellion"  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1 864,  and  not  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  the  electoral  college.  A  searching 
debate  on  this  resolution  arose  in  the  Senate, 
which  called  out  the  best  legal  talent  of  that 
body.  It  could  not  very  consistently  be  affirmed 
that  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  held 
by  Federal  troops  and  controlled  by  Federal 
commanders  in  part  at  least,  were  "in  armed 
rebellion"  on  election  day,  under  whatever 
constitutional  theory  of  reconstruction.  The 
phraseology  Avas  finally  amended  to  read  that 
the  rebel  States  "were  in  such  condition  on 
the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid 
election  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof,  Avas  held 
therein  on  said  day,"  and  in  this  form  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses.  Joint 
resolutions  of  Congress  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  of  laws,  and  custom  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  regular  acts.  His  signature  in  this  case 
might  therefore  be  alleged  to  imply  that  he 
consented  to  or  adopted  a  theory  of  recon- 
struction at  variance  with  his  former  recom- 
mendation and  action.  To  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  misconstruction,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
Congress  a  short  message,  in  which  he  said :       i 

The  joint  resolution,  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
declaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  electoral  college,"  has  been  signe.l  by  the 
Executive,  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress 
implied  in  its  passage  and  presentation  to  him. 
In  his  own  view,  however,  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  have  complete  power  to  exclude  from 
counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them  to  be 
illegal;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive 
to  defeat  or  obstruct  that  power  by  a  veto,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at  all  essential  in  the 
matter.  He  disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to 
interfere  in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or 
counting  electoral  votes  ;  and  he  also  disclaims  that, 
by  signing  said  resolution,  he  has  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any 
judgment  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  reso- 
lution.2 

1  "  House  Journal,"  Feb.  10,  1865,  p.  237. 

2  Lincoln,  Message,  Feb.  8,  1865.  "House  Jour- 
nal," p.  213. 
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In  anticipation  of  possible  debate  and  con- 
tention on  the  subject  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  of  reconstructed  States,  Congress  had,  on 
February  6,  adopted  what  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  whicli 
directed  in  substance  that  all  such  questions 
should  be  decided,  not  by  the  joint  convention 
of  the  two  houses,  but  by  each  house  for  it- 
self without  debate,  the  two  houses  having 
temporarily  separated  for  that  purpose  ;  and  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  of  both  for  any  aftirm- 
ative  action,  or  to  count  a  vote  objected  to. 
When  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  convention 
on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  mention  was 
made  by  the  Vice-President,  presiding,  that 
"The  Chair  has  in  his  possession  returns  from 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee ;  but  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Chair 
holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present  them  to 
the  convention."  i  No  member  insisted  on  hav- 
ing these  returns  opened,  since  they  could  not 
possibly  change  the  result.  Only  the  returns 
therefore  from  the  loyal  States,  including  West 
Virginia,  were  counted,  showing  two  hundred 
and  twelve  electoral  votes  for  Lincoln,  and 
twenty-one  for  McClellan.  The  Vice-President 
thereupon  announced  "that  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Illinois,  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  .elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
1865."- 

The  usual  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  notify  him  of  his  second 
election;  and  in  response  to  their  announce- 
ment, he  read  the  following  brief  address  : 

With  deep  gratitude  to  my  countrymen  for  this 
mark  of  their  confidence  ;  with  a  distrust  of  my 
own  ability  to  perform  the  duty  required,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  now  rendered 
doubly  difficult  by  existing  national  perils;  yet 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  strength  of  our  free  Gov- 
ernment and  the  eventual  loyalty  Of  the  people  to 
the  Just  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and, 
above  all,  with  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  Nations,  I  accept  this  trust.  Be  pleased  to 
signify  this  to  the  respective  houses  of  Congress.'^ 

In  the  informal  friendly  conversation  which 
followed,  the  President  said  to  the  committee, 
in  substance : 

Having  served  four  years  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
and  yet  unended  national  peril,  I  can  view  this  call 
to  a  second  term  in  nowise  more  flatteringly  to  my- 
self than  as  an  expression  of  the  public  judgment 
that  I  may  better  finish  a  difficult  work  in  which  I 
have  labored  from  the  tlrst  than  could  any  one  less 
severely  schooled  to  the  task.* 


The  formal  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
his  second  presidential  term  took  place  at  the 
appointed  time,  March  4,  1865.  There  is  little 
variation  in  the  simple  but  impres.sive  pag- 
eantry with  which  this  official  ceremony  is  cel- 
ebrated. The  principal  novelty  commented 
upon  by  the  newspa])ers  was  the  share  which 
the  hitherto  enslaved  race  had,  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  public  and  political  drama.  Civic 
associations  of  negro  citizens  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  a  battalion  of  negro  soldiers  formed 
part  of  the  military  escort.  The  weather  was 
sufficiently  favorable  to  allow  the  ceremonies 
to  take  place  on  the  eastern  portico,  in  view  of  a 
vast  throng  of  spectators.  Imaginative  behold- 
ers, who  were  prone  to  draw  augury  and  com- 
fort from  symbols,  could  rejoice  that  the  great 
bronze  statue  of  Freedom  now  crowned  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  her  guardian- 
ship was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  virtually  blotted  slavery 
from  the  Constitution.  The  central  act  of  the 
occasion  was  President  Lincoln's  second  in- 
augural address,  which  enriched  the  political 
literature  of  the  L^nion  with  another  master- 
piece, and  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full. 
He  said  : 

Fellow-Countrymen  :  At  this  second  appearing  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less 
occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at 
the  first.  Then,  a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of 
a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper. 
Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which 
public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth 
on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest 
which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the 
energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be 
presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which 
all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the 
public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years 
ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an 
impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it  —  all  sought 
to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being 
delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  sav- 
ing the  b'nion  without  war,  insurgent  agen  s  were 
in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war  — 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects, 
by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but 
one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  na- 
tion survive  ;  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather 
than  let  it  perish.    And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union, 
but  localized  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These 
slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest. 
All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause 
of  the  war.      To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend 


1  "Globe,"  Feb.  8,  1865,  p.  668.  been  written  out  from  memory,  intermingling  an  ab- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  669.  stract  of  the  formal  paper  which  the  President  read 

3  Unpublished   MS.     The   reply  reported    by  the  with  the  informal  conversation  that  succeeded, 
notification  committee  is  incorrect,  having  apparently  •*  "Globe,"  March  i,  1S65,  pp. '1236  and  1263. 
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this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insur- 
gents would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while 
the  Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than 
to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither 
partv  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease 
with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease. 
Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same 
Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes 
his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance 
in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered 
—  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The 
Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the 
world  because  ol  offenses!  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North 
and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those 
by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein 
any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray  —  that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  untilevery  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  ihe  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  towards  none;  with  charityfor  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in  ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.! 

The  address  being  concluded,  Chief- Justice 
Cha.se  administered  the  oath  of  office ;  and 
Hsteners  who  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
second  time  repeat,  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President 
•of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  went  from 
the  impressive  scene  to  their  several  homes  with 
thankfulness  and  with  confidence  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  country  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 

1  "Globe,"  March  4,  1865,  pp.  1424,  1425. 

^  Wee'i,  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  449. 

'^  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  I'isbop  of  Orleans,  in  a  letter,  2d 
April,  1865,  to  Mr.  Auf^usle  Cochin,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugural,  said  : 

"J'ai  lu  ce  document  avcc  la  ])lus  rcligieuse  Amo- 
tion, avec  I'admiration  la  plus  synipatliif|ue.  .  .  .  M. 
Lincoln  exprime,  avec  une  solcnnelle  et  touchante 
gravite,  les  sentiments  qui,  j'en  suis  sfir,  envahisscnt 
les  ames  d'^lite,  au  Nord  comme  au  Sud.    Quel  beau 


were  in  safe  keeping.  "  The  fiery  trial "  through 
which  he  had  hitherto  walked  showed  him  pos- 
sessed of  the  capacity,  the  courage,  and  the  will 
to  keep  the  promise  of  his  oath. 

Among  the  many  criticisms  passed  by 
writers  and  thinkers  upon  the  language  of  the 
second  inaugural,  none  will  so  interest  the 
reader  as  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  written 
about  ten  days  after  its  delivery,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  friend  : 

Dear  Mr.  Weed  :  Every  one  likes  a  compliment. 
Thank  you  for  yours  on  my  little  notification  speech 
and  on  the  recent  inaugural  address.  1  expect  the 
latter  to  wear  as  well  as,  perhaps  better  than,  any- 
thing I  have  produced  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  im- 
mediately popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  purpose 
between  the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  it,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God 
governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought 
needed  to  be  told,  and,  as  whatever  of  humiliation 
there  is  in  it  fails  most  directly  on  myself,  I  thought 
others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it. 2 

A  careful  student  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character 
will  also  find  this  inaugural  address  instinct 
with  another  meaning,  which,  very  naturally, 
the  President's  own  comment  did  not  touch. 
The  eternal  law  of  compensation,  which  it 
declares  and  applies  to  the  sin  and  fall  of  Amer- 
ican slavery,  in  a  diction  rivaling  the  fire  and 
the  dignity  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophecies,^ 
may,  without  violent  inference,  be  interpreted 
to  foreshadow  an  intention  to  renew  at  a  fitting 
moment  the  brotherly  good-Avill  gift  to  the 
South  which  has  been  treated  of  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter.  Such  an  inference  finds 
strong  corroboration  in  the  phrases  which 
closed  the  last  public  address  he  ever  made. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  April  11,  a  considera- 
ble assemblage  of  citizens  of  Washington  gath- 
ered at  the  Executive  Mansion  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Grant  over  Lee.  The  rather 
long  and  careful  speech  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  on  that  occasion  was,  however,  less  about 
the  past  than  the  future.  It  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  reconstruction,  as  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Louisiana,  showing  also  how  that  issue  was 
related  to  the  questions  of  emancipation,  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen,  the  welfare  of  the 
South,  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  "  So  new  and  unprecedented  is 
the  whole  case,"  he  concluded,  "  that  no  ex- 
jour  lorsque  I'union  des  ames  se  fera  la,  dans  la  vraie 
et  parfaite  lumiere  de  TEvangile.  Mais  quel  beau  jour 
deja  lorsque  le  chef  deux  fois  61u  d'un  grand  peuple 
lient  un  langage  chretien,  trop  absent,  dans  notre 
Europe,  du  langage  officiel  des  grandes  affaires, 
annonce  la  fin  dc  I'esclavage,  et  prepare  les  embrasse- 
ments  de  la  justice  et  de  la  misericorde  dont  I'Kcri- 
turc  Sainte  a  parld.  Je  vous  rcmcrcie  de  m'avoir  4 
fait  lire  cctte  belle  page  de  I'histoire  des  grands  \ 
honimcs."  .    .    . 
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elusive  and  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  pre- 
scribed as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such 
exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  be- 
come a  new  entanglement.  Important  princi- 
ples may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,  as  tlie  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  make  some  new  announcement  to  the 
people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and 
shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied  that  action 
will  be  proper."  1  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this 
"  new  announcement  "  which  was  taking  shape 
in  his  mind  would  again  have  embraced  and 
combined  justice  to  the  blacks  and  generosity 
to  the  whites  of  the  South,  with  union  and 
liberty  for  the  whole  country  ?  It  will  remain 
a  perpetual  sorrow  to  the  nation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  South,  that  the  lingering  madness 
of  rebellion  tragically  thwarted  the  possibiHty 
of  such  a  consummation. 

FIVE    FORKS. 

From  the  hour  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection 
the  Confederate  cause  was  doomed.  The 
cheering  of  the  troops  which  greeted  the  news 
from  the  North  was  heard  within  the  lines  at 
Richmond  and  at  Petersburg,  and  although 
the  leaders  maintained  to  the  end  their  attitude 
of  defiance,  the  impression  rapidly  gained 
ground  among  the  people  that  the  end  was  not 
far  off".  The  stimulus  of  hope  being  gone,  they 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  increasing  want. 
Their  currency  had  become  almost  worthless. 
In  October  a  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  thirty- 
five  dollars  in  Confederate  money ;  a  month 
later  it  brought  fifty  dollars ;  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  the  price  rose  to  sixty  dollars, 
and  soon  after  to  seventy ;  and  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Confederate  treasury,  which  would 
occasionally  rush  into  the  market  and  beat 
down  the  price  of  gold  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
in  a  day,  the  currency  gradually  depreciated 
until  a  hundred  for  one  was  offered  and  not 
taken.  As  a  result  of  this  vanishing  value  of 
their  money  a  portentous  rise  took  place  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  hard 
for  a  people  to  recognize  that  their  money  is 
good  for  nothing ;  to  do  this  is  to  confess  that 
their  Government  has  failed  :  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond to  think  that  monstrous  prices  were  be- 
ing extorted  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  paying  no  more  than  was 
reasonable.  The  journals  and  diaries  of  the 
time  are  filled  with  bitter  execrations  against 
the  extortioners  and  forestaflers;  but  when  we 
translate  their  prices  into  the  gold  standard,  we 
wonder  how  the  grocers  and  clothiers  lived. 


1  Raymond,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,' 

2  Jones,  Vol.  II.,  p.  361. 

3  "  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary," 


p.  687. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  384. 


To  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  barrel  of  flour 
was  enough  to  strike  a  householder  with  horror ; 
but  ten  dollars  is  not  a  famine  price.  A  suit  of 
clothes  costs  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  but  if  you  divide  this  sum  by 
seventy-five,  there  is  very  httle  profit  left  for 
the  tailor.  High  prices,  however,  even  if  paid 
in  dry  leaves,  are  a  hardship  when  dry  leaves 
are  not  plentiful ;  and  there  was  scarcity,  even 
of  Confederate  money,  in  the  South.  In  Rich- 
mond, which  lived  upon  the  war,  the  dearth 
was  especially  evident.  The  clerks  in  the  de- 
partments received  say  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  hardly  enough  for  a  ^month's  provisions. 
Skilled  mechanics  fared  somewhat  better. 
They  could  earn,  so  long  as  they  kept  out 
of  the  army,  something  like  six  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Statesmanship  was  cheap.  A  con- 
gressman's pay  was  five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars;  but  most  of  the  civil  officers  of  the 
Government  managed  to  get  their  supplies 
at  cost  prices  from  the  military  stores.  It  was 
illegal ;  but  they  could  not  have  lived  other- 
wise, and  they  doubtless  considered  their  lives 
necessary  to  their  country. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  cur- 
rency was  an  unmistakable  symptom  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  course  of  affairs,  since  it 
did  not  arise  from  inflation.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Trenholm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
did  all  he  could  to  check  this  dangerous  ten- 
dency, going  so  far  as  to  incur  the  reproaches 
of  many  who  imagined  his  action  enhanced 
prices.  All  dealers  instinctively  felt  the  money 
was  worthless,  and  their  only  object  was  to  get 
it  out  of  their  hands  as  soon  as  possible,  at  what- 
ever prices,  in  exchange  for  objects  of  real  value. 
One  Confederate  diarist  ^  records  with  indigna- 
tion that  he  saw  a  Jew  buy  at  auction  an  old  set 
of  table-spoons  for  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars,  and  makes  this  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Government,  which  permits 
men  to  acquire  in  this  way  the  means  of  run- 
ning away.  Anybody  who  was  able  to  leave 
the  country  became  the  object  of  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  those  who  remained  behind. 
They  began  to  treat  their  own  financial  system 
with  contempt.  ^Vhen  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  TreasuryNote  Bureau  at  Columbia,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  Sherman,  asked  where  he 
was  to  go,  he  could  get  no  attention  to  his  in- 
quiries ;  one  high  functionary  advising  that  he 
go  to  the  devil. -^ 

At  every  advance  of  General  Grant's  lines 
a  new  disturbance  and  alarm  was  manifested  in 
Richmond,  the  first  proof  of  whicli  was  always 
a  fresh  rigor  in  the  enforcement,  not  only  of  ex- 
isting conscription  laws,  but  of  the  arbitrary 
orders  of  the  frightened  authorities.  After  the 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  James,  squads  of  guards  were  sent  into 
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the  streets  with  directions  to  arrest  every  able- 
bodied  man  they  met.  The\-  paid  no  regard  to 
passes  or  to  certificates  of  exemption  or  detail, 
but  hurried  the  unhappy  civilians  oft"  to  the 
field,  or  herded  them,  pending  their  assign- 
ment to  companies,  within  the  railings  of  the 
public  square.  Two  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Reagan  and  George  Da\is,  were  thus  arrested 
on  the  streets  by'the  zealous  guards  in  spite 
of  their  protestations,  though  they  were,  of 
course,  soon  recognized  and  released.  The 
pavements  were  swept  of  every  class  of  loiter- 
ers ;  the  clerks  in  the  departments  with  their 
exemptions  in  their  pockets  were  carried  off, 
whether  able  to  do  duty  or  not.  It  is  said  by 
one  Confederate  writer  ^  that  the  medical  boards 
were  ordered  to  exempt  no  one  who  seemed 
capable  of  bearing  arms  for  ten  days,  and  he 
mentions  an  instance  where  a  man  died,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  his  service,  of  consump- 
tion. Human  nature  will  not  endure  such 
a  strain  as  this:  a  week  after  this  sweeping 
of  Richmond  for  recruits.  General  Gardner 
reported  that  more  than  half  the  men  thus 
dragged  to  the  trenches  had  deserted.  Of  those 
who  remained,  the  members  of  influential  fami- 
lies came,  one  by  one,  back  to  the  town  on 
various  pretexts,  increasing  the  bitterness  of 
feehng  among  those  too  poor  or  too  obscure 
to  rescue  their  sons  and  brothers. 

Desertion  grew  too  common  to  punish.  Al- 
most every  man  in  the  Confederacy  was,  by 
statute  or  decree,  liable  to  military  service,  and 
yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  were  not 
in  the  army.  If  men  were  to  be  shot  for  de- 
serting, it  would  have  been  a  question  whether 
there  were  soldiers  enough  to  shoot  them.  Mr. 
Davis  acted  prudently  in  remitting  the  death 
sentences  laid  before  him,  although  this  occa- 
sioned great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army.  Near 
the  end  of  the  year  1864  Longstreet  reported 
one  hundred  men  of  Pickett's  division  as  in 
the  guard-house  for  desertion,  attributing  the 
blame  for  it  to  the  numerous  reprieves  which 
had  been  granted,  no  one  having  been  exe- 
cuted for  two  months.  General  Lee  sent  this 
report  to  Richmond  with  his  approval,  which 
gave  great  oftense  to  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent. He  returned  the  paper,  with  an  indorse- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  remission  of  sentences 
was  not  a  jjroper  subject  for  tlie  criticism  of  a 
military  commander.- 

As  disaster  increased,  as  each  day  brought 
its  catastrophe,  the  Confederate  Government 
steadily  lost  ground  in  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  Southern  jjeoj^le.  It  is  character- 
istic of  every  failing  revolt  that  in  the  hour  of 
ruin  the  participators  turn  upon  one  another 
with  reproaches,  often  as  causeless  and  unjust 

1  Jones,  Vol.  II.,  p.  305. 
'^  Ibid.,  p.  343. 


as  those  they  cast  upon  their  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, Air.  Davis  and  his  councilors  now 
underwent  this  natural  retribution.  They  were 
doing  their  best,  but  they  no  longer  got  any 
credit  for  it.  From  every  part  of  the  Confed- 
eracy came  complaints  for  what  was  done,  de- 
mands for  what  it  was  impossible  to  do.  Some 
of  the  States  were  in  a  condition  near  to  coun- 
ter-revolution. Governor  Brown  of  Georgia 
made  no  pretense  of  concealing  his  contumacy. 
The  march  of  Sherman  across  his  State  seemed 
to  have  emancipated  him  from  any  obligations 
to  the  Confederacy.  His  letters  to  Richmond 
from  that  moment  lost  all  color  of  allegiance. 
The  feeling  in  North  Carolina  was  little  better. 
A  slow  paralysis  was  benumbing  the  limbs  of 
the  insurrection,  and  even  at  the  heart  its  vi- 
tality was  plainly  declining.  The  Confederate 
Congress,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  mere 
register  of  the  President's  will,  now  turned  upon 
him  and  gave  him  wormwood  to  drink.  On 
the  19th  of  January  they  passed  a  resolution 
making  Lee  general-in-chief  of  the  army.  This 
Mr.  Davis  might  have  borne  with  patience, 
although  it  was  intended  as  a  notification  to 
him  that  hismeddhng  with  mihtary  affairs  must 
come  to  an  end.  But  far  worse  was  the  neces- 
sity put  upon  him,  as  a  sequel  to  this  act, —  1 
and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature, —  of  reappointing  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  the  command  of  the 
army  which  was  to  resist  Sherman's  victorious 
march  to  the  North.  After  this  he  might  say 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  The  Vir- 
ginia delegation  in  Congress  passed  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government's  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Mr.  Seddon,  considering  his 
honor  impugned,  and  not  unwilling  to  lay  down 
a  thankless  task,  resigned  his  post  of  Secretary 
of  War.  Mr,  Davis  at  first  wished  him  to  re- 
consider his  action,  claiming  that  such  a  dec- 
laration from  congressmen  was  beyond  their 
functions  and  subversive  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction ;  but  Mr.  Seddon  in- 
sisted, and  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  was 
appointed  in  his  place  in  February,  for  the  {q.\\ 
weeks  that  remained  before  the  final  crash.^  • 
Warnings  of  serious  demoralization  came  daily 
from  the  army;  even  that  firm  support  to  the 
revolt  seemed  crumbling.  Disaffection  was  so 
rife  in  official  circles  in  Richmond  that  it  was 
not  thought  politic  to  call  public  attention  to 
it  by  repression.  A  detective  reported  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  uttering  treasonable  lan- 
guage, and  for  his  pains  was  told  at  the  War 
Dej^artment  that  matters  of  that  sort  were  none 
of  his  business.'* 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  thing  to  note 
how  the  act  of  emancii)ation  had  by  this  time 

•'   I'ollard,  p.  441. 

4  "  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  390. 
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virtually  enforced  itself  in  Richmond.  The 
value  of  slave  property  was  gone.  It  is  true 
that  a  slave  was  still  occasionally  sold,  at  a 
price  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  he  would 
have  brought  before  the  war.  But  servants 
could  be  hired  of  their  nominal  owners  at  a 
barley-corn  rate ;  six  dollars  in  gold  would  pay 
the  hire  of  a  good  cook  for  a  year — merely 
enough  to  keep  up  the  show  of  vassalage.  In 
effect  any  one  could  hire  a  negro  for  his  keep- 
ing, which  was  all  that  anybody  in  Richmond 
got  for  his  work.  Even  Mr.  Davis  had  at  last 
become  docile  to  the  stem  teachings  of  events. 
In  his  message  of  November  he  had  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  40,000  slaves  in 
the  army, —  not  as  soldiers  it  is  true,  save  in  the 
last  extremity, —  with  emancipation  to  come 
later. 

Lee  assumed  command  of  all  the  Confed- 
erate forces  on  the  ninth  day  of  February.  His 
situation  was  one  of  unprecedented  gloom. 
The  day  before,  he  had  reported  to  Richmond 
that  his  troops,  who  had  been  in  line  of  battle 
for  two  days  at  Hatcher's  Run,  exposed  to  the 
bitter  winter  weather,  had  been  without  meat 
for  three  days.  "  If  some  change  is  not  made," 
he  said,  "  and  the  commissary  department 
organized,  I  apprehend  dire  results ;  .  .  . 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  calamity  befalls 
us."  Mr.  Davis  indorsed  this  discouraging 
dispatch  with  words  of  anger  and  command 
easy  to  write  :  "  This  is  too  sad  to  be  patiently 
considered ;  .  .  .  criminal  neglect  or  gross 
incapacity.  ,  .  .  Let  supplies  be  had  by  pur- 
chase or  borrowing."  A  prodigious  effort  was 
made,  and  the  danger  of  starvation  for  the 
moment  averted,  but  no  permanent  improve- 
ment resulted  in  the  situation  of  affairs.  The 
armies  of  the  Union  were  closing  in  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Grant  was  every 
day  pushing  his  formidable  left  wing  nearer 
the  only  roads  by  which  Lee  could  escape ; 
Thomas  was  threatening  the  Confederate  com- 
munications from  Tennessee ;  Sheridan  was 
moving  for  the  last  time  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  to  abolish  Early  ;  while  from  the 
south  the  redoubtable  columns  of  Sherman  — 
the  men  who  had  taken  Vicksburg,  who  had 
scaled  the  heights  of  Chattanooga,  and  having 
marched  through  Georgia  had  left  Savannah 
loyal  and  Charleston  evacuated  —  were  moving 
northward  with  the  steady  pace  and  irresisti- 
ble progress  of  a  tragic  fate.  It  was  the  ap- 
proach of  this  portent  which  shook  the  nerves 
of  the  Confederate  leaders  more  than  the  famil- 
iar proximity  of  Grant.  Beauregard,  and  after- 
wards Johnston,  were  ordered  to  "  destroy 
Sherman."!  Beauregard,  after  his  kind,  showed 
his  Government  its  duty  in  loud  and  valiant 
words.  He  advised  Mr.  Davis  to  send  him  at 
1  Breckinridge  to  Lee,  P'eb.  21. 


once  heavy  reenforcements  "  to  give  the  enemy 
battle  and  crush  him  "  ;  "  then  to  concentrate 
all  forces  against  Grant,  march  to  Washington 
and  dictate  a  peace  " —  a  plan  of  limpid  sim- 
plicity, which  was  not  adopted.  Johnston  su- 
perseded the  briUiant  Louisianian  tlie  next  day, 
and  thereafter  did  what  he  could  —  with  the 
scraps  and  remnants  of  an  army  allowed  him 
—  to  resist  the  irresistible. 

A  singular  and  significant  attempt  at  nego- 
tiations was  made  at  this  time  by  General  Lee. 
He  was  now  so  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  the  Government  at 
Richmond  was  so  rapidly  becoming  discredited, 
that  he  could  doubtless  have  obtained  the  popu- 
lar support,  and  compelled  the  assent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  any  measures  he  thought  proper  for 
the  attainment  of  peace.  From  this  it  was  easy 
for  him  and  for  others  to  come  to  the  wholly  er- 
roneous conclusion  that  General  Grant  held  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States.  General  Lee  seized  upon 
the  pretext  of  a  conversation  reported  to  him  by 
General  Longstreet,  as  having  been  held  with 
General  Ord  under  an  ordinary  flag  of  truce 
for  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  address  a  letter 
to  Grant,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Davis,  saying  he 
had  been  informed  that  General  Ord  had  said 
that  General  Grant  would  not  decline  an  in- 
terview with  a  view  "to  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  unhappy  difficulties  by 
means  of  a  military  convention,"  providing 
Lee  had  authority  to  act.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  meet  General  Grant,  "  with  the  hope 
that  upon  an  interchange  of  views  it  might  be 
found  practicable  to  submit  the  subjects  of 
controversy  between  the  belligerents  to  a  mili- 
tary convention."  In  such  event  he  said  he 
was  "  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  result  of 
the  proposed  conference  may  render  necessary 
or  advisable."  Grant  at  once  telegraphed  these 
overtures  to  Washington.  Stanton  received  his 
dispatch  at  the  Capitol,  where  the  President 
was,  according  to  his  custom,  passing  the  last 
night  of  the  session  for  the  convenience  of 
signing  bills.  The  Secretar)'  handed  the  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  read  it  in  silence. 
He  asked  no  advice  or  suggestion  from  any 
one  about  him,  but,  taking  a  pen,  wrote  with 
his  usual  slowness  and  precision  a  dispatch  in 
Stanton's  name,  which  he  showed  to  Seward 
and  then  handed  to  Stanton  to  be  signed,  dated, 
and  sent.  The  language  is  that  of  an  experi- 
enced ruler,  perfectly  sure  of  himself  and  of 
his  duty  : 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  tiiat  he  wishes 
you  to  have  110  conference  with  General  Lee  unless 
it  be  for  capitulation  of  Genera!  Lee's  army,  or  on 
some  minororpurelymilitary  matters.  He  instructs 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  con- 
fer upon  any  political  questions.'  Such  questions  the 
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President  holds  in  his  own  hiinds,  and  will  submit 
them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions. 
Meanwhile  you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  mili- 
tary advantages. 

General  Grant,  on  the  receipt  of  this  instruc- 
tion, wrote,  in  answer  to  General  Lee,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  accede  to  his  proposition 
—  such  authority  being  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States  alone:  he  further  explained 
that  General  Ord's  language  must  have  been 
misunderstood.  Grant  reported  to  Washington 
what  he  had  done,  adding  that  he  would  in  no 
case  exceed  his  authority,  or  omit  to  press  all 
advantages  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  This 
closed  the  last  avenue  of  hope  to  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  of  any  compromise  by  which 
the  dread  alternative  of  utter  defeat  or  uncon- 
dirional  surrender  might  be  avoided.^ 

Early  in  March,  General  Lee  came  to  Rich- 
mond and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Davis 
on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  crisis 
which  he  saw  was  imminent.  The  General-in- 
Chief  had  not  taken  his  advancement  seriously. 
He  had  not  sympathized  in  the  slight  which  it 
involved  towards  the  civil  government ;  he  had 
positively  refused  to  assume  the  dictatorial 
powers  with  which  the  Richmond  Congress 
had  clearly  intended  to  invest  him;  he  had 
ostentatiously  thanked  "  the  President  alone  " 
for  a  promotion  which  in  reality  came  from  the 
President's  enemies  and  critics.  He  continued 
to  the  end,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States,  to  treat  Mr.  Davis 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces.  He 
now  laid  before  him  the  terrible  facts  by  which 
the  army  was  environed:  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg must  be  evacuated  before  many  days ;  a 
new  seat  for  the  Confederate  Government,  a 
new  base  of  defense  for  the  armies,  must  be 
taken  up  farther  south  and  west.  There  is  a 
direct  contradiction  between  Mr.  Davis  and 
the  friends  of  General  Lee  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  former  received  this  communication. 
Mr.  Davis  says-  he  suggested  an  immediate 
withdrawal,  but  that  General  Lee  said  his  horses 
were  too  weak  for  the  roads,  in  their  present 
state,  and  that  he  must  wait  till  the  ground 
became  firmer.  But  General  Long,  who  gives 
General  Lee  as  his  authority,-'  says  that  the 
President  overruled  the  general  ;  that  Lee 
wanted  then  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  take  up 
a  line  behind  the  Staunton  River,  from  which 
point  he  might  have  indefinitely  jjrotracted  the 
war.  However  this  may  be,  they  were  both 
agreed  that  sooner  or  later  the  Richmond  lines 

1  Jefferson  Davis  refers  to  this  incident  in  his  mes- 
sage of  March  13  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  and 
says :  "  It  thus  appears  that  neither  with  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities,  nor  the  authorities  of  any  State,  nor 
through  the  commanding  generals, will  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  treat  or  make  any  terms  or  agree- 
ment whatever  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.    Tliere 


must  be  abandoned;  that  the  next  move  should 
be  to  Danville ;  that  a  j  unction  was  to  be  formed 
with  Johnston ;  Sherman  was  to  be  destroyed  : 
a  swarm  of  recruits  would  come  in  after  this 
victory ;  and  Grant,  being  caught  away  from 
his  base,  was  to  be  defeated  and  Virginia  de- 
livered from  the  invader.  Mr.  Davis  gravely 
set  forth  this  programme  as  his  own,  in  his  book 
written  sixteen  years  after  the  war. 

But  before  he  turned  his  back  forever  upon 
those  lines  he  had  so  stoutly  defended,  be- 
fore he  gave  up  to  the  nation  the  capital  of 
the  State  for  whose  sake  he  had  deserted  his 
flag,  Lee  resolved  to  dash  once  more  at  the 
toils  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  placed 
half  his  army  under  the  command  of  General 
John  B.  Gordon  with  orders  to  break  through 
the  Union  lines  at  Fort  Stedman,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  high  ground  behind 
them.  The  reticence  in  which  General  Lee 
enveloped  himself  in  his  last  years  has  left  his 
closest  friends  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  object 
in  this  apparently  desperate  enterprise.  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  who  takes  to  himself  the  greater 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  plan,  says  :  "  I 
decided  that  Fort  Stedman  could  be  taken 
by  a  night  assault,  and  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  throw  into  the  breach  thus  made  in 
Grant's  lines  a  sufficient  force  to  disorganize 
and  destroy  the  left  wing  of  his  army  before 
he  could  recover  and  concentrate  his  forces."  ■* 
It  is  certainly  true  that  any  fort  can  be  taken, 
by  day  or  night,  if  the  assaulting  party  has 
men  enough  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price; 
but  to  take  a  place  which  cannot  be  held  is 
not  what  we  expect  from  a  wise  and  experi- 
enced general.  Grant  had,  with  singular  pre- 
science, looked  for  some  such  movement  from 
Lee  a  month  before.  He  had  ordered^  Parke, 
then  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  to  be 
ready  to  meet  an  assault  on  his  center  and 
to  let  his  commanders  understand  they  were  to 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  all  their  resources  to 
bear  on  the  point  of  danger.  "With  proper 
alacrity  in  this  respect,"  he  adds,  "  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  seeing  the  enemy  get 
through."  This  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic phrases  we  have  met  with  in  Grant's  orders. 
It  throws  the  strongest  light  both  on  his  tem- 
perament and  on  his  mastery  of  the  business  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  A  month  beforehand 
he  foresaw  Gordon's  attack,  prepared  for  it, 
and  welcomed  the  momentary  success  which 
attended  it.  Under  such  generalship  an  army's 
lines  are  a  trap  into  which  entrance  is  suicide. 

remains  then  for  us  no  choice  but  to  continue  this  con- 
test to  a  final  issue,"  etc. 

2  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government," 
Vol.  II.,  ]).  648. 

'•'<  Long,  "  Memoirs  of  R.  E.  Lee,"  p.  403. 

4  Letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall,"  ^'ol. 
II.,  ]).  r)50.  5  February  22. 
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The  assault  was  made  with  great  spirit  at 
half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
March.  Its  initial  success  was  due  to  a  singu- 
lar cause.  The  opposing  lines  at  the  point 
chosen  were  only  150  yards  apart;  the  pickets 
were  only  50  yards  from  each  other;  it  was 
therefore  a  favorite  point  of  departure  for 
those  Confederates  who  were  tired  of  the 
war.  Desertions  had  of  late  become  very 
numerous  and  had  naturally  been  encouraged 
in  every  way ;  orders  had  been  issued  allov>ing 
deserters  to  bring  their  arms  with  them.  When 
Gordon's  skirmishers  came  stealing  through 
the  darkness  they  were  at  first  mistaken  for  an 
unusually  large  batch  of  deserters,  and  they 
overpowered  several  picket  posts  ^\•ithout  a 
shot  being  fired.  The  storming  party  at  once 
followed,  took  the  trenches  with  a  rush,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  possession  of  the  main  line 
on  the  right  of  Stedman.  Turning  on  the  fort, 
they  soon  drove  out  or  made  prisoners  the 
garrison.  It  was  the  dark  hour  before  dawn, 
and  the  defense  could  not  distinguish  friends 
from  foes ;  and  for  a  little  while  General 
Parke,  who  acted  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
intelligence,  was  unable  to  make  headway 
against  the  invisible  enemy  who  swarmed  on 
both  sides  of  the  breach  in  the  lines.  General 
N.  B.  McLaughlen,  who  was  posted  to  the  left 
of  Fort  Stedman,  at  once  got  to  work  and  re- 
captured an  outlying  battery  with  the  bayonet, 
and  then  hurrying  into  the  fort,  in  ignorance 
of  its  capture,  was  made  prisoner.  As  soon  as 
it  was  light,  Parke's  troops  advanced  from  every 
direction  to  mend  the  breach ;  Potter  on  the 
left,  Wilcox  on  the  right,  and  Hartranft,  who 
had  been  held  in  reserve,  attacking  directly 
from  the  high  ground  in  the  rear.  The  last 
two,  between  them,  first  made  short  work  of 
the  Confederate  detachments  that  were  mov- 
ing on  the  City  Point  road  and  telegraph  and 
searching  in  vain  for  three  forts  in  the  rear  of 
Stedman  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  take, 
and  which  in  reality  did  not  exist.  By  half-past 
seven  Parke  had  his  task  well  in  hand.  He  had 
repulsed  the  Confederate  attack  to  the  right 
and  left  of  Fort  Stedman,  recaptured  two  of 
the  detached  batteries,  forced  the  enemy  Avith 
heavy  loss  back  into  the  fort,  and  concentrated 
upon  them  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  three 
sides.  A  few  minutes  later  Hartranft's  division 
carried  Fort  Stedman  by  assault,  and  Gor- 
don withdrew  to  the  Confederate  lines  what 
he  was  able  to  save  of  his  attacking  force. 
The  cross  fire  of  artillery  was  now  so  wither- 
ing that  few  of  the  Confederates  could  get 
back,  and  none  could  come  to  their  assistance. 
General  Parke  captured  2000  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 7 1  ofiicers  and  9  stands  of  colors  ;  his  own 
total  loss  was  about  looo. 

1  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  424. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 21. 


But  this  heavy  loss  was  not  the  only  dam- 
age the  Confederates  suffered.  Humphreys 
and  Wright,  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
Union  left,  who  were  to  be  routed  and  dis- 
persed according  to  General  Lee's  plan,  on 
being  informed  of  the  racket  in  the  center, 
correctly  assuming  that  Parke  could  take  care 
of  himself,  instantly  searched  the  lines  in  their 
front  to  see  if  they  had  been  essentially  weak- 
ened to  support  Gordon's  attack.  They  found 
they  had  not ;  but  in  the  process  of  gaining 
this  information  they  captured  the  enemy's 
intrenched  picket  lines  in  front  of  them,  which, 
in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  to  regain  them, 
were  firmly  held,  and  gave  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  Union  army  in  the  struggle  of  the 
next  week.  The  net  results  therefore  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  of  the  day's  work  were  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, a  squandering  of  four  thousand 
of  his  best  troops  against  half  that  number  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  loss  of  his  intrenched 
picket  line,  which  brought  such  dangerous 
neighbors  as  Wright  and  Humphreys  within 
arm's-length  of  him. 

For  several  weeks  General  Grant's  chief 
anxiety  had  been  lest  Lee  should  abandon 
his  lines.  At  first  he  feared  a  concentration 
of  Lee  and  Johnston  against  Sherman;  but 
when  the  victorious  army  of  the  West  had 
arrived  at  Goldsboro'  and  formed  connection 
with  Schofield  his  anxiety  on  that  score  was 
at  rest,  and  there  only  remained  a  keen  eager- 
ness to  make  an  end  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  •'  I  was  afraid,"  he  says,  "  every 
morning  that  I  would  awake  from  my  sleep  to 
hear  that  Lee  had  gone,  and  that  nothing  was 
left  but  a  picket  line."  1  Still — just  as  Lee, 
though  feeling  every  hour  of  waiting  was 
fraught  with  danger,  was  prevented  from  mov- 
ing by  the  bad  roads  and  the  Richmond  compli- 
cations—  Grant,  although  burning  to  attack, 
was  delayed  by  the  same  cause  of  bad  roads, 
and  by  another.  He  did  not  wish  to  move  until 
Sheridan  had  completed  the  work  assigned 
him  in  the  Valley  and  joined  either  Sherman 
or  the  army  at  Petersburg.  But  at  last,  satis- 
fied with  Sheridan's  progress  and  with  Sher- 
man's condition,  he  resolved  to  wait  no  longer, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Gordon  was  making  his  arrangements 
for  the  next  day's  sortie.  Grant  issued  his 
orders  for  the  great  movement  to  the  left  which 
was  to  finish  the  war.  He  intended  to  begin 
on  the  29th,  but  Lee's  desperate  dash  of  the 
25th  appeared  to  the  Union  commander  to 
intlicate  an  intention  to  secure  a  wider  open- 
ing to  the  Danville  road  to  facilitate  an  im- 
mediate move  of  the  Confederates  westward, 
and  he  felt  more  than  ever  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  Sheridan  reached  City  Point 
on  the    26th,    and    Sherma-n  came  up    from 
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North  Carolina  for  a  brief  visit  the  next  day. 
He  said  he  would  be  ready  to  move  on  the 
loth  of  April,  and  laid  before  Grant  a  plan 
for  a  cooperative  campaign,  whigh  was  of 
course  satisfactory,  as  was  always  everything 
that  Sherman  proposed,  but  which  the  swift 
rush  of  events  soon  rendered  superfluous.  The 
President  was  also  there,  anil  an  interesting 
conversation  took  place  between  these  famous 
brothers-in-arms  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  which 
Sherman  went  back  to  Goldsboro'  and  Grant 
began  pushing  his  army  to  the  left  with  e\en 
more  than  his  usual  iron  energy. 

It  was  a  great  army  :  it  was  the  result  of  all 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Government, 
all  the  devotion  of  the  people,  all  the  intelli- 
gence and  teachableness  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, and  all  the  ability  and  character  which 
the  experience  of  a  mighty  war  had  developed 
in  the  officers.  Few  nations  have  produced 
better  corps  commanders  than  Sheridan,  '\\'ar- 
ren.  Humphreys,  Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke,  tak- 
ing their  names  as  they  come  in  the  vast  sweep 
of  the  Union  lines  from  Dinwiddie  Court 
House  to  the  James  in  the  last  days  of  March  ; 
north  of  the  James  was  Weitzel,  vigilant  and 
capable.  Between  Grant  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  Meade,  the  incarnation  of  indus- 
Xxy,  zeal,  and  talent;  and  in  command  of  all 
was  Grant,  then  in  his  best  days,  the  most 
extraordinary  militarj^  temperament  this  coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  When  unfriendly  criticism 
has  exhausted  itself,  the  fact  remains,  not  to 
be  explained  away  by  any  reasoning,  subtle 
or  gross,  that  in  this  tremendous  war  he  ac- 
complished more  with  the  means  given  him 
than  any  other  two,  on  either  side.  The  means 
given  him  were  enormous,  the  support  of  the 
Government  was  intelligent  and  untiring ;  but 
others  had  received  the  same  means  and  the 
same  support  —  and  he  alone  captured  three 
armies.  The  jjopular  instinct  which  hails  him 
as  our  greatest  general  is  correct ;  and  the 
dilettante  critics  who  write  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  jjrove  that  one  or  another  of  his  sub- 
ordinates or  his  adversaries  was  his  superior 
will  please  for  a  time  their  diminishing  coteries, 
and  then  pass  into  silence  without  damaging 
his  robust  fame. 

The  numbers  of  the  respective  armies  in 
this  last  grapple  have  been  the  occasion  of 
endless  controversy.  We  take  the  figures  given 
by  General  Humjjhreys  —  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  profound  study  of  the  subject  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  it,  but  because  we 
consider  him  the  most  thoroughly  candid  and 
impartial  man  who  has  written  the  history  of 
this  army.     'I'he  effective  force  of  infantry  of 

1  firant,  RefK>rl. 

2  Grant  wrote  to  Sherman  on  the  22<l  of  March  : 
"  I  shall  start  with  no  distinct  view  further  than  hold- 


the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  6g,ooo;  of  field 
artillery,  6000,  with  243  guns.  The  effective 
force  of  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  James  was 
32,000;  of  field  artillery,  3000,  with  126  guns 
and  1700  cavalry,  though  General  Ord  took 
with  him  only  about  one-half  his  infantry; 
Sheridan's  cavalrymen,  present  for  duty,  13,- 
000;  the  grand  total  of  all  arms  was  124,700. 
Lee's  infantry  numbered  46,000  ;  his  field  ar- 
tillery, 5000;  his  cavalry,  6000;  in  all,  57,000. 
Grant's  plan,  as  announced  in  his  instructions 
of  March  24,1  was  at  first  to  dispatch  Sheri- 
dan to  reach  and  destroy  the  South  Side  and 
Danville  railroads,  at  the  same  time  moving 
a  heavy  force  to  the  left,  primaril)-  to  insure 
the  success  of  Sheridan's  raid,-  and  then  to 
turn  Lee's  position.  But  his  purpose  grew  and 
developed  every  hour,  and  before  he  had  been 
a  day  away  from  his  winter  headquarters  he 
had  given  up  the  comparatively  narrow  scheme 
with  which  he  started  and  had  adopted  the 
far  bolder  and  more  comprehensive  plan,  which 
he  carried  out  to  his  immortal  honor.  It  is 
probable  that  to  General  Sheridan  belongs  a 
part  of  the  credit  of  this  change  of  plan.  He 
informs  us  that  when  discretion  was  given  him, 
in  the  Valley,  either  to  go  south,  past  Lee's 
right  flank,  and  join  Sherman,  or  to  turn  east 
and  unite  with  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he 
chose  the  latter  course,  because  he  thought  it 
best  that  the  Eastern  army,  which  had  thus  far 
won  scanty  laurels  when  compared  with  the 
W^estem,  should  have  the  glory  of  this  final 
victory;  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  City 
Point  and  found  General  Grant's  plans  once 
more  contemplated  the  possibility  of  sending 
his  cavalry  to  Sherman  and  bringing  that  com- 
mander, after  disposing  of  Johnston,  to  .share 
in  the  destruction  of  Lee,  Sheridan  urged  the 
General-in-Chief  to  finish  the  work  immediately 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  had  so 
richly  merited  the  glory  which  would  come  of 
the  fruition  of  their  long  years  of  blood  and 
toil.  Both  commanders  were  full  of  the  spirit 
of  victory.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
March,  Sheridan's  cavalry  was  at  Uinwiddie 
Court  House,  and  die  left  of  the  moving  force 
of  infantry  extended  to  the  Quaker  road  — 
almost  to  Lee's  right  flank  on  the  White  Oak 
Ridge.  Grant's  purpo.se  had  now  taken  com- 
plete shape  in  his  mind.  From  his  tent  on 
Gravelly  Creek  he  wrote  to  Sheridan,  telling 
him  the  position  of  all  his  corps,  and  adding 
in  simple  words,  which  will  stir  the  blood  of 
every  reader  for  ages  to  come,  "  I  now  feel 
like  endmg  the  matter  .  .  .  before  we  go 
back."  He  ordered  Sheridan  not  to  cut  loose 
and  go  after  the  railroads,  but  to  push  for  the 

iny  Lee's  forces  from  following  Sheridan.  But  I  will  be 
along  myself,  and  will  t.ikc  advantage  of  anything  that 
turns  up."    [.Sherman,  "Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  323.] 
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enemy's  right  rear.  "  We  will  all  act  together 
as  one  army  here,  until  it  is  seen  what  can  be 
done  with  the  enemy." 

The  next  day  Sheridan  advanced  to  Five 
Forks,  where  he  found  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy.  Lee,  justly  alarmed  by  Grant's  move- 
ments, had  drawn  all  his  available  troops  out 
of  the  trenches,  dispatched  a  sufficient  force 
under  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  Five  Forks  to  hold 
that  important  cross-roads,  and  had  taken  per- 
sonal command  of, the  rest  on  the  White  Oak 
Ridge.  A  heavy  storm  of  rain  began  the  night 
of  the  29th,  continuing  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  greatly  impeded  the  march  of  the 
troops.  Warren,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
worked  his  way  towards  the  White  Oak  road ; 
but  before  he  reached  it  Lee  came  out  of  his 
lines  and  attacked  Warren's  advanced  division 
(Ayers's)  with  such  impetus  that  it  was  driven 
back  on  the  main  line  at  Gravelly  Run.  There, 
gallantly  supported  by  General  Miles  of  Hum- 
phreys's corps,  who  made  a  spirited  attack  on 
Lee's  left  flank,  Warren  held  his  own,  and  in 
the  afternoon  moved  forward  and  drove  the 
enemy  into  his  works. 

Lee,  not  satisfied  with  opposing  Sheridan  at 
Five  Forks  with  cavalry,  had  on  the  30th  sent 
Pickett  there  with  some  7000  infantry,  which, 
with  nearly  an  equal  force  of  cavalry,  was  too 
much  for  the  Union  horse  to  handle.  Sheri- 
dan was  therefore,  on  the  31st,  forced  back  tp 
Dinwiddie  Court  House.  "  Here,"  says  Grant, 
"  Sheridan  displayed  great  generalship."  He 
fought  with  obstinate  tenacity,  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground,  deploying  his  cavalry  on  foot, 
leaving  only  men  enough  with  his  horses  to 
guard  them.  He  gave  Pickett  and  Lee  a  hard 
day's  work  on  the  way  to  Dinwiddie,  and  at 
night  reported  his  situation  to  Grant  in  his 
usual  tone  of  valorous  confidence.  Grant,  in- 
deed, was  far  more  disturbed  than  Sheridan. 
He  rained  orders  and  suggestions  all  night 
upon  Meade,  Warren,  and  Sheritlan,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  eftect  a  concentration  at 
daylight  on  that  portion  of  the  enemy  in  front 
of  Sheridan.  W^arren,  giving  his  troops,  who  had 
been  marching  and  fighting  for  three  days,  a 
few  hours'  needed  rest,  came  in  on  Sheridan's 
right  about  dawn.  But  Pickett,  seeing  that  he 
was  out  of  position,  did  not  wait  to  be  caught 
between  the  two  Union  columns  ;  he  withdrew 
noiselessly  during  the  night  ^  and  resumed  his 

1  The  testimony  of  the  Confederate  generals  in  the 
Warren  court  of  inquiry  shows  that  Pickett  and  P'itz- 
hugh  Lee,  anticipating  Warren's  arrival  at  daybreak, 
resolved  to  retire  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  tlie  31st 
of  March,  and  tliat  the  movement  Ijegan  at  once. 
"  Nearly  everything  on  wheels,"  Fitzhugh  Lee  said, 
"was  away  by  midnight."  At  daylight  the  cavalry 
moved,  covering  the  rear  of  the  infantry.  (Warren 
Court  of  Inquiry,  p.  469.)  (leneral  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
testimony  is  to  the  same  effect,  p.  536. 


stfongly  intrenched  i)ost  at  Five  Forks.  Grant, 
in  ignorance  of  this  timely  fiight  of  Pickett,  was 
greatly  incensed  at  Warren  for  not  having  done 
what  is  now  seen  to  have  been  impossible  to 
do,  since  Pickett  was  gone  before  the  hour 
when  Grant  wished  \\'arren  to  attack  him.  The 
long-smoldering  dislike  of  Warren,  which  had 
been  for  months  increasing  in  Grant's  mind, 
now  blazed  out  into  active  hostility,  and  he 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Sheridan,  suggesting 
that  Warren  be  relieved  from  his  command.- 

Sheridan  hurried  up  to  P'ive  Forks  with  his 
cavalry,  leaving  Warren  to  bring  up  the  Fifth 
Corps.  Filled,  as  Sheridan  was  all  this  day, 
with  the  most  intense  martial  ardor,  his  judg- 
ment and  control  of  his  troops  were  never 
more  powerful  and  comprehensive.  He  pressed 
with  his  cavalry  the  retreating  Confederates 
until  they  came  to  Five  Forks,  and  then  as- 
signed to  Merritt  the  duty  of  demonstrating 
strongly  on  Pickett's  right,  while  with  the  in- 
fantry of  the  Fifth  Corps  he  was  to  strike  the 
left  flank,  which  ran  along  the  White  Oak  road 
about  three-fiuarters  of  a  mile  east  from  Five 
Forks  and  then  made  a  return  of  a  liundred 
yards  to  the  north,  peri)endicular  to  the  road. 
It  was  the  old  tactics  of  the  Valley  repeated, 
with  the  addidonal  advantage  in  this  case  that, 
if  successful,  he  would  drive  Pickett  west- 
vv-ard  and  cut  him  off  from  Lee.  To  guard 
against  any  interruption  from  the  east,  Mac- 
kenzie had  been  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
White  Oak  road,  some  three  miles  east  of  the 
Forks,  a  task  which  he  promptly  performed, 
and  then  came  back  to  take  his  position  on 
the  right  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 

The  battle  was  fought  almost  as  it  was 
planned :  the  only  difference  between  concep- 
tion and  execution  arose  from  the  fact  that  it 
had  not  been  i)racticable  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise position  of  the  enemy's  left  flank,  lest  the 
attempt  might  put  them  on  their  guard.  Ayers's 
division  was  on  the  left,  Crawford  on  the  right, 
Griffin  behind  Crawford,  and  in  this  way  they 
moved  to  the  attack  about  four  o'clock.  War- 
ren, understanding  that  the  enemy's  lines 
reached  farther  down  the  road  than  was  the 
case,  sent  Ayers,  his  smallest  division,  in  a  di- 
rection which  brought  it  against  the  angle,  and 
Crawford  and  Griffin  were  moving  across  the 
road  and  altogether  past  the  left  of  the  enemy 
into  the  woods,  when  the  heavy  firing  in  front 

2  Thorough  inquiry  among  the  friends  of  both  gen- 
erals seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  drant's  animosity 
towards  Warren  arose  from  the  habit  Warren  had  of 
discussing  his  orders,  suggesting  clianges  in  plans  of 
battle,  antl  movements  in  support  of  his  own.  drant 
regarded  this  habit  as  lacking  in  respect  to  himself,  and 
although  Warren  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  devoted  officers  in  the  army,  it  was  evident 
that  sooner  or  later  Grant's  irritation  would  come  to  a 
point  which  would  prove  ruinous  to  Warren. 
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of  Avers  warned  AVarren  of  his  error,  and  lie 
immediately  bestirred  himself  to  rectify  it, 
sending  his  aides  in  every  direction,  and  finally 
riding  oft"  into  the  woods  to  bring  back  Craw- 
ford and  Grirtin  to  the  point  where  they  were 
so  greatlv  needed.  All  this  occupied  consid- 
erable time,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  fell  upon  Ayers's  division.  They 
were  hardly  strong  enough  for  the  work  thus 
accidentally  assigned  them,  and  there  might 
have  been  a  serious  check  at  that  moment  but 
for  the  providential  presence  of  Sheridan  him- 
self, who,  with  a  fury  and  vehemence  founded 
on  the  soundest  judgment,  personally  led  the 
troops  in  their  attack  on  the  intrenchments. 
Those  who  saw  him  that  day  will  tell  the  story 
to  their  latest  breath,  how,  holding  the  colors 
in  his  hand,  with  a  face  darkened  with  smoke 
and  anger,  and  with  sharp  exhortations  that 
rang  like  pistol-shots,  he  gathered  up  the  fal- 
tering battalions  of  Ayers  and  swept  like  a 
spring  gust  over  Pickett's  breastworks.  Mean- 
while Warren  was  doing  similar  work  on  the 
right.  He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  giving  his 
other  two  divisions  the  right  direction,  and 
came  in  on  the  reverse  of  the  enemy's  lines. 
At  one  moment,  finding  some  hesitation  in  a 
part  of  Crawford's  force,  "  Warren,  riding  for- 
ward," says  Humphreys,  "  with  the  corps  flag 
in  his  hand,  led  his  troops  across  the  field." 
His  horse  was  shot  dead  in  the  final  charge. 
The  dusk  of  evening  came  down  on  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  momentous  victories  of  the 
war.  Pickett  was  absolutely  routed;  every 
man  was  driven  from  the  field  except  the  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners,  who  were 
gathered  in  to  the  number  of  some  five  thou- 
sand, with  a  great  quantity  of  guns  and  colors. 
As  the  battle  was  ending,  Sheridan  sent  an  or- 
der to  Warren  relie\ing  him  of  his  command 
and  directing  him  to  report  to  General  Grant 
for  orrlers. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  to  review  all  the  circumstances  which 
led  General  Grant  to  entertain  so  rooted  a 
dislike  to  Warren,  and  General  Sheridan,  who 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,i  to 
adopt  his  chiefs  opinions.  In  removing  him 
from  command  they  were  perfectly  justified. 
Honestly  holding  the  opinion  they  held  of 
him,  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  the  evils  they 
thought  might  result  from  his  retention  in  so 
important  a  trust.  Hut  it  is  not  improi)er  here 
to  say  that  a  court  of  inf|uiry,  which  (General 
Warren  succeeded  in  obtaining  after  General 
Grant  had  for  twelve  years  flenicd  it  to  him, 
deddcd  that  the  opinions  under  which  (irant 
and  Sheridan  acted  were  erroneous,  and  that 

1  "  As  we  had  never  been  thrown  much  together,  I 
knew  but  little  of  him."  [.Sheridan,  "  Memoirs,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  i68.] 


Warren  did  his  whole  duty  at  Five   Forks 
Grant  never  changed  his  opinion  of  him.    I 
is  true  he  oftered  him  another  command  th< 
next  day,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  givei 
an  important  department  to  administer;  but 
the  General-in-Chief  was  always  imp>acablel 
towards  him.    Even  on  his  death-bed,  when ' 
he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  sent  forth  that 
touching  appeal  for  human  kindliness,  not  only 
to  his  friends,  but  to  those  who  had  not  hith- 
erto been  friends,  he  kept. his  feeling  of  keen 
dislike  for  Warren — then  sleeping  in  his  hon-  ] 
ored  grave  —  and  wrote  it  down  for  future  ' 
ages  in  his  "  Memoirs."    A  curious  instance  of  j 
his  increasing  bitterness  is  seen  in  one  phrase. ' 
In  his  report  of   1865  he  says  Warren  was 
relieved  "  about   the   close   of  this  battle "  ;  I 
in  his  "  Memoirs  "  he  says  "  the  troops  were  ; 
brought  up  and  an  assault  successfully  made" 
—  after  Warren  was  relieved. 

APPOMATTOX. 

The  battle  of  Five  Forks  ought  to  have 
ended  the  war :  Lee's  right  had  been  shattered 
and  routed  ;  his  line,  as  he  had  long  predicted, 
had  been  stretched  westward  until  it  broke-, 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  Rich- 
mond, or  even  of  materially  delaying  its  fail.  , 
But  General  Lee  apparendy  thought  that  even  J 
the  gain  of  a  day  Avas  of  value  to  the  Richmona  • 
Government,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  still  so  perfect  in  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  that  it  answered  with 
unabated  spirit  and  courage  every  demand 
made  upon  it.  It  is  painful  to  record  or  to  read 
the  story  of  the  hard  fighting  of  the  2d  of 
April ;  every  drop  of  blood  spent  on  the  lines 
of  Petersburg  that  day  seems  to  have  been  shed 
in  vain. 

Parke  and  Wright  had  been  ordered  on  the 
30th  of  March  to  examine  the  enemy's  works 
in  their  respective  fronts  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  practicable  to  carry  them 
by  assault ;  they  had  both  reported  favorably. 
After  the  great  victory  of  Five  Forks,  Grant, 
whose  anxiety  for  Sheridan  seems  excessive, 
thought  that  Lee  would  reenforce  against  him 
heavily,^  when,  in  fact,  Lee  had  already  sent  to 
his  right  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared, 
and  Sheridan  had  routed  them.  To  relieve 
Sheridan,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness in  Lee's  extended  front,  Grant  now  ordered 
an  assault  all  along  the  lines.  The  answers 
came  in  with  electric  swiftness  and  confidence: 
Wright  said  he  would  "make  the  fur  fly"; 
Ord  promised  to  go  into  the  Confederate  lines 
"like  a  hot  knife  into  butter."    The  ground, 

-  Grant  to  Ord  :  "  I  have  just  heard  from  .Sheridan. 
.  .  .  Everything  tlie  enemy  has  will  probably  be 
pushed  against  him." 
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however,  in  front  of  Ord  was  so  difficult  that 
Grant  gave  him  no  positive  orders  to  assault, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoined  upon  him  great 
vigilance  and  caution.  Similar  instructions  were 
given  to  Humphreys  ;  Miles,  of  his  corps,  was 
ordered  westward  on  the  White  Oak  road  to 
lielp  Sheridan,  and  Wright  and  Parke  were 
directed  to  attack  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d.  Grant's  principal  anxiety  was 
lest  Lee  should  get  away  from  Petersburg 
and  overwhelm  Sheridan  on  the  White  Oak 
road.  Lee  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  terrible  blow  his  right  had  received 
seemed  to  have  stunned  him.  He  waited, 
with  a  fortitude  not  far  from  despair,  for  the 
attack  which  the  morning  was  sure  to  bring, 
making  what  hasty  preparations  were  in  his 
power  for  the  coming  storm.  It  came  with 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn.  Wright,  who  had 
carefully  studied  the  ground  in  his  front,  from 
the  safe  point  of  vantage  he  had  gained  the 
day  of  Gordon's  ill-fated  sortie,  had  selected 
the  open  space  in  front  of  Forts  Fisher  and 
Walsh  as  the  weak  point  in  the  Confederate 
harness.  Not  that  it  was  really  weak,  except 
in  comparison  with  the  almost  impregnable 
works  to  right  and  left :  the  enemy's  front 
was  intersected  by  marshy  rivulets ;  a  heavy 
ibatis  had  to  be  cut  away  under  musketry 
fire  from  the  parapets  and  a  rain  of  artillery 
from  the  batteries.  It  was  a  quarter  to  five  be- 
fore there  was  light  enough  to  guide  the  storm- 
ing columns ;  but  at  that  instant  they  swarmed 
forward,  rushing  over  the  Confederate  pickets 
with  too  much  momentum  to  be  delayed  a 
minute,  and,  gaining  the  main  works,  made 
them  their  own  after  a  brief  but  murderous 
conflict.  In  fifteen  minutes  Wright  lost  eleven 
hundred  men.  They  wasted  not  an  instant  after 
this  immense  success.  Some  pushed  on  in  the 
ardor  of  the  assault  across  the  Boydtown  road 
as  far  as  the  South  Side  Railroad  ;  ^  the  gallant 
»'".onfederate  General  A.  P.  Hill  rode  unawares 
ujion  a  squad  of  these  skirmishers,  and,  refus- 
ing to  surrender,  lost  his  life  at  their  hands. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  troops  wisely  improved 
their  victory.  A  portion  of  them  worked  reso- 
lutely to  the  right,  meeting  strong  resistance 
from  the  Confederates  under  Wilcox ;  the 
larger  part  re-formed  with  the  celerity  that 
comes  from  disciphne  and  experience,  and 
moved  down  the  reverse  of  the  captured  lines 
to  Hatcher's  Run,  where,  about  seven  o'clock, 
having  swept  everything  before  them  and  made 
large  captures  of  men  and  guns,  they  met  their 
comrades  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  whom 
they  joined,  facing  about  and  marching  over 
ground  cleared  of  the  enemy  till  the  left  closed 
in  on  the  Appomattox  River. 

1  Humphreys,  p.  365. 

2  W.  H.  Taylor,  "  Four  Years  with  General  Lee." 


Parke  also  assaulted  at  the  earliest  light,  meet- 
ing with  a  success  on  the  outer  line  equally 
brilliant  and  important,  capturing  four  hundred 
yards  of  intrenchments  with  many  guns,  colors, 
and  prisoners.  But  there  was  in  front  of  him 
an  interior  line,  heavily  fortified,  and  here  the 
enemy,  under  General  Gordon,  not  only  made 
a  stand,  but  resumed  the  offensive  and  assaulted 
several  times  during  the  day,  without  success, 
the  lines  which  Parke  had  seized  in  the  morn- 
ing and  hastily  reversed.  On  the  left  H  umphreys 
disjjlayed  his  usual  intelligent  energy  ;  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  success  of  W' right  and  Parke, 
on  his  right,  he  attacked  with  Hays's  division 
the  Confederate  redoubt  at  Crow's  House,  cap- 
turing the  works,  the  guns,  and  most  of  the  gar- 
rison, while  upon  his  left  Mott's  division  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  their  works  at  Burgess's  Mill. 
Humphreys  wanted  to  concentrate  his  whole 
corps  against  the  scattered  enemy  by  the  Clai-  • 
bourne  road;  but  General  Meade  counter- 
manded the  movement.  Mott  and  Hays  were 
ordered  towards  Petersburg,  and  Miles,whohad 
been  holding  the  White  Oak  road  for  Sheridan, 
was  therefore  left  alone  to  deal  with  Heth's 
division,  wJiich  had  hastily  intrenched  itself  near 
Sutherland's  Station,  and  here  a  sharp  fight  took 
place.  Miles,  twice  repulsed,  stuck  obstinately 
to  his  task,  and  about  three  o'clock  whipped 
and  dislodged  the  enemy,  making  large  cap- 
tures, and  driving  him  off  towards  the  Appo- 
mattox and  Amelia  Court  House. 

Two  forts — Gregg  and  Whitworth  —  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments 
west  of  Petersburg  made  a  stout  resistance  to 
the  National  troops.  The  former  was  a  very 
strong  work,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
wet  ditch,  flanked  by  fire  to  the  nght  and  left. 
It  was  an  ugly  thing  to  handle,  but  Foster's 
and  Turner's  divisions  of  Gibbon's  corps  as- 
saulted with  unflinching  valor,  meeting  a  des- 
perate resistance.  Every  advantage,  except 
that  of  numbers,  was  on  the  side  of  its  brave 
defenders,  and  they  put  twice  their  own 
number  hors  du  combat  before  they  sur- 
rendered. Gibbon  reports  a  loss  of  714  killed 
and  wounded;  55  Confederate  dead  were 
found  in  the  work.  After  Gregg  had  fallen, 
Turner's  men  made  short  work  of  Whitworth, 
and  the  Confederates,  from  the  Appomattox 
to  the  Weldon  road,  fell  slowly  back  to  their 
inner  line  of  works  near  Petersburg,  now  gar- 
risoned by  Longstreet's  troops,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  north  side  of  the  James. 

The  attack  of  Wright,  though  it  must  have 
been  anticipated,  came  upon  General  Lee 
with  the  stunning  effect  of  lightning.  Before 
the  advance  of  the  National  army  had  been 
reported  to  Lee  or  Hill,  they  saw  squads  of 
men  in  blue  scattered  about  the  Boydtown 
road,-  and  it  was  in  riding  forward  to  ascer- 
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tain  what  the  strange  apparition  meant  that 
General  Hill  lost  his  life.  General  Lee,  in  full 
uniform,  with  his  dress  sword,  which  he  seldom 
wore,  but  which  he  had  put  on  that  morning 
in  honor  of  the  momentous  day  he  saw  com- 
ing,!— being  determined,  with  that  chivalrous 
spirit  of  his,  to  receive  adversity  splendidly, — 
watched  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  head- 
quarters the  formidable  advance  of  the  Na- 
tional troops  before  whom  his  weakened  lines 
were  breaking  into  spray,  and  then,  mounting 
his  iron-gray  charger,  slowly  rode  back  to  his 
inner  line.  There  his  ragged  troops  received 
him  with  shouts  and  cheers  which  showed 
there  was  plenty  of  fight  left  in  them ;  and 
there  he  spent  the  day  in  making  preparations 
for  the  evacuation  which  was  now  the  only 
resort  left  him.  He  sent  a  dispatch  to  Rich- 
mond, carrying  in  brief  and  simple  words  the 
•  message  of  doom  to  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties :  "  I  see  no  prospect  of  doing  more  than 
holding  our  position  here  till  night.  I  am  not 
certain  I  can  do  that."  He  succinctly  stated 
the  disaster  that  had  befallen  him,  announced 
his  purjDOse  of  concentrating  on  the  Danville 
road,  and  advised  that  all  preparations  be 
made  for  leaving  Richmond  that  night. 

Some  Confederate  writers  express  surprise 
that  General  Grant  did  not  attack  and  destroy 
Lee's  army  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of 
April ;  but  this  is  a  view,  after  the  fact,  easy  to 
express.  Wright's  and  Humphreys's  troops  on 
the  Union  left  had  been  on  foot  for  eighteen 
hours;  they  had  fought  an  important  battle, 
marched  and  countermarched  many  miles,  and 
were  now  confronted  by  Longstreet's  fresh 
corps,  behind  formidable  works,  led  by  the  best 
of  Lee's  generals ;  while  the  attitude  of  the 
force  under  Gordon,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  was  such  as  to  require  the  close  attention 
of  Parke.  Grant,  anticipating  an  early  retire- 
ment of  Lee  from  his  citadel,  wisely  resolved  to 
avoid  the  waste  and  bloodshed  of  an  immediate 
assault  on  the  inner  lines  at  Petersburg.  He 
ordered  Sheridan  to  get  upon  Lee's  line  of  re- 
treat, sent  Humphreys  to  strengthen  him;  then, 
directing  a  general  bombardment  for  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  an  assault  at 
six,  he  gave  himself  and  his  soldiers  a  little  of 
the  rest  they  had  so  richly  earned,  and  which 
they  so  seriously  needed,  as  a  restorative  after 
the  labors  past  and  a  preparation  for  the  labors 
to  come. 

He  had  telegraphed  during  the  day  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  was  at  City  Point,  the  great 
day's  news  as  it  developed  hour  by  hour.  He 
was  particularly  happy  at  the  large  captures. 
"  How  many  jjrisoners  ?  "  was  always  the  first 
question  as  an  aide-de-camp  came  galloping 
in  with  news  of  success.  Prisoners  he  regarde(l 
as  so  much  net  gain  :  he  was  weary  of  slaugh- 


ter; he  wanted  the  war  ended  with  the  least 
bloodshed  possible.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
delight  that  he  was  able  to  telegraph  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon,  "  The  whole  captures  since 
the  army  started  out  gunning  will  amount  to 
not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  and  proba- 
bly fifty  pieces  of  artillery." 

General  Lee,  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
breaking  of  his  lines,  soon  recovered  his  usual 
sang-froid,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  saving 
his  army  and  leading  it  out  of  its  untenable  po- 
sition on  the  James  to  a  point  from  which  he 
could  eftect  a  junction  with  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina.  The  place  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  Burkeville,  at  the  crossing  of  the  South 
Side  and  Danville  roads,  fifty  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, whence  a  short  distance  w^ould  bring 
him  to  Danville,  where  the  desired  junction 
might  be  made.  Even  in  this  ruin  of  the  Con- 
federacy, when  the  organized  revolt  which  he 
had  sustained  so  long  with  the  bayonets  of  his 
soldiers  was  crashing  about  his  ears,  he  was 
able  still  to  cradle  himself  in  the  illusion  that 
it  was  only  a  campaign  that  had  failed;  that 
he  might  withdraw  his  troops,  form  a  junction 
with  Johnston,  and  continue  the  war  indefinitely 
in  another  field.  "NMiatever  we  may  think  of 
his  judgment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  coolness  of  a  general  who,  in  the  midst  of 
irremediable  disaster  such  as  encompassed 
Lee  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  April,  could 
write  such  a  letter  as  he  WTOte  to  Jefterson 
Davis  under  date  of  three  o'clock.^  He  be- 
gan it  by  a  quiet  and  calm  discussion  of  the 
question  of  negro  recruitment ;  promised  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  business  of  finding  suitable 
ofiicers  for  the  black  regiments ;  hoped  the  ap- 
peal Mr.  Davis  had  made  to  the  governors 
would  have  a  good  effect ;  and,  altogether,  wrote 
as  if  years  of  struggle  and  effort  were  before 
him  and  his  chief  He  then  went  on  to  narrate 
the  story  of  the  day's  catastrophe  and  to  give 
his  plans  for  the  future.  He  closed  by  apolo- 
gizing for  "  writing  such  a  hurried  letter  to 
your  Plxcellency,"  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
"  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  endeavoring 
to  resist  his  advance." 

At  nightfall  all  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. He  mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  out 
of  the  town  dismounted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
road  leading  to  Amelia  Court  House,  the  first 
l)oint  of  rendezvous,  where  he  had  directed 
supplies  to  be  sent,  and  standing  beside  his 
horse,  the  bridle  reins  in  his  hand,  he  watched 
his  troops  file  noiselessly  by  in  the  darkness. 
At  three  o'clock  the  town,  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  stoutly  defended,  was  abandoned ; 
only  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers  was  left  in  front 
of  Parke,  and  before  daybreak  he  pierced  the 

1  J.  F:.  Cooke,  "  Life  of  R.  E.  Lee." 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  660. 
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line  in  several  places,  gathering  in  the  few- 
pickets  that  were  left.  The  town  was  formally 
surrendered  to  Colonel  Ely  at  half-past  four, 
anticipating  the  capitulation  which  some  one 
else  offered  to  General  Wright  a  few  minutes 
later.  Meade  reported  the  news  to  Grant  and 
instantly  received  the  order  to  march  his  army 
immediately  up  the  Appomattox  by  the  river 
road;  and  Grant,  divining  the  intentions  of 
Lee,  dispatched  an  officer  to  Sheridan,  direct- 
ing him  to  push  with  all  speed  to  the  Danville 
road  with  Humphreys  and  Griffin  and  all  the 
cavalry. 

Thus  the  flight  and  the  pursuit  began  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  The  swift-footed  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  now  racing  for  its 
Hfe;  and  Grant,  inspired  with  more  than  his 
native  tenacity  and  energy,  and  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  tremendous  task  of  ending  the 
war  at  once,  not  only  pressed  his  enemy  in  the 
rear,  but  hung  upon  his  flank,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  get  in  his  front.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  did  not  even  allow  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  entering  Richmond,  which, 
deserted  by  those  who  had  so  often  promised 
to  protect  it,  and  wrapped  in  flames  lighted  by 
the  reckless  hands  of  Confederate  officials,  sur- 
rendered to  Weitzel  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d. 

All  that  day  Lee  pushed  forward  towards 
Amelia  Court  House.  He  seemed  in  higher 
spirits  than  usual.  As  one  who  has  long  been 
dreading  bankruptcy  feels  a  great  load  taken 
from  his  mind  when  his  assignment  is  made,  so 
the  Virginian  chief,  when  he  drew  out  from  the 
ruin  and  conflagration  in  which  the  Confederate 
dream  of  independent  power  was  passing  away, 
and  marched  with  his  men  into  the  vernal 
fields  and  woods  of  his  native  State,  was  filled 
with  a  new  sense  of  encouragement  and  cheer. 
"  I  have  got  my  army  safe  out  of  its  breast- 
works," he  said,  "  and  in  order  to  follow  me 
the  enemy  must  abandon  his  lines,  and  can 
derive  no  further  benefit  from  his  railroads  or 
James  River."  1  But  he  was  now  dealing  with 
the  man  who,  in  Mississippi,  had  boldly  swung 
loose  from  his  base  of  supplies  in  an  enemy's 
country,  in  face  of  an  army  equal  to  his  own, 
and  had  won  a  victory  a  day  \vithout  a  wagon 
train. 

There  was  little  fighting  the  first  day  except 
among  the  cavalrj'.  Custer  attacked  the  Con- 
federates at  Namozine  Church,  and  later  in 
the  day  Merritt's  cavalry  had  a  sharp  contest 
with  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Deep  Creek.    On  the 


4th,  Sheridan,  who  was  aware  of  Lee's  inten- 
tion to  concentrate  at  Amelia  Court  House, 
brought  his  cavalry  with  great  speed  to  Jeters- 
ville,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  the  Court 
House,  where  Lee's  army  was  resting.  Sheri- 
dan intrenched,  and  sent  tidings  of  his  own  and 
the  enemy's  position  to  Grant,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  2  the  Second  and 
Sixth  corps  came  up.  A  terrible  disappoint- 
ment awaited  General  Lee  on  his  arrival  at 
Ameha  Court  House.  He  had  ordered,  he 
says,  supplies  to  be  sent  there ;  but  when  his 
half-starved  troops  arrived  on  the  4th  of  April 
they  found  that  no  food  had  been  sent  to  meet 
them,  and  nearly  twenty-four  hours  were  lost 
in  collecting  subsistence  for  men  and  horses. 
"  This  delay  was  fatal,  and  could  not  be  re- 
trieved." •'  The  whole  pursuing  force  was  south 
and  stretching  out  to  the  west  of  him,  when 
he  started  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  reach  a  place  of  tem- 
porary safety.  Burkeville,  the  junction  of  the 
Lynchburg  and  Danville  roads,  was  in  Grant's 
possession ;  the  way  to  Danville  was  barred, 
and  the  supply  of  provisions  from  the  south 
cut  off.  Lee  was  compelled  to  change  his 
route  to  the  west ;  and  he  now  started  for 
Lynchburg,  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
reach. 

It  had  been  Meade's  intention  to  attack  Lee 
at  Ameha  Court  House  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April,  but  before  he  reached  that  place 
he  discovered  that  Lee's  westward  march  had 
already  begun,  and  that  the  Confederates  were 
well  beyond  the  Union  left.  Meade  quickly 
faced  his  army  about  and  started  in  pursuit.  A 
running  fight  ensued  for  fourteen  miles ;  the 
enemy,  with  remarkable  quickness  and  dexter- 
ity, halting  and  partiall}-  intrenching  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  National  forces 
driving  them  out  of  every  position,  moving  so 
swiftly  that  lines  of  battle  followed  closely  on 
the  skirmish  line.  At  several  points  the  cavalry, 
on  this  and  the  preceding  day,  harassed  the 
moving  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  and 
worked  havoc  on  the  trains,  on  one  occasion 
causing  a  grievous  loss  to  history  by  burning 
Lee's  headquarters  baggage  with  all  its  wealth 
of  returns  and  reports.  Sheridan  and  Meade 
pressed  so  closely  at  last  that  Ewell's  corps 
was  brought  to  bay  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  rivulet 
running  northward  into  the  Appomattox.  Here 
an  important  battle,  or  rather  series  of  battles, 
took  place,  with  fatal  results  to  I,ee's  fast  van- 
ishing army.   The  Fifth  Corps  held  the  extreme 


1  J.  E.  Cooke,  "  Life  of  R.  E.  Lee,"  p.  451. 

2  April  5. 

3  Lee's  report  of  the  surrender.  Otlier  Confederate 
writers  insist  that  the  train  which  should  have  borne 
these  supplies  to  Lee  was  directed  to  Richmond  to  assist 
the  flight   of  the  Confederate   authorities.     (Pollard, 


"  Lost  Cause,"  p.  703.)  Jefferson  Davis  ("Rise  and 
Fall,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  668) denounces  the  whole  story  as  a 
malignant  calumny,  and  gives  voluminous  statements 
from  Confederate  officers  to  confute  it.  But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  General  Lee's  statement,  made  to 
Mr.  Davis  in  his  report  at  the  time\ 
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right  and  was  not  engaged.  Humphreys,  com- 
ing to  where  the  roads  divided,  took  the  right 
fork  and  drove  Gordon  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  A  sharp  battle  was  fought 
about  dark,  which  resuked  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Confederates,  Humphreys  capturing 
1700  prisoners,  13  flags,  4  guns,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  main  trains;  Gordon  making 
his  escape  in  the  night  to  High  Bridge  with 
what  was  left  of  his  command.  Wright,  on  the 
left-hand  road,  had  also  a  keen  fight,  and  won 
a  most  valuable  victory.  With  Wheaton's  and 
Sevmour's  divisions  he  attacked  Ewell's  corps, 
in  position  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  enveloping 
him  with  the  utmost  swiftness  and  vehemence ; 
Sheridan,  whose  cavalry  had  intercepted  the 
Confederates,  ordered  Cook  and  Merritt  to  at- 
tack on  the  left,  which  was  done  with  such 
vigor — Davies's  horsemen  riding  over  the 
enemy's  breastworks  at  a  single  rush — that, 
smitten  in  front  and  flank,  unable  either  to 
stand  or  to  get  away,  Ewell's  whole  force  was 
captured  on  the  field.  The  day's  loss  was 
deadly  to  Lee,  not  less  than  eight  thousand 
in  all ;  among  them  such  famous  generals  as 
Ewell,  Kershaw,  Custis  Lee,  Corse,  and  others 
were  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time  Ord,  under  Sheridan's  or- 
ders, had  moved  rapidly  along  the  Lynchburg 
road  to  Rice's  Station,  where  he  found  Long- 
street's  corps  intrenched,  and  night  came  on 
before  he  could  get  into  position  to  attack. 
General  Read,  Ord's  chief-of-stafif,  had  gone 
still  farther  forward  with  eighty  horsemen  and 
five  hundred  infantry  to  burn  High  Bridge,  if 
possible.  He  passed  through  Farmville,  and 
was  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge,  when  he 
fell  in  with  two  divisions  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry under  Rosser  and  Munford.  One  of  the 
most  gallant  and  pathetic  battles  of  the  war 
took  place.  General  Read,  Colonel  Washburn, 
and  all  the  cavalry  officers  with  Read  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  captured;  the  Confederate 
loss  was  also  heavy.  Read's  generous  self-sac- 
rifice halted  the  Confederate  army  for  several 
hours.  Longstreet  lost  the  day  at  Rice's  Station 
waiting  for  Anderson,  EweU,  and  Gordon  to 
unite  with  him.  They  were  engaged  in  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  save  their  trains,^  which  resulted, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  almost  total  loss  of  the 
traias,  in  the  capture  of  Ewell's  entire  force, 
and  in  the  routing  and  shattering  of  the  other 
commands.  The  day's  work  was  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  National  arms.  Sheridan's  unerring 
eye  appreciated  the  full  importance  of  it ;  his 
hasty  report  ended  with  the  words,  "  If  the  thing 
is  pressed,!  think  that  Lee  will  surrender."  Grant 
sent  the  dispatch  to  President  Lincoln,  who  in- 
stantly replied,  "Let  the  thing  be  pressed." - 

In  fact,  after  nightfall  of  the  6th  Lee's  army 
could  only  flutter  like  a  wounded  bird  with  one 


wing  shattered ;  there  was  no  longer  any  possi- 
bility of  escape.  Yet  General  Lee  found  it  hard 
to  relinquish  the  illusions  of  years,  and  his  val- 
iant heart  still  dreamed  of  evading  the  gather- 
ing toils  and  forming  somewhere  a  junction 
with  Johnston  and  indefinitely  prolonging  the 
war.  As  soon  as  night  had  come  down  on  the 
disastrous  field  of  Sailor's  Creek,  he  again  took 
up  his  weary  march  westward.  Longstreet 
marched  for  Farmville,  crossed  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Appomattox,  and  on  the  7  th  moved 
out  on  the  road  which  ran  through  Appomattox 
Court  House  to  Lynchburg.  His  famishing 
troops  had  found  provisions  at  Farmville,  and 
with  this  refreshment  marched  with  such  celer- 
ity that  Grant  and  Sheridan,  with  all  the  energy 
they  could  breathe  into  their  subordinates, 
could  not  head  them  off,  or  bring  them  to  deci- 
sive battle  that  day.  Nevertheless  the  advance 
of  the  Union  army  hung  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  Confederates.  The  rear  corps  under  Gor- 
don had  burned  the  railroad  bridge,  near  Farm- 
ville, behind  them;  but  General  Barlow,  sending 
his  men  forward  at  double-quick,  saved  the 
wagon  bridge,  and  the  Second  Corps  crossed 
over  without  delay  and  continued  the  chase, 
Humphreys  taking  the  northern  road,  and  send- 
ing Barlow  by  the  railroad  bed  along  the  river. 
Barlow  overtook  Gordon's  rear,  working  great 
destruction  among  his  trains.  Humphreys  came 
up  with  the  main  body  shortly  after  noon,  and 
pressing  them  closely  held  them  till  evening, 
expecting  Barlow  to  join  him,  and  W^right  and 
Crook  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  from  the 
south,  a  m.ovement  which  the  swollen  water  and 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge  prevented.  General 
Irwin  Gregg's  brigade  had  indeed  succeeded 
in  getting  over,  but  was  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Confederate  cavalry, —  three 
divisions, —  Gregg  being  captured,  and  his  bri- 
gade driven  back.  This  trivial  success  in  the 
midst  of  unspeakable  disaster  dehghted  Gen- 
eral Lee.  He  said  to  his  son,  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
"  Keep  your  command  together.  General ;  do 
not  let  it  think  of  surrender.  I  will  get  you 
out  of  this."  '-^ 

But  his  inveterate  optimism  was  not  shared 
by  his  subordinates.  A  number  of  his  princi- 
pal officers,  selecting  General  Pendleton  as 
their  spokesman,  made  known  to  him  on  the 
7th  their  belief  that  further  resistance  was 
useless,  and  advised  surrender.  General  Lee 
replied:  "  •  I  trust  it  has  not  come  to  that.  .  .  . 
We  have  yet  too  many  bold  men  to  think  of 
laying  down  our  arms.'  .  .  .  Besides,  he  feared 
that  if  he  made  the  first  overtures  for  capitu- 
lation Grant  would  regard  it  as  a  confession 
of  weakness,  and  demand  unconditional  sur- 
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render."  ^  But  General  Grant  did  not  wish  to 
drive  a  gallant  antagonist  to  such  extremes. 
On  this  same  day,  seeing  how  desperate  was 
Lee's  condition,  and  anxious  to  have  an  end 
of  the  now  useless  strife,  he  sent  him  this 
courteous  and  generous  summons :  - 

The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  this  struggle. 
I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift 
from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effu- 
sion of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of 
that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army  known 
as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

This  letter  was  sent  at  night  through  Hum- 
phreys's lines  to  Lee,  who  at  once  answered  : 
'*  Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  ex- 
press of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  and  therefore,  before  consider- 
ing your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will 
offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender."  The  for- 
lorn remnant  of  the  Confederate  army  stole 
away  in  the  night,  on  the  desperate  chance  of 
finding  food  at  Appomattox  and  a  way  of  es- 
cape to  Lynchburg,  and  at  daybreak  the  hot 
pursuit  was  resumed  by  the  Second  and  Sixth 
corps.  All  this  day  the  flight  and  chase  con- 
tinued, through  a  portion  of  Virginia  never  as 
yet  wasted  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  pure,  scented  by  open- 
ing buds  and  the  breath  of  spring ;  the  early 
peach  trees  were  in  flower;  the  sylvan  by-paths 
were  slightly  shaded  by  the  pale-green  foliage 
of  leafing  trees.  Through  these  quiet  soUtudes 
the  fast-diminishing  army  of  Lee  plodded  on, 
in  the  apathetic  obedience  which  is  all  there  is 
left  to  brave  men  when  hope  is  gone,  and  be- 
hind them  came  the  victorious  legions  of 
Grant,  inspired  to  the  forgetfulness  of  pain  and 
fatigue  by  the  stimulus  of  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess. Sheridan  on  the  extreme  left,  by  unheard- 
of  exertions  at  last  accomplished  the  important 
task  of  placing  himself  squarely  on  Lee's  line 
of  retreat.  His  advance,  under  Custer,  captured, 
about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Ap- 
pomattox Station  with  four  trains  of  provisions, 
then  attacked  the  rebel  force  advancing  from 
Farmvifle,  and  drove  it  towards  the  Court 
House,  taking  twenty-five  guns  and  many  pris- 
oners. A  reconnaissance  revealed  the  startling 
fact  that  Lee's  whole  army  was  coming  up  the 
road.  Though  he  had  nothing  but  cavalry, 
Sheridan  with  undaunted  courage  resolved  to 
hold  the  inestimable  advantage  he  had  gained, 
sending  a  request  to  Grant  to  hurry  up  the  re- 
quired infantry  support,  saying  that  if  Gibbon 
and  Griftin  could  get  to  him  that  night  "  tlie 
job  might  be  finished  in  the  morning."  He 
added,  with  singular  prescience,  refening  to 
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the  negotiations  which  had  been  opened,  "  1 
do  not  think  Lee  means  to  surrender  until 
compelled  to  do  so." 

This  was  strictly  true.  When  Grant  received 
Lee's  first  letter  he  replied  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  saying :  "  Peace  being  my  great  desire, 
there  is  but  one  condition  I  would  insist  upon; 
namely,  that  tlie  men  and  ofiicers  surrendered 
shall  be  disqualified  from  taking  up  arms  again 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
until  properly  exchanged.  I  will  meet  you,  or 
designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may 
name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point 
agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  re- 
ceived." But  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  last 
hope  seemed  to  have  come  to  Lee  that  he 
might  yet  reach  Appomattox  in  safety  and 
thence  make  his  way  to  Lynchburg — a  hope 
utterly  fallacious,  for  Stoneman  was  now  on 
the  railroad  near  Lynchburg.  He  therefore, 
while  giving  orders  to  his  subordinates  to  press 
with  the  utmost  energy  westward,  answered 
General  Grant's  letter  in  a  tone  more  ingenious 
than  candid,  reserving,  while  negotiations  were 
going  on,  the  chance  of  breaking  away. 

In  my  note  of  yesterday  [he  said]  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your 
proposition.  To  be  frank.  1  do  not  think  the  emer- 
gency has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this 
army;  but  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the 
sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know  whether  your 
proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.  I  cannot  there- 
fore meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  but  as  far  as  your  proposal  may 
affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my  com- 
mand, I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  a.  m., 
to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond  be- 
tween the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies. 

Grant  was  not  to  be  entrapped  into  a  futile 
negotiation  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  He 
doubtless  had  in  view  the  President's  peremp- 
tory instructions  of  the  3d  of  March,  forbidding 
him  to  entertain  any  proposition  except  for  the 
surrender  of  armies,  or  to  engage  in  any 
political  discussion  or  conference.  He  there- 
fore answered  General  Lee  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  April  with  perfect  courtesy,  but 
with  unmistakable  frankness,  saying :  "  I  have 
no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
The  meeting  proposed  for  i  o  a.  m.,  to-day,  could 
lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however.  Gen- 
eral, that  I  am  eciually  desirous  for  peace  with 
yourself,  and  the  whole  North  entertains  the 
same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace 
can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South 
laying  down  their  arms  they  will  hasten  that 

1  Lone:,  p.  417. 
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most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human 
lives  and  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 
Seriously  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,"  etc.  He  dispatched  this  letter 
to  Lee  and  then  set  off  to  the  left,  where  Sheri- 
dan was  barring  Lee's  last  avenue  of  escape. 

It  appears  from  General  Lee's  report,  made 
four  days  after  the  surrender,  that  he  had  no 
intention  on  the  night  of  the  Stli  of  giving  up  the 
fight.  He  ordered  Fitz  Lee.  supported  by  Goi"- 
don,  in  the  morning  '•  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  front,  wheel  to  the  left  and  cover  the  pas- 
sage of  the  trains,  while  Longstreet  .  .  .  should 
close  up  and  hold  the  positicTn."  He  expected 
to  find  only  cavalry  on  the  ground,  and  thought 
even  his  remnant  of  infantry  could  break  through 
Sheridan's  horse  while  he  himself  was  amus- 
ing Grant  with  platonic  discussions  in  the  rear. 
But  he  received,  on  arriving  at  the  rendezvous 
he  had  suggested,  not  only  Grant's  stern  refusal 
to  enter  into  a  political  negotiation,  but  other 
intelligence  which  was  to  him  the  trump  of 
doom.  Ord  and  Griffin  had  made  an  almost 
incredible  march  of  some  thirty  miles  during 
the  preceding  day  and  night,  and  had  come  up 
at  daylight  to  the  post  assigned  them  in  sup- 
port of  Sheridan ;  and  when  Fitzhugh  Lee  and 
Gordon  made  their  advance  in  the  morning 
and  the  National  cavalry  fell  slowly  back,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  amazed  Confederates  a  for- 
midable force  of  infantry  filling  the  road,  cov- 
ering the  adjacent  hills  and  valley,  and  barring 
as  ^\^th  an  adamantine  wall  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  army  of  the  revolt.  The  marching 
of  the  Confederate  army  was  over  forever.  The 
appalling  tidings  were  instantly  carried  to  Lee. 
lie  at  once  sent  orders  to  cease  hostilities,  and, 
suddenly  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, sent  a  note  to  Grant,  asking  an  interview 
in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  "  in 
Grant's  letter  of  the  8th  for  the  surrender  of 
his  army."  Grant  had  created  the  emergency 
caUingfor  such  action.  As  Sheridan  was  about 
to  charge  on  the  huddled  mass  of  astonished 
horse  and  foot  in  front  of  him  a  flag  of  truce 
was  displayed,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  The 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  already  cap- 
tured, "  I  've  got  'em,  like  that ! "  cried  Sheri- 
dan, doubling  up  his  fist,  fearful  of  some  ruse 
or  evasion  in  the  white  flag.  'J'he  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  north  and  east,  Sheridan  and 
Ord  on  the  south  and  west,  com]jletely  encir- 
cled the  demoralized  and  crumbled  army  of 
Lee.  There  was  not  another  day's  fighting  in 
them.    That  morning  at  three  o'clock  (iordon 


had  sent  word  to  Lee  that  he  "  had  fought  his 
corps  to  a  frazzle,  and  could  do  nothing  more 
unless  heavily  supported  by  Longstreet."  Lee 
and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war  before  he 
and  Grant  met  at  Appomattox. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
McLean,  in  the  edge  of  the  village.  Lee  met 
Grant  at  the  threshold,  and  ushered  him  into 
a  small  and  barely  furnished  parlor  where  were 
soon  assembled  the  leading  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional army.  (leneral  Lee  was  accompanied 
only  by  his  secretary.  Colonel  Charles  Marshall. 
A  short  conversation  led  up  to  a  request  from 
Lee  for  the  terms  on  which  the  surrender  of 
his  army  would  be  received.  Grant  briefly 
stated  the  terms  which  would  be  accorded. 
Lee  acceded  to  them,  and  Grant  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to 
you  on  the  8th  inst.  I  propose  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  to  be  made  in  duplicate  ;  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to 
be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may 
designate.  The  officers  to  give  their  individual  pa- 
roles not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged  ;  and 
each  company  or  regimental  commander  sign  a  like 
parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.  The  arms, 
artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the 
side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe 
their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may 
reside. 

General  Grant  saysin  his  "  Memoirs  "  that  up 
to  the  moment  when  he  put  pen  to  paper  he 
had  not  thought  of  a  word  that  he  should  write. 
The  terms  he  had  verbally  proposed,  and  which 
Lee  had  accepted,  were  soon  put  in  writing, 
and  there  he  might  have  stopped.  But  as  he 
wrote,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  gallant 
antagonist  gradually  came  over  him,  and  he 
added  the  extremely  liberal  terms  with  which 
his  letter  closed.  The  sight  of  Lee's  sword,  an 
especially  fine  one,  suggested  the  paragraph 
allowing  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms ;  and 
he  ended  with  a  phrase  which  he  had  evidently 
not  thought  of  and  for  which  he  had  no  author- 
ity, which  practically  pardoned  and  amnes- 
tied every  man  in  Lee's  army  —  a  thing  he  had 
refused  to  consider  the  day  before,  and  which 
had  been  expressly  forbidden  him  in  President 
Lincoln's  order  of  the  3d  of  March.^  Yet  so 
great  was  the  joy  over  the  crowning  victory,  so 
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1  The    President   in  his  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  and  afterwards 

December  8,  1863,  expressly  excepted  officers  above  participated   in  the  rebellion.    The  terms   granted  at 

the  rank  of  colonel,  all  who  left  seats  in  Congress  to  Appomattox  practically  extended  amnesty  to  many  pci- 

aid  the  rebellion,  and  all  who  resigned  commissions  in  sons  in  these  classes. 


TELL  us. 


deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  to  Crrant  and  his  heroic  army,  that 
his  terms  were  accepted  as  he  wrote  them,  and 
his  exercise  of  the  Executive  prerogative  of  par- 
don entirely  overlooked.  It  must  be  noticed 
here,  however,  as  a  few  days  later  it  led  the 
greatest  of  Grant's  generals  into  serious  error. 
Lee  must  have  read  the  memorandum  of 
terms  with  as  much  surprise  as  gratification. 
He  said  the  permission  for  ofiicers  to  retain 
their  side-arms  would  have  a  happy  effect. 
He  then  suggested  and  gained  another  impor- 
tant concession  —  that  those  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  who  owned  their  own  horses  should 
be  allowed  to  take  them  home  to  put  in  their 
crops.  Lee  wrote  a  brief  reply  accepting  the 
terms.  He  then  remarked  that  his  army  was  in  a 
starving  condition,  and  asked  Grant  to  provide 
them  with  subsistence  and  forage,  to  which  he  at 
once  assented,  and  asked  for  how  many  men  the 
rations  would  be  wanted.  Lee  answered,  "About 
twenty-five  thousand,"  and  orders  were  at  once 
given  to  issue  them.  The  number  surrendered 
turned  out  to  be  even  larger  than  this.  The 
paroles  signed  amounted  to  28,231.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  captures  at  F'ive  Forks,  Petersburg, 
and  Sailor's  Creek,  the  thousands  who  deserted 
the  failing  cause  at  every  by-road  leading  to 
their  homes,  and  filled  every  wood  and  thicket 
between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  we  can 
see  how  considerable  an  army  Lee  commanded 
when  Grant  "started  out  gunning."  Yet  every 
Confederate  writer,  speaker,  and  singer  who 
refers  to  the  surrender  says,  and  will  say  for- 
ever, that  Lee  surrendered  only  seven  thousand 
muskets. 


With  these  brief  and  simple  formalities  one 
of  the  most  momentous  transactions  of  modem 
times  was  concluded.  The  news  soon  trans- 
pired, and  the  Union  gunners  prepared  to  fire 
a  national  salute;  but  Grant  would  not  per- 
mit it.  He  forbade  any  rejoicing  over  a  fallen 
enem}-,  who  he  hoped  would  hereafter  be  an 
enemy  no  longer.  The  next  day  he  rode  to  the 
Confederate  lines  to  make  a  visit  of  farewell 
to  General  Lee.  Sitting  on  horseback  between 
the  lines,  the  two  heroes  of  the  war  held  a 
friendly  conversation.  Lee  considered  the  war 
at  an  end,  slavery  dead,  the  national  authority 
restored;  Johnston  must  now  surrender  —  the 
sooner  the  better  Grant  urged  him  to  make 
a  public  appeal  to  liasten  the  return  of  peace; 
but  Lee,  true  to  his  ideas  of  subordination  to 
a  government  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  said 
he  could  not  do  this  without  consulting  the  Con- 
federate President.  They  parted  A\ith  courteous 
good  wishes,  and  Grant,  without  pausing  to  look 
at  the  city  he  had  taken  or  the  enormous  system 
of  works  which  had  so  long  held  him  at  bay, 
intent  only  upon  reaping  the  peaceful  results 
of  his  colossal  victory,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  waste  and  the  burden  of  war,  hurried  away 
to  Washington  to  do  what  he  could  for  this  prac- 
tical and  beneficent  purpose.  He  had  done  an  in- 
estimable service  to  the  Republic  :  he  had  Avon 
immortal  honor  for  himself;  but  neither  then 
nor  at  any  .subsequent  period  of  his  life  was 
there  any  sign  in  his  words  or  his  bearing  of 
the  least  touch  of  vainglory.  The  day  after 
Appomattox  he  was  as  simple,  modest,  and 
unassuming  a  citizen  as  he  was  the  day  before 
Sumter. 


TELLUS. 

WHY  here  on  this  third  planet  from  the  sun 
Fret  we,  and  smite  against  our  prison-bars  ? 

Why  not  in  Saturn,  Mercury,  or  Mars 
Mourn  we  our  sins,  the  things  undone  and  done  ? 
Where  was  the  soul's  bewildering  course  begun  ? 

In  what  sad  land  among  the  scattered  stars 

Wrought  she  the  ill  which  now  for  ever  scars 
By  bitter  consequence  each  victory  won  ? 
I  know  not,  dearest  friend  ;  yet  this  I  see, 

That  thou  for  holier  fellowships  wast  meant ; 
Through  some  strange  blunder  thou  art  here  ;  and  we, 

Who  on  the  convict-ship  were  hither  sent 
By  judgment  just,  must  not  be  named  with  thee 

Whose  tranquil  presence  shames  our  discontent. 


William  R.  Ilinitinzton. 


MEMORANDA    ON    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


Southern  Cadets  in  Action. 

IN  his  sketch  of  '•  The  West  Point  of  the  Confeder- 
acy," puWished  in  The  Century  Magazine  for 
January,  1SS9.  Mr.  John  S.  Wise  says:  "At  a  later 
period  of  the  war  it  [the  Virginia  Mihtary  Institute] 
had,  I  beheve,  the  exceptional  honor  of  having  sent  its 
corps  of  cadets,  as  a  body,  into  battle."  The  cadets 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  share  with  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  corps  the  honor  of  having  received 
"a  baptism  of  fire"  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war.^ 
In  fact,  from  the  thoroughness  of  its  military  organi- 
zation and  equipment,  and  from  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  the  officers  it  furnished  the  Southern  army,  the 
University  of  Alabama  may  fairly  contest  with  the 
Virginia  Institute  the  honor  of  having  been  the  "West 
Point  of  the  Confederacy." 

Unlike  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  University 
of  Alabama  was  not  founded  as  a  military  school ;  but 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  session  of  1859-60, 
probably  in  anticipation  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict  " 
between  the  sections,  took  steps  towards  grafting  a 
military  department  on  the  classical  and  scientific 
courses  of  the  institution,  and  in  September,  i860,  its 
students  for  the  first  time  went  into  camp  on  the  college 
grounds  as  a  military  body  under  the  name  of  the  Ala- 
bama Corps  of  Cadets.  Colonel  Caleb  Huse,  now  in 
charge  of  a  training  school  for  West  Point  at  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  was  then  a  young  army  officer,  was 
detailed  as  commandant  of  cadets,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  corps  soon  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  drill  and  discipline.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Colonel  Huse  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and 
accepted  an  important  post  under  the  Confederate 
Government.  Colonel  J.  T.  Murfee,  an  accomplished 
officer  and  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Mihtary  Institute, 
succeeded  Colonel  Huse  as  commandant,  and  he  was 
aided  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  military 
department  of  the  institution  Ijy  a  complement  of  young 
officers  known  as  "  State  Captains,"  most  of  whom 
were  also  Virginia  Military  Institute  graduates. 

As  the  war  became  more  and  more  an  earnest  reality 
the  University  of  Alabama  assumed  more  and  more 
the  aspects  of  a  second  West  Point.  The  president, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  now  the  venerable  chancellor  of 
the  Vanderbilt  University,  donned  the  regulation  gray 
of  a  Confederate  colonel,  and  held  reviews,  inspections, 
etc.,  with  the  soldierly  precision  of  a  West  Point  super- 
intendent. From  time  to  time  the  young  men  whom 
the  University  had  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms 
were  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  Southern  army, 
and  of  these  quite  a  number  rose  rapidly  in  rank;  one 

1  In  a  communication  published  in  the  "  Rattles  anrl  I-oaders 
of  the  Civil  War,"  Lieutenant  lames  <')ales,  of  the  9th  Illinois 
Mounted  Infantry,  writing  of  Sherman's  march  towards  Atlanta, 
»ay» .  ■'  It  was  during  the  advance  that  day  |May  9,  1^64]  that 
wc  came  in  contact  with  the  Georgia  Cadets  from  the  Military 
Institute  at  Marietta,  who  had  come  out  from  the  woods  at  Kosaca 
and  formed  their  line  behind  a  rail  fence.  After  a  volley  from  the 
Cadets,  which  killed  several  of  our  men,  our  regiment  charged 
them.   .  .  ." —  Editor. 


of  them,  the  lamented  General  John  C.  Saunders,  hav- 
ing won  the  stars  of  a  brigadier  before  he  had  reached 
his  majority. 

The  university,  being  located  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  was  for  a  long  time  exempt  from 
danger  from  the  raiders  who  ravaged  the  northern 
borders  of  Alabama  ;  but  as  the  crisis  drew  on  in  the 
spring  of  1865  the  Federal  troops  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  On  the  30th  of  March,  General  E.  M.  Mc- 
Cook,  then  at  Elyton  (at  present  a  suburb  of  the 
new  city  of  Birmingham),  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Tuscaloosa,  acting  under  orders  from  General  J.  H. 
Wilson,  detached  Brigadier-General  John  T.  Croxton 
and  his  brigade  of  fifteen  hundred  veteran  cavalry  with 
orders  "  to  proceed  rapidly  by  the  most  direct  route  to 
Tuscaloosa,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  factories,  mills,  uni- 
versity (military  school),  and  whatever  else  might  be 
of  benefit  to  the  rebel  cause." 

The  opportunity  was  now  at  hand  for  the  cadet 
corps  to  taste  the  realities  of  war  that  it  had  so  often 
mimicked  in  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the 
battalion  manoeuvers.  The  corps  was  about  three  hun- 
dred strong  and  was  in  fine  trim.  On  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  April  "  taps  "  was  sounded  as  usual.  The  cadets 
went  to  bed  with  little  thought  that  within  three  miles, 
just  across  the  Black  Warrior  River,  lay  Croxton's 
raiders,  ready  to  make  a  dash  across  the  bridge  into 
Tuscaloosa.  The  Federal  general,  by  his  capture  of 
scouts  and  citizens,  had  prevented  knowledge  of  his 
approach.  The  surprise  was  complete.  For  the  sake 
of  form,  a  few  of  the  "home  guard" — old  men  and 
boys — had  been  kept  at  the  bridge  that  night ;  but  no 
one  had  an  idea  that  the  Federals  were  near.  When 
their  approach  was  discovered,  a  courier  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  the  university.  The  long  roll  was  sounded, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  cadet  battalion  was  formtd 
and  hurried  away  in  the  darkness  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  bridge.  There  a  line  of  battle  was 
formed. 

It  was  too  late.  Croxton's  men  had  already  crossed 
the  bridge  and  were  formed  on  the  river  bank.  Tlie 
cadets,  however,  were  eager  for  the  fray,  and  the  two  or 
three  volleys  that  they  poured  down  the  hill  for  a  while 
disconcerted  the  Federals  and  checked  their  advance. 
There  was  rapid  firing  for  a  short  time  on  both  sides; 
but,  owing  probalily  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
casualties  were  few.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
cadets,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge a  force  so  superior  in  numbers,  drew  off  his 
command,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  only  three  or  four 
wounded. 

General  Croxton,  in  his  official  report,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Federals.  He 
says  :  "  They  [the  militia  and  cadets]  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  us,  but  failed,  and 
morning  found  us  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises, with  sixly  prisoners  and  tlircc  ]iieces  of  artillery." 
Tlic  prisoners  referrer]  to  were  memT)ers  of  the  "home 
guard,"  and  not  cad('ts.     Tlie  three  pieces  of  artillery 
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belonged  to  the  cadet  battery,  but  they  had  not  been 
taken  into  the  action.  The  Federals  found  them  under 
a  shed,  where  they  had  been  stored  for  protection  from 
the  weather. 

The  sequel  to  this  scrap  of  history  is  briefly  told. 
The  cadets  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Marion,  some 
fifty  miles  distant,  where  a  few  days  later  they  were 
disbanded.  General  Croxton  carried  out  faitii fully  his 
orders  to  destroy  the  university.  Its  handsome  build- 
ings, its  extensive  Hbraries.  and  its  valuable  chemical 
and  pliysical  apparatus,  representing  in  all  nearly  a 
half  million  dollars,  went  up  in  smoke.  However,  like 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  growing  with  equal  pace 
with  the  prosperous  State  of  which  it  is  the  educational 
center.  It  still  retains  the  military  feature  as  a  means  of 
discipline  and  physical  culture  among  its  students;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  its  cadet  corps  will  ever  again 
have  the  brush  of  real  war  that  the  boys  of  1865  ex- 
perienced on  that  memorable  April  night. 


Universitv  of  Alabama. 


T.  C.  McCon'ey. 


"\A^ho  ever  saw  a  Dead  Cavalryman?" 

The  article  in  The  Century  for  May,  1888,  entitled 
"The  Chances  of  Being  Hit  in  Battle,"  contains  this 
statement  (page  102) :  "  Cavalrymen  go  into  action 
oftener  than  infantrymen,  and  so  their  losses,  being 
distributed  among  a  larger  number  of  engagements, 
do  not  appear  remarkable  as  reported  for  any  one 
affair.  Still,  in  some  of  their  fights  the  'dead  cavalry- 
man '  could  be  seen  in  numbers  that  answered  only  too 
well  the  famous  question  of  General  Hooker,  'Who 
ever  saw  a  dead  cavalryman  ?  '  " 

The  candor  and  fairness  evident  in  the  whole  article 
forbid  the  thought  of  a  purpose  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
this  arm  of  the  service,  for  Colonel  Fox  at  once  proceeds 
to  show  on  indisputable  authority  a  record  of  10,596 
"dead  cavalrymen."  The  credit  given  General  Hooker 
of  being  the  author  of  this  interrogatory,  as  Colonel 
Fox  states  it,  is  open  to  objection  in  more  than  one 
respect.  General  Hooker  did  not  ask  a  question ;  he 
did  not  make  an  offensive  allusion ;  but  he  did  make 
a  remark  from  which  have  grown  many  phrases,  the 
most  frequent  being  the  form  now  given.  The  circum- 
stances calling  forth  the  remark  are  well  known  to 
the  writer,  and  are  briefly  narrated  as  follows :  When 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in 
November,  1862,  attacking  the  outposts  at  Hartwood 
Church,  composed  of  four  com.panies  of  the  3d  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  he  inflicted  a  loss  of  eighty  men, 
wounded  and  captured.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  had 
been  reported  to  General  Hooker,  then  commanding 
the  Right  Grand  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  rode  over  to  General  Averell's  headquarters 
to  confer  with  him.  Of  course  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration was  the  loss  to  General  Averell's  old  regi- 
ment, whose  record  of  service  had  given  him  rank  as 
brigadier-general.  As  the  interview  ended,  and  Gen- 
eral Hooker  was  leaving,  he  remarked, "  Well,  General, 
we  have  not  had  many  dead  cavalrymen  lying  about 
lately !  "  This  remark  was  not  intended  to  be  in  any 
sense  offensive  or  derisive,  although  this  is  the  use 


generally  made  of  it.  It  was  no  doubt  meant  in  a 
comparative  sense,  as  the  losses  in  the  cavalry  up  to 
that  time  had  not  attracted  any  special  mention.  Stand- 
ing alone,  as  it  does  in  Colonel  Fox's  article,  it  admits 
only  of  a  construction  which  is  thoroughly  demolished 
by  the  force  of  statement  and  narration  of  facts  piled 
on  it  by  the  author  of  the  article,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  do  not  sustain  the  version  given. 

Jno.  C.  Hiinterson, 

jd  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

Shooting  into  Libby  Prison. 

A  DENIAL    BV    ONE    OF    THE    GIARD. 

In  an  article  on  "  Colonel  Rose's  Tunnel  at  Libby 
Prison,"  that  appeared  in  The  Centitry  Magazine  for 
March,  18S8,  the  author  says,  on  page  780: 

A  captain  of  an  Ohio  regiment  was  shot  through  the 
head  and  instantly  killed  vthile  reading  a  newspaper. 
He  was  violating  no  rule  whatever,  and  when  shot  was 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  inside  the  window  through  which 
the  bullet  came.  This  was  a  wholly  unprovoked  and 
wanton  murder;  the  cowardly  miscreant  had  fired  the 
shot  while  he  w  as  off  duty,  and  from  the  north  sidewalk 
of  Carey  street.  The  guards  (home  guards  they  were) 
used,  in  fact,  to  gun  for  prisoners'  heads  from  their  posts 
below  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  boys  after  squirrels. 

The  guard  of  Libby  Prison  at  that  time  was  the  i8th 
Virginia  Heavy  Artillery,  composed  entirely  of  Virginia 
troops,  and  not  home  guards,  and  one  company  (E) 
was  composed  of  veterans  of  1S61.  This  company, 
formerly  known  as  Kemper's  Battery,  had  been  en- 
gaged at  Vienna  on  June  1 7, 1861,  and  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bidl  Run,  July,  1861. 

As  to  the  shooting  of  prisoners,  I  was  doing  guard 
duty  at  the  prison  at  that  time  and  very  distinctly 
remember  the  shooting  case  referred  to.  The  officer 
who  was  shot  was  Captain  Forsythe  of  the  looth 
Ohio  regiment,  and  the  man  who  shot  him  was  a 
private  in  Company  C,  i8th  Virginia  Heavy  Artillery, 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Weber,  and  the  shooting 
was  accidental.  I  was  standing  within  three  feet  of 
Weber  when  his  gun  was  discharged,  and  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  rear  rank  of  the  guard  that  was  just  going 
on  duty.  Weber  was  to  blame,  as  he  had  loaded 
his  gun  without  orders,  and  he  placed  the  cap  on 
the  nipple  and  was  in  the  act  of  letting  the  hammer 
down  when  his  thumb  slipped  and  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged. He  did  not  have  the  gun  to  his  shoulder 
aiming  at  any  one,  but  it  was  resting  against  his  right 
hip  in  the  position  of  "ready."  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  right  hand  and  did  not  have  good  use  of  it,  and 
the  morning  of  the  shooting  was  quite  cold,  and  I  sup- 
pose these  were  the  causes  of  his  letting  the  hammer 
of  his  gun  slip.  He  was  arrested  and  held  until  the 
matter  was  investigated.  The  affair  cast  quite  a  gloom 
over  our  entire  command,  and  Weber  was  generally 
blamed  for  his  carelessness. 

Since  the  war  I  have  seen  several  men  who  were 
in  the  prison  at  that  time,  and  when  I  mentioned  the 
shooting  of  Captain  Forsythe  they  told  me  that  they 
were  satisfied  the  shooting  was  purely  accidental. 

James  M.  Gemiond, 
Co.  E,  iSth  Virginia  Heazy  A  rtillery. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIME. 


Prohibition   by    Law    or   by   Constitution  ? 

IT  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  cause  of  prohibition, 
as  that  word  has  hitherto  been  understood  in  morals 
and  politics,  has  been  set  back  materially  during  the 
past  year.  The  expectations  of  its  supporters  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  iSSS  were  high,  and  their  dis- 
appointment at  the  meagerness  of  the  results  must  have 
been  correspondingly  intense.  That  this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  apparently  contemptuous  coolness  among 
the  politicians,  who  had  so  long  been  used  to  regard 
prohibition  with  profound  outward  deference,  was  per- 
haps disagreeable,  but  only  to  be  expected  ;  but  there 
was  hardly  anything  to  mitigate  the  tremendous  ad- 
verse majorities  in  the  popular  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island  last  summer.  Such  a  year  in  the 
experience  of  a  war  administration  or  of  a  mercantile 
house  would  lead  to  a  general  overhauling  of  affairs, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  the  root  of  misfortune. 

Opinions  as  to  the  moving  cause  will  vary  even  upon 
the  facts  as  found.  The  prevailing  belief  will  undoubt- 
edly be  that,  after  a  fair  and  prolonged  comparison  be- 
tween prohibition  and  high  and  restricted  license,  there 
is  a  more  general  and  decided  inclination  to  abandon 
prohibition  in  favor  of  its  competitor.  The  belief  of 
the  Prohibitionists  will  be  that  their  calamities  are  the 
vsrork  of  the  politicians  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  doubt 
that  many  of  those  who  have  been  saying  to  prohibition 
deferentially  and  for  years,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee,  my 
brother  ?  "  have  seized  this  opportunity  to  drive  the 
dagger  deep  beneath  the  fifth  rib.  There  is  truth  enough 
in  the  belief  of  both  Prohibitionists  and  restriclionists  : 
the  unpardonably  foolish  belief,  which  can  only  bring  its 
own  punishment,  is  that  the  results  are  due  to  an  in- 
creased popular  indifference  to  the  evils  of  drunkenness 
and  of  the  system  under  which  intoxicants  have  been 
sold  freely  in  the  past.  The  people  "  do  care  " ;  but 
perhaps  they  have  come  to  see  by  instinct  objections  to 
the  recently  developed  prohibition  policy  which  Pro- 
hibitionists would  do  well  to  consider  frankly. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  written  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  and  similar  written  constitutions  for 
each  of  the  individual  States.  We  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  these  instruments  as  "  organic  laws ' ' 
and  of  thinking  of  them  as  if  they  were  much  the  same 
in  kind  as  ordinary  laws,  differing  only  in  the  intensity 
of  their  action  and  the  difficulty  of  repeal.  Such  a  con- 
ception entails  many  errors.  The  written  constitution 
differs  from  a  law  in  almost  every  point  of  nature  and 
function.  A  law  aims  at  both  coercion  and  freedom  ; 
it  helps  to  furnish  tests  for  tlie  decision  of  disputes  ; 
it  makes  or  secures  privileges.  A  constitution  is  all 
this,  and  more  ;  it  makes  or  unmakes  laws  and  legis- 
lation ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  underlying  sovereignty, 
whatever  it  may  be,  imposing  restrictions  upon  voters, 
upon  non-voters,  upon  governmental  agents,  upon  every 
manifestation  of  the  political  being  called  the  State. 
But  a  constitution  has  even  higher  characteristics.  It 
is  the  ultimate  expression,  not  of  some  one's  desires  or 
hopes,  not  of  w  hat  some  warmly  interested  people  tliink 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  people,  but  of  the  inmost  po- 
litical life,  nature,  and  development  of  the  people.    It 


cannot  but  be  a  mistake  to  use  so  peculiar  an  instru- 
ment as  a  constitution  for  purposes  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate to  a  law.  There  is  no  more  real  kindred  between 
constitution  and  law  than  between  the  subtle,  mysterious 
vital  force  and  the  flesh  and  bones  which  it  builds  up. 

True  as  it  is  that  a  law  must  also  express  some  sub- 
stantial fact  of  a  people's  nature  and  progress,  or  else 
it  will  fail,  this  is  very  far  from  putting  a  constitution 
on  a  par  with  a  law.  There  must  be  some  field  for  ex- 
perimentation and  possible  mistake;  but  this  must  be 
in  a  law,  not  in  a  constitution.  In  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  which  has  no  written  constitution,  the  real  of- 
fense of  him  who  advises  or  commits  an  "  unconstitu- 
tional "  act  is  that  he  is  throwing  his  own  minute  per- 
sonality athwart  the  whole  life  and  development  of  his 
people,  and  is  attempting  to  impose  his  M-ill  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  national  career.  Where  is  the  difference 
in  the  act  of  him  who  disobeys  a  written  constitution, 
unless  it  be  that  his  offense  may  usually  be  stated  in 
more  definite  terms  ?  Where,  in  reality,  is  the  difference 
in  the  act  of  him  who  should  assume  to  force  upon  a 
people  such  a  constitution  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to 
have,  but  which  they  would  never  have  made  for  them- 
selves ?  Either  they  will  invade  or  override  it,  or  else  he 
has  permanently  marred  or  crippled  their  whole  politi- 
cal development.  "  An  unconstitutional  constitution," 
instead  of  being  a  contradiction  in  terms,  may  be  a  defi- 
nite and  true  expression  for  an  unnatural  constitution. 

Has  there  been  the  highest  wisdom,  then,  in  the 
new  policy  of  the  past  few  years,  of  "  imbedding  pro- 
hibition in  the  constitutions  "  of  the  States  interested  ? 
There  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  M'hich  such  a  policy  is 
valid,  when  it  indicates  just  the  line  and  point  of  a 
State's  own  development.  But  there  are  cases  which 
are  not  of  this  kind,  but  merely  colorable  imitations  of 
it :  it  is  possible,  as  every  one  knows,  to  coerce  the 
real  will  of  voters  and  reach  the  same  result  by  a  skill- 
ful use  of  temporary  circumstances,  by  a  strategic  bal- 
ancing of  party  against  party,  or  by  a  spasmodic  and 
exciting  use  of  moral  forces.  Such  a  process  could 
make  at  the  best  only  an  "  unconstitutional  constitu- 
tion "  ;  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  possible  for  pop- 
ular government ;  and  yet  the  temptations  to  seize  upon 
such  a  success,  and  hope  for  good  results,  are  pecul- 
iarly great  for  earnest  men.  Was  it  wise  to  multiply 
and  intensify  such  temptations  by  the  adoption  of  an 
indiscriminate  policy  of  constitutional  amendment  ? 

"  Everybody  knows  more  than  anybody  "  ;  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  the  disasters  of  the  past  year 
are  due  to  an  instinctive  popular  perception  of  the 
dangers  of  the  new  policy.  It  seems  clear  that,  where 
popular  condemnation  is  fairly  to  be  inferred,  it  has 
thus  far  been  provoked  mainly  along  the  lines  of  this 
policy.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an 
entirely  distinct  field,  that  of  law,  applying  either  to  a 
whole  State,  or  to  part  of  it  by  local  option.  None  of 
the  facts  available  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  any  the 
less  debatalile  ground  tlian  it  has  always  been.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  believe  that  prohibition  in  this  sense 
is  dead  would  do  well  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  adminis- 
tering upon  its  estate. 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN:     A    HISTORY/ 
rHE    FALL    OF    THE    REBEL    CAPITAL  — LINCOLN    IN    RICHMOND. 


BV   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY   AND   JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


THE    FALL    OF    THE    REBEL    CAPITAL. 

INCE  the  visit  of  Blair  and 
the  return  of  the  rebel 
commissioners  from  the 
Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence, no  event  of  special 
significance  had  excited 
the  authorities  or  people 
of  Richmond.  February 
d  March  passed  away  in  the  routine  of  war 
d  politics,  which  at  the  end  of  four  years 
d  become "  familiar  and  dull.  To  shrewd 
'Servers  in  that  city  things  were  going  from 
,d  to  worse.  Stephens,  the  Confederate  Vice- 
esident,  had  abandoned  the  capital  and  the 
use  and  retired  to  Georgia  to  await  the 
d.  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  though  per- 
rming  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ar,  made,  among  his  intimate  friends,  no 
ncealment  of  his  opinion  that  the  last  days 
the  Confederacy  had  come.^  The  members 
the  rebel  Congress,  adjourning  after  their 
ig  and  fruitless  winter  session,  gave  many 
dications  that  they  never  expected  to  reas- 
mble.  A  large  part  of  their  winter's  work 
-d  been  to  demonstrate  without  direct  accu- 
tion  that  it  was  the  Confederate  mal-Admin- 
ration  which  was  wrecking  the  Southern 
use.  On  his  part  Jefferson  Davis  prolonged 
eir  session  a  week  to  send  them  his  last  mes- 
ge  —  a  dry  lecture  to  prove  that  the  blame 
sted  entirely  on  their  own  shoulders.  The 
5t  desperate  measure  of  rebel  statesmanship, 
e  law  to  permit  masters  to  put  their  slaves 
to  the  Southern  armies  to  fight  for  the  rebel- 
m,  was  so  palpably  illogical  and  impractica- 
e  that  both  the  rebel  Congress  and  the  rebel 
■esident  appear  to  have  treated  it  as  the 
erest  legislative  rubbish;  or  else  the  latter 
3uld  scarcely  have  written  in  the  same  mes- 
ge,  after  stating  that  "  much  benefit  is  antic- 
ated  from  this  measure,"  that 

The  people  of  the  Confederacy  can  be  hut  little 
lown  to  him  who  supposes  it  possible  they  would 

2  |ones, 
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ever  consent  to  purchase,  at  the  cost  of  degradation 
and  slavery,  permission  to  live  in  a  country  gar- 
risoned by  their  own  negroes,  and  governed  by  offi- 
cers sent  by  the  conqueror  to  rule  over  them. 3 

Jefferson  Davis  was  strongly  addicted  to 
political  contradictions,  but  we  must  suppose 
even  his  cross-eyed  philosophy  capable  of  de- 
tecting that  a  negro  willing  to  fight  in  slavery 
in  preference  to  fighting  in  freedom  was  not 
a  very  safe  reliance  for  Southern  independence. 
The  language  as  he  employs  it  here  fitly  closes 
the  continuous  official  Confederate  wail  about 
Northern  subjugation.  Northern  despotism, 
Northern  barbarity.  Northern  atrocity,  and 
Northern  inhumanity  which  rings  through  his 
letters,  speeches,  orders,  messages,  and  proc- 
lamations with  monotonous  dissonance  during 
his  whole  four  years  of  authority. 

Of  all  the  Southern  people  none  were  quite 
so  blinded  as  those  of  Richmond.  Their  little 
bubble  of  pride  at  being  the  Confederate 
capital  was  ever  iridescent  with  the  brightest 
hopes.  They  had  no  dream  that  the  visible 
symbols  of  Confederate  government  and  glory 
upon  which  their  eyes  had  nourished  their 
faith  would  disappear  almost  as  suddenly  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  them.  Pov- 
erty, distress,  and  desolation  had  indeed  crept 
into  their  homes,  but  the  approach  had  been 
slow,  and  so  mitigated  by  the  exaltations  of 
a  heroic  self-sacrifice  that  they  welcomed  the 
change  rather  than  suffered  by  it.  For  the 
moment  nature  was  their  helper.  The  cheer- 
ing, healing,  revivifying  influences  of  the  spring- 
time were  at  hand.  The  warm  sunshine  lay 
on  the  hills,  the  songs  of  birds  were  in  the  air, 
buds  and  blossoms  filled  the  gardens. 

All  accounts  agree  that  when  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  2,  1865,  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond went  forth  to  their  places  of  worship, 
they  had  no  thought  of  impending  change  or 
public  calamity.  The  ominous  signs  of  such  a 
possibility  had  escaped  their  attention.  A  few 
days  before,  Mrs.  Jefterson  Davis,  with  her 
children,  had  left  Richmond  for  the  South  and 
sent  some  of  her  furniture  to  auction.  So  also 
some  weeks  before,  the  horses  remaining  in 
the  city  had  been  impressed  to  collect  the  to- 
bacco into  convenient  warehouses  where  it 
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could  be  readily  burned  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  Yankee  hands.^ 

But  the  significance  of  these  and  perhaps 
other  indications  could  not  be  measured  by 
the  general  populace.  In  fact  for  some  days 
a  rather  unusual  quiet  had  prevailed.  That 
morning  Jefterson  Davis  was  in  his  pew  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  when  before  the  sermon  was 
ended  an  othcer  walked  up  the  aisle  and  handed 
him  a  telegram  from  General  Lee  at  Peters- 
burg, dated  at  half-past  ten  that  morning,  in 
which  he  read,  "  My  lines  are  broken  in  three 
places ;  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this 
evening."  He  rose  and  walked  out  of  church ; 
whereupon  the  officer  handed  the  telegram  to 
the  rector,  who  as  speedily  as  possible  brought 
the  services  to  a  close,  making  the  announce- 
ment that  General  Ewell,  the  commander  at 
Richmond,  desired  the  military  forces  to  as- 
semble at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
news  seems  also  to  have  reached  in  some  form 
one  or  two  of  the  other  churches,  so  that  though 
no  announcement  of  the  fact  was  made,  the 
city  little  by  little  became  aware  of  the  har- 
rowing necessity. 

The  fact  of  its  being  Sunday,  with  no  busi- 
ness going  on  and  rest  pervading  every  house- 
hold, doubtless  served  to  moderate  the  shock 
to  the  public.  Yet  very  soon  the  scene  was 
greatly  transformed.  From  the  Sabbath  still- 
ness of  the  morning  the  streets  becam.e  alive 
with  busde  and  activity,  Jefferson  Davis  had 
called  his  Cabinet  and  officials  together,  and 
the  hurried  packing  of  the  Confederate  archives 
for  shipment  was  soon  in  progress.  Citizens 
who  had  the  means  made  hasty  preparations 
for  flight ;  the  far  greater  number  who  were 
compelled  to  stay  were  in  a  flutter  to  devise 
measures  of  protection  or  concealment.  The 
banks  were  opened  and  depositors  flocked 
thither  to  ^vithdraw  their  money  and  valuables. 
A  remnant  of  the  Virginia  legislature  gathered 
in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the  Capitol  to 
debate  a  question  of  greater  urgency  than  had 
ever  before  taxed  their  wisdom  or  eloquence. 
In  another  room  sat  the  municipal  council,  for 
once  impjressed  with  the  full  weight  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile  the  streets  were  full  of 
hurr)dng  people,  of  loaded  wagons,  of  gallop- 
ing military  officers  conveying  orders.  One 
striking  sketch  of  that  wild  hurry-skurry  de- 
serves to  be  recorded. 

Lumpkin,  who  for  many  years  had  kept  a  slave- 
trader's  jail,  also  had  a  work  of  necessity  on  hand  — 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  who  must  lie  saved 
to  the  missionary  institution  for  the  future  enlight- 
enment of  Africa.  Although  it  was  the  Lord's  day 
(perhaps   he   was   comforted   by  the  thought  that 

1  Jones,  "A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,"  Vol.  11., 
p.  438. 

^  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  June,  1865. 


"the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed")  the 
coffle-gang  was  made  up  in  the  jail  yard,  within 
pistol  shotof  Davis's  parlor  window,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Monumental  Church,  and  a  sad  and 
weeping  throng,  chained  two  and  two,  the  last  slave- 
coffie  that  shall  ever  tread  the  streets  of  Richmond, 
were  hurried  to  the  Danville  depot. 2 

But  the  "  institution,"  like  the  Confederacy, 
was  already  in  extremis.  The  account  adds 
that  the  departing  trains  could  afford  no  trans- 
portation for  this  last  slave  cargo,  and  the  gang 
probably  went  to  pieces  like  every  other  Rich- 
mond organization,  military  and  political. 

Evening  had  come,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
streets  found  its  culmination  at  the  railroad 
depots.  Military  authority  made  room  for  the 
fleeing  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  depart- 
ment officials  and  their  boxes  of  more  impor- 
tant papers.  The  cars  were  overcrowded  and 
overloaded  long  before  the  clamoring  multi- 
tude and  piles  of  miscellaneous  baggage  could 
be  got  aboard,  and  by  the  occasional  Hght  of 
lanterns  flitting  hither  and  thither  the  wheez- 
ing and  coughing  trains  moved  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  departed  in  a  canal  boat 
towards  Lynchburg.  AH  available  vehicles 
carrying  fugitives  were  leaving  the  city  by 
various  country  roads,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  unable  to  get  away,  had  to  con- 
front the  dread  certainty  that  only  one  night 
remained  before  the  appearance  of  a  hostile 
army  with  the  power  of  death  and  destruction 
over  them  and  their  homes. 

How  this  power  might  be  exercised,  present 
signs  were  none  too  reassuring.  Since  noon, 
when  the  fact  of  evacuation  had  become  certain, 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  seemed  to  be  crum- 
bling to  pieces.  Military  authority  was  concen- 
trating its  energy  on  only  two  objects,  destruc- 
tion and  departure.  The  civil  authority  was 
lending  a  hand,  for  the  single  hasty  precaution 
which  the  city  council  could  ordain  was,  that 
all  the  hquors  in  the  city  should  be  emptied 
out.  To  order  this  was  one  thing,  to  have  it 
rigorously  executed  would  be  asking  quite  too 
much  of  the  lower  human  appetites,  and  while 
some  of  the  street  gutters  ran  with  alcohol, 
enough  was  surreptitiously  consumed  to  pro- 
duce a  frightful  state  of  excitement  and  drunk- 
enness. No  picture  need  be  drawn  of  tlic 
possibilities  of  violence  and  crime  which  must 
have  haunted  the  timid  watchers  in  Richmond 
who  listened  all  night  to  the  shouts,  the  blas- 
phemy, the  disorder  that  rose  and  fell  in  the 
streets,  or  who  furtively  noted  the  signs  of 
pillage  already  begun.  And  how  shall  wc 
follow  their  imagination,  passing  from  these 
visible  acts  of  the  friends  of  yesterday  to  what 
they  might  look  for  from  the  enemies  expected 
to-morrow?    For  had  not  their  President  offi- 
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daily,  their  statesmen,  and  their  newspapers 
with  frantic  rhetoric,  warned  them  against  the 
fanatical,  penny-worshiping  Yankee  invader  ? 
And  that  firlal  horror  of  horrors,  the  negro  sol- 
diers held  up  to  their  dread  by  the  solemn  presi- 
dential message  of  Jefferson  Davis  only  two 
weeks  before.  What  now  of  the  fear  of  servile 
insurrection,  the  terrible  specter  they  had 
secretly  nursed  from  their  very  childhood  ? 
It  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  have  escaped 
such  meditations  even  though  already  weary 
and  exhausted  with  the  surprises  and  labors 
of  the  day,  with  the  startling  anxieties  of  the 
evening,  with  the  absorbing  care  of  burying 
their  household  silver  and  secreting  their  yet 
more  precious  personal  ornaments  and  tokens 
of  affection.  In  Europe,  a  thousand  wars  have 
rendered  such  experiences  historically  com- 
monplace; in  America,  let  us  hope  that  a 
thousand  years  of  peace  may  render  their 
repetition  impossible. 

Full  of  dangerous  portent  as  had  been  the 
night,  the  morning  became  yet  more  ominous. 
Long  before  day  sleepers  and  watchers  alike 
were  startled  by  a  succession  of  explosions 
which  shook  every  building.  The  military 
authorities  were  blowing  up  the  vessels  in 
construction  at  the  river.  These  were  nine  in 
number,  three  of  them  iron-clads  of  four  guns 
each,  the  others  small  wooden  ships.^  Next, 
the  arsenal  was  fired ;  and,  as  many  thousands 
of  loaded  shells  were  stored  here,  there  suc- 
i  ceeded  for  a  period  the  sounds  of  a  continuous 
I  cannonade.  Already  fire  had  been  set  to  the 
I  warehouses  containing  the  collected  tobacco 
and  cotton,  among  which  loaded  shells  had 
also  been  scattered  to  insure  more  complete 
destruction. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  public  calamity 
which  ensued.  The  rebel  Congress  had  passed 
a  law  ordering  the  Government  tobacco  and 
other  public  property  to  be  burned,  and  Jefter- 
son  Davis  states  that  the  general  commanding 
had  advised  with  the  mayor  and  city  authori- 

1  "  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  destroyed : 
Virginia,  flag-ship,  four  guns,  iron-clad  ;  Jiichi/ioud, 
four  guns,  iron-clad  ;  Fredericksburg,  four  guns,  iron- 
clad ;  A\inseinond,  two  guns,  M-ooden  ;  Hampton,  two 
guns,  wooden ;  Roanoke,  one  gun,  wooden ;  Torpedo, 
tender;  Shrapnel;  Patrick  Henry,  school-ship."  [Por- 
ter, Report,  April  5, 1865.  Report  Sec.  Navy,  1865-66.  ] 

'^  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," Vol.  II.,  p.  666. 

3  Ewell  to  Lossing,  November,  1866.  "The  Inde- 
pendent," March  11,  1886. 

Lossing,  writing  from  both  the  written  statement 
and  verbal  explanations  of  General  Ewell,  says  :  "  Now 
General  Ewell  earnestly  warned  the  city  authorities 
of  the  danger  of  acting  according  to  the  letter  of  that 
resolution  ;  for  a  brisk  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
south  which  would  send  the  flames  of  the  burning 
warehouses  into  the  town  and  imperil  the  whole  city. 
Early  in  the  evening  a  deputation  of  citizens  called 


ties  about  precautions  against  a  conflagration.- 
On  the  other  hand,  Lieutenant-General  Ewell, 
the  military  commander,  has  authorized  the 
statement  that  he  not  only  earnestly  warned  the 
city  authorities  of  the  certain  consequences  of 
the  measure,  but  that  he  took  the  responsibility 
of  disobeying  the  law  and  military  orders.  "  I 
left  the  city  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  writes,  "  and  as  yet  nothing  had  been 
fired  by  my  orders;  yet  the  buildings  and  depot 
near  the  railway  bridge  were  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  were  so  close  as  to  be  disagreeable  as 
I  rode  by  them." 3  By  this  time  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  and  hunger  for  pillage  had  gained 
full  headway.  The  rearguard  of  the  retreating 
Confederates  set  the  three  great  bridges  in 
flames,  and  while  the  fire  started  at  the  four 
immense  warehouses  and  various  points,  and 
soon  uniting  in  an  uncontrollable  conflagration 
was  beginning  to  eat  out  the  heart  of  the  city,  a 
misceflaneous  mob  went  from  store  to  store, 
and  with  a  beam  for  a  battering  ram  smashed  in 
the  doors  so  that  the  crowd  might  freely  enter 
and  plunder  the  contents.  This  rapacity,  first 
directed  towards  bread  and  provision  stores, 
graduafly  extended  itself  to  all  other  objects 
until  mere  greed  of  booty  rather  than  need  or 
usefulness  became  the  ruhng  instinct,  and  pro- 
moted the  waste  and  destruction  of  that  which 
had  been  stolen.  Into  this  pandemonium  of 
fire  and  license  there  came  one  additional 
terror  to  fill  up  its  dramatic  completeness. 

About  ten  o'clock  [writes  an  eye-witness],  just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  army,  a  cry  of 
dismay  rang  all  along  the  streets  which  were  out 
of  the  track  of  the  fire,  and  I  saw  a  crowd  of  leap- 
ing, shouting  demons,  in  parti-colored  clothes,  and 
with  heads  half  shaven.  It  was  the  convicts  from 
the  penitentiary,  who  had  overcome  the  guard,  set 
fire  to  the  prison,  and  were  now  at  liberty.  Many 
a  heart  which  had  kept  its  courage  to  this  point 
quailed  at  the  sight.  Fortunately,  they  were  too 
intent  upon  securing  their  freedom  to  do  much 
damage. 4 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  magnitude  and 

upon  President  Davis  and  remonstrated  against  carry- 
ing out  that  order  of  Congress,  because  the  safety  of 
the  city  would  be  jeopardized.  He  was  then  in  an  un- 
amiable  state  of  mind,  and  curtly  replied,  '  Your  state- 
ment that  the  burning  of  the  warehouses  will  endanger 
the  city  is  only  a  cowardly  ]iretext  to  save  your  property 
for  tlie  Yankees ! '  After  Davis's  departure  a  committee 
of  the  city  council,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Ewell, 
went  to  the  War  Office  to  remonstrate  with  whomso- 
ever might  represent  the  department,  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  perilous  order.  Major  Melton  rudely 
replied  in  language  «hich  was  almost  an  echo  of  that 
of  his  superior,  and  General  Ewell,  in  spite  of  liis 
earnest  remonstrances,  was  ordered  to  cause  the  four 
warehouses  near  the  river  to  be  set  on  fire  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. "  [Lossing,  in  "The  Independ- 
ent "  (New  York),  March  11,  1886.] 

^  Mary  Tucker  Magill,  in  "  Tna  Independent " 
(New  York),  Jan.  7,  1886. 
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rapidity  of  the  disaster  served  in  a  measure  to 
mitigate  its  evil  results.  The  burning  of  seven 
hundred  buildings  comprising  the  entire  busi- 
ness portion  of  Richmond,  warehouses,  manu- 
factories, mills,  depots,  and  stores,  all  within 
the  brief  space  of  a  day,  was  a  visitation  so 
sudden,  so  unexpected,  so  stupefying  as  to 
overawe  and  terrorize  even  wrong-doers,  and 
made  the  har\-est  of  plunder  so  abundant  as 
TO  serve  to  scatter  the  mob  and  satisfy  its 
rapacity  to  quick  repletion. 

Before  a  new  hunger  could  arise,  assistance, 
protection,  and  relief  were  at  hand.  The  citi- 
zens' committee  which  went  forth  to  surrender 
Richmond  met  the  vanguard  of  the  Union 
army  under  General  Weitzel  outside  the  limits 
of  the  city  in  the  early  forenoon,  and  after  a 
formal  ceremony  of  submission,  a  small  de- 
tachment of  white  Union  cavalry  galloped  into 
the  late  rebel  capital,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  the  State  House  raised  the  national  flag 
over  it.^  Soon  afterward  there  occurred  what 
was  to  the  inhabitants  the  central  incident  of 
the  day  —  the  event  which  engrossed  their  so- 
licitude even  more  than  the  vanished  rebel 
Government,  the  destroyed  city,  or  the  lost 
cause.  This  was  the  arrival  of  the  colored 
soldiers,  the,  to  them,  visible  realization  of 
the  new  political  and  social  heavens  and  earth 
to  which  four  years  of  rebellion  and  war  had 
brought  them.  The  prejudices  of  a  lifetime 
cannot  be  instantly  overcome,  and  the  rebels 
of  Richmond  doubtless  felt  that  this  was  the 
final  drop  in  their  cup  of  misery  and  that  their 
"  subjugation  "  was  complete.  General  Weit- 
zel had  arrived  with  the  first  detachment  of 
Union  cavalry ;  and  seeing  the  conflagration 
and  disorder,  he  sent  back  an  aide  in  haste  to 
bring  into  the  city  the  first  brigade  he  could 
find,  to  act  as  a  provost  guard. 

At  length  they  came  —  a  brigade  of  colored 
cavalry  from  the  division  of  General  Devens.^ 
It  is  related  that  about  this  time,  as  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  the  white  people  of  Richmond 
disappeared  from  the  streets,  and  the  black 
pojjulation  streamed  forth  with  an  apparently 
instinctive  recognition  that  their  day  of  jubilee 
had  at  last  arrived.  To  see  this  compact,  or- 
ganized body  of  men  of  their  own  color,  on 
horseback,  in  neat  uniforms,  with  flashing  sa- 
bers, with  the  gleam  of  confidence  and  triumph 
in  their  eyes,  was  a  pjalpable  living  reality  to 
which  their  hope  and  pride,  long  repressed, 
gave  instant  response.  They  greeted  them 
with  expressions  of  welcome  in  every  form  — 
cheers,  shouts,  laughter,  and  a  rattle  of  ex- 

1  The  flag  was  raised  by  a  young  officer  named  John- 
ston Livingston  de  Peyster,  who  had  carried  it  at  his 
saddle-lxiw  for  a  week  with  this  purpose. 

2  Weitzel,  testimony  ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  the  War.    Supplement,  Part  I.,  p.  523. 


clamations  as  they  rushed  along  the  sides  of 
the  street  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
column  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  incredible 
sight:  while  the  black  Union  soldiers  rose 
high  m  their  stirrups  and  with  waving  swords 
and  deafening  huzzas  acknowledged  the  fra- 
ternal reception. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  holiday  enjoy- 
ment. The  conflagration  was  roaring,  destruc- 
tion was  advancing ;  fury  of  fire,  blackness  of 
smoke,  crash  of  falling  walls,  obstruction  of 
debris,  confusion,  helplessness,  danger,  seemed 
everywhere.  The  great  Capitol  Square  on  the 
hill  had  become  the  refuge  of  women  and 
children  and  the  temporary  storing-place  of 
the  few  household  effects  they  had  saved 
from  the  burning.  From  this  center,  where  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  first  hoisted,  there  now 
flowed  back  upon  the  stricken  city,  not  the 
doom  and  devastation  for  which  its  people 
looked,  but  the  friendly  help  and  protection 
of  a  generous  army  bringing  them  peace,  and 
the  spirit  of  a  benevolent  Government  tender- 
ing them  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  Up 
to  this  time  it  would  seem  that  not  an  organ- 
ization had  been  proposed  nor  a  hand  raised 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  flames.  The  public 
spirit  of  Richmond  was  dead  even  to  that 
commonest  of  human  impulses,  the  willingness 
to  help  a  neighbor  in  affliction.  The  advent 
of  the  Union  army  breathed  a  new  life  into 
this  social  paralysis.  The  first  care  of  the  of- 
ficers was  to  organize  resistance  to  fire ;  and 
instead  of  the  blood  and  rapine  which  the  de- 
luded Virginians  feared  from  the  Yankee  of- 
ficers and  "  niggers  "  in  Federal  uniforms,  they 
beheld  them  reestablish  order  and  personal 
security,  and  convert  the  unrestrained  mob  of 
whites  and  blacks  into  a  regulated  energy,  to 
save  what  remained  of  their  city  from  the 
needless  fire  and  pillage  to  which  their  own 
friends  had  devoted  it,  against  remonstrance 
and  against  humanity.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Beginning  that  afternoon  and  continuing  many 
days,  these  "  Yankee  invaders  "  fed  the  poor 
of  Richmond,  and  saved  them  from  the  star- 
vation to  which  the  law  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  relentlessly  executed  by  the  Con- 
federate President  and  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates, exposed  them. 

LINCOLN     IN    RICHMOND. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  two  months  before 
these  events,  President  Lincoln  had  written 
the  following  letter  to  General  Grant : 

Please  read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though  1 
was  not  President,  but  only  a  friend.  My  son,  now 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  having  graduated  at 
Harvard,  wishes  to  see  something  of  the  war  before 
it  ends.     1  do  not  wish  to  put  him  in  the  ranks, 
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nor  yef  to  give  him  a  commission,  to  which  those 
who  have  already  served  long  are  better  entitled, 
and  better  qualified  to  hold.  Could  he,  without 
embarrassment  to  you,  or  detriment  to  the  service, 
go  into  your  military  family  with  some  nominal 
rank,  I,  and  not  the  public,  furnishing  his  necessary 
means?  If  no,  say  so  without  the  least  hesitation, 
because  I  am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply  interested 
that  you  shall  not  be  encumbered  as  you  can  be 
yourself.i 

Grant  replied  as  follows : 

Your  favor  of  this  date  in  relation  to  your  son 
serving  in  some  military  capacity  is  received.  I  will 
be  most  happy  to  have  him  in  my  military  family 
in  the  manner  you  propose.  The  nominal  rank  given 
him  is  immaterial,  but  1  would  suggest  that  of  cap- 
tain, as  1  have  three  staff-officers  now,  of  consider- 
able service,  in  no  higher  grade.  Indeed,  I  have  one 
officer  with  only  the  rank  of  lieutenant  who  has 
been  in  the  service  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
This,  however,  will  make  no  difference,  and  I  would 
still  say  give  the  rank  of  captain. —  Please  excuse 
my  writing  on  a  half-sheet.  I  have  no  resource  but 
to  take  the  blank  half  of  your  letter. 2 

The  President's  son  therefore  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Grant's  staff  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  acquitted  himself  of  the  duties  of  that 
station  with  fidelity  and  honor. 

We  may  assume  that  it  was  the  anticipated 
important  military  events  rather  than  the  pres- 
ence of  Captain  Robert  T.  Lincoln  at  Grant's 
headquarters  which  induced  the  general  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1865,  to  invite  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  make  a  visit  to  his  camp 
near  Richmond;  and  on  the  22d  they  and 
their  younger  son  Thomas,  nicknamed  "Tad," 
proceeded  in  the  steamer  River  Queen  from 
Washington  to  City  Point,  where  General  Grant 
with  his  family  and  staff  were  "  occupying  a 
pretty  group  of  huts  on  the  bank  of  the  James 
River,  overlooking  the  harbor,  which  was  full 
of  vessels  of  all  classes,  both  war  and  merchant, 
with  wharves  and  warehouses  on  an  extensive 
scale."  3  Here,  making  his  home  on  the  steamer 
which  brought  him,  the  President  remained 
about  ten  days,  enjoying  what  was  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  relaxation  in  which  he 
had  been  able  to  indulge  during  his  whole 
presidential  service.  It  was  springtime  and 
the  weather  was  moderately  steady ;  his  days 
were  occupied  visiting  the  various  camps  of 
the  great  army  in  company  with  the  general. 

"  He  was  a  good  horseman,"  records  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general's  staff,  "  and  made  his  way 
through  swamps  and  over  corduroy  roads  as 
well  as  the  best  trooper  in  the  command.  The 
soldiers  invariably  recognized  him  and  greeted 
him,  wherever  he  appeared  amongst  them,  with 
cheers  that  were  no  lip  service,  but  came  from 

1  Lincoln  to  Grant,  Jan.  19,  1865.  Unpublished  MS.         -^   Sherman,  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  324. 

2  Grant  to  Lincoln,  Jan.  21,  1865.      Unpublished         4  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  in  The  Century,  Oct.,  1885. 
MS.  5  "New  York  Tribune." 


the  depth  of  their  hearts."  *  Many  evening 
hours  were  passed  with  groups  of  officers  before 
roaring  camp-fires,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  al- 
ways the  magnetic  center  of  genial  conversa- 
tion and  lively  anecdote.  The  interest  of  the 
visit  was  further  enhanced  by  the  arrival  at 
City  Point,  on  the  evening  of  March  27,  of 
General  Sherman,  who,  having  left  General 
Schofield  to  command  in  his  absence,  made  a 
hasty  trip  to  confer  with  Grant.  He  was  able 
to  gratify  the  President  with  a  narrative  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  his  great  march  from  At- 
lanta to  Savannah  and  from  Savannah  to  Golds- 
boro'.  North  Carolina.  In  one  or  two  informal 
interviews  in  the  after  cabin  of  the  River  Queen, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Porter  enjoyed  a  frank  interchange  of  opinion 
about  the  favorable  prospects  of  early  and  final 
victory,  and  of  the  speedy  realization  of  the 
long-hoped-for  peace.  Sherman  and  Porter 
affirm  that  the  President  confided  to  them 
certain  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
structing State  governments  in  the  conquered 
States  which  do  not  seem  compatible  ^vith 
the  very  guarded  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
elsewhere  used  or  recorded  by  him.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  their  own  enthusiasm  colored 
their  recollection  of  the  President's  expressions, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  spoke  of 
his  willingness  to  be  hberal  to  the  verge  of  pru- 
dence, and  that  he  even  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  not  be  displeased  at  the 
escape  from  the  country  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
other  principal  rebel  leaders. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  party  separated, 
Sherman  returning  to  North  Carolina,  and 
Grant  starting  on  his  final  campaign  to  Ap- 
pomattox. Five  days  later  Grant  informed 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  fall  of  Petersburg,  and  the 
President  made  a  flying  visit  to  that  town  for 
another  brief  conference  with  the  general. 
The  capture  of  Richmond  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  that  welcome  information  reached 
Lincoln  soon  after  his  return  to  City  Point. 

Between  the  receipt  of  this  news  and  the 
following  forenoon,  but  before  any  information 
about  the  great  fire  had  been  received,  a  visit 
to  Richmond  was  arranged  between  President 
Lincoln  and  Admiral  Porter.  Accounts  differ 
as  to  who  suggested  it  or  extended  the  invita- 
tion, and  there  is  great  vagueness  and  even 
contradiction  about  the  details  of  the  trip. 
Admiral  Porter  states  •''  that  he  carried  the 
President  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Malvern,  until 
she  grounded,  when  he  transferred  the  party  to 
his  barge  with  a  tugboat  to  tow  it  and  a  small 
detachment  of  marines  on  board.  Another 
account  states  that  the  President  proceeded  in 
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the  steamer  River  Queen  until  the  transfer  to 
the  barge ;  also  that  another  transport,  having 
a  four-horse  field  wagon  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  followed  for  the  ser\dce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Still  a  third  account  states  i  that  the 
party  went  in  the  admiral's  barge  the  whole 
distance,  as  aftbrding  greater  safety  against 
danger  from  any  torpedoes  which  might  not 
yet  have  been  removed.  The  various  accounts 
agree  that  obstructions,  consisting  of  rows  of 
pihng,  sunken  hulks,  and  the  debris  of  the 
destroyed  Confederate  vessels,  were  encoun- 
tered, which  only  the  tug  and  barge  were  able 
to  pass. 

The  result  therefore  was  that  the  party  were 
compelled  to  make  a  landing  at  some  distance 
below  the  proper  place,  at  the  suburb  called 
Rockett's,  and  that  there  was  neither  sentry 
nor  officer  nor  wagon  nor  escort  to  meet  and 
receive  them.  One  cannot  help  wondering  at 
the  manifest  imprudence  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Admiral  Porter  in  the  whole  proceeding. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  nation  and  the  conqueror  of 
a  great  rebelhon  enter  the  captured  chief  city 
of  the  insurgents  in  such  humbleness  and  sim- 
plicity. As  they  stepped  from  the  barge  the 
street  along  the  river  front  seemed  deserted, 
and  they  sent  out  to  find  some  chance  person 
of  whom  to  inquire  their  way.  The  unusual 
group  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  idlers, 
and  a  crowd  gathered.  Admiral  Porter  ordered 
twelve  of  the  marines  to  fix  bayonets  to  their 
rifles  and  to  form  six  in  front  and  six  behind 
the  party,  which  consisted  of  President  Lincoln, 
holding  his  son  "  Tad  "  by  the  hand.  Admiral 
Porter,  and  three  officers,  all  being  on  foot; 
and  in  this  order  they  walked  from  the  landing 
at  Rockett's  to  the  center  of  Richmond,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  miles.  It  was  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  evidently  not  expected 
by  the  President,  who  during  his  ten-days' 
stay  with  the  army  had  probably  always  had 
an  officer  at  his  elbow  to  anticipate  his  slight- 
est wish  for  horses  or  vehicles.  There  remains 
no  trustworthy  account  of  this  strange  presi- 
dential entry ;  the  printed  narratives  of  it  writ- 
ten from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  are 
so  evidently  colored  by  fancy  that  they  do 
not  invite  credence.  Admiral  Porter,  writing 
on  the  following  day,  says  : 

On  the  4th  of  April  I  accompanied  tiie  Preiident 
up  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  joy, 2 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  historical 
record  we  shall  ever  have  of  the  event,  and 
the  imagination  may  easily  fill  up  the  jjicture 
of  a  gradually  increasing  crowd,  principally 

1  Manuscript  narrative  of  Colonel  W.  II.  Crook. 

2  I'orter,  Report,  April  5,  1865. 


of  negroes,  following  the  little  group  of  marines 
and  officers  with  the  tall  form  of  the  President 
in  its  center ;  and,  having  learned  that  it  was 
indeed  Mr.  Lincoln,  giving  expression  to  won- 
der, joy,  and  gratitude  in  a  variety  of  pictur- 
esque emotional  ejaculations  peculiar  to  the 
colored  race,  and  for  which  there  was  ample 
time  while  the  little  procession  made  its  tire- 
some march,  whose  route  cannot  now  be 
traced. 

At  length  the  party  reached  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Weitzel,  established  in  the  very 
house  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  presi- 
dential mansion  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
from  which  he  had  fled  ess  than  two  days  before. 
Here  Mr.  Lincoln  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  rest,  and  a  little  later  to  partake  of 
a  lunch  which  the  general  provided.  An  in- 
formal reception,  chiefly  of  Union  officers,  nat- 
urally followed,  and  later  in  the  afternoon 
General  Weitzel  went  with  the  President  and 
Admiral  Porter  in  a  carriage,  guarded  by  an 
escort  of  cavalry,  to  visit  the  Capitol,  the 
burnt  district,  Libby  Prison,  Castle  Thunder, 
and  other  points  of  interest  about  the  city ; 
and  of  this  afternoon  drive  also  no  trustworthy 
narrative  in  detail  by  an  eye-witness  appears 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time. 

It  was  probably  before  the  President  went 
on  this  drive  that  there  occurred  an  interview 
on  political  topics  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest  connected  with  his  visit. 
Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  rebel  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  remained  in  Richmond  when 
on  Sunday  night  the  other  members  of  the 
rebel  Government  fled,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing he  reported  to  the  Union  military  governor. 
General  G.  F.  Shepley,  and  informed  him  of 
his  "submission  to  the  mihtary  authorities."^ 
Learning  from  General  Shepley  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  at  City  Point,  he  asked  permission 
to  see  him.  This  application  was  evidently 
communicated  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  shortly 
after  his  arrival  a  staff-officer  informed  Camp- 
bell that  the  requested  interview  would  be 
granted,  and  conducted  him  to  the  President 
at  the  general's  headquarters,  where  it  took 
place.  The  rebel  General  J.  R.  Anderson  and 
others  were  present  as  friends  of  the  judge, 
and  General  Weitzel  as  the  witness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Campbell,  as  spokesman,  "  told  the 
President  that  the  war  was  over,"  and  made 
inquiries  about  the  measures  and  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  peace.  Speaking  for  Vir- 
ginia, he  "  urged  him  to  consult  and  counsel 
with  her  public  men,  and  her  citizens,  as  to 
the  restoration  of  peace,  civil  order,  and  the 
renewal  of  her  relations  as  a  member  of  the 
Union."* 


3  Campbell,  pamphlet. 

4  Ibid. 
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In  his  pamphlet,  written  from  memory  long 
afterwards,  Campbell  states  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  "  that  my  general  principles  were 
right,  the  trouble  was  how  to  apply  them";  and 
no  conclusion  was  reached  except  to  appoint 
another  interview  for  the  following  day  on 
board  the  Malvern.  This  second  interview 
was  accordingly  held  on  Wednesday,  April  5, 
Campbell  taking  with  him  only  a  single  citi- 
zen of  Richmond,  as  the  others  to  whom  he 
sent  invitations  were  either  absent  from  the 
city  or  declined  to  accompany  him.  General 
Weitzel  was  again  present  as  a  witness.  The 
conversation  apparently  took  a  wide  range  on 
the  general  topic  of  restoring  local  govern- 
ments in  the  South,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
President  gave  Judge  Campbell  a  written 
memorandum,^  embracing  an  outhne  of  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  repeated  in  substance 
the  terms  he  had  proffered  the  rebel  commis- 
sioners (of  whom  Campbell  was  one)  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1865.  The  only  practical  suggestion 
which  was  made  has  been  summarized  as 
follows  by  General  Weitzel  in  a  statement 
written  from  memory,  as  the  result  of  the  two 
interviews  : 

Mr.  Campbell  and  the  other  gentleman  assured 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  allow  the  Virginia 
legislature  to  meet,  it  would  at  once  repeal  the  or- 
dinance of  secession,  and  that  then  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  every  other  Virginian  would  submit  ; 
that  this  would  amount  to  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  eventually 
to  the  surrender  of  all  the  other  rebel  armies,  and 
would  insure  perfect  peace  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.'-^ 

Out  of  this  second  conference,  which  also 
ended  without  result.  President  Lincoln 
thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  draw  an 
immediate  and  substantial  military  benefit. 
On  the  next  day  (April  6)  he  wrote  from 
City  Point,  where  he  had  returned,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  General  Weitzel,  which  he  im- 

1  "  As  to  peace,  I  have  said  before,  and  now  repeat, 
that  three  things  are  indispensable  : 

"  I.  The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"  2.  No  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  on  the  slavery  question  from  the  position  as- 
sumed thereon  in  the  late  annual  message,  and  in  pre- 
ceding documents. 

"3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  forces  hostile  to  the 
Government.  That  all  propositions  coming  from  those 
now  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  foregoing,  will  be  respectfully  considered  and 
passed  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality. 

"  I  now  add  that  it  seems  useless  to  me  to  be  more 
specific  with  tliose  who  will  not  say  that  they  are  ready 
for  the  indispensable  terms,  even  on  conditions  to  be 
named  by  themselves.  If  there  be  any  who  are  ready 
for  these  indispensable  terms,  on  any  conditions  what- 


mediately  transmitted  to  the  general  by  the 
hand  of  Senator  Wilkinson,  in  whose  presence 
he  wrote  it  and  who  was  on  his  way  from  City 
Point  to  Richmond  : 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  acted  as  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in 
support  of  the  rebellion  may  now  desire  to  assemble 
at  Richmond,  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  the 
Virginia  troops  and  other  support  from  resistance 
to  the  General  Government.  If  they  attempt  it, 
give  them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at 
all,  they  attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  you  will  notify  them,  give 
them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  time  arrest  any  who  remain.  Allow  Judge 
Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do  not  make  it  public.-^ 

This  document  bears  upon  its  face  the  dis- 
tinct military  object  which  the  President  had 
in  view  in  permitting  the  rebel  legislature  to 
assemble,  namely,  to  withdraw  immediately 
the  Virginia  troops  from  the  army  of  Lee,  then 
on  his  retreat  towards  Lynchburg.  It  could 
not  be  foreseen  that  Lee  would  surrender  the 
whole  of  that  army  within  the  next  three  days, 
though  it  was  evident  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Virginia  forces  from  it,  under  whatever 
pretended  State  authority,  would  contribute 
to  the  ending  of  the  war  quite  as  effectually 
as  the  reduction  of  that  army  to  an  equal 
number  by  battle  or  capture.  The  ground 
upon  which  Lincoln  believed  the  rebel  legis- 
lature might  take  this  action  is  set  forth  in  his 
dispatch  to  Grant  of  the  same  date,  in  which 
he  wrote  : 

Secretary  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
yesterday  and  seriously  injured.  This  with  other 
matters  will  take  me  to  Washington  soon.  I  was 
at  Richmond  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  when 
and  where  Judge  Campbell,  who  was  with  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Stephens  in  February,  called  on  me, 
and  made  such  representations  as  induced  me  to 
put  in  his  hands  an  informal  paper  repeating  the 
propositions  in  my  letter  oi  instructions  to  Mr. 
Seward,  which  you  remember,  and  adding  "  that  if 
the  war  be  now  further  persisted  in  by  the  rebels, 

ever,  let  them  say  so,  and  state  their  conditions,  so 
that  the  conditions  can  be  known  and  considered.  It 
is  further  added,  that  the  remission  of  confiscation  be- 
ing within  the  executive  power,  if  the  war  be  now  fur- 
ther persisted  in  by  those  opposing  the  Government, 
the  making  of  confiscated  property  at  the  least  to  bear 
the  additional  cost  will  be  insisted  on,  but  that  confis- 
cations (except  in  case  of  third  parly  intervening  in- 
terests) will  be  remitted  to  the  people  of  any  State 
which  shall  now  jjromptly  and  in  good  faith  withdraw 
its  troops  from  further  resistance  to  the  Government. 
What  is  now  said  as  to  remission  of  confiscation  has 
no  reference  to  supposed  property  in  slaves."  [Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  memorandum  printed  in  Campbell, 
pamphlet,  pp.  9,  10.  ] 

■-   Weitzel,  in  "  Philadeljihia  Times." 

•^  Lincoln  to  Weitzel,  April  6,  1865.  Weitzel,  testi- 
mony; Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 
Supplement,  Pari  I.,  p.  521. 
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confiscated  property  shall  at  the  least  bear  the  ad- 
ditional cost,  and  that  confiscation  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  people  of  any  State  which  will  now  promptly 
and  in  good  faith  withdraw  its  troops  and  other 
support  from  the  resistance  to  the  Government." 
Judge  Campbell  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the 
rebel  legislature  of  Virginia  would  do  the  latter, 
if  permitted,  and  accordingly  I  addressed  a  private 
letter  to  General  Weitzel,  with  permission  for  Judge 
Campbell  to  see  it,  telling  him  (General  W.)  that 
if  they  attempt  this  to  permit  and  protect  them, 
unless  they  attempt  something  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  to  give  them  notice  and  time 
to  leave,  and  to  arrest  any  remiuning  after  such 
time.  I  do  not  think  it  very  probable  that  any- 
thing will  come  of  this,  but  I  have  thought  best 
to  notify  you,  so  that  if  you  should  see  signs  you 
may  understand  them.  From  your  recent  dispatches, 
it  seems  that  you  are  pretty  effectually  withdrawing 
the  Virginia  troops  from  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  that  I  have  done,  or  probably 
shall  do,  is  to  delay,  hinder,  or  interfere  with  your 
work.l 

That  Mr.  I -incoln  well  understood  the  tem- 
per of  leading  Virginians  when  he  wrote  that 
he  had  little  hope  of  any  result  from  the  per- 
mission he  had  given  is  shown  by  what 
followed.  When,  on  the  morning  of  April  7, 
General  Weitzel  received  the  President's  letter 
of  the  6th,  he  showed  it  confidentially  to  Judge 
Campbell,  who  thereupon  called  together  a 
committee,  apparently  five  in  number,  of  the 
Virginia  rebel  legislature,  and  instead  of  in- 
forming them  precisely  what  Lincoln  had 
authorized,  namely,  a  meeting  to  "  take  meas- 
ures to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops  and  other 
support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment," the  judge  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
(dated  April  7)  formulated  quite  a  different  hne 
of  action. 

I  have  had  [he  wrote],  since  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond,  two  conversations  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  conver- 
sations had  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment for  Virginia,  the  requirement  of  oaths  of  alle- 
giance from  the  citizens,  and  the  terms  of  settlement 
with  the  United  States.  With  the  concurrence  and 
sanction  of  General  Weitzel,  he  assented  to  tiie  appli- 
cation not  to  require  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the 
citizens.  He  stated  that  he  would  send  to  General 
Weitzel  his  decision  upon  the  question  of  a  govern- 
ment for  Virginia.  This  letter  was  received  on  Thurs- 
day, and  was  read  by  me.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the 
invitation  is  for  the  government  of  Virginia  to  de- 
termine whether  they  will  administer  the  laws  in 
connection  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  this  condition  be 
fulfilled,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  estab- 
lish or  sustain  any  other  authority. '-i 

The  rest  of  Campbell's  long  letter  relates 
to  safe-conducts,  to  transjjortation,  and  to  the 

1   Ij'ncoln  to  Grant,  April  6,  1865. 
^  Campbell,  pamphlet. 
3  Ibid. 


contents  of  the  written  memorandum  handed 
by  Lincoln  to  him  at  the  interview  on  the 
Malvern  about  general  conditions  of  peace. 
But  this  memorandum  contained  no  syllable 
of  reference  to  the  "government  of  Virginia," 
and  bore  no  relation  of  any  kind  to  the  Presi- 
dent's permission  to  "  take  measures  to  with- 
draw the  Virginia  troops,"  except  its  promise 
"  that  confiscations  (except  in  case  of  third 
party  intervening  interests)  will  be  remitted 
to  the  people  of  any  State  which  shall  now 
promptly  and  in  good  faith  withdraw  its  troops 
from  further  resistance  to  the  Government." 
Going  a  step  further,  the  committee  next  pre- 
pared a  call  inviting  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  announcing  the  consent  of  "  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  the 
session  of  the  legislature  in  Richmond,"  and 
stating  that  "  The  matters  to  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature  are  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  adjustment  of 
questions  involving  life,  liberty,  and  property 
that  have  arisen  in  the  States  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war."  ^  When  General  Weitzel  indorsed 
his  approval  on  the  call  "  for  publication  in  the 
'  Whig '  and  in  hand-bill  form,"  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  read,  or  if  he  read  to  have  real- 
ized, how  completely  President  Lincoln's  per- 
mission had  been  changed  and  his  authority 
perverted.  Instead  of  permitting  them  to  re- 
call Virginia  soldiers,  Weitzel  was  about  to 
allow  them  authoritatively  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  all  the  political  consequences  of  the  war 
"  in  the  States." 

General  Weitzel's  approval  was  signed  to 
the  call  on  April  11,  and  it  was  published  in 
the  "  Richmond  Whig  "  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 2th.  On  that  day  the  President,  having  re- 
turned to  Washington,  was  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment writing  an  answer  to  a  dispatch  from 
General  Weitzel,  in  which  the  general  defended 
himself  against  the  Secretary's  censure  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  require  from  the  churches  in 
Richmond  prayers  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  similar  to  those  which  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  city  had  been  offered  up  in  their 
religious  services  in  behalf  of  "  the  rebel  chief, 
Jefferson  Davis,  before  he  was  driven  from  the 
Cajjitol."  Weitzel  contended  that  the  tone  of 
President  Lincoln's  conversations  with  him 
justified  the  omission.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
])unctilious  about  social  or  official  etiquette 
towards  himself,  and  he  doubtless  felt  in  this 
instance  that  neither  his  moral  nor  political 
well-being  was  seriously  dependent  upon  the 
jjraycrs  of  the  Richmond  rebel  churches.  To 
this  part  of  the  general's  dispatch  he  therefore 
answered  : 

I  have  seen  your  dispatches  to  Colonel  Hardie 
about  the  matter  of  prayers.  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  prayer  spoken  of  while  I  was  in  Richmond, 
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but  I  have  no  doubt  you  acted  in  what  appeared  to 
you  to  be  the  spirit  and  temper  manifested  by  me 
while  there. 1 

Having  thus  generously  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  Weitzel's  alleged  neglect,  the  Presi- 
dent's next  thought  was  about  what  the  Vir- 
ginia rebel  legislature  was  doing,  of  which  he 
had  heard  nothing  since  his  return  from  City 
Point.  He  therefore  included  in  this  same  tel- 
egram of  April  12  the  following  inquiry  and 
direction : 

Is  there  any  sign  of  the  rebel  legislature  coming 
together  on  the  understanding  of  my  letter  to 
you?  If  there  is  any  such  sign,  inform  me  what  it 
is.    If  there  is  no  sign,  you  may  withdraw  the  offer. 

To  this  question  General  Weitzel  answered 
briefly,  "  The  passports  have  gone  out  for  the 
legislature,  and  it  is  common  talk  that  they 
will  come  together."  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  thought  that  if  after  the  lapse  of  five 
days  the  proposed  meeting  had  progressed  no 
farther  than  "  common  talk,"  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  it.  It  would  also  seem  that 
at  this  time  he  must  have  received,  either  by 
telegraph  or  by  mail,  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence and  call  which  Weitzel  had  authorized, 
and  which  had  been  published  that  morning. 
The  President  therefore  immediately  wrote  and 
sent  to  General  Weitzel  a  long  telegram,  in 
which  he  explained  his  course  with  such  clear- 
ness that  its  mere  perusal  sets  at  rest  all  con- 

1  Lincoln  to  Weitzel,  April  12,  1865. 

2  The  account  given  by  Admiral  Porter  of  this 
transaction,  in  his  "  Naval  History,"  p.    799,  is  evi- 


troversy  respecting  either  his  original  intention 
of  policy  or  the  legal  effect  of  his  action  and 
orders,  and  by  a  final  revocation  of  the  per- 
mission he  had  given  brought  the  incident  to 
its  natural  and  appropriate  termination  : 

I  have  just  seen  Judge  Campbell's  letter  to  you 
of  the  7th.  He  assumes,  it  appears  to  me,  that  I 
have  called  the  insurgent  legislature  of  Virginia  to- 
gether, as  the  rightful  legislature  of  the  State,  to 
settle  all  differences  with  the  United  States.  I  have 
done  no  such  thing. 2  I  spoke  of  them  not  as  a  leg- 
islature, but  as  "  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  support  of  the  rebel- 
lion." I  did  this  on  purpose  to  exclude  the  assump- 
tion that  1  was  recognizing  them  as  a  rightful  body. 
I  dealt  with  them  as  men  having  power  rf^/rtc/o  to 
do  a  specific  thing,  to  wit:  "  to  withdraw  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  and  other  support  from  resistance  to 
the  General  Government,"  for  which,  in  the  paper 
handed  to  Judge  Campbell,  I  promised  a  special 
equivalent,  to  wit :  a  remission  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  except  in  certain  cases,  of  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  I  meant  this  and  no  more.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  Judge  Campbell  misconstrues 
this,  and  is  still  pressing  for  an  armistice,  contrary  to 
the  explicit  statement  of  the  paper  I  gave  him,  arid 
particularly  as  General  Grant  has  since  captured  the 
Virginia  troops,  so  that  giving  a  consideration  for 
their  withdrawal  is  no  longer  applicable,  let  my 
letter  to  you  and  the  paper  to  Judge  Campbell  both 
be  withdrawn  or  countermanded,  and  he  be  notified 
of  it.  Do  not  now  allow  them  to  assemble,  but  if 
any  have  come  allow  them  safe  return  to  their 
homes. 3 

dently  written  from  memory,  without  consultation  of 
dates  or  documents,  and  is  wholly  inaccurate. 
3  Campbell,  pamphlet. 
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BEHOLD  I  send  thee  to  the  heights  of  song. 
My  brother!  Let  thine  eyes  awake  as  clear 
As  morning  dew,  within  whose  glowing  sphere 
Is  mirrored  half  a  world;  and  listen  long. 

Till  in  thine  ears,  famished  to  keenness,  throng 
The  bugles  of  the  soul,  till  far  and  near 
Silence  grows  populous,  and  wind  and  mere 
Are  phantom-choked  with  voices.    Then  be  strong  — 

Then  halt  not  till  thou  seest  the  beacons  flare 

Souls  mad  for  truth  have  lit  from  peak  to  peak. 
Haste  on  to  breathe  the  intoxicating  air — 

Wine  to  the  brave  and  poison  to  the  weak — 

Far  in  the  blue  where  angels'  feet  have  trod, 
Where  earth  is  one  with  heaven  and  man  with  God. 


Harriet  Monroe. 
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The  Foes  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

A  DETERMINED  attempt  to  overthrow  the  civil 
service  rules  and  to  restore  the  spoils  system  may 
now  at  any  time  be  expected.  Areas  of  low  pressure 
are  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  State 
capitals  ;  the  storm-center,  which  is  now  hovering  over 
Kansas,  is  rapidly  moving  eastward  ;  high  winds  and 
local  squalls  prevail  in  portions  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  MarN-land,  and  the  cyclone  may  strike 
Washington  about  the  first  of  December.  Storm-sig- 
nals should  be  displayed  upon  the  Capitol,  and  over 
the  front  portico  of  the  White  House. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  storm  is  wholly  an 
artificial  product ;  tlie  /Eolus  who  carries  these  winds 
in  his  carpet-bag  is  always  a  local  politician.  The 
people  at  large  are  not  worrying  about  "  the  injus- 
tice and  oppression"  of  the  civil  service  rules;  so  far 
as  they  know,  these  rules  are  working  very  well.  It  is 
the  political  machinists  whose  wrath  is  kindled.  Nor 
is  this  any  unexpected  phenomenon.  Nobody  supposed 
that  the  professional  politicians  would  gracefully  sub- 
mit to  such  a  sharp  restriction  of  their  power.  The 
distribution  of  the  offices  among  their  friends- is  the 
final  cause  of  their  existence  as  politicians ;  when  they 
were  stripped  of  that  function,  their  occupation  was 
gone.  They  did  not  willingly  surrender  it;  when 
some  of  them  voted  to  part  with  it,  it  was  a  mere  po- 
litical trick,  and  they  meant  to  recover  it  at  no  distant 
day.  At  the  time  when  the  civil  service  measure  be- 
came a  law  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that 
the  action  of  Congress  was  not  sincere.  There  were 
a  few  men  in  both  parties  who  believed  in  the  reform ; 
but  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  gained  by  the 
votes  of  a  large  number  of  Republicans  who  wished 
to  prevent  the  Democrats,  then  apparently  about  to 
gain  possession  of  the  government,  from  turning  out 
their  friends.  The  ci\'il  ser\'ice  rules  would  be  a  bul- 
wark against  the  removal  of  Republicans  from  office ; 
as  such  they  were  zealously  supported  by  a  good  many 
Republican  politicians  so  long  as  the  Democrats  were 
in  power,  and  fiercely  opposed,  for  the  same  reason, 
by  many  Democratic  politicians.  But  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
ministration changed  the  case  was  bravely  altered.  The 
Democrats  are  now  doing  most  of  the  denouncing,  as 
witness  the  Ohio  resolutions,  anathematizing"  the  Re- 
publican administration  for  its  repeated  violation  of 
its  pledges  in  behalf  of  civil  service  reform  "  ;  while 
the  Republican  bosses  are  cursing  themselves  for  their 
folly  in  permitting  their  own  hands  to  be  tied  by  these 
measures,  and  threatening  to  erase  them  from  the 
statute  books.  Not  a  few  prominent  Republican  lead- 
ers are  now  characterizing  civil  service  reform  as  a 
fraud  and  a  sham.  These  gentlemen  must  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  themselves.  What  they  have  done  to  pro- 
mote it  was  undoubtedly  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  That 
there  has  \>een  considerable  trickery  and  evasion  in  the 
arlministration  of  the  law  may  be  admitted.  That  the 
resolutions  of  the  political  conventions  of  l)oth  parties 
indorsing  this  reform  have  been,  as  a  rule,  fraudulent 
and  hypocritical  is  also  probable.   If  this  is  what  these 


gentlemen  mean,  we  must  admit  that  they  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
great  effi^rts  have  been  made,  in  various  quarters,  to 
make  the  civil  service  reform  appear  to  be  a  fraud  and 
a  sham  by  getting  men  appointed  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  chiefs  of  bureaux  and  great  offices  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  reform,  and  who  are  determined,  if 
possible,  to  exhibit  its  methods  as  inefficient  and  odious. 
Much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  is  likely  to  be  done. 
The  more  adroit  opponents  of  civil  service  reform 
v/ill  refrain  from  attacking  it  openly ;  they  will  be  well 
content  if  they  can  keep  its  administration  in  the  hands 
of  its  foes,  who  will  be  sure  to  prove  it  a  failure. 

Against  a  conspiracy  of  this  nature  the  public  may 
well  be  warned.  The  determination  to  break  down  the 
cixnl  service  rules  is  by  many  politicians  frankly 
avowed  and  by  many  others  secretly  cherished.  The 
great  majority  of  those  persons  who  manage  our  poli- 
tics and  who  manipulate  the  party  organs  may  be 
counted  as  the  open  or  insidious  foes  of  the  merit 
system.  The  establishment  of  this  system  was  extorted 
from  them  by  public  opinion;  it  must  be  defended 
against  them.  There  is  need,  just  now,  of  a  vigorous 
popular  campaign  against  the  spoilsmen.  A  thorough 
discussion  of  the  system,  its  principles  and  its  achieve- 
ments, would  be  extremely  useful  at  the  present  time. 
The  stupid  cant  of  the  spoilsmen  about  the  establish- 
ment of  "  an  office-holding  aristocracy  "  needs  to  be 
exposed,  and  the  fact  made  plain  that  the  merit  system 
is  the  only  method  of  distributing  appointive  offices 
upon  purely  democratic  principles.  The  managers  of 
the  party  machine  constitute,  in  fact,  an  office-holding 
"trust"  or  "combine,"  which  generally  manages  to 
monopolize  the  offices  and  to  shut  out  all  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  clique.  No  one  can  hope  for  an 
office  who  has  not  in  some  way  proved  himself  subser- 
vient to  them.  The  great  majority  of  intelligent,  capa- 
ble, self-respecting  young  men  have  no  more  prospect 
of  obtaining  office  under  the  spoils  system  than  if  they 
were  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet.  But  the  merit 
system  opens  the  doors  freely  and  equally  to  all.  The 
applicant  for  office  depends  not  upon  the  favor  of  the 
local  boss  or  the  member  of  Congress,  but  solely  on 
his  own  character  and  ability.  This  is  the  system  which 
the  spoilsmen  stigmatize  as  "a  relic  of  European  gov- 
ernments." It  is  easy  to  show  the  people  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  spoilsman's  objection  and  the  hypoc- 
risy of  his  plea.  But  it  is  only  by  thorough  discussion 
and  systematic  agitation  that  the  cause  will  prosper  ; 
public  opinion  must  be  aroused  and  invigorated  ;  a 
powerful  interest  is  arrayed  against  the  reform,  and 
can  be  baffled  only  by  vigilant  and  resolute  effort  on 
the  part  of  its  friends. 

The  urgency  of  this  reform  was  never  more  appar- 
ent than  at  the  present  time.  Great  questions  of  adminis- 
tration seem  to  be  forcing  themselves  upon  the  American 
people.  In  spite  of  ourselves  we  have  already  been 
compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  railways.  Precisely  what 
shape  the  problem  of  supervision  or  regulation  will 
assume  we  cannot  tell ;  much  depends  ujion  the  action 
of  the  railways  themselves.    But  it  is  possible  that  the 


GARFIELD    AND    CONKLING. 


1 

T  fell  to  my  lot  at  one  time 
to  be  one  of  a  "Commit- 
tee of  Conciliation"  which 
was  the  outcome  of  a 
memorable  struggle.  Much 
has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  merits  of 
the  Garfield-Conkling  con- 
troversy, and  no  one  cares  at  this  day  to  reopen 
or  reargue  it.  But  there  were  incidents  and  in- 
teresting features  in  it  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  report  of  that  committee,  or  of  what  it 
brought  to  light  or  accomplished,  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  understanding  of  the  inside  his- 
tory of  that  most  remarkable  as  well  as  most 
unfortunate  controversy.  It  becomes  necessary, 
however,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
part  taken  by  that  committee,  to  restate  some 
things  already  familiar. 

Gartield's  nomination  for  President  was  due 
to  the  Blaine-Conkling  quarrel,  and  many  other 
serious  consequences  followed  not  in  all  respects 
so  evident.  There  were  those  who  believed 
that  the  assassination  itself  was  indirectly  due 
to  that  fight.  Garfield  stepped  between  the 
combatants  in  a  fierce  and  bitter  struggle  for 
mastery,  unremitting-  for  years,  and  increasing 
in  bitterness  and  intensity  every  hour  of  its 
continuance.  He  earned  oft'  the  prize  they 
fought  for,  but  their  weapons  passed  through 
his  body. 

General  Grant  was  brought  forward  for  a 
third  term,  to  make  sure  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  Mr.  Conkling  was  then  the  master  spirit 
in  New  York  politics.  His  State  was  entitled 
to  seventy  votes  in  the  convention  which  was 
to  nominate  the  candidate.  They  would  all  be 
necessary  to  eftect  the  result  upon  which  Mr. 
Conkling  was  bent.  Through  his  influence  the 
New  York  Republican  Convention  had  in- 
structed the  entire  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit, 
the  choice  to  be  determined  by  a  majority.  But 
nineteen  of  them,  under  the  lead  of  William  H. 
Robertson,  refused  to  be  bound  by  these  in- 
structions, and  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Blaine. 
This  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  General  Grant,  but  not  enough  to  secure  that 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  for  Mr.  Sherman  was  receiving  a 
considerable  support.  The  balloting  continued 
in  the  convention  without  any  material  change 
in  relative  strength  until,  after  many  ineftectual 
trials,  the  friends  of  Blaine  and  Sherman,  under 
instructions  from  their  leaders  in  Washington, 
joined  forces  and  nominated  Garfield.  Both 
combatants  had  been  beaten  —  Conkling  had 
defeated  Blaine,  and  Blaine  had  defeated  Grant. 
The  eftect  of  this  discomfiture  upon  the  two 


men  was  totally  diiTerent  in  accordance  with 
their  different  natures.  Conkling  sulked  in  his 
tent,  while  Blaine  sent  his  congratulations  to 
the  successful  candidate,  and  was  early  and  ar- 
dent in  his  support.  Before  the  canvass  closed, 
however,  Conkling  was  persuaded  by  General 
Grant  himself  to  enter  into  the  campaign,  and 
did  most  important  and  effective  work,  especi- 
ally in  the  State  of  New  York,  contributing 
largely  to  a  result  in  that  State,  and  thereby 
in  the  nation,  favorable  to  Garfield.  But  he 
never  forgave  the  nineteen,  anci  swore  especial 
vengeance  upon  Robertson,  their  leader. 

During  the  winter  preceding  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  while  the  excitement  always  attendant 
upon  cabinet-making  was  at  its  height,  the  ru- 
mor got  abroad  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  mere  rumor  was  enough  to 
kindle  anew  into  fresh  flame  all  the  fire  of  the 
old  hate,  and  to  summon  the  old  foe  to  arms. 
This  disturbance  of  that  party  harmony  which 
is  ever  essential  to  administrative  success  was 
little  heeded,  if  it  was  not  welcomed;  for  hot 
blood  begets  hot  blood,  and  the  old  Adam  sel- 
dom confines  his  work  to  one  side  of  an  ancient 
feud.  Neither  of  these  men  meant  harm  to  the 
political  party  ift  which  they  were  both  great 
leaders,  but  neither  of  them  could  be  made  to 
see  that  their  fight  was  reaching  its  very  heart's 
blood.  Each  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  the 
great  and  acknowledged  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  party  entitled  him  to  call  upon  it  to 
crush  out  his  enemy.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
of  them  knew  himself  in  this  controversy,  for 
each  had  come  to  believe  that  the  surrender 
of  the  other  was  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  Republican  supremacy. 

I  first  heard  of  the  purpose  to  call  Mr.  Blaine 
to  the  premiership  from  Mr.  Blaine  himself  who, 
taking  me  into  his  confidence,  told  me  that  it 
had  been  offered  him,  and  proceeded  to  sound 
me  upon  the  advisability  of  his  acceptance. 
'J'his  information  produced  a  shiver.  Mr.  Blaine 
never  had  a  warmer  friend  than  I  had  been  from 
the  day  he  entered  Congress,  nor  Mr.  Conkling 
one  more  true  to  him;  but  I  had  never  felt 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  a  controversy  between  these  two  friends  of 
mine,  which  I  had  seen  begin  in  emjity  trifles 
and  grow  by  perpetual  feeding  till  it  had  come 
to  be  a  menace,  and  therefore  I  had  refused 
many  opportunities  proffered  on  both  sides  to 
listen  to  or  aid  in  redressing  grievances  that 
had  arisen  out  of  it.  I  could  not,  however, 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  direct  tendency  and  prob- 
able fatal  consequences  of  its  presence.  I  early 
saw  that  it  must  be  buried,  or  it  would  itself 
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bur\-  not  only  these  two  men.  but  also  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  they  belonged.  I  warned 
Mr.  Blaine  that  if  he  entered  the  cabinet  with 
the  intent  or  hope  of  circumventing  his  rival,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  him  and  to  the  administration 
of  Garfield,  and  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the 
peace  if  he  took  the  office.  He  replied  with 
frankness  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  entire 
sincerity  that  it  would  be  his  purpose  if  he  ac- 
cepted ofiice  to  ignore  all  past  differences,  and 
so  to  deport  himself  in  it  as  to  force  reconcilia- 
tion. He  said  also  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
me,  even  if  the  effect  should  prove  otherwise, 
that  he  should  for  that  reason  be  debarred  from 
the  great  opportunity,  for  which  he  felt  himself 
quahfied,  to  administer  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
broad  and  grand  scale  he  did  afterward  under- 
take, but  was  not  permitted  to  perfect.  I  fore- 
saw the  rocks  all  too  plainly,  and  advised  him 
to  remain  in  the  Senate.  But  he  determined 
otherwise,  and  accepted  the  position. 

After  the  report  got  abroad  and  before  the 
official  announcement,  and  while  a  change 
of  policy  was  still  possible,  nothing  was  done 
to  smooth  the  way  for  this  important  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  bitterness  of  speech 
on  both  sides  had  free  course,  and  the  clans, 
ready  for  the  fray,  began  to  take  their  places 
under  their  respective  leaders  before  Inau- 
guration Day.  Conkling  refilTsed  to  consider 
the  proposed  appointment  of  Blaine  as  other 
than  a  premeditated  attempt  to  humiliate  him, 
and  those  who  had  been  with  him  in  past 
controversies  readily  accepted  his  interpre- 
tation of  it.  Garfield,  of  whose  great  brain- 
power political  sagacity  formed  no  part,  could 
not  be  made  to  see  in  the  opposition  any- 
thing but  an  attempt  by  dictation  to  trench 
upon  his  constitutional  prerogatives  in  the 
free  choice  of  his  own  councilors ;  and  all 
"  Blaine  men  "  agreed  with  him.  All  was  made 
worse,  and  the  opposition  was  both  intensi- 
fied and  confirmed  in  its  behef,  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  cabinet  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  New  York,  not  only  without 
consultation  with  the  Senator,  but  against  his 
earnest  recommendation  of  another.  The  ad- 
ministration was  thus  organized,  not  only  with- 
out recognition  of  the  Conkling  "  wing,"  but 
over  it,  and,  as  he  and  his  friends  insisted,  in 
defiance  of  him.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
to  argue  the  fjuestion  whether  there  might  not 
have  been  right  as  well  as  wrong  on  both  sides, 
nor  on  which  was  the  preponderance.  1  am 
only  putting  on  paper  what  I  saw  and  heard 
(and,  I  might  as  well  admit,  j^art  of  which  I 
was),  and  what  I  knew,  of  the  [>oiitical  blind- 
ness which  seemed  to  come  over  all  who  had 
to  do  with  this  affair. 

After  the  inauguration  and  the  selection  of 


the  leading  places  in  the  cabinet  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  indicated,  the  Senator  made  one 
more  attempt  to  regain  that  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  especially  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  office  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
which  he  and  his  following  claimed  that  he 
was  entitled.  It  was  his  claim  that  such  ap- 
pointments should  not  only  be  exclusively 
from  among  liis  friends  and  those  who  were  witli 
him  in  the  late  movement  to  renominate  Grant, 
but  that  he  should  have  the  naming  of  them. 
To  this  President  Garfield  would  not  submit. 
Politically  he  considered  himself  under  obli- 
gation equally  to  those  who  under  the  lead 
of  Robertson  had  made  his  nomination  possi- 
ble, and  to  Conkling  and  his  following  for  the 
great  service  they  had  rendered  in  making  his 
election  sure.  In  short,  he  believed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  lines  of  divi- 
sion upon  which  Mr.  Conkling  insisted,  and 
furthermore  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  make 
the  selections  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  position  he  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  to  those  who 
were  on  the  ground  and  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  this  progressive  fight,  that  in 
the  selection  of  appointees  afterward  made, 
on  Avhich  the  administration  foundered,  the 
Secretary  had  no  part.  Frequent  interviews  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Conkling  before 
the  nominations  were  finally  made  failed  to 
move  either  from  the  position  he  had  taken. 
Mr.  Conkling  would  listen  to  no  name  having 
any  connection  with  the  faction  led  by  Robert- 
son in  the  ante-  election  struggle,  and  insisted 
upon  naming  the  men,  according  to  a  usage 
then  prevalent.  The  President  declared  his 
determination  to  treat  all  political  friends  in 
New  York  alike,  but  indicated  his  wiUingness, 
so  far  as  the  public  good  would  in  his  opin- 
ion permit,  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Conkling  in  the  selection  between  individuals. 
But  Mr.  Conkling  would  listen  to  nothing 
short  of  the  adoption  by  the  administration  of 
the  warfare  of  extermination  which  he  was  wag- 
ing in  New  York ;  and  there  they  parted  com- 
pany, and  thereafter  during  the  life  of  Garfield 
the  New  York  senator  had  no  further  inter- 
course with  the  White  House.  It  did  not 
matter  that  when  the  New  York  appointments 
were  made,  to  Mr.  Morton,  the  warm  friend  of 
Mr.  Conkling,  whom  he  had  presented  for  the 
Treasury  portfolio,  was  given  the  second  dip- 
lomatic office, —  that  of  minister  to  France, — 
so  long  as  Robertson,  like  Mordecai,  sat  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  Fven  Morton  lost  much 
of  the  friendship  of  Conkling  by  accepting  the 
office  thus  offered  to  him. 

A  declaration  of  war,  if  not  as  formal  and 
high-sounding,  yet  as  positive  and  as  unrelent- 
ing as  ever  opened  actual  hostilities  between 
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belligerent  nations,  followed  immediately  upon 
the  sending  of  the  New  York  nominations  to  the 
Senate.  A  little  preliminary  skirmishing  formed 
a  prelude  to  the  more  serious  trial  of  strength. 
Friends  identified  with  each  side,  and  those  who 
were  friends  of  both,  took  the  matter  up,  and 
strove  for  peace.  Both  sides  desired  peace,  but 
on  their  own  terms  or  not  at  all.  Each  was  con- 
fident that  it  could  win  in  the  fight  —  Ciarfield 
with  the  power  of  a  four  years'  administration 
before  him,  and  Conkling  through  his  inilu- 
ence  with  the  Senate  and  with  the  Republican 
party  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the 
controversy  that  the  Committee  of  Concilia- 
tion already  alluded  to  came  into  being.  Five 
persons,  representing  as  well  as  could  be  all  sides 
ofthis  controversy,  were  requested  to  act  as  that 
committee;  and  at  the  suggestion,  I  believe, 
of  the  Senator  himself  I  acted  as  its  chairman. 
Mr.  Conkling  appeared  before  that  committee 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  party  grievances  he 
represented,  and  was  heard  in  one  of  the  com- 
mittee-rooms of  the  Senate  at  great  length  in 
recounting  wrongs,  and  insisting  upon  the  dras- 
tic remedy  of  extermination  of  the  hostile  Mic- 
tion in  New  York  as  the  only  cure.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  surpassed  himself  in  all  those  elements 
of  oratorical  ])ower  for  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished. I  had  heard  him  in  all  his  great  eftbrts 
from  the  day  he  entered  Congress,  more  than 
twenty  years  before,  but  I  had  never  heard  any- 
thing which  equaled  this  eftbrt  for  tiights  of  ora- 
torical powder  —  genuine  eloquence,  bitter  de- 
nunciation, ridicule  of  the  despised  faction  in 
New  York,  and  contempt  for  its  leader.  He 
continued  for  two  hours  and  a  half  to  play  with 
consummate  skill  upon  all  the  strings  known 
to  the  orator,  and  through  all  the  notes,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  which  the  great  masters 
command,  and  concluded  in  a  lofty  apostrophe 
to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  his  own  devotion  to  its  highest  wel- 
fare. "  And,"  said  he, "  I  trust  that  the  exigency 
may  never  arise  when  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  self-respect  and  personal  honor 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  temporary  discomfiture 
of  that  party  on  the  other ;  but  if  that  dme  shall 
ever  come,  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  the  choice,  and 
I  now  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  those 
Avhomitmostconcerns,  that  Ihavein  my  pocket 
an  autograph  letter  ofthis  President  who  is  now 
for  the  time  being  its  official  head,  which  I  pray 
God  I  may  never  be  compelled  in  self-defense 
to  makepul)lic;  but  if  that  time  shall  ever  come, 
I  declare  to  you,  his  friends,  he  will  bite  the 
dust." 

This  closed  the  interview,  and  the  committee 
was  left  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  pro- 
duced not  alone  by  the  remarkable  charac- 
ter of  the  entire  speech,  but  especially  by  the 


concluding  sentences,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  held  the  life  of  the  administration  in  his 
hand,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  take  it  if  frus- 
trated in  his  purposes  in  regard  to  New  York 
politics.  It  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  possession  ofthis  letter,  or  at  least  to  learn 
the  contents  of  a  missive  thus  held  over  the 
head  of  the  President.  A  time  had  been  fixed 
to  hear  the  President's  side  of  the  controvers}-, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  in  some  way, 
without  violating  the  confidences  of  the  con- 
ference with  Conkling,  if  there  were  any  such, 
ascertain  from  the  President  himself  the  nature 
of  this  mysterious  document.  I  accordingly 
went  to  the  White  House  for  that  purpose  a 
half  hour  in  advance  of  the  committee,  and, 
without  disclosing  our  interview  with  the  Sena- 
tor, sought  to  ascertain  whether  the  President 
was  aware  of  such  a  use  of  any  such  letter.  Al- 
most my  first  inquiry  brought  out  this  response : 
"  Oh,  you  allude  to  a  letter  Conkling  is  saying 
that  he  has  of  mine,  and  which  he  represents 
to  be  a  pretty  bad  one.  I  know  what  it  is,  and 
have  a  copy  of  it."  He  treated  the  whole  matter 
lightly  and  as  of  no  consequence;  and  remark- 
ing that  he  had  heard  of  this  before,  took  the 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me. 
Upon  perusing  it,  I  discovered  that  it  was  one 
of  those  indiscreet  epistles,  like  the  JayHubbell 
letters,  which  he  had  written  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  aiding  the  eftbrts  to  collect 
from  clerks  and  other  government  ofticials  sub- 
scriptions to  campaign  expenses.  Although  by 
no  means  a  good  letter,  I  was  satisfied  that  its 
chief  harm  to  Garfield  at  that  late  date  lay  in 
the  ability  to  create  a  mystery  about  its  contents 
by  keeping  them  from  the  public  eye  while  still 
talking  about  it.  I  therefore  advised  its  imme- 
diate publication,  thereby  doing  away  as  early 
as  possible  with  any  bad  impression  which  the 
scene  before  the  committee  might  make  when 
it  came  to  be  known,  as  it  was  sure  to  be —  if 
indeed  that  had  not  been  its  design.  I  urged 
that  he  should  not  permit  it  to  be  held  over  his 
head  as  a  menace  for  a  single  moment,  and  that 
whatever  harm  was  possible  from  its  publica- 
tion would  be  less  if  it  came  from  his  friends 
])romptly  than  if  it  waited  on  the  opportunity  of 
his  enemies,  after  they  had  made  whatever  could 
be  made  by  withholding  its  contents.  I  urged 
him  to  let  me  take  it  to  the  Associated  Press  that 
very  night.  As  he  was  about  to  hand  it  to  me 
for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Blaine  entered  the  room. 
The  President,  turning  to  him,  remarked : 
"  Here,  Blaine,  is  where  I  have  been  slo]»])ing 
over  again.  Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  my  letters 
which  Conkling  has  got  hold  of  and  is  threat- 
ening to  use  against  me.  Dawes  advises  me  to 
let  the  .Associated  Press  have  it  to-night,  and 
forestall  him."  Blaine  read  the  letter,  and  shook, 
his  head,  advising  strongly  against  its  publica- 
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tion.  And  so  the  letter  never  saw  the  Ught  un- 
til such  time  as  Mr.  Conkling  thought  most  op- 
portune for  his  purjtose.  l^ut  he  had  waited 
too  long,  and  its  etiect  had  been  discounted 
before  he  used  it. 

The  committee,  arriving  according  to  ap- 
pointment, tlien  proceeded  to  hear  from  the 
President,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  much  of  wliich  lias 
been  already  outlined.  He  stated  his  position 
to  be  that  he  could  not  ignore,  much  less  ta- 
boo, either  of  the  parties  to  this  quarrel  in  New 
York,  and  for  him  to  do  so  would  be  base  in- 
gratitude anil  the  worst  of  j)olitics.  The  one 
of  them  had  been  a  potent  foctor  in  his  nom- 
ination in  spite  of  the  other;  while  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  canvass  had  caused  the  scale 
of  popular  favor  to  turn  securely  to  his  side. 
Both  had  the  right  to  say  that  their  claim  to 
recognition  could  not  be  gainsaid  in  that  fo- 
rum where  party  fidelity  and  party  service  are 
the  test.  Equall\-  clear  was  it  to  him  that  sound 
politics  required  him  to  take  no  share  in  party 
divisions  which  involved  no  political  principle. 
He  then  recounted  the  pains  he  had  taken  in 
his  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case 
in  hand,  and  his  failure  to  enlist  cooperation; 
and  said  that,  though  compelled  to  take  the 
course  he  had  pursued  unaided  by  those  from 
whom  he  had  hoped  for  assistance,  he  had  been 
guided  in  it  strictly  by  the  principles  here  in- 
dicated. And  to  this  course  he  must  adhere. 
Thus  nothing  came  of  this  effort  at  adjustment. 

I  had  one  more  interview  with  Mr.  Conkling 
after  this,  and  before  his  resignation  and  his 
appeal  from  a  Republican  administration  in 
Washington  to  the  Republicans  in  New  York. 
It  was  of  his  own  seeking,  and  occurred  only 
the  Saturday  afternoon  before  the  resignation 
was  made  public.  He  hailed  me  from  a  car- 
riage as  I  was  turning  a  comer  on  the  sidewalk, 
and,  leaving  his  carriage,  came  to  where  I  was 
standing  "for  a  few  minutes'  talk."  This  inter- 
view on  the  corner  of  the  street  lasted  nearly 
an  hour.  Doth  of  us  became  very  earnest, 
though  with  entire  good  feeling,  he  in  re- 
hearsing his  grievances,  and  presenting  them 
in  new  dress,  and  I  in  an  attempt  to  jjoint  out 
to  him  a  way  not  only  of  settlement  but  of 
triumph  over  his  enemies — a  view  I  thought 
most  likely  to  j^revail  with  him.  I  said  to  him : 
"Suppose  all  you  say  is  true," — I  always  be- 
lieved that  more  was  his  due  than  he  had  credit 
for, —  "nevertheless  this  is  your  o|)portunity,by 
a  stroke  of  magnanimity,  to  win  a  victory  over 
those  who  are  thus  arrayed  against  you.  Go 
into  the  Senate  on  Monday  morning,  and  pre- 
sent your  indictment,  if  you  choo.sc  —  as  .strong 


a  case  as  facts  will  permit,  the  stronger  the 
better  for  the  conclusion.  And  let  that  conclu- 
sion be  a  declaration  to  the  Senate  and  the 
country  that  there  is  something  higher  in  the 
mission  of  the  Republican  party  than  the  re- 
dress of  personal  grievances;  that  the  cause 
must  not  be  jeopardized  by  dissension,  nor  any 
one  relieved  from  duty  at  his  post,  however 
grievous  the  wrongs  and  injustice  he  has  en- 
countered in  its  discharge :  and  then  call  on  all 
friends  and  foes  alike  to  put  the  past  behind 
them,  and  close  up  the  ranks  with  their  faces 
to  the  future."  I  assured  him  of  my  belief  that 
such  a  speech  on  Monday  morning,  made  in 
sincerity  and  with  his  power,  would  send  a 
thrill  of  joy  through  every  Repubhcan  heart  in 
the  country,  and  that  he  would  be  hailed  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  party  from  the  perils  which 
threatened  its  integrity.  Such  a  course,  I 
ventured  to  say,  would,  I  believed,  put  him 
at  once  in  popular  favor  a  hundred  miles 
ahead  of  those  who  were  wronging  him,  and 
would  lift  the  party  out  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  it. 

He  turned  upon  me  with  a  discouraged  and 
disgusted  look,  remarking :  "Your  medicine, 
Dawes, is  much  easier  to  prescribe  than  to  take. 
Suppose  I  should  say  to  you, '  Go  home  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
peace  embrace  Ben  Butler.'  Why,  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  in  New 
York  in  condemnation  of  these  men.  If  I  should 
take  the  course  you  ■suggest,  I  should  myself 
go  under,  and  should  be  burned  in  effigy  from 
Buffalo  to  Montauk  Point,  and  could  not  be 
elected  a  delegate  to  a  county  convention  in 
Oneida  County." 

And  so  we  parted.  On  Monday  he  resigned, 
and  appealed  for  indorsement  to  the  Republi- 
can legislature  of  New  York,  then  in  session. 
They  decided  against  him,  and  he  went  into 
retirement.  But  the  struggle  rent  the  party  in 
twain,  and  the  wounds  have  never  healed.  To 
it  more  than  all  else  may  be  traced  the  present 
condition  of  Repul)lican  politics  in  New  York. 
Bitterness  and  hate,  born  of  tliis  strife,  outlived 
the  actors  themselves.  Disappointed  office- 
seekers  turned  in  wrath  upon  the  appointing 
power.  In  two  short  months  from  the  retire- 
ment of  Conkling,  the  President  himself  was 
shot  by  the  madman  Guiteau,  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  in  some  way  his  own  failure  to 
get  office  grew  out  of  this  unfortunate  and 
fatal  (|uarre]. 

And,  as  if  to  make  a  dramatic  climax,  it  is 
said,  with  how  much  truth  I  do  not  know,  that 
Mr.  Conkling  did  afterward  actually  fail  of  an 
election  to  an  Oneida  County  convention. 


Henry  L.  Dawes. 
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the  followers  of  'Amr.  Every  temple,  every  We  there  found  many  ruins  of  monuments  il- 
pyramid,  every  tomb  in  Lower  and  Middle  lustrative  of  Hgyptian  architecture.  We  remarked 
Egypt,  became  at  that  time  a  qiiarrv  for  the  among  other  objects  a  fragment  of  cornice  in  a  mass- 
architects  of  palaces,  fortresses,  and  mosques,  iy^^^^y''-^,^"^^^"  sculptures  in  good  preservation. 
T-  ^  1  -1  ]•  _  1  „  r  I  1  1  1  nis  Imock,  which  measures  about  eight  feet  ni  lenijth 
Limestone  buildmfrs  were  demolished,  and  j  •  •  1  •  1  ,  •  <•  i  1  i  11 
.  ,  .,  ,.  *=  1  1  r  1  ,  r  anJ  SIX  in  height,  is  of  a  very  hard,  brown-colored 
gramte  buildmgs  were  wrecked  for  the  sake  of  ^^^^^^^  -n^,  ^o,k  is  highly  finished,  and  it  is  cov- 
their  limestone  foundations.  At  Bubastis,  as  ^red  with  hieroglyphs.  .  .  .  Enormous  masses 
at  Tanis,  pavements  and  foundation  courses  of  granite,  almost  ail  broken,  are  piled  up  in  an 
were  systematically  (juarried  out;  and,  as  a  extraordinary  way. 
necessary  consequence,  the  superstructure  came 

down  en  i/iasse.  It  is  exident  from  these  words  that  a  con- 

From  the  time  of  El-Makrizi  to  the  advent  siderable  part  of  the  ruins  was  yet  above  ground 

of  the  French  commission  in  1798  the  history  ninety  years  ago,  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 

of  Bubastis  is  again  a  blank  ;  but  with  the  brief  those  "  masses  of  granite "'  which  .so  impressed 

report  of  M.  ALilus  on  "  Thai  Bastah,"  in  the  the  French  savant  must  have  disappeared  since 

first  volume  of  the  "  Memoires  sur  I'Egypte,"  it  his  time.    Following  Malus  at  a  distance  of 

emerges  for  a  moment  from  oblivion.  Referring  some  sixty  years  came  Mariette.    By  a  strange 

to  the  dividing  point  of  the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic  oversight,  he  missed  the  axis  of  the  temple, 

arms  of  the  Nile,  he  says  that  from  thence  he  sinking  his  pits  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 

first  saw  the  mounds  of  "  Thai  Bastah,"  which  instead  of  from  west  to  east.    Missing  the  axis, 

he  estimates  as  distant  seven  leagues  from  the  he  missed   the  great  discovery  .so  fortunately 

Nile  and  half  a  league  from  the  canal :  achieved  thirty  years  later  by  M.  Naville. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
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^HY  word,  O  Lord,  for  evermore  is  true : 
The  deep  without  calls  to  the  deep  within. 
Here  on  the  sunlit  crags  I  lie  at  ease, 
Whence  I  behold  an  endless  vast  without, 
And  dimly  know  a  deeper  vast  within. 
One  with  eternal  voice  of  pealing  sound, 
And  one  with  ceaseless  crying  of  the  soul. 
While  each  to  each  a  solemn  answer  gives. 
Hearken  !  My  soul,  be  still  and  understand ! 
Swept  by  swift  winds  and  drawn  by  secret  power, 
The  waters  break  in  music  on  the  shore, 
And  with  a  speechless  yet  a  meaning  \-oice. 
Not  to  be  heard  but  by  the  fortunate  ear 
Attuned  to  high  and  spiritual  sounds. 
These  waters  cry,  behold,  they  cry  aloud. 
Moaning  in  tender  sympathy  with  pain. 
Shouting  anon  with  fresh  and  childlike  glee, 
Or  murmuring  low  as  in  love's  fond  embrace, 
Or  like  the  prayers  of  saints  about  to  die, 
Then  thundering  the  warrior's  battle-shout ; 
The  market's  hum,  the  gold  of  eloquence, 
The  ever-wearying  wrangle  of  the  schools, 
And  the  vain  babble  of  the  idle  crowd. 
All  these  I  hear,  repeated  from  the  world, 
But  underneath  them  all,  in  deeper  strain, 
Binding  the  whole  in  smooth,  unbroken  rhythm, 
Is  one  low  marvelous  voice,  as  thunder  strong. 
Divinely  clear,  and  sweet  as  heavenly  bells. 
That  pauses  not,  nor  ever  changes  tone, 
But  speaks  unto  the  soul  for  evermore 
Its  one  eternal  prophecy  of  peace. 
That  wondrous  voice,  O  God !  is  surely  thine ; 
That  selfsame  voice,  Eternal  God  I  is  mine. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 49-50.  T.  T.  Miinger. 
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ABRAHAM     LINCOLN:    A    HISTORY/ 

THE    FOURTEENTH    OF   APRIL— THE    FATE    OF   THE   ASSASSINS 
—THE    MOURNING    PAGEANT. 

BY    JOHN    G.    NICOLAY    AND    JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES    TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

iHE  FOURTEENTH  OF  APRIL.  general  and  profound  thanksgiving.     Peace, 

so  strenuously  fought  for,  so  long  sought  and 

HE  14th  of  April  was  a  day  of  prayed  for,  with  prayers  uttered  and  unutter- 

deep    and    tranquil    happiness  able,  was  at  last  near  at  hand,  its  dawn  visible 

throughout  the   United   States,  on  the  reddening  hills.    The  sermons  all  day 

It  was  Good  Friday,  observed  were  full  of  gladness;  the  Misereres  turned  of 

by  a  jjortion  of  the  i>eoplc  as  an  themselves  to  Te  Deums.    The  country  from 

occa.sion  of  fasting  and  religious  morning  till  evening  was  filled  with  a  solemn 

meditation  ;  but  even  among  the  most  devout  joy ;   Init  the  date  was  not  to  lose  its  awful 

the  great  tidings  of  the  preceding  week  e.xerted  significance  in  the  calendar:  at  night  it  was 

their  joyous  influence,  and  changed  this  period  claimed  once  more,  and  forever,  by  a  world- 

of  traditional  mourning  into  an  occasion  of  wide  sorrow. 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  Jolin  Hay,  1886.     All  rij^'lits  reserved. 
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The  thanksgiving  of  the  nation  found  its 
principal  expression  at  Charleston  harbor.  A 
month  before,  when  Sherman  had  "  conciuered 
Charleston  by  turning  his  back  upon  it,"  the 
Government  resolved  that  the  Hag  of  the 
Union  should  receive  a  conspicuous  reparation 
on  the  spot  where  it  had  lirst  been  outraged. 
It  was  ordered  by  the  President  tliat  General 
Robert  Anderson  should,  at  the  hour  of  noon 
on  the  14th  day  of  April,  raise  and  plant  on  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Sumter  the  identical  Hag  lowered 
and  saluted  by  him  four  years  before.  In  the 
absence  of  General  Sherman  the  ceremonies 
were  in  the  charge  of  General  Gillmore.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  most  famous  of  the  anti- 
slavery  preachers  of  the  North,  was  selected 
to  deliver  an  oration.  The  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
news  of  which  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  eve 
of  the  ceremonies,  gave  a  more  transcendent 
importance  to  the  celebration,  which  became 
at  once  the  occasion  of  a  national  thanksgiving 
over  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  day 
fixed,  Charleston  was  filled  with  a  great  con- 
course of  distinguished  officers  and  citizens. 
Its  long-deserted  streets  were  crowded  with 
an  eager  multitude  and  gay  with  innumerable 
flags,  while  the  air  was  thrilled  from  an  early 
hour  with  patriotic  strains  from  the  many 
bands,  and  shaken  with  the  thunder  of  Dahl- 
gren's  fleet,  which  opened  the  day  by  firing 
from  every  vessel  a  national  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns.  By  eleven  o'clock  a  brilliant  gather- 
ing of  boats,  ships,  and  steamers  of  every  sort 
had  assembled  around  the  battered  ruin  of  the 
fort ;  the  whole  bay  seemed  covered  with  the 
vast  flotilla,  planted  with  a  forest  of  masts, 
whose  foliage  was  the  triumphant  banners  of 
the  nation.  The  same  chaplain  ^  who  had  of- 
ficiated at  the  raising  of  the  flag  over  Sumter, 
at  the  first  scene  of  the  war,  now  offered  a 
prayer ;  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  and  the  people 
read,  in  alternate  verses,  a  selection  of  psalms 
of  thanksgiving  and  victory,  beginning  with 
these  marvelous  words  which  have  preserved 
for  so  many  ages  the  very  pulse  and  throb  of 
the  joy  of  redemption  : 

When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream. 

Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and 
our  tongue  with  singing:  then  said  they  among  the 
heathen,  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  ;  whereof 
we  are  glad. 

Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams 
in  the  south. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  re.Tp  in  joy. 

Hethatgoeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

1  The  Rev.  Matthias  Harris. 

2  Gen.  E.  D.  Townsend,  afterwards  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A. 
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And  at  the  close,  before  the  Gloria,  the  peo- 
ple and  the  minister  read  all  together,  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  catch  the  inspiration  of 
the  hour : 

Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses:  but 
we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and  inthename 
of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  banners. 

General  Townsend  2  then  read  the  original 
dispatch  announcing  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and 
precisely  as  the  bells  of  the  ships  struck  the 
hour  of  noon.  General  Anderson,  with  his  own 
hands  seizing  the  halyards,  hoisted  to  its  place 
the  flag  which  he  had  seen  lowered  before  the 
opening  guns  of  rebellion.  As  the  starry  ban- 
ner floated  out  upon  the  breeze,  which  fresh- 
ened at  the  moment  as  if  to  embrace  it,  a 
storm  of  joyful  acclamation  burst  forth  from 
the  vast  assembly,  mingled  with  the  music  of 
hundreds  of  instruments,  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  and  the  full-throated  roar  of  great 
guns  from  the  Union  and  the  captured  rebel 
forts  ahke,  on  every  side  of  the  harbor,  thunder- 
ing their  harmonious  salute  to  the  restored 
banner.  General  Anderson  made  a  brief  and 
touching  speech,  the  people  sang  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  Mr.  Beecher  delivered  an 
address  in  his  best  and  gravest  manner,  filled 
with  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  unboastful  spirit 
of  nationahty ;  with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  to 
the  South,  prophesying  for  that  section  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  defeat  has  in  fact  brought 
her ;  a  speech  as  brave,  as  gentle,  and  as  mag- 
nanimous as  the  occasion  demanded.  In  con- 
cluding he  said,  and  we  quote  his  words,  as  they 
embodied  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  good  will 
on  this  last  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  : 

We  offer  to  the  President  of  these  United  States 
our  solemn  congratulations  that  God  has  sustained 
his  life  and  health  under  the  unparalleled  burdens 
and  sufferings  of  four  bloody  years,  and  permi;ted 
h'm  to  behold  this  auspicious  consummation  of  that 
national  unity  for  which  he  has  waited  with  so 
much  patience  and  fortitude,  and  for  which  he  has 
labored  with  such  disint.'rested  wisdom. 

At  sunset  another  national  salute  was  fired ; 
the  evening  was  given  up  to  social  festivities ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  visitors  were  en- 
tertained at  supper  by  General  Gillmore ;  a 
brilliant  show  of  fireworks  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  illuminated  the  bay  and  the  circle  of  now 
friendly  forts,  at  the  very  moment  when  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation  a  litde  group  of  conspira- 
tors were  preparing  the  blackest  crime  which 
sullies  the  record  of  the  centur)^ 

In  Washington  also  it  was  a  da)-,  not  of 
exultation,  but  of  deep  peace  and  thankfulness. 
It  was  the  fifth  day  after  the  surrender  of  Lee; 
the  first  effervescence  of  that  intoxicating  suc- 
cess had  passed   away.    The   President  had, 
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with  that  ever-present  sense  of  responsibihty 
which  distinguished  him,  given  his  thoughts 
instantly  to  the  momentous  question  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union  and  harmony  between 
the  lately  warring  sections.  He  had,  in  defi- 
ance of  precedent  and  even  of  his  own  habit, 
delivered  to  the  people  on  the  nth,  from  the 
windows  of  the  White  House,  his  well-consid- 
ered views  as  to  the  measures  demanded  by 
the  times.  His  whole  heart  was  now  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  "  binding  up  the  nation's 
wounds,"  of  doing  all  ^^•hich  might  "  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace."  Grant 
had  arrived  that  morning  in  Washington  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, where  he  met  the  Cabinet,  Friday  being 
their  regular  day  of  meeting.  He  expressed 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  news  from  Sherman, 
which  he  was  expecting  hourly.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  him  in  that  singular  vein  of 
poetic  mysticism  which,  though  constantly 
held  in  check  by  his  strong  common  sense, 
formed  a  remarkable  element  in  his  character. 
He  assured  Grant  that  the  news  would  come 
soon  and  come  favorably,  for  he  had  last 
night  had  his  usual  dream  which 'preceded 
great  events.  He  seemed  to  be,  he  said,  in  a 
singular  and  indescribable  vessel,  but  always 
the  same,  moving  -vnth  great  rapidity  towards 
a  dark  and  indefinite  shore ;  he  had  had  this 
dream  before  Antietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettys- 
burg, and  Vicksburg.  The  Cabinet  were  greatly 
impressed  by  this  story ;  but  Grant,  the  most 
matter-of-fact  of  created  beings,  made  the 
characteristic  response  that  "  Murfreesboro' 
was  no  victor}',  and  had  no  important  results." 
The  President  did  not  argue  this  point  with 
him,  but  repeated  that  Sherman  would  beat 
or  had  beaten  Johnston;  that  his  dream  must 
relate  to  that,  as  he  knew  of  no  other  impor- 
tant event  which  was  likely  at  present  to  occur.i 
The  subject  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet  on  that  last  day  of  Lin- 
coln's firm  and  tolerant  rule  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Welles. 
They  were  written  out,  it  is  true,  seven  years 
afterwards,  at  a  time  when  Grant  was  Presi- 
dent, seeking  reelection,  and  when  Mr.  Welles 
had  followed  Andrew  Johnson  into  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  Democratic  party.  Making  what- 
ever allowance  is  due  for  the  changed  environ- 
ment of  the  writer,  we  still  find  his  account ^ 
of  the  day's  conversadon  candid  and  trust- 
worthy.   The  subject  of  trade  between  the 

1  This  story  is  told  by  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles  in  an 
article  print'.d  in  "The  Galaxy"  for  April,  1872.  It  was 
frequently  told  by  Charles  Dickens  with  characteristic 
amplifications.    See  also  "The  Life  of  George  Kliot." 

2  "The  Galaxy,"  April,  1872. 

3  Welles,  in  "  The  Galaxy." 

*  Near  the  close  of  the  war  his  old  friend,  Joseph 
Gillespie,  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 


States  was  the  first  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Stanton  wished  it  to  be 
carried  on  under  somewhat  strict  military 
supervision;  Mr.  Welles  was  in  favor  of  a 
more  liberal  system ;  Mr.  McCulloch,  new  to 
the  Treasury,  and  embarrassed  by  his  grave 
responsibilities,  favored  the  abolition  of  the 
Treasury  agencies,  and  above  all  desired  a 
definite  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Government.  The  President,  seeing  that  in 
this  divergence  of  views  among  men  equally 
able  and  honest  there  lay  the  best  chance  of  a. 
judicious  arrangement,  appointed  the  three  Sec- 
retaries as  a  commission  with  plenary  power  to 
examine  the  whole  subject,  announcing  himself 
as  content  in  advance  with  their  conclusions. 
The  great  subject  of  the  reestablishment  of 
civil  government  in  the  Southern  States  was 
then  taken  up.  Mr.  Stanton  had,  a  few  days 
before,  drawn  up  a  project  for  an  executive 
ordinance  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  legal  processes  in  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion.  The  President,  using 
this  sketch  as  his  text,  not  adopting  it  as  a 
whole,  but  saying  that  it  was  substantially  the  . 
result  of  frequent  discussions  in  the  Cabinet,  | 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  question  of  recon-  ' 
struction,  than  which  none  more  important 
could  ever  engage  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  providential,  he  thought,  that 
this  matter  should  have  arisen  at  a  time  when 
it  could  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  Executive 
was  concerned,  without  interference  by  Con- 
gress. If  they  were  wise  and  discreet,  they 
should  reanimate  the  States  and  get  their 
governments  in  successful  operation,  with 
order  prevailing  and  the  Union  reestablished, 
before  Congress  came  together  in  December. 
The  President  felt  so  kindly  towards  the 
South,  he  was  so  sure  of  the  Cabinet  under 
his  guidance,  that  he  was  anxious  to  close  the 
period  of  strife  without  overmuch  discussion. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  blood,  or  any  vindictiveness  of 
punishment.  He  ga^■e  plain  notice  that  morn- 
ing that  he  would  have  none  of  it.  "  No  one 
need  expect  he  would  take  any  part  in  hang- 
ing or  killing  these  men,  even  the  worst  of 
them.^  Frighten  them  out  of  the  country, 
open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them 
off,"  said  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  as  if  scar- 
ing sheep.  "  Enough  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  we  must  extinguish  our  resentments  if 
we  expect  harmony  and  union." "^    He  depre- 

rebels.  He  answered,  after  referring  to  the  vehement 
demand  prevalent  in  certain  quarters  for  exemplary 
punishment,  by  quoting  the  words  of  David  to  his 
nephews,  who  were  asking  for  vengeance  on  Shimei 
because  "he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed":  "What 
have  T  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zcruiah,  that  ye 
should  this  day  be  adversaries  unto  me  ?  Shall  there 
any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  in  Israel  ?  " 
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cated  the  disposition  he  had  seen  in  some 
quarters  to  hector  and  dictate  to  the  people 
of  the  South,  who  were  trying  to  right  them- 
selves. He  regretted  that  suftrage,  under 
proper  arrangement,  had  not  been  given  to 
negroes  in  Louisiana,  but  he  held  that  their 
constitution  was  in  the  main  a  good  one. 
He  was  averse  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
powers  by  the  Executive  or  by  Congress. 
Congress  had  the  undoubted  right  to  receive 
or  reject  members;  the  Executive  had  no 
control  in  this ;  but  the  Executive  could  do 
very  much  to  restore  order  in  the  States,  and 
their  practical  relations  with  the  Government, 
before  Congress  came  together. 

Mr.  Stanton  then  read  his  plan  for  the  tem- 
porary military  government  of  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  for  this 
purpose  were  combined  in  one  department. 
This  gave  rise  at  once  to  extended  discussion, 
Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Dennison  opposing  the 
scheme  of  uniting  two  States  under  one  gov- 
ernment. The  President  closed  the  session  by 
saying  the  same  objection  had  occurred  to  him, 
and  by  directing  Mr.  Stanton  to  revise  the 
document  and  report  separate  plans  for  the 
government  of  the  two  States.  He  did  not 
wish  the  autonomy  nor  the  individuality  of  the 
States  destroyed.  He  commended  the  whole 
subject  to  the  most  earnest  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Cabinet;  it  was  to  be  resumed 
on  the  following  Tuesday ;  it  was,  he  said,  the 
great  question  pending — they  must  now  begin 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

These  were  the  last  words  that  Lincoln  spoke 
to  his  Cabinet.  They  dispersed  with  these  words 
of  clemency  and  good-will  in  their  ears,  never 
again  to  meet  under  his  wise  and  benignant 
chairmanship.  He  had  told  them  that  morn- 
ing a  strange  story,  which  made  some  demand 
upon  their  faith,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  next  to  come  together  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  wildest  fancy.  The 
day  was  one  of  unusual  enjoyment  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  His  son  Robert  had  returned  from 
the  field  with  General  Grant,  and  the  President 
spent  an  hour  with  the  young  soldier  in 
dehghted  conversation  over  the  campaign. 
He  denied  himself  generally  to  the  throng  of 
visitors,  admitting  only  a  few  friends. 

Schuyler  Colfax,  who  was  contemplating  a 
visit  overland  to  the  Pacific,  came  to  ask 
whether  the  President  would  probably  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Lincoln  assured  him  that  he  had  no  such 
intention,  and  gave  him  a  verbal  message  to 


the  mining  population  of  Colorado  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  concerning 
the  part  they  were  to  take  in  the  great  con- 
quests of  peace  which  were  coming.  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  for  a  long  drive  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  His  mood,  as  it  had  been  all  day, 
was  singularly  happy  and  tender.  He  talked 
much  of  the  past  and  the  future ;  after  four 
years  of  trouble  and  tumult  he  looked  forward 
to  four  years  of  comparative  quiet  and  normal 
work ;  after  that  he  expected  to  go  back  to 
Illinois  and  practice  law  again.  He  was  never 
simpler  or  gentler  than  on  this  day  of  unpre- 
cedented triumph;  his  heart  overflowed  with 
sentiments  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  which  took 
the  shape  usual  to  generous  natures,  of  love 
and  kindness  to  all  men. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  Presidency 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  constantly  subject  to 
the  threats  of  his  enemies  and  the  warnings 
of  his  friends.  The  threats  came  in  every  form ; 
his  mail  was  infested  with  brutal  and  vulgar 
menace,  mostly  anonymous,  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  vile  and  cowardly  minds.  The 
warnings  jvere  not  less  numerous ;  the  vapor- 
ings  of  village  buUies,  the  extravagances  of 
excited  secessionist  poHticians,  even  the  droll- 
ing of  practical  jokers,  were  faithfully  reported 
to  him  by  zealous  or  nervous  friends.  Most  of 
these  communications  received  no  notice.  In 
cases  where  there  seemed  a  ground  for  inquiry 
it  was  made,  as  carefully  as  possible,  by  the 
President's  private  secretary  and  by  the  War 
Department,  but  always  without  substantial  re- 
sult. Warnings  that  appeared  to  be  most  defi- 
nite, when  they  came  to  be  examined  proved 
too  vague  and  confused  for  further  attention. 
The  President  was  too  inteUigent  not  to  know 
he  was  in  some  danger.  Madmen  frequently 
made  their  way  to  the  very  door  of  the  Execu- 
tive oftices  and  sometimes  into  Mr.  Lincoln's 
presence.^  He  had  himself  so  sane  a  mind, 
and  a  heart  so  kindly  even  to  his  enemies,  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  believe  in  a  political  ha- 
tred so  deadly  as  to  lead  to  murder.  He  would 
sometimes  laughingly  say,  '*  Our  friends  on  the 
other  side  would  make  nothing  by  exchanging 
me  for  HamHn,"  the  Vice-President  having 
the  reputation  of  more  radical  views  than  his 
chief 

He  knew  indeed  that  incitements  to  murder 
him  were  not  uncommon  in  the  South.  An  ad- 
vertisement had  appeared  in  a  paper  of  Selma, 
Alabama,  in  December,  1864,  opening  a  sub- 
scription for  funds  to  effect  the  assassination 
of  I.incoln,  Seward,  and  Johnson  before  the 


1  All  Presidents  receive  the  visits  of  persons  more  or  "Send  in  tlie  sane  one,"  said  tlie  President.  A  grave- 
less  demented.  Mr.  Hayes,  when  about  to  retire  one  looking  man  was  introduced,  who  announced  himself 
day  from  his  working-room,  asked  his  messenger  if  as  the  emperor  of  the  world.  The  President  rang  the 
there  was  any  one  waiting  to  see  him.  "Only  two,"  bell,  and  told  the  messenger  if  that  was  his  idea  of 
the  attendant  replied,  "and  one  of  them  is  crazy."  sanity  to  send  in  the  maniac. 
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inauguration.^  There  was  more  of  this  mur- 
derous spirit  abroad  than  was  suspected.  A 
letter  was  found  in  the  Confederate  Archives - 
from  one  Lieutenant  Alston,  who  v>rote  to 
Jefterson  Davis  immediately  after  Lincoln's 
reelection  offering  to  "rid  his  country  of  some 
of  her  deadliest  enemies  by  striking  at  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  those  who  seek  to  enchain  her 
in  slavery."  This  shameless  proposal  was  re- 
ferred, by  Mr.  Davis's  direction,  to  the  Secre- 
tar)-  of  War :  and  by  Judge  Campbell,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  ^^■ar,  was  sent  to  the  Confederate 
Adjutant-General  indorsed  "  for  attention." 
We  can  readily  imagine  what  reception  an 
officer  would  have  met  with  who  should  have 
laid  before  Mr.  Lincoln  a  scheme  to  assassinate 
Jefferson  Davis.  It  was  the  uprightness  and 
the  kindhness  of  his  own  heart  that  made  him 
slow  to  believe  that  any  such  ignoble  inry  could 
find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  right 
minds.  Although  he  freely  discussed  with  the 
officials  about  him  the  possibilities  of  danger,  he 
always  considered  them  remote,  as  is  the  habit 
of  men  constitutionally  brave,  and  positively 
refused  to  torment  himself  A\nth  precautions  for 
his  own  safety.  He  would  sum  the  matter  up 
by  saying  that  both  friends  and  strangers  must 
have  daily  access  to  him  in  all  manner  of  ways 
and  places;  his  life  was  therefore  in  reach  of 
any  one,  sane  or  mad,  who  was  ready  to  mur- 
der and  be  hanged  for  it;  that  he  could  not 
possibly  guard  against  all  danger  unless  he 
were  to  shut  himself  up  in  an  iron  box,  in 
which  condition  he  could  scarcely  perform  the 
duties  of  a  President ;  by  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer he  could  die  only  once;  to  go  continually 
in  fear  would  be  to  die  over  and  over.  He 
therefore  went  in  and  out  before  the  people, 
always  unarmed,  generally  unattended.  He 
would  receive  hundreds  of  visitors  in  a  day, 
his  breast  bare  to  pistol  or  knife.  He  would 
walk  at  midnight,  with  a  single  secretary  or 
alone,  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the 
War  Department,  and  back.  He  would  ride 
through  the  lonely  roads  of  an  uninhabited 
suburb  from  the  White  House  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  return  to 
his  work  in  the  morning  before  the  town  was 
astir.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  when,  late  in 
the  war,  it  was  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
guard  stationed  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
that  a  squad  of  cavalry  must  accompany  him 
on  his  daily  ride — but  he  was  always  reason- 
able and  yielded  to  the  best  judgment  of  others. 
Four  years  of  threats  and  boastings,  of 
alarms  that  were  not  founded,  and  of  plots 

1  Pilman,  Conspiracy  Trial,  p.  51. 

2  \\n'\.,  p.  52.  »  541  H  .Street, 
♦  t'itman,  p.  45. 

"  He  was  seized  and  held  l^ack  hy  John  W.  West- 
fall,  of  the  Capitol  Police. 


that  came  to  nothing,  thus  passed  away ;  but 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  triumph  of  the 
nation  over  the  long  insurrection  seemed  as- 
sured, and  a  feeling  of  peace  and  security  was 
diffused  over  the  country,  one  of  the  conspir- 
acies, not  seemingly  more  important  than  the 
many  abortive  ones,  ripened  in  the  sudden 
heat  of  hatred  and  despair.  A  little  band  of 
malignant  secessionists,  consisting  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  of  a  famous  family  of 
players,  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne,  a  disbanded 
rebel  soldier  from  Florida,  George  Atzerodt, 
formerly  a  coachmaker,  but  more  recently  a  spy 
and  blockade  runner  of  the  Potomac,  David 
E.  Herold,  a  young  druggist's  clerk,  Samuel 
Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laughhn,  Maryland 
secessionists  and  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
John  H.  Surratt,  had  their  ordinary  rendez- 
vous at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt,^  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  last  named,  formerly  a 
woman  of  some  property  in  Maryland,  but  re- 
duced by  reverses  to  keeping  a  small  boarding- 
house  in  Washington.  Booth  was  the  leader 
of  the  little  coterie.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six,  strikingly  handsome,  with  a  pale 
olive  face,  dark  eyes,  and  that  ease  and  grace 
of  manner  which  came  to  him  of  right  from  his 
theatrical  ancestors.  He  had  played  for  sev- 
eral seasons  with  only  indifferent  success  ;  his 
value  as  an  actor  lay  rather  in  his  romantic 
beauty  of  person  than  in  any  talent  or  indus- 
try he  possessed.  He  was  a  fanatical  seces- 
sionist; had  assisted  at  the  capture  and  exe- 
cution of  John  Brown,  and  had  imbibed,  at 
Richmond  and  other  Southern  cities  where 
he  had  played,  a  furious  spirit  of  partisanship 
against  Lincoln  and  the  Union  party.  After 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  rang  the 
knell  of  the  insurrection.  Booth,  like  many  of 
the  secessionists  North  and  South,  was  stung 
to  the  quick  by  disappointment.  He  visited 
Canada,  consorted  with  the  rebel  emissaries 
there,  and  at  last  — whether  or  not  at  their  in- 
stigation cannot  certainly  be  said — conceived 
a  scheme  to  capture  the  President  and  take 
him  to  Richmond.  He  spent  a  great  part  of 
the  autumn  and  winter  inducing  a  small  num- 
ber of  loose  fish  of  secession  sympathies  to  join 
him  in  this  fantastic  enterprise.  He  seemed 
always  well  supplied  with  money,  and  talked 
largely  of  his  speculations  in  oil  as  a  source  of 
income;  but  his  agent  afterwards  testified*  that 
he  never  realized  a  dollar  from  that  source; 
that  his  investments,  which  were  inconsider- 
able, were  a  total  loss.  'J'he  winter  passed 
away  and  nothing  was  accomplished.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  Booth  was  at  the  Capitol  and 
created  a  disturbance  by  trying  to  force  his 
way  through  the  line  of  policemen  who  guarded 
the  passage  through  which  the  President 
walked  to  the  east  front  of  the  building.^   His 
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intentions  at  this  time  are  not  known ;  he 
aftenvards  said  ^  he  lost  an  excellent  chance 
of  killing  the  President  that  day.  There  are 
indications  in  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  that  they  suffered  some 
great  disappointment  in  their  schemes  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  a  letter  from  Arnold 
to  Booth,"-^  dated  March  27,  showed  that  some 
of  them  had  grown  timid  of  the  consequences 
of  their  contemplated  enterprise  and  were 
ready  to  give  it  up.  He  advised  Booth,  before 
going  further,  "to  go  and  see  how  it  will  be 
taken  in  R — d."  But  timid  as  they  might  be 
by  nature,  the  whole  group  was  so  completely 
under  the  ascendency  of  Booth  that  they  did 
not  dare  disobey  him  when  in  his  presence; 
and  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  in  an  access 
of  malice  and  rage  which  was  akin  to  madness, 
he  called  them  together  and  assigned  each  his 
part  in  the  new  crime,  the  purpose  of  which  had 
arisen  suddenly  in  his  mind  ouc  of  the  ruins 
of  the  abandoned  abduction  scheme.  This 
plan  was  as  brief  and  simple  as  it  was  horrible. 
Powell,  alias  Payne,  the  stalwart,  brutal,  sim- 
ple-minded boy  from  Florida,  was  to  murder 
Seward;  Atzerodt,  the  comic  villain  of  the 
drama,  was  assigned  to  remove  Andrew  John- 
son ;  Booth  reserved  for  himself  the  most 
difficult  and  most  conspicuous  role  of  the 
tragedy;  it  was  Herold's  duty  to  attend  him 
as  a  page  and  aid  in  his  escape.  Minor  parts 
were  assigned  to  stage  carpenters  and  other 
hangers-on,  who  probably  did  not  understand 
what  it  all  meant.  Herold,  Atzerodt,  and 
Surratt  had  previously  deposited  at  a  tavern 
at  Surrattsville,  Maryland,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Surratt,  but  kept  by  a  man  named  Lloyd,  a 
([uantity  of  ropes,  carbines,  ammunition,  and 
whisky,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  abduc- 
tion scheme.  On  the  nth  of  April  Mrs.  Surratt, 
being  at  the  tavern,  told  Lloyd  to  have  the 
shooting  irons  in  readiness,  and  on  Friday,  the 
14th,  again  visited  the  place  and  told  him 
they  would  probably  be  called  for  that  night. 
The  preparations  for  the  final  blow  were 
made  with  feverish  haste  ;  it  was  only  about 
noon  of  the  14th  that  Booth  learned  the 
President  was  to  go  to  Ford's  Theater  that 
night.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
in  Europe  that  he  should  have  been  at  a  place 
of  amusement  on  Good  Friday ;  but  the  day 
was  not  kept  sacred  in  America,  except  by 
the  members  of  certain  churches.  It  was  not, 
throughout  the  country,  a  day  of  rehgious  ob- 
servance. The  President  was  fond  of  the 
theater ;  it  was  one  of  his  few  means  of  rec- 
reation. It  was  natural  enough  that,  on  this 
day  of  profound  national    thanksgiving,  he 

1  Pitman,  p.  45. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  236. 

3  John  F.  Coyle,  MS.  Statement. 


should  take  advantage  of  a  few  hours'  re- 
laxation to  see  a  comedy.  Besides,  the  town 
was  thronged  with  soldiers  and  officers,  all 
eager  to  see  him;  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  appearing  occasionally  in  public  would 
gratify  many  people  whom  he  could  not  other- 
wise meet.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  asked  General 
and  Mrs.  Grant  to  accompany  her;  they  had 
accepted,  and  the  announcement  that  they 
would  be  present  was  made  as  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  evening  papers  ;  but  they  changed 
their  minds  and  went  north  by  an  afternoon 
train.  Mrs.  Lincoln  then  invited  in  their  stead 
Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone,  the  daughter 
and  the  stepson  of  Senator  Harris.  The  Presi- 
dent's carriage  called  for  these  young  people, 
and  the  four  went  together  to  the  theater. 
The  President  had  been  detained  by  visitors,. 
and  the  i)lay  had  made  some  progress  when 
he  arrived.  When  he  appeared  in  his  box  the 
band  struck  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  the  actors 
ceased  playing,  and  the  audience  rose,  cheer- 
ing tumultuously  ;  the  President  bowed  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  greeting  and  the  play 
went  on. 

From  the  moment  Booth  ascertained  the 
President's  intention  to  attend  the  theater  in 
the  evening  his  every  action  was  alert  and 
energetic.  He  and  his  confederates,  Herold, 
Surratt,  and  Atzerodt,  were  seen  on  horseback 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  He  had  a  hurried 
conference  with  Mrs.  Surratt  before  she  started 
for  Lloyd's  tavern.  He  intrusted  to  an  actor 
named  Matthews  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  committing  the  murder, 
which  he  charged  him  to  give  to  the  publisher 
of  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  but  which 
Matthews,  in  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the 
night,  burned  without  showing  to  any  one.^ 
Booth  was  perfectly  at  home  in  Ford's  Theater, 
where  he  was  greatly  liked  by  all  the  em- 
ployees, without  other  reason  than  the  suffi- 
cient one  of  his  youth  and  good  looks.  Either 
by  himself  or  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  he 
arranged  his  whole  plan  of  attack  and  escape 
during  the  afternoon.  He  counted  upon  ad- 
dress and  audacity  to  gain  access  to  the  small 
passage  behind  the  President's  box ;  once  there, 
he  guarded  against  interference  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  wooden  bar  to  be  fastened  by  a 
simple  mortise  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  and 
the  door  by  which  he  entered,  so  that  the 
door  could  not  be  opened  from  without.  He 
even  provided  for  the  contingency  of  not 
gaining  entrance  to  the  box  by  boring  a  hole 
in  its  door,  through  which  he  might  either  ob- 
serve the  occupants  or  take  aim  and  shoot. 
He  hired  at  a  Hvery  stable  a  small,  fleet  horse, 
which  he  showed  with  pride  during  the  day 
to  barkeepers  and  loafers  among  his  friends. 

The  moon  rose  that  night  at  ten  o'clock. 
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happy ;  a  pair  of  betrothed  lovers,  with  all 
the  promise  of  felicity  that  youth,  social  posi- 
tion, and  wealth  could  give  them ;  and  this 
young  actor,  handsome  as  Endymion  upon 
Latmos,  the  pet  of  his  litde  world.  The  gUtter 
of  fame,  happiness,  and  ease  was  upon  the  en- 
tire group,  but  in  an  instant  everything  was 
to  be  changed  with  the  blinding  swiftness  of 
enchantment.  Quick  death  was  to  come  on 
the  central  figure  of  that  company — the  cen- 
tral figure,  we  believe,  of  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  century.  Over  all  the  rest  the 
blackest  fates  hovered  menacingly  —  fates 
from  which  a  mother  might  pray  that  kindly 
death  would  save  her  children  in  their  infancy. 
One  was  to  wander  with  the  stain  of  murder 
on  his  soul,  with  the  curses  of  a  world  upon 
his  name,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  in 
frightful  physical  pain,  till  he  died  a  dog's 
death  in  a  burning  barn ;  the  stricken  wife 
was  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  melancholy 
and  madness ;  of  those  two  young  lovers,  one 
was  to  slay  the  other,  and  then  end  his  life  a 
raving  maniac. 

The  murderer  seemed  to  himself  to  be  tak- 
ing part  in  a  play.  The  fumes  of  brandy  and 
partisan  hate  had  for  weeks  kept  his  brain 
in  a  morbid  state.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  play- 
ing Brutus  off"  the  boards ;  he  posed,  expect- 
ing applause.  Holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  he  opened  the  box 
door,  put  the  pistol  to  the  President's  head, 
and  fired ;  dropping  the  weapon,  he  took  the 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  Major 
Rathbone  sprang  to  seize  him  he  struck  sav- 
agely at  him.  Major  Rathbone  received  the 
blow  on  his  left  arm,  suffering  a  wide  and 
deep  wound.  Booth,  rushing  forward,  then 
placed  his  left  hand  on  the  railing  of  the  box 
and  vaulted  lightly  over  to  the  stage.  It  was 
a  high  leap,  but  nothing  to  such  a  trained 
athlete.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
what  actors  call  sensational  leaps  in  his  plays. 
In  "  Macbeth,"  where  he  met  the  weird  sisters, 
he  leaped  from  a  rock  twelve  feet  high.  He 
would  have  got  safely  away  but  for  his  spur 
catching  in  the  folds  of  the  Union  flag  with 
which  the  front  of  the  box  was  draped.  He 
fell  on  the  stage,  the  torn  flag  trailing  on  his 
spur,  but  instantly  rose  as  if  he  had  received 
no  hurt,  though  in  fact  the  fall  had  broken 
his  leg,  turned  to  the  audience,  brandishing  his 
dripping  knife  and  shouting  the  State  motto 
of  Virginia,  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,"  ^  and  fled 
rapidly  across  the  stage  and  out  of  sight. 
Major  Rathbone  had  shouted,  "  Stop  him ! " 
The  cry  went  out,  "  He  has  shot  the  President." 
From  the  audience,  at  first  stupid  with  surprise 


diagram  of  the  box  in   ford  s  theater. 
(copied  from  the  drawing  in  the  war   department.) 

A  few  minutes  before  that  hour  he  called  one 
of  the  underlings  of  the  theater  to  the  back 
door  and  left  him  there  holding  his  horse. 
He  then  went  to  a  saloon  near  by,  took  a 
drink  of  brandy,  and,  entering  the  theater, 
passed  rapidly  through  the  crowd  in  rear  of 
the  dress  circle  and  made  his  way  to  the 
passage  leading  to  the  President's  box.  He 
showed  a  card  to  a  servant  in  attendance  and 
was  allowed  to  pass  in.  He  entered  noiselessly, 
and,  turning,  fastened  the  door  with  the  bar  he 
had  previously  made  ready,  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  occupants  of  the  box,  between  whom 
and  him.self  there  yet  remained  the  slight  par- 
tition and  the  door  through  which  he  had  bored 
the  hole.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
stage;  the  play  was  "Our  American  Cousin," 
the  original  version  by  Tom  Taylor,  before 
Sothem  had  made  a  new  work  of  it  by  his 
elaboration  of  the  part  of  Dundreaiy.  No 
one,  not  even  the  comedian  on  the  stage,  could 
ever  remember  the  last  words  of  the  p»iece  that 
were  uttered  that  night — the  last  Abraham 
Lincoln  heard  upon  earth.  The  whole  per- 
formance remains  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  it  a  vague  phantasmagoria,  the  actors 
the  thinnest  of  specters.  The  awful  tragedy 
in  the  box  makes  everything  else  seem  pale 
and  unreal.  Here  were  five  human  beings  in 
a  narrow  space — the  greatest  man  of  his  time, 
in  the  glory  of  the  most  stupendous  success 
in  our  history,  the  idolized  chief  of  a  nation 
already  mighty,  with  illimitable  vistas  of  gran- 
deur to  come  ;  his  beloved  wife,  proud  and 

^  Mr.  IvCOfKjlfJ  de  Gaillar'l,  writing  on  the  29lh  of  acter.  "I  remember,"  he  adds,  "  but  one  a.ssassination 
April,  1865,  refers  to  these  words  of  Booth,  which  he  adorned  with  a  Latin  quotation,  but  it  took  place  in 
calls  a  "  fttupid  phrase  "and  not  American  in  char-     Florence,  and  in   the  sixteenth   century,    Lorenzino 
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and  afterwards  wild  with  excitement  and 
horror,  two  or  three  men  jumped  upon  the 
stage  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  assassin ;  but  he 
ran  through  the  famihar  passages,  leaped  upon 
his  horse,  which  was  in  waiting  in  the  alley 
behind,  rewarded  with  a  kick  and  a  curse  the 
call-boy  who  had  held  him,  and  rode  rapidly 
away  in  the  light  of  the  just  risen  moon. 

The  President  scarcely  moved;  his  head 
drooped  forward  slightly,  his  eyes  closed.  Colo- 
nel Rathbone,  at  first  not  regarding  his  own 
grievous  hurt,  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  box 
to  summon  aid.  He  found  it  barred,  and  on 
the  outside  some  one  was  beating  and  clamor- 
ing for  entrance.  He  opened  the  door;  a 
young  officer  named  Crawford  entered;  one 
or  two  army  surgeons  soon  followed,  who  has- 
tily examined  the  wound.  It  was  at  once  seen 
to  be  mortal.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  a  large  derringer  bullet  had  entered  the 
back  of  the  head  on  the  left  side,  and,  passing 
through  the  brain,  had  lodged  just  behind  the 
left  eye.  By  direction  of  Rathbone  and  Craw- 
ford, the  President  was  carried  to  a  house  across 
the  street  and  laid  upon  a  bed  in  a  small  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  on  the  ground  floor. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  followed,  half  distracted,  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  Miss  Harris.  Rathbone, 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  fainted,  and  was 
carried  home.  Messengers  were  sent  for  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, for  Dr.  Stone,  the  President's  family  phy- 
sician ;  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  instinctively 
to  the  White  House  and,  bursting  through  the 
doors,  shouted  the  dreadful  news  to  Robert 
Lincoln  and  Major  Hay,  who  sat  gossiping  in 
an  upper  room.  They  ran  downstairs.  Find- 
ing a  carriage  at  the  door,  they  entered  it  to 
go  to  Tenth  street.  As  they  were  driving  away, 
a  friend  came  up  and  told  them  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  most  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  mur- 
dered. The  news  was  all  so  improbable  that 
they  could  not  help  hoping  it  was  all  untrue. 
But  when  they  got  to  Tenth  street  and  found 
every  thoroughfare  blocked  by  the  swiftly  gath- 
ering thousands,  agitated  by  tumultuous  excite- 
ment, they  were  prepared  for  the  worst.  In  a 
{qss  minutes  all  who  had  been  sent  for,  and 
many  others,  were  gathered  in  the  little  cham- 
ber where  the  Chief  of  the  State  lay  in  his 
agony.  His  son  was  met  at  the  door  by  Dr. 
Stone,  who  with  grave  tenderness  informed 
him  that  there  was  no  hope.  After  a  natural 
outburst  of  grief  young  Lincoln  devoted  him- 
self the  rest  of  the  night  to  soothing  and  com- 
forting his  mother. 

The  President  had  been  sliot  a  few  minutes 
past  ten.  The  wound  would  have  brought  in- 

treacherously  killed  his  cousin,  Alexander  de  Medicie,  iaiidumqiie  immcnsa  Cupido.  It  was  the  ihirsl  of  fame 
who  was  in  reality  a  tyrant,  and  left  in  writing  near  which  was  the  real  incentive  to  these  savage  deeds." 
thebodythelineofVirgil  on  Brutus:  Vincet  Amor palria:     [Gazette  de  France,  April  30,  1^65.] 
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FACSIMILE     OF    A     PLAY-BILL     FOUND     IN     PRESIDENT     LINCOLN'S 

BOX    AFTER    THE     ASSASSINATION.      THE    ORIGINAL    IS    OWNED 

BY     E.    A.    EMERSON,     OF     IVNCHBURG,     VA. 

J.  A.  Case,  of  Brooklyn,  also  has  a  play-bill,  Eiven  to  A.  K. 
Brown  by  John  T.  Ford,  the  proprietor  of  Ford's  Opera  House  in 
Washington,  who  noted  on  it  that  it  was  found  under  President 
Lincoln's  chair. — Editor. 
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stant  death  to  most  men,  but  his  vital  tenac- 
ity was  extraordinary.  He  was,  of  course, 
unconscious  from  the  first  moment;  but  he 
breathed  with  slow  and  regular  respiration 
throughout  the  night.  As  the  dawn  came,  and 
the  lamplight  grew  pale  in  the  fresher  beams, 
his  pulse  began  to  fail ;  but  his  face  even  then 
was  scarcely  more  haggard  than  those  of  the 
sorrowing  group  of  statesmen  and  generals 
around  him.  His  automatic  moaning,  which 
had  continued  through  the  night,  ceased;  a 
look  of  unspeakable  peace  came  upon  his  worn 
features.  At  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven 
he  died.i  Stanton  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
"  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  Dr.  Gurley 
kneeled  by  the  bedside  and  prayed  fervently. 
The  widow  came  in  from  the  adjoining  room 
supported  by  her  son  and  cast  herself  with 
loud  outcry  on  the  dead  body. 

THE    FATE    OF    THE   ASSASSINS. 

Booth  had  done  his  work  efficiently.  His 
principal  subordinate,  the  young  Floridian 
called  PajTie,  had  acted  with  equal  audacity 
and  cruelty,  but  not  with  equally  fatal  results. 
He  had  made  a  shambles  of  the  residence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  among  all  his  man- 
gled victims  there  was  not  one  killed.  At  eight 
o'clock  that  night  he  received  his  final  orders 
from  Booth,-  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  knife 
and  revolver,  and  a  little  package  like  a  pre- 
scription, and  taught  him  his  lesson.  Payne  ^ 
was  a  young  man,  hardly  of  age,  of  herculean 
strength,  of  very  limited  mental  capacity,  blindly 
devoted  to  Booth,  who  had  selected  him  as 
the  fitting  instrument  of  his  mad  hatred.  He 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  fascinating  senior  as 
exactly  and  remorselessly  as  a  steel  machine. 
At  precisely  the  moment  when  Booth  entered 
the  theater,  Payne  came  on  horseback  to  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  residence  on  Lafayette 
S<'iuare.*  Dismounting,  he  pretended  to  be  a 
messenger  from  the  attending  physician,  with 
a  package  of  medicine,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate access  to  the  sick-room  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Seward  had  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  a  few  days  before  and  his  right  arm 
and  jaw  were  fractured.  The  servant  at  the 
door  tried  to  prevent  Payne  from  going  up  the 
stairs,  but  he  persisted,  and  the  noise  the  two 
men  made  in  mounting  brought  Frederick 
Seward  out  into  the  hall.  The  Secretary  had 
been  very  resdess  and  had  with  difficulty  at 


last  been  composed  to  sleep.  Fearing  that  this  ^ 
restorative  slumber  might  be  broken,  Frederick 
Seward  came  out  to  check  the  intruders.  He 
met  Payne  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  after 
hearing  his  story  bade  him  go  back,  offering 
himself  to  take  charge  of  the  medicine.  Payne 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  give  up  his  purpose 
in  the  face  of  this  unexpected  obstacle,  but 
suddenly  turned  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
Frederick  Seward,  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head. 
It  missed  fire,  and  he  then  began  beating  him 
on  the  head  with  it,  tearing  his  scalp  and 
fracturing  his  skull.  Still  struggling,  the  two 
came  to  the  Secretary's  room  and  fell  together 
through  the  door.  Frederick  Seward  soon  be- 
came unconscious  and  remained  so  for  several 
weeks,  being  perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  civil- 
ized world  who  learned  the  strange  story  of  the 
night.  The  Secretary  lay  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  bed  from  the  door;  in  the  room  was 
his  daughter  and  a  soldier-nurse  named  Rob- 
inson. They  both  sprang  up  at  the  noise  of 
the  disturbance  ;  Payne  struck  them  right  and 
left  out  of  his  way,  wounding  Robinson  with 
his  knife ;  then  rushed  to  the  bed  and  began 
striking  at  the  throat  of  the  crippled  statesman, 
inflicting  three  terrible  wounds  in  cheek  and 
neck;  the  Secretary  rolled  off  between  the 
bed  and  the  wall.  Robinson  had  by  this  time 
recovered  himself  and  seized  the  assassin  from 
behind,  trying  to  pull  him  away  from  the  bed. 
He  fought  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat,  stab- 
bing Robinson  twice  severely  over  his  shoulder, 
in  spite  of  which  the  nurse  still  held  on  to  him 
bravely.  Colonel  Augustus  Seward,  roused  by 
his  sister's  screams,  came  in  his  nightdress  into 
the  room,  and  seeing  the  two  forms  in  this 
deadly  grapple  thought  at  first  his  father  was 
delirious  and  was  struggling  with  the  nurse ; 
but  noting  in  a  moment  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  man,  he  changed  his  mind  and  thought 
that  the  nurse  had  gone  mad  and  was  mur- 
dering the  Secretary.  Nothing  but  madness 
was  at  first  thought  of  anywhere  to  account 
for  the  night's  work.  He  seized  Payne,  and 
after  a  struggle  forced  him  out  of  the  door — 
the  assassin  stabbing  him  repeatedly  about  the 
head  and  face.  Payne  broke  away  at  last  and 
ran  rapidly  downstairs,  seriously  wounding  an 
attendant  named  Hansell  on  the  way.  He 
reached  the  door  unhurt,  leaped  upon  his 
horse,  and  rode  leisurely  away  out  Vermont 
Avenue  to  the  eastern  suburb.  When  surgi- 
cal aid  arrived,  the  quiet  house,  ordinarily  so 


1  The  persons  about  the  deathbed  of  the  President,    and  Leale ;   Major  John  Hay,  A.  A.  G. ;  and  Maunsell 


beside*  his  wife  and  son,  were  Vice- President  Johnson, 
all  the  Cabinet  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Seward,  viz : 
Stanton,  Welles,  McCulIoch,  Usher,  Dennison,  and 
Speed;  Generals  Halieck,  .Meij:^-,  Farnsworth,  Aufjur, 
andTo<-]d  ;  Senator  Sumner;  Kev.  Dr.  (iurley  ;  Schuy- 
ler Colfax;  Governor  Farwell ;  Judges  Carttcr  and 
Otto ;    Snrgeon-General  Barnes ;  Drs.  Stone,  Crane, 


B.  Field.    Mr.  Nicolay  was  in  Charleston  at  the  flag- 
raising  over  Sumter. 

2  Doster's  speech,  Pitman,  p.  314. 

3  His  true  name  was  Lewis  Thornton  Powell. 

4  Now  the  residence  of  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary 
of  State. 
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decorous  and  well  ordered,  the  scene  of  an 
affectionate  home  Ufe  and  an  unobtrusive  hos- 
pitality, looked  like  a  field  hospital ;  five  of 
its  inmates  were  bleeding  from  ghastly  wounds, 
and  two  of  them — among  the  highest  officials 
of  the  nation — it  was  thought  might  never  see 
the  Hght  of  another  day ;  though  all  providen- 
tially recovered. 

The  assassin  left  behind  him  in  his  flight  his 
bloodstained  knife,  his  revolver, —  or  rather 
the  fragments  of  it,  for  he  had  beaten  it  to 
pieces  over  the  head  of  Frederick  Seward, — 
and  his  hat.  This  last  apparently  trivial  loss 
cost  him  and  one  of  his  fellow-conspirators  their 
lives ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  immediate 
scene  of  his  crime,  his  perceptions  being  quick- 
ened by  a  murderer's  avenging  fears,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  lack  of  a  hat  would 
expose  him  to  suspicion  wherever  he  was  seen ; 
so  instead  of  making  good  his  escape,  he  aban- 
doned his  horse  and  hid  himself  for  two  days 
in  the  woods  east  of  Washington.  Driven  by 
hunger  he  at  last  resolved  to  return  to  the  city, 
to  the  house  on  H  street  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  conspiracy.  He  made 
himself  a  cap  from  the  sleeve  of  his  woolen 
shirt,  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  pickax  he  had 
found  in  a  trench,  and  coming  into  town  un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness  knocked  about 
midnight  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  door.  As  his  fate 
would  have  it,  the  house  was  full  of  officers 
who  had  that  moment  arrested  all  the  inmates 
and  were  about  to  take  them  to  the  office  of 
the  provost-marshal.  Payne  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  the  utterance  of  half  a 
dozen  words  by  him  and  the  unhappy  woman 
whose  shelter  he  had  sought  was  the  death 
warrant  of  both.  Being  asked  by  Major  Smith 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he  said  he  had 
been  hired  by  Mrs.  Surratt  to  dig  a  drain  for 
her.  She  was  called  out  and  asked  if  she  knew 
him.  Not  being  aware  of  what  he  had  said, 
she  raised  her  right  hand,  with  uncalled-for 
solemnity,  and  said,  "^Before  God,  I  do  not 
know  him,  never  saw  him,  and  never  hired 
him."  These  words,  the  evidence  of  a  guilty 
secret  shared  between  them,  started  a  train  of 
evidence  which  led  them  both  to  the  scaffold. 

Booth  was  recognized  by  dozens  of  people 
as  he  stood  before  the  foodights  and  brandished 
his  dripping  dagger  in  a  Brutus  attitude.  His 
swift  horse  quickly  carried  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  haphazard  pursuit.  He  gained 
the  navy-yard  bridge  in  a  few  minutes,  was 
hailed  by  a  sentry,  but  persuaded  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  that  he  was  returning  to  his  home 
in  Charles  County  and  that  he  had  waited  in 


Washington  dll  the  moon  should  rise.  He 
was  allowed  to  pass,  and  shorUy  afterwards 
Herold  came  to  the  bridge  and  passed  over 
with  similar  explanations.  A  moment  later 
the  owner  of  the  horse  which  Herold  rode 
came  up  in  pursuit  of  his  animal.  He,  the  only 
honest  man  of  the  three,  was  turned  back  by 
the  guard  —  the  sergeant  felt  he  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  The  assassin  and  his  wretched 
acolyte  came  at  midnight  to  Mrs.  Surratt's 
tavern.  Booth,  whose  broken  leg  was  by  this 
time  giving  him  excruciating  torture,  remained 
outside,  on  his  horse,  and  Herold  went  in, 
shouting  to  the  inn-keeper  to  give  him  "  those 
things."  Lloyd,  knowing  what  was  meant, 
without  a  word  brought  the  whisky,  carbines, 
and  field-glass  which  the  Surratts  had  depos- 
ited there.  Booth  refused  his  gun,  being  unable 
in  his  crippled  condition  to  carry  it.  Herold 
told  Lloyd  they  had  killed  the  President,  and 
they  rode  away,  leaving  Lloyd,  who  was  a  sod- 
den drunkard  and  contrabandist,  unnerved  by 
the  news  and  by  his  muddy  perception  of  his 
own  complicity  in  the  crime.  He  held  his  tongue 
for  a  day  or  tw'o ;  but  at  last,  overcome  by  fear, 
told  all  that  he  knew  to  the  authorities.  Booth 
and  Herold  pushed  on  through  the  moonlight 
to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  of  Booth,  a 
rebel  sympathizer,  a  surgeon  named  Samuel 
Mudd.  The  pain  of  his  broken  bone  had  be- 
come intolerable  and  day  was  approaching ; 
aid  and  shelter  had  become  pressingly  neces- 
sary. Mudd  received  them  kindly,  set  Booth's 
leg,  and  gave  him  a  room  where  he  rested  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  Mudd  had  a  crutch 
made  for  him,  and  in  the  evening  sent  them  on 
their  desolate  way  to  the  South. 

If  Booth  had  been  in  health  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  remained  at 
large  a  good  while;  he  might  even  have  made 
his  escape  to  some  foreign  country,  though, 
sooner  or  later,  a  crime  so  prodigious  will 
generally  find  its  perpetrator  out.  But  it  is 
easy  to  hide  among  a  sympathizing  people. 
Many  a  Union  soldier,  escaping  from  prison, 
has  walked  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  en- 
emy's country  relying  implicitly  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  the  negroes.  Booth,  from  the  hour 
he  crossed  the  navy-yard  bridge,  though  he 
met  with  a  considerable  number  of  men,  was 
given  shelter  and  assistance  by  every  one  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  South.  After  parting 
with  Dr.  Mudd,  he  and  Herold  went  to  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Cox,^  near  Port  Tobacco, 
and  were  by  him  given  into  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Jones,  a  contraband  trader  between 
Maryland  and  Richmond,  a  man  so  devoted 


1  What  Booth  and  Herold  were  about  during  the  tensive  and  careful   studies   for   his   historical   novel, 

week  between  the  15th  and  the  22d  of  April  was  not  "  Katy  of  Catoctin,"  reconstructed  the  entire  itinerary 

brought   out   upon    the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  but  of  the  assassin,  and  published  an  admirably  clear  ac- 

Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend,  while  making  the  ex-  countof  it  in  The  Ce.ntury  Magazine  for  April,  1884. 
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to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy  that  trea- 
son and  murder  seemed  every-day  incidents 
to  be  accepted  as  natural  and  necessary.  He 
kept  Booth  and  Herold  in  hiding,  at  the  peril 
of  his  ow-n  life,  for  more  than  a  week,  feeding 
and  caring  for  them  in  the  woods  near  his 
house,  walching  for  an  opportunity  to  ferry 
them  across  the  Potomac,  He  did  this  while 
ever)-  woodpath  was  haunted  by  Government 
detectives,  while  his  own  neighborhood  was 
under  strong  suspicion,  knowing  that  death 
would  promptly  follow  his  own  detection,  and 
that  a  reward  was  oftered  for  the  capture  of 
his  helpless  charge  which  would  make  a  rich 
man  of  any  one  who  gave  him  up.  So  close 
was  the  search  that  Herold  killed  the  horses 
on  which  they  had  ridden  out  of  Washington 
for  fear  a  neigh  might  betray  them. 

With  such  devoted  aid  Booth  might  have 
wandered  a  long  way  ;  but  there  is  no  final 
escape  but  suicide  for  an  assassin  with  a  broken 
leg.  At  each  painful  move  the  chances  of  dis- 
coverv  increased,  Jones  was  indeed  able,  after 
repeated  failures,  to  ferry  his  fated  guests  across 
the  Potomac,  Arriving  on  the  Virginia  side, 
they  hved  the  Uves  of  hunted  animals  for  two 
or  three  days  longer,  finding  to  their  horror 
that  they  were  received  by  the  strongest  Con- 
federates with  more  of  annoyance  than  en- 
thusiasm —  though  none  indeed  offered  to  be- 
tray them.  At  one  house,  while  food  was  given 
him,  hospitality  was  not  offered, ^  Booth  wrote 
the  proprietor  a  note,  pathetic  in  its  attempted 
dignity,  inclosing  five  dollars  —  "  though  hard 
to  spare" — for  his  entertainment.  He  had  by 
this  time  seen  the  comments  of  the  news- 
papers on  his  work,  and  bitterer  than  death 
or  wounds  was  the  blow  to  his  vanity.-  He 
confided  his  feelings  of  wrong  to  his  diary  : 

I  struck  boldly,  and  not  as  the  papers  say ;  1 
walked  with  a  firm  step  through  thousands  of  his 
friends  ;  was  stopped,  but  pushed  on,  A  colonel 
was  at  his  side,  I  shouted  Sic  Semper  before  I  fired. 
In  jumping  broke  my  leg.  1  passed  all  his  pickets. 
Rode  sixty  miles  that  night,  with  the  bone  of  my 
leg  tearin;^  the  flesh  at  every  jump. 

On  Friday  the  21st  he  writes: 

After  being  hunted  like  a  dog  through  swamps, 
woods,  and  last  night  chased  by  gun-boats  till  I  was 
forced  to  return,  wet,  cold,  and  starving,  with  every 
man's  hand  against  me,  1  am  h.re  in  despair.  And 
why?  For  doing  what  Brutus  was  honored  for  — 
what  made  1  ell  a  hero. 

He  goes  on  comparing  himself  favorably 
with  these  stage  heroes,  and  adds : 

I  struck  for  my  country  and  that  alone — a  coun- 
try that  groaned  beneath  his  tyranny  and  prayed 
for  this  end;  and  yet  now  behold  th'jcold  hand  th.y 
extend  to  me. 

He  was  especially  grieved  that  the  gran- 
diloquent letter  he  had  intrusted  to  his  fellow- 


actor  Matthews — and  which  he  in  his  terror 
had  destroyed  —  had  not  been  published.  He 
thought  the  Government  had  wickedly  sup- 
pressed it ;  he  was  tortured  with  doubts  whether 
God  would  forgive  him,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  "  clear 
his  name."  "  I  am  abandoned,  with  the  curse 
of  Cain  upon  me,  when,  if  the  world  knew  my 
heart,  that  one  blow  would  have  made  me 
great,"  With  blessings  on  his  mother,  upon 
his  wretched  companion  of  crime  and  flight, 
upon  the  world  which  he  thought  was  not 
worthy  of  him,  he  closed  these  strange  out- 
pourings, saying,  "I  do  not  wish  to  shed  a 
drop  of  blood,  but  I  must  fight  the  course," 

The  course  was  soon  ended.  At  Port  Con- 
way, on  the  Rappaiiannock,  Booth  and  Herold 
met  three  young  men  in  Confederate  uniforms. 
They  were  disbanded  soldiers;  but  Herold, 
imagining  that  they  were  recruiting  for  the 
Southern  army,  told  them  his  story  with  perfect 
frankness  and  even  pride,  saying,  "  We  are  the 
assassinators  of  the  President,"  and  asked  their 
company  into  the  Confederate  Hnes,  He  was 
disappointed  at  learning  they  were  not  going 
South,  but  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
The  soldiers  took  the  fugitives  to  Port  Royal, 
and  tried  to  get  shelter  for  them,  representing 
Booth  as  a  wounded  Confederate  soldier. 
After  one  or  two  failures  they  found  refuge  on 
the  farm  of  a  man  named  Garrett  on  the  road 
to  Bowling  Green. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Sth  of  April  a  party 
under  Lieutenant  E,  P,  Doherty  arrested, 
in  his  bed  at  Bowling  Green,  William  Jett, 
one  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  mentioned 
above,  and  forced  him  to  guide  them  to  Gar- 
rett's farm.  Booth  and  Herold  were  sleeping 
in  the  barn.  When  called  upon  to  surrender. 
Booth  refused,  and  threatened  to  shoot  young 
Garrett,  who  had  gone  in  to  get  his  arms,  A 
parley  took  place,  lasting  some  minutes.  Booth 
offered  to  fight  the  party  at  a  hundred  yards, 
and  when  this  was  refused  cried  out  in  a  the- 
atrical tone,  "Well,  my  brave  boys,  prepare  a 
stretcher  for  me,"  Doherty  then  told  him  he 
would  fire  the  barn ;  upon  this  Herold  came 
out  and  surrendered.  The  barn  was  fired,  and 
while  it  was  burning.  Booth,  who  was  clearly 
visible  by  the  flames  through  the  cracks  in  the 
building,  was  shot  by  Boston  Corbett,  a  ser- 
geant of  cavalry,  a  soldier  of  a  gloomy  and 
fanatical  disposition,  which  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  insanity.-'  Booth  was  hit  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  not  far  from  the  place  where  he 
had  shot  the  President.  He  lingered  about 
three  hours  in  great  pain,  conscious  but  nearly 
inarticulate,  and  died  at  .seven  in  the  morning. 

1  Trial  of  J.  11.  Sarratt,  p.  402.  2  Ibid.,  p,  310, 

•^  He  is  still  living,  1889,  in  an  insane  asylum  in 
Kansas. 
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The  surviving  conspirators,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  H.  Surratt,  were  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary commission  ^  sitting  in  Washington  in  the 
months  of  M  ay  and  J  une.  The  charges  against 
them  specified  that  they  were  "incited  and 
encouraged"  to  treason  and  murder  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  the  Confederate  emissaries  in 
Canada.  This  was  not  proved  on  the  trial : 
the  evidence  bearing  on  the  case  showed  fre- 
quent communication  between  Canada  and 
Richmond  and  the  Booth  coterie  in  Washing- 
ton, and  some  transactions  in  drafts  at  the 
Montreal  Bank,  where  Jacob  Thompson  and 
Booth  both  kept  their  accounts.  It  was  shown 
by  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  reputable  witness 
that  Jefferson  Davis  at  Greensboro',  on  hearing 
of  the  assassination,  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  news ;  but  this,  so  far  from  proving  any 
direct  complicity  in  the  crime,  would  rather 
prove  the  opposite,  as  a  conscious  murderer 
usually  conceals  his  malice. ^  Against  all  the 
rest  the  facts  we  have  briefly  stated  were 
abundantly  proved,  though  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  the  repugnance  which  all  men  feel  at 
the  execution  of  a  woman  induced  the  com- 
mission to  unite  in  a  recommendation  to  mercy, 
which  President  Johnson,  then  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  zeal  against  traitors,  disregarded.'*  Ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings  were  then  resorted  to, 
and  failed  in  virtue  of  the  President's  orders 
to  the  military  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  The 
sentences  were  accordingly  executed :  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Herold,  and  Atzerodt  were 
hanged  on  the  7th  of  July;  Mudd,  Arnold, 
and  McLaughlin  were  imprisoned  for  life  at 
the  Tortugas,  though  the  term  was  afterwards 
shortened,  and  Spangler,  the  scene  shifter  at 
the  theater,  was  sentenced  to  six  years  of  jail. 
John  Surratt  escaped  to  Canada,  lay  in  hiding 
some  months  in  a  monastery,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn sailed  for  England  under  an  assumed 
name.  He  wandered  over  Europe,  enlisted  in 
the  Papal  Zouaves,  deserted  and  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  detected  and  brought  back  to 
Washington  in  1867.  His  trial  lasted  two 
months  and  ended  in  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury. 
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Recounting  the  fate  of  these  wretched 
malefactors  has  led  us  far  afield.  We  will  now 

1  This  commission  was  composed  of  officers  not 
only  of  high  rank  and  distinction,  but  of  unusual  weight 
of  character.  They  were  Generals  David  Hunter, 
Lew  Wallace,  August  V.  Kautz,  A.  P.  Howe,  R.  S 
F"oster,  J.  A.  Ekm,  T.  N.  Harris,  Colonels  C.  H. 
Tompkins  and  D.  R.  Clendeuin.  The  Judge  .A.dvo- 
cate  and  Recorder  was  Joseph  Holt,  assisted  by  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Bingham  and  Colonel  H.  L.  Burnett. 

2  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government,"  contradicts  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Bates.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  dispatch,  being 
read  in  his  presence  to  the  troops  with  him,  elicited 


return  to  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  April  and 
sketch,  in  brief  and  wholly  inadequate  words, 
the  honors  which  the  nation  paid  to  its  dead. 
The  appalling  news  spread  quickly  over  the 
country ;  millions  of  citizens  learned  at  their 
breakfast  tables  that  the  President  had  been 
shot  and  was  dying ;  and  two  hours  after  his 
death,  when  a  squad  of  soldiers  were  escort- 
ing his  mortal  remains  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, the  dreadful  fact  was  known  at  all  the 
great  centers  of  poj)ulation.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  telegraph  had  been  called  upon 
to  spread  over  the  world  tidings  of  such  deep 
and  mournful  significance ;  it  was  therefore 
the  first  time  the  entire  people  of  the  United 
States  had  been  called  to  deplore  the  pa.ssing 
away  of  an  idolized  leader  even  before  his 
body  was  cold  in  death.  The  news  fell  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  hearts  which  were  glow- 
ing with  the  joy  of  a  great  victory.  For  the 
last  four  days,  in  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the 
land,  the  people  were  breaking  forth  into  un- 
usual and  fantastic  expressions  of  gaiety  and 
content;  bonfires  flamed  through  the  nights; 
the  days  were  uproarious  with  the  firing  of 
guns;  the  streets  were  hung  with  flags  and 
wreaths,  and  whatever  decorations  could  be 
on  the  instant  improvised  by  a  people  not  es- 
pecially gifted  with  the  scenic  sense ;  and 
committees  were  everywhere  forming  to  arrange 
for  elaborate  and  official  functions  of  jov.  Upon 
this  mirth  and  expansion  the  awful  intelligence 
from  Washington  fell  with  the  crushing  and 
stunning  effect  of  an  unspeakable  calamity.  In 
the  sudden  rigor  of  this  unexpected  misfortune 
the  country  lost  sight  of  the  vast  national  suc- 
cess of  the  past  week ;  and  it  thus  came  to 
pass  that  there  was  never  any  organized  ex- 
pression of  the  general  exultation  or  rejoicing 
in  the  North  over  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion. 
It  was  unquestionably  best  that  it  should  be 
so ;  and  Lincoln  himself  would  not  have  had 
it  otherwise.  He  hated  the  arrogance  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  even  in  his  cruel  death  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  know  that  his  passage  to 
eternity  would  prevent  too  loud  an  exultation 
over  the  vanquished.  As  it  was,  the  South 
could  take  no  umbrage  at  a  grief  so  genuine 
and  so  legitimate ;  the  people  of  that  section 
even  shared,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  lam- 
entations over  the  bier  of  one  whom  in  their 

cheers,  "  as  was  natural  at  news  of  the  fall  of  one  they 
considered  their  most  powerful  foe  " ;  and  he  adds, "  For 
an  enemy  so  relentless,  in  the  war  for  our  subjugation, 
we  could  not  be  expected  to  mourn."  When  captured 
by  General  Wilson  he  affected  to  think  he  cleared  him- 
self of  all  suspicion  in  this  regard  by  saying  that  John- 
son was  more  objectionable  to  him  than  Lincoln  — 
not  noticing  that  the  conspiracy  contemplated  the  mur- 
der of  both  of  them. 

3  See  argument  of  Pierrepont  on  trial  of  John  IL 
Surratt,  p.  77. 
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inmost  hearts  thev  knew  to  have  wished  them 
well. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  grief 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Among  the  extreme  radicals  in  Congress  Mr. 
Lincoln's  determined  clemency  and  liberality 
towards  the  Southern  people  had  made  an  im- 
pression so  unfavorable  that,  though  they  were 
naturally  shocked  at  his  murder,  they  did  not 
among  themselves  conceal  their  gratification 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  their  way.  In  a  po- 
litical caucus,  held  a  few  hours  after  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  they  resolved  on  an  entire  change 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  "  line  of  policy  less  con- 
ciliatory than  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  .  .  .  the 
feeling  was  nearly  universal" — we  are  using 
the  language  of  one  of  their  most  prominent 
representatives  1 — ••  that  the  accession  of  John- 
son to  the  Presidency  would  prove  a  godsend 
to  the  country."  The  next  day  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  called  on  the  new 
President,  and  Senator  Wade  bluntly  expressed 
to  him  the  feeling  of  his  associates :  "Johnson, 
we  have  faith  in  you.  By  the  gods,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  now  in  running  the  Government." ^ 
Before  many  months  passed  away  they  had 
opportunity  to  learn  that  violence  of  speech 
was  no  guarantee  of  political  consistency. 

In  Washington,  with  this  singular  exception, 
the  manifestation  of  the  public  grief  was  im- 
mediate and  demonstrative.  The  insignia  of 
rejoicing  at  once  disappeared,  and  within  an 
hour  after  the  body  of  the  President  was  taken 
to  the  White  House  the  town  was  shrouded  in 
black.  Not  only  the  public  buildings,  the 
stores  and  shops,  and  the  better  class  of  resi- 
dences were  draped  in  funeral  decorations,  but 
a  still  more  touching  proof  of  the  affection  with 
which  the  dead  man  was  regarded  was  seen  in 
the  poorest  class  of  houses,  where  the  labor- 
ing men  of  both  colors  found  means  in  their 
penury  to  afford  some  scanty  show  of  mourn- 
ing. The  interest  and  the  veneration  of  the 
people  still  centered  in  the  White  House,  where, 
under  a  tall  catafalque  in  the  east  room,  the 
late  Chief  of  the  State  lay  in  the  majesty  of 
death,  and  not  at  the  modest  tavern  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  where  the  new  President  had 
his  lodging.  At  eleven  o'clock  Chief-Justice 
Chase  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
Andrew  Johnson  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
witnesses.  He  immediately  summoned  the 
Cabinet  for  a  brief  meeting.  Mr.  William 
Hunter  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  .State 
during  the  interim  of  the  disability  of  Mr. 
Seward  and  his  son,  and  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  country  anfl  the  world  the  change 
in  the  hear]  of  the  Government  brought  about 

>  George  W.  Julian,   "  Political   Recollections,"  p. 

Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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by  the  last  night's  crime.  It  was  determined  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  in  Washington  should 
be  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of 
April,  and  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
country  were  invited  to  join  at  the  same  time 
"  in  solemnizing  the  occasion  "  by  appropriate 
observances.  All  of  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  the  Government  could  command  was 
employed  to  give  a  fitting  escort  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  body  of  the 
President  was  to  lie  in  state.  A  splendidly  ap- 
pointed force  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  procession,  which 
was  completed  by  delegations  from  Illinois  and 
Kentucky  as  mourners,  the  new  President,  the 
Cabinet,  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  and  all 
the  high  officers  of  the  nation,  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive.  The  pall-bearers  comprised 
theleading  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  east  room  were  brief 
and  simple.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  read  the  burial  service.  Bishop 
Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Church,  distinguished 
equally  for  his  eloquence  and  his  patriotism,  of- 
fered a  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley, 
at  whose  church  the  President  and  his  family 
habitually  attended  worship,  delivered  a  short 
address,  commemorating,  in  language  notably 
free  from  courtly  flattery,  the  qualities  of  cour- 
age, purity,  and  sublime  faith  which  had  made 
the  dead  man  great  and  useful.  The  coffin 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  car,  and  the  vast 
procession  moved  to  the  Capitol  amid  the 
tolling  of  all  the  bells  in  Washington,  George- 
town, and  Alexandria,  and  the  booming  of 
minute-guns  at  Lafayette  Square,  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol.  To  asso- 
ciate the  pomp  of  the  day  with  the  greatest 
work  of  Lincoln's  life,  a  detachment  of  colored 
troops  marched  at  the  head  of  the  line.  In  the 
rotunda,  under  the  soaring  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
the  coffin  rested  during  the  day  and  night  of 
the  19th  and  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
The  people  passed  by  in  thousands  to  gaze 
on  the  face  of  the  liberator  —  which  had  taken 
on  in  death  an  expression  of  profound  happi- 
ness and  repose,  like  that  so  often  seen  on  the 
features  of  soldiers  shot  dead  in  battle. 

It  had  been  decided  from  the  first  that  the 
President  was  to  be  buried  at  Springfield. 
Whenever  a  President  dies,  whose  personality, 
more  than  his  office,  has  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  it  is  proposed  that  his  body  shall  rest 
at  Washington ;  but  the  better  instinct  of  the 
country,  no  less  than  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  family,  insist  that  his  dust  shall  lie  among 
his  own  neighbors  and  kin.  It  is  fitting  that 
Washington  shall  sleep  at  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Adamses  at  Quincy,  that  even  Harrison  and 
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Taylor  and  Garfield,  though  they  died  in  of- 
fice, should  be  conveyed  to  the  bosom  of  the 
States  which  had  cherished  them  and  sent  them 
to  the  service  of  the  nation.  So  Illinois  claimed 
her  greatest  citizen  for  final  sepulture  amid  the 
scenes  which  witnessed  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  his  unique  character.  The  town  of 
Springfield  set  apart  a  lovely  spot  in  its  north- 
em  suburb  for  his  grave  and  appropriated 
$20,000  —  a  large  sum  considering  the  size 
and  wealth  of  the  town  —  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral.  As  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  Illinois 
every  town  and  city  on  the  route  begged  that 
the  train  might  halt  within  its  limits  and  give 
its  people  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
grief  and  their  reverence.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  the  funeral  cortege  should  follow 
substantially  the  same  route  over  which  Lin- 
coln had  come  in  1861  to  take  possession  of 
the  place  to  which  he  had  given  a  new  dig- 
nity and  value  for  all  time. 

Governor  Brough  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Garrett  of  Baltimore  were  placed  in  general 
charge  of  the  solemn  journey.  A  guard  of 
honor  consisting  of  a  dozen  ofticers  of  high 
rank  in  the  army  and  navy^  was  detailed  by 
their  respective  departments,  which  received 
the  remains  of  the  President  at  the  station  in 
Washington  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  21st  of  April,  and  the  train, 
decked  in  somber  trappings,  moved  out  to- 
wards Baltimore.  In  this  city,  through  which, 
four  years  before,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  President-elect  could  pass  with  safety  to 
his  life,  the  train  made  a  halt ;  the  coffin  was 
taken  with  sacred  care  to  the  great  dome 
of  the  Exchange,  and  there,  surrounded  by 
evergreens  and  lilies,  it  lay  for  several  hours, 
the  people  passing  by  in  mournful  throngs. 
Night  was  closing  in,  with  rain  and  wind,  when 
the  train  reached  Harrisburg,  and  the  coffin 
was  carried  through  the  muddy  streets  to  the 
State  Capitol,  where  the  next  morning  the  same 
scenes  of  grief  and  affection  were  seen.  We 
need  not  enumerate  the  many  stopping-places 
of  this  mournful  pageant.  The  same  demon- 
stration was  repeated,  gaining  continually  in 
intensity  of  feeling  and  solemn  splendor  of 
display,  in  every  city  through  which  the  pro- 
cession passed.  At  Philadelphia  a  vast  con- 
course accompanied  the  dead  President  to 
Independence  Hall :  he  had  shown  himself 
worthy  of  the  lofty  fate  he  courted  when,  on 
that  hallowed  spot,  on  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, 1861,  he  had  said  he  would  rather  be 
assassinated  than  give  up  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1  General  E.  D.  Townsend  represented  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Rear- Admiral  C.  H.  Davis  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 


THI£    FUNERAL    CAR.       (AFTF.K    A    PHOTOGRAPH    BV    P.    RELYEA.) 

Here,  as  at  many  other  places,  the  most  touch- 
ing manifestations  of  loving  remembrance  came 
from  the  poor,  who  brought  flowers  twined 
by  themselves  to  lay  upon  the  coffin.  The  re- 
ception at  New  York  was  worthy  alike  of  the 
great  city  and  of  the  memory  of  the  man  they 
honored.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  City 
Hall  and  a  half-million  of  people  passed  in 
deep  silence  before  it.  Here  General  Scott 
came,  pale  and  feeble,  but  resolute,  to  pay  his 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  departed  friend  and 
commander. 

The  train  went  up  the  Hudson  River  by 
night,  and  at  every  town  and  village  on  the 
way  vast  crowds  were  revealed  in  waiting  by 
the  fitful  glare  of  torches ;  dirges  and  hymns 
were  sung  as  the  train  moved  by.  Midnight 
had  passed  when  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the 
Capitol  at  Albany,  yet  the  multitude  rushed 
in  as  if  it  were  day,  and  for  twelve  hours  the 
long  line  of  people  from  northern  New  York 
and  the  neighboring  States  poured  through 
the  room. 

Over  the  broad  spaces  of  New  York  the 
cortege  made  its  way,  through  one  continuous 
crowd  of  mourners.  At  Syracuse  thirty  thou- 
sand people  came  out  in  a  storm  at  midnight 
to  greet  the  passing  train  with  fires  and  bells 
and  cannons ;  at  Rochester  the  same  solemn 
observances  made  the  night  memorable;  at 
Buffalo — it  was  now  the  morning  of  the  27th 
—  the  body  lay  in  state  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
visited  by  a  multitude  from  the  western  coun- 
ties. As  the  train  passed  into  Ohio  the  crowds 
increased  in  density,  and  the  public  grief 
seemed  intensified  at  every  step  westward;  the 
people  of  the  great  central  basin  seemed  to 
be  claiming  their  own.  The  day  spent  at 
Cleveland  was  unexampled  in  the  depth  of 
emotion  it  brought  to  life,  the  warm  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  gone  which 
was  exhibited  ;  some  of  the  guard  of  honor 
have  said  that  it  was  at  that  point  they  began 
to  appreciate  the  place  which  Lincoln  was  to 
hold  in  history.  The  authorities,  seeing  that 
no  building  could  accommodate  the  crowd 
which  was  sure  to  come,  from  all   over  the 
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State,  wisely  erected  in  the  public  square  an 
imposing  mortuary  tabernacle  for  the  lying  in 
state,  brilliant  with  evergreens  and  flowers  by 
day,  and  innumerable  gas  jets  by  night,  and 
surmounted  by  the  inscription,  Extinctus  ama- 
bitur  idem.  Impressive  religious  ceremonies 
were  conducted  in  the  square  by  Bishop  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  and  an  immense  procession  moved  to 
the  station  at  night  between  two  lines  of  torch- 
lights. Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  the  State 
capitals  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  were  next  vis- 
ited. The  whole  State,  in  each  case,  seemed 
gathered  to  meet  their  dead  hero  ;  an  intense 
personal  regard  was  everywhere  evident;  it  was 
the  man,  not  the  ruler,  they  appeared  to  be 
celebrating ;  the  banners  and  scrolls  bore  prin- 
cipally his  own  words  :  "  W'ith  malice  towards 
none,  with  charity  for  all  ";  "The  purposes  of 
the  Lord  are  perfect  and  must  prevail  ";  "Let 
us  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain";  and  other  brief  passages  from  his  writ- 
ings. On  arriving  in  Chicago,  on  the  ist  of 
May,  amid  a  scene  of  magnificent  mourning, 
the  body  was  borne  to  the  court-house,  where 
it  lay  for  two  days  under  a  canopy  of  somber 
richness,  inscribed  with  that  noble  Hebrew 
lament,  "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon 
thy  high  places."  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Northwest  an  innumerable  throng  poured  for 


these  two  days  into  Chicago,  and  flowed,  a 
mighty  stream  of  humanity,  past  the  coftin  of 
the  dead  President,  in  the  midst  of  evidences 
of  public  grief  which  was  all  the  more  genuine 
for  being  quiet  and  reserved. 

The  last  stage  of  this  extraordinary  progress 
was  the  journey  to  Springfield,  which  began  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  May  and  ended  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  —  the  schedule  made 
in  Washington  twelve  days  before  having  been 
accurately  carried  out.  On  all  the  railroads 
centering  in  Springfield  the  trains  for  several 
days  had  been  crowded  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity with  people  who  desired  to  see  the  last  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  upon  earth.  Nothing  had 
been  done  or  thought  of  for  two  weeks  in 
Springfield  but  the  preparations  for  this  day ; 
they  were  made  with  a  thoroughness  which 
surprised  the  visitors  from  the  East.  The  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  richly 
draped  from  roof  to  basement  in  black  velvet 
and  silver  fringe ;  within  it  was  a  bower  of 
bloom  and  fragrance.  For  twenty-four  hours 
an  unbroken  stream  of  people  passed  through, 
bidding  their  friend  and  neighbor  welcome 
home  and  farewell,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
4th  of  May  the  cofiin  lid  was  closed  at  last 
and  a  vast  procession  moved  out  to  Oak  Ridge, 
where  the  dead  President  was  committed  to  the 
soil  of  the  State  which  had  so  loved  and  hon- 
ored him.  The  ceremonies  at  the  grave  were 
simple  and  touching.  Bishop  Simpson  deUv- 
ered  a  pathetic  oration;  prayers  were  offered 
and  hymns  were  sung ;  but  the  weightiest  and 
most  eloquent  words  uttered  anywhere  that 
day  were  those  of  the  Second  Inaugural,  which 
the  committee  had  wisely  ordained  to  be  read 
over  his  grave,  as  the  friends  of  Raphael  chose 
the  incomparable  canvas  of  the  Transfiguration 
as  the  chief  ornament  of  his  funeral. 

An  association  was  immediately  formed  to 
build  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Lincoln. 
The  work  was  in  the  hands  of  his  best  and  old- 
est friends  in  Illinois,  and  was  pushed  with 
vigor.  Few  large  subscriptions  were  received, 
with  the  exception  of  $50,000  voted  by  the 
State  of  IlHnois  and  $10,000  by  New  York; 
but  innumerable  small  contributions  afforded 
all  that  was  needed.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  nation  gave  $28,000,  of  which  the  dispro- 
portionately large  amount  of  $8,000  was  the 
gift  of  the  negro  troops,  whose  manhood  Lin- 
coln had  recognized  by  putting  arms  in  their 
hands.i  In  all  $180,000  was  raised,  and  the 
monument,  built  after  a  design  by  Larkin  G. 
Mead,  was  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1874.    The  day  was  fine,  the  concourse   of 


1   Besides  contributinR  thtjs  genf-rally  to  the  Spring-  in  bronze,  inclnding   Lincoln,  and  entitled  "  Emanci- 

ficld  monument,  the  freed  people  gave  another  touch-  pation."  The  subscription  for  this  purpose  was  started 

ing  in.M;ince  of  their  gratitude  by  erecting  in  a  public  by  a  negro  washerwoman.    The  statue  is  by  Thomas 

v]iiare  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington  a  noble  group  I'.all. 
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people  was  enormous ;  there  were  music  and 
eloquence  and  a  brilliant  decorative  display. 
The  orator  of  the  day  was  Governor  Oglesby, 
who  praised  his  friend  with  warm  but  sober 
eulogy;  General  Sherman  added  his  honest 
and  hearty  tribute ;  and  General  Grant,  twice 
elected  President,  uttered  these  carefully  chosen 
words,  which  had  all  the  weight  that  belongs  to 
the  rare  discourses  of  that  candid  and  reticent 
soldier : 

From  March,  1864,  to  the  day  when  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  opened  a  grave  for  Mr.  Lincohi,  then 


President  of  the  United  States,  my  personal  relations 
with  him  were  as  close  and  intimate  as  the  nature 
of  oi.r  respective  duties  would  permit.  To  know 
him  personally  was  to  love  and  respect  him  for  his 
great  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  and  for  his  patience 
and  patriotism.  With  all  his  disappointments  from 
failures  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted commands,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  gained  his  confidence  but  to  betray 
it,  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  complaint,  nor  cast  a 
censure,  for  bad  conduct  or  bad  faith.  It  was  his 
nature  to  find  excuses  for  his  adversaries,  in  his 
death  the  nation  lost  its  greatest  hero ;  in  his  death 
the  South  lost  its  most  iust  friend. 


PURSUIT  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 


[John  Wilkes  Booth  was  my  schoolmate  in  Maryland,  many  years  ago ;  and  by  a  strange 
comcidence  three  of  my  particular  friends  were  concerned,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  his 
pursuit  and  death.  Two  of  them  were  Confederate  officers — Major  M.  B.  Ruggles,  son  of 
General  Daniel  Ruggles  of  the  old  army,  and  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Bainbridge,  both  of  whom, 
with  Captain  Jett,  also  of  Mosby's  command,  met  Booth  and  Herold  in  their  flight  and  aided 
them  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  The  other  friend  is  Captain  E.  P.  Doherty,  who  com- 
manded the  detachment  of  the  i6th  New  York  Cavalry  that  captured  the  fugitives.  From 
the  lips  of  all  three  I  have  heard  accounts  of  the  incidents  that  they  witnessed,  and  the 
narratives  that  follow  are  given  in  the  words  of  Major  Ruggles  and  Captain  Doherty.^ — 
Prentiss  Ingraham.] 


MAJOR    RUGGLES'S    NARRATIVE. 

the  close  of  the  civil  war 
Colonel  Mosby,  to  whose 
command  I  belonged,  sur- 
rendered to  General  Han- 
cock, at  Millwood,  Vir- 
ginia. In  company  with 
two  comrades,  A.  R.  Bain- 
bridge, now  in  business  in 
New  York,  and  William  Jett,  now  dead,  I 
started  for  my  home  in  King  George  County, 
Virginia.  We  had  heard  from  United  States 
officers  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  that  the  assassin  had  been  captured  in 
Washington,  and  little  dreamed,  when  we  rode 
up  to  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River, 
that  we  were  there  to  come  face  to  face  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Port  Conway  is  on  the  King  George  side 
of  the  river,  there  about  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  opposite  Port  Royal.  The  ferry  was 
owned  by  a  man  named  Rollins,  but  the  scow 
was  run — that  is,  poled  across — by  Peyton 
Washington,  a  negro.   The  scow  was  on  the 

1  The  proofs  of  this  article  have  been  read  and  cor- 
rected (Nov.,  1S89)  by  Colonel  Ingrnham,  Major  Rug- 
gles,  Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  and  Captain  Doherty. — 
Editor. 

2  The  reward  as  offered  was  $100,000  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  and  $25,000  each  by  three  of  the  States. 


Other  side  of  the  river  when  we  rode  up,  and 
I  observed  there  a  wagon,  drawn  by  two  very 
wretched-looking  horses.  In  the  wagon  were 
two  men.  On  seeing  us  approach,  one  of  them 
came  towards  us,  and,  finding  that  we  were  Con- 
federate soldiers,  said  that  his  name  was  Boyd, 
and  that  his  brother  had  been  wounded  se- 
verely in  the  leg  while  escaping  from  prison, 
where  they  had  been  for  some  time.  He  fur- 
thermore said  that  their  negro  driver,  Lucas, 
refused  to  take  them  any  farther,  and  that  they 
were  anxious  to  get  on  their  way,  and  asked 
our  aid.  I  at  once  said  we  would  help  them ; 
and  while  discussing  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
scow,  the  other  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and 
walking  with  evident  pain,  with  the  aid  of  a 
rude  crutch,  came  towards  us.  He  apparently 
mistrusted  his  companion,  for  as  he  came  for- 
ward he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  told 
who  I  am  ?  "  Thinking  he  meant  that  Her- 
old had  told  us  they  were  Confederate  soldiers, 
escaped  from  prison,  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Instantly  he  dropped  his  weight  back 
upon  his  crutch,  and  drawing  a  revolver  said 
sternly,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  "  Yes,  I  am 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  slayer  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  I  am  worth  just  $175,000  to 
llie  man  who  captures  me."-  We  were  greatly 
surprised,  and  yet  the  coolness  of  the  man 
won  our  admiration;  for  we  saw  that  he  was 
wounded,  desperate,  and  at  bay.    His  face  was 
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haggard,  pinched  with  suftering,  his  dark  eyes 
sunken,  but  strangely  bright,  and  though  he 
had  shaved  oft"  his  mustache,  upon  his  Up  and 
face  was  a  beard  of  some  ten  days'  growth. 

In  response  to  his  defiant  words  1  said  that 
we  had  been  told  that  Lincoln's  slayer  had  been 
captured ;  but  that,  though  we  did  not  sanction 
his  act  as  an  assassin,  we  were  not  men  to  take 
"blood  money";  and  that  having  promised  his 
friend,  who  proved  to  be  Herold,  to  take  them 
across  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety,  we  would 
do  so.  Though  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  be- 
lief of  the  people  of  the  North,  I  believe  that 
had  the  war  then  been  going  on.  Booth,  instead 
of  finding  an  asylum  in  the  South,  would  have 
been  taken  and  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Confederate  Government. 

Booth  replaced  his  weapon  at  my  words,  and, 
thanking  us,  said  he  was  utterly  unable  to  walk. 
1  dismounted,  and  we  hfted  him  upon  my  horse 
—  a  fact  that  seemed  to  give  the  saddle  and 
bridle  a  great  pecuniary  value,  as  I  learned 
through  correspondence  with  Mr.  Barnum; 
though  they  were  never  exhibited  as  relics,  and 
are  now  at  my  brother's  home  in  Virginia,  there 
kept  as  souvenirs  of  my  "  days  with  Mosby." 

1  Colonel  John  J.  Garnett,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as  Chief  of 
Artillery,  received  from  Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  whom 
he  has  known  for  many  years,  the  following  additional 
particulars  of  the  intercourse  of  the  three  Confederate 
officers  with  Booth  and  Herold :  "  Captain  Jett  was 
well  acquainted  in  Caroline  County,  on  the  opposite 
bide  of  the  river,  and  he  told  Booth,  with  our  approval, 
that  he  would  find  a  place  of  safety  for  him.  '  God 
bless  you,  sir  I '  said  Booth,  his  face  wincing  with  the 
pain  of  his  disabled  leg.  When  Booth  realized  that  we 
were  kindly  disposed,  he  threw  off  all  reserve  and  be- 
came quite  communicative.  Booth  was  dressed  in  a 
dark  suit  of  clothes  that  looked  seamed  and  ravelly,  as 
if  from  rough  contact  with  thorny  undergrowth.  On 
his  head  was  a  seedy  looking  black  slouch  hat,  which 
he  kept  well  pulled  down  over  his  forehead.  The  lame 
foot  was  entirely  free  from  all  covering,  save  a  black 
stocking.  The  shoe  which  was  on  it  was  entirely  cut 
away  at  the  lop,  the  heel  only  being  covered  with 
leather.  The  foot  was  much  swollen,  and  seemed  to 
trouble  him  greatly.  The  crutch  he  carried  was  rough- 
hewn  and  ungainly.  His  long  dark  mustache  swept 
over  his  mouth  in  a  straggling,  unkempt  manner,  al- 
though it  was  evident  that  he  had  tried  to  preserve  its 
bhape  by  frequent  handling.  Indeed,  during  all  the 
time  he  sat  with  us  he  was  constantly  pulling  it  into 
shaf>e.  His  beard,  of  a  coal-black  hue,  was  of  about 
two  weeks'  growth  and  gave  his  face  an  unclean  ajjpear- 
ance.  Over  his  shoulders  drooped  a  long  gray  shawl, 
which  he  said  had  served  him  well  in  covering  the  tell- 
tale initials  'J.  W.  B.'  done  in  Indian  ink  on  his  right 
hand.  These  letters  he  showed  to  us  to  establish  his 
identity.  Strung  over  his  shoulders  by  a  long  strap 
were  a  pair  of  large  field  glasses,  which  he  said  had 
not  been  of  much  use  to  him,  because  he  had  '  been 
forced  to  keep  under  cover  too  much.'  .  .  .  The  wind 
lulled  after  we  had  waited  a  long  time,  and  the  ferryman 
came  over  for  us.  Cantain  Kugglcs  helped  Booth  to 
mount  his  horse,  ancl  together  we  went  over  to  Port 
Royal,  a  village  opposite  Port  Conway.  The  ferryman 
eyed  ui  all  very  closely  and  we  said  but  very  little. 
Booth  sat  squarely  on  his  horse,  looking  expectantly 


Booth  and  Herold  both  seemed  to  be  the 
worse  for  their  exposure  and  hardships  of  the 
past  few  days.  Booth  wore  a  black  soft  hat, 
dark  clothes,  one  cavalry  boot, —  the  one  on  his 
wounded  leg  having  been  cut  off, —  and  his 
weapons  were  a  carbine,  two  revolvers,  and  a 
knife,  the  blade  of  the  latter  bearing  the  stain 
of  blood,  for  with  it  he  had  wounded  Major 
Rathbone.  I  noticed  that  his  wounded  leg  was 
greatly  swollen,  inflamed,  and  dark,  as  from 
bruised  blood,  while  it  seemed  to  have  been 
wretchedly  dressed,  the  splints  being  simply 
pasteboard  rudely  tied  about  it.  That  he  suf- 
fered intense  pain  all  the  time  there  was  no 
doubt,  though  he  tried  to  conceal  his  agony, 
both  physical  and  mental. 

When  the  scow  arrived  Peyton  Washington 
ferried  us  across  the  river.  After  a  ride  of 
three  miles  we  came  to  the  Garrett  farm, 
where  we  asked  for  shelter  for  the  fugitives, 
which  was  granted.  We  also  remained  all 
night  near  Garrett's,  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
and  the  next  day  Herold  went  with  us  to 
Bowling  Green,  where  we  left  Jett.^ 

The  next  day,  Herold  having  decided  upon 
the  best  course  to  pursue  in  his  flight,  Bain- 

towards  the  opposite  shore,  and  when  the  boat  struck 
the  wharf  he  lost  no  time  in  landing.  I  could  see  that 
his  spirits  were  improving,  and  he  laughed  heartily  when 
we  surrounded  him  in  a  group.  '  I  'm  safe  in  glorious 
old  Virginia,  thank  God  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Now,  boys,' 
said  Jett,  '  I  propose  to  take  our  friend  Booth  up  to 
Garrett's  house.  1  think  they  '11  give  him  shelter  tliere 
and  treat  him  kindly.'  '  Whatever  you  deem  best  to 
do  with  me,  my  friends,'  replied  Booth,'  I  '11  agree  to 
be  satisfied.'  'Jett  understands  tliis  country,'  said 
Captain  Ruggles,  '  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  well  to 
act  as  he  directs.'  'I  'm  in  your  hands,'  said  Booth; 
'  do  with  me,  boys,  as  you  think  best.'  '  Well,'  said 
Jett,  '  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  you;  and  I  think 
our  plan  is  to  escort  Mr.  Booth  up  to  Garrett's,  tell 
the  family  who  he  is,  and  trust  to  their  hospitality  to 
see  him  kindly  cared  for  until  such  time  as  he  sees  fit 
to  seek  other  quarters.'  After  a  few  minutes'  further 
conversation  we  left  the  wharf  and  started  through  Port 
Royal  on  the  road  to  Garrett's  farm.  His  house  was 
some  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  when  we  reached 
the  gate  leading  into  the  farm  Herold,  who  said  that 
he  wanted  to  go  with  us  as  far  as  Bowling  Green  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  remained  with  me,  while  Jett  and 
Ruggles  accompanied  Booth  to  the  house.  Garrett's 
residence  was  in  the  style  at  that  time  in  vogue  among 
Southern  planters.  It  was  a  large,  wooden  framed 
building,  with  broad  porches  on  every  side.  It  stood  on 
a  hill,  from  which  sloped  in  every  direction  broad  roll- 
ing fields,  fair  in  their  verdure  as  ever  greeted  the  eye 
of  man.  When  Booth  was  a  few  rods  distant  in  the  lane 
from  where  Herold  and  I  were  standing,  he  suddenly 
wheeled  his  horse  about,  and  lifting  his  slouch  hat  from 
his  head  waved  it  towards  us  and  shouted  back  :  '  Good- 
by,  old  fellow.  Good-by,  Lieutenant;  come  and  see 
me  again.  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  see  you  both.' 
'  I  'II  be  with  you  soon,  John,'  returned  Herold  ;  '  keep 
in  good  spirits.'  '  Have  no  fear  about  me,  Herold,' 
Booth  replied;  '  I  am  among  friends  now';  with  wliich 
he  turned  his  horse,  and  followed  at  a  gallop  after 
Jett  and  Ruggles,  who  were  far  in  advance  of  him. 
Booth  impressed  me  at  that  moment  as  the  most 
reckless  man  I  had  ever  met.    Without  a  parole  as  I 
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bridge  and  myself  accompanied  him  back  to 
Garrett's.  We  found  Booth  lying  on  the  grass, 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  sitting  by  his  side 
I  heard  from  his  lips  his  version  of  the  tragic 
conspiracy,  his  fatal  shot,  his  motives,  escape, 
and  flight  up  to  his  coming  to  the  Garretts'.  In 
answer  to  my  questions  he  spoke  quietly,  re- 
pressing now  and  then  a  groan  of  pain,  and 
showing  emotion  and  stern  defiance  at  times. 
He  said,  in  substance,  that  the  plot  had  been 
to  capture  Mr.  Lincoln  and  carry  him  a  pris- 
oner into  the  Confederacy,  for  he  believed 
that  by  such  an  act  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  an  end,  as  the  South  could  dictate  terms 
with  such  a  hostage.  Failing  in  this,  he  de- 
cided at  the  last  moment,  as  it  were,  to  strike 
deadly  blows  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward, 
and  General  Grant.  In  the  plot  to  kill,  Payne  ^ 
alone  was  implicated  with  him,  not  even  Her- 
old  knowing  what  was  to  be  done.  Atzerodt 
knew  nothing  of  the  intended  assassination, 
nor  did,  according  to  Booth's  statement  to  me, 
any  other,  excepting  Payne.  The  name  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  not  mentioned  by  him.    He  said 


that  Payne  was  to  strike  a  death  blow  at  Sec- 
retary Seward,  and  he,  favored  by  the  fact  that 
President  Lincoln  and  General  Grant  were  to 
attend  the  theater  together,  was  to  kill  both 
of  them.  General  Grant's  having  been  called 
away  alone  saved  his  life,  for,  said  Booth,  "  I 
would  have  made  no  failure  with  either,  as  I 
had  laid  my  plans  for  success  only."  That  An- 
drew Johnson  might  aj^pear  to  be  implicated 
in  the  plot  of  assassination,  Booth  said  that  he 
had  left  that  morning  a  note  at  the  hotel  where 
the  Vice-President  lived,  to  compromise  him. 
He  had  no  idea,  he  said,  from  the  information 
received  about  Washington,  that  the  war  had 
really  ended ;  for  had  he  not  believed  that  it 
would  have  been  kept  up  by  the  South,  he 
would  not  have  struck  the  blow  as  he  did. 
After  getting  safely  out  of  Washington  his  in- 
tention was  to  cross  the  line,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  into  the  Confederacy.  Joining  Her- 
old  at  a  rendezvous,  they  had  ridden  hard 
through  the  night  to  gain  a  place  of  safety ; 
but  having  a  broken  leg,  and  learning  after 
several  days,  through  the  papers,  that  the  war 


was,  and  in  my  own  country,  amid  scenes  with  wliich 
I  had  been  familiar  since  childhood,  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  was  perfectly  safe.  If  he  felt  any  premonitions  of 
danger,  as  I  certainly  felt  that  in  his  position  lie  should, 
he  gave  no  signs  of  them.  He  seemed  as  light-hearted 
and  careless  as  a  schoolboy  just  released  from  his 
studies.  Herold  and  I  went  on  to  Bowling  Green, 
where  we  remained  all  night,  stopping  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr,  Clark.  Jett  and  Ruggles,  after  escorting  Booth 
up  to  Garrett's  house  and  seeing  him  well  disposed, 
went  on  to  Bowling  Green,  where  they  stopped  with 
Mr.  Goldman,  for  whose  daughter  Jett  had  tender  feel- 
ings. On  the  following  day  I  learned  of  Jolinston's  sur- 
render, and  decided  to  go  back  to  my  home  in  King 
George  County  and  settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  peace- 
ful citizen.  I  met  Jett  and  Ruggles  and  told  them  of 
my  intention,  and  they  concluded  to  do  likewise.  I  in- 
quired for  Booth,  and  in  what  shape  tliey  had  left  liim, 
and  Willie  Jett  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  under 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  the  Garretts  liked  to  harbor 
Booth  in  their  house.  'And  yet,'  said  Jett,  '  they  did 
not  like  to  turn  him  away.'  After  a  little  persuasion 
Mr.  Garrett  agreed  to  allow  him  to  remain  on  his 
place,  although  he  felt  that  he  would  be  running  a  big 
risk  in  doing  so.  '  He  '11  be  well  taken  care  of,  never 
fear,'  said  Jett,  who  decided  to  remain  at  Goldman's 
house  for  a  few  days.  Captain  Ruggles  and  I  v/ent  on 
the  next  morning  towards  Port  Royal  together,  Her- 
old accompanying  us  as  far  as  Garrett's  gate,  where  we 
left  him.  He  told  us  that  he  was  going  right  up  to 
join  Booth,  and  that  he  would  stick  by  him  to  the 
death.  Just  before  reaching  Port  Royal  I  met  a  sol- 
dier of  my  command,  who  told  me  that  if  we  had  not 
got  our  paroles,  and  did  not  want  to  be  captured,  to 
turn  back.  '  For,'  said  he,  '  the  town  is  full  of  Yankees 
in  search  of  Booth,  who,  they  say,  crossed  the  river 
yesterday.'  We  turned  immediately  and  rode  back  to 
Garrett's.  As  we  approached  the  front  gate  Booth 
was  lying  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  tlie  house.  As  soon 
as  he  recognized  us  he  arose,  and  hobbling  towards 
us  saiil,  '  Well,  boys,  wliat  's  in  the  wind  now?'  We 
told  him  the  enemy  was  upon  his  trail,  and  advised 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  I  remember  point- 
ing to  a  thick  piece  of  woodland  some  distance  from 
the  house,  and  saying  :  '  Booth,  get  over  there  at  once, 
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and  hide  yourself.  In  those  wooded  ravines  you  will 
never  be  found.'  'Yes,'  said  Ruggles,  '  get  there  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  lose  no  time  about  starting.' 
Booth  turned  around  to  look  for  Herold,  but  he  was 
nowhere  in  sight,  as  indeed  was  no  one  else.  He  then 
straightened  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  replied  : 
'  I  '11  do  as  you  say,  boys,  right  off.  Ride  on  I  Good- 
by  !  It  will  never  do  for  you  to  be  found  in  my  com- 
pany.'  Then  biting  his  lips,  as  if  he  had  conceived  a 
desperate  resolve,  he  said,  '  Rest  assured  of  one  thing, 
good  friend,  Wilkes  Booth  will  never  be  taken  alive.' 
The  ferryman  at  Port  Conway  had  recognized  Jett, 
and  when  Lieutenant  Doherty  arrived  there  with  his 
troops,  and  described  the  men  they  were  pursuing,  he 
knew  at  once  that  he  had  assisted  them  across  the 
river  the  day  before.  He  told  the  officers  that  he  had 
taken  five  men  across,  three  of  whom  were  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  one  of  whom  he  knew  to  be  Ca])tain  Jett, 
as  he  had  often  taken  him  across.  If  he  had  only 
stopped  there  all  might  have  been  well  so  far  as  Booth 
was  concerned,  for  some  time.  But  the  ferryman  was 
frightened.  He  thought  if  he  did  not  tell  all  he  knew 
he  would  be  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  so  he  volunteered  the  information 
that  Captain  Jett  had  a  sweetheart  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  lliat  in  all  probability  he  would  be  found  there. 
The  people  of  the  South  conceived  the  idea  that  Cap- 
tain Jett  deliberately  betrayed  Booth.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Had  they  been  in  his  place, 
I  make  bold  to  say  they  would  have  acted  as  he  did. 
It  was  his  life  or  Booth's.  The  latter  had  no  hopes; 
but  Jett,  with  a  parole  in  his  possession,  had,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  a  long  life  of  happiness  before  him.  Lieu- 
tenant Doherty  ami  his  troops  were  hot  upon  the 
assassin's  trail,  and  were  not  to  be  denied  their  prey. 
Poor  Jett  had  only  one  alternative,  and  that  was  to 
become  their  guide,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  so  unwill- 
ingly. He  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  he  was  loyal  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  fought 
gallantly  for  it  to  the  end.  He  guided  the  troops  hack 
to  Garrett's,  and  he  afterward  told  me  that  he  had 
hopes  tliat  Booth  might  have  been  warned  in  time  to 
escape,  as  indeed  he  had  been  by  us." — Editor. 

1   Payne  was  a  deserter  from  a  Confederate  Florida 
regiment. 
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was  really  at  an  end,  he  determined  to  make 
his  wav  to  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  feeling 
that  the  South  would  be  no  place  of  refuge  for 
him.  It  has  been  said  that  Booth  had  plenty 
of  money  with  him  ;  but  he  showed  me  three 
five-dollar  bills,  all  that  he  had,  excepting  a 
bill  of  exchange  ;  while  Herold  had  not  as 
much.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  attempt 
to  get  to  Europe,  and  his  answer  was  that 
there  was  no  asylum  for  such  as  he  where  mon- 
archs  ruled,  as  they  feared  their  own  lives 
might  be  in  danger  from  the  example  he  had 
set. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Herold  shot  his 
own  and  Booth's  horse;  but  Booth  told  me  that 
after  weighting  them  down  they  led  them  into 
the  Potomac  the  night  they  embarked  in  the 
boat  to  cross,  and  dra\\ing  their  heads  over  the 
gunwale  cut  their  throats  and  saw  them  sink 
from  sight  This  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  their  bodies  were  never  found. ^ 

Booth  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been 
spurred  on  to  the  deed  through  a  duty  he 
owed  the  country  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
and  he  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive.  If  he  had  not  broken  his  leg  he  could 
readily  have  distanced  all  pursuit.  He  was 
without  doubt  disappointed  at  the  reception 
he  met  in  Virginia,  and  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  fate.  The  calm  courage  of 
the  man  in  the  midst  of  his  great  peril,  and 
while  racked  by  suftering,  impressed  me  in  spite 
of  myself,  for  there  was  no  braggadocio  about 
him  ;  simply  a  determination  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable,  parleying  when  it  should  become 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  few  extracts  he  read 
me  from  his  diary  showed  this. 

From  the  examination  I  made  of  his  broken 
leg,  aided  by  some  experience  I  had  had  with 
wounds,  I  feel  confident  that  amputation  would 
have  been  necessary  to  save  his  life,  and  per- 
haps that  would  not  have  prevented  a  speedy 
death. 

Soon  after  my  long  conversation  with  Booth, 
Bainbridge  and  my.self  bade  him  and  Herold 
good-by  and  went  on  our  way,  remaining  that 
night  in  the  j^ines,  and  next  day  going  to 
Robb's,  where  we  learned  that  a  company  of 
United  States  cavalry  were  scouring  the  coun- 
try and  had  captured  the  fugitives  in  Crarrett's 
bam.  Knowing  the  bam  well,  and  judging 
from  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
burning  of  it,  I  feel  convinccfl  that  Sergeant  IJos- 
ton  ("orbett  has  a  reputation  undeserved  as  the 
slayer  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassin.  From  the  spot 
where  Sergeant  Corbett  was  he  could  not  have 
seen  Booth  where  he  stood,  and  certainly  could 


not  have  been  able  to  shoot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  Having  asked  Captain  Doherty  to 
fall  back  fifty  paces  with  his  men  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  come  out,  and  very  properly  and 
naturally  being  refused  his  request  by  that  gal- 
lant officer,  deserted  by  Herold,  the  barn  on 
fire,  and  seeing  that  he  must  perish  in  the 
flames  or  be  taken  to  Washington  and  hanged, 
Booth,  hopeless,  alone,  and  at  bay,  placed  his 
pistol  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and  took  his  own 
life.  No  one  saw  Corbett  fire,  and  one  cham- 
ber of  Booth's  revolver  held  in  his  hand  was 
empty,  and  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  the 
belief  that  he  killed  himself. 

Learning  that  Jett  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  we 
were  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged,  as  aid- 
ers and  abetters,  Bainbridge  and  myself  stood 
not  on  the  order  of  going,  but  went  at  once. 
Making  our  way  into  Essex  County  and  cross- 
ing to  Westmoreland,  Ave  went  to  our  home 
up  in  King  George  County.  Some  ten  days 
after,  I  was  arrested  at  night  by  a  squad  of 
United  States  cavalry.  Bainbridge  was  also 
captured.  We  were  taken  to  Washington  and 
placed  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  We  were  not 
alone  in  our  misery,  however,  for  Dr.  Stew- 
art, at  whose  house  Booth  had  stopped,  Wil- 
liam Lucas,  the  negro  who  had  driven  him  to 
the  ferry,  and  a  number  of  others,  were  there, 
among  them  being  Jett,  who  had  escaped  from 
Captain  Doherty,  and  had  been  recaptured  at 
his  home  in  Westmoreland  County. 

From  Booth's  own  words  to  me  as  he  lay 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  Garrett's  house,  I  feel 
assured  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  times 
there  were  some  innocent  ones  who  were  pun- 
ished for  the  crimes  of  Booth  and  Payne. 

After  the  trial,  by  a  strange  mistake  I  was 
sent  to  Johnson's  Island,  where  as  a  Confed- 
erate prisoner  I  had  passed  half  a  year;  but 
after  a  few  days  spent  there  I  was  returned  to 
Washington,  and  after  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  I  was  released. 

M.  B.  Buggies. 

CAPTAIN    DOHERTY'S    NARRATIVE. 

About  the  hour  of4  P.  M.April  24, 1 865,  when 
Booth  and  Herold  were  taken  by  their  newly 
made  Confederate  friends  to  the  Garrett  farm, 
where  Booth  was  killed  and  Herold  captured, 
I  was  seated,  with  another  officer  of  the  i6th 
New  York  Cavalry,  on  a  bench  in  the  park  op- 
posite the  White  House.  There  I  received  the 
following  orders  from  a  messenger : 

Hkadquarters,  Di;partmi;nt  of  Washington,  April 
24,   1865.      Commanding   Officer    i6tli    Nl-w  York 


1  IJeulcnant  I'.ainbriflee  is  positive  that  he  heard  of  the  horses  of  the  Federal  cavalry  as  they  went  scout- 
Booth  say:  "Aft'Twchao  been  three  days  in  the  pines,  in>^  through  the  country,  and  I  was  afraid  that  ours 
I  decmeci  it  advisable  to  act  on  Jones's  advice  and  kill  mipjlit  answer  them  and  betray  our  whereabouts,  so  I 
our  hor*c».    I  could  hear  in  the  distance  the  neighing  asked  Herold  to  .shoot  them,  which  he  did." — Editor. 
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Cavalry.  Sir :  You  will  at  once  detail  a  reliable  and 
discreet  commission  officer  with  twenty-five  men, 
well  mounted,  with  three  days'  ration^  and  forage, 
to  report  at  once  to  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  Agent  ot'  the 
War  Department,  at  211  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Com- 
mand of  General  C.C.  Augur. — J.C.  Sewell,  A.  A.  A. 
Gen'l. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  order  First  Lieu- 
tenant E.P.  Dohertyl  is  hereby  detailed  for  the  duty, 
and  will  report  at  once  to  Colonel  Baker,  2  1  i  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. —  N.  B.  SwiT/ER,  (Colonel  lOth  New  York 
Cavalry,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen'l,  U.  S.  A. 

I  proceeded  to  the  barracks,  had  "  boots  antl 
saddles"  sounded,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
had  reported  to  Colonel  Baker.  1  took  the  first 
twenty-five  men  in  the  saddle.  Sergeant  Boston 
Corbett  being  the  only  member  of  my  own  com- 
pany. Colonel  Baker  handed  me  photographs 
of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln.  He  told 
me  no  troops  had  yet  been  in  Fredericksburg, 
but  that  I  must  reach  that  vicinity  with  all  dis- 
patch. He  introduced  me  to  E.  J.  Conger  and 
L.  B.  Baker,  of  the  detective  force,  and  said 
they  would  accompany  me.  I  proceeded  down 
to  the  Sixth  street  wharf,  where  I  found  the 
steamer  John  S.  Ide,  and  directed  Captain  Wil- 
son to  move  down  to  Aquia  Creek  and  to  Belle 
Plain.  After  the  detachment  had  landed  I  di- 
rected the  captain  of  the  boat  to  move  off  to  a 
place  of  safe  anchorage  and  await  my  return. 
Should  I  not  return  before  6  p.  m.  on  the  26th 
he  was  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  report  to 
Captain  Allen,  assistant  quartermaster.  I  pro- 
ceeded directly  south  until  I  struck  the  main 
road  to  Fredericksburg.  Here  I  halted  at  4  a.  m. 
A  negro  informed  me  that  a  regiment  of  cav- 


alry had  passed  to  Fredericksburg  the  previous 
evening,  going  along  on  the  north  sitle  of  the 
Rappahannock  River.  I  then  determined  to 
push  down  and  go  up  on  the  south  side,  where 
no  troops  had  been. 

The  detectives  asked  for  a  detail  of  four  men 
and  a  sergeant  to  scour  the  country,  while  I 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  continued  on  towards 
the  Rai)pahannock.  The  detectives  returned 
about  3  p.  M.  without  any  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  assassins.  I  went  to  the  ferry  at 
Port  Conway  and  saw  Mrs.  Rollins,  the  ferry- 
man's wife,  and  another  woman  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  ferry-house.  Drawing  Booth's  pic- 
ture from  my  pocket  I  showed  it  to  them,  and 
inferred  from  their  looks  that  Booth  was  not 
far  distant.  One  of  them  said  that  Booth  and 
Herold  had  been  brought  there  in  a  wagon 
the  evening  before  by  a  negro  named  Lucas, 
who  would  carry  them  no  farther.  While  they 
were  bargaining  with  her  husband  to  take  them 
to  Orange  Court  House,  three  Confederate  sol- 
diers, Ruggles,  Bainbridge,  and  Jett,  rode  up 
and  they  entered  into  conversation.  By  and  by 
they  were  all  taken  over  the  ferry.  Booth  was 
put  on  Ruggles's  horse  and  they  proceeded 
towards  Bowling  Green. 

I  at  once  sent  the  bugler  to  Sergeant  Corbett, 
telling  him  to  mount  the  detachment,  which 
I  had  left  a  mile  behind,  feeding,  and  move 
down  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mrs.  Rollins  went 
for  her  husband,  who  was  fishing,  and  I  sent 
him  for  the  scow,  which  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  During  his  absence  the  command 
arrived  at  the  ferry  and  we  were  soon  over  the 


1  The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Generals 
Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advocate,  and  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Stanton,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  which 
was  transmitted  to  Congress :  "  The  parties  wlio  made 
the  arrest  of  Booth  and  Herold  were  a  detaciiment  of 
tlie  l6th  New  York  Cavalry  (consisting  of  Lieuten- 
ant E.  P.  Doherty,  commanding,  and  two  sergeants, 
seven  corporals,  and  seventeen  privates),  accompanied 
by  E.  J.  Conger  and  L.  B.  Baker,  two  employees  in  the 
detective  service  of  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  Provost- 
Marshal,  etc.,  the  officer  who  originated  and  directed 
the  expedition,  though  not  personally  accompanying 
it.  .  .  .  The  military  element  of  the  expedition  for 
the  arrest  of  these  criminals  Booth  and  Herold  is 
therefore  believed  to  have  been  that  which  was  essen- 
tial to  its  success,  and  without  which  its  results  could 
not  have  been  attained.  As  the  commander  of  the 
detachment  employed  upon  this  important  duty.  Lieu- 
tenant Doherty  was  solely  responsible  for  its  discipline 
and  efficiency.  He  is  found  to  have  been  active  and  ener- 
getic, and  it  is  believed  to  be  established  by  the  weight 
of  testimony  that  it  was  he  who  personally  made  the 
actual  seizure  of  Herold.  It  was  he,  too  (in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Baker),  who  oljtained  the  first  reliable  informa- 
tion which  rendered  the  capture  of  the  criminals  almost 
certain;  and  though,  in  the  direction  of  the  invesliga- 
tion,  the  initiative  would  seem  more  frequently  to  have 
been  taken  by  Conger,  yet  Lieutenant  Doherty  is  shown 
to  have  acted  and  been  recognized  as  the  commander  of 


the  expedition  in  the  only  written  instructions  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  issued  during  the  march,  to  wit,  those 
given  by  him  to  the  nraster  of  the  steamer  which  con- 
veyed the  party  to  and  from  Belle  Plain.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  as  such  com- 
mander he  may  properly  be  awarded  the  one-tenth 
portion  of  the  whole  amount  which  is  payable  by  law 
to  the  commantling  officer  of  a  vessel  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  of  a  prize,  and  his  share  will  there- 
fore be  $7500.  The  services  of  Messrs.  Conger  and 
Baker  upon  this  expedition  were,  no  doubt,  of  great 
value;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  parties  immediately  rep- 
resented the  views  and  intentions  of  Colonel  Baker, 
their  part  in  carrying  out  the  original  plan  was  par- 
ticularly important.  It  is  understood  that  their  ex- 
penses incurred  upon  this  duty  have  been  reimbursed, 
and  that  they  have  also  been  paid,  or  are  entitled  to  be 
paid,  for  their  general  services,  as  detectives  at  this 
period,  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month.  They  should, 
however,  both  be  liberally,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  equally 
compensated;  and  it  is  concluded  that  of  the  amount 
offered  as  reward  there  may  properly  be  paid  to  each 
the  sum  of  $4000." 

Sergeants  Corbett  and  Wendell  each  received  $2- 
545-6o ;  each  of  the  seven  corporals  received  $2291.09 ; 
and  each  of  the  seventeen  privates  $2036.53.  Of  the 
$75,000  thus  distributed  as  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of 
Booth  and  Herold,  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker  received  the 
share  that  "  would  l^e  pavalile  to  the  commander  of  a 
squadron,  by  a  separate  ship  of  which  a  prize  had  been 
taken,"  that  is,  one-twentieth,  or  $3750. —  Editor. 
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river.  I  arrested  Rollins  the  ferryman,  and 
took  him  as  guide  to  Bowling  Green.  At  dark 
we  passed  the  Garrett  farm,  not  then  dream- 
ing that  the  ass;\ssins  were  concealed  there. 
Arriving  at  Bowling  Green,  I  surrounded  Gold- 
man's Hotel.  After  some  hesitation  the  door 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  Goldman.  I  inquired  of 
her  who  were  the  male  inmates  of  the  house. 
She  replied  that  there  was  only  her  wounded 
son,  and  I  directed  her  to  show  me  his  room, 
teUing  her  that  if  my  men  were  fired  on  I 
should  bum  the  building  and  take  the  inmates 
prisoners  to  \\'ashington.  She  took  me  up  one 
flight  of  stairs  to  her  son's  room,  and  as  I  en- 
tered Captain  Jett  sprang  from  his  bed,  half- 
dressed.  Her  son  lay  on  another  bed,  wounded. 
Jett  admitted  his  identity,  and  drawing  Mr. 
Stanton's  proclamation  from  my  pocket  I  read 
it  to  him,  and  then  said,  "  I  have  known  your 
movements  for  the  past  two  or  three  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  tell  me  the  truth  I  will  hang  you ; 
but  if  you  give  me  the  information  I  w-ant,  I 
will  protect  you."  He  was  greatly  excited,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  left  Booth  at  Garrett's 
house,  three  miles  from  Port  Conway,  the 
evening  before,  and  that  Herold  had  come  to 
Bowling  Green  with  him,  and  returned  that 
morning.  I  had  Jett's  horse  taken  from  the 
stable,  and,  placing  a  guard  over  him,  we  re- 
traced our  steps  towards  Garrett's.  It  was  now 
about  midnight,  and  my  men,  having  been  out 
since  the  24th  without  sleep  and  with  very  little 
food,  were  exhausted ;  those  who  had  been  left 
on  the  edge  of  the  town  had  fallen  asleep.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  arousing  them,  but  when 
they  learned  that  we  were  on  Booth's  track  new 
hfe  seemed  to  be  infused  into  them.  I  placed 
Corbett  in  the  rear  with  orders  to  allow  no  man 
to  fall  out  of  line.  Upon  reaching  Garrett's 
orchard  fence  I  halted,  and  in  company  with 
Rollins  and  the  detectives  took  a  survey  of 
the  premises.  I  had  the  fence  taken  down. 
I  told  off  sxx  men,  gave  out  the  countersign  of 
"  Boston,"  and  sent  the  six  men  as  a  patrol  in 
rear  of  the  out-buildings,  with  instructions  to 
allow  no  one  to  pass  through  the  field  or  to 
approach  them  without  the  countersign.  The 
gates  in  front  of  Garrett's  house  were  quietly 
opened,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  premises 
were  surrounded.  I  dismounted,  and  knocked 
loudly  at  the  front  door.  (Jld  Mr.  Garrett  came 
out.  I  seized  him,  and  asked  him  where  the 
men  were  who  were  there  yesterday.  He  re- 
j;licd  that  they  had  gone  to  the  woods  when 
the  cavalry  pa.ssed  the  previous  afternoon. 
While  I  wa-s  speaking  with  him  some  of  the 
men  had  entererl  the  house  to  search  it.  Soon 
one  of  the  sr^ldiers  sang  out,  "O  Lieutenant! 
I  have  a  man  here  I  founrl  in  the  corn-crib."  It 
was  young  Garrett,  and  I  demanded  the  where- 
abouts of  the  fugitives.    He  replied,  "  In  the 


barn."  Leaving  a  few  men  around  the  house, 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  barn,  which 
we  surrounded.  I  kicked  on  the  door  of  the 
barn  several  times  without  receiving  a  reply. 
Meantime  another  son  of  Garrett's  had  been 
captured.  The  bam  was  secured  with  a  pad- 
lock, and  young  Garrett  carried  the  key.  I 
unlocked  the  door,  and  again  summoned  the 
inmates  of  the  building  to  surrender.  After 
some  delay  Booth  said,  "For  whom  do  you 
take  me  ?  "  I  replied,  "  It  does  n't  make  any 
difterence.  Come  out,"  He  said,  "I  am  a 
cripple  and  alone,"  I  said,  "I  know  who  is 
with  you,  and  you  had  better  surrender,"  He 
replied,  "  I  may  be  taken  by  my  friends,  but 
not  by  my  foes."  I  said,  "  If  you  don't  come 
out,  I  '11  burn  the  building."  I  directed  a  cor- 
poral to  pile  up  some  hay  in  a  crack  in  the 
wall  of  the  bam,  and  set  the  building  on  fire. 
As  the  corporal  w^as  picking  up  the  hay  and 
brush  Booth  said,  "  If  you  come  back  here  I 
will  put  a  bullet  through  you."  I  then  mo- 
tioned to  the  corjooral  to  desist,  and  decided 
to  wait  for  daylight  and  then  to  enter  the  bam 
by  both  doors  and  overpower  the  assassins. 
Booth  then  said,  in  a  drawling  voice,  "  O  Cap- 
tain !  there  is  a  man  in  here  who  wants  to 
surrender  awful  bad."  I  replied,  "You  had 
better  follow  his  example  and  come  out."  His 
answer  was,  "  No,  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind;  but  draw  your  men  up  fifty  paces  off 
and  give  me  a  chance  for  my  life."  I  told  him 
I  had  not  come  to  fight;  that  I  had  fifty  men, 
and  could  take  him.  Then  he  said,  "  Well,  my 
brave  boys,  prepare  me  a  stretcher,  and  place 
another  stain  on  our  glorious  banner." 

At  this  moment  Herold  reached  the  door. 
I  asked  him  to  hand  out  his  arms ;  he  replied 
that  he  had  none.  I  told  him  I  knew  exactly 
what  weapons  he  had.  Booth  rei)lied,  "  I  own 
all  the  arms,  and  may  have  to  use  them  on  you, 
gentlemen."  I  then  said  to  Herold,  "  Let  me 
see  your  hands."  He  put  them  through  the 
partly  opened  door  and  I  seized  him  by  the 
w^rists.  I  handed  him  over  to  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  Just  at  this  moment  I  heard 
a  shot,  and  thought  Booth  had  shot  himself 
Throwing  open  the  door,  1  saw  that  the  straw 
and  hay  behind  Booth  were  on  fire.  He  was 
half-turning  towards  it. 

He  had  a  crutch,  and  he  held  a  carbine  in 
his  hand.  I  rushed  into  the  burning  barn, 
followed  ])y  my  men,  and  as  he  was  falling 
caught  him  under  the  arms  and  pulled  him 
out  of  the  bam.  The  burning  building  becom- 
ing too  hot,  I  had  him  carried  to  the  veranda 
of  Garrett's  house. 

liooth  received  his  death-shot  in  this  man- 
ner. While  I  was  taking  Herold  out  of  the 
barn  one  of  the  detectives  went  to  the  rear, 
and  pulling  out  some  protruding  straw  set  fire 
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to  it.  I  had  placed  Sergeant  lioston  Corbett 
at  a  large  crack  in  the  side  of  the  barn,  and 
he,  seeing  by  the  igniting  hay  that  Booth  was 
leveling  his  carbine  at  either  Herold  or  myself, 
fired,  to  disable  him  in  the  arm ;  but  Booth 
making  a  sudden  move,  the  aim  eiTetl,  and 
the  bullet  struck  Booth  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  about  an  inch  below  the  spot  where  his 
shot  had  entered  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Booth  asked  me  by  signs  to  raise  his  hands.  I 
lifted  them  up  and  he  gasped,  "  Useless,  use- 
less !  "  We  gave  him  brandy  and  water,  but  he 
could  not  swallow  it.  I  sent  to  Port  Royal  for 
a  physician,  who  could  do  nothing  when  he 
came,  and  at  seven  o'clock  Booth  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  on  his  person  a  diary,  a  large 
bowie  knife,  two  pistols,  a  compass,  and  a  draft 
on  Canada  for  ^60. 

I  took  a  saddle  blanket  off  my  horse,  and, 
borrowing  a  darning  needle  from  Miss  Garrett, 
sewed  his  body  in  it.  The  men  found  an  old 
wagon,  and  impressed  it,  with  the  negro  driver. 
The  body  was  placed  upon  it,  and  two  hours 


after  Booth's  death  I  was  on  the  way  back  to 
15elle  Plain,  where  I  had  left  the  steamboat. 

I  had  released  Rollins  and  sent  him  ahead 
to  have  his  ferry-boat  ready  to  take  us  across 
the  river.  About  6  p.  m.  1  reached  the  boat, 
and  found  the  captain  preparing  to  return  to 
Washington.  We  reached  Washington  at  2 
A.  M.,  April  27.  1  placed  the  Ijody  of  Booth 
and  the  prisoner  Herold  on  board  the  monitor 
Afo/ifauk,  after  which  I  marched  my  worn-out 
command  up  through  the  navy  yard  to  their 
(juarters. 

The  next  morning  an  autopsy  was  held,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  identify  the  body  of 
Booth.  The  portion  of  the  neck  and  head 
through  which  the  bullet  had  passed  was  cut 
out,  and  is  to-day  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Anatomy  at  Washington.  The  body 
was  buried  in  a  cell  in  the  Penitentiary,  where 
it  remained  nearly  four  years,  with  the  bodies 
of  the  other  assassins.  It  was  then  given  to 
his  friends,  and  now  lies  in  a  cemetery  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Edward  T.  Doherty. 
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WINDS  here,  and  sleet,  and  frost  that  bites  like  steel. 
The  low,  bleak  hill  rounds  under  the  low  sky. 

Naked  of  flock  and  fold  the  fallows  he, 

Thin-streaked  with  meager  drift.    The  gusts  reveal 
By  fits  the  dim,  gray  snakes  of  fence  that  steal 

Through  the  white  dusk.    The  hill-foot  poplars  sigh, 

While  storm  and  death  with  winter  tram])le  by; 

And  the  iron  fields  ring  sharp,  and  blind  lights  reel. 
Yet,  in  the  lonely  ridges,  wrenched  with  Dain, 

Harsh,  solitary  hillocks,  bound  and  dumb. 

Grave  glebes,  close-lipped  beneath  the  scourge  and  chain, 
Lurks  hid  the  germ  of  ecstasy,  the  simi 

Of  life  that  waits  on  summer,  till  the  rain 

Whisper  in  April  and  the  crocus  come. 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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THE    CAPTURE    OF    JEFFERSON    DAVIS  — THE    END    OF 
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BY   JOHN    G.    NICOLAY   AND   JOHN    HAY,    PRIVATE    SECRETARIES   TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


THE    CAPTURE 


OF   JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 


HEN  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet,  with  the 
most  important  and  port- 
able portion  of  their  de- 
partment archives,  left 
Richmond  on  the  night 
of  April  2,  in  consequence 
of  Lee's  retreat,  they  proceeded  to  Danville, 
southwest  of  Richmond,  arriving  there  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  In  a  conference  between 
Davis  and  Lee,  in  which  the  probability  of 
abandoning  Richmond  was  discussed,  they 
had  agreed  upon  this  point  at  which  to  en- 
deavor to  unite  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston, 
first  to  attack  and  beat  Sherman  and  then  re- 
turn and  defeat  Grant.  We  have  related  how 
Grant,  so  far  from  permitting  Lee  to  execute 
the  proposed  junction,  did  not  even  allow  him 
to  reach  Danville.  Lee  had  been  pressed  so 
hard  that  he  had  not  found  opportunity  to  in- 
form Davis  where  he  was  going,  and  this  ab- 
sence of  news  probably  ser\-ed  to  give  Davis 
an  intimation  that  their  preconcerted  plans 
were  not  likely  to  reach  fulfillment.  Neverthe- 
less, the  rebel  President  made  a  show  of  confi- 
dence ;  rooms  were  obtained,  and,  he  says,  the 
"  different  departments  resumed  their  routine 
labors,"  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
these  labors  they  earned  the  compensation 
which  the  Confederate  States  promised  them. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Danville,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  added  one  more  to  his  many 
rhetorical  efforts  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart." 
On  the  5th  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  late  disasters  in  as  hopeful  a 
strain  as  possible,  he  broke  again  into  his  never- 
failing  grandiloquence  : 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
struggle.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
particular  points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move 
from  point  to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail 
far  from  his  base.    Let  us  but  will  it  and  we  are  free. 

Animated  by  that  confidence  in  your  spirit  and 
fortitude  which  never  yet  failed  me,  I  announce  to 
you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to 

1  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886. 
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maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ; 
that  1  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy 
one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  that  Virginia —  noble  State,  whose  ancient 
renown  has  been  eclipsed  by  her  still  more  glorious 
recent  history  ;  whose  bosom  has  been  bared  to  re- 
ceive the  main  shock  of  this  war;  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  exhibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to 
render  her  illustrious  in  all  time  to  come  — that  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  help  of  ihe  people  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  shall  be  held  and  defended,  and 
no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  infamous  invaders 
of  her  territory. 

If,  by  the  stress  of  numbers,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits  or  those 
of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the 
baffled  and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  de- 
spair his  endless  and  impossible  task  of  making  slaves 
of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free. 2 

In  his  book,  written  many  years  after,  Davis 
is  frank  enough  to  admit  that  this  language 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  been  oversanguine.  He  prob- 
ably very  soon  reached  this  conviction,  for 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  his  procla- 
mation, a  son  of  Governor  Wise,  escaping 
through  the  Federal  lines  on  a  swift  horse, 
brought  him  information  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee's  army  to  Grant.  Rumor  also  reaching 
him  that  the  Federal  cavalry  was  pushing  south- 
ward west  of  Danville,  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment again  hastily  packed  its  archives  into 
a  railroad  train  and  moved  to  Greensboro', 
North  Carolina.  Its  reception  at  this  place 
was  cold  and  foreboding.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Government  remained  on  the  train  at 
the  depot.  Only  Jefferson  Davis  and  Secre- 
tary Trenholm,  who  was  ill,  were  provided  with 
lodgings.  From  this  point  Davis  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  General  Johnston,  soliciting  a  confer- 
ence, either  at  Greensboro'  or  at  the  general's 
headquarters ;  and  in  response  to  this  request 
Johnston  came  without  delay  to  Greensboro', 
arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  April  12. 
Within  an  hour  or  two  both  Generals  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  were  summoned  to  meet 
the  Confederate  President  in  a  council  of  war. 


'-  Davis,  proclamation  ;  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,"  \'ol.  II.,  p.  677. 
All  rights  reserved. 
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there  being  also  present  the  members  of  the 
rebel  Cabinet,  namely :  Benjamin,  Secretary  of 
State;  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
Reagan,  Postniaster-General.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  a  room  some  twelve  by  sixteen  feet  in 
size,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small  dwelling, 
and  contained  a  bed,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  table 
\Wth  writing-materials.^ 

The  infatuation  under  which  Davis  had 
plunged  his  section  into  rebellion  against  the 
Government,  pitting  the  South  with  its  disparity 
of  numbers-  and  resources  against  the  North, 
still  beset  him  in  the  hour  of  her  collapse  and 
the  agonv  of  her  surrender.  He  had  figured 
out  how  the  united  armies  of  Lee  and  John- 
ston could  successively  demolish  Sherman  and 
Grant,  but  he  could  not  grasp  the  logic  of 
common  sense  that  by  the  same  rule  the  united 
armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman  would  make  short 
work  of  the  army  of  Johnston  alone  whenever 
they  could  reach  it.  The  spirit  of  obstinate  con- 
fidence \\"ith  which  he  entered  upon  the  inter- 
\-iew  may  be  best  inferred  from  the  description 
of  it  written  by  the  two  principal  actors  them- 
selves.   Da\-is  says  : 

I  did  not  think  we  should  despair.  We  still  had 
effective  armies  in  the  field,  and  a  vast  extent  of  rich 
and  productive  territory  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  citizens  had  evinced  no  disposi- 
tion to  surrender.  Ample  supplies  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  railroad  depots,  and  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  placed  at  our  disposal  when  needed 
by  the  army  in  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  My  motive, 
therefore,  in  holding  an  interview  with  the  senior 
generals  of  the  army  in  North  Carolina  was  not  to 
learn  their  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  done  by 
negotiation  with  the  United  States  Government, 
but  to  derive  from  them  information  in  regard  to 
the  army  under  their  command,  and  what  it  was 
feasible  and  advisable  to  do  as  a  military  problem. 3 

Johnston's  statement  shows  still  more  dis- 
tinctly how  impossible  it  was  for  Davis  to  lay 
aside  the  airs  of  dictator : 

We  had  supposed  we  were  to  be  questioned  con- 
cerning the  military  resources  of  our  department,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  ter- 
minating the  war.  But  the  President's  object  seemed 
to  be  to  give,  not  to  obtain,  information  ;  for,  ad- 
dressing the  party,  he  said  that  in  two  or  three  weeks 
he  would  have  a  large  army  in  the  field  by  bring- 
ing back  into  the  ranks  those  who  had  abandoned 
them  in  less  desperate  circumstances,  and  by  calling 
out  the  enrolled  men  whom  the  conscript  bureau 
with  its  forces  had  been  unable  to  bring  into  the 
army.  .  .  .  Neither  opinions  nor  information 
was  asked,  and  the  conference  terminated. * 

1   Frank  H.  Alfriend,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  p. 

^  "  Dividing  their  free  population  between  the  two 
sections,  and  the  odds  were  six  and  a  half  millions 
ai^inst  twenty  am)  a  half  millions."    [Il)id.,  p.  573.] 

^  Davis,  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II,,  pp.  679,  680. 


Pollard,  the  Southern  historian,  is  probably 
not  far  wTong  in  sajing  that  this 

was  an  interview  of  inevitable  embarrassment  and 
pain.  The  two  generals  [Johnston  and  Beauregard] 
were  those  who  had  experienced  most  of  the  preju- 
dice and  injustice  of  the  President ;  he  had  always 
felt  aversion  for  them,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
almost  impossible  excess  of  Christian  magnanimity 
if  they  had  not  returned  something  of  resentment 
and  coldness  to  the  man  who,  they  believed,  had 
arrogantly  domineered  over  them  and  more  than 
once  sought  their  ruin. 5 

Now  when  Davis,  without  even  the  preface 
of  asking  their  opinions,  bade  these  two  men 
resuscitate  his  military  and  political  power  and 
transform  him  from  a  fugitive  to  a  commander- 
in-chief,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
interview  terminated  without  result. 

Matters  were  thus  left  in  an  awkward  situ- 
ation for  all  parties :  the  rebel  chief  had  no 
promise  of  confidence  or  support ;  the  generals 
no  authority  to  negotiate  or  surrender;  the 
Cabinet  no  excuse  to  intervene  by  advice  or 
protest  to  either  party.  This  condition  was,  how- 
ever, opportunely  relieved  by  the  arrival  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Breck- 
inridge, who  was  the  first  to  bring  them  the 
ofiicial  and  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  with  his  whole  army,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  informed  only  by  rumor, 
and  which  they  had  of  course  hoped  to  the 
last  moment  might  prove  unfounded.  The  fresh 
news  naturally  opened  up  another  discussion 
and  review  of  the  emergency  between  the  vari- 
ous individuals,  and  seems  at  length  to  have 
brought  them  to  a  frank  avowal  of  their  real 
feelings  to  each  other  in  private.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  holding  military  counsel  together, 
"  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  overthrown."  ^  This  opinion  John- 
ston also  repeated  to  Breckinridge  and  Mallory, 
both  of  whom,  it  would  seem,  entertained  the 
same  view.  The  absence  of  anything  like  full 
confidence  and  cordial  intimacy  between  Davis 
and  his  advisers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these 
two  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  unwilling  to 
tell  their  chief  the  truth  which  both  recognized, 
and  urged  upon  General  Johnston  the  duty  of 
making  the  unwelcome  suggestion  "  that  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  war  should  be  commenced," 
Breckinridge  promised  to  bring  about  an  op- 
portunity ;  and  it  was  evidently  upon  his  sug- 
gestion that  Davis  called  together  a  second 
conference  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  generals.'^ 
There  is  a  conflict  of  statement  as  to  when  it 

4  Johnston,   "  Narrative   of  Military  Operations," 

pp.  396>  397- 

5  Pollard,  "Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  with  a  Secret 
History  of  the  Confederacy,"  p.  514. 
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took  place.  Both  Davis  and  Mallory  in  their 
accounts  group  together  all  the  incidents  as  if 
they  occurred  at  a  single  meeting,  which  Mal- 
lory places  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  while 
Johnston's  account  mentions  the  two  separate 
meetings,  the  first  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
and  the  second  on  the  morning  of  the  13th; 
there  being,  however,  substantial  agreement 
between  all  as  to  the  points  discussed. 

Of  this  occasion,  so  full  of  historical  interest, 
we  fortunately  have  the  records  of  two  of  the 
participants.    General  Johnston  writes  : 

Being  desired  by  the  President  to  do  it,  we  com- 
pared the  miUtary  forces  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
war.  Ours,  an  army  of  about  20,000  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  sooo  mounted  troops  ;  those  of  the 
United  States,  three  armies  that  could  be  combined 
against  ours,  which  was  insignificant  compared 
with  either  Grant's  of  180,000  men,  Sherman's  of 
I  10,000  at  least,  and  Canby's  of  60,000  —  odds  of 
17  or  1 8  to  I,  which  in  a  few  weeks  could  be  more 
than  doubled.  !  represented  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  the  greatest  of  human  crimes 
for  us  to  attempt  to  continue  the  war;  for,  having 
neither  money  nor  credit,  nor  arms  but  those  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  nor  ammunition  but  that 
in  their  cartridge-boxes,  nor  shops  for  repairing  arms 
or  tlxing  ammunition,  the  effect  of  our  keeping  the 
field  would  be,  not  to  harm  the  enemy,  but  to  com- 
plete the  devastation  of  our  country  and  ruin  of  its 
people.  I  therefore  urged  that  the  President  should 
exercise  at  once  the  only  function  of  government 
still  in  his  possession,  and  open  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  present  were 
then  desired  by  the  President  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  important  question.  General  Breckinridge, 
Mr.  Mallory,  and  Mr.  Reagan  thought  that  the  war 
was  decided  against  us,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  peace.  Mr.  Benjamin  expressed 
the  contrary  opinion.  The  latter  made  a  speech  for 
war  much  like  that  of  Sempronius  \\\  Addison's 
play.i 

Secretary  Mallory's  account  is  even  more 
full  of  realistic  vividness.  He  represents  Davis, 
after  introducing  the  dreaded  topic  by  several 
irrelevant  subjects  of  conversation,  and  coming 
finally  to  "  the  situation  of  the  country,"  as 
saying : 

"  Of  course  we  all  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  mo- 
ment. Our  late  disasters  are  terrible,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  regard  them  as  fatal.  I  think  we 
can  whip  the  enemy  yet,  if  our  people  will  turn  out. 
We  must  look  at  matters  calmly,  however,  and  see 
what  is  left  for  us  to  do.  Whatever  can  be  done 
must  be  done  at  once.  We  have  not  a  day  to  lose." 
A  pause  ensued,  General  Johnston  not  seeming  to 
deem  himself  expected  to  speak,  when  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "We  should  like  to  hear  your  views, 
General  Johnston."  Upon  this  the  general,  without 
preface  or  introduction, —  his  words  translating  the 
expression  which  his  face  had  worn  since  he  entered 

1  Johnston,   "Narrative  of  Military   Operations,"         •'  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
pp.  398,  399.  ment,"  p.  682. 

'■^  Alfriend,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  pp.  623-625.         ^  Alfriend,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  p.  625. 


the  room, —  said,  in  his  terse, concise,  demonstrative 
way,  as  if  seeking  to  condense  thoughts  that  were 
crowding  for  utterance  :  "  My  views  are,  sir,  that  our 
people  are  tired  of  the  war,  feel  themselves  whipped, 
and  will  not  fight.  Our  country  is  overrun,  its 
military  resources  greatly  diminished,  while  the 
enemy's  military  power  and  resources  were  never 
greater,  and  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  extent. 
We  cannot  place  another  large  army  in  the  held  ; 
and  cut  off  as  we  are  from  foreign  intercourse,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  maintain  it  in  fighting  con- 
dition if  we  had  it.  My  men  are  daily  deserting  in 
large  numbers,  and  are  taking  my  artillery  teams  to 
aid  their  escape  to  their  homes.  Since  Lee's  defeat 
they  regard  the  war  as  at  an  end.  If  1  march  out 
of  North  Carolina,  her  people  will  leave  my  ranks. 
It  will  be  the  same  as  I  proceed  south  through  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  I  shall  expect  to  retain 
no  man  beyond  the  by-road  or  cow-path  that  leads 
to  his  house.  My  small  force  is  melting  away  like 
snow  before  the  sun,  and  I  am  hopeless  of  recruit- 
ing it.  We  may  perhaps  obtain  terms  which  we 
ought  to  accept."  The  tone  and  manner,  almost 
spiteful,  in  which  the  general  jerked  out  these  brief, 
decisive  sentences,  pausing  at  every  paragraph,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  own  convictions.  When  he  ceased 
speaking,  whatever  was  thought  of  his  statements  — 
and  their  importance  was  fully  understood  —  they 
elicited  neither  comment  nor  inquiry.  The  President, 
who  during  their  delivery  had  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  was  folding 
and  refolding  abstractedly,  and  who  had  listened 
without  a  change  of  position  or  expression,  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  in  a  low,  even  tone,  "What 
do  you  say.  General  Beauregard?"  "  1  concur  in 
all  General  Johnston  has  said,"  he  replied.  Another 
silence,  more  eloquent  of  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  than  words  could  have  been, 
succeeded,  during  which  the  President's  manner  was 
unchanged. 2 

Davis's  optimism  had  taken  an  obstinate 
form,  and  even » after  these  irrefutable  argu- 
ments and  stem  decisions  he  remained  uncon- 
vinced. He  writes  that  he  "  never  expected 
a  Confederate  army  to  surrender  while  it  was 
able  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat";^  but  sus- 
tained only  by  the  sophomoric  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Benjamin,  he  had  no  alternative.  He  in- 
quired of  Johnston  how  terms  were  to  be 
obtained  ;  to  which  the  latter  answered,  by 
negotiation  between  military  commanders, 
proposing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  open 
such  negotiations  with  Sherman.  To  this 
Davis  consented,  and  upon  Johnston's  sugges- 
tion Secretary  Mallory  took  up  a  pen  and  at 
Davis's  dictation  wrote  down  the  letter  to 
Sherman  ^  which  we  have  (|uoted  elsewhere, 
and  the  results  of  which  have  been  related. 
The  council  of  war  over,  General  Johnston 
returned  to  his  army  to  begin  negotiations 
with  Sherman.  On  the  following  day,  April 
14,  Davis  and  his  party,  without  waiting  to 
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hear  the  resuh.  left  Greensboro'  to  continue 
their  journey  south  ward. ^ 

The  dignity  and  resources  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  were  rapidly  shrinking ;  rail- 
road travel  had  ceased  on  account  of  burned 
bridges,  and  it  could  no  longer  even  maintain 
the  state  enjoyed  in  its  car  at  Greensboro'. 
We  are  not  informed  what  became  of  the  ar- 
chives ;  its  personnel  —  President,  Cabinet,  and 
sundry-  stat^"  officers  —  scraped  together  a  lot 
of  miscellaneous  transportation,  composed  of 
riding  horses,  ambulances,  and  other  vehicles, 
which,  over  roads  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  mud,  made  their  progress  to  the  last  degree 
vexatious  and  toilsome.  The  country  was  so 
full  of  fugitives  that  horse-stealing  seems  to 
have  become  for  the  time  an  admitted  cus- 
tom and  privilege.  We  have  the  statement 
of  Davis's  private  secretary  that  eight  or  ten 
young  Mississippians,  one  of  them  an  officer, 
who  volunteered  to  become  the  rebel  Presi- 
dent's bodyguard,  equipped  themselves  by 
'•  pressing  "  the  horses  of  neighboring  farmers, 
rendering  necessary  a  premature  and  some- 
what sudden  departure  in  advance  of  the  ofii- 
cial  party.-  Obtaining  shelter  by  night  when 
they  could,  and  camping  at  other  times,  the 
distinguished  fugitives  made  their  way  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  1 8th  of  April.  Since  the  Confederate 
Government  had  considerable  establishments 
at  Charlotte,  orders  were  despatched  to  the 
quartermaster  to  prepare  accommodations; 
and  this  request  was  reasonably  satisfied  for 
all  the  members  of  the  party  except  its  chief. 
The  quartermaster  met  them  near  the  town 
and 

explained  that,  though  quarters  could  he  furnished 
for  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  find 
only  one  person  willing  to  receive  Mr.  Davis,  saying 
the  people  generally  were  afraid  that  whoever  enter- 
tained him  would  have  his  house  burned  by  the 
enemy;  that,  indeed,  it  was  understood  threats  to 
that  effect  had  been  made  everywhere  by  Stoneman's 
cavalry.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  to  the  one  domicile  offered.  It  was  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  and  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bates, 
a  man  said  to  be  of  Nortliern  birth,  a  bachelor  of 
convivial  habits,  the  local  agent  of  the  Southern  Ex- 
press Company,  apparently  living  alone  with  his 
negro  servants,  and  keeping  a  sort  of  "open  house," 
where  a  broad,  well-equipped  sideboard  was  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  situation  —  not  at 
all  a  seemly  place  for  Mr.  Davis. 3 

Mr.  Davi.s  was  perforce  obliged  to  accept 
this  entertainment ;  and  whether  he  failed  to 
realize  the  .significance  of  such  treatment  or 
whether  he  wa.s  moved  by  his  suppressed  in- 


1  Burton  N.  Harrison  in  The  Ckntury,  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  pp.  134,  137, 

2  Ibid.,  p.  133. 


dignation  to  a  defiant  self-assertion,  when  a 
detachment  of  rebel  cavalry  passing  along  the 
street  saluted  him  with  cheers  and  called  him 
out  for  a  speech,  after  the  usual  compliments 
to  soldiers,  he  "  expressed  his  own  determina- 
tion not  to  despair  of  the  Confederacy,  but  to 
remain  with  the  last  organized  band  upholding 
the  flag."  ^  And  this  feeling  he  again  empha- 
sized during  his  stay  in  Charlotte  by  a  remark 
to  his  private  secretary,  "  I  camiot  feel  like  a 
beaten  man." 

The  stay  at  Charlotte  was  prolonged,  evi- 
dently to  wait  for  news  from  Johnston's  army. 
No  information  came  till  April  23,  when  Breck- 
inridge, Secretary  of  War,  arrived,  bringing 
the  memorandum  agreement  made  by  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  on  the  i8th.^  The  memo- 
randum seems  to  have  been  discussed  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  Mr.  Davis  yielded  to  the  advice  they 
all  gave  him  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect,*'  but  almost  im- 
mediately received  further  information,  which 
Sherman  communicated  to  Johnston,  that  the 
Washington  authorities  had  rejected  the  terms 
and  agreement,  and  directed  Sherman  to  con- 
tinue his  military  operations,  and  that  Sherman 
had  given  notice  to  terminate  the  armistice. 
This  change,  coupled  with  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  which  the  party 
had  received  on  their  arrival  in  Charlotte,  stimu- 
lated the  hopes  of  the  rebel  President,  and  he 
sent  back  instructions  to  Johnston  to  disband 
his  infantry  and  retreat  southward  with  so 
much  of  his  cavalry  and  light  artillery  as  he 
could  bring  avvay.  Against  the  daily  evidence 
of  his  own  observation  and  the  steady  current 
of  advice  from  his  followers,  he  was  still  dream- 
ing of  some  romantic  or  miraculous  renewal 
of  his  chances  and  fortunes.  And  in  his  book, 
written  fifteen  years  afterward,  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  displeasure  that  General 
Johnston  refused  to  obey  his  desperate  and 
futile  orders. 

The  armistice  expired  on  the  26th,  and  the 
fugitive  Confederate  Government  once  more 
took  up  its  southward  flight.  At  starting,  the 
party  still  made  show  of  holding  together. 
There  were  the  President,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  several  staff  officers,  and 
fragments  of  six  cavalry  brigades,  counting 
about  two  thousand,  which  had  escaped  in 
small  parties  from  Johnston's  surrender.  This 
was  enough  to  form  a  respectable  escort.  There 
was  still  talk  of  the  expedition  turning  west- 
ward and  making  its  way  across  the  Mi.ssissippi 
to  join  Kirby  Smith  and  Magruder.    Put  the 

Vol.  XII.,  pp. 
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meager  accounts  plainly  indicate  that  Davis's 
advisers  fed  his  hope  for  politeness'  sake,  or 
to  furnish  the  only  pastime  with  which  it  was 
possible  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  journey  ; 
for  as  they  proceeded  the  expedition  melted 
away  as  if  by  enchantment.  Davis  directed  his 
course  towards  Abbeville,  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Mallory  records  that  though  they  had  met  no 
enemy, 

At  Abbeville  the  fragments  of  disorganized  cavalry 
commands,  which  had  thus  far  performed,  in  some 
respects,  an  escort's  duty,  were  found  to  be  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  men,  anxious  only  to  reach  their 
homes  as  early  as  practicable,  and  whose  services 
could  not  further  be  relied  on.  .  .  .  Almost  every 
cross-road  witnessed  the  separation  of  comrades  in 
arms,  who  had  long  shared  the  perils  and  privations 
of  aterrific  struggle,  now  seeking  their  several  homes 
to  resume  their  duties  as  peaceful  citizens.! 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Reagan, 
also  soon  dropped  otf  on  various  pretexts.  Ben- 
jamin decided  to  pursue  another  route,  Breck- 
inridge remained  behind  ^\■ith  the  cavalry  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Savannah  River  and  never 
caught  up.  At  Washington,  Georgia,  a  little 
farther  on,  Mallory  halted  "  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  his  family."  Davis  waited  a  whole 
day  at  Washington,  and  tinding  that  neither 
troops  nor  leaders  appeared,  the  actual  situa- 
tion seems  at  last  to  have  dawned  upon  him. 
"  I  spoke  to  Captain  Campbell  of  Kentucky, 
commanding  my  escort,"  he  writes,  "  explained 
to  him  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  telling  him 
that  his  company  was  not  strong  enough  to 
fight,  and  too  large  to  pass  without  observa- 
tion, asked  him  to  inquire  if  there  were  ten  men 
who  would  volunteer  to  go  with  me  Avithout 
question  wherever  I  should  choose."  ^  ^^'ith 
these,  two  officers,  three  members  of  his  per- 
sonal staff,  and  Postmaster-General  Reagan, 
he  pushed  ahead,  still  nursing  his  project  of 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River. 

DaA-is's  private  secretary  had  been  sent 
ahead  to  join  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  family 
party  at  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  and  they 
continued  their  journey,  in  advance,  with  a 
comfortable  wagon  train.  After  passing  Wash- 
ington, in  Georgia,  rumors  of  pursuit  by  Fed- 
eral cavalry  increased,  and  a  more  ominous 
rumor  gained  circulation  that  a  gang  of  dis- 
banded Confederates  was  preparing  to  plunder 
the  train  under  the  idea  that  it  carried  a  portion 
of  the  official  treasure.  Apprehension  of  this 
latter  danger  induced  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent to  hurry  forward  and  overtake  his  family, 
and  during  three  days  he  traveled  in  their 
company.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  dismal 
journey ;   the  roads  were  bad,  heavy  storms 

1  Alfriend,  "  Life  of  Jeflferson  Davis,"  p.  630. 

2  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  p.  695. 


were  prevailing,  signs  of  danger  and  prospects 
of  capture  were  continually  increasing,  and 
they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  start  at 
midnight  and  push  on  through  driving  rain  to 
make  good  their  concealed  flight. 

They  halted  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  May  9,  to  camp  and  rest  in  the  pine 
woods  by  a  small  stream  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Irwinville,  Irwin  County,  near  the  middle 
of  southern  Georgia.  Here  the  situation  was 
discussed,  and  it  became  clear  that  any  hope 
of  reaching  the  trans-Mississippi  country  was 
visionary.  The  determination  was  finally  ar- 
rived at  to  proceed  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  sailing  vessel,  stated 
to  be  in  readiness,  endeavor  to  gain  the  Texas 
coast  by  sea.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Davis 
should  at  once  leave  his  family  and  push  ahead 
with  a  few  companions.  Davis  explains  that 
he  and  his  special  party  did  not  start  ahead 
at  nightfall,  as  had  been  arranged,  because  a 
rumor  reached  him  that  the  expected  maraud- 
ing party  would  probably  attack  the  camp 
that  night,  and  that  he  delayed  his  departure 
for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, still  intending,  however,  to  start  during 
the  night.  ^Vith  this  view,  his  own  and  other 
horses  remained  saddled  and  ready.  But  the 
camp  was  undisturbed,  and  fatigue  seems  to 
have  held  its  inmates  in  deep  slumber  until 
dawn  of  May  10,  when  by  a  complete  sur- 
prise a  troop  of  Federal  cavalry  suddenly 
captured  the  whole  party  and  camp.  There 
is  naturally  some  variance  in  the  accounts  of 
the  incident,  but  the  differences  are  in  the 
shades  of  coloring  rather  than  in  the  essential 
facts. 

Two  expeditions  had  been  sent  from  Macon 
by  General  James  H.  Wilson  in  pursuit  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  his  party  —  the  one  to  scour 
the  left,  the  other  the  right  bank  of  the  Oc- 
mulgee  River;  one,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Hamden,  commanding  the  ist  Wis- 
consin Cavalry,  starting  on  the  6th,  and  the 
other,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  D.  Pritch- 
ard,  commanding  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry, 
starting  on  the  7th  of  May.  Following  dif- 
ferent routes,  these  two  officers  met  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Abbeville,  Georgia,  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  9,  where  they  compared  notes  and  decided 
to  continue  the  pursuit  by  different  roads.  As 
the  chase  grew  hot,  smaller  detachments  from 
each  party  spurred  on,  learned  the  location  of 
the  slumbering  camp,  and  i)osted  themselves  in 
readiness  to  attack  it  at  daylight,  but  remained 
unconscious  of  each  other's  proximity. 

The  fugitives'  camp  was  in  the  dense  pine 
woods  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Irwinville. 
Pritchard  had  reached  this  village  after  mid- 
night, obtained  information  about  the  camp, 
and  procured  a  negro  boy  to  guide  him  to  it. 
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Approaching  to  within  half  a  mile,  he  halted, 
both  to  wait  for  daylight  and  to  send  his  lieu- 
tenant, Purinton,  with  twenty-live  dismounted 
men  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  camp,  but  caution- 
ing him  that  a  part  of  Harnden's  command 
would  in  all  probability  approach  from  that 
direction,  and  that  he  must  avoid  a  conflict 
^^^th  them.    (See  also  pages  586  and  595.) 

At  daybreak  [writes  Captain  Lawton  of  Pritchard's 
force]  the  order  was  passed  in  a  whisper  to  mal<e 
ready  to  enter  the  camp.  The  men  were  ahve  to 
the  work.  Mounting  their  horses,  the  column 
moved  at  a  walk  until  the  tents  came  in  sight,  and 
then,  at  the  word,  dashed  in.  The  camp  was  found 
pitched  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  On  the  left  hand, 
as  we  entered,  were  wagons,  horses,  tents,  and 
men  ;  on  the  right  were  two  wall-tents,  fronting 
from  the  road.  All  was  quiet  in  the  camp.  We  en- 
countered no  guards ;  if  there  were  any  out,  they 
must  have  been  asleep. 1 

Just  at  this  instant,  however,  firing  was  heard 
back  of  the  camp,  where  Purinton  had  been 
sent.  This  created  instant  confusion,  and 
Pritchard  with  most  of  his  force  rushed  for- 
ward through  the  camp  to  resist  a  supposed 
Confederate  attack.  It  turned  out  that,  de- 
spite the  precautions  taken,  the  detachment  of 
Pritchard's  men  under  Purinton  (the  4th  jNIichi- 
gan)  had  met  a  detachment  of  Harnden's  men 
(the  ist  Wisconsin),  and  in  the  darkness  they 
had  mistaken  and  fired  on  each  other,  causing 
two  deaths  and  wounding  a  number. 

The  rush  of  the  cavalry  and  the  firing  of 
course  aroused  the  sleepers,  and  as  they 
emerged  from  their  tents  there  was  a  moment  of 
confusion  during  which  only  one  or  two  Fed- 
eral soldiers  remained  in  the  camp.  One  of 
these  had  secured  Davis's  horse,'^  which  had 
stood  saddled  since  the  previous  evening,  and 
which  a  colored  ser\^ant  had  just  brought  to 

1  G.  W.  Lawton  in  "The  Atlantic,"  September, 
1865,  p.  344. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," pp.  701,  702. 

It  is  but  just  to  give  the  following  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain G.  W.  Lawton  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry.  It 
was  printed  in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  and  the  reader  may  profitably  compare  it 
with  Jefferson  Davis's  own  narrative  which  is  quoted 
in  the  text. 

"  Andrew  Bee,  a  private  of  Company  L,  went  to  the 
entrance  of  Davis's  tent,  and  was  met  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
•  bareheaded  and  barefoot,'  as  he  describes  her,  who, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said  : 

"  '  Please  don't  go  in  there  till  my  daughter  gets 
herself  dressed.' 

"  .Vndrew  thereupon  drew  back,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes a  young  lady  (.Miss  Howell)  and  another  person, 
bent  over  as  with  age,  wearing  a  lady's  '  waterproof,' 
gathered  at  the  waist,  with  a  shawl  drawn  over  the 
head,  and  carrying  a  tin  pail,  appear,  and  ask  to  go  to 
'  the  run '  for  water.   Mrs.  Davis  also  appears,  and  says : 

"  '  Vox  God's  sake,  let  my  old  mother  go  to  get  some 
water ! ' 

"  No  objections  being  made,  they  passed  out.    I5ut 


his  tent.  Of  what  ensued,  we  give  Mr.  Davis's 
own  account : 

I  stepped  out  of  my  wife's  tent  and  saw  some 
horsemen,  whom  1  immediately  recognized  as  cav- 
alry, deploying  around  the  encampment.  I  turned 
back  and  told  my  wife  these  were  not  the  expected 
marauders,  but  regular  troopers.  She  implored  me 
to  leave  her  at  once.  I  hesitated,  from  unwilling- 
ness to  do  so,  and  lost  a  few  precious  moments  be- 
fore yielding  to  her  importunity.  My  horse  and 
arms  were  near  the  road  on  which  1  expected  to 
leave,  and  down  which  the  cavalry  approached  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  impracticable  to  reach  them.  1  was 
compelled  to  start  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  it 
was  quite  dark  in  the  tent,  1  picked  up  what  was 
supposed  to  be  my  "  raglan,"  a  waterproof  light 
overcoat,  without  sleeves  ;  it  was  subsequently  found 
to  be  my  wife's,  so  very  like  my  own  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  it ;  as  1  started,  my  wife  thoughtfully  threw 
over  my  head  and  shoulders  a  shawl.  I  had  gone 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  when  a  trooper  gal- 
loped up  and  ordered  me  to  halt  and  surrender,  to 
which  1  gave  a  defiant  answer,  and  dropping  the 
shawl  and  raglan  from  my  shoulders  advanced 
towards  him  ;  he  leveled  his  carbine  at  me,  but  I 
expected,  if  he  fired,  he  would  miss  me,  and  my 
intention  was  in  that  event  to  put  my  hand  under 
his  foot,  tumble  him  off  on  the  other  side,  spring 
into  his  saddle  and  attempt  to  escape.  My  wife,  who 
had  been  watching,  when  she  saw  the  soldier  aim 
his  carbine  at  me,  ran  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
around  me.  Success  depended  on  instantaneous  ac- 
tion, and  recognizing  that  the  opportunity  had  been 
lost  1  turned  back,  and,  the  morning  being  damp 
and  chilly,  passed  to  a  fire  beyond  the  tent. 3 

Colonel  Pritchard  relates  in  his  official  re- 
port : 

Upon  returning  to  camp  I  was  accosted  by  Davis 
from  among  the  prisoners,  who  asked  if  I  was  the 
officer  in  command,  and  upon  my  answering  him 
that  I  was,  and  asking  him  whom  I  was  to  call  him, 
he  replied  that  I  might  call  him  what  or  whoever  I 

sharp  eyes  were  upon  the  singular-looking  '  old 
mother.'  Suddenly,  Corporal  Munger  of  Company  C, 
and  others,  at  the  same  instant,  discovered  that  the 
'  old  mother  '  was  wearing  very  heavy  boots  for  an 
aged  female,  and  the  corporal  exclaimed  : 

"'  That  is  not  a  woman !  Don't  you  see  the  boots  ?  ' 
and  spurring  his  horse  forward  and  cocking  his  car- 
bine, compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  shawl,  and  dis- 
closed Jeff.  Davis. 

"As  if  stung  by  this  discovery  of  his  unmanliness, 
Jeff,  struck  an  attitude,  and  cried  out : 

"  '  Is  there  a  man  among  you  ?  If  there  is,  let  me 
see  him  !  ' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  the  corporal,  '  I  am  one ;  and  if  you 
stir,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out !  ' 
.     " '  I  know  my  fate,'  said  Davis,  '  and  might  as  well 
die  here.' 

"  But  his  wife  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kept  herself  between  him  and  the  threatening  corporal. 

"No  harm,  however,  was  done  him,  and  he  was 
generally  kindly  spoken  to  :  he  was  only  stripped  of 
his  female  attire. 

"  As  a  man,  he  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
gray,  a  light  felt  hat,  and  high  cavalry  boots,  with  a 
gray  beard  of  about  six  weeks'  growth  covering  his 
face. 
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pleased.  When  I  replied  to  him  that  1  would  call  him 
Davis,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said  that 
was  his  name,  he  suddenly  drew  himself  up  in 
true  royal  dignity  and  exclaimed,  "  I  suppose  that 
you  consider  it  bravery  to  charge  a  train  of  defense- 
less women  and  children,  but  it  is  theft,  it  is  van- 
dalism !"1 

That  the  correctness  of  the  report  may  not 
be  questioned,  we  add  the  corroborating  state- 
ment of  Postmaster- General  Reagan,  the  sole 
member  of  the  rebel  Cabinet  remaining  with 
the  party : 

Colonel  Pritchard  did  not  come  up  for  some  time 
after  Mr.  Davis  was  made  a  prisoner.  When  he  rode 
up  there  was  a  crowd,  chiefly  of  Federal  soldiers, 
around  Mr.  Davis.  He  was  standing,  and  dressed  in 
the  suit  he  habitually  wore.  He  turned  towards 
Colonel  Pritchard  and  asked,  "Who  commands 
these  troops?''  Colonel  Pritchard  replied,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  did.  Mr.  Davis  said  to  him, 
"  You  command  a  set  of  thieves  and  robbers.  They 
rob  women  and  children."  Colonel  Pritchard  then 
said,  "  Mr.  Davis,  you  should  remember  that  you 
are  a  prisoner."  And  Mr.  Davis  replied:  "  1  am 
fully  conscious  of  that.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to 
be  the  prisoner  of  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  1  am  still 
lawful  game,  and  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  your 
prisoner."'^ 

Colonel  Pritchard's  official  report  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  persons  who  fell  into  his 
hands : 

I  ascertained  that  we  had  captured  Jefferson  Davis 
and  family  (a  wife  and  four  children)  ;  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, his  Postmaster-General ;  Colonels  Harrison  and 
Lubbock,  A.  D.  C.  to  Davis  ;  Burton  N.  Harrison, 
his  private  secretary  ;  Major  Maurin  and  Captain 
Moody,  Lieutenant  Hathaway;  Jeff.  D.  Howell,  mid- 
shipman in  the  rebel  navy,  and  twelve  private 
soldiers;  Miss  Maggie  Howell,  sister  of  Mrs.  Davis  ; 
two  waiting  maids,  one  white  and  one  black,  and 
several  other  servants.  We  also  captured  five  wagons, 
three  ambulances,  about  fifteen  horses,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  mules.  The  train  was  mostly 
loaded  with  commissary  stores  and  private  baggage 
of  the  party. 

The  details  of  the  return  march  are  un- 
necessary ;  there  is  no  allegation  that  the  pris- 
oners were  ill  treated.  They  arrived  at  Macon 
on  May  13,  both  captors  and  prisoners  hav- 
ing on  the  way  first  learned  of  the  otier  of  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
Davis's  apprehension  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  In  due  time  Davis  was  im- 
prisoned in  Fort  Monroe.  These  pages  do  not 
afford  room  to  narrate  his  captivity  of  about 

"  He  said  he  thought  our  Government  was  too  mag- 
nanimous to  hunt  women  and  cliilclren  that  way. 

"  When  Colonel  Pritchard  told  him  that  he  would  do 
the  best  he  could  for  his  comfort,  he  answered: 

"  '  I  ask  no  favors  of  you.' 

"  To  which  surly  reply  the  colonel  courteously  re- 
sponded by  assuring  him  of  kind  treatment. 


two  years,  his  arraignment  at  Richmond  before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Virginia  for  the  crime  of  treason,  and  his  lib- 
eration on  bail,  Horace  Greeley  having  volun- 
teered to  become  his  principal  bondsman. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1868,  a  motion  was 
made  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  the  penalties  and  disabilities  denounced 
against  and  inflicted  on  him  for  his  alleged 
offense,  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  a  bar  to  any  proceedings  upon  such  in- 
dictment. The  court,  consisting  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase  and  Judge  Underwood,  considered 
the  motion,  and  two  days  later  announced  that 
they  disagreed  in  opinion,  and  certified  the 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Though  not  announced,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Chief-Justice  held  the  affirma- 
tive and  Judge  Underwood  the  negative  on 
the  question.  Three  weeks  from  that  day 
President  Johnson  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Davis 
and  those  who  had  been  his  followers  a  liberal 
and  fraternal  Christmas  gift.  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1868,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
supplementing  the  various  prior  proclamations 
of  amnesty,  which  declared  "  unconditionally 
and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to  every 
person  who  directly  or  indirecdy  participated 
in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  a  full  par- 
don and  amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to 
their  enemies  during  the  late  civil  war,  with 
restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof."  The 
Government  of  course  took  no  further  action 
in  the  suit ;  and  at  a  subsequent  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court  the  indictment  was  disinissed  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Davis's  counsel.  The  ex- Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederate  States  was  thus  re- 
lieved from  all  penalties  for  his  rebellion  except 
the  disability  to  hold  office  imposed  by  the 
third  section  of  the  XI  Vth  Amendment,  which 
Congress  has  hitherto  refused  to  remove. 

THE    END    OF    REBELLION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  after  every 
considerable  success  of  the  national  arms,  the 
newspapers  were  in  the  habit  of  announcing 
that  "  the  back  of  the  rebellion  was  broken." 
But  at  last  the  time  came  when  the  phrase  was 
true ;  after  Appomattox,  the  rebelhon  fell  to 
pieces  all  at  once.    Lee  surrendered  less  than 

".\rrangemcnts  were  forthwith  made  to  return  to 
Macon.    .    .    . 

"  The  members  of  Davis's  staff  submitted  with  a 
better  grace  than  he  to  the  capture  and  march,  and 
were  generally  quite  communicative." 

1  Pritchard  to  Stanton,  May  25,  1865. 

2  J.  H.  Reagan  in  "Annals  of  the  War,"  p.  155. 
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one-sixth  of  the  Confederates  in  arms  on  the 
9th  of  April ;  the  armies  that  still  remained  to 
them,  though  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  mighty  host  under  the  national  colors, 
were  yet  infinitely  larger  than  any  Washington 
had  commanded,  and  were  capable  of  strenu- 
ous resistance  and  of  incalculable  mischief. 
Leading  minds  on  both  sides  thought  the  war 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  We  have  seen 
that  J  efierson  Davis,  after  Richmond  fell,  issued 
his  sweUing  manifesto,  saying  the  Confederates 
had  ''  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
struggle,"  and  that  he  would  "never  consent  to 
abandon  to  the  enemy  one  foot  of  the  soil  of 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy."  General 
Sherman,  so  late  as  the  25th  of  April,  said,  "  I 
now  apprehend  that  the  rebel  armies  will  dis- 
perse ;  and  instead  of  dealing  with  six  or  seven 
States,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  numberless 
bands  of  desperadoes."  Neither  side  compre- 
hended fully  the  intense  weariness  of  war  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  South  ;  and  peace 
came  more  swiftly  and  completely  than  any 
one  had  ever  dared  to  hope. 

The  march  of  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea  and  his  northward  progress  through  the 
Carolinas  had  predisposed  the  great  interior 
region  to  make  an  end  of  strife,  a  tendency 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  \\'ilson's  ener- 
getic and  masterly  raid.  The  rough  usage 
received  by  Taylor  and  by  Forrest  at  his 
hands,  and  the  blow  their  dignity  suffered  in 
the  capture  of  their  fugitive  President,  made 
their  surrender  more  practicable.  An  officer 
of  Taylor's  staff  came  to  Canby's  headquarters 
on  the  19th  of  April  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  forces 
east  of  the  Mississippi  not  already  paroled  by 
Sherman  and  by  Wilson  —  embracing  some 
42,000  men.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  terms 
were  agreed  upon  and  signed  at  the  village  of 
Citronelle  in  Alabama.  General  Taylor  gives 
a  picturesque  incident  of  his  meeting  with 
General  Canby.  The  Union  officers  invited 
the  Confederates  to  a  luncheon,  and  while  the 
latter  were  enjoying  a  menu  to  which  they 
had  long  been  unaccustomed,  the  military  band 
in  attendance  began  playing  "  Hail,  Colum- 
bia." Canby  —  with  a  courtesy,  Taylor  says, 
equal  to  anything  recorded  by  Froissart  — 
excused  himself,  and  walked  to  the  door ;  the 
music  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  air 
of  "  Dixie  "  was  heard.  The  Confederates, 
not  to  be  left  in  arrears  of  good-breeding,  then 
demanded  the  national  air,  and  the  flag  of  the 
reunited  country  was  toasted  by  both  sides. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  those  accorded 
by  Grant  to  Lee  with  slight  changes  of  detail, 
the  United  States  Government  furnishing 
transportation  and  subsistence  on  the  way 
home  to  the  men  lately  engaged  in  the  effort 


to  destroy  it.  The  Confederates  willingly  tes- 
tify to  the  cordial  generosity  with  which  they 
were  treated.  "  Public  property,"  says  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  "  was  turned  over  and  receipted 
for,  and  this  as  orderly  and  quickly  as  in  time 
of  peace  between  officers  of  the  same  service." 
At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Confederate 
Commodore  Farrand  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Thatcher  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  neighborhood  of  Mobile  —  a 
dozen  vessels  and  some  hundreds  of  officers. 

General  Kirby  Smith  commanded  all  the 
insurgent  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
him  the  desperate  hopes  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
flying  Cabinet  were  fixed,  after  the  successive 
surrenders  of  Lee  and  Johnston  had  left  them 
no  prospect  in  the  east.  They  imagined  they 
could  move  westward,  gathering  up  stragglers 
as  they  fled,  and,  crossing  the  river,  could  join 
Smith's  forces,  and  "  form  an  army,  which  in 
that  portion  of  the  country,  abounding  in  sup- 
plies and  deficient  in  rivers  and  railroads,  could 
have  continued  the  war.  .  .  ."  "To  this  hope," 
adds  Mr.  Davis,  "  I  persistently  clung."  Smith, 
on  the  2ist  of  April,  called  upon  his  soldiers 
to  continue  the  fight. 

You  possess  the  means  of  long  resisting  inva- 
sion. You  have  hopes  of  succorfrom  abroad.  .  .  . 
The  great  resources  of  this  department,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a 
proud  people  can  with  honor  accept,  and  may,  un- 
der the  providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  check- 
ing the  triumph  of  our  enemy  and  securing  the  final 
success  of  our  cause. 

The  attitude  of  Smith  seemed  so  threatening 
that  Sheridan  was  sent  from  Washington  to 
bring  him  to  reason.  But  he  did  not  long  hold 
his  position  of  solitary  defiance.  One  more 
useless  skirmish  took  place  near  Brazos,  and 
then  Smith  followed  the  example  of  Taylor, 
and  surrendered  his  entire  force,  some  18,000, 
to  General  Canby  on  the  26th  of  May.  The 
same  generous  terms  were  accorded  him  that 
had  been  given  to  Taylor — the  Government 
fed  his  troops  and  carried  them  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  General  Wilson  had  been  pa- 
roling many  thousands  of  prisoners,  who  wan- 
dered in  straggling  parties  within  the  limits  of 
his  command.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men  in  all  were  surrendered  by  the 
different  Confederate  commanders,  and  there 
were,  in  addition  to  these,  about  ninety-nine 
thousand  prisoners  in  national  custody  during 
the  year;  one-third  of  these  were  exchanged 
and  two-thirds  released.  This  was  done  as 
rajjidly  as  possible,  by  successive  orders  of  the 
War  Department,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  May 
and  continuing  through  the  summer. 

The  first  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
stop  the  waste  of  war.    Recruiting  ceased  im- 
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mediately  after  Lee's  surrender ;  the  purchase 
of  arms  and  suppUes  was  curtailed,  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  reduce  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible the  vast  military  establishment.  It  had 
grown  during  the  last  few  months  to  porten- 
tous dimensions.  The  impression  that  a  great 
and  final  victory  was  near  at  hand,  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  national  hope,  the  prospect  of  a 
brief  and  prosperous  campaign,  had  brought 
the  army  up  to  the  magnificent  comiolement 
of  a  million  men.^  The  reduction  of  this  vast 
armament,  the  retrenchment  of  the  enormous 
expenses  incident  to  it,  were  immediately  un- 
dertaken with  a  method  and  despatch  which 
were  the  result  of  four  years'  thorough  and 
practical  training,  and  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Every  chief  of  bureau  was  ordered  on  the  28th 
of  April  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  reduction 
of  expenses  in  his  department  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing, and  this  before  Taylor  or  Smith  had  sur- 
rendered and  while  Jefferson  Davis  was  still 
at  large.  The  transportation  department  gave 
up  the  railroads  of  the  South  to  their  owners, 
mainly  in  better  condition  than  that  in  which 
they  had  been  received.  They  began  without 
delay  to  sell  the  immense  accumulation  of 
draught  animals;  eight  million  dollars  were 
realized  from  that  source  within  the  year.  The 
other  departments  also  disposed  of  their  surplus 
stores.  The  stupendous  difference  which  the 
close  of  the  war  at  once  caused  in  the  finances 
of  the  country  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  army  in  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  the  war  were  $33,814,461 
as  against  $5 16,240,131  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  army  of  a  milfion  men  was  brought  down, 
with  incredible  ease  and  celerity,  to  one  of 
twenty-five  thousand. 

Before  the  great  army  melted  away  into  the 
greater  body  of  the  Repubhc  the  soldiers  en- 
joyed one  final  triumph,  a  march  through  the 
capital,  undisturbed  by  death  or  danger,  under 
the  eyes  of  their  highest  commanders,  military 
and  civilian,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  whose  nationahty  they  had  saved.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  army  of  Sher- 
man —  such  corps  of  them  as  were  stationed 
within  reach,  waiting  their  discharge  —  were 
ordered  to  pass  in  review  before  General  Grant 
and  President  Johnson,  in  front  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May. 
Those  who  witnessed  this  solemn  yet  joyous 
pageant  will  never  forget  it,  and  will  pray  that 
their  children  may  never  witness  anything  like 
it.  For  two  whole  days  this  formidable  host, 
eight  times  the  number  of  the  entire  peace  es- 

1  May  I,  1865,  the  aggregate  was  1,000,516.  [John- 
son, Message,  Dec.  4,  1S65.  Appendix,  "Globe,"' 
p.  4.  ] 

2  His  corps  was  reviewed  on  the  7th  of  June. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 79. 


tablishment,  marched  the  long  stretch  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  starting  from  the  shadow  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  filling  that  wide 
thoroughfare  to  Georgetown  with  their  serried 
mass,  moving  with  the  easy,  yet  rapid  pace  of 
veterans  in  cadence  step.  On  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  White  House  stood  the  President  and 
all  the  first  officers  of  the  state,  the  judges  of 
the  highest  court,  the  most  eminent  generals 
and  admirals  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  The 
weather,  on  both  days,  was  the  finest  a  Wash- 
ington May  could  afford ;  the  trees  of  Lafay- 
ette Square  were  leafing  out  in  their  strong 
>nd  delicate  verdure. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  for  four 
years  had  been  the  living  bulwark  of  the  capi- 
tal, was  rightly  given  the  precedence.  Meade 
himself  rode  at  the  head  of  his  column,  then 
came  the  cavalry  headed  by  Merritt  —  for 
Sheridan  had  already  started  for  his  new  com- 
mand in  the  Southwest.  Custer,  commanding 
the  Third  Division,  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  splendid  horsemanship,  as  his 
charger,  excited  beyond  control  by  the  pomp 
and  martial  music,  bolted  near  the  Treasury, 
and  dashed  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  past 
the  reviewing  stand,  but  was  soon  mastered 
by  the  young  general,  who  was  greeted  with 
stormy  applause  as  he  rode  gravely  by  the 
second  time,  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
the  gifts  of  friends  on  the  pavement.  The 
same  graceful  guerdon  was  given  all  the  lead- 
ing commanders;  even  subalterns  and  hun- 
dreds of  private  soldiers  marched  decked  with 
these  fragrant  offerings.  The  three  infantry 
corps,  the  Ninth,  under  Parke,  the  Fifth,  under 
Griffin, —  though  Warren  was  on  the  stand, 
hailed  with  tumultuous  cheers  by  his  soldiers, — 
and  the  Second,  under  Humphreys,  moved 
swiftly  forward.  AV'right,  with  the  Sixth,  was 
too  far  away  to  join  in  the  day's  parade. 2  The 
memory  of  hundreds  of  hard-fought  battles,  of 
saddening  defeats  and  glorious  victories,  of 
the  dead  and  maimed  comrades  who  had 
fallen  forever  out  of  the  thinned  ranks,  was 
present  to  every  one  who  saw  the  veteran  di- 
visions marching  by  under  the  charge  of  gen- 
erals who  had  served  with  them  in  every 
vicissitude  of  battle  and  siege  —  trained  officers 
like  Crook  and  Ayres,  and  young  and  bril- 
liant soldiers  who  had  risen  like  rockets  from 
among  the  volunteers,  such  as  Barlow  and 
Miles.  Every  brigade  had  its  days  of  immortal 
prowess  to  boast,  every  tattered  guidon  had 
its  history. 

On  the  24th  Sherman's  army  marched  in 
review.  The  general  rode  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  was  received  by  the 
dense  multitude  that  thronged  the  avenue  with 
a  tumult  of  rapturous  plaudits,  which  might 
have  assured  him  of  the  p«^culiar  place  he  was 
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to  hold  thereafter  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  horse  and  he  were  loaded  with 
flowers  ;  and  his  principal  commanders  were 
not  neglected.  Howard  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and 
therefore  Logan  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  ofthe  Tennessee,  the  place  he  had 
hoped  for,  and,  his  friends  insist,  deserved, 
when  McPherson  fell;  Hazen  had  succeeded 
to  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  Frank  Blair,  a 
chivalrous  and  martial  figure,  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  Seventeenth.  Slocum  led  the  left  wing, 
—  the  Army  of  Georgia, —  consisting  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps  under  jMower,  and  the  Four, 
teenth  under  J.  C.  Davis.  The  armies  of  Meade 
and  Sherman  were  not  exclusively  from  the 
East  and  West  respectively ;  for  Sherman  had 
the  contingent  which  Hooker  and  Howard 
had  brought  to  Chattanooga  from  the  East; 
and  there  were  regiments  from  as  far  west  as 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  But  Sherman's  troops  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Western  men,  and  they 
were  scanned  with  keen  and  hospitable  inter- 
est by  the  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  were 
mainly  from  the  East.  There  was  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  armies  :  a  trifle  more 
of  neatness  and  discipline,  perhaps,  among  the 
veterans  of  Meade ;  a  slight  preponderance 
in  physique  and  in  swinging  vigor  of  march 
among  the  Westerners;  but  the  trivial  differ- 
ences were  lost  in  the  immense  and  evident 
likeness,  as  of  brothers  in  one  family.  There 
was  a  touch  of  the  grotesque  in  the  march  of 
Sherman's  legions  which  was  absent  from  the 
well-ordered  corps  of  Meade.  A  small  squad 
of  bummers  followed  each  brigade,  in  their 
characteristic  garb  and  accessories ;  small  don- 
keys loaded  with  queer  spoils ;  goats  and 
game-cocks,  regimental  pets,  sitting  gravely 
on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  pickaninnies,  the 
adopted  children  of  companies,  showed  their 
black  faces  between  the  ranks,  their  eyes  and 
teeth  gleaming  with  delight. 

As  a  mere  spectacle,  this  march  of  the  might- 
iest host  the  continent  had  ever  seen  gathered 
together  was  grand  and  imjjosing,  but  it  was 
not  as  a  spectacle  alone  that  it  affected  the 
beholder  most  deeply.  It  was  not  a  mere  holi- 
day parade  ;  it  was  an  army  of  citizens  on  their 
way  home  after  a  long  and  terrible  war.  Their 
clothes  were  worn  with  toilsome  marches  and 
[.ierced  with  bullets ;  their  banners  had  been 
torn  with  shot  and  shell  and  lashed  in  the 
winds  of  a  thousanrl  battles;  the  very  drums 
and  fifes  that  played  the  ruffles  as  each  battalion 
pa.ssed  the  President  had  called  out  the  troops 
to  numberless  night  alarms,  had  soundcfl  the 
onset  at  Vick.sburg  and  Antietam,  had  inspired 
the  wasted  valor  of  Kenesaw  and  Fredericks- 
burg, had  throbbed  with  the  electric  pulse  of 


victory  at  Chattanooga  and  Five  Forks.  The 
whole  country  claimed  these  heroes  as  a  part 
of  themselves,  an  infinite  gratification  forever  to 
the  national  self-love ;  and  the  thoughtful  diplo- 
matists who  looked  on  the  scene  from  the  re- 
viewing stand  could  not  help  seeing  that  there 
was  a  conservative  force  in  an  intelligent  democ- 
racy which  the  world  had  never  before  known. 

With  all  the  shouting  and  the  laughter  and 
the  joy  of  this  unprecedented  ceremony  there 
was  one  sad  and  dominant  thought  which 
could  not  be  driven  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  it — that  of  the  men  who  were  ab- 
sent, and  who  had,  nevertheless,  richly  earned 
the  right  to  be  there.  The  soldiers,  in  their 
shrunken  companies,  were  conscious  of  the 
ever-present  memories  of  the  brave  comrades 
who  had  foUen  by  the  way ;  and  in  the  whole 
army  there  was  the  passionate  and  unavail- 
ing regret  that  their  wise,  gentle,  and  power- 
ful friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  gone  forever 
from  the  house  by  the  avenue,  where  their  loyal 
votes,  supporting  their  loyal  bayonets,  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  place  him. 

The  world  has  had  many  lessons  to  learn 
from  this  great  war  :  the  naval  fight  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  opened  a  new  era  in  maritime  war- 
fare ;  the  marches  of  Sherman  disturbed  all 
previous  axioms  of  logistics  ;  the  system  of  in- 
stantaneous intrenchments,  adopted  by  the 
soldiers  of  both  sides  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  changed  the  whole  character  of  modem 
field  tactics.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  lessons 
afforded  to  humanity  by  the  Titanic  struggle 
in  which  the  American  Republic  saved  its  life 
is  the  manner  in  which  its  armies  were  levied, 
and,  when  the  occasion  for  their  employment 
was  over,  were  dismissed.  Though  there  were 
periods  when  recruiting  was  slow  and  expen- 
sive, yet  there  were  others,  when  some  crying 
necessity  for  troops  was  apparent,  that  showed 
almost  incredible  speed  and  efticiency  in  the 
supply  of  men.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  his  report  for 
1865, says : 

After  the  disaster  on  the  Peninsula,  in  1862,  over 
80,000  troops  were  enlisted,  organized,  armed, 
ei|uipped,  and  sent  to  the  field  in  less  than  a  month. 
Sixty  thousand  troops  have  repeatedly  gone  to  thefreld 
within  tour  weeks;  and  90,000  infantry  were  once  sent 
to  the  armies  from  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  within  twenty  days. 

This  certainly  shows  a  wealth  of  resources 
nothing  less  than  imperial,  and  a  power  of  com- 
manding the  ])hysical  and  moral  forces  of  the 
nation  which  has  rarely  been  paralleled.  Even 
more  important,  by  way  of  instruction  and 
examjjle,  was  the  lesson  given  the  nations  by 
the  fjuick  and  noiseless  dis]^ersion  of  the  enor- 
mous host  when  the  war  was  done.  The  best 
frienrls  of  the  Republic  in  Europe  feared  for 
it  in  this  crisis,  and  those  who  disbelieved  in 
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the  conservative  power  of  democracy  were 
loudji»-their  prophecies  of  the  trouble  which 
\KJtnd  arise  on  the  attempt  to  disband  the 
/army.  A  miUion  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
flushed  with  intoxicating  victory,  led  by  offi- 
cers schooled  in  battle,  loved  and  trusted  — 
were  they  not  ready  for  any  adventure  ?  Was 
it  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  would  con- 
sent to  disband  and  go  to  work  again  at  the 
bidding  of  a  itw  men  in  black  coats  at  Wash- 
ington ?  Especially  after  Lincoln  was  dead, 
could  the  tailor  from  Tennessee  direct  these 
myriads  of  warriors  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  melt  away  into  the  everyday  life  of  citi- 
zens ?  In  America  there  was  no  anxiety  on 
this  score  among  the  friends  of  the  Union. 
Without  giving  the  subject  a  thought  they 
knew  there  was  no  danger.  The  war  had  been 
made  to  execute  the  laws  and  to  save  the  na- 
tional existence,  and  when  those  objects  were 
attained  there  was  no  thought  among  the  sol- 
diers, from  the  general  to  the  humblest  file- 
closer,  but  to  wait  for  the  expected  orders  from 
the  civil  authorities  for  their  disbandment. 

The  orders  came  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
and  were  executed  with  a  thoroughness  and 
rapidity  which  then  seemed  also  a  matter  of 
course,  but  which  will  appear  more  and  more 
wonderful  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
muster-out  began  on  the  29th  of  April,  before 
Lincoln  was  borne  to  his  grave,  before  Davis 
was  caught,  before  the  rebels  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  had  ceased  uttering  their  boasts  of 
eternal  defiance.  First  the  new  recruits,  next 
the  veterans  whose  terms  were  nearly  expired, 
next  those  expensive  corps  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  so  on  in  regular  order.  Sher- 
man's laurel-crowned  army  was  the  first  to 
complete  its  muster-out,  and  the  heroic  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  not  far  behind  it.  These 
veterans  of  hundreds  of  battlefields  were  soon 
found  mingled  in  all  the  pursuits  of  civic  ac- 
tivity. By  the  7th  of  August  641,000  troops 
had  become  citizens ;  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber over  800,000  had  been  mustered  out  — 
without  a  fancy  in  any  mind  that  there  was 
anything  else  to  do. 

The  Navy  Department  had  not  waited  for 
the  return  of  peace  to  begin  the  reduction  of 
expenses.  As  soon  as  Fort  Fisher  fell  the  re- 
trenchment began,  and  before  Grant  started 
on  his  last  campaign  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  ist  of  May 
the  squadrons  were  reduced  one-half,  and  in 
July  but  thirty  steamers  comprised  the  entire 
blockading  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf.  The  Potomac  and  Mississippi  flotillas 
were  wholly  discontinued  in  another  month. 
When  Mr.  Welles  made  his  annual  report  in 
December  he  could  say :  "  There  were  in  the 
several  blockading  squadrons  in  January  last, 


exclusive  of  other  duty,  471  vessels  and  2445 
guns.  There  are  now  but  29  vessels  remaining 
on  the  coast,  carrying  210  guns,  exclusive  of 
howitzers."  Superfluous  vessels  were  sold  by 
hundreds  and  the  money  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury ;  thousands  of  the  ofticers  and  sailors  who 
had  patriotically  left  the  merchant  service  to 
fight  under  the  national  flag  went  back  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 

For  the  purposes  of  pacification  and  the 
recstablishment  of  the  national  authority  the 
country  was  divided  into  five  grand  divisions  — 
that  of  the  iVtlantic,  commanded  by  Meade ; 
the  Mississippi,  by  Sherman;  the  Gulf,  by 
Sheridan;  the  Tennessee,  by  Thomas;  and  the 
Pacific,  by  Halleck.  These  again  were  subdi- 
vided into  nineteen  departments,  and  we  print 
here  the  names  of  the  generals  commanding 
them  for  the  last  time,  as  a  roll  of  the  men  who 
survived  the  war,  most  favored  by  fortune  and 
their  own  merits :  Hooker,  Hancock,  Augur, 
Ord,  Stoneman,  Palmer  (J.  M.),  Pope,  Terry, 
Schofield,  Sickles,  Steedman,  Foster  (J.  G.), 
Wood  (T.  J.),  Wood  (C.  R.),  Canby,  Wright, 
Reynolds,  Steele,  McDowell.  The  success  or 
failure  of  these  soldiers  in  administering  the 
trusts  confided  to  them,  their  relations  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  stationed,  and 
to  the  President  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  Lincoln,  form  no  part  of  the  story  we 
have  attempted  to  tell. 

On  the  1 3th  of  June  the  President  proclaimed 
the  insurrection  at  an  end  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  April, 
1866,  that  he  proclaimed  a  state  of  peace  as 
existing  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  he  excepted  the  State  of  Texas ;  on  the 
2oth  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  made  his 
final  proclamation,  announcing  the  recstab- 
lishment of  the  national  authority  in  Texas, 
and  thereupon  he  concluded,  "  I  do  further 
proclaim  that  the  said  insurrection  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  peace,  order,  tranquillity,  and  civil  au- 
thority now  exist  in  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Lincoln's  fame. 

The  death  of  Lincoln  awoke  all  over  the 
world  a  quick  and  deej)  emotion  of  grief  and 
admiration.  If  he  had  died  in  the  days  of  doubt 
and  gloom  which  preceded  his  reelection,  he 
would  have  been  sincerely  mourned  and  praised 
by  the  friends  of  the  Union,  but  its  enemies 
would  have  curtly  dismissed  him  as  one  of  the 
necessary  and  misguided  victims  of  sectional 
hate.  They  would  have  used  his  death  to  jus- 
tify their  malevolent  forebodings,  to  point  the 
moral  of  new  lectures  on  the  instability  of 
democracies.  But  as  he  had  fallen  in  the 
moment  of  a  stupendous  victory,   the  halo 
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of  a  radiant  success  enveloped  his  memory 
and  dazzled  the  eyes  even  of  his  most  hostile 
critics.  That  portion  of  the  press  of  England 
and  the  Continent  which  had  persistently  viU- 
fied  him  now  joined  in  the  universal  chorus 
of  elegiac  praise.^  Cabinets  and  courts  which 
had  been  cold  or  unfriendly  sent  their  mes- 
sages of  condolence.  The  French  govern- 
ment, spurred  on  by  their  Liberal  opponents, 
took  prompt  measures  to  express  their  admi- 
ration for  his  character  and  their  horror  at 
his  taking-oft".  In  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  the  imperialists  and  the  repub- 
licans vied  with  each  other  in  utterances  of 
grief  and  of  praise;  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
press sent  their  personal  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  In  England  there  Avas  perhaps  a  tri- 
fle of  self-consciousness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
official  expressions  of  sympathy.  The  Foreign 
Office  searched  the  records  for  precedents,  find- 
ing nothing  which  suited  the  occasion  since 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  The  sterling 
English  character  could  not,  so  gracefully  as 
the  courtiers  of  Napoleon  III.,  bend  to  praise 
one  who  had  been  treated  almost  as  an  enemy 
for  so  long.  When  Sir  George  Grey  opened 
his  dignified  and  pathetic  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  saying  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  sympathized  with  the  North, 
he  was  greeted  with  loud  protestations  and 
denials  on  the  part  of  those  who  favored  the 
Confederacy.  But  his  references  to  Lincoln's 
Wrtues  were  cordially  received,  and  when  he 
said  that  the  Queen  had  written  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln with  her  own  hand,  "as  a  widow  to  a 
widow,"  the  House  broke  out  in  loud  cheer- 
ing. Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
servatives with  his  usual  dexterity  and  with  a 
touch  of  factitious  feeling. 

There  is  [he  said]  in  the  character  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  even  in  the  accessories  of  his  last  moments, 
something  so  homely  and  innocent,  that  it  takes  the 
question,  as  it  were,  out  of  all  the  pomp  of  history 
and  the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy;  it  touches  the 
heart  of  nations  and  appeals  to  the  domestic  senti- 
ment of  mankind. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  matter  was  treated 
with  characteristic  reticence.    The  speech  of 

1  One  of  the  finest  poems  on  the  occasion  of  his  death 
•was  that  in  which  the  London  "  Punch  "  made  its  manly 
recantation  of  the  slanders  with  which  it  had  pursued 
him  for  four  years : 

Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scnrrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes,  he  harl  lived  to  shame  mc  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen ; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 


Lord  Russell  was  full  of  that  rugged  truthful- 
ness, that  unbending  integrity  of  spirit,  which 
appeared  at  the  time  to  disguise  his  real  friend- 
liness to  America,  and  which  was  only  the 
natural  expression  of  a  mind  extraordinarily  up- 
right, and  English  to  the  verge  of  caricature. 
Lord  Derby  followed  him  in  a  speech  of  curi- 
ous elegance,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  to 
launch  a  polished  shaft  against  his  opponents 
than  to  show  honor  to  the  dead  President ; 
and  the  address  proposed  by  the  Government 
was  voted.  While  these  reserved  and  careful 
public  proceedings  were  going  on,  the  heart 
of  England  was  expressing  its  sympathy  with 
the  kindred  beyond  sea  by  its  thousand  organs 
of  utterance  in  the  press,  the  resolutions  of 
municipal  bodies,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform. 
In  Germany  the  same  manifestations  were 
seen  of  official  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
royalty  and  its  ministers,  and  of  heartfelt  affec- 
tion and  grief  from  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. Otto  von  Bismarck,  then  at  the 
beginning  of  his  illustrious  career,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  courteous  regrets  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  ;  the  eloquent  deputy,  WiUiam  Loewe, 
from  his  place  in  the  House,  made  a  brief  and 
touching  speech. 

The  man  [he  said]  who  accomplished  such  great 
deeds  from  the  simple  desire  conscientiously  to  per- 
form his  duty,  the  man  who  never  wished  to  be 
more  nor  less  than  the  most  faithful  servant  of  his 
people,  will  find  his  own  glorious  place  in  the 
pages  of  history.  In  the  deepest  reverence  I  bow 
my  head  before  this  modest  greatness,  and  I  think  it 
is  especially  agreeable  to  the  spiritof  our  own  nation, 
with  its  deep  inner  life  and  admiration  of  self-sac- 
rificing devotion  and  effort  after  the  ideal,  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  veneration  to  such  greatness,  exalted 
as  it  is  by  simplicity  and  modesty. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber signed  an  address  to  the  American  min- 
ister in  Berlin,  full  of  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
admiration  felt,  not  only  for  the  dead  President, 
but  for  the  national  cause,  by  the  people  of 
Germany. 

You  are  aware  [they  said]  that  Germany  has 
looked  with  pride  and  joy  on  the  thousands  of  her 
sons  who  in  this  struggle  have  placed  themselves 
so  resolutely  on  the  side  of  law  and  right.  You  have 
seen  with  wiiat  pleasure  the  victories  of  the  Union 
have  been  hailed,  and  how  confident  the  faith  in 
the  final  triumph  of  the  great  cause  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  in  all  its  greatness  has  ever  been, 
even  in  the  midst  of  calamity. 

Workingmen's  clubs,  artisans'  unions,  sent 
numberless  addresses,  not  merely  expressive 
of  sympathy,  but  conveying  singulariy  just  ap- 
preciations of  the  character  and  career  of  Lin- 
coln. His  death  seemed  to  have  marked  a  step 
in  the  education  of  the  people  everywhere. 
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In  fact  it  was  among  the  common  people  of 
the  entire  civilized  world  that  the  most  genu- 
ine and  spontaneous  manifestations  of  sorrow 
and  appreciation  were  produced,  and  to  this 
fact  we  attribute  the  sudden  and  solid  foun- 
dation of  Lincoln's  fame.  It  requires  years, 
perhaps  centuries,  to  build  the  structure  of  a 
reputation  which  rests  upon  the  opinion  of 
those  distinguished  for  learning  or  intelligence; 
the  progress  of  opinion  from  the  few  to  the 
many  is  slow  and  painful.  But  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln  the  many  imposed  their  opinion  all  at 
once ;  he  was  canonized,  as  he  lay  on  his  bier, 
by  the  irresistible  decree  of  countless  millions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land thought  little  of  him,  but  the  burst  of 
grief  from  the  English  people  silenced  in  an 
instant  every  discordant  voice.  It  would  have 
been  as  imprudent  to  speak  slightingly  of  him 
in  London  as  it  was  in  New  York.  Especially 
among  the  Dissenters  was  honor  and  reverence 
shown  to  his  name.  The  humbler  people  in- 
stinctively felt  that  their  order  had  lost  its 
wisest  champion. 

Not  only  among  those  of  Saxon  blood  was 
this  outburst  of  emotion  seen.  In  France  a 
national  manifestation  took  place  which  the 
government  disliked,  but  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  suppress.  The  students  of  Paris  marched 
in  a  body  to  the  American  Legation  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy.  A  two-cent  subscription 
was  started  to  strike  a  massive  gold  medal ; 
the  money  was  soon  raised,  but  the  committee 
was  forced  to  have  the  work  done  in  Switzer- 
land. A  committee  of  French  Liberals  brought 
the  medal  to  the  American  minister,  to  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  Tell  her,"  said  Eugene 
Pelletan,  "  the  heart  of  France  is  in  that  little 
box."  The  inscription  had  a  double  sense  ; 
while  honoring  the  dead  Republican,  it  struck 
at  the  Empire.  "  Lincoln  —  the  Honest  Man  ; 
abolished  slavery,  reestablished  the  Union  : 
Saved  the  Republic,  without  veiling  the  statue 
of  Liberty."  Everywhere  on  the  Continent 
the  same  swift  apotheosis  of  the  people's  hero 
was  seen.  An  Austrian  deputy  said  to  the 
writer,  "Among  my  people  his  memory  has 
already  assumed  superhuman  proportions ;  he 
has  become  a  myth,  a  type  of  ideal  democ- 
racy." Almost  before  the  earth  closed  over 
him  he  began  to  be  the  subject  of  fable. 
The  Freemasons  of  Europe  generally  regard 
him  as  one  of  them  —  his  portrait  in  Masonic 
garb  is  often  displayed  ;  yet  he  was  not  one 
of  that  brotherhood.  The  Spiritualists  claim 
him  as  their  most  illustrious  adept,  but  he  was 
not  a  Spiritualist ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  sect  in 
the  Western  world,  from  the  Calvinist  to  the 
atheist,  but  affects  to  believe  he  was  of  their 
opinion. 

A  collection  of  the  expressions  of  sympa- 


thy and  condolence  which  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  foreign  governments,  associations, 
and  public  bodies  of  all  sorts  was  made  by 
the  State  Department,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress.  It  forms  a  large 
quarto  of  a  thousand  pages,  and  embraces  the 
utterances  of  grief  and  regret  from  every  coun- 
try under  the  sun,  in  almost  every  language 
spoken  by  man. 

But  admired  and  venerated  as  he  was  in 
Europe,  he  was  best  understood  and  appre- 
ciated at  home.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  all  heroic  personages 
who  occupy  a  great  place  in  history,  a  certain 
element  of  legend  mingles  with  his  righteous 
fame.  He  was  a  man,  in  fact,  especially  liable 
to  legend.  We  have  been  told  by  farmers  in 
central  Illinois  that  the  brown  thrush  did  not 
sing  for  a  year  after  he  died.  He  was  gentle 
and  merciful,  and  therefore  he  seems  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  annals  to  have  passed  all  his  time 
in  soothing  misfortune  and  pardoning  crime. 
He  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  shrewd  na- 
tive humor,  and  therefore  the  loose  jest  books 
of  two  centuries  have  been  ransacked  for  anec- 
dotes to  be  attributed  to  him.  He  was  a  great 
and  powerful  lover  of  mankind,  especially  of 
those  not  favored  by  fortune.  One  night  he 
had  a  dream,  which  he  repeated  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  which  quaintly 
illustrates  his  unpretending  and  kindly  democ- 
racy. He  was  in  some  great  assembly ;  the 
people  made  a  lane  to  let  him  pass.  "  He  is  a 
common-looking  fellow,"  some  one  said.  Lin- 
coln in  his  dream  turned  to  his  critic  and  re- 
plied, in  his  Quaker  phrase,  "  Friend,  the  Lord 
prefers  common-looking  people :  that  is  why 
he  made  so  many  of  them."  He  that  abases 
himself  shall  be  exalted.  Because  Lincoln  kept 
himself  in  such  constant  sympathy  with  the 
common  people,  whom  he  respected  too  highly 
to  flatter  or  mislead,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  rev- 
erence and  a  love  hardly  ever  given  to  a  human 
being.  Among  the  humble  working  jieople  of 
the  South  whom  he  had  made  free  this  venera- 
tion and  affection  easily  passed  into  the  super- 
natural. At  a  religious  meeting  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands  a  young  man  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  see  Lincoln. 
A  gray-headed  negro  rebuked  the  rash  aspira- 
tion :  "  No  man  see  Linkum.  Linkum  walk 
as  Jesus  walk  —  no  man  see  Linkum."  ^  But 
leaving  aside  these  fables,  which  are  a  natural 
enough  expression  of  a  popular  awe  and  love, 
it  seems  to  us  no  calmer  nor  more  just  estimate 
of  Lincoln's  relation  to  his  time  has  ever  been 
made — nor  perhaps  ever  will  be — than  that 
uttered  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  Amer- 

1  Mr.  Hay  had  this  story  from  Captain  E.  \V. 
Hooper  immediately  after  it  happened.  It  has  been 
told  with  many  variations. 
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ican  of  thinkers.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  few 
days  after  the  assassination.  We  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  a  few  words  of  this  remarkable 
discourse,  which  shows  how  Lincoln  seemed 
to  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordinary  for- 
tune attended  him.  Lord  Bacon  says,  ''  Manifest 
virtues  procure  reputation  ;  occult  ones  fortune." 
...  His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a  tri- 
umph of  the  good  sense  of  mankind  and  of  the 
public  conscience.  ...  He  grew  according  to 
the  need  ;  his  mind  mastered  the  problem  of  the 
day  ;  and  as  the  problem  grew,  so  did  his  compre- 
hension of  it.  Rarely  was  a  man  so  fitted  to  the 
event.  ...  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
exaggeration  of  his  worth.  If  ever  a  man  was  fairly 
tested,  he  was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resistance, 
norof  slander,  nor  of  ridicule.  .  .  .  Then  what  an 
occasion  was  the  whirlwind  of  the  war !  Here  was 
no  place  for  holiday  magistrate,  nor  fair-weather 
sailor ;  the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm  in  a 
tornado.  In  four  years  —  four  years  of  battle-days  — 
his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources,  his  mag- 
nanimity, were  sorely  tried  and  never  found  want- 
ing. There  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even 
temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood 
a  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch.  He 
is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his 
time;  the  true  representative  of  this  continent  — 
father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions 
throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds 
articulated  by  his  tongue. 

The  quick  instinct  by  which  the  world 
recognized  him,  even  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  as  one  of  its  greatest  men,  was  not  de- 
ceived. It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sober 
thought  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  writers 
of  each  nation  compare  him  with  their  first 
popular  hero.  The  French  find  points  of  resem- 
blance in  him  to  Henry  IV. ;  the  Dutch  liken 
him  to  William  of  Orange;  the  cruel  stroke  of 
murder  and  treason  by  which  all  three  perished 
in  the  height  of  their  power  naturally  suggests 
the  compari.son,  which  is  strangely  justified  in 
both  cases,  though  the  two  princes  were  so 
widely  different  in  character.  Lincoln  had  the 
wit,  the  bonhomie,  the  keen,  practical  insight 
into  affairs  of  the  Beamais ;  and  the  tyran- 
nous moral  sense,  the  wide  comprehension,  the 
heroic  patience  of  the  Dutch  patriot,  whose 
motto  might  have  served  equally  well  for  the 
American  President  —  Scevis  tranquilltis  in 
undh.  European  historians  speak  of  him  in 
words  reserved  for  the  most  illustrious  names. 
Merle  d'Aubigne  says,  "  The  name  of  Lincoln 
will  remain  one  of  the  greatest  that  history  has 
to  inscribe  on  its  annals."  Henri  Martin  ])re- 
dicts  nothing  less  than  a  universal  ajjotheosis : 
"  'ITiis  man  will  stand  out  in  the  traditions  of 
his  cx>untry  and  the  world  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  peoj^le,  and  of  modem  democracy  itself" 

1  "  Battles  anH  Leaders,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  405. 

2  H.  VV.  Grarly. 


In  this  country,  where  millions  still  live  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  thousands  who 
knew  him  personally,  where  the  envies  and 
jealousies  which  dog  the  footsteps  of  success 
still  linger  in  the  hearts  of  a  few,  where  jour- 
nals still  exist  that  loaded  his  name  for  four 
years  with  daily  calumny,  and  writers  of  me- 
moirs vainly  try  to  make  themselves  impor- 
tant by  belittling  him,  his  fame  has  become  as 
universal  as  the  air,  as  deeply  rooted  as  the 
hills.  The  faint  discords  are  not  heard  in  the 
wide  chorus  that  hails  him  second  to  none  and 
equaled  by  Washington  alone.  The  eulogies 
of  him  form  a  special  literature.  Preachers, 
poets,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  employ  the  same 
phrases  of  unconditional  love  and  reverence. 
Men  speaking  with  the  authority  of  fame  use 
unqualified  superlatives.  Lowell,  in  an  im- 
mortal ode,  calls  him  "  New  birth  of  our  new 
soil,  the  first  American."  General  Sherman 
says,  "  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met,  he  seemed  to 
possess  more  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  com- 
bined with  goodness,  than  any  other."  He  is 
spoken  of,  with  scarcely  less  of  enthusiasm,  by 
the  more  generous  and  liberal  spirits  among 
those  who  revolted  against  his  election  and  were 
vanquished  by  his  power.  General  Longstreet  ^ 
calls  him  "  the  greatest  man  of  rebellion  times, 
the  one  matchless  among  forty  millions  for  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  period."  An  eminent 
Southern  orator,-  referring  to  our  mixed  North- 
ern and  Southern  ancestry,  says  : 

From  the  union  of  those  colonists,  from  the 
straightening  of  their  purposes  and  the  crossing  of 
theirblood,  slow  perfecting  through  a  century,  came 
he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first 
who  comprehended  within  himself  all  the  strength 
and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this 
republic — Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ])erceive  the  basis  of 
this  sudden  and  world-wide  fame,  nor  rash  to 
predict  its  indefinite  duration.  There  are  two 
classes  of  men  whose  names  are  more  endur- 
ing than  any  monument — the  great  writers, 
and  the  men  of  great  achievement ;  the  found- 
ers of  states,  the  conquerors.  Lincoln  has  the 
singular  fortune  to  belong  to  both  these  cate- 
gories ;  upon  these  broad  and  stable  founda- 
tions his  renown  is  securely  built.  Nothing 
would  have  more  amazed  him  while  lie  lived 
than  to  hear  himself  called  a  man  of  letters ; 
but  this  age  has  produced  few  greater  writers. 
We  are  only  recording  here  the  judgment  of 
his  peers.  Emerson  ranks  him  with  ^^sop  and 
Pilpay  in  his  lighter  moods,  and  says  : 

The  weight  and  penetration  of  many  passages 
in  his  letters,  messages,  and  speeches,  hidden  now  by 
the  very  closeness  of  their  application  to  the  mo- 
ment, are  destined  to  a  widefime.  What  pregnant 
definitions,  what  imerring  common  sense,  what 
foresight,   and  on  great  occasions  what  lofty,  and 
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more  than  national,  what  human  tone  !  His  brief 
speech  at  Gettysburgl  will  not  easily  be  surpassed  by 
words  on  any  recorded  occasion. 2 

His  style  extorted  the  high  praise  of  French 
Academicians;  Montalembert''  commended  it 
as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  princes.  Many 
of  his  phrases  form  part  of  the  common  speech 
of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  in  his  writings  the 
range  of  subjects  is  not  great ;  he  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  political  problems  of  the  time, 
and  the  moral  considerations  involved  in  them. 
But  the  range  of  treatment  is  remarkably  wide  ; 
it  runs  from  the  wit,  the  gay  humor,  the  florid 
eloquence  of  his  stump  speeches  to  the  mar- 
velous sententiousness  and  brevity  of  the  let- 
ter to  Greeley  and  the  address  at  Gettysburg, 
and  the  sustained  and  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
Second  Inaugural. 

The  more  his  writings  are  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  transactions  of  his 
age  the  higher  will  his  reputation  stand  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lettered  class.  But  the  men  of 
study  and  research  are  never  numerous ;  and 
it  is  principally  as  a  man  of  action  that  the 
world  at  large  will  regard  him.  It  is  the  story 
of  his  objective  life  that  will  forever  touch  and 
hold  the  heart  of  mankind.  His  birthright  was 
privation  and  ignorance — not  peculiar  to  his 
family,  but  the  universal  environment  of  his 
place  and  time  ;  he  burst  through  those  en- 
chaining conditions  by  the  force  of  native  gen- 
ius and  will ;  vice  had  no  temptation  for  him  ; 
his  course  was  as  naturally  upward  as  the  sky- 
lark's; he  won,  against  all  conceivable  obsta- 
cles, a  high  place  in  an  exacting  profession  and 
an  honorable  position  in  public  and  private 

1  The  text  of  the  address,  as  slightly  revised  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  is  as  follows,  and  is  taken  from  the  auto- 
graphic copy  made  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair 
in  Baltimore  in  1S64: 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate^we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us  ;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain  ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  government  of 


life ;  he  became  the  foremost  representative 
of  a  party  founded  on  an  uprising  of  the  na- 
tional conscience  against  a  secular  wrong,  and 
thus  came  to  the  awful  responsibilities  of  power 
in  a  time  of  terror  and  gloom.  He  met  them 
with  incomparable  strength  and  virtue.  Car- 
ing for  nothing  but  the  public  good,  free  from 
envy  or  jealous  fears,  he  surrounded  himself 
with  the  leading  men  of  his  party,  his  most  for- 
midable rivals  in  public  esteem,  and  through 
four  years  of  stupendous  difticulties  he  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all  in  the  vital 
qualities  of  wisdom,  foresight,  knowledge  of 
men,  and  thorough  comprehension  of  measures. 
Personally  opposed,  as  the  radicals  claim,  by 
more  than  half  of  his  own  party  in  Congress, 
and  bitterly  denounced  and  maligned  by  his 
open  adversaries,  he  yet  bore  himself  with  such 
extraordinary  discretion  and  skill,  that  he  ob- 
tained for  the  Government  all  the  legislation 
it  required,  and  so  impressed  himself  upon  the 
national  mind  that  without  personal  effort  or 
solicitation  he  became  the  only  possible  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  reelection,  and  was 
chosen  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Electoral  Colleges.  His  qualities  would  have 
rendered  his  administration  illustrious  even  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  when  we  consider  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  executive 
office  he  was  forced  to  assume  the  duties  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  most  complex  and  difficult  war 
of  modem  times,  the  greatness  of  spirit  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  strength  he  evinced  in  that 
capacity  is  nothing  short  of  prodigious.  After 
times  will  wonder,  not  at  the  few  and  unim- 

the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  —  Editor. 

2  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  this  speech  was 
not  appreciated  at  the  time  of  its  delivery ;  we  there- 
fore add  the  testimony  of  another  high  authority  to 
that  of  Emerson.  On  the  day  after  the  dedication 
Edward  Everett  wrote  to  the  President :  "  Permit  me 
...  to  express  my  great  admiration  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  you  with  such  eloquent  simplicity  and 
appropriateness  at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery. 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion,  in  two 
hours,  as  you  did  in  two  minutes."  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied :  "Your  kind  note  of  to-day  is  received.  In 
our  respective  parts  yesterday,  you  could  not  have 
been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I  a  long 
one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  in  your  judgment 
the  little  I  did  say  was  not  entirely  a  failure.  Of  course 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Everett  would  not  fail ;  and  yet 
while  the  whole  discourse  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  will  be  of  great  value,  there  were  passages  in  it 
which  transcended  my  expectations.  The  point  made 
against  the  theory  of  the  General  Government  being 
only  an  agency,  whose  principals  are  the  States,  was' 
new  to  me,  and,  as  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments for  the  national  supremacy.  The  tribute  to 
our  noble  women  for  their  angel  ministering  to  the  suf- 
fering soldiers  surpasses  in  its  wav,  as  do  the  subjects 
of  it,  whatever  has  gone  before."   [Unpublished  MS.] 

3  "  La  Victoire  du  Xord,"  p.  \ii. 
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portant  mistakes  he  may  have  committed,  but 
at  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  business  that 
he  displayed.  We  would  not  presume  to  ex- 
press a  personal  opinion  in  this  matter.  We 
use  the  testimony  only  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive names.  General  W,  T.  Sherman  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  admiration  and  surprise 
with  which  he  has  read  Mr,  Lincoln's  corre- 
spondence with  his  generals,  and  his  opinion  of 
the  remarkable  correctness  of  his  military  views. 
General  W.  F.  Smith  says : 

I  have  long  held  to  the  opinion  that  at  the  close 
of  the  war  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  superior  of  his  gen- 
erals in  his  comprehension  of  the  effect  of  strategic 
movements  and  the  proper  method  of  following  up 
victories  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.! 

General  J.  H.  Wilson  holds  the  same  opin- 
ion; and  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott,  in  whose 
lamented  death  the  army  lost  one  of  its  most 
vigorous  and  best-trained  intellects,  frequently 
called  Mr.  Lincoln  '■  the  ablest  strategist  of  the 
war." 

To  these  qualifications  of  high  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  easy  practical  mastery  of  affairs 
of  transcendent  importance,  we  must  add,  as 
an  explanation  of  his  immediate  and  world- 
wide fame,  his  possession  of  certain  moral 
qualities  rarely  combined,  in  such  high  degree, 
in  one  individual.  His  heart  was  so  tender 
that  he  would  dismount  from  his  horse  in  a 
forest  to  replace  in  their  nest  young  birds 
which  had  fallen  by  the  roadside  ;  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night  if  he  knew  that  a  soldier- 
boy  was  under  sentence  of  death ;  he  could 
not,  even  at  the  bidding  of  duty  or  policy, 
refuse  the  prayer  of  age  or  helplessness  in 
distress.  Children  instinctively  loved  him ; 
they  never  found  his  rugged  features  ugly; 
his  sympathies  were  quick  and  seemingly  un- 
limited. He  was  absolutely  without  prejudice 
of  class  or  condition.  Frederick  Douglass  says 
he  was  the  only  man  of  distinction  he  ever 
met  who  never  reminded  him  by  word  or  man- 
ner of  his  color;  he  was  as  just  and  gener- 
ous to  the  rich  and  well  bom  as  to  the  poor 

1  "Lincoln  Memorial  Album,"  p.  555. 


and  humble  —  a  thing  rare  among  poHticians. 
He  was  tolerant  even  of  evil :  though  no  man 
can  ever  have  lived  with  a  loftier  scorn  of 
meanness  and  selfishness,  he  yet  recognized 
their  existence  and  counted  with  them.  He 
said  one  day,  with  a  flash  of  cynical  wisdom 
worthy  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  that  honest 
statesmanship  was  the  employment  of  individ- 
ual meannesses  for  the  public  good.  He  never 
asked  perfection  of  any  one  ;  he  did  not  even 
insist  for  others  upon  the  high  standards  he 
set  up  for  himself.  At  a  time  before  the  word 
was  invented  he  ^vas  the  first  of  opportunists. 
With  the  fire  of  a  reformer  and  a  martyr  in 
his  heart  he  yet  proceeded  by  the  ways  of 
cautious  and  practical  statecraft.  He  always 
worked  with  things  as  they  were,  while  never 
relinquishing  the  desire  and  effort  to  make 
them  better.  To  a  hope  which  saw  the  Delec- 
table Mountains  of  absolute  justice  and  peace 
in  the  future,  to  a  faith  that  God  in  his  own 
time  would  give  to  all  men  the  things  conven- 
ient to  them,  he  added  a  charity  which  em- 
braced in  its  deep  bosom  all  the  good  and 
the  bad,  all  the  virtues  and  the  infirmities 
of  men,  and  a  patience  like  that  of  nature, 
which  in  its  vast  and  fruitful  activity  knows 
neither  haste  nor  rest. 

A  character  like  this  is  among  the  precious 
heirlooms  of  the  Republic ;  and  by  a  special 
good  fortune  every  part  of  the  country  has  an 
equal  claim  and  pride  in  it.  Lincoln's  blood 
came  from  the  veins  of  New  England  emi- 
grants, of  Middle  State  Quakers,  of  Virginia 
planters,  of  Kentucky  pioneers ;  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  men  who  grew  up  with  the 
earliest  growth  of  the  Great  West.  Every 
jewel  of  his  mind  or  his  conduct  sheds  radi- 
ance on  each  portion  of  the  nation.  The  mar- 
velous symmetry  and  balance  of  his  intellect 
and  character  may  have  owed  something  to 
this  varied  environment  of  his  race,  and  they 
may  fitly  typify  the  variety  and  solidity  of  the 
Republic.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  his  name  and  his  renown  may  be  forever 
a  bond  of  union  to  the  country  which  beloved 
with  an  affection  so  impartial,  and  served — in 
life  and  in  death  —  with  such  entire  devotion. 
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I.— THE    LIFE    MASK 

AT    THE    NATIONAL    MUSEUM    IN   WASHINGTON. 

AH.  countless  wonders,  brought  from  every  zone, 
.  Xot  all  your  wealth  could  turn  the  heart  away 
From  that  one  semblance  of  our  common  clay, 
The  brow  whereon  the  precious  life  long  flown. 

Leaving  a  homely  glory  all  its  own. 

Seems  still  to  linger,  with  a  mournful  play 

Of  light  and  shadow  !  —  His,  who  held  a  sway 

And  power  of  magic  to  himself  unknown, 

Through  what  is  granted  but  God's  chosen  few, 

Earth's  crownless,  yet  anointed  kings, —  a  soul 
Divinely  simple  and  sublimely  true 

In  that  unconscious  greatness  that  shall  bless 

This  petty  world  while  stars  their  courses  roll, 
Whose  finest  flower  is  self-forgetfulness. 


Stuart  Sterne. 


II.— THE   CENOTAPH.i 

AND  so  they  buried  Lincoln  ?  Strange  and  vain  ! 
-    Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault,  'neath  any  coftin-lid, 
In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  Spring  of  pain  ? 

'T  is  false, —  he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain. 
You  could  not  bury  him  although  you  slid 
Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid 
Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

They  slew  themselves  ;   they  but  set  Lincoln  free. 
In  all  the  earth  his  great  heart  beats  as  strong, 
Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalry 

And  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Whoever  will  may  find  him,  anywhere 
Save  in  the  tomb.    Not  there, —  he  is  not  there! 


James  T.  McKav. 


HOW    SAL    CAME    THROUGH. 


BV    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "TWO    RUNAWAYS,       ETC. 
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HE  summer  sun  balanced  left  to  check  the  western  winds;  and  along  the 

itself  so  evenly  over  Holly  edge  of  the  ravine  too,  where  stood  the  cabins. 

Bluff  plantation  that  the  were  cool  Rembrandt  shadows,  into  which  the 

broad  white  dwelling  cast  open  doorways  looked  out  pleasantly,  the  colors 

no  shadow.  But  there  was  of  sundry  and  varied  garments  strung  along  the 

shade  for  all  that,  great  lines  that  linked  the  spreading  oaks  lending 

stretches  of  it  where,  be-  cheerfulness  to  the  scene, 

tween  the  road  that  curved  And  there  was  a  deep,  cool  shade  in  the 

around  the  house  and  the  fields  now  wreathed  broad  back  porch  overlooking  the  blooming 

in  tranquil  cotton  bloom,  the  pines  had  been  field,  whose  thou.sand  acres  ran  ofi"  under  the 

1   On  .^pril  14,  1887,  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  press  dcspalchcs 
from  Springfield  reported  his  final  burial  in  the  monumental  tomb. 
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\  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  the  first 
^\.  American  to  reach  the  lonely  height  of 
immortal  fame. 

Before  him  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
our  history  loom  but  two  preeminent  names  : 
Columbus  the  discoverer,  and  \Vashington  the 
founder, —  the  one  an  Italian  seer,  the  other 
an  English  country  gentleman. 

In  a  narrow  sense,  of  course,  Washmgton 
was  American  :  he  was  born,  lived,  and  died 
here ;  it  was  here  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut 
the  petty,  vexatious  net  which  a  stupid  king 
had  flung  over  us,  and  by  his  even,  well-bal- 
anced, cool  intelligence  helped  to  guide  us 
through  national  infancy.  For  all  that  he  was 
English,  and  in  his  nature,  habits,  moral  stand- 
ards, and  social  theories,  in  short,  in  all  points 
which,  aside  from  mere  geographical  position, 
make  up  a  man,  was  as  thoroughgoing  a  Brit- 
ish colonial  gentleman  as  one  could  find  any- 
where beneath  the  Union  Jack. 

The  genuine  American  of  the  Lincoln  type 
came  later,  was  the  product  of  a  new  life,  and 
departed  very  far  from  the  Englishmen  of 
colonial  America. 

The  United  States  cast  off  its  European 
habits  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
began  in  earnest  its  own  proper  career. 
From  that  day  to  this  its  whole  history  may 
be  summed  up  as  the  subjugation  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  elaboration  of  democracy,  and  the 
rebelUon.  In  all  of  these  Abraham  Lincoln 
bore  a  part.  He  was  pioneer,  legislator,  and 
the  supreme  figure  of  the  war. 

Not  long  before  his  birth  there  had  sprung 
up  over  all  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States 
a  determination  to  grapple  with  the  continen- 
tal terra  incognita,X.o  wrest  it  from  barbarism, to 
dare  its  solitudes,  to  search  in  the  great  vacant 
spaces  between  the  eastern  fringe  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  far  Pacific  for  whatever  of  goodly 
land  or  other  lure  lay  therein.  The  tortuous 
thread  of  every  river  was  traced  through  pri- 
meval forests  and  across  virgin  plains.  A  gen- 
eral roaming  search  was  instituted  and  urged 
on  by  passionate  geographical  curiosity,  by 
honest  cupidity,  but  above  all  by  a  dominat- 
ing resolve  to  found  new  homes  where  the 
conditions  of  nature  were  favorable  to  instant 
comfort  and  not  too  distant  wealth.  This 
great  sweeping  campaign  against  nature,  this 
prodigious  advance  of  a  horde  of  home- 
makers,  has  been  pushed  since  the  dawn  of 
the  century,  till  now  in  its  declining  years  the 
occupation  of  the  continent  is  complete.  \Vith- 
Voi-  XXXII.  — 1 1.2. 


in  the  lifetime  of  Lincoln  and  since  his  death, 
forests  and  prairies,  canons  and  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  plains  have  all  been  explored. 
Siberian  Montana  has  been  ransacked,  Saha- 
ran  Arizona  has  yielded  up  its  last  secrets,  and 
even  the  blizzard  has  been  tracked  to  its  lair. 
Into  every  gorge  the  pioneer  has  gone  to  hunt 
anything  worth  having,  and  at  last  even  the 
ice-armored  crags  have  been  stormed  and 
scaled  by  those  hammer-bearing  sons  of  Thor 
the  geologists. 

We  know  our  country,  we  have  got  it  con- 
quered, we  have  bound  it  with  railroad  iron, 
and  seized  upon  every  coigne  of  vantage. 

This  vast  act  of  possession  is  far  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  our  history,  and  when  its 
political  and  military  and  commercial  achieve- 
ments sink  back  with  the  perspective  of  time 
and  take  their  true  places  in  the  general  picture 
of  human  life,  there  will  be  nothing  about  them 
so  wonderful  as  the  great  Westward  march  of 
home-makers. 

Such  another  migration  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  dark  beginnings  of  Old  World  tra- 
dition, when  that  primitive  Aryan  snail  took 
thousands  of  years  to  crawl  into  Europe  and 
make  of  himself  even  a  German. 

It  is  true  that  the  implements  of  modern 
civilization  are  tools  of  swiftness,  that  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
the  pioneers  vastly  hastened  the  filling  up  of 
the  West,  as  needle-guns  and  rifled  cannon 
have  urged  war  to  its  present  awful  brevity. 
Yet  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  conquering 
and  peopling  of  a  broad  continent  within  the 
short  span  of  a  single  century  remains  the 
most  extraordinary  feat  in  the  annals  of  the 
peaceful  deeds  of  mankind. 

It  is  out  of  this  great  migration  that  the 
true,  hardy  American  people  have  sprung ;  it 
was  out  of  it  that  Lincoln  came. 

The  rabble  millions  that  have  had  them- 
selves ferried  over  here  to  clutch  for  a  share 
of  American  abundance,  and  who  taint  the 
pure  air  wnth  odor  of  Eurojiean  degradation, 
are  not  numerous  enough,  thank  God,  to 
fatally  dilute  the  strong  new  race.  The  sons 
of  the  pioneers  are  the  true  Americans ;  in  the 
century's  struggle  with  nature  they  have  gath- 
ered an  Anta^an  strength,  and,  flushed  with 
their  victory  over  a  savage  continent,  believe 
themselves  the  coming  leaders  of  the  world. 
Are  there  not  signs  that  deep  down  in  her 
secret  consciousness  Europe' thinks  so  too  ? 
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The  ven-  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  but  a 
quarrel  in  this  business  of  Western  home-mak- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  our  career  of  land  settle- 
ment we  stopped  short,  flung  down  the  axe 
and  plow,  and  fought  out  the  question  whether 
these  mvriad  new  homes  should  be  free  or 
slave  homes.  The  war  was  only  a  furious, 
dreadtul  interruption,  and  when  it  was  done, 
on  rolled  the  Westward  tide  again,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

""From  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  when 
Washington  an  English  commoner  vanquished 
George  "an  English  king,  until  the  Rebellion, 
thereVas  no  display  of  heroic  greatness,  no 
passion  hot  enough  to  melt  the  refractory  soul 
of  the  nation  and  pour  it  forth  like  lava  from 
an  angry  crater.  The  war  of '12  was  a  mere 
episode.'  In  that  span  of  peaceful  days  there 
was  no  lack  of  noblest  devotion  to  purpose;  in- 
deed, the  whole  story  of  ^^'estern  settlement  is 
one  long  tale  of  struggle  and  privation,  of  cour- 
age and  death.  The  fallen  in  this  quasi-peace- 
ful campaign  vasdy  outnumber  the  victims  of 
war  and  count  among  them  regiments  of  gen- 
tle women  and  defenseless  children.  Still  the 
drama  of  life  was  never  more  than  narrow  and 
local ;  it  was  a  period  full  of  the  sounds  of 
pioneering,  whose  echoes  scarcely  ever  carried 
beyond  the  lines  of  township  and  county. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  contemplation  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  is  like  gazing  upon  two  far- 
separated  mountains,  with  a  broad  fertile  val- 
ley stretching  between  them.  Yonder  in  the 
misty  lowlands  are  a  million  undistinguishable 
homes,  the  faintly  seen  spires  of  God's  houses, 
smoke  of  toil  and  far  reverberation  of  indus- 
tries ;  with  nothing  anywhere  to  pierce  the 
earth  mist  and  reach  toward  the  blue. 

But  up  there  in  the  clearer,  finer  air,  the 
two  star-neighboring  giants  wear  upon  their 
brows  the  white  reflection  of  that  universal 
and  perpetual  light  which  is  true  fame.  Wash- 
ington stands  upon  the  border  line  of  English 
and  American  history.  Lincoln  looms  up  from 
the  very  heart  of  American  life,  a  true  and  char- 
acteristic son  of  the  men  of  the  West. 

In  claiming  his  preeminence  as  a  great  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  war,  there  is  no  word  or  thought 
to  disparage  the  goodly  company  of  civil  and 
military  champions  whose  labor  and  valor  were 
so  closely  linked  together  in  the  victory.  For 
all  of  them  we  have  our  estimate  of  value;  and 
each  has  received  his  fair  division  of  the  laurels. 
But  for  Lincoln  there  is  a  feeling  of  mystery 
and  distance  which  is  not  to  l)e  explained 
by  his  short  career  and  his  early  martyrdom; 
rather  it  has  its  origin  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  nearest  to  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  that  the  lips  which  uttered 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  Ciettys- 
burg  Consecration  spoke  with  the  deep  vibra- 


tion of  a  nature  bowed  and  overcome  by  the 
great  moral  power  which  guides  the  destiny] 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  of  this  man  that  we  are  to  have  a  biog- 
raphy, not  a  jostling  forward  of  uncontrollable 
conceit  in  so-called  personal  reminiscences, 
but  a  serious  and  full  account  of  an  unex- 
ampled life. 

Ah  !  how  man\-  things  a  biography  may 
mean  !  Velasquez  could  paint  a  complete  one 
of  Philip  IV.  on  a  single  square  of  canvas  in 
an  idle  hour.  With  the  icy  courage  of  a  vivi- 
secting naturalist,  he  gave  you  all  there  was 
of  his  weak,  sensual  patron,  and  cartloads  of 
books  do  not  throw  another  solitary  ray  on 
his  character.  A  Boswell  may  crawl  along  at 
the  heel  of  mediocrity  and  amuse  whole  gen- 
erations with  his  twaddle  and  tattle.  Carlyle 
could  scream  his  hero-worship  in  forced,  fan- 
tastic phrase,  and  still  leave  you  an  utter 
stranger  to  his  demi-god. 

As  to  Lincoln,  what  the  world  thirsts  for  is 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  From  the  hands  of  John  George 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  we  shall  have  all  that. 

They  were  his  devoted  friends,  his  faithful 
secretaries,  the  custodians  and  students  of  his 
papers.  Moreover,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
they  have  by  life  and  acquirement  types  of 
mind  which  give  us  the  promise  of  a  thor- 
oughly good  performance  of  their  task. 

John  George  Nicolay  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Essingen,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country  when  he 
was  a  child;  they  lived  for  a  while  in  Cincin- 
nati and  then  pushed  on  to  Illinois.  The 
elder  Nicolay  bought  a  farm  in  Pike  County, 
and  his  son  grew  up  there,  acquiring  in  that 
beautiful  country  of  forest  and  stream  a  strong 
love  of  rural  life  and  field  sports. 

John  Hay  was  born  in  Indiana,  October  8. 
1838 ;  his  father,  a  physician  of  standing  and 
a  type  of  the  old-fashioned,  high-minded  pro- 
fessional gentleman;  his  mother,  of  a  good 
Rhode  Island  family.  Hisboyhood  waspassed 
in  the  West  in  the  midst  of  all  the  political 
interest  of  the  second  stage  of  the  business 
of  community-making ;  namely,  that  period 
when  the  thin  picket  line  of  pioneer  villages 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  great 
towns,  and  when  all  the  initial  steps  of  local 
self-government  were  of  foremost  interest. 

In  the  mean  time  slowly  ripened  the  free- 
soil  question,  and  thus  these  boys  were  forced 
into  a  far  clearer  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  their 
country  and  of  impending  issues  than  if  they 
had  grown  up  in  an  older  State. 

In  communities  like  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
of  forty  years  ago,  boys  led  no  separate  life, 
there  was  no  specialized  hot-house  treatment 
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as  if  a  boy  were  an  orchid  or  other  frail  exotic 
to  be  glassed  away  from  the  rough  air  of  man- 
hood; but  they  mingled  with  men,  saw  men's 
work,  to  a  certain  degree  shared  it,  and  fed 
upon  men's  books  instead  of  the  debilitating 
milk  ami  water  literature  which  is  now  given 
them.  If  in  consequence  manhood  came  a 
little  prematurely,  it  did  no  harm,  but  much 
good  in  preparuig  young  fellows  for  the  early 
assumption  of  responsibility.  Moreover  it  gave 
rise  to  those  frank  intimacies  between  men 
like  Lincoln  and  youths  like  Nicolay  and  Hay. 

Like  most  educated  Western  boys,  there- 
fore, they  knew  in  detail  the  political  life  of 
which  Lincoln  was  the  outgrowth  and  the  ex- 
pression ;  and,  what  is  of  as  much  value  in 
the  interest  of  Lincoln's  biography,  they  were 
equally  familiar  with  the  new  type  of  manhood 
which  was  springing  up  about  them. 

Nicolay  had  begun  his  English  education 
at  Cincinnati,  and  continued  to  attend  such 
schools  as  were  within  his  reach  until  he 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
resolved  to  become  a  printer  and  entered 
the  office  of  the  "  Free  Press  "  in  Pittsfield. 
He  soon  became  extremely  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness, and,  not  satisfied  with  knowing  all  there 
was  to  be  learned  in  a  country  printing-office, 
he  began  to  investigate  the  principle  of  the 
machinery  employed,  and  at  last  invented  a 
new  form  of  press,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He 
next  became  associate  editor,  and  it  grew 
rapidly  evident  that  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  him  in  the  office  as  a  subordinate.  With  a 
little  assistance  from  friends  whose  confidence 
he  had  gained  by  his  energy  and  capacity,  he 
bought  the  paper,  assuming  with  the  light 
heart  of  youth  the  care  of  its  direction  and  the 
burden  of  debt  which  its  purchase  entailed. 
He  made  a  good  newspaper  of  it,  and  paid  his 
debts  with  punctuality ;  but  he  felt  no  call  to 
pass  his  life  in  Pittsfield,  and  when  his  friend 
O.  M.  Hatch  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  he 
accepted  his  invitation  to  go  to  Springfield  and 
take  a  position  in  his  office. 

Hay,  growing  up  on  the  western  verge  of  the 
State,  early  appreciated  the  untrammeled,  un- 
Grundied  man  of  the  Mississippi  Basin.  He 
was  arrested  by  the  sharp  contrast  of  manner 
and  thought  and  speech  between  these  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  and  the  gentlemen  who  were 
a  survival  of  colonial  and  early  republican 
times;  he  perceived  with  relish  the  rich  indige- 
nous humor  which  blossomed  out  from  the 
new  human  conditions,  but  never  made  the 
stupid,  dull  mistake  of  suspecting  that  because 
a  man  lacked  the  leather  and  prunella  (for 
which  there  was  little  room  in  the  wagon  of 
the  pioneer)  he  must  lack  also  the  generosity 
and  honor  of  the  gentleman. 


It  reciuires  a  certain  amount  of  indepen- 
dence to  be  sure  of  moral  (jualities  when 
found  dissociated  from  their  traditional  accom- 
I)animents.  "  Is  that  man  over  there  a  gentle- 
man ?  "  said  a  pretty  countess  in  a  London 
drawing-room.  ''  It  is  hard  to  fancy  it  with 
such  a  degenerate-looking  cravat-knot." 

No  one  has  learned  the  new  American  better 
than  did  Hay  in  his  youth,  and  ever  since  he 
has  managed  to  keep  the  touch  of  comprehend- 
ing sympathy  equally  with  the  free  and  equal, 
spontaneous  Westerner  and  the  prisoner  who 
contentedly  paces  the  iron-barred  cages  of 
caste  in  London  or  Madrid. 

Hence  there  was  no  barrier  of  ignorance 
to  prevent  these  men  from  understanding 
Lincoln.  To  them  there  was  nothing  baffling 
that  this  outgrowth  of  log-cabins  and  flat- 
boats  should  be  full  of  tenderness  and  honor, 
nothing  strange  that  the  man  of  a  quiet  coun- 
try law  practice  should  rise  and  crush  Doug- 
las with  lofty  argument,  and  then  lift  the 
policy  of  the  American  (iovernment  from  the 
mire  of  cowardly  compromise  to  the  firm,  high 
ground  of  moral  duty. 

Coming  to  Springfield  in  the  early  years 
of  the  life  of  the  Republican  party,  Nicolay 
not  only  faithfully  fulfilled  his  duties  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  also 
made  himself  felt  in  the  politics  of  Illinois. 
He  wrote  constantly  for  the  Illinois  and  St. 
Louis  papers ;  he  did  much  of  tlie  work  of 
the  State  and  local  Republican  committees  ; 
he  frequently  spoke  at  public  meetings  in 
Sangamon  and  the  adjoining  counties ;  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  in- 
timate friendship  of  the  prominent  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  Illinois,  and  when,  in  the 
spring  of  i860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated 
at  Chicago,  Mr,  Nicolay  was  at  once  selected 
by  him  as  the  most  discreet  and  competent 
person  in  his  reach  to  assume  the  charge  of 
his  extensive  correspondence.  He  acted  in 
that  capacity  throughout  that  intensely  ex- 
cited and  eventful  campaign,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  not  a  line  written  from  Mr. 
Lincoln's  office  from  the  nomination  to  the 
election  gave  the  slightest  embarrassment  to 
the  Republicans  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  President  nor  his  secretary  had 
had  any  special  training  in  those  fields  where 
tact  and  discretion  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quired ;  but  there  was  an  amount  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  the  office  which 
then,  as  thereafter,  always  proved  equal  to 
any  demand.  So  perfect  an  understanding 
grew  up  during  the  campaign  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  secretary,  that  after  his  elec- 
tion he  determined  to  make  the  relation  a 
permanent  one,  and  the  first  nomination  the 
President  signed  after  his  inauguration  was. 
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that  of  John  G.  Nicolay  to  be  his  official 
private  secretary. 

His  contidence  was  not  misph\ced ;  for 
four  vears  Mr.  Nicolay  served  him  with  the 
greatest  devotion,  ability,  and  judgment.  He 
made  no  mistakes ;  he  never  put  himself  for- 
ward ;  he  did  not  magnify  his  office ;  he  met 
the  throng  of  place-seekers,  of  congressmen, 
of  national  and  State  officers,  of  cranks  and 
inventors,  who  crowded  the  corridors  of  the 
White  House, —  all  eager  to  impress  their  views 
or  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent,—  with  unfailing  courtesy  and  patience, 
but  with  a  reserve  which  promised  nothing,  and 
therefore  gave  no  excuse  for  resentment  when 
nothing  was  gained.  Not  only  in  Washing- 
ton was  he  useful  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was 
frequently  sent  on  delicate  and  confidential 
errands  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
acted  constantly  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  President  and  prominent 
men  of  his  partv  who  lived  away  from  the 
capital. 

By  the  time  Hay  was  sixteen,  besides  these 
precious  lessons  of  Western  life,  he  had  been 
grounded  so  well  in  the  preliminary  studies 
of  a  university  course  that  he  was  able  to  go 
to  Rhode  Island,  the  early  home  of  his  mother, 
and  enter  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. There  he  remained  three  years,  being 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1858. 

After  that  he  continued  his  studies  (among 
them  the  law)  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   February,   1861. 

It  was  during  this  ])eriod  that  Lincoln 
formed  for  the  young  student  that  friendshij^ 
which  led  him,  when  he  entered  the  W^hite 
House,  to  call  Hay  to  his  aid  as  assistant 
secretary,  associating  him  in  duty  with  Mr. 
Nicolay. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  after  a  quiet 
boyhood,  and  a  few  calm  years  of  university 
and  professional  study.  Hay  was  flung  sud- 
denly into  the  dark  vortex  of  the  greatest 
modern  struggle.  The  friend,  the  intimate 
of  the  President,  living  with  him  in  the  White 
House,  sustaining,  day  after  day,  relations  of 
the  closest  confidence,  he  saw  the  whole 
complex  progress  of  events,  and  from  the 
very  force  of  position  gained  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  tliat  swiftly  made 
history,  free  from  the  mixture  of  falsehood 
and  di.stortion,  which  the  j)ublic  has  too  often 
and  too  credulously  accepted.  He  knew  from 
the  lips  of  his  chief  the  motives,  estimates,  and 
intentions  of  the  man,  and  bore  a  share  of  that 
.'\tlas-load  of  desperate  perplexity  and  incal- 
culablccare  which  rested  with  crushing  weight 
on  the  shoulders  of  Lincoln.  Not  only  in 
W^ashington.  by  the  side  of  the  President,  did 
he  do  service,  but  for  a  time  was  called  to 


active  military  duty  in  the  field,  where,  as 
assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staffs  of  Gen- 
erals Hunter  and  Gilmore,  he  rendered  that 
"taithful  and  meritorious  service"  for  which 
the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
were  bestowed.  Early  in  1864  he  was  re- 
called to  the  White  House  as  aid-de-camp  to 
the  President,  and  remained  on  duty  to  the 
end.  He  watched  by  the  martyr's  death-bed, 
heard  the  last  respiration,  and  saw  the  lamp 
of  life  dim  and  die. 

The  war  was  over.  Lincoln's  wise  and 
generous  character  had  disappeared  from  the 
stage.  The  nation  and  its  people  went  out 
as  from  some  black  tragedy  into  the  sunlight 
of  every  day,  and  resumed  a  suspended  life. 

The  two  secretaries,  with  their  clear,  well- 
balanced  observation,  had  watched  the  whole 
vast  drama  from  behind  the  scenes,  and  more 
than  all  else  they  had  beheld  the  great  man, 
by  the  might  and  majesty  of  sincere  convic- 
tion, and  by  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  rise 
and  grow  with  the  hour  into  giant  stature. 

The  country  lived  and  laughed  again. 
Every  one  went  his  Avay.  Nicolay  and  Hay 
went  to  Paris.  Nicolay  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  Hon.  John  Bigelowas  consul-general. 
Before  sailing  for  his  post  he  joined  the  party 
which  went  from  New  York  to  celebrate  at 
Charleston  the  raising  of  the  national  flag 
upon  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter.  Four  years 
before,  the  banner  had  been  lowered  on  that 
fortress,  the  first  victory  of  treason;  the  14th 
of  April,  1865,  had  been  set  aside  as  a  festival 
day  to  commemorate  its  restoration ;  but 
even  a  darker  signfficance  was  to  be  gi\en  to 
the  second  date  than  that  which  attached  to 
the  first.  Mr.  Nicolay  shared  in  the  rejoic- 
ings at  Charleston  and  returned  to  the  North 
to  hear  of  the  President's  assassination.  His 
appointment  to  Paris  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  he  managed  the  Paris  consul- 
ate for  more  than  four  years  with  the  ability 
and  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  always 
discharged  every  trust  confided  to  him.  The 
business  of  the  office  was  admirably  conduct- 
ed during  his  incumbency  and  paid  large  sums 
annually  into  the  Treasury. 

For  two  years  Hay  occupied  the  post  of 
secretary  of  legation. 

The  White  House  had  been  the  scene  of 
.strain  and  perplexity,  at  length  of  tragedy  and 
martyrdom,  the  very  sun  had  seemed  eclipsed 
by  the  smoke  of  war,  and  now  the  two  young 
men  found  themselves  in  Paris  the  laughing, 
with  the  great  city  flinging  her  sparkhng  life 
gayly  into  the  light,  as  the  waters  of  the 
i^randrs  eaux  are  tossed  to  the  sapphire  sky. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  regular  official  duties 
Hay  refreshefl  himself  with  deep  draughts  from 
the  streams  of  literature  and  art  which  water 
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and  fertilize  the  flowery  capital  and  flow  on  into 
the  great  mother  river  of  the  intellectual  world 
of  Europe.  There,  too.  as  we  gather  from  his 
writings,  he  made,  as  we  all  do.  his  mocking  l>o\\ 
to  the  modern  god.  Conventionality,  that  child 
of  artihce  and  vanity,  w  hom  they  over  there 
have  deified  without  waiting  like  good  Latins 
till  his  death. 

After  two  vears  in  this  city  of  wit  and  ra- 
piers, of  art  and  epigram,  oi  polished  intelli- 
gence and  graceful  extravagance.  Hay  went 
as  chari^c-  ,/\7/^a/rt-s  to  ^'ienna,  where  again 
his  oflicial  position  gave  him  rare  facilities  for 
learning  what  they  do  with  their  lives  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  what  if  anything  is  be- 
hind the  smiling  GemiithUchkcit  on  which  the 
Viennese  so  frankly  founds  his  civic  pride. 

Nicolay  meantime  remained  in  Paris  till 
1869,  when  he  returned  to  America  and  as- 
sumed for  a  while  the  editorial  control  of  the 
Chicago  ""  Republican,"  a  position  which  a 
change  of  proprietors  caused  him  to  relinquish. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  position  of  marshal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  became 
vacant  by  the  election  to  Congress  of  the 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Nicolay 
was  elected  to  fill  it  by  the  vote  of  the  bench. 
He  has  occupied  this  post  ever  since.  It 
leaves  him  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  all  of  which 
he  has  devoted,  for  fifteen  years,  to  the  impor- 
tant work  which  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion—  '-The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Though  he  began  without  especial  advan- 
tages, and  though  he  has  never  been  favored 
with  robust  health,  there  are  few  men  who 
have  made  more  of  life  than  Mr.  Nicolay. 
With  little  assistance  from  teachers  he  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  several  languages;  he 
has  made  himsjlf  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  tiiat  is  best  \\  orth  knowing  in  English, French 
and  German  Hterature ;  he  is  an  intelligent 
connoi-sseur  of  music,  a  lover  of  art,  and  some- 
thing of  an  artist  himself.  He  has  an  unusual 
comprehension  of  mechanical  principles  ;  has 
devised  and  patented  numerous  inventions, 
which  he  has  never  had  the  time  or  perhaps 
the  inclination  to  turn  to  pecuniary  advantage. 
He  was,  like  .Mr.  Hay, —  until  the  attention  of 
both  was  monoj)o]ized  by  the  exacting  claims 
of  their  histori(  a!  work, —  a  fre(juentand  wel- 
come contributor  to  the  magazines  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  Ls  the  author  of  the  admirable 
volume  with  whif;h  S(  riljner  c\:  Company  be- 
gan their  "  Campai;.'ns  of  the  Civil  War,"  and 
which  at  once  took  rank,  by  the  unanimous  ver- 
flict  of  intellif,'ent  critics,  as  one  of  the  best  of 
theseries.  It  israllerl  "The  Outbreak  of  Rebel- 
lion," anrl  contains  the  nicest  accurate  and  val- 
uabjeaccount  yet  j^rintedof  the  eventsimme<li- 
ateiy  preceding  the  war,  and  its  ojiening  scenes 
down  to  the  battle  of  JJull  Run.    The  hand 


of  a  master  may  be  recognized  in  a  hurried 
sketch  as  well  as  in  a  finished  picture,  and  this 
little  book  showed  Mr.  Nicolay  to  possess  the 
indispensable  cjualitications  of  an  historian. — 
calmness  of  temper,  unfailing  candor  of  state- 
ment, untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  unusual  clearness 
and  decision  of  judgment,  entirely  free  from 
dogmatism  or  i)rejudice.  His  style  is  clear 
and  graphic,  with  the  ease  and  force  which 
naturally  flow  from  a  tlefinite  purpose  and  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
He  lives  in  a  pleasant  house  of  his  own  on 
Capitol  Hill,  with  an  only  daughter,  a  student 
of  art  of  the  highest  promise.  Mrs.  Nicolay 
recently  died,  deplored  by  the  many  who  ap- 
preciated her  winning  and  beautiful  character, 
her  strong  trained  intellect,  and  her  active 
kindness  and  sympathy. 

Hay's  next  diplomatic  appointment  after 
Vienna  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid, 
where,  to  judge  from  the  charming  memorial 
of  his  stay,  "  Castilian  Days,"  he  found  the 
Spanish  character,  and  the  all  but  unknown 
artistic  and  historic  wealth  under  which  Spain 
fairly  groans,  a  fresher  and  more  captivating 
field  for  his  observation  than  northern  Europe. 

Hay's  stay  in  Europe,  from  1865  to  1870, 
■was  (as  is  plain  to  all  who  know  him)  a  period 
of  constant  and  devoted  study.  The  intervals 
of  duty  were  crammed  full  of  observation 
and  reading,  not  merely  of  art  and  letters, 
but  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  \\\  our 
great  cyclone  he  had  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
Captain  with  his  hand  on  the  shuddering 
wheel ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
watch  with  eager  and  critical  eye  the  quaint 
old  methods  of  navigation  with  which  the 
dynastic  admirals  were  manoeuvring  the  cum- 
brous fleet  of  European  nationalities.  That  he 
came  back  even  a  firmer  Republican  than  he 
went  is  known  to  all  his  intimates. 

That  he  had  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  reduced  his  life  from  the  strained 
pitch  of  war  to  the  livable  tones  of  every  day 
was  discernible  from  the  spirit  of  the  able 
leaders  he  wrote  from  1871  to  1875  in  the 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  a  series  which  re- 
flected in  scholarly  finish  and  wide-world 
knowledge  the  ripe  results  of  his  years  of 
PLuroj)ean  study. 

It  was  at  this  period  that,  besides  numerous 
contributions  to  the  magazines,  he  published 
"Castilian  Days"  and  "Pike  County  Bal- 
lads,"—  the  one  a  group  of  masterly  pictures 
of  a  land  and  [)eo]jle  with  glory  and  great- 
ness behind  them  ;  a  land  in  the  afternoon  of 
life  with  the  fading  light  of  a  declining  his- 
tory pouring  back  over  heroes  and  armies, 
over  castle  wall  and  cathedral  sj)irc,  glinting 
a  single  ray  (jn  the  helmet  of  Don   Quixote. 
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touching  the  crumbhng  towers  of  the  "\"isi- 
goths,  and  talhng  mellow  and  full  upon  the 
inspired  canvases  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo  ; 
the  other  a  singingof  the  deeds  of  those  rough, 
coarse  demi-gods  of  Pike,  a  race  as  crude  as  if 
fashioned  out  of  Mississippi  River  mud  with  a 
bowie  knife,  as  archaic  as  Homer's  Greeks, 
as  shaggy  and  dangerous  as  their  early  ances- 
tors of  the  Rhine  on  whom  Citsar  put  his  iron 
heel. 

Both  pictures  were  true.  Together  they 
sen'e  to  show  the  range  of  perception  of  the 
writer. 

The  charm  of  *•  Castilian  Days,"  beyond  its 
diamondlike  brilliancy,  is  the  strength  of  Hay's 
critical  attitude  and  the  realist's  habit  of  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  are,  of  justly  distinguishing 
the  truth.  He  says,  in  the  delightful  chapter  on 
the  ••  Cradle  and  Grave  of  Cervantes,"  "  Hav- 
ing examined  the  evidence,  we  considered 
ourselves  justly  entitled  to  all  the  usual  emo- 
tions in  visiting  the  church  of  the  parish,  Santa 
Maria  la  Major."  Jestingly  said  of  himself, 
this  is  nevertheless  characteristic  of  his  in- 
sistence in  getting  at  the  reahties  of  men  and 
events. 

This  little  book  on  Spain,  so  flowingly  writ- 
ten, so  full  of  wit  and  epigram,  has  passages 
of  classic  eloquence,  like  the  burst  of  praise 
uttered  before  Murillo's  Virgin  in  Madrid. 

He  should  be  ranked  as  a  realist  in  the  art 
of  literature  ;  and  by  that  is  not  meant  one 
who  is  contented  with  the  visible  actuahties 
of  men  and  nature,  but  who  has  imagination 
and  poetic  vision  enough  to  truthfully  discern 
those  equally  actual  motives  and  tendencies 
which  constitute  the  whole  hidden  frame-work 
of  society.  To  be  a  realist  in  that  sense  is 
simply  not  to  be  driven  from  a  normal,  sound 
conception  of  the  material  and  external  facts 
of  life,  by  the  powerful  current  which  surges 
through  the  channels  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  all  poetic  natures.  The  greatest  realist  is 
he  who  can  keep  his  feet  always  on  the  solid 
bottom  while  wading  deepest  into  the  foam- 
ing river  of  life,  and  such  is  Hay. 

In  1879  Hay  accepted  the  first  assistant-sec- 
retaryship of  state  and  disch;irged  its  duties  to 
the  end  of  the  Hayes  administration,  in  the 
mean  time  representing  the  L'nited  States  at 
the  International  Sanitary  Congress,  of  which 
he  was  electerl  President.  Then,  fulfilling  a 
long-cherished  intention,  he  dedined  the 
urgent  invitation  of  (;arfield  and  Blaine  to 
remain  in  public  life,  and  retired  to  devote 
himself  to  the  life  of  Lincoln.  It  will  here- 
after af^pear  that  he  did  wisely,  despite  the 
regret  of  C;arfield,  and  of  Hay's  fellow- citizens 
of  Cleveland,  who  alrearly  looked  upon  him 
as  a  political  leader.  They  naturally  rlid  not 
want  to  lose  the  man  who  had  ojjcned  the 


Garfield  campaign  with  such  solid  argumen 
tative  shot.  That  they  circulated  hundred 
of  thousands  of  cojMes  of  his  speech  hail  n( 
elifect  m  modifying  his  determination,  and  s( 
to  the  library  table  he  turned. 

In  all  this  long  course  of  public  labors.  Ha) 
has  always  rendered  distinguished  service 
and  has  steadily  gained  in  public  estimation 
as  a  sound,  evenly  balanced,  judicially  mmded 
man.  I'his  is  a  triumph  for  any  one,  most  of 
all  for  a  very  bright  man. 

Few  great  men  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
contemporary  biographers.  Even  when  they' 
chose  them  themselves,  as  some  of  the  Caesars 
did,  there  is  something  in  the  attitude  of  court 
favorite  and  leader  of  a  literary  claqiu'  that 
begets  triviahty  and  servility,  something  m 
the  passive  pose  of  a  mere  observer  that  in- 
capacitates from  a  living  knowledge  of  the 
struggles  and  purposes  of  a  high  career. 

To  know  the  life  of  a  contemporary,  one 
must  share  it. 

With  the  lapse  of  centuries,  even  of  decades 
after  death,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  writing  a 
life  increase  almost  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Not  merely  a  million  details  of  the  personal 
habits  of  the  hero  are  forgotten,  but  so  swift 
is  the  wheeb  of  human  change  that  men  lose 
the  power  of  realizing  and  appreciating  the 
manners  and  spirit  of  a  past  epoch  to  such  a 
degree  that  neither  erudition  nor  patience  can 
ever  make  up  the  loss. 

Consider,  forexample,  the  difficulty  of  know- 
ing a  man  like  Hadrian,  and  how  neither  the 
dull  biographies  of  his  day  nor  the  brilliant 
pages  of  Gregorovius  can  solve  the  enigmati- 
cal nature  of  the  great  artist  emperor.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  to  root  out  the  Zeiti^eist  of 
the  nineteenth  century  from  one's  brain  and 
live  one's  self  into  the  social  and  national  cur- 
rent of  another  age.  The  very  attitude  of 
study  is  fatal;  the  very  need  of  archaeology 
means  the  death  of  that  free,  spontaneous 
sympathy  which  is  a  vital  basis  of  knowledge. 

Only  to  poets  is  it  given  to  plunge  their 
souls  into  the  sensitizing  solution  of  the  im- 
agination, to  hold  them  up  to  the  invisible 
actinic  light  of  other  days,  and  to  develop  a 
true  picture  of  a  forgotten  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  time  must  ela])se 
after  the  close  of  a  great  career  before  deeds 
and  policies,  characters  and  events,  gain  their 
true  and  permanent  perspective.  P>en  the 
greatest  acts  require  time  to  justify  themselves, 
the  sycophants  and  maligners  must  hide  their 
heads,  the  turbid  waters  of  a  great  popular 
flood  must  subside  to  the  mean  level  of  na- 
tional life  and  clarify  themselves. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  life  and  ejjoch 
of  a  great  man  pass  from  the  level  of  the  pres- 
ent to  a  higher  jjlane;   when  from  the  theater 
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Not  on  slight  errands  come  the   Immortals; 
Loud  the  alarum ;   they  burst  the  portals, 

Bringing  new  ages, 

Sants,    poets,    sages ; 

They  rend,    they   trample; 

Their   power   is   ample 
To  do  great  deeds  and   tasks  unshared, 
That  only  the  single  soul  has  ever  dared. 

In  them,    and  what  they  can, 

Is  the  greatness  of  man. 

O  City,    set  amid  the  bloom   and  brine 
Of  bowery  summer  by  her  Northern  seas, 
Sweet  is  thy  azure  morn,    thy  blowing  breeze; 
But  deeplier  our  lives  with  thee  entwine; 
And  as  young  children  at  their  mother's  knees 
Gaze  on  her  face,    such  loveliness   is  thine; 
For  half  their  eyes  behold,    and  half   their  hearts  divine. 
And  their  dropt  lids  adore   the  unseen  throne; 

So  has  our  boyhood  known 
The  heavenly  glory  felt  in  greatness  gone 
That  in  its   native  fields  long  lingers   on: 
Blest  feet  that  walked  thy   ancient  ways, 
And   edged  with  light   thy   morning  days; 
Forms  that   along  thy   ice-bound   shore 
The  sword  and  lamp  in  each  hand  bore; 
Who  build  one  age,   and  hew  the  next. 
While  Freedom  hoards  each  gospel   text. 
Through  lowly  lives  the  frugal  centuries  roll 
And  each  rude  cradle  holds  a  child  of  God; 
Long  generations  nurse   the  new-born   soul, 
And  show  the  shining  track  the  Saviour  trod. 
So  from   that  first  and  famous  race 
Who  smote  the  rock  whence  poured  this  stream  of  years. 
Came  forth  the  bloom  of  })rayer  and  flower  of  grace 
Whose  incense  sweeter  in   the  sons  appears. 

O  Mother-state,    white  with  departing  May, 
A  hundred  Mays  depart;   this  beauty  aye 
Streams  from  thy  breasts,    a  thousand  children  owning 
Whose  lives  are  made  the  scriptures   of  thy  youth, 
And  foremost  he.    whose   prophet   voice   intoning 
With  pointing  finger  read  God's  primal  trutli. 
From  sire  to  son  was  stored  the  sacred  seed ; 
Age  piled  on  age  to  meet  a  nation's  need; 

Till  the  high   natal  hour, 

Rounding  to  perfect  power, 

On  climbing  centuries   borne. 

Found   genius'    height   sublime, 
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And  set  a  star  upon  the  front  of  time, 
That  spreads,    as   far  as  sunset  flames,    thy  spiritual  morn. 

O  boon,    all  other  gifts  above 

That  loads  our  veins  with  power,    with  love, 
Joyful  is  birth  wherever  mothers  are, 
Since  over  Bethlehem   stood   the  children's   star! 

Ever  by  that  transcendent  sign 

The  budding  boy   is  born  divine; 

Infinity   into   his   being  flows 
As   if  all  nature  flowered  in  one  rose ; 
A  million  blooms  suflEuse   the  fragrant  hills, 
And,    look!  a  manhood  race  our  emerald  valleys  fills! 

I  see  great  cities  stand, 

Mothers  of  equal  men. 

Each  leading  by  the  hand 
A  multitude   immense,    sweet  to  command, 
Her  clinging  broods ;   the  tool,    the  book,    the  pen, 
Letters  and   arts  whereby  a  man  may  live. 

To  each  child  she  doth  give. 
And  with   fraternity  she  binds  all  fast, 
Honoring   the  spark  of  God;   she  cherisheth 
The  mighty  flame  to  be  her  blood  and  breath, 
And  her  immortal  pinion   over  death ; 
For  as   these   little  ones  shall  fare,    her  fates  are  cast. 

A  manhood  race !   we  are  not  children   now, 
Fronting  the  fates  with  knit   imperial  brow, — 
Lords  over  Nature ;   fast  her  mystic  reign 
Fades  in  the  finer  mystery  of  the  brain. 
That  now  with  intellect  and  will  informs 
Her  clashing  atoms  and  her  wandering  storms; 
Deep  in   the   sphere   the  mighty  magic   plies ; 
Darkness  has  fled  from   matter;   from  the  skies 
Space  has  departed;   the  invisible 
Pestilence  shivers  in  life's  ultimate  cell; 
While  continents  divide  like  Egypt's  sea, 
And  the  still  ocean-floors   wonder  what   thought  may  be. 
And   better  in  the  human   strife 
We   labor  blest,    the  lords  of  life. 
Blending  the  many-nationed  race 
Where  God   through  all  mankind  has  poured  the   torrent  of  His  grace. 
Bright   in  our  midst  His  Mercy-seat 
Throngs   with   innumerable  feet; 
Nor  hatli   He  made   their  multitude  complete; 

And   where  the  human  storm   terrific  rears 

Above   the  flying  land. 
One  word  the  throne  of  heaven  hears 
Tliat  all  tongues  understand: 
America,    they  wliisper  low 
Ah  down   through  flame  and  blood  they  go 
To  the  pale  ocean  strand ; 
Nor  once,    nor  twice,    this  rising  coast  appears 
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Beneath  its  heaven-streaming  torch  illumed, 
Man's  ark  of  safety  on  the  flood  of  years; 
There  have  we  clothed   them  naked,    and  there  fed 

On  Freedom's  loaf,    whose  blessed  bread, 
Forever  multiplied   and   unconsumed, 
As   if   the  Master's  voice   still   in   it  spoke 
Our  hands  have  to  uncounted  millions  broke; 
There  have  we  wiped  away  a  whole  world's  tears. 
Wide  as  the  gates  of  life,    let  stand  our  gates. 
Nor  them  deny  whom  God   denied  not  birth ; 
Nor,    though  we  house  all   outcasts  of  the  earth, 
Christ  being  within  our  city,    fear  the  fates! 

0  birthright  found  the  sweetest 
That  in  our  blood  began ! 

0  manhood-faith  found  fleetest 
Of  all  the  faiths  of  man ! 

We  own   the  one  great  Mother 
Who  first  the  man-child  bore, 

And  every  man  a  brother 

Who  wears  the  form  Christ  wore. 
Such  mighty  voices  murmured   round  our  youth. 
Souls  dedicated  to  immortal   toil; 
And,   battle-bound,    the  fiery  wings  of   truth 
Sublime  swept  past  us  o'er  the  sacred  soil; 
So  loud  a  morn  was  to  our  childhood  given, 
And  mixed  with  flashes  out  of  heaven 

Pealing  words  our  spirits  shook. 
And  awful  forms  with  superhuman  look,  — 
Our  cradle-truths ;   so  native  to  our  lips. 
That  like  our  mother  tongue  their  thunder  slips; 
We  have  no  memory  when  it  was  not  so. 
Wherefore  we  fear  not,    coming  to  our  own ; 
Men  are  we,    greatness  that  our  sons  shall  know 
Who  us  inherit;   now  we  wield  alone 
The  glory ;   for  the  mighty  ones  lie  low ; 
They  are  dead,    brain  and  hand ;   they  are  dust,    blood  and  bone. 

1  lay  the  singing  laurel  down 
Upon  the  silent  grave ; 

'T  is  vain  ;   the,  master   slumbers   on 

Nor  knows  the  gift   he  gave. 
I  take  again  the  murmuring  crown 

Whose  life  is  here  and   now; 
And  every  leaf  sings  Emerson ; 
His  music  binds  my   brow. 
For  in   this  changeful   mortal  scene, 
Where   all  things  mourn  what  once  has  been, 
Only  the   touch  of  soul  with  soul 
At  last  escapes  from  death's  control: 
And  from  himself  I  learnt  it,  — the  true  singer 
Of  his  own  heavens  must  be   the  bright  star-bringer. 
And  sphere  of  dawning  lights  his  morning  song; 
So  shall    his  music  to  God's  time  belong, 
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Not  to  an  age,    thus  did  his  orb, 
Though  dark  with  earth,  the   eternal  ray  absorb 
And  bright  renew;   he   heard   the   wind-harp's  strings, 
The  cosmic  pulse,    the  chemic  dance, 
And  saw   through  spirit-mating  things 
Man's  secular  advance. 
The  song  the  sons  of  morning  sang 

He  found  on  Nature's  lyre, 
And  carols  that  angelic  rang, 
"Within   the  heart's  desire; 
Thence  he  drew  with  burning  palms 
Hymns  and  far  millennial  psalms; 
And,   high  o'er  all,   one  strain  no  dark  could  daunt, 
"With  notes  sublimely  dominant, 
Sang  victory,    victory,    victory  unto  man 
In  whose  fair  soul  victorious  good  began; 
The  vision  beautiful, 
The  labor  dutiful. 
Truth,    the  finder, 
Love,    the  binder; 
And  close  about  our  mortal  tasks  the  sacred  faces  came, 
Sweet  faces  pale  beside  our  paler  flame. 

He  fed  our  souls  with  holy  dew. 
Yet  taught  us  by  the  line  to  hew. 
Shaping  here   the  type  ideal 
Our  farthest  years  shall  bright  reveal 

In  millions  multiplied, 
"Who  shall  swarm   the  green  land  o'er. 
The  snow-clad  and  the  golden  shore, 
And  dwell  with  beauty,    side  by  side; 
A  type  to  witness  what  the  spirit  can 
Amid  its  daily  tasks, 
Even  such  a  one  as   the  pure  gospel  asks, 
The  bravest  lover  of  his  kind,    the  man  American. 

And  thou,    0  Fountain,   whence  we   issued  forth. 

Source  of  all  kindly  grace  and  noble  worth, 

"Who  in  our  fathers  poured  so  wide  a  flood, 

Leave  not  our  temples,    fail  not  from  our  blood; 

Even   this   that  doth  along  my  pulses  fleet 

From  the  crown   of  my  head  to.  the  soles  of  my  feet, 

"With  all   the  American  years  made  sweet. 

The  sweetest  blood   that  flows! 
Make  us  to  dwell  secure  where   tempests  are, 
And  find   in  peace  the  mightiest  arm   of  war; 
And   if,    past  justice'   bound,    our  foes   increase, 
Make  war  the  harbinger  of  larger  peace; 
So  in   us  shall  the  higher  be  found 
With  palm  and  olive,    equal  trophies,    crowned. 
Last  for  the  soul  make  we  our  great   appeal; 
There  foster  and  confirm   thy  own  ideal; 
Grant  us  self-conquest  and  self-sacrifice, 
Since  only   upon  these  may   virtue  rise. 

Oeorge  Edward  Woodberry. 
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WITH    A     LECTURE    AND    VERSES     HITHERTO     UNPUBLISHED. 


ERHAPS  no  point  in  the  career 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  excited 
more  surj)rise  or  comment  than 
his  remarkable  power  of  Uterary 
expression.  It  is  a  constant  puz- 
zle to  many  men  of  letters  how 
a  person  growing  up  without  the  advantage 
of  schools  and  books  could  have  acquired  the 
art  which  enabled  him  to  write  the  Gettysburg 
address  and  the  second  inaugural.  At  first 
view,  indeed,  the  question  appears  to  be  an 
educational  one ;  and  when  men  who  devote 
their  days  and  nights  to  rules,  theories,  and 
text-books  find  themselves  baffled  in  such  an 
acquirement,  they  naturally  wonder  how  a  la- 
boring frontiersman  could  have  gained  it. 

Their  main  error,  of  course,  consists  in  as- 
suming that  it  is  merely  an  educational  problem. 
The  prime  factor  in  such  phenomena  always 
consists  of  natural  gifts  —  of  the  element  we 
call  genius.  It  is  not  because  of  their  condition 
and  surroundings,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that 
individuals  occasionally  manifest  and  develop 
these  exceptional  qualities.  We  find  no  such 
manifestations  or  results  in  the  lives  of  the  rel- 
atives, neighbors,  or  companions  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  grew  up  with  and  about  him  in 
the  woods  and  the  cabins  of  Kentucky  and  Indi- 
ana, and  who  shared  alike  his  experiences,  his 
privations,  and  his  opportunities,  but  were  with- 
out his  natural  ability.  This  view,  however, 
does  not  lessen  our  curiosity  and  interest  in  his 
educational  processes. 

We  cannot  better  show  his  educational  be- 
ginnings than  by  quoting  his  own  statement 
made  in  two  brief  autobiographical  sketches. 
In  the  first,  written  in  December,  1859,  he  says : 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time 
the  State  came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild 
region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were 
some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualification  was 
everrequiredofateacherbeyond*'readin',writin', 
and  cipherin'  "  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler 
supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened  to  so- 
journ in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  ex- 
cite ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I 
came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  some- 
how, I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule 
of  three. 


Again,  in  a  sketch  written  immediately  after 
his  first  nomination  for  President,  to  be  used 
as  material  for  a  campaign  biography,  his  boy- 
hood is  thus  spoken  of: 

Before  leaving  Kentucky,  he  and  his  sister  were 
sent  for  short  periods  to  A  B  C  schools,  the  first 
kept  by  Zachariah  Riney,  and  the  second  by  Ca- 
leb Hazel.  .  .  .  His  father's  residence  continued 
at  the  same  place  in  Indiana  till  1830.  While  here, 
Abraham  went  to  A  B  C  schools  by  littles,  kept 

successively  by  Andrew  Crawford, Sweeny, 

and  Azel  W.  Dorsey.  He  does  not  remember  any 
other.  The  family  of  Mr.  Dorsey  now  resides  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois.  Abraham  now  thinks 
that  the  aggregate  of  all  his  schooling  did  not 
amount  to  one  year.  He  was  never  in  a  college 
or  academy  as  a  student,  and  never  inside  of  a 
college  or  academy  building  till  since  he  had  a 
law  license.  What  he  has  in  the  way  of  education 
he  has  picked  up.  After  he  was  twenty-three 
and  had  separated  from  his  father,  he  studied 
English  grammar  —  imperfectly,  of  course,  but 
so  as  to  speak  and  write  as  well  as  he  now  does. 
He  studied  and  nearly  mastered  the  six  books  of 
Euclid  since  he  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

In  these  extracts  Lincoln  gives  us  certainly 
not  thefull  picture,but  at  least  a  vivid  suggestion 
of  the  early  influences  acting  upon  his  intellec- 
tual development  —  his  isolation  in  childhood 
and  boyhood;  the  personal  privations  under 
which  he  grew  up;  the  ignorance  and  mental 
poverty  of  his  parents,  companions,  and  neigh- 
bors ;  the  rudeness  of  the  manners  amid  which 
he  lived ;  the  absence  of  example  and  emula- 
tion to  prompt  him  to  study  and  improvement ; 
the  lamentable  insufficiency  of  tuition  which 
came  to  him  from  the  two  or  three  school-mas- 
ters competent  to  give  only  the  most  primary 
instruction;  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  their 
elementary  contents, —  always  excepting  the 
Bible, — which  could  fall  into  his  hands. 

These  conditions,  which  followed  him  from 
his  "birtli  until  he  attained  his  majority,  im- 
pressed upon  him  certain  characteristics  that 
never  afterward  left  him, —  a  certain  plainness 
of  manner,  of  thought,  and  of  speech,  differen- 
tiating him  in  a  marked  and  unmistakable  de- 
gree from  the  boy  and  youth  who,  during  the 
same  period,  had  grown  up  in  comfort  and 
plenty,  in  schools  and  colleges,  in  intelligent 
society  and  social  refinement, —  forming  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  man  of  the  frontier 
and  the  man  of  the  city. 

Yet  these  disadvantages,  which  were  destruc- 
tive clogs  to  sluggish  or  ordinary  intellects, 
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brought  some  compensations  to  a  quick  and 
energetic  mind.  Though  the  range  of  ideas  and 
experiences  was  narrow,  and  confined  to  the 
routine  of  farm  work,  hunting,  and  neighbor- 
hood merrymaking,  though  thought  and  sj^eech 
were  simple,  they  were  at  least  clear  and  direct. 
Though  the  vocabulary  was  scanty,  the  words 
were  short  and  forcible.  If  one  inquired  after 
the  health  of  an  ailing  neighbor,  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  felt  "mighty  weak,"  the  faulty 
construction  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
intended  vigor  of  the  statement.  Most  valuable 
of  all  was  the  aid  these  experiences  aftbrded 
in  the  judgment  of  human  nature.  If  Lincoln, 
when  a  barefoot  country  boy,  or  after  he  had 
grown  to  the  stature  and  strength  of  a  back- 
woods rail-splitter,  was  ever  prompted  to  im- 
agine the  feelings  and  actions  of  a  practising 
law}  er,  or  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  he  in  turn 
became  a  practising  lawyer,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
never  had  need  to  imagine  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  barefoot  boys,  or  of  stalwart  rail- 
splitters,  or  of  the  plain  people  of  the  nation  : 
he  knew  them  by  heart. 

These  were  the  influences  from  without. 
The  influences  from  within —  the  natural  forces 
of  character — were,  that  without  the  stimulus 
of  example  and  emulation  he  applied  himself, 
with  marked  diligence  and  persistent  ambi- 
tion, to  mastering  the  lessons  he  received  •  that 
he  read,  wrote,  and  ciphered  under  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  other  boys  failed  to 
overcome  ;  that  even  in  his  boyish  days  he  put 
his  hard-gained  knowledge  to  practical,  if  not 
the  most  commendable,  service  in  neighbor- 
hood discussions  and  debates,  in  writing  copy- 
book essays,  doggerel  rhymes  and  satires,  in 
now  and  then  mounting  a  lonely  stump  and 
making  a  mock  harangue  to  nodding  corn-rows 
and  the  stolid  pumpkins  that  lay  between  them. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  boyish  pranks,  but 
they  can  be  readily  imagined  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  frontier  life.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  his  self-education  must 
have  employed  these,  the  only  available  means 
for  improvement. 

His  father's  emigration  from  Indiana  to  Illi- 
nois occurred  in  1830.  The  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1831  were  taken  up  by  flat-boat  build- 
ing and  by  his  trip  to  New  Orleans.  He  did  not 
begin  life  at  New  Salem  until  August  of  that 
year,  and  the  following  winter  was  scarcely 
over  when  he  marie  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature  from  Sangamon 
County. 

His  first  political  address  or  circular  is  dated 
March  9,  1832,  and  was  j^rinted  in  the  "  San- 
gamon Journal  "  of  March  15.  As  there  had 
been  neither  time  nor  oj^portunity  for  school- 


ing in  any  form  since  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  this 
written  address  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  in- 
tellectual development  he  must  have  brought 
with  him  from  Indiana.  It  is  an  earnest,  well- 
arranged,  and  clearly  expressed  statement  of 
his  political  views,  discussing  not  merely  the 
improvement  of  the  Sangamon  River,  which 
was  the  local  political  hobby,  but  also  rail- 
roads, usury,  education,  and  the  amendment 
of  several  specific  statutes.  As  a  hterary  pro- 
duction, no  ordinary  college  graduate  would 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  it;  as  the  program  of 
an  embryo  legislator,  it  was  probably  fully  up 
to  the  average  of  the  best-educated  of  his  com- 
petitors. The  evidence  is  unmistakable  that 
when  he  came  of  age  he  already  possessed 
acquirements  far  beyond  the  mere  ability  to 
"  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three." 

The  educational  experiences  of  what  may 
be  called  his  second  period,  beginning  with 
this  first  political  venture  in  March,  1832,  and 
extending  to  the  end  of  his  term  in  Congress  in 
1849,  ^  period  of  seventeen  years,  partake  of 
this  same  twofold  character,  the  concurrent 
result  of  influences  from  without  and  influences 
from  within.  The  influences  from  without  con- 
sisted in  his  active  participation  in  practical 
politics — party  consultation  or  caucusing,  per- 
sonal electioneering,  and  political  discussion 
on  the  stump ;  such  elementary  statesmanship 
as  he  could  learn  during  eight  years  of  mem- 
bership in  the  State  legislature,  and  two  years 
of  membership  in  Congress ;  such  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  law  as  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain an  attorney's  license ;  and  such  an  ex- 
amination and  criticism  of  statutes  as  occurred 
in  his  consequent  law-practice  before  local 
courts.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  outside  in- 
fluence was  the  change  in  his  social  status  : 
he  had  moved  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield, 
and  had  been  thrown  into  the  companionship 
and  rivalry  of  a  group  of  young  men  as  talented, 
brilliant,  and  ambitious  as  ever  graced  the  his- 
tory of  a  State  capital. 

But  even  these  outside  influences  now  pro- 
duced a  twofold  effect:  all  this  while  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  him  kept  him  in  close 
contact  and  association  with  the  "  plain  peo- 
ple," with  primitive  pioneer  life.  Social  inter- 
course, argument  before  a  court,  debate  on  the 
stump  or  legislative  discussion  with  Douglas, 
Stuart,  Logan,  Browning,  Baker,  Hardin, 
Trumbull,  Calhoun,  McDougal,  and  others  ex- 
tended his  knowledge,  sharpened  his  wit,  and 
imj^roved  his  oratory ;  but  when  he  went  to 
the  cabins  of  the  settlers  to  solicit  their  votes, 
or  when  as  surveyor  he  located  their  roads 
and  ran  out  their  farm  lines,  the  simple  modes 
of  thought  and  strong  rural  phraseology  he  had 
learned  as  boy  and  youth  were  renewed  and 
deepened,  and   the  tendency  to  exjjress   ex- 
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travagant  ideas  in  high-sounding  words  was 
repressed  and  chastened.  And  this  was  not 
alone  the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  but  a 
measure  of  immediate  utiHty.  In  the  begin- 
nings of  his  poUlical  career  he  had  no  fame 
to  collect  great  audiences,  such  as  listened  to 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  or  his  Cooper 
Institute  speech.  The  aspiring  local  candidate 
of  those  days  was  lucky  if  he  found  a  gathering 
of  twenty  or  thirty  settlers  at  a  shooting-match, 
a  raising,  or  other  neighborhood  occasion,  to 
whom  he  could  propose  his  reforms  in  State 
legislation,  or  his  national  views  on  tariff  and 
internal  improvement.  Sometimes  it  was  an 
evening  meeting  assembled  in  a  district  log 
school-house,  lighted  by  two  or  three  tallow 
candles,  with  an  audience  of  ten  or  fifteen  per- 
sons. Only  those  who  have  been  through 
experiences  of  this  kind  can  appreciate  the 
chilling  effect  of  such  surroundings  upon  ora- 
torical enthusiasm.  Here  the  speaker  needed 
all  his  epigrams  and  anecdotes  to  dissipate  the 
expectant  gravity,  the  staring  solemnity,  of  his 
auditors  in  the  ghostly  half-light  inside  and  the 
dismal  darkness  and  loneliness  outside  the  lit- 
tle cabin.  These  talks  were  uncongenial  soil 
for  rhetoric  and  Uterary  style.  They  needed 
to  be  seasoned  with  pithy  argument  and  witty 
illustration,  and  rendered  in  a  vocabulary  that 
had  the  flavor  of  the  cabin  and  the  energy  of 
the  frontier.  It  was  this  kind  of  training  in  Lin- 
coln's art  which  not  only  helped  him  to  four 
successive  elections  to  the  legislature,  but  be- 
came to  a  certain  degree  ingrained  in  his  lit- 
erary development;  for  its  better  and  higher 
effects  are  distincdy  traceable  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful writings  and  utterances  of  his  later 
life. 

Stump-speeches,  debates  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  arguments  before  juries,  were,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  always  extemporaneous 
during  his  earlier  days.  While  this  practice 
taught  him  confidence  and  expedients  in  discus- 
sion, it  subjected  him  to  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing wordv  and  prolix.  At  that  period  strong 
temptation  toward  this  defect  lay  in  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  "spread-eagle"  oratory,  and 
in  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  printed  speeches  there 
is  a  slight  taint  of  the  pernicious  habit.  But  he 
quicklv  realized  the  danger,  and  overcame  the 
temptation.  In  his  later  years  he  used  to  re- 
peat with  great  glee  and  appreciation  the  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  Southwestern  orator 
of  whom  it  was  said,  •'  He  mounted  the  ros- 
trum, threw  back  his  head,  shined  his  eyes, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  left  the  consequences 
to  God." 

With  the  exception  of  arguments  addressed 
to  juries,  the  law  furnished  him  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  against  rambling  thought 
and  redundant  speech.  The  text-books  of  that 


science  afford  no  encouragement  to  the  misuse 
of  words  or  logic.  Their  formulas  of  legal  prin- 
ciples are  neariy  as  cold  and  rigid  as  the  multi- 
plication table.  To  these  we  may  confidently 
trace  Lincoln's  strong  tendency  to  definitions 
and  axioms  in  his  political  discussions ;  while 
from  the  briefs  and  declarations  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write  he  gained  invaluable  habits  of 
brevity  and  conciseness. 

It  is  a  popular  and  suggestive,  if  not  entirely 
correct,  saying  that  only  three  books  are  needed 
to  make  up  a  sufticient  library  —  that  in  the 
Bible,  Blackstone,  and  Shakspere,  a  man  may 
find  all  that  is  best  in  philosophy,  law,  and  lit- 
erature. It  is  certain  that  Lincoln  worked  with 
industry  in  these  great  intellectual  quarries,  and 
the  solidity  and  grace  that  they  gave  to  his  tem- 
ple of  fame  are  plainly  discernible. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  possessing  merely 
an  average  intellect,  his  literary  and  political 
growth  would  have  been  limited  as  well  as 
fashioned  by  the  outside  influences  which  have 
been  mentioned.  He  would  have  become  a 
shrewd  and  successful  jury  lawyer,  and  a  val- 
uable "  rabble-rousing  "  party  lieutenant  with 
a  local  fame.  But  all  this  time  the  influences 
within  himself  were  as  active  and  fruitful  as  the 
exterior  ones.  His  ambition,  however  much 
hampered  by  the  want  of  school  training  or  by 
primitive  surroundings,  always  prompted  him 
to  seek  a  better  mode  of  expression,  as  well  as 
finer  thought. 

The  same  genius,  industry,  and  persever- 
ance which  enabled  him  to  extract  so  much 
benefit  from  the  poor  ABC  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  now  served  him  to  turn  to 
good  account  the  practical  schooling  aftbrded 
by  active  pohtics  and  miscellaneous  law  prac- 
dce  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  cir- 
cuit courts  which  he  and  the  young  lawyers 
and  politicians  of  his  coterie  followed  from 
county  to  county.  The  remarkable  thing  was 
that  while  nature  and  opportunity  gave  him 
talent  and  great  success  at  story-telling  and 
extemporaneous  talking,  he  learned  to  write 
— learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  pen 
as  an  instrument  to  formulate  and  record  his 
thought,  and  the  more  cleariy.  forcibly,  and 
elegantly  to  express  it. 

Doubtless  he  made  slow  jirogress.  Without 
books,  without  teachers,  without  a  "literary" 
atmosphere  to  excite  emulation,  his  eftbrts 
were  probably  only  secondary  —  only  inci- 
dental to  the  more  engrossing  occupations  of 
law  and  ])olitics.  The  list  of  his  writings  of 
this  class  is  not  large,  and  yet  it  is  enough  to 
create  the  inference  that  much  similar  labor 
must  have  gone  to  waste.  In  1837  he  wrote, 
delivered,  and  printed  a  lecture  on  "  The  Per- 
petuation of  our  Free  Institutions."  In  1839  he 
wrote  out  and  printed  a  speech  that  he  made 
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m  one  of  the  political  debates  with  which  the 
young  men  of  Springfield  enlivened  their  win- 
ters. In  1842  he  wrote  and  printed  a  "  Wash- 
ingtonian  "  temperance  address.  All  his  longer 
speeches  in  Congress  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  both  as  to  argument  and  handwriting ; 
and  when  his  political  idol,  Henry  Clay,  died 
in  1852,  he  delivered  and  printed  a  long  and 
able  eulogy  on  his  life  and  character. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  his 
selt-education,  Lincoln  from  time  to  time  en- 
gaged in  composition  as  an  art.  As  a  further 
illustration  of  this  practice,  a  few  specimens  are 
here  for  the  first  time  printed  of  what  may  be 
appropriately  classed  as  his  "  literary  experi- 
ments." While  they  call  for  no  special  admir- 
ation on  account  of  intrinsic  merit,  they  are  of 
exceeding  interest  as  stepping-stones  to  the 
attainment  of  that  hterary  style  and  power 
which,  in  his  later  speeches  and  writings,  have 
elicited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  best  scholars  and 
critics. 

Tremont,  April  18,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston  :  Your  letter,  w  ritten  some 
six  weeks  since,  was  received  in  due  course,  and 
also  the  paper  with  the  parody.  It  is  true,  as  sug- 
gested it  might  be,  that  I  have  never  seen  Poe's 
"  Raven  "  ;  and  I  very  well  know  that  a  parody 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  interest  upon 
the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Still 
there  is  enough  in  the  polecat,  self-considered,  to 
aftbrd  one  several  hearty  laughs.  I  think  four  or 
five  of  the  last  stanzas  are  decidedly  funny,  par- 
ticularly where  Jeremiah  "scrubbed  and  washed, 
and  prayed  and  fasted." 

I  have  not  your  letter  now  before  me ;  but,  from 
memory,  I  think  you  ask  me  who  is  the  author 
of  the  piece  I  sent  you,  and  that  you  do  so  ask  as 
to  indicate  a  slight  suspicion  that  I  myself  am  the 
author.  Beyond  all  question,  I  am  not  the  au- 
thor. I  would  give  all  I  am  worth,  and  go  in 
debt,  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
that  is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the  author. 
I  met  it  in  a  straggling  form  in  a  newspaper  last 
summer,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  once 
before,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

The  piece  of  poetry  of  my  own  which  I  alluded 
to,  I  was  led  to  write  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. In  the  fall  of  1844,  thinking  I  might  aid 
some  to  carry  the  State  of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay, 
I  went  into  the  neighborhood  in  that  State  in 
which  I  was  raised,  where  my  mother  and  only 
sister  were  buried,  and  from  which  I  had  been 
absent  about  fifteen  years. 

That  part  of  the  country  is,  within  itself,  as  un- 
poctical  as  any  spot  of  the  earth  ;  but  still,  seeing 
it  and  its  objects  and  inhabitants  aroused  feelings 
in  me  which  were  certainly  poetry ;  though  whether 
my  expression  of  those  feelings  is  poetry  is  quite 
another  question.  When  J  got  to  writing,  the 
change  of  subject  divided  the  thing  into  finir  lit- 
tle divisions  or  cantos,  the  first  only  of  which  I 
send  you  now,  and  may  send  the  others  hereafter. 
Yours  truly,  A,  LINCOLN. 


My  childhood's  home  I  see  again. 

And  sadden  with  the  view ; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 

There  's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

O  Memory  !  thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  paradise. 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise, 

And,  freed  from  all  that  's  earthly  vile, 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright. 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away ; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar- 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We  've  known  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  kw  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things; 
But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 
How  changed,  as  time  has  "sped  ! 

Youngchildhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray: 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  nought  from  death  could  save, 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I  'm  living  in  the  tombs. 


Springfield,  September  6,  1846. 
Friend  Johnston  :  You  remember  when  I 
wrote  you  from  Tremont  last  spring,  sending  you 
a  httle  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry,  I  promised 
to  bore  you  with  another  some  time.  I  now  fulfil 
the  promise.  The  subject  of  the  present  one  is  an 
msane  man  ;  his  name  is  Matthew  Gentry.  He  is 
three  years  older  than  I,  and  when  we  were  boys 
we  went  to  school  together.  He  was  rather  a 
bright  lad,  and  the  son  of  the  rich  man  of  a  very 
poor  neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
unaccountably  became  furiously  mad,  from  which 
condition  he  gradually  settled  down  into  harmless 
insanity.  When,  as  I  told  you  in  my  other  letter, 
I  visited  my  old  home  in  the  fall  of  1844,  I  found 
him  still  lingering  in  this  wretched  condition.  In 
my  poetizing  mood,  I  could  not  forget  the  impres- 
sion his  case  made  upon  me.    Here  is  the  result: 
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But  here  's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains  — 

A  human  form  with  reason  fled, 
While  wretched  Ufe  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind, 

And  soon,  a  howhng,  crazy  man. 
Your  Umbs  were  fast  confined  ; 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud, 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared ; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

With  burning  eyeballs  glared  ; 

And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed. 

With  maniac  laughter  joined  ; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  the  mind ! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes, 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose  ! 

I  *ve  heard  it  ofc  as  if  1  dreamed. 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  strains  I  've  stole  away, 

All  stealthily  and  still, 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  her  breath ;  trees  with  the  spell 
Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round, 

Whose  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 
Upon  the  listening  ground. 

But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 
That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute : 

Thy  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strains 
Are  like,  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well !    More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O  death  !  thou  awe-inspiring  prince 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear, 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence, 

And  leave  him  lingering  here? 

If  1  should  ever  send  another,  the  subject  will  be 
a  "Bear  Hunt."     Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


FRAGMENT  :    NOTES    FOR    A    LECTURE. 

Niagara  Falls  !  By  what  mysterious  power  is 
it  that  millions  and  millions  are  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  gaze  upon  Niagara  Falls? 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  thing  itself  Every 
effect  is  just  as  any  intelHgent  man,  knowing  the 
causes,  would  anticipate  without  seeing  it.  If  the 
water,  moving  onward  in  a  great  river,  reaches  a 


point  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  jog  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  descent  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  it 
is  plain  the  water  will  have  a  violent  and  contin- 
uous plunge  at  that  point.  It  is  also  plain,  the 
water,  thus  plunging,  will  foam,  and  roar,  and 
send  up  a  mist  continuously,  in  which  last,  during 
sunshine,  there  will  be  perpetual  rainbows.  The 
mere  physical  of  Niagara  Falls  is  only  this. 

Yet  this  is  really  a  very  small  part  of  that 
world's  wonder.  Its  power  to  excite  reflection 
and  emotion  is  its  great  charm.  The  geologist 
will  demonstrate  that  the  plunge,  or  fall,  was  once 
at  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  worn  its  way  back  to 
its  present  position  ;  he  will  ascertain  how  fast  it 
is  wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing how  long  it  has  been  wearing  back  from  Lake 
Ontario,  and  finally  demonstrate  by  it  that  this 
world  is  at  least  fourteen  thousand  years  old.  A 
philosopher  of  a  slightly  different  turn  will  say, 
"  Niagara  Falls  is  only  the  lip  of  the  basin  out  of 
which  pours  all  the  surplus  water  whichrains  down 
on  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface.  "He  will  estimate  with  approx- 
imate accuracy  that  five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  water  fall  with  their  full  weight  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet  each  minute  —  thus  exerting  a  force 
equal  to  the  lifting  of  the  same  weight,  through 
the  same  space,  in  the  same  time.  And  then  the 
further  reflection  comes  that  this  vast  amount  of 
water,  constantly  pounding  down,  is  supplied  by 
an  equal  amount  constantly  lifted  up  by  the  sun  ; 
and  still  he  says,  "  If  this  much  is  lifted  up  for  this 
onespace  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  an  equal  amount  must  be  lifted  up  for  every 
other  equal  space  "  ;  and  he  is  overwhelmed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  power  the  sun  is  con- 
stantly exerting  in  the  quiet  noiseless  operation  of 
lifting  water  up  to  be  rained  down  again. 

But  still  there  is  more.  It  calls  up  the  indefi- 
nite past.  When  Columbus  first  sought  this  con- 
tinent —  when  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross  —  when 
Moses  led  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  —  nay,  even 
when  Adam  first  came  from  the  handof  hisMaker: 
then,  as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring  here.  The  eyes 
of  that  species  of  extinct  giants  whose  bones  fill  the 
mounds  of  America  have  gazed  on  Niagara  as  ours 
do  now.  Contemporary  with  the  first  race  of  men, 
and  older  than  the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong  and 
fresh  to-day  as  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  mam- 
moth and  mastodon,  so  long  dead  that  fragments 
of  their  monstrous  bones  alone  testify  that  they 
ever  lived,  have  gazed  on  Niagara  —  in  that  long, 
long  time,  never  still  for  a  single  moment  [never 
dried],  never  froze,  never  slept,  never  rested. 

FRAGMENT:     NOTES    FOR    LAW    LECTURE. 

I  AM  not  an  accomplished  lawyer.  I  find  quite 
as  much  material  for  a  lecture  in  those  points 
wherein  I  have  failed,  as  in  those  wherein  I  have 
been  moderately  successful.  The  leading  rule  for 
the  lawyer,  as  for  the  man  of  every  other  calling, 
is  diligence.  Leave  nothing  for  to-morrow  which 
can  be  done  to  day.  Never  let  your  correspon- 
dence fall  behind.  Whatever  piece  of  business 
you  have  in  hand,  before  stopping,  do  all  the  la- 
bor pertaining  to  it  which  can  be  done.  When 
you  bring  a  common-law  suit,  if  you  have  the 
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facts  for  doing  so,  ^\Tite  the  declaration  at  once. 
If  a  law  point  be  involved,  examine  the  books, 
and  note  the  authority  you  rely  on,  upon  the  de- 
claration, itself,  where  you  are  sure  to  hnd  it  when 
wanted.  The  same  of  defenses  and  picas.  In  busi- 
ness not  likely  to  be  litigated  —  ordinary  collec- 
tion cases,  foreclosures,  partitions,  and  the  like  — - 
make  all  examinations  of  titles,  and  note  them, 
and  even  draft  orders  and  decrees  in  advance. 
This  course  has  a  triple  advantage;  it  avoids 
omissions  and  neglect,  saves  your  labor  when  once 
done,  performs  the  labor  out  of  court  when  you 
have  leisure,  rather  than  in  court  when  you  have 
not.  Extemporaneous  speaking  should  be  prac- 
tised and  cultivated.  It  is  the  lawyer's  avenue  to 
the  public.  However  able  and  faithful  he  may  be 
in  other  respects,  people  are  slow  to  bring  him 
business  if  he  cannot  make  a  speech.  And  yet 
there  is  not  a  more  fatal  error  to  young  lawyers 
than  relying  too  much  on  speech-making.  If 
anv  one,  upon  his  rare  powers  of  speaking,  shall 
claim  an  exemption  from  the  drudgery  of  the  law, 
his  case  is  a  failure  in  advance. 

Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neighbors 
to  compromise  whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to 
them  how  the  nominal  winner  is  often  a  real  loser 
—  in  fees,  expenses,  and  waste  of  time.  As  a 
peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity 
of  being  a  good  man.  There  will  still  be  business 
enough. 

Never  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man  can 
scarcelv  be  found  than  one  who  does  this.  Who  can 
be  more  nearly  a  fiend  than  he  who  habitually  over- 
hauls the  register  of  deeds  in  search  of  defects  in 
titles,  whereon  to  stir  up  strife,  and  put  money  in 
his  pocket  ?  A  moral  tone  ought  to  be  infused  into 
iheprofessionwhichshoulddrive  suchmenoutofit. 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important — far  beyond 
the  mere  question  of  bread  and  butter  involved. 
Properly  attended  to,  fuller  justice  is  done  to 
both  lawyer  and  client.  An  exorbitant  fee  should 
never  be  claimed.  As  a  general  rule  never  take 
your  whole  fee  in  advance,  nor  any  more  than  a 
small  retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand,  you 
are  more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel 
the  same  interest  in  the  case  as  if  something  was 
still  in  prospect  for  you  as  well  as  for  your  client. 
And  when  you  lack  interest  in  the  case,  the  job 
will  very  likely  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  the  per- 
formance. Settle  the  amount  of  fee  and  take  a 
note  in  advance.  Then  you  will  feel  that  you  are 
working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to  do 
your  wfjrk  faithfully  and  well.  Never  sell  a  fee 
note  — at  least  not  before  the  consideration  ser- 
vice is  performed.  It  leads  to  negligence  and  dis- 
honesty—  negligence  by  losing  interest  in  the 
case,  and  dishonesty  in  refusing  to  refund  when 
you  have  allowed  the  consideration  to  fail. 

There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that  lawyers 
are  necessarily  dishonest.  I  say  vague,  because 
when  we  consider  to  what  extent  confidence  and 
honors  are  reposed  in  and  conferred  upon  lawyers 
\)\  the  people,  it  appears  improbable  that  their 
impression  of  dishonesty  is  very  distinct  and  vivid. 
Yet  the  impression  is  common,  almost  universal. 
Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a  calling 
for  a  moment  yield  to  the  popular  belief —  resolve 
to  be  honest  at  all  events;  and  if  in  your  own  judg- 


ment you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be 
honest  without  being  a  lawyer.  Choose  some  other 
occupation,  rather  than  one  in  the  choosing  of 
which  you  do,  in  advance,  consent  to  be  a  knave. 

LECTURE  ON  "DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS, 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS,"  DELIVERED  IN  NEIGH- 
BORING TOWNS  IN  1859,  AND  BEFORE  THE 
SPRINGFIELD  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  ILLINOIS,   February  22,  i860. 

Front  an  autograph  mamiscript  in  the  Lincoln 
collection  of  Charles  F.  G anther,  Esq. ,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Young  America.  He  is 
the  most  current  youth  of  the  age.  Some  think 
him  conceited  and  arrogant;  but  has  he  not  rea- 
son to  entertain  a  rather  extensive  opinion  of  him- 
self.'' Is  he  not  the  inventor  and  owner  of  the 
present,  and  sole  hope  of  the  future?  Men  and 
things  everywhere  are  ministering  unto  him. 
Look  at  his  apparel,  and  you  shall  see  cotton 
fabrics  from  Alanchester  and  Lowell ;  flax  linen 
from  Ireland  ;  wool  cloth  from  Spain  ;  silk  from 
France;  furs  from  the  Arctic  region;  with  a  buf- 
falo-robe from  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  general 
outsider.  At  his  table,  besides  plain  bread  and 
meat  made  at  home,  are  sugar  from  Louisiana ; 
coffee  and  fruits  from  the  tropics  ;  salt  from  Turk's 
Island;  fish  from  Newfoundland;  tea  from  China; 
and  spices  from  the  Indies,  The  whale  of  the  Pa- 
cific furnishes  his  candle-light ;  he  has  a  diamond 
ring  from  Brazil,  a  gold  watch  from  California,  and 
a  Spanish  cigar  from  Havana.  He  not  only  has  a 
present  supply  of  all  these,  and  much  more,  but 
thousands  of  handsareengagedinproducingfresh 
supplies,  and  other  thousands  in  bringing  them 
to  him.  The  iron  horse  is  panting  and  impatient 
to  carry  him  everywhere  in  no  time;  and  the 
lightning  stands  ready  harnessed  to  take  and 
bring  his  tidings  in  a  trifle  less  than  no  time.  He 
owns  a  large  part  of  the  world  by  right  of  pos- 
sessing it,  and  all  the  rest  by  right  of  wanting  it, 
and  intending  to  have  it.  As  Plato  had  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  so  Young  America  has 
"  a  pleasing  hope,  a  fond  desire  —  a  longing  af- 
ter "  territory.  He  has  a  great  passion  —  a  per- 
fect rage  —  for  the  "new";  particularly  new 
men  for  office,  and  the  new  earth  mentioned  in 
the  Revelations,  in  which,  being  no  more  sea, 
there  must  be  about  three  times  as  much  land  as 
in  the  present.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  humanity ; 
and  his  desire  for  land  is  not  selfish,  but  merely 
an  impulse  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom.  He  is 
very  anxious  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  enslaved 
nations  and  colonies,  provided,  always,  they  have 
land,  and  have  not  any  liking  for  his  interference. 
As  to  those  who  have  no  land,  and  would  be  glad 
of  help  from  any  quarter,  he  considers  they  can 
afford  to  wait  a  few  hundred  years  longer.  In 
knowledge  he  is  particularly  rich.  He  knows  all 
that  can  possibly  be  known  ;  inclines  to  believe  in 
spiritual  rappings,  and  is  the  unquestioned  inven- 
tor of  "  Manifest  Destiny."  His  horror  is  for  all 
that  is  old,  j^articularly  "Old  Fogy";  and  if 
there  be  anything  old  which  he  can  endure,  it  is 
only  old  whisky  and  old  tobacco. 

If  the  said  Young  America  really  is,  as  he  claims 
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to  be,  the  owner  of  all  present,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  considerable  advanta<^c  of  Old  Fogy. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  tirst  of  all  fogies,  P'ather 
Adam.  There  he  stood,  a  very  perfect  physical 
man,  as  poets  and  painters  inform  us  ;  but  he 
must  have  been  very  ignorant,  and  simple  in 
his  habits.  He  had  had  no  sufficient  time  to 
learn  much  by  observation,  and  he  had  no  near 
neighbors  to  teach  him  anything.  No  part  of  his 
breakfast  had  been  brought  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  world  having  any  other  side. 
In  all  these  things,  it  is  very  plain,  he  was  no 
equal  of  Young  America ;  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  according  to  his  chance  he  may  have 
been  quite  as  much  of  a  man  as  his  very  self-com- 
placent descendant.  Little  as  was  what  he  knew, 
let  the  youngster  discard  all  he  has  learned  from 
others,  and  then  show,  if  he  can,  any  advantage 
on  his  side.  In  the  way  of  land  and  live  stock, 
Adam  was  quite  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  do- 
minion over  all  the  earth,  and  all  the  living  things 
upon  and  round  about  it.  The  land  has  been 
sadly  divided  out  since ;  but  never  fret,  Young 
America  will  re-annex  it. 

The  great  difference  between  Young  America 
and  Old  Fogy  is  the  result  of  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  improvements.  These,  in  turn,  are  the 
result  of  observation,  reflection,  and  experiment. 
For  instance,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ever  since 
water  has  been  boiled  in  covered  vessels,  men 
have  seen  the  lids  of  the  vessels  rise  and  fall  a 
little,  with  a  sort  of  fluttering  motion,  by  force 
of  the  steam  ;  but  so  long  as  this  was  not  specially 
observed,  and  reflected,  and  experimented  upon, 
it  came  to  nothing.  At  length,  however,  after 
many  thousand  years,  some  man  observes  this 
long-known  effect  of  hot  water  lifting  a  pot-lid, 
and  begins  a  train  of  reflection  upon  it.  He  says, 
"Why,  to  be  sure,  the  force  that  lifts  the  pot-lid 
will  lift  anything  else  which  is  no  heavier  than  the 
pot-lid.  And  as  man  has  much  hard  fighting  to 
do,  cannot  this  hot-water  power  be  made  to  help 
him  ? "  He  has  become  a  little  excited  on  the 
subject,  and  he  fancies  he  hears  a  voice  answering 
"  Try  me."  He  does  try  it;  and  the  observation, 
reflection,  and  trial  give  to  the  world  the  control 
of  that  tremendous  and  now  well-known  agent 
called  steam-power.  This  is  not  the  actual  his- 
tory in  detail,  but  the  general  principle. 

But  was  this  first  inventor  of  the  application  of 
steam  wiser  or  more  ingenious  than  those  who 
had  gone  before  him?  Not  at  all.  Had  he  not 
learned  much  of  those,  he  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, probably  never  would  have  thought  of 
making  the  attempt.  To  be  fruitful  in  invention, 
it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  habit  of  observation 
and  reflection  ;  and  this  habit  our  steam  friend 
acquired,  no  doubt,  from  those  who,  to  him,  were 
Old  Fogies.  But  for  the  difference  in  habit  of  ob- 
servation, why  did  Yankees  almost  instantly  dis- 
cover gold  in  California,  which  had  been  trodden 
upon  and  overlooked  by  Indians  and  Mexican 
greasers  for  centuries?  Gold-mines  are  not  the 
only  mines  overlooked  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  more  mines  above  the  earth's  surface  than  be- 
low it.  All  nature  —  the  whole  world,  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual — is  a  mine;  and  in  Adam's 


day  it  was  a  wholly  unexplored  mine.  Now,  it 
was  the  destined  work  of  Adam's  race  to  develop, 
by  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements, 
the  hidden  treasures  of  this  mine.  But  Adam  had 
nothing  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  work.  If  he 
should  do  anytliing  in  the  way  of  inventions,  he 
had  first  to  invent  the  art  of  invention,  the  in- 
stance, at  least,  if  not  the  habit,  of  observation 
and  reflection.  As  might  be  expected,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  very  observing  man  at  first; 
for  it  appears  he  went  about  naked  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  he  ever  noticed  that  obvious 
fact.  But  when  he  did  oljserve  it,  the  observation 
was  not  lost  upon  him  ;  for  it  immediately  led  to 
the  first  of  all  inventions  of  which  we  have  any 
direct  account  —  the  fig-leaf  apron. 

The  inclination  to  exchange  thoughts  with  one 
another  is  probably  an  original  impulse  of  our 
nature.  If  I  be  in  pain,  I  wish  to  let  you  know  it, 
and  to  ask  your  sympathy  and  assistance ;  and 
my  pleasurable  emotions  also  I  wish  to  commu- 
nicate to  and  share  with  you.  But  to  carry  on 
such  communications,  some  instrumentality  is  in- 
dispensable. Accordingly,  speech  —  articulate 
sounds  rattled  off  from  the  tongue — was  used  by 
our  first  parents,  and  even  by  Adam  before  the 
creation  of  Eve.  He  gave  names  to  the  animals 
while  she  was  still  a  bone  in  his  side ;  and  he 
broke  out  quite  volubly  when  she  first  stood  be- 
fore him,  the  best  present  of  his  Maker. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  speech  was  not 
an  invention  of  man,  but  rather  the  direct  gift  of 
his  Creator.  But  whether  divine  gift  or  invention, 
it  is  still  plain  that  if  a  mode  of  communication 
had  been  left  to  invention,  speech  must  have 
been  the  first  from  the  superior  adaptation  to  the 
end,  of  the  organs  of  speech,  over  ev^ery  other 
means  within  the  whole  range  of  nature.  Of  the 
organs  of  speech  the  tongue  is  the  principal ;  and 
if  we  shall  test  it,  we  shall  find  the  capacities  of 
the  tongue  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds 
absolutely  wonderful.  You  can  count  from  one  to 
one  hundred  quite  distinctly  in  about  forty  sec- 
onds. In  doing  this,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  distinct  sounds  or  syllables  are  uttered, 
being  seven  to  each  second,  and  yet  there  should 
be  enough  difterence  between  every  two  to  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  What 
other  signs  to  represent  things  could  possibly  be 
produced  so  rapidly?  Or  even  if  ready-made, 
could  be  arranged  so  rapidly  to  express  the  sense? 
Motions  with  tlie  hands  are  no  adequate  substi- 
tute. Marks  for  the  recognition  of  the  eye  — 
writing  —  although  a  wonderful  auxiliary  of 
speech,  is  no  worthy  substitute  for  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
getting  up  a  communication  in  writing,  the  ma- 
terials—  pen,  ink,  and  paper — are  not  always  at 
hand.  But  one  always  has  his  tongue  with  him, 
and  the  breath  of  his  life  is  the  ever-ready  ma- 
terial with  which  it  works. 

Speech,  then,  by  enabling  different  individuals 
to  interchange  thoughts,  and  thereby  to  combine 
their  powers  of  observation  and  reflcctiim,  greatly 
facilitates  useful  discoveries  and  inventions.  What 
one  observes,  and  would  himself  infer  nothing 
froin,  he  tells  to  another,  and  that  other  at  once 
sees  a  valuable  hint  in  it.    A  resuU  is  thus  reached 
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which  neither  alone  would  have  arrived  at.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  what  I  passed  unnoticed  be- 
fore: that  the  very  first  invention  was  a  joint  oper- 
ation. Eve  having  shared  with  Adam  the  getting 
up  of  the  apron.  And,  indeed,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  sewing  has  come  down  to  our  times  as 
"  woman's  work."  it  is  very  probable  she  took  the 
leading  part.  ho.  perhaps,  doing  no  more  than  to 
stand  by  and  thread  the  needle.  That  proceed- 
ing may  be  reckoned  as  the  mother  of  all  "sow- 
ing-societies,"' and  the  first  and  perfect  "  World's 
Fair,"  all  mventions  and  all  inventors  then  in  the 
world  being  on  the  spot. 

But  speech  alone,  valuable  as  it  ever  has  been 
and  is,  has  not  advanced  the  condition  of  the 
world  much.  This  is  abundantly  evident  when  we 
look  at  the  degraded  condition  of  all  those  tribes 
of  human  creatures  who  have  no  additional  means 
of  communicating  thoughts.  Writing,  the  art  of 
communicating  thoughts  to  the  mind  through 
the  eye,  is  the  great  invention  of  the  world.  Great 
is  the  astonishing  range  of  analysis  and  combi- 
nation which  necessarily  underlies  the  most  crude 
and  general  conception  of  it  —  great,  very  great, 
in  enabling  us  to  converse  with  the  dead,  the  ab- 
sent, and  the  unborn,  at  all  distances  of  time  and 
space;  and  great,  not  only  in  its  direct  benefits, 
but  greatest  help  to  all  other  inventions.  Sup- 
pose the  art.  with  all  conceptions  of  it,  were  this 
day  lost  to  the  world,  how  long,  think  you,  would 
it  be  before  Young  .America  could  get  up  the  let- 
ter A  with  any  adequate  notion  of  using  it  to  ad- 
vantage.' The  precise  period  at  which  writing 
was  invented  is  not  known,  but  it  certainly  was 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  from  which  we  may 
safely  infer  that  its  inventors  were  very  Old  Fogies. 
Webster,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  dictionary. 
speaks  of  the  English  language  as  then  consisting 
of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  words.  If  so,  the 
language  in  which  the  five  books  of  Moses  were 
written  must  at  that  time,  now  thirty-three  or  -four 
hundred  years  ago,  have  consisted  of  at  least  one 
quarter  as  many,  or  twenty  thousand.  When  we 
remember  that  words  are  sounds  merely,  we  shall 
conclude  that  the  idea  of  representing  those  sounds 
by  marks,  so  that  whoever  should  at  any  time  after 
see  the  marks,  would  understand  what  sounds  they 
meant,  was  a  bold  and  ingenious  conception,  not 
likely  to  occur  to  one  man  in  a  million  in  the  run 
of  a  thousand  years.  And  when  it  did  occur,  a 
distinct  mark  for  each  word,  giving  twenty  thou- 
sand different  marks  first  to  be  learned,  and  after- 
ward to  be  remembered,  would  follow  as  the  sec- 
ond thought,  .ind  would  present  such  a  difficulty 
as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
thing  was  impracticable. 

But  the  necessity  still  would  exist ;  and  wc  may 
readily  suppose  that  the  idea  was  conceived,  and 
lost,  and  reprfKluccfi,  anrl  dropped,  and  taken  up 
again  and  again,  until  at  last  the  thought  of  di- 
viding sounds  mto  parts,  and  making  a  mark,  not 
to  represent  a  whole  sound,  but  only  a  part  of  one, 
and  then  of  combining  those  marks,  not  very  many 
in  number,  upK>n  principlrs  of  permutation,  so  as 
to  represent  any  and  all  of  the  whole  twenty  thou- 
sand words,  and  even  any  arlditional  number,  was 
somehowconceived  and  pushed  into  practice.  This 
was  the  invention  of  phonetic  writing,  as  distin- 


guished from  the  clumsy  picture-writing  of  some 
of  the  nations.  That  it  was  difficult  of  conception 
and  execution  is  apparent,  as  well  by  the  foregoing 
reflection  as  the  fact  that  so  many  tribes  of  men 
have  come  down  from  Adam's  time  to  our  own 
without  ever  having  possessed  it.  Its  utility  may 
be  conceived  by  the  reflection  that  to  it  we  owe 
everything  which  distinguishes  us  from  savages. 
Take  it  from  us,  and  the  Bible,  all  history,  all 
science,  all  government,  all  commerce,  and  nearly 
all  social  intercourse,  go  with  it. 

The  great  activity  of  the  tongue  in  articulating 
sounds  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  it  may 
be  of  some  passing  interest  to  notice  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  the  eye  in  conveying  ideas  to  the 
mind  from  writing.  Take  the  same  example  of 
the  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred  written 
down,  and  you  can  run  your  eye  over  the  list,  and 
be  assured  that  every  number  is  in  it,  in  about  one 
half  the  time  it  w'ould  require  to  pronounce  the 
words  with  the  voice ;  and  not  only  so,  but  you 
can  in  the  same  short  time  determine  whether 
every  word  is  spelled  correctly,  by  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  separate  letter,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  has  been  recognized  and 
reported  to  the  mind  within  the  incredibly  short 
space  of  twenty  seconds,  or  one  third  of  a  minute. 

I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that  in 
the  world's  history  certain  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries occurred  of  peculiar  value,  on  account 
of  their  great  efficiency  in  facilitating  all  other 
inventions  and  discoveries.  Of  these  were  the  arts 
of  writing  and  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  introduction  of  patent  laws.  The  date 
of  the  first,  as  already  stated,  is  unknown  ;  but  it 
certainly  was  as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  the  second  —  printing  — 
came  in  1436,  or  nearly  three  thousand  years  after 
the  first.  The  others  followed  more  rapidly  —  the 
discovery  of  America  in  1492,  and  the  first  patent 
laws  in  1624.  Though  not  apposite  to  my  present 
purpose,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  fruitfulness  of  that 
period  to  mention  two  other  important  events  — 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  15 17,  and,  still 
earlier,  the  invention  of  negroes,  or  of  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  using  them,  in  1434.  But  to  return  to 
the  consideration  of  printing,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
but  the  other  half,  and  in  reality  the  better  half, 
of  writing;  and  that  both  together  are  but  the 
assistants  of  speech  in  the  communication  of 
thoughts  between  man  and  man.  When  man  was 
possessed  of  speech  alone,  the  chances  of  inven- 
tion, discovery,  and  improvement  were  very  lim- 
ited ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  each  of  these 
they  were  greatly  multiplied.  When  writing  was 
invented,  any  important  observation  likely  to  lead 
to  a  discovery  had  at  least  a  chance  of  being 
written  down,  and  consequently  a  little  chance  of 
never  being  forgotten,  and  of  being  seen  and 
reflected  upon  by  a  much  greater  number  of  per- 
sons ;  and  thereby  the  chances  of  a  valuable  hint 
being  caught  proportionately  augmented.  By 
this  means  the  observation  of  a  single  individual 
might  lead  to  an  important  invention  years,  and 
even  centuries,  after  he  was  dead.  In  one  word, 
by  means  of  writing  the  seeds  of  invention  were 
more  permanently  preserved  and  more  widely 
sown.    And  yet  for  three  thousand  years  during 
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which  printing  remained  undiscovered  after  writ- 
ing was  in  use,  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  who  could  write,  or  read  writing;  and  con- 
sequently the  field  of  invention,  though  much  ex- 
tended, still  continued  very  limited.  At  length 
printing  came.  It  gave  ten  thousand  copies  of 
any  written  matter  quite  as  cheaply  as  ten  were 
given  before ;  and  consequently  a  thousand  minds 
were  brought  into  the  field  where  there  was  but 
one  before.  This  was  a  great  gain  —  and  history 
shows  a  great  change  corresponding  to  it  —  in 
point  of  time. 

I  will  venture  to  consider  it  the  true  termina- 
tion of  that  period  called  "  the  dark  ages."  Dis- 
coveries, inventions,  and  improvements  followed 
rapidly,  and  have  been  increasing  their  rapidity 
ever  since.  The  effects  could  not  come  all  at 
once.  It  required  time  to  bring  them  out;  and 
they  are  still  coming.  The  capacity  to  read  could 
not  be  multiplied  as  fast  as  the  means  of  read- 
ing. Spelling-books  just  began  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  children,  but  the  teachers  were  not 
very  numerous  or  very  competent,  so  that  it  is 
safe  to  infer  they  did  not  advance  so  speedily  as 
they  do  nowadays.  It  is  very  probable  —  almost 
certain  —  that  the  great  mass  of  men  at  that  time 
were  utterly  unconscious  that  their  condition  or 
their  minds  were  capable  of  improvement.  They 
not  only  looked  upon  the  educated  few  as  supe- 
rior beings,  but  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
naturaUy  incapable  of  rising  to  equality. 

To  emancipate  the  mind  from  this  false  un- 
derestimate of  itself  is  the  great  task  which  print- 
ing came  into  the  world  to  perform.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  now  and  here  to  conceive  how  strong  this 
slavery  of  the  mind  was,  and  how  long  it  did  of 
necessity  take  to  break  its  shackles,  and  to  get  a 
habit  of  freedom  of  thought  established. 

It  is,  in  this  connection,  a  curious  fact  that  a 
new  country  is  most  favorable  — almost  necessary 
—  to  the  emancipation  of  thought,  and  the  con- 
sequent advancement  of  civilization  and  the  arts. 
The  human  family  originated,  as  is  thought, 
somewhere  in  Asia,  and  have  worked  their  way 
principally  westward.  Just  now,  in  civilization  and 
the  arts  the  people  of  Asia  are  entirely  behind 
those  of  Europe ;  those  of  the  east  of  Europe  be- 
hind those  of  the  west  of  it ;  while  we,  here  in 
America,  think  we  discover,  and  invent,  and  im- 
prove, faster  than  any  of  them.  They  may  think 
this  is  arrogance ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  Rus- 
sia has  called  on  us  to  show  her  how  to  build 
steamboats  and  railroads,  while  in  the  older  parts 
of  Asia  they  scarcely  know  that  such  things  as 
steamboats  and  railroads  exist. 

in  anciently  inhabited  countries,  the  dust  of 
ages  —  a  real,  downright  old-fogyism  —  seems  to 
settle  upon  and  smother  the  intellects  and  en- 
ergies of  man.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have 
mentioned  the  discovery  of  America  as  an  event 
greatly  favoring  and  facilitating  useful  discover- 
ies and  inventions.  Next  came  the  patent  laws. 
These  began  in  England  in  1624,  and  in  this 
country  with  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
Before  then  any  man  [might]  instantly  use  what 
another  man  had  invented,  so  that  the  inventor 
had  no  special  advantage  from  his  invention. 
The  patent  system  changed  this,  secured  to  the 


inventor  for  a  limited  time  exclusive  use  of  his 
inventions,  and  thereby  added  the  fuel  of  inter- 
est to  the  fire  of  genius  in  the  discovery  and  pro- 
duction of  new  and  useful  things. 

It  would  obviously  be  unjust  to  devote  any 
serious  criticism  to  the  foregoing  (juotations 
from  Mr,  Lincoln's  miscellaneous  writings. 
They  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  re- 
creation to  satisfy  the  craving  for  a  change  from 
the  monotony  of  law  and  politics.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  extended  circulation  of  news- 
papers stimulates  not  alone  tlie  habit  of  reading, 
but  also  the  taste  for  writing,  and  affords  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  gratify  it,  even  versification 
becomes  contagious.  Could  we  kn(nv  all  the  bi- 
ographical secrets  of  our  great  names  in  states- 
manship and  jurisprudence,  we  should  doubtless 
be  surprised  at  thecpiantity  of  rhyme  attempted 
or  perpetrated  by  them  at  some  period  in  their 
lives.  As  it  is,  we  have  many  conspicuous  ex- 
amples, among  which  we  need  mention  only 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  Justice  Joseph 
Story,  the  great  expounder  of  the  Constitution 
Daniel  Webster,  the  historian  George  Bancroft, 
and  Chief-Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Lincoln's  poetical  temperament  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  in  his  fine  appreciation  of  Shak- 
spere,  Burns,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
jirobably  many  other  poets  whom  tradition  has 
not  brought  to  general  knowledge.  The  mu.sic 
of  Lincoln's  thought  was  always  in  the  minor 
key.  His  favorite  poems,  such  as  "  Oh,  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud? "and 
Holmes's  "  Last  Leaf,"  specially  emphasize  this 
mood;  they  are  distinctively  poems  of  sadness. 
So  also  among  Shakspere's  plays  he  found  his 
chief  fascination  in"  Macbeth,"  full  of  the  same 
undercurrent  of  the  great  problems  of  life  and 
destiny  with  which  his  own  slight  attempts  at 
versification  are  in  harmony. 

The  date  of  Lincoln's  verses  likewise  serves 
to  show  that  they  sprang  from  the  mere  de- 
sire for  a  temporary  change  in  his  currents  of 
thought.  He  tells  us  that  he  wrote  them  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  when,  as  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector,  he  was  making  stump  speeches 
in  Indiana  for  Henry  Clay.  Weary  with  the 
monotony  of  political  harangues,  a  visit  to  the 
graves  of  his  mother  and  only  sister  touched 
and  gave  utterance  to  emotions  which  the 
hard,  practical  duties  of  his  life,  perhaj)s  even 
more  than  the  consciousness  of  literary  imper- 
fection, hekl  in  i)atient  subjection. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  fix  the  date  when  the 
lecture  on  "  Discoveries,  Inventions,  and  Im- 
provements" was  written.  He  states  in  a  letter 
of  March  28, 1859,  that  he  "  delivered  a  sort  of 
lecture  to  three  different  audiences  during  the 
last  month  and  this,"  which  can  only  apply  to 
the  one  here  printed.    He  also  delivered  it  on 
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Februar>-22.  iS6o. in  Cook's  Hall.  Springfield, 
Illinois,  before  the  Library  Association  of  that 
ciu\  The  writer,  then  living  in  Springfield,  sat 
among  the  audience  in  Cook's  Hall,  and  remem- 
bers that  the  verv;ion  of  the  lecture  he  then  heard 
was  much  longer  than  the  present  one,  and  con- 
tained several  fine  pass;ages  which  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  memory  ;  notably  a  reference 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  laughter,  and  a 
characterization  of  it  as  the  -'joyous,  beautiful, 
universal  evergreen  of  lite."  This  confirms  the 
belief  that  the  version  here  printed  is  only  a 
ponion  of  the  original  draft,  as  indeed  its  form 
and  brevity  sufficiently  indicate.  First  delivered 
in  18^9,  it  must  have  been  written  at  odd  mo- 
ments before  that  date,  but  certainly  within  ten 
yeare  before,  for  it  mentions  the  California  gold 
discoveries. 

The  strong  probability  is  that  it  was  at  least 
partly  composed  within  that  period  of  compara- 
tive leisure  when,  in  March,  1849,  ^is  service 
of  one  term  in  Congress  ended,  and  before  the 
Nebraska  Bill  in  January,  1854,  unchained  the 


new  political  controversy  in  which  Lincoln  be- 
came so  conspicuous  an  actor  and  so  dominant 
a  leader.  It  was  during  that  five  years'  lull  fol- 
lowing his  congressional  service  that,  he  tells  us, 
he  took  up  and  worked  through  the  first  sixbooks 
of  Euclid,  by  way  of  practice  in  the  art  of  reason- 
ing and  demonstration;  and  the  supposition  is 
not  a  violent  one  that  he  may  have  added  occa- 
sional literary  composition  as  attractive  by-play. 
Since  this  fragment  has  been  preserved, 
which  sufficiently  illustrates  his  steps  in  the 
use  of  language,  we  need  not  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  the  more  perfect  "  lecture."  Five  days 
after  he  read  it  in  Cook's  Hall,  he  was  in  New 
York,  and  delivered  there  his  famous  Cooper 
Institute  speech,  which  showed  that  he  had 
trained  himself  for  better  uses  than  writing 
newspaper  verses,  describing  Niagara,  or  ex- 
tolling the  material  achievements  of  Young 
America.  A  gigantic  moral  and  patriotic  cru- 
sade was  about  to  open,  to  which  his  thoughts, 
his  words,  his  patience,  his  will,  were  destined 
to  give  voice,  courage,  perseverance,  victory. 


John  G.  Nicolay, 
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MEYNDERT  HOBBEMA  (1638-1709). 
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HE  landscapes  of  Meyndert 
Hobbema  were  little  known 
iir  appreciated  until  about  a 
centur)'  after  his  death,  and 
consequently  the  details  of  his 
life  are  few  and  scanty.  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  under 
Sal'Miioii  will  Ixuisdael,  though  by  others  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  the  greater 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  nephew  of  the  former.  He 
certainly  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  advice  of 
the  latter,  whose  junior  he  was  by  a  few  years, 
and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  his  works 
bear  a  certain  affinity  to  those  of  his  famous  con- 
temporary. He  was  born  in  1638,  probably  at 
Amsterdam,  though  the  city  of  Haariem,  the 
t»wn  of  Kocvcrden,  and  the  village  of  Mirldel- 
hamis  in  Hollanrl  are  each  said  to  have  been 
his  birthplace.  He  is  known,  however,  to  have 
resided  at  -Xntsterdam,  and  to  have  been  mar- 
ried there  in  1668,  to  which  event  his  friend 
Jacob  was  a  witness.  He  then  recorded  his  age 
as  thirty.  He  died  in  .Amsterdam,  December 
14,  1709,  and  was  buried  there,  ending  his  flays 
in  p^jverty  and  obs^:urity,  his  last  lorlging  being 
in  the  Roosgraft,thestreet  in  which  Reml>randt 
had  died,  just  a.s  poor,  forty  years  before. 

Only  thirty-five  years  ago  the  bcstof  his  works 
were  not  valued  at  much  more  than  thirty  dol- 


lars, and  often  the  signatures  were  effaced  from 
them,  and  better  known  names,  such  as  Ruisdael 
and  Decker,  were  substituted.  Now,  however, 
his  can  vases  are  highly  valued,  and  a  work  which 
before  went  begging  at  thirty  dollars  would  prob- 
ably fetch  a  thousand  times  as  much.  Hobbema 
ranks  next  to  Ruisdael  as  a  landscape-painter. 
Most  of  his  works  are  in  England. 

The  subject  I  have  engraved  is  known  as 
"  The  Avenue,  Middelharnis,  Holland."  The 
long  avenue  of  straight,  lopped  trees  leads  up 
to  the  village,  in  which  the  church  tower  is  a 
conspicuous  object.  It  is  a  faithful  and  charac- 
teristic glimpse  of  Holland,  with  its  pastures, 
waterways,  low  horizons,  and  expansive  and 
impressive  skies.  Above  all,  it  is  the  sky  which 
holds  us  here ;  we  feel  the  vastness  of  the  im- 
mense vault  of  heaven.  The  work  is  gray  and 
neutral  in  coloring,  yet  clear,  strong,  and  fresh, 
in  this  respect  Hobbema  stands  about  mid- 
way between  the  golden  manner  of  Cuyp  and 
the  cool,  sober  style  of  Ruisdael.  This  paint- 
ing is  one  of  the  finest  of  Hobbema's,  and  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  National  Callery,  London.  It 
is  on  canvas,  and  measures  three  feet,  four  and 
onehalf  inches  high, by  four  feet,  seven  and  one 
half  inches  wide.  The  date  upon  it,  16-9,  is 
read  by  some  to  be  1689,  which  would  make  it 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  artist's  signed  pictures. 


T.  Cole. 
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MV    FIRST    AND    LAST    BALLOON    ASCENSION. 


(ARTISTS'   ADVENTURES   SERIES.) 


f=c,f  X  the  year  iSS6  I  was  a  student 
*"  at  the  Academie  Juhau  in  Paris. 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  while 
wandering  about  the  city  in 
'Tz^^  search  of  amusement,  my  eye 
was  caught  by  tlie  advertisement  of  a  balloon 
ascension  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe 
des  Aeronautes. 

Thinking  that  here  might  be  found  amuse- 
ment, or  the  chance  of  a  new  experience,  I  wrote 
to  the  society,  asking  on  what  conditions  I  would 
be  permitted  to  accomi)any  the  aeronaut.  I  re- 
ceived a  courteous  reply  stating  that  if  I  would 
pay  for  the  extra  amount  of  gas  required  to  lev- 
itate my  person  to  the  clouds,  I  might  go. 

The  next  Sunday  afternoon,  therefore,  found 
me  at  theinclosedfieldnear  the  Champ-de-Mars 
from  which  I  was  to  take  my  first  leave  of  earth. 

The  balloon  was  there,  or,  rather,  two  of  them, 
alreadyhalf  inflated, and  weighted  to  the  ground 
by  sand-bags,  which,  as  the  balloons  filled,  were 
attached  lower  down  on  the  netting.  Finally 
the  inflated  fabrics  floated  clear  of  the  ground, 
restrained  by  ropes,  but  swaying  gracefully  in 
the  increasing  breeze. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  young  man,  the  as- 
sistant of  the  aeronaut,  who  was  to  be  my  con- 
ductor. I  observed  with  regret  that  the  balloon 
in  which  we  were  to  sail  was  the  older  of  the 
two,  and  had  seen  service,  as  its  numerous 
patches  attested. 

With  consternation  I  inspected  the  car,  or, 
rather,  basket  (for  it  was  nothing  more),  of 
wickerwork.  Its  sides  were  less  than  two  feet 
high,  and  it  was  so  light  that  a  well-jjlaced  kick 
would  have  sent  it  twenty  feet.  It  did  not 
strike  me  as  being  a  safe  vehicle  in  which  to 
be  "  wafted  to  the  skies." 

While  inspecting  this  small  edition  of  a  fam- 
ily clothes-basket,  a  strange  and  novel  sensa- 
tion of  weakness  about  the  knees  took  possession 
of  me.  As  I  shall  not  again  recur  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  reaflcr  may  as  well  understand 
that  it  difl  not  leave  me  until  I  again  reached 
what  .Mrs,  Partingtrm  calls  "terra  cotta." 

However,  my  friends  and  fellow-students 
were  present,  and  escape  was  impossible ;  so 
with  a  pretense  of  great  calm  I  watched  the 
workmen  attach  the  car  to  the  wooden  ring 
to  which  was  gatherefl  the  network  of  the  bal- 
loon.   Six  small  ropes  held  the  car. 

Into  the  basket  we  stepped,  and  after  many 
hand-shakings  the  ropes  were  cast  off. 

We  did  not  ri.sc,  and  being  informed  that  we 
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must  leave  behind  either  a  sand-bag  or  my 
heavy  winter  overcoat,  I  heroically  sacrificed 
the  latter.  Standing  in  the  basket,  I  tossed  it  to  a 
friend,  when,  presto !  he  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  sank  out  of  sight.  At  that  moment  I  sat 
down.  I  can  still  recall  the  howl  of  derision  and 
delight  which  greeted  this  commonplace  act. 

The  cries  of  the  spectators  were  succeeded  by 
a  most  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  fear- 
some creaking  of  the  willow  basket,  as  my  com- 
panion leaned  from  side  to  side. 

I  was  soon  aware  of  another  sound,  to  which 
my  ears  seemed  slowly  to  become  attuned  —  the 
low,  mufifled  roar  of  the  great  city,  which  pro- 
duced a  continued  note  almost  as  pure  as  a 
musical  tone,  but  lower  in  pitch  than  any  note 
of  the  musical  scale. 

The  barometer  soon  showed  an  elevation  of 
half  a  mile,  and,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  car 
(I  was  still  seated  on  the  floor),  I  saw  the  whole 
of  Paris  pass  beneath  me — the  public  build- 
ings, the  Madeleine  with  its  bright  copper-green 
roof,  the  toy  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  its 
little  island.  The  distance  was  so  great  that  all 
giddiness  was  gone,  and  the  roar  of  the  city  was 
hushed.  Throwing  out  much  of  our  store  of 
sand,  we  rose  into  great  cumulus  clouds.  The 
barometer  indicated  a  height  of  two  miles;  the 
air  had  the  pure  but  thin  feeling  of  an  Alpine 
mountain-top.  There  was  no  sight,  no  noise 
save  the  patter  of  the  feet  of  two  pigeons  on 
the  summit  of  the  balloon.  They  had  refused 
to  leave  us,  and,  after  hovering  like  land-birds 
about  a  ship,  had  settled  on  our  rigging. 

The  mist  congealed  on  the  fabric,  trickled 
down  the  ropes,  and  made  us  so  many  pounds 
heavier  that  it  soon  became  apparent  that  we 
could  not  surmount  the  cloud. 

In  the  utter  silence  of  these  heights  the  nov- 
ice, awed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  situation,  has 
no  thought  of  danger.  The  vast,  sightless,  si- 
lent void  in  which  the  bubble  hung  self-jjoised 
impressed  the  mind  with  a  sense,  not  of  violence, 
butofcalm.  Yet  danger  there  was,  and  that  most 
imminent.  Anxiously  scanning  the  barometer, 
mycompanion  announced  that  we  were  falling. 
Seizing  a  bag  of  tissue-i)a[)ers,  he  threw  a  hand- 
ful from  the  car.  Instantly  they  disai)peare(l, 
but  above  us.  We  were  rushing  down  to  the 
city  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 
Now  the  two  pigeons  left  the  balloon,  and  even 
this  slight  diminution  of  weight  gave  us  a  short 
respite.  As  we  approached  the  earth  we  struck 
the  ground  breeze,  which  we  saw  would  carry 
usnearly  the  entire  length  of  the  city.    Quickly 
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divesting  ourselves  of  our  coats  and  waistcoats, 
we  took  a  rapid  inventor)-  of  the  pitifully  small 
remainiler  of  ballast,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
air-ship  afloat  as  long  as  possible. 

To  a  novice  who  has  ever  gone  down  a  to- 
boggan-sliile  the  horror  of  that  rush  over  the 
spires  and  chimneys  of  the  great  city  may  be 
dimlv  shown  if  he  can  imagine  his  sensations  in- 
creased a  thousandfold.  Collision  with  a  build- 
ing meant  almost  sure  death,  while  the  speed 
was  so  great  that  landing  in  a  boulevard  was 
an  impossibility.  The  roar  of  one  street  as  it 
grew  less  distinct  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
roar  of  the  next,  as  the  excited  and  interested 
Parisians  watched  our  flight.  Several  times  we 
avoided  collision  only  by  throwing  out  a  coat, 
basket,  or  bottle,  the  balloon  each  time  taking 
a  slight  bound,  and  clearing  the  obstacle. 

At  last,  without  hats,  coats,  or  waistcoats,  we 
approached  the  river.  If  we  could  only  cross 
it  there  was  a  possibility  of  landing  in  a  field 
on  the  other  side.  My  companion  suggested 
that  we  climb  into  the  ring,  and  unbutton  the 
car  and  let  it  drop. 

The  car  weighed  over  twenty  pounds,  and, 
released  of  its  weight,  the  balloon  might  mount 
to  an  elevation  of  over  half  a  mile,  which  was 
quite  high  enough  to  kill  any  one  who  might 
fall  out  of  the  barrel-hoop  on  which  my  friend 
suggested  that  we  should  sit,  and  sail  through 
space.  I  declined  with  much  warmth,  and  said 
that  a  descent  into  the  river  would  be  much 


safer.    He  thought  otherwise,  as  he  could  not 
swim. 

We  were  then  nearly  over  the  boulevard  that 
skirted  the  river,  and,  calculating  the  distance, 
wliich  was  perhaps  five  hundred  feet,  my  com- 
panion excitedly  pulled  the  rent-rope,  and  a 
great  tear  was  opened  in  the  balloon.  The  pear- 
shajied  neck  collapsed  upward,  the  bag  took 
the  form  of  a  parachute,  and,  deprived  of  al- 
most all  our  gas,  we  dropped  swiftly  to  the 
boulevard. 

A  telegraph  line  of  about  ten  wires  followed 
the  river,  and  through  these  we  smashed,  break- 
ing one  wire  after  another. 

We  struck  the  sidewalk  with  enough  force 
to  prostrate  and  stun  us  both.  On  recovering, 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  ca- 
naille of  the  barriers,  who  were  excitedly  tear- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  balloon  under  pretense 
of  oftering  assistance.  Hastily  folding  up  the 
remains  of  our  balloon,  we  threw  it  into  the 
basket,  and  carried  it  to  a  wine-shop,  followed 
by  a  rabble  that  made  violent  demands  for 
payment  for  imaginary  services.  As  we  were 
hatless  and  coatless,  we  thought  it  best  to  re- 
main in  our  temporary  asylum,  and  to  send  to 
town  for  these  necessaries.  They  arrived  late 
that  evening,  and,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
health-drinking,  I  bade  farewell  to  my  aerial 
conductor,  and  departed  with  the  resolution 
that  this  my  first  should  be  my  last  balloon 
ascension. 

Rol'erl  V.  V.  Sewell. 


THE    DEATH    OF    ABRAHAJVI    LI^vCOLN. 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 


Author  of  '^The  Early  Life  of  Lincoln. 


HE  war  i.s  over. ' '  Throughout 
the  breadth  of  the  North  this 
wa.s  the  jubilant  cry  with 
which  people  greeted  one  an- 
other on  the  morning  of 
A  pril  14,1  SG;") .  For  ten  days 
re[K)rts  of  vicUirie.s  had  been  coming  to  them ; 
Petersburg  evacuated,  liichmond  fallen,  Jef- 
fer.'Ujn  I)a\'i.s  and  hi.s  cabinet  fled,  Lee  sur- 
rendered. Mobile  captured.  Nothing  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  short,  remained  but  John- 
«t^>n'H  army,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  iUH  .Hurrendfjr  to  Sherman  was  hut  a  mat- 
\.t'T  of  hours.  How  comjiletely  the  conflict  was 
at  an  <'nd,  however,  the  i)eoi»le  f)f  the  North 
had  not  n-alized  until  they  read  in  their  new.s- 
paperH,  on  that  Cood  PViday  morning,  an  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  War  sus|>ending  the 
draft,  stopping  the  purcha.se  of  military  sup- 


plies, and  removing  military  restrictions  from 
trade.     The -war  was  over  indeed. 

Such  a  day  of  rejoicing  as  followed  the 
world  has  rarely  seen.  At  Fort  Sumter 
scores  of  well-know^n  citizens  of  the  North, 
among  them  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  William 
Lloyd  (Jarrison,  General  Robert  Anderson, 
and  Theodore  Til  ton',  raised  over  the  black  and 
shattered  pile  the  flag  which  four  years  ago 
Charleston,  now  lying  desolate  and  wasted, 
had  dragged  down. 

Cities  and  towns,  hamlets  and  country 
road-sides  blossomed  with  flags  and  bunting. 
Stock  exchanges  met  to  pass  resolutions. 
I'.(dls  rang.  Every  man  who  could  make  a 
H[)c(^ch  was  on  his  feet.  It  was  a  Millennium 
Day,  restoring  broken  homes,  quieting  ach- 
ing hearts,  easing  distracted  minds.  Even 
tho.se  who  mourned     and  who  could  count 
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the  number  whom  that  dreadful  four  years 
had  stripped  of  those  they  held  dearest  ?  - 
even  those  who  mourned  exulted.  Their 
dead  had  saved  a  nation,  freed  a  people. 
And  so  a  subtle  joy,  mingled  triumph,  resig- 
nation, and  hope,  swept  over  the  North.  It 
was  with  all  men  as  James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  to  his  friend  Norton  that  it  was  with 
him:  "The  news,  my  dear  Charles,  is  from 
Heaven.  I  felt  a  strange  and  tender  exalta- 
tion. I  wanted  to  laugh  and  I  wanted  to 
cry,  and  ended  by  holding  my  peace  and  feel- 
ing devoutly  thankful." 

One  man  before  all  others  in  the  nation 
felt  and  showed  his  gladness  that  day — the 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  weeks 
now  he  had  seen  the  end  approaching,  and 
little  by  little  he  had  been  thankfully  laying 
aside  the  ways  of  war  and  returning  to  those 
of  peace.  His  soul,  tuned  by  nature  to  gen- 
tleness and  good-will,  had  been  for  four  years 
forced  to  lead  in  a  pitiless  war.  Now  his 
duties  were  to  ' '  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  bat- 
tle, and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan;  "  to 
devise  plans  by  which  the  members  of  the 
restored  Union  could  live  together  in  har- 
mony, to  plan  for  the  future  of  the  four  mil- 
lion human  beings  to  whom  he  had  given  free- 
dom. All  those  who  were  with  him  at  this 
time  remarked  the  change  in  his  feelings  and 
his  ways.  He  seemed  to  be  aroused  to  a 
new  sense  of  the  beauty  of  peace  and  rest. 
For  the  first  time  since  he  entered  the  Presi- 
dency he  took  a  holiday.  He  loved  to  linger 
in  quiet  spots,  and  he  read  over  and  over  with 
infinite  satisfaction  lines  of  poetry  which  ex- 
pressed repose.  The  perfect  tranquillity  in 
death  seemed  especially  to  appeal  to  him. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  related  to  her  friend,  Isaac  Ar- 
nold, that,  while  visiting  Grant's  headquar- 
ters, at  City  Point,  in  April,  she  was  driving 
one  day  with  her  husband  along  the  banks  of 
the  James,  when  they  passed  a  country  grave- 
yard. **  It  was  a  retired  place,  shaded  with 
trees,  and  early  spring  flowers  were  opening 
on  nearly  every  grave.  It  was  so  quiet  and 
attractive  that  they  stopped  the  carriage  and 
walked  through  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed 
thoughtful  and  impressed.  He  said  :  '  Mary, 
you  are  younger  than  I.  You  will  survive 
me.  When  I  am  gone,  lay  my  remains  in 
some  quiet  place  like  this.'  " 

A  fewdays  after  this,  as  he  was  sailingdown 
the  James  bound  for  Washington,  Charles 
Sumner,  who  was  in  the  party,  was  much 
impressed  by  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  read  aloud  two  or  three  times  a 
passage  from  Macbeth : 


"Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreij^n  levy,  nothinj^, 
Can  touch  him  further!" 

There  was  a  marked  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. All  through  ISO.S  and  1X«; 4  his  thin 
face  had  day  by  day  grown  more  haggard,  its 
lines  had  deepened,  its  pallor  had  become  a 
more  ghastly  gray.  His  eye,  always  sad 
when  he  was  in  thought,  had  a  look  of  un- 
utterable grief.  Through  all  these  months 
Lincoln  was,  in  fact,  consumed  by  sorrow. 
"  I  think  I  shall  never  be  glad  again,"  he  said 
once  to  a  friend.  Put  as  one  by  one  the 
weights  lifted,  a  change  came  over  him;  his 
form  straightened,  his  face  cleared,  the  lines 
became  less  accentuated.  "  His  whole  ap- 
pearance, poise,  and  bearing  had  marvelously 
changed,"  says  the  Hon.  James  Harlan. 
"  He  was,  in  fact,  transfigured.  That  inde- 
scribable sadness  which  hafl  j)reviously  .seemed 
to  be  an  adamantine  element  of  his  very  being, 
had  been  suddenly  changed  for  an  equally 
indescribable  expression  of  serene  joy,  as  if 
conscious  that  the  great  purpose  of  his  life 
had  been  achieved."  * 

Never  since  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  end  of  the  war  was  near  had  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  his  friends  more  glad,  more  .serene, 
than  on  the  14th  of  April.  The  morning  was 
soft  and  sunny  in  Washington,  and  as  the 
spring  was  early  in  186"),  the  Judas-trees 
and  the  dogwood  were  blossoming  on  the 
hillsides,  the  willows  were  green  along  the 
Potomac,  and  in  the  i)arks  and  gardens  the 
lilacs  bloomed  a  day  of  promise  and  joy 
to  which  the  whole  town  resjjonded.  In- 
deed, ever  since  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Richmond  reached  Washington  the  town  had 
been  indulging  in  an  almost  unbroken  cele- 
bration, each  new  victory  arousing  a  fresh 
outburst  and  rekindling  enthusiasm,  (^n  the 
night  of  the  LSth,  there  had  lieen  a  splendid 
illumination,  and  on  the  14th,  the  rejoicing 
went  on.  The  suspension  of  the  draft  and 
the  presence  of  ( Irant  in  town  —come  this 
time  not  to  plan  new  campaigns,  but  to  talk 
of  peace  and  reconstruction  —seemed  to  fur- 
nish special  reason  for  celebrating. 

At  the  White  Hou.se  the  family  party 
which  met  at  breakfast  was  unusually  happy. 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  the  President's  old- 
est son,  then  an  aide-de-camj)  on  Grant's 
staff,  had  arrived  that  morning,  and  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  (Jrant's  camjtaign  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  deepest  interest  by  father 

*  From    nn    unpubliehed    manuBcHpt,    "  Recollcctione  of 
.\bralmm  Lincoln." 
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and  son.  Soon  after  breakfast  the  Presi- 
dent received  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  was 
about  to  leave  for  the  West,  and  later  in 
tlie  morning  the  cabinet  met,  Friday  being 
its  regular  day.  General  Grant  was  in- 
vited to  remain  to  its  session.  There 
was  the  greatest  interest  at  the  moment 
in  General  Sherman's  movements,  and 
Grant  was  plied  with  questions  by  the 
cabinet.  The  President  was  least  anxious 
of  all.  The  news  would  soon  come,  he 
said,  and  it  would  be  favorable.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  this,  for  the  night  before  he 
had  had  a  dream  which  had  preceded 
nearly  every  important  event  of  the  war. 

"  He  said  it  was  in  my  department,  it 
related  to  the  water,"  Secretary  Welles 
afterward  wrote ;  ' '  that  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  singular  and  indescribable  vessel, 
but  always  the  same,  and  that  he  was 
moving  with  great  rapidity  toward  a  dark 
and  indefinite  shore ;  that  he  had  had  this 
singular  dream  preceding  the  firing  on 
Sumter;  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Anti- 
etam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River,  Vicks- 
burg,  Wilmington,  etc.  .  .  .  Victory  did 
not  always  follow  his  dream,  but  the 
event  and  results  were  important.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  a  battle  had  taken 
place,  or  was  about  being  fought,  '  and 
Johnston  will  be  beaten,  for  I  had  thi.j 
strange  dream  again  last  night.  It  must 
relate  to  Sherman;  my  thoughts  are  in 
that  direction,  and  /  know  of  no  other 
very  important  event  which  is  likely  just 
now  to  occur.'  " 

The  greater  part  of  the  meeting  was 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  reconstruction.  How  were  they  to 
treat  the  States  and  the  men  who  had 
tried  to  leave  the  Union,  but  who  now 
were  forced  back  into  their  old  relations? 
How  could  practical  civil  government  be 
reestablished;  how  could  trade  be  re- 
stored between  North  and  South;  what 
should  be  done  with  those  who  had  led 
the  States  to  revolt  ?  The  President  urged 
his  cabinet  to  consider  carefully  all  these 
(|uestions,  and  he  warned  them  emphatic- 
ally, Mr.  Welles  says,  that  he  did  not 
sympathize  with  and  would  not  participate 
in  any  feelings  of  hate  and  vindictiveness. 
"He  hoped  there  would  be  no  persecution, 
no  bloody  work,  after  the  war  was  over. 
None  need  expect  he  would  take  any  part 
in  hanging  or  killing  these  men,  even  the 
worst  of  them.  Frighten  them  out  of 
the  country,  let  down  the  bars,  scare 
them  off,  said  he,  throwing  up  his  hands 
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THE   LAST   PORTRAIT   OF   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN,  TAKEN    APRIL   9,  1865,  THE   Sl'MtAY    BEFORE   HIS   ASSASSINATION. 

Drawn  from  a  photograph  made  by  AluxamUr  Ganliior.  photographer  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  the  Preside.-.t 
was  shari)ciiint:  a  ijencil  for  his  son  Tad.     ('i>i)vri>;lit,  1804.  l)y  Wati^on  Porter. 


as  if  scaring  sheep.  Enough  lives  have  been 
sacrificed.  AVe  must  extinguish  our  resent- 
ment if  we  expect  harmony  and  union.  There 
was  too  much  desire  on  the  part  of  our  very 
good  friends  to  be  masters,  to  interfere  with 
and  dictate  to  those  States,  to  treat  the  peo- 


ple not  as  fellow-citizens;  there  was  too 
little  respect  for  their  rights.  He  didn't 
sympathize  in  these  feelings." 

The  impression  he  made  on  all  the  cabinet 
that  day  was  expressed  twejity-four  hours 
later  by  Secretary  Stanton:  "  He  was  more 
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cheerful  and  happy  than  1  had  ever  seen  him, 
rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  tirm  and  dur- 
able peace  at  home  and  abroad,  manifested 
in  marked  de^n^ee  the  kindness  and  humanity 
of  his  dis{X>sition,  and  the  tender  and  for- 
f^^■inlJ  spirit  that  so  eminently  distinguished 
him." 

In  the  afternoon  the  President  went  for 
his  usual  drive.  Only  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  with 
him.  Years  afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  related 
to  Isaac  .\rnold  what  she  remembered  of 
•Mr.  Lincoln's  words  that  day:  "  Mary,"  he 
said.  **  we  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  since 
we  came  to  A\"ashington ;  but  the  war  is  over, 
and  with  (Jod's  blessing  we  may  hope  for 
four  years  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  then 
we  will  go  back  to  Illinois,  and  jiass  the  rest 
of  our  lives  in  quiet.  We  have  laid  by  some 
money,  and  during  this  term  we  will  try  and 
save  up  more,  but  shall  not  have  en  ugh  to 
support  us.  We  will  go  back  to  Illinois, 
and  I  will  open  a  law  office  at  Springfield  or 
Chicago,  and  practice  law,  and  at  least  do 
enough  to  help  give  us  a  livelihood." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  wLen  he  re- 
turned from  his  drive,  and  as  he  left  his  car- 
riage he  saw  going  across  the  lawn  toward 
the  Treasury  a  group  of  friends,  among  them 
Ilichard  ( >glesby,  then  Governor  of  Illinois. 
'*  Come  back,  boys,  come  back,"  he  shouted. 
The  party  turned,  and  joined  the  President  on 
the  portico,  and  went  up  to  his  office  Mith 
him. 

How  long  we  remained  there  I  do  not  re- 
member," says  (Governor  Oglesby.  "Lin- 
coln got  to  reading  some  humorous  book ;  I 
think  it  was  by  '  John  Phcjenix  They  kept 
sending  for  him  to  come  to  dinner.  He 
promi.sed  each  time  to  go,  but  would  continue 
reading  the  book.  Finally  he  got  a  sort  of 
[•erempton.-  order  that  he  must  come  to  din- 
ner at  once.  It  was  explained  to  me  by  the 
old  man  at  the  door  that  they  were  going  to 
have  dinner  and  then  go  to  the  theater."  * 

A  theat^-r  party  had  been  made  up  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  for  that  evening  General  and  Mrs. 
<  Irant  U-ing  her  guests  to  shp  Laura  Keene, 
at  Kord's  Theater,  in  "  f)ur  American  Cous- 
in." .Mis.s  Keenf-  was  ending  her  season  in 
Washington  that  night  with  a  benefit.  The 
U)X  had  been  ord<-rer|  in  the  morning,  and 
unu.Hual  preparations  harl  been  made  to  re- 
ceive the  Presidential  party.  The  partition 
Uitween  the  two  ui>p«'r  proscenium  boxes  at 
the  left  of  the  stage  had  be«;n  removed,  com- 
fortable upholstered  chairs  had  been  put  in, 
and  the  front  of  the  box  had  been  drajjed 
with  flags.     The  manager,  of  course,  took 


care  to  announce  in  the  afternoon  paper 
that  the  ''  President  and  his  Lady  "  and  th( 
"  Hero  of  Appomattox  "  would  attend  Mis; 
Keene's  benefit  that  evening. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  house  was  filled  witl 
the  half-idle,  half-curious  crowd  of  a  holiday 
night.  Many  had  come  simply  to  see  Gen- 
eral Grant,  whose  face  was  then  unfamiliai 
in  Washington.  Others,  strolling  down  tlu 
street,  had  dropped  in  because  they  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do.  The  play  began  promjitlv, 
the  house  follow'ing  its  nonsensical  fun  witli. 
friendly  eyes  and  generous  applause,  one  eye 
on  the  President's  box. 

The  Presidential  party  was  late.  Indeed 
it  had  not  left  the  White  House  until  after 
eight  o'clock,  and  then  it  was  made  up  differ- 
ently from  w^hat  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  expected, 
for  in  the  afternoon  she  had  received  word 
that  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  decided  to 
go  North  that  night.  It  was  suggested  then 
that  the  party  be  given  ^i^,  out  the  fear  that 
the  public  would  be  disappointed  decided 
the  President  to  keep  the  engagement.  Two 
young  friends,  tne  daughter  of  Senator  Ira 
Harris  and  his  stepson,  Major  H.  R.  Rath- 
bone,  had  been  invited  to  take  the  place  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Grant. 

Schuyler  ('olfax  and  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  called  early  in  the  evening,  and 
the  President  had  talked  with  them  a  little 
while.  He  rose  finally  with  evident  regret 
to  go  to  his  carriage.  The  two  gentlemen 
accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  he  paused 
there  long  enough  to  WTite  on  a  card,  "  Ad- 
mit Mr,  Ashmun  and  friend  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock."  As  he  shook  hands 
with  them  he  said  to  Mr.  Colfax:  "  Colfax, 
don't  forget  to  tell  those  people  in  the  min- 
ing regions  what  I  told  you  this  morning." 
Then,  entering  the  carriage,  he  was  driven 
to  the  theater  on  Tenth  Street,  between  E 
andF. 

When  the  Presidential  party  finally  entered 
the  theater,  making  its  way  along  the  gallery 
behind  the  seats  of  the  dress  circle,  the  or- 
chestra broke  into  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and 
the  people,  rising  in  their  seats  and  waving 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  cheered  and  cheered, 
the  actors  on  the  stage  standing  silent  in  the 
meantime.  The  party  i)assed  through  the 
narrow  entrance  into  the  box,  and  the  several 
members  laid  aside  their  wrai)S,  and  bowing 
and  smiling  to  the  enthusiastic  crowd  below, 
seated  themselves,  Mr.  Lin(;oln  in  a  large 
arm-chair  at  the  left,  Mrs.  Lincoln  next  to 
him.  Miss  Harris  next,  and  to  the  extreme 
right,  a  little  behind  Miss  Harris,  Major 
Kathbone;  and  then  the  play  went  on. 
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MARY   TODD    LINCOLN,    WIFE   OF   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN. 
From  a  pliot<)^'r;ii)li  takun  by  Brady,  in  tlio  War  IK-partnient  Collection  of  Civil  War  I'hotographs. 


The  party  in  the  box  was  well  entertained, 
it  seemed,  especially  the  President,  who 
laughed  good-humoredly  at  the  jokes  and 
chatted  cheerfully  between  the  acts.  He 
moved  from  his  seat  but  once,  rising  then 
to  put  on  his  overcoat,  for  the  house  was 
chilly.     The  audience  was  well  entertained. 


too,  though  not  a  few  ke{)t  an  eye  on  the 
box  entrance,  still  expecting  (leneral  (Jrant. 
The  few  whose  eyes  sought  the  box  now  and 
then  noticed,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third 
act,  that  a  man  was  passing  behind  the 
seats  of  the  dress  circle  and  approaching  the 
entrance  to  the  box.     Those  who  did  not 
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know  him  noticed  that  he  was  strikingly 
handsome,  though  very  pale;  that  was  all. 
They  did  not  look  ag-ain.  It  was  not  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

One  man  did  watch  him.  He  knew  him, 
and  wanted  to  see  who  in  the  Presidential 
ktx  it  could  be  that  he  knew  well  enough  to 
call  on  in  the  middle  of  an  act.  If  any 
attendant  s;iw  him.  there  was  no  question  of 
his  movement*.    He  was  a  pri^^leged  person 


jAf^r    ^ 


y/'^ys-^o-y^ 


L/jy^^i^ 
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in  the  theater,  having  free  entrance  to  every 
comer.  He  had  been  there  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  he  had  passed  out  and  in  once  or 
twice  during  the  evening. 

Crowding  behind  some  loose  chairs  in  the 
aisle,  the  man  took  from  his  pocket  a  pack- 
age of  nsiting  cards,  and,  selecting  one,  gave 
it  to  the  messenger  at  the  door,  saying  he 
knew  the  President.  A  moment  later  he 
passwl  out  of  sight  through  the  door  leading 
into  the  pas.sage  behind  the  box.  He  closed 
the  d^K^r  l>ehind  him,  and  did  a  curious  thing 
for  a  visitor  to  a  theater  party.  He  picked 
up  a  piece  of  stout  plank  which  he  seemed 
to  know  just  where  to  find,  and  slipped  one 
end  into  a  hole  gouged  into  the  wall  close  to 
the  dr>or-casing.  The  j)lank  extended  across 
the  dof*r,  making  a  rough  but  effective  bolt. 
Turning  t/i  the  door  which  h-d  from  the 
passage  to  the  boxes,  he  may  have  peered 
throuj^h  a  tiny  hole  which  had  been  drilled 
through  the  panel.  If  he  did,  he  saw  a  quiet 
fiarty  intent  on  the  play,  the  President  just 
then  smiling  over  a  bit  of  homely  wit. 

f>I»ening  the  dfxjr  m  quietly  that  no  one 
heard  him,  the  man  entered  the  box.  Then 
if  any  eye  in  the  hous<;  could  but  have  looked, 
if  one  head  in  the  box  ha^l  been  turned,  it 

ould  have  been  seen  that  the  man  held  in 


his  right  hand  a  Derringer  revolver,  and  that 
he  raised  the  weapon  and  aimed  ib  steadily 
at  the  head  of  the  smiling  President. 

No  eye  saw  him,  but  a  second  later  and 
every  ear  heard  a  pistol  shot.     Those  in  the 
house  unfamiliar  with  the  play  thought  it  a 
part  of  the   performance,   and  waited  ex- 
pectant.    Those  familiar  with  "  Our  Ameri- 
can   Cousin,"    the    orchestra,    attendants, 
actors,  searched  in  amazement  to  see  from 
where    the    sound    came. 
Only  three  persons  in  all 
the  house  knew  just  where 
it  was — three  of  the  four 
in  the  box  knew  it   was 
there    by    their    side — a 
tragedy.     The  fourth  saw 
heard    nothing, 
ht    nothing.     His 
had  fallen  quietly  on 
his  breast,  his  arms  had 
■^  ^      relaxed  a  little,  the  smile 

was  still  on  his  lips. 

Then  from  the  box,  now 
filled  with  white  smoke, 
came  a  woman's  sharp 
cry,  and  there  was  a  sound 
of    a    struggle.      Major 

A.  Morton,  New  Haven.  Connecticut.  Rathbone,   at  the  SOUud  Of 

the  shot,  had  sprung  to 
his  feet  and  grappled  with  the  stranger,  who 
now  had  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  who 
struck  viciously  with  it  at  the  Major's  heart. 
He,  warding  the  blow  from  his  breast,  re- 
ceived it  in  his  upper  arm,  and  his  hold  re- 
laxed. The  stranger  sprang  to  the  balus- 
trade of  the  box  as  if  about  to  leap,  but 
Major  Rathbone  caught  at  his  garments. 
They  were  torn  from  his  grasp,  and  the  man 
vaulted  toward  the  stage,  a  light,  agile  leap, 
which  turned  to  a  plunge  as  the  silken  flag 
in  front  caught  at  a  stirrup  on  his  boot.    As 
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the  man  struck  the  floor  his  left  leg  bent 
and  a  bone  snapped,  but  instantly  he  was 
up ;  and  limping  to  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
a  long  strip  of  the  silken  banner  trailing  from 
his  stirrup,  he  turned  full  on  the  house,  which 
still  stared  straight  ahead,  searching  for  the 
meaning  of  the  mufl3ed  pistol  shot.  Brand- 
ishing his  dagger  and  shouting  so  many 
thought,  though  there  were  others  whose 
ears  were  so  frozen  with  amazement  that 
they  heard  nothing  — ' '  Sic  semper  tyrannis  !  ' ' 
he  turned  to  fly.  Not,  however,  before  more 
than  one  person  in  the  house  had  said  to  him- 
self, "  Why,  it  is  John  Wilkes  P,ooth !  "  Not 
before  others  had  realized  that  the  shot  was 
that  of  a  murderer,  that  the  woman's  cry  in 
the  box  came  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  that  the 
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lYesident  in  all  the  turmoil  alone  sat  calm, 
his  head  unmoved  on  his  breast.  As  these 
few  crrasped  the  awful  meaning  of  the  con- 
fused scene,  it  seemed  to  them  that  they 
could  not  rise  nor  cry  out.  They  stretched 
out  inarticulate  arms,  struggling  to  tear 
themselves  from  the  nightmare  which  held 
them.  When  strength  and  voice  did  return, 
they  plunged  over  the  seats,  forgetting  their 
comp^anions,  bruising  themselves,  and  clam- 
bered to  the  stage,  cry  ing  aloud  in  rage  and  de- 
spair. "Hang  him.  hang  him !  "  But  Booth, 
though  his  leg  was  broken,  was  too  quick. 
He  struck  with  his  dagger  at  one  who  caught 
him.  plunged  through  a  familiar  back  exit, 
and.  leaping  upon  a  horse  standing  ready  for 
him,  fled.  When  those  who  pursued  reached 
the  street,  they  heard  only  the  rapidly  re- 
ceding clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

But  while  a  few  in  the  house  pursued 
Broth,  others  had  thought  only  of  reaching 
the  box.  The  stage  was  now  full  of  actors 
in  their  paint  and  furbelows,  musicians  with 
their  instruments,  men  in  evening  dress,  offi- 
cers in  uniform  -a  motley,  wild-eyed  crowd 
which,  as  Miss  Harris  appeared  at  the  edge 
of  the  box  crying  out,  "  liring  water.  Has 
anv  one  stimulants  ?  "  demanded,  "  What  is 
it?     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  President  is  shot,"  was  her  reply. 

A  surgeon  was  helped  over  the  balustrade 
into  the  box.  The  star  of  the  evening, 
whose  triumph  this  was  to  have  been,  strove 
to  calm  the  distracted  throng ;  then  she,  too, 
sought  the  box.  Major  Rathbone,  who  first 
of  all  in  the  house  had  realized  that  a  foul 
crime  had  been  attempted,  had  turned  from 
his  un-successful  attempt  to  stop  the  murderer 
to  see  that  it  was  the  President  who  had  been 
shot.  He  had  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  pas- 
sage, where  men  were  already  beating  in  a 
furious  effort  to  gain  admission,  and  had 
found  it  barred,  it  w;us  an  instant  before 
he  could  pull  away  the  j)lank,  explain  the 
tragedy,  demand  surgeons,  and  press  back 
the  crowd. 

Thephysiciansaflmitted  lifted  the  silent  fig- 
ure, .still  .sitting  calmly  in  the  chair,  stretched 
it  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  tear  away  the 
clothing  U)  find  the  wound,  which  they  sup- 
f)0»ed  wa«  in  the  bre;i,st.  It  was  a  moment 
Jnjfore  it  wa.s  di.^covered  that  the  ball  had 
entere^l  the  h«-ad  back  of  the  left  ear  anrl 
was  imbedded  in  the  brain. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  one  desire  then : 
that  wa-H  to  get  the  woundr-d  man  from  the 
Hft-ne  of  the  munler.  Two  persons  lifted 
him,  and  the  stricken  party  passed  from  the 
box,  through  the  dress  circle,  down  the  stairs 


into  the  street,  the  blood  dripping  from  the 
wound  faster  and  faster  as  they  went.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  where  they  were  going, 
for  as  they  reached  the  street  there  was  a 
helpless  pause  and  an  appeal  from  the  bear- 
ers, ' '  Where  shall  we  take  him  ? ' '  Across 
the  street,  on  the  high  front  steps  of  a  plain, 
three-storied  brick  house,  stood  a  man,  who 
but  a  moment  before  had  left  the  theater, 
rather  bored  by  the  play.  He  had  seen,  as 
he  stood  there  idly  wondering  if  he  should 
go  in  to  bed  or  not,  a  violent  commotion  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  theater ;  had  seen  people 
rushing  out,  the  street  filling  up,  policemen 
and  soldiers  appearing.  He  did  not  know 
Avhat  it  all  meant.  Then  two  men  bearing 
a  body  came  from  the  theater,  behind  them 
a  woman  in  evening  gown,  flowers  in  her 
hair,  jewels  on  her  neck.  She  was  wringing 
her  hands  and  moaning.  The  man  on  the 
steps  heard  some  one  say,  ' '  The  President  is 
shot ; ' '  heard  the  bearers  of  the  body  asking, 
' '  Where  shall  we  take  him  ? ' '  and  quickly 
coming  forward,  he  said,  "  Bring  him  here 
into  my  room."  * 

And  so  the  President  was  carried  up  the 
high  steps,  through  a  narrow  hall,  and  laid, 
still  unconscious,  still  motionless,  on  the  bed 
of  a  poor,  little,  commonplace  room  of  a  com- 
monplace lodging-house,  where  surgeons  and 
physicians  gathered  about  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  rescue  him  from  death. 

While  the  surgeons  worked  the  news  was 
spreading  to  the  town.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  the  theater  rushed  forth  to  tell  it. 
Some  ran  wildly  down  the  streets,  exclaiming 
to  those  they  met,  ''  The  President  is  killed  1 
The  President  is  killed ! ' '  One  rushed  into 
a  ball-room,  and  told  it  to  the  dancers ;  an- 
other bursting  into  a  room  where  a  party  of 
eminent  public  men  were  playing  cards, 
cried,  *  *  Lincoln  is  shot ! ' '  Another,  run- 
ning into  the  auditorium  of  Grover's  Theater, 
cried,  "  President  Lincoln  has  been  shot  in 
his  private  box  at  Ford's  Theater."  Those 
who  heard  the  cry  thought  the  man  insane 
or  drunk,  but  a  moment  later  they  saw  the 
actors  in  a  combat  called  from  the  stage,  the 
manager  coming  forward.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  voice  agonized,  as  he  said,  **  Ladie;> 
and  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you 
that  the  announcement  made  from  the  front 
of  the  theater  just  now  is  true,  President 
Lincoln  has  been  shot."  One  ran  to  sum- 
mon Secretary  Stanton.     A  boy  picked  up  at 
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THE  CAPTURE   OF   JOHN   WILKES   BOOTH,   THE   ASSASSIN   OF   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN. 
Booth  was  tracked  from  WashingUm  to  a  farm  near  Bowling  Green,  Virginia,  where,  on  the  iiis;lil  of  April  25th,  eleven 
days  after  the  assassination,  \w  was  found  in  a  barn.    He  refused  to  surrender,  and  the  barn  was  set  on  tire.    While  it  wm 
burning  Booth  was  shot  by  one  of  the  pursuing  party.    He  die<i  three  hours  later. 
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the  door  of  the  house  where  the  President 
lay  was  sent  to  the  ^Vhite  House  for  Kobert 
Lincoln.  The  news  spread  by  the  very  force 
of  its  own  horror,  and  as  it  spread  it  met 
other  news  no  less  terrible.  At  the  same  hour 
that  Booth  had  sent  the  ball  into  the  Presi- 
dent's brain,  a  man  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  house  of  Secretary  Seward,  then  lyino; 
in  beil  with  a  broken  arm,  and  had  stabbed 
both  the  Secretary  and  his  son  F'rederick  so 
seriously  that  it  was  feared  they  would  die. 
In  his  entrance  and  exit  he  had  wounded 
three  other  members  of  the  household.  Like 
Booth,  he  had  escaped.  Horror  bred  rumor, 
and  Secretary  Stanton,  too,  was  reported 
wounded,  while  later  it  was  said  that  Grant  had 
been  killed  on  his  way  North.  Dread  seized 
the  town.  '*  Rumors  are  so  thick,"  wrote 
the  editor  of  the  "  National  Intelligencer" 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "  the  excite- 
ment of  this  hour  is  so  intense,  that  we  rely 
entirely  upon  our  reporters  to  advise  the  pub- 
lic of  the  details  and  result  of  this  night  of 
horrors.  Endently  conspirators  are  among 
us.  To  what  extent  does  the  conspiracy  ex- 
ist ?  This  is  a  terrible  question.  When  a 
spirit  so  horrible  as  this  is  abroad,  what  man 
is  safe  ?  We  can  only  advise  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  the  most  prompt  measures  by 
the  authorities.  We  can  only  pray  God  to 
shield  us.  His  unworthy  people,  from  further 
calamities  like  these." 

The  ci\il  and  military  authorities  prepared 
for  attack  from  within  and  without.  Mar- 
tial law  was  at  once  e.stablished.  The  long 
roll  was  beaten;  every  exit  from  the  city 
wa.s  guarded ;  out-going  trains  were  stopped ; 
mounted  police  and  cavalry  clattered  up  and 
down  the  street ;  the  forts  were  ordered  on 
the  alert;  guns  were  manned. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  gathered  in  the 
hou.se  on  Tenth  Street,  where  the  President 
lay,  hi.s  family  physician  and  intimate  friends, 
a.s  well  a.s  many  prominent  officials.  Before 
they  reached  him  it  was  known  there  was 
no  hofie,  that  the  wound  was  fatal.  They 
groufied  themselves  about  the  bedside  or  in 
the  adjoining  rooms,  trying  to  comfort  the 
weeping  wife,  or  listening  awe-struck  to  the 
Hteady  moaning  an'l  labored  breathing  of  the 
uncon.Hciou.s  man,  which  at  times  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house.  Stanton  alone 
ncf^med  able  tt)  act  methodically.  No  man 
felt  the  tragedy  more  than  the  great  War 
S«;cretary,  for  no  one  in  the  cabinet  was  by 
gTf:atneH.s  of  heart  and  inUdleot  so  well  able 
t^>  comprehend  the  worth  of  the  dying  Presi- 
dent; but  no  man  in  that  distracted  night 


acted  with  greater  energy  or  calm.  Sum- 
moning the  Assistant  Secretary,  C.  A.  Dana, 
and  a  stenographer,  he  began  dictating 
orders  to  the  authorities  on  all  sides,  noti- 
fying them  of  the  tragedy,  directing  them 
what  precautions  to  take,  what  persons  to 
arrest.  Grant,  now  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, he  directed  should  be  warned  to 
keep  close  watch  on  all  persons  who  came 
close  to  him  in  the  cars  and  to  see  that  an 
engine  be  sent  in  front  of  his  train.  He  sent 
out,  too,  an  official  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion. To-day  the  best  brief  account  of  the 
night's  awful  work  remains  the  one  which 
Secretary  Stanton  dictated  within  sound  of 
the  moaning  of  the  dying  President. 

And  so  the  hours  passed  without  percepti- 
ble change  in  the  President's  condition,  and 
with  only  slight  shifting  of  the  scene  around 
him.  The  testimony  of  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  murder  began  to  be  taken  in  an 
adjoining  room.  Occasionally  the  figures  at 
the  bedside  changed.  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  in 
at  intervals,  sobbing  out  her  grief,  and  then 
was  led  away.  This  man  went,  another  took 
his  place.  It  was  not  until  daylight  that 
there  came  a  perceptible  change.  Then  the 
breathing  grew  quieter,  the  face  became 
more  calm.  The  doctors  at  Lincoln's  side 
knew  that  dissolution  was  near.  Their  bul- 
letin of  six  o'clock  read,  "  Pulse  failing;" 
that  of  half-past  six,  "  Still  failing;"  that 
of  seven,  "  S3miptoms  of  immediate  dissolu- 
tion," and  then  at  twenty-two  minutes  past 
seven,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  Robert, 
Secretaries  Stanton,  Welles,  and  Usher, 
Attorney-General  Speed,  Senator  Sumner, 
Private  Secretary  Hay,  Dr.  Gurley,  his 
pastor,  and  several  physicians  and  friends, 
Abraham  Lincoln  died.  There  was  a  prayer, 
and  then  the  solemn  voice  of  Stanton  broke 
the  stillness,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

Two  hours  later  the  body  of  the  President, 
wrapped  in  an  American  flag,  was  borne  from 
the  house  in  Tenth  Street,  and  carried  through 
the  hushed  streets,  where  already  thousands 
of  flags  were  at  half-mast  and  the  gay  bunt- 
ings and  garlands  had  been  replaced  by  black 
draperies,  and  where  the  men  who  for  days 
had  been  cheering  in  excess  of  joy  and  re- 
lief now  stood  with  uncovered  heads  and  wet 
eyes.  They  carried  him  to  an  upper  room  in 
the  private  apartments  of  the  White  Housc^ 
and  there  he  lay  until  three  days  later  a  heart- 
broken jjeople  claimed  their  right  to  look  for 
a  last  time  on  his  face. 


SOME    RECOLLECTIONS   OF   JOHN    WILKES    JiOOTJl, 

P.Y  Clara  ^Sfoiuiis. 


iN  glancing  back  over  two 
crowded  and  busy  seasons, 
one  figure  stands  out  with 
clearness  and  beauty.  In  his 
case  only  (so  far  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  goes),  there 
was  nothing  derogatory  to 
dignity  or  to  manhood  in  be- 
ing called  beautiful,  for  he 
was  that  bud  of  splendid 
promise  blasted  to  the  core, 
before  its  full  triumphant  blooming — known 
to  the  world  as  a  madman  and  an  assassin, 
but  to  the  profession  as  "  that  unhappy  boy  " 
—John  Wilkes  Booth. 

He  was  so  young,  so  bright,  so  gay — so 
kind.  I  could  not  have  known  him  well  ;  of 
course,  too — there  are  two  or  three  different 
people  in  every  man's  skin  ;  yet  when  we  re- 
member that  stars  are  not  generally  in  the 
habit  of  showing  their  brightest,  their  best 
side  to  the  company  at  rehearsal,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  both  respect  and  liking  for  the 
one  who  does. 

There  are  not  many  men  who  can  receive 
a  gash  over  the  eye  in  a  scene  at  night,  with- 
out at  least  a  momentary  outburst  of  temper  ; 
but  when  the  combat  between  Richard  and 
Richmond  was  being  rehearsed,  Mr.  Booth 
had  again  and  again  urged  Mr.  McCollom 
(that  six-foot  tall  and  handsome  leading-man, 
who  entrusted  me  with  the  care  of  his  watch 
during  such  encounters)  to  come  on  hard  ! 
to  come  on  hot  !  hot,  old  fellow  !  harder — 
faster  !  He'd  take  the  chance  of  a  blow — if 
only  they  could  make  a  hot  fight  of  it ! 

And  Mr.  McCollom,  who  was  a  cold  man,  at 
night  became  nervous  in  his  effort  to  act  like 
a  fiery  one — he  forgot  he  had  struck  the  full 
number  of  head  blows,  and  when  Booth  was 
pantingly  expecting  a  thrust,  McC'oUom, 
wielding  his  sword  with  both  hands,  brought 
it  down  with  awful  force  fair  across  Booth's 
forehead  ;  a  cry  of  horror  rose,  for  in  one 
moment  his  face  was  masked  in  blood,  one 
eyebrow  was  cleanly  cut  through — there 
came  simultaneously  one  deep  groan  from 
Richard  and  the  exclamation  :  "  Oh.  good 
God  !  good  God  !"  from  Richmond,  who  stood 
shaking  like  a  leaf  and  staring  at  his  work. 
Then  Booth,  flinging  the  blood  from  his  eyes 


with  his  left  hand,  said  as  genially  as  man 
could  speak  :  "  That's  all  right,  old  man  ! 
never  mind  me—  only  come  on  hard,  for  (]od's 
sake,  and  save  the  fight ! " 

Which  he  resumed  at  once,  and  though  he 
was  perceptibly  weakened,  it  required  the 
sharp  order  of  Mr.  EUsler,  to  "ring  the  first 
curtain  bell,"  to  force  him  to  bring  the  fight 
to  a  close,  a  single  blow  shorter  than  usual. 
Then  there  was  a  running  to  and  fro,  with 
ice  and  vinegar-paper  and  raw  steak  and  raw 
oysters.  When  the  doctor  had  placed  a  few 
stitches  where  they  were  most  required,  he 
laughingly  declared  there  was  provision 
enough  in  the  room  to  start  a  restaurant. 
Mr.  McCollom  came  to  try  to  apologize — to 
explain,  but  P)Ooth  would  have  none  of  it ;  he 
held  out  his  hand,  crying  :  "  Why,  old  fellow, 
you  look  as  if  you  had  lost  the  blood.  Don't 
worry — now  if  my  eye  had  gone,  that  would 
have  been  bad  ! "  and  so  with  light  words  he 
tried  to  set  the  unfortunate  man  at  ease,  and 
though  he  must  have  suffered  much  mortifica- 
tion as  well  as  pain  from  the  eye — that  in 
spite  of  all  endeavors  would  blacken — he 
never  made  a  sign. 

He  was,  like  his  great  elder  brother,  rather 
lacking  in  height,  but  his  head  and  throat, 
and  the  manner  of  their  rising  from  his  shoul- 
ders, were  truly  beautiful.  His  coloring  was 
unusual — the  ivory  pallor  of  his  skin,  the  inky 
blackness  of  his  densely  thick  hair,  the  heavy 
lids  of  his  glowing  eyes  were  all  Oriental, 
and  they  gave  a  touch  of  mystery  to  his  face 
when  it  fell  into  gravity-  but  there  was 
generally  a  flash  of  white  teeth  behind  his 
silky  moustache,  and  a  laugh  in  his  eyes. 

One  thing  I  shall  never  cease  to  admire 
him  for.  When  a  man  has  placed  a  clean 
and  honest  name  in  his  wife's  care  for  life, 
about  the  most  stupidly  wicked  use  she  can 
make  of  it  is  as  a  signature  to  a  burst  of 
amatory  flattery  addressed  to  an  unknown 
actor — who  will  despise  her  for  her  trouble. 
Some  women  may  shrivel  as  though  attacked 
with  "peach-leaf  curl,"  when  they  hear  how 
these  silly  letters  are  sometimes  ])assed  about 
and  laughed  at.  "  No  gentleman  would  so 
betray  a  confidence  ! "  Of  course  not ;  but 
once,  when  I  made  that  remark  to  an  actor, 
who  was  then  flaunting  the  f  ood.his  vanity  fed 
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upon,  he  roughly  answered  :  "  And  no  lady 
would  so  address  an  unknown  man— she 
c;ist  awav  her  right  to  respectful  consid- 
eration when  she  thrust  that  letter  in  the 
box."  That  was  brutal  ;  but  there  are  those 
who  think  like  him  this  very  day,  and  oh, 
foolish   tamperers  with  tire     who  act  like 

him! 

Now  it  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say 
the  sex  was  in  love  with  John  Booth— the 
name  Wilkes  being  apparently  unknown  to 
his  familv  and  close  friends.  At  depot  res- 
taurants" those  tiercely  unwilling  maiden 
shimmers  of  the  plates  and  shooters  of  coffee 
cups  made  to  him  swift  and  gentle  offerings 
of  hot  steaks,  hot  biscuits,  hot  coffee- 
crowding  about  him  like  doves  about  a  grain 
bjisket,  leaving  other  travelers  to  wait  upon 
themselves  or  go  without  refreshment.  At 
the  hotels  maids  had  been  known  to  enter 
his  room  and  tear  asunder  the  already  made- 
up  bed,  that  the  "turn-over"  might  be 
broader  by  a  thread  or  two,  and  both  pil- 
lows slant  at  the  perfectly  correct  angle. 
At  the  theater — good  heaven!  as  the  sun- 
flowers turn  upon  their  stalks  to  follow  the 
beloved  sun,  so,  old  or  young— our  faces 
smiling— turned  to  him.  Yes,  old  or  young; 
for  the  little  daughter  of  the  manager,  who 
plaved  but  the  Duke  of  York  in  "  Richard 
III,'"  came  to  the  theater  each  day,  each 
night  of  the  engagement,  arrayed  in  her 
l>est  gowns,  and  turned  on  him  fervid  eyes 
that  might  well  have  served  for  Juliet. 
The  manager's  wife,  whose  sternly  aggres- 
sive virtue  no  one  could  doubt  or  question, 
with  aid  of  art  waved  and  fluffed  her  hair, 
and  softened  thus  her  too  hard  line  of  brow, 
and  let  her  keen  black  eyes  fill  with  friendly 
.sparkles  for  us  all— yet,  'twas  because  of 
him.  -And  when  the  old  woman  made  to 
threaten  him  with  her  finger,  and  he  caught 
her  lifte<l  hand  and,  uncovering  his  bonnie 
head,  stooped  and  kissed  it  then  came  the 
wanton  blood  up  in  her  cheek,  as  she  had 
y>een  a  girl  again. 

Hi.s  letters  then  from  flirtatious  women, 
and  ala.Hl  girls,  you  may  well  believe  were 
legion  ;  a  cloutl  used  to  gather  upon  his  face 
at  .sight  of  thf^m.  I  have,  of  course,  no  faint- 
est i<lea  that  h*-  lived  the  godly,  righteous, 
and  HfAn-T  life  that  is  enjoined  upon  us  all, 
hut  I  do  n'mt-mlxT  with  rcspfct  that  this 
idolize<l  man,  wh»-n  th»'  h-tters  were  many 
and  rf-hf-arsal  alr^-ady  on,  would  carefully 
cut  off  every  signature  and  utterly  destroy 
them,  then  pile  the  unread  letters  up  and 
I  don't  know  what  their  final  end  was,  but 
he  remarkwl  with  knit  brows  as  he  caught 


me  watching  him  at  his  work  one  morning: 
"They."  pointing  to  the  pile  of  mutilated 
letters,  "they  are  harmless  now,  little  one 
— their  sting  lies  in  the  tail!"  and  when  a 
certain  free-and-easy  actor  laughingly  picked 
up  a  very  elegantly  written  note,  and  said: 
"I  can  read  it,  can't  I,  now  the  signature  is 
gone?  "  he  answered,  shortly:  "  The  woman's 
folly  is  no  excuse  for  our  knavery — lay  the 
letter  down,  please!" 

I  played  the  "Player-Queen"  to  my  great 
joy,  and  in  the  "  i\Iarble  Heart "  I  was  one  of 
the  group  of  three  statues  in  the  first  act. 
We  were  supposed  to  represent  Lais,  As- 
pasia,  and  Phryne,  and  when  we  read  the 
cast  I  glanced  at  the  other  girls  (we  were 
not  strikingly  handsome)  and  remarked, 
gravely:  "  Well,  it's  a  comfort  to  know  that 
we  look  so  like  the  three  beautiful  Gre- 
cians." 

A  laugh  at  our  backs  brought  us  around 
suddenly  to  face  Mr.  Booth,  who  said  to  me : 
"You  satirical  little  wretch,  how  do  you 
come  to  know  these  Grecian  ladies?  Per- 
haps you  have  the  advantage  of  them  in 
being  all  beautiful  within?" 

"  I  wish  it  would  strike  outward  then,"  I 
answered.  "You  know  it's  always  best  to 
have  things  come  to  the  surface!" 

"  I  know  some  very  precious  things  are 
hidden  from  common  sight;  and  I  know, 
too,  you  caught  my  meaning  in  the  first 
place.     Good  night!"  and  he  left  us. 

We  had  been  told  to  descend  to  the  stage 
at  night  with  our  white  robes  hanging  free 
and  straight,  that  Mr.  Booth  himself  might 
drape  them  as  we  stood  upon  the  pedestal. 
It  really  is  a  charming  picture— that  of  the 
statues  in  the  first  act.  Against  a  backing  of 
black  velvet  the  three  white  figures,  care- 
fully posed,  strongly  lighted,  stand  out  so 
marble-like  that  when  they  slowly  turn  their 
faces  and  point  to  their  chosen  master,  the 
effect  is  uncanny  enough  to  chill  the 
looker-on. 

Well,  with  white  wigs,  white  tights,  and 
white  robes,  and  half  strangled  with  the  pow- 
der we  had  inhaled  in  our  efforts  to  make 
our  lij)s  stay  white,  we  cautiously  descended 
the  stairs  we  dared  not  talk,  we  dared  not 
blink  our  eyes,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
coat  of  powder— we  were  lifted  to  the  ped- 
estal and  took  our  places  as  we  expected  to 
stand.  Then  Mr.  P>ooth  came  such  a  pic- 
ture in  his  ( Ireek  garments  as  made  even  the 
men  exclaim  at  him  and  began  to  i)Ose  us. 
It  happened  one  of  us  had  very  good  limbs, 
one  medium  good,  and  the  third  had,  appar- 
ently, walked   on  broom-sticks.     When  Mr. 
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Booth  slightly  raised  the  drapery  of  No.  8 
his  features  gave  a  twist  a^  though  he  had 
suddenly  tasted  lemon-juice,  but  quick  as  a 
flash  he  said:  "I  believe  I'll  advance  you  to 
the  center  for  the  stately  and  wise  Aspasia." 
— the  central  tigure  wore  her  draperies 
hanging  straight  to  her  feet,  hence  the  "ad- 
vance" and  consequent  concealment  of  the 
unlovely  limbs.  It  was  quickly  and  kindly 
done,  for  the  girl  was  not  only  spared  mor- 
tification, but  in  the  word  "advance"  she 
saw  a  compliment  and  was  happy  accord- 
ingly. Then  my  turn  came.  My  arms  were 
placed  about  Aspasia,  my  head  bent  and 
turned  and  twisted — my  right  hand  curved 
upon  my  breast  so  that  the  forefinger  touched 
my  chin — 1  felt  I  was  a  personified  simper; 
but  I  was  silent  and  patient,  until  the  ar- 
rangement of  my  draperies  began — then  I 
squirmed  anxiously. 

"Take  care^take  care!"  he  cautioned. 
"  You  will  sway  the  others  if  you  move  ! " 
But  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  my  marble  make- 
up I  faintly  groaned:  "  Oh  dear  !  must  it  be 
like  that?" 

Regardless  of  the  pins  in  the  comer  of  his 
mouth  he  burst  into  laughter,  and,  taking  a 
photograph  from  the  bosom  of  his  Greek 
shirt,  he  said:  "I  expected  a  protest  from 
you.  Miss,  so  I  came  prepared — don't  move 
your  head,  but  just  look  at  this." 

He  held  the  picture  of  a  group  of  stat- 
uary up  to  me.  *'  This  is  you  on  the  right. 
It's  not  so  dreadful;  now,  is  it?"  And  I 
cautiou.sly  murmured:  "That  if  I  wasn't  any 
worse  than  that  I  wouldn't  mind." 

And  so  we  were  all  satisfied,  and  our  statue 
scene  wa.s  very  successful.  Next  morning 
I  .saw  Mr.  Booth  come  running  out  of  the 
theater  on  his  way  to  the  telegraph  office  at 
the  comer,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
walk,  staring  about  him,  stood  a  child — a 
small  roamer  of  the  stony  streets,  who  had 
e\*identiy  got  far  enough  beyond  his  native 
ward  to  arouse  misgivings  as  to  his  personal 
.safety,  and  at  the  very  moment  he  sto[)ped 
to  consi'ler  matters  .Mr.  Booth  dashed  out  of 
the  stage-door  and  added  to  his  bewilder- 
ment by  capsizing  him  com|iletely. 

"Oh,  good  lord  I  I'.aby,  are  you  hurt?" 
exclaim*;*]  .Mr.  I'.ooth,  pausing  instantly  to 
pick  up  the  dirty,  tousled  small  heap  anrl 
Htand  it  on  its  bandy  legs  again. 

*'  Don't  cry.  littb-  chaj. ! "  And  the  afore- 
said little  chap  not  only  ceased  to  cry,  but 
gave  him  a  damp  and  grimy  smile,  at  which 
the  actor  bent  towards  him  quickly,  but 
paus*-<l,  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  first 
carefully  wiping  the  dirty  little  nose   and 


mouth,  stooped  and  kissed  him  heartily,  put 
some  change  in  each  freckled  paw,  and  con- 
tinued his  run  to  the  telegraph  office. 

He  knew  of  no  witness  to  the  act.  To  kiss 
a  pretty,  clean  child  under  the  approving  eyes 
of  mamma  might  mean  nothing  but  polite- 
ness, but  surely  it  required  the  prompting  of 
a  warm  and  tender  heart  to  make  a  young 
and  thoughtless  man  feel  for  and  caress 
such  a  dirty,  forlorn  bit  of  babyhood  as 
that. 

Of  his  work  I  suppose  I  was  too  young  and 
too  ignorant  to  judge  correctly,  but  I  re- 
member well  hearing  the  older  mem.bers  of 
the  company  express  their  opinions.  Mr. 
Ellsler,  who  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  elder  Booth,  was  delighted  with  the 
promise  of  his  work.  He  greatly  admired 
Edwin's  intellectual  power,  his  artistic  care; 
but  "John,"  he  cried,  "has  more  of  the  old 
man's  power  in  one  performance  than  Edwin 
can  show  in  a  year.  He  has  the  fire,  the 
dash,  the  touch  of  strangeness.  He  often 
produces  unstudied  effects  at  night.  I  ques- 
tion him  :  'Did  you  rehearse  that  business 
to-day,  John?'  He  answers:  'No;  I  didn't 
rehearse  it,  it  just  came  to  me  in  the  scene 
and  I  couldn't  help  doing  it,  but  it  went  all 
right,  didn't  it?'  Full  of  impulse  just  now, 
like  a  colt,  his  heels  are  in  the  air  nearly  as 
often  as  his  head,  but  wait  a  year  or  tw^o  till 
he  gets  used  to  the  harness  and  quiets  dowm 
a  bit,  and  you  will  see  as  great  an  actor  as 
America  can  produce!" 

And  by  the  way,  speaking  of  Mr.  Ellsler 
and  the  elder  Booth,  I  am  reminded  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.  It  is  written  in  a 
rather  cramped  hand  that  carries  the  ad- 
dress and  the  marks  of  the  red  wafers,  as 
that  w^as  before  the  appearance  of  envelopes, 
and  it  informs  Mr.  Ellsler  that  he,  "Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  will  play  a  star  engagement 
of  one  week" — for  the  sum  of  how  many 
dollars?  If  it  were  not  unguessable  I  should 
insist  upon  your  guessing,  but  that  w^ould 
not  be  fair,  so  here  it  is:  "for  the  sum  of 
$800  ; "  and  wants  to  know,  "How  many  and 
what  plays  he  is  desired  to  do  that  he  may 
select  his  wardrobe." 

Think  of  it -the  mighty  father  of  our 
Edwin  asking  but  $800  for  a  week  of  such 
acting  as  he  could  do,  which,  if  this  bright, 
light-hearted  boy  was  so  much  like  him, 
must  have  been  brilliant  indeed. 

One  morning,  going  on  the  stage  where 
a  group  were  talking  w^th  John  Wilkes,  I 
heard  him  say:  "No;  oh,  no!  There's  but 
one  Hamlet  to  my  mind— that's  my  brother 
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Edwin.     You  see,  between  ourselves,  he  is 

Hamlet-  -melancholy  and  all!" 

That  was  an  awi'ul  time,  when  the  dread 
news  came  to  us.  We  were  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
We  had  been  horrified  by  the  great  crime  at 
Washington.  My  room-mate  and  I  had,  from 
our  small  earnings,  bought  some  black  cotton 
at  a  tripled  price,  as  all  the  black  material 
in  the  city  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  ;  and  as  we  tacked  it  about  our  one 
window,  a  man  passing  told  us  the  assassin 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  was  the 
actor  Booth.  Hattie  laughed  so  she  nearly 
swallowed  the  tack  that,  girl-like,  she  held 
between  her  lips,  and  I,  after  a  laugh,  told 
him  it  was  a  poor  subject  for  a  jest,  and  we 
went  in.  There  was  no  store  in  Columbus 
then  where  play-books  were  sold,  and  as  Mr. 
Ellsler  had  a  very  large  and  complete  stage 
library,  he  frequently  lent  his  books  to  us, 
and  we  would  hurriedly  copy  out  our  lines 
and  return  the  book  for  his  own  use,  ( )n 
that  occasion  he  was  going  to  study  his  part 
first  and  then  leave  the  play  with  us  as  he 
passed,  going  home.  We  heard  his  knock. 
I  was  busy  pressing  a  bit  of  stage  finery. 
Hattie  opened  the  door,  and  then  I  heard  her 
exclaiming:  "Why— w^hy— what!"  I  turned 
quickly.  Mr.  Ellsler  was  coming  slowdy  into 
the  room.  He  is  a  very  dark  man,  but  he 
was  perfectly  livid  then — his  lips  even  were 
blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  his  cheeks. 
His  eyes  were  dreadful,  they  were  so  glassy 
and  seemed  so  unseeing.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  children,  and  all  I  could  think  of  as  likely 
to  bring  such  a  look  upon  his  face  was  dis- 
aster to  one  of  them,  and  I  cried,  as  I  drew 
a  chair  to  him  :  "  What  is  it?  Oh,  what  has 
happened  to  them?" 

He  sank  down— he  wiped  his  brow— he 
looked  almost  stupidly  at  me ;  then,  very 
faintly,  he  said  :  "  You— haven't— heard— 
anything  ?  " 

Like  a  flash  Hattie's  eyes  and  mine  met. 
We  thought  of  the  supposed  ill-timed  jest  of 
the  stranger.  J\ly  lips  moved  wordlessly. 
Hattie  stammered  :  "  A  man  —  he  —  lied 
though— said  that  Wi-lkes  Boo-th  -  but  he 
did  lie — didn't  he  ?"  and  in  the  same  faint 
voice  Mr.  Ellsler  answered  slowly:  "No — 
no  !  he  did  not  lie — it's  true  ! " 

Down  fell  our  heads,  and  the  waves  of 
shame  and  sorrow  seemed  fairly  to  over- 
whelm us  ;  and  while  our  sobs  filled  the  little 
room,  Mr.  Ellsler  rose  and  laid  two  play- 
books  on  the  table.  Then,  while  standing 
there,  staring  into  space,  I  heard  his  far, 
faint  voice  saying  :  "  So  great— so  good  a 


man  destroyed,  and  by  the  hand  of  that 
unhappy  boy  I  my  Cod!  my  Cod!"  He 
wiped  his  brow  again  and  slowly  left  the 
house,  ai)parently  unconscious  of  our  pres- 
ence. 

When  we  resumed  our  work — the  theater 
had  closed  because  of  the  national  calamity — 
many  a  painted  cheek  showed  runnels  made 
by  bitter  tears,  and  one  old  actress,  with 
quivering  lips,  exclaimed:  "One  woe  doth 
tread  upon  another's  heels,  so  fast  they  fol- 
low ! "  but  with  no  thought  of  quoting,  and 
Cod  knows,  the  words  expressed  the  situa- 
tion })erfectly. 

Mrs.  Ellsler,  whom  I  never  saw  shed  a  tear 
for  any  sickness,  sorrow,  or  trouble  of  her 
own,  shed  tears  for  the  mad  boy,  who  had 
suddenly  become  the  assassin  of  (iod's  anoint- 
ed— the  great,  the  blameless  Lincoln. 

We  crept  about,  quietly.  Every  one  winced 
at  the  sound  of  the  overture.  It  was  as  if 
one  dead  lay  within  the  walls — one  who 
belonged  to  us. 

When  the  rumors  about  Booth  being  the 
murderer  })roved  to  be  authentic,  the  police 
feared  a  possible  outbreak  of  mob  feeling, 
and  a  demonstration  against  the  theater 
building,  or  against  the  actors  individually  ; 
but  we  had  been  a  decent,  law-abiding,  well- 
behaved  people — liked  and  respected — so  we 
were  not  made  to  suffer  for  the  awful  act  of 
one  of  our  number.  Still,  when  the  mass- 
meeting  was  held  in  front  of  the  Cajdtol, 
there  was  much  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Ellsler  urged  all  the  company  to  keep 
away  from  it,  lest  their  presence  might 
arouse  some  ill-feeling.  The  crowd  was  im- 
mense, the  sun  had  gloomed  over,  and  the 
Capitol  building,  draped  in  black,  loomed  up 
with  stern  severity  and  that  massive  dignity 
only  attained  by  heavily  colunmed  buildings. 
The  people  surged  like  waves  about  the 
speakers'  stand,  and  the  ])olicemen  glanced 
anxiously  toward  the  not  far  away  new  the- 
ater, and  prayed  that  some  bombastic,  re- 
vengeful ruffian  might  not  crop  up  from  this 
mixed  crowd  of  excited  humanity  to  stir 
them  to  violence. 

Three  speakers,  however,  in  their  addresses 
had  confined  themselves  to  eulogizing  the 
great  Dead.  In  life  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
abused  by  many  in  death  he  was  worshiped 
by  all  ;  and  these  speakers  found  their  words 
of  love  and  sorrow  eagerly  listened  to,  and 
made  no  harsh  allusions  to  the  profession 
from  which  the  assassin  sprang.  And  then 
an  unknown  man  clambered  up  from  the 
crowd  to  the  portico  platform  and  began  to 
speak,  without  asking  any  one's  permission. 
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HOME. 


He  had  a  far-reaching  voice— he  had  fire  and 

"go."  ^      ...        J 

'•  Here's  the  fellow  to  look  out  for  .  said 
the  policemen  ;  and,  sure  enough,  suddenly 
the  dread  word  "theater"  was  tossed  into 
the  :ur.  and  everv  one  wiis  still  in  a  moment, 
waiting  for  -what  ?  1  don't  know  what 
thev  hopeil  for  — 1  do  know  what  many 
feared  :  but  this  is  what  he  said  :  Yes, 
look  over  at  our  theater  and  think  of  the 
little  boJv  of  men  anil  women  there,  who  are 
to-dav  sore-hearted  and  cast  down  ;  who  feel 
that  thev  are  looked  at  askant,  because  one 
of  their 'number  h:us  committed  that  hideous 
crime  !  Think  of  what  they  have  to  bear  of 
shame  and  horror,  and  spare  for  them,  too, 
a  little  pity  I " 

He  paused.  It  had  been  a  bold  thing  to  do— 
to  appeal  for  consideration  for  actors  at 
su.-h  a  time.  The  crowd  swayed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  and  fro.  a  curious  growling  came 
from  it,  and  then  all  heads  turned  toward 
th?  theater.  .\  faint  cheer  was  given,  and 
afterwards  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion 
male  to  us  -and  verily  we  were  grateful. 

That  the  homely,  tender-hearted  "  Father 
Abraham"  -rare  combination  of  courage, 
justice,  and  humanity— died  at  an  actor's 
hind,  will  be  a  grief,  a  horror,  and  a  shame 
to  the  profe.ssion  forever  ;  yet  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  "the 
Ir'ader  of  a  band  of  bloody  conspirators"! 

Who   shall   draw   a   line   and   say  :  here 


genius  ends  and  madness  begins?  There  wa.^ 
that  touch  of — strangeness.  In  Edwin  it  wa^ 
a  profound  melancholy  ;  in  John  it  was  ai; 
exaggeration  of  spirit — almost  a  wildness 
There  was  the  natural  vanity  of  the  actor, 
too.  who  craves  a  dramatic  situation  in  real 
life.  There  was  his  passionate  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  South— why,  he  was  "  easier  to 
be  piayed  on  than  a  pipe." 

Undoubtedly  he  conspired  to  kidnap  the 
President-  that  would  appeal  to  him  ;  but 
after  that  I  truly  believe  he  was  a  tool— cer- 
tainly he  was  no  leader.  Those  who  led  him 
knew  his  courage,  his  belief  in  Fate,  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends ;  and,  because  they  knev 
these  things,  he  drew  the  lot,  as  it  was  meani 
he  should  from  the  first.  Then,  half  mad,  ht 
accepted  the  part  Fate  cast  him  for— com- 
mitted the  monstrous  crime,  and  paid  th( 
awful  price.     And  since 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform," 

we  venture  to  pray  for  His  mercy  upon  th( 
guilty  soul  who  may  have  repented  and  con 
fessed  his  manifold  sins  and  offences  durinj 
those  awful  hours  of  suffering  before  th 
end  came. 

And  "  God  shutteth  not  up  His  mercies  f  oi 
ever  in  displeasure  ! "  We  can  only  shive 
and  turn  our  thoughts  away  from  the  brigh 
light  that  went  out  in  such  utter  darkness 
Poor,  guilty,  unhappy  John  Wilkes  Booth  ! 


HOME. 


By  Paul  Kester. 


I  WANT  to  go  home 

To  the  dull  old  town 

With  the  shaded  streets 

And  the  open  square 

And  the  hill 

And  the  flats 

And  the  house  I  love 

And  the  paths  I  know — 

I  want  to  go  home. 

If  I  can't  go  back 

To  the  happy  days, 

Yet  I  can  live 

Where  their  shadows  lie, 

I'nder  the  trees 

And  over  the  grass — 

I  want  to  be  there 

Where  the  joy  was  once. 

Oh,  I  want  to  go  home, 

I  want  to  go  home. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Halluck  Foute 


EngravcJ  by  (.".  J.   A.  State. 
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THE    CAPTrRl-.    OP 


ATH.    AND    BURIAL 
BOOTH. 


OF   J.    WH.KES 


liv  Ray  Stannakd  Baker. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  PURSUl  r  AND  CAPTURE,  AND  DEATH  AND  BURIAL 
OF  THE  ASS.-VSSIN  OF  LINCOLN,  NOW  FIRST  TOLD  FROM  THE  PERSONAL 
REMINL^CFNCES  OF  COLONEL  L.  C.  BAKER  AND  LIEUTENANT  L.  B. 
BAKER,  WHO    DIRECTED    THE    PURSUIT   AND    DISPOSED    OF    BOOTH'S    BODY. 

[The  final  capture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  murderer  of  President  Lincoln,  has 
been  generally  credited  to  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Doherty  and  a  squad  of  cavalry  under  his 
command.  Morse,  in  his  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  says:  "  Late  on  April  25,  a  squad  of 
cavalrv  traced  Booth  to  a  barn  in  Virginia,"  etc.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  history, 
sav:  ''On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  a  party  under  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Doherty 
arrested,  in  his  bed  at  Bowling  Green,  ^Villiam  Jett,  one  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
mentioned  above,  and  forced  him  to  guide  them  to  Garrett's  barn."  Lieutenant 
Dohertv  has  also  given  himself  the  credit  of  the  capture  in  an  article  in  "  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine  "  for  January,  1890.  The  truth  is  that  Lieutenant  Doherty  and  his  com- 
mand were  simply  an  escort  furnished  to  a  detective  who  had  been  employed  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton  to  find  the  murderer  of  the  President.  This  detective  was  Colonel  L.  C. 
Baker.  He  had  as  aids  Lieutenant  L.  B.  Baker  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  J.  Conger. 
They  had  become  convinced  that  Booth  must  be  near  a  certain  point,  and  asked  an 
escort  in  their  search.  This  escort  was  directly  under  Colonel  Baker  and  his  lieuten- 
ants, and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  obey  their  orders,  which  it  undoubtedly  did. 
The  confusion  in  the  story,  which  has  crept  into  the  best  histories,  has  induced  Mr. 
Ray  S.  Baker  of  Chicago,  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Baker  and  a  nephew  of  Lieutenant  L. 
B.  Baker,  to  prepare  an  e.xact  account  of  the  pursuit  and  capture.  He  has  used  in 
preparing  his  article  the  private  papers  and  reminiscences  of  his  cousin  and  uncle,  the 
records  of  the  War  Department,  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  the  printed  reports  of 
the  trial  of  Booth's  accomplices.  W^e  believe  that  his  article  is  not  only  historically 
accurate,  but  that  it  gives  a  vivid  description  of  this  remarkable  transaction  such  as 
would  l)e  impossible  save  from  one  who  had  received  his  information  first-hand  from 
one  of  the  leading  actors  in  it. — Ida  M.  Tarbell.] 


PKi:sn)ENT  LINCOLN  was  shot  a 
few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  L'riday 
evening,  April  14,  1865. 
The  conspirators  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  favorable  occasion  for  their  bloody 
work.  Washington  and  the  North  were 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rejoicing  over  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  and  the  close  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  The  rigor  of  military 
restrictions  was  in  some  degree  relaxed, 
and  the  highways  of  travel  north  and  south 
were  rapirlly  opening.  Everywhere  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  disorgani- 
7.alir>n  consequent  on  the  mustering  out  of 
armed  men  ar)d  the  return  of  the  soldier 
to  his  plow-handle.  Even  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  weary  of  tedious  cabinet 
meelin'^s,  had  laid  aside  his  arduous  duties 
on  that  fateful  Friday  evening,  to  seek 
much  needed  rest  at  the  theater. 


No  doubt  Booth  and  his  accomplices 
were  conscious  of  this  general  relaxation, 
and  calculated  on  it  to  assist  them  in  their 
escape  when  the  plotted  deed  in  Washing- 
ton was  done.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the 
military  cordon  had  been  drawn  as  closely 
as  it  was  while  active  hostilities  were  in 
progress,  the  chief  assassin  and  his  assist- 
ant never  would  have  thundered  past  the 
sentinel  on  the  navy-yard  bridge  and  es- 
caped into  the  yet  hostile  South.  And 
com|)clled  to  remain  within  the  confines  of 
Washington,  their  capture  by  the  police 
floubtless  would  have  been  a  (picstion  of 
only  a  few  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  assassination 
reached  the  War  l^epartment,  thousands 
of  soldiers,  i)olicemen,  and  detectives  were 
despatched  to  guard  every  possible  avenue 
of  escape,  with  orders  to  arrest  every  per- 


LARGE  REWARDS  FOR   BOOTH'S  CAPTURE. 
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son  who  sought  under  any  pretext  to  leave  cation  over  his  own  name  of  a  handbill 
Washington.  The  Navy  Department  sent  offering  $30,000  reward  for  the  cajjture  of 
numberless  tugs,  steamers,  and  even  ships  the  fugitives.*  Twenty  thcnisand  dollars 
of  war  to  patrol  the  Potomac,  in  the  hope  of  this  amount  was  subscribed  by  the  city  of 
of  preventing  the  flight  of  the  assassins  by  Washington,  and  the  other  $10,000  Colo- 
boat.  Before  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  nel  Ikiker  offered  on  his  own  account,  as' 
lines' were  so  thoroughly  established  that  authorized  by  the  War  Department.  To 
the  shrewdest  spy  would  have  found  diffi-  this  handbill  minute  descriptions  of  IJooth 
culty  in  creeping  through  them  without  and  the  unknown  person  who  attempted 
being  captured.     But  at  that   late  hour  it  the  assassination  of  Secretary  Seward  were 


was  all  to  no  purpose;    Booth  was  miles 
away. 

In    this    emergency, 


appended.        Hardly    had    the    bills    been 

posted   when    the   United   States  (lovern- 

Secretarv  of    War    ment  authorized  the   publication  of  addi- 


Stanton  turned  to  the  national  secret  ser-  tional  rewards  to  the  amount  of  ij.  100,000 
vice  bureau,  a 
branch  of  the  de- 
partment which  was 
under  his  immedi- 
ate direction  and 
control.  Colonel 
Lafayette  C.  Baker 
(afterwards  Gener- 
al), its  chief,  was  in 
New  York  city 
making  plans  for 
the  capture  of  a 
band  of  bounty- 
jumpers  then  oper- 
ating in  the  North. 
Mr.  Stanton  tele- 
graphed him  in  the 
following  words: 

April  IS,  3:20. 
Colonel  L.  C.  Baker: 
Come  here  immedi- 
ately and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  murderer  of  the 
President. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  IVar. 


i 


for  the  capture  of 
Booth,  Siirratt,  and 
Herold,  Surratt  at 
that  time  being  sus- 
pected of  direct 
complicity  in  the 
assassination  .  f 
'I'hree  States  in- 
creased this  sum  by 

*  FoIlowinR  is  a  copy  of 
the  reward  handbill  issued 
by  Colonel  Haker— the  first 
to  be  sent  out : 

$io,ooo  Reward. 

Description 

of 

JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH, 

Who  assassinated  the 
PRESIDENT  on  the 
evening    of     April    i4lh. 


'  Bl'CKSKIN. 


LIEUTENANT    I..    B.    rsAKER    AND    HIS    HOKSE 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  i8Si.  This  was  the  horse 
ridden  by  Lieutenant  Baker  in  the  pursuit  of  Booth.  His 
body  is  now  mounted  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Early     the    next 
morning  Colonel   Baker  reached  Washing- 
ton.     He  was  accompanied  by  his  cousin, 
Lieutenant  L.  B.  Baker,  a  member  of  the 
bureau,  who  recently  had  been  mustered 

out  of    the   First   District  of  Columbia  Cav-  upperlip'^prutruded    when   he   talked-,    chin   pointed   and 

,                ue    rilbL   l^ls,Lllc     u  pl-iminent-  head  medium  si/e;  neck  short  .-.nd  of  medium 

airy.       They  went    at  once  to    tne    omce    01  fp^j^fh;  hands  soft  and  small  ;  hngcrs  tapormg:  shows  no 

tho    W^ar   nf^mrl-mpnl-      nnfi      after  a    COUfcr-  signs  of  hard  labor  ;  broad  shoulders  ;  taper  waist  :  siraipht 

tne    war  i^epartment,    ana,   aitCl    a    ^^""^^'  figure  ■  strong-looking  man  ;  manner  not  gentlemanlv.  W 

ence    with     Secretary     Stanton,     began     tne  vulirar.     Overcoat   double-breasted -.  color   mixed   of   pink 


Height  5  feet  8  inches; 
weight  160  pounds;  com- 
pact build  ;  hair  jet  black, 
inclined  to  curl,  medium 
length,  parted  behind;  eyes 
black,  and  heavy  eyebrows; 
wears  a  large  seal  ring  on 
little  finger;  when  talking 
inclines  his  head  forward  ; 
l(K)ks  down. 

Description  of  the  person 
who  attempted  to  assassin- 
ate Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Height  6  feet  i  inch  ;  hair  black,  thick,  full,  and  straight ; 
no  beard  nor  appearance  of  beard  ;  cheeks  red  on  the 
jaws  ■  face  moderately  full  ;  22  or  n  years  of  age:  eyes,  color 
not  known— large  eyes  not  prominent ;  brows  not  heavy  but 
dark  •  face  not  large  hut  rather  round  ;  complexion  healthy  ; 
nose  "straight  and   well    formed,    medium   size;    lips  thm ; 


vulgar.      ^ .  1        ■      J 

and  gray  spots,  small— was  a  sack  overcoiit.  p«>ckets  inside 
and  one  on  breast,  with  lapels  or  flaps ;  pants  black,  com- 
mon stuff;  new  heavy  boots;  voice  small  and  thin,  inclined 

to  tenor.  .  r^   ,.    ..  a      j 

The  common  council  of  Washington,  D.  C  ..  have  ottered 
a  reward  of  $2o,o.k.  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  these 
assassins,  in  addition  to  which  I  will  i«y  $io,t«o. 
L.  C.  Hakkr, 
Colonel,  and  .Agrnto/the  War  D.-partmrnt. 

,^    +  This  was  the  exact  wording  of  the  reward  handbills  is- 

a     systematic     search,     and      sued  by  secretary  Stanton  and  circulated  by  Colonel  Baker: 

whollv  without  a  directing      Wak  DErvKTMKNT.  W\smN.,TON,  April  20, 1865.   $ino.ooo 

\vuuu\     «iL    w  b     reward       The    murderer  of   our   late    beloved    President. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  is  still  at  large.      $5o.f»o  reward  will  be 
Colonel   Baker's  first  step  was  the   publi-     paid  by  this  department  for  his  apprehension  in  addition  to 


search  for  the  murderers  of  the  President. 
Up  to  this  time  the  confusion  had  been 
so  great  that  few  of  the  ordinary  detective 
measures  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
had  been  employed.  No  rewards  had  been 
offered,  little  or'no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  collect  and  analvze  the  clues  in  the 
furtherance  of 
the  pursuit  was 
leadership. 
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THE  DIRECTIOX    TAKEX  BY  BOOTH  AND   HEROLD. 


ington — into  the  field,  and  the  whole 
of  southern  Maryland  and  eastern 
Virghiia  was  scoured  and  ransacked 
until  it  seemed  as  if  a  jack-rabbit 
could  not  have  escaped.  And  yet, 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  assassins 
were  still  at  large. 

Booth  was  accompanied  in  his 
flight  by  acallow,  stage-struck  youth 
named  David  C.  Herold,  who  was 
bound  to  the  older  man  by  the  ties 
of  a  marvelous  personal  magnetism 
which  the  actor  exercised  as  a  part 
of  his  art.  Two  hours  after  the 
assassination  the  fugitives  reached 
Mrs.  Surratt's  tavern,  where  Herold 
secured  a  carbine,  two  flasks  of 
whisky,  and  a  field-glass.  They 
imparted  the  information  with  some 
show  of  pride  that  they  had  just 
killed  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  time  Booth's  broken 
leg  had  begun  to  give  him  excruci- 
ating pain,  and  the  two  rode  without 
delay  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Mudd,  a 
Southern  sympathizer  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  Here  the  assas- 
sin's leg  was  set  and  splinted,  for 
lack  of  better  material,  with  bits  of 
an  old  cigar-box.  Rude  crutches 
were  whittled  out  by  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Mudd's,  and  on  the  following  day 
Booth  and  his  deluded  follower  rode 
on  to  the  southward. 
$25,000  each,  and  many  individuals  and  For  more  than  a  week  they  were  hidden 
companies,  shocked  by  the  awful  atrocity  in  a  swamp  near  Port  Tobacco  by  Samuel 
of  the  crime,   offered  rewards  in   varying    Cox  and  Thomas  Brown,   both  of  whom 


BOtvuiNG 


*\r  showing  the  cofrse    of    booth's    flight  and    lieutenan  1 
baker's  pursuit,     the  dotted  line  marks  booth's  course  ; 

THE    black    line,    BAKER'S. 


amounts.  Fabulous  stories  were  told  of 
the  wealth  which  the  assassin's  captor 
would  receive,  the  sums  being  placed  any- 
where from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.     This 


were  stanch  Confederates.  Here  they  were 
compelled  to  kill  their  horses  for  fear  tiiat 
a  whinny  might  reveal  their  presence  to 
their  eager  pursuers.    After  many  attempts 


prospect  of  winning  a  fortune  at  once  sent    Brown  was  able  to  send  the  fugitives  across 
hundredsof  detectives,  recently  discharged    the  river  in  a  little  boat,  for  which  Booth 
Union  officers  and  soldiers,  and  a  vast  host 
of  mere  adventurer.s — the  flfjtsam  of  Wash- 


any  reward  offered  by  municipal  authorities  or  Si.itc  cx- 
ecatives. 

..♦y-^"  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  apprtlifnsion  of  John 
H.  Surratt.  one  of  |{rK>th  x  accomi)lices. 
y'y*^^rc^Ar^  will  Ik- paid  for  the  apprehension  of  David 
I-.  HcroUI.  anoth'-r  of  |{<K>th'H  a<  rompli< cs. 

Liberal  rrwardH  will   be    paid   for  any 
»hall  cmdure  to  the  arrest  of  either  of  the  above  named 
rriminal%r>r  thrjr  a<f  ompliees. 

All  fjerv/ns  hartK,rinK  or  necretintf  the  said  persons  or 
either  of  them  r^-  aidinj;  or  asaistinK  their  (onccalmenl  or 
e^apc  will  be  treated  as  arromplu es  in  the  murder  r,f  the 
I  recent  anri  the  attrmote.l  aw;issination  of  the  Sei  relary 
of  State,  and  xhall  l*e  held  to  trial  bef.ire  a  military  rommis- 
»»'/n  and  the  punishment  of  death. 

l-et  thr  «tain  of  inn'>rrnt  bl<KKl  i»e  removed  from  the  land 
by  the  arrev  an^l  punishment  of  the  murflerers. 

AUfcr^K]  fitizensarr  e»lir,rt<<l  to  aid  public  justice  on  this 
occasion.  Kvery  man  shr/iild  consider  his  own  tons<ience 
charKCd  with  thi*  Mdemn  duty,  and  rest  neither  nii/ht  nor 
day  until  it  i%  accomplished. 

KowiM  M.  Stanioh, 

Secrttary  of  War, 

De^riptions;-  Booth  it  5  feet  7  or  8  inches  hinh,  slender 


paid  $300.  Once  in  Virginia,  and  among 
Southerners,  Booth  felt  that  they  would  be 
safe;  but  in  this  supposition  he  was  sorely 
disai^pointed.  At  least  one  prominent  Con- 
federate treated  them  as  murderers  and  out- 
build, liiyli  forehead,  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  wore  a 
heavy  black  moustache,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve has  been  shaved  off. 

John  II.  Surratt  is  about  5  feet  q  inches.  Hair  rather  thin 
and  dark;  eyes  rather  li^ht ;  no  beard.  Would  weiuli  145 
or  150  pounds.  Complexion  rather  pale  and  clear,  with  color 
in  his  cheeks.  Wore  lit,'lil  clollicsof  line  (|u.ility.  SliowKU-rs 
square,  check  bones  rallicr  i>romincnl;  chin  narrow,  cars 
project  at  the  top  ;  fordicad  rather  low  and  s(|uare  but 
broad.  I'arts  his  hair  on  ritflit  side  ;  neck  rather  lonjj.  His 
lips  ;ire  (irmly  set.     A  slim  man. 

David  ('.  llcrold  is  5  feet  (>  inches  hi(,'h,  hair  dark,  eyes 
dark,  eyebrows  rather  heavy,  full  face,  nose  short,  hands 
short  and  fleshy,  feel  small,  instep  liiuli,  round-bodied, 
natunilly  (juirk  and  active.  Slifjhtly  closes  his  eyes  when 
looking  at  a  person. 

Notice,  In  arldition  to  the  above  State  and  other  authori- 
ties have  offcri-d  rew.irds  amonnlinf,'  to.ilmost  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars,  m.ikiiit;  .in  auKrcKatc  of  Two  Hundred 
Thous.ind  Dollars. 
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casts,  and  they 
were  coin[)elled 
to  accept  the 
help  of  negroes 
and  to  skulk  and 
cower  under  as- 
sumed names. 

In    beginning 
his    search    for 
the  assassins, 
Colonel      Baker 
proceeded  on 
the  theory  that 
Jefferson   Davis 
and    the    whole 
Confederate 
cabinet  were  in- 
volvetl     in     the 
plot,    and     that 
Booth,  Atze- 
r  o  d  t ,   Payne, 
Surratt,  Herold, 
and    the   others 
were  mere  tools 
in  the  hands   of 
more  skilled 
conspira  tors. 
He  therefore  de- 
tailed    Lieuten- 
ant    Baker     to 
procure,  for  the 
purpose    of    fu- 
ture    identifica- 
tion, p  h  olo- 
graphs of  John 
H.  Surratt,  John 
Wilkes     Booth, 
Jefferson  Davis, 
"George  N.  San- 
ders,    Beverly 
Tucker,     Jacob 
1'  h  o  m  p  s  o  n  , 
\\^  i  1  1  i  a  m    C 


Lieutenant  I-.  B.  Baker. 


Colonel  L.  C.  Baker 


PIANMNG    THE     PURSUIT     OK     IlOOTH     IN     THE     HEADQUARTERS     OK      1 
WASHINGTON,    DISTRICT   OK    COLUMBIA 


E.  J.  Conger. 
HE     SECRET     SERVICE     BUREAU, 


From  the  original  photograph,  loaned  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Baker,  Lansinp.  Michigan. 


Clearv,  Clement  C.  Clay,  George  Harper,  ch.ef   that    I  oo  h   and    >^'^J^'^"^P^^"  7,  ^^ 

Geor^;  Young,    "and  others  unknown,"  companions  had  not  got  e  south  at  al,  but 

all  of^vhom  were  charged  with  being  con-  had  taken  some  other  direction,  probably 

'^  "  toward  Philadelphia,  where  It  was  known 

'■' Later" Lieutenant    Baker,    with    half    a  ^hat  Booth  had  several  warm  friends, 
dozen  active  men  to  help  him,  wassent  into  "No,  sir,"  was  Colonel  Bake    s  answer 
lower  Maryland  to  distribute  the  handbills  you  are  mistaken.     1  here  is  no  place  of 
describing  Booth,  Herold,  and  Surratt,  and  safety   for   them   on   earth   except   among 
to    exhibft    the   pictures  of    the    fugitives  their  fnends  in  the  stil  rebellious  South 
wherever  possible.  Under  instructions  from  Acting   on    this    ^^ '^f'    ^"j^^"^'     /f// 
Colonel  Baker,  they    also   made  a  search  sent  'I  heodore  Woodall    one  of  the  detec- 
for  clues,  but  they  found  themselves  har-  tives,  into   lower  ^Laryland,   accompanied 
assed  and  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  pri-  by  an  expert  telegrapher  named  Beckw.th 
vate  detectives  and  soldiers  who  tried  to  who  was  to  attach   his  mstrument  to  the 
throw  them  off  the  trail  in  the  hope  of  fol-  wires  at  any  convenient  point  and  report 
lowing  it  successfully  themselves.  frequently   to  the   headquarters  at  Wash- 
On  their  return  to  Washington,  Lieuten-  ington.     1  hese  men  had  been  out  less  than 
ant  Baker  gave   it  as  his   opinion   to   his  two  days  when  they  discovered  a  voluble 
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negro  who  told  them  quite  promptly  that 
two  men  answering  to  the  description  of 
Booth  and  Herold  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac below  Port  Tobacco  on  Saturday 
night  (April  crd)  in  a  lishing-boat.  This 
evidence,  which  had  already  been  spurned 


Half  an  hour  later  Lieutenant  Edward 
P.  Doherty  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York 
cavalry,  with  twenty-five  men,  Sergeant 
Boston  Corbett  second  in  command,  re- 
ported to  Colonel  Baker  for  duty.  He 
was  directed  to  go  with  Lieutenant  Baker 


by  a  company  of  troops,  was  regarded  as  and  Conger  wherever  they  might  order, 
of  so  much  importance,  that  the  negro  was  and  to  protect  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
hurried  to  Washington  by  the  next  boat,    ability.     Without  waiting  even  to  secure 


where  Colonel  Baker  ques- 
tioned him  closely,  after- 
ward showing  him  a  large 
number  of  photographs. 
He  at  once  selected  the 
pictures  of  Booth  and  Her- 
old as  being  the  persons 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
•boat.  Colonel  Baker  de- 
cided that  the  clue  was  of 
the  first  importance,  and, 
after  a  hurried  conference 
with  Secretary  Stanton,  he 
sent  a  request  to  Cieneral 
Hancock  *  for  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  to  guard 
his  men  in  the  pursuit. 
Lieutenant  Baker  was  then 
ordered  to  the  quartermas- 
ter department  to  make 
arrangements  for  transpor- 
tation down  the  Potomac,  f 
On  his  return  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  and  E.  J. 
Conger,  another  detective, 
were  to  have  charge  of  the 
party.  The  three  men 
then  held  a  conference  in 
which   the  chief  fully  ex- 


JOHN    WILKES    IJOOTH. 

From   a   photoffraph  in  the  Civil  War 
collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Coster. 


a  sufiicient  supply  of  ra- 
tions, Lieutenant  Baker 
and  his  men  galloped 
down  to  the  Sixth  Street 
dock,  where  they  were 
hurried  on  board  the  gov- 
ernment tug  "John  S. 
Ide." 

It  was  a  little  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  April  24th, 
when  the  expedition  start- 
ed. Seven  hours  later  the 
tug  reached  Belle  Plaine 
landing.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  river,  and  Colonel 
Baker  had  advised  his  men 
to  scour  the  strip  of  coun- 
try stretching  between  it 
and  the  Rappahannock. 

On  disembarking  Baker 
and  Conger  rode  cautious- 
ly ahead  into  the  dark, 
directing  Lieutenant  Do- 
herty and  his  detachment 
to  follow  within  hailing 
distance.  The  country 
was  familiar  to  both  of  the 


plained  his  theory  of  the  whereabouts  of    leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  at  the  homes 

of  the  more  prominent  Confederates  they 
stopped  to  make  inquiries,  assuming  the 
names  of  well-known  blockade-runners 
and  mail-carriers. 

"  We  are  being  pursued  by  the  Yanks," 

they  said;  "and  in  crossing  the  river  we 

have  become  separated  from  two  of  our 

party,  one  of  whom  is  lame.     Have  you 

r-seen  them  ?  " 

All  night  long  this  kind  of  work,  inter- 
spersed with  much  hard  riding,  was  con- 
tinued. But  although  the  Confederates 
invariably  expressed  their  sympathy,  it 
was  evident  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
fugitives.  At  dawn  the  cavalrymen  threw 
off  their  disguises,  and  halted  an  hour  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  Again  in  their  sad- 
dles they  struck  across  the  country  in  the 
directi(jn  of  I'ort  Conway,  a  little  town  on 
the  Rappahannf)ck  about  twenty-two  miles 
below  I'rcdericksburg.  Between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  drew 


Booth  and  his  accomplice. 

•  Colonel  Baker  sent  the  following  request  to  General 
Hancock : 

War  Dri-artment,  Wasiiinotos  Cn\,  April s^th. 
M^'>*-(iCsvy.\i.  HANCOCK,  United  States  Army:— 

Gttural :  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  apply 
to  vou  i<jx  A  small  ravalry  force  of  zs  men,  well  mounted, 
to  be  commanded  by  a  reliable  and  discreet  commissioned 
officer. 

Can  you  furnish  them  ?  And  if  so,  will  you  please  direct 
the  rjifficer  commanding  the  s<4uad  to  rcfxirt  to  me  with  the 
men  at  No.  217  Pennsylvania  avenue,  opposite  Willard's 
Hotel,  at  once  ' 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  oliedicnt  servant, 

I-.  C.   BAkhK, 

^^  Colonel,  and  Agent  War  Department. 

Oflkial : 
Dt»rA»  S.  Wm  vf  >-.  A.  A.  General: 

Ad)uUnt-<^;cn#Tal  A.  K.  S<well  sent  an  order  to  the  com- 

min'fir.i'    .tt,. . , , .i  ihc  I'-ih  Ncw  York  cavalry,  directing  him 

10  rej^<rt  at  once  to  ("ol.  I,.  C.  Maker." 

li  this  order  f'apUiin  I.  Sthnridcr  commiv 

.       --    J-    1'.  Oobrrly  to  undcrukc  the  task, 

t  He  returned  with  the  following  communication: 

ASSISTAVT    jJllAlrrKRMASIP.k's   Ol'UfK, 

Rivr.«  TKAHSj^ifcTAriori,  Sixth  Sikc.kt  Whark, 
Washiw'.tom,  \i.  (    .  Afirilnlh. 
Coc.  L.  C.  Bakrk,  Agent  War  Department : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  Xniwit  to  inft/rm  you  that  I  will  have  a  boat 
ready  Uit  you  at  frnjr  r.M.  this  day 

\cTy  rrsj^flfully.  your  obedient  vrvant, 
A.  S.  A I  IKS, 
Captain,  and  Atiiitant  Quartermaster. 
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rein   near  a   planter's    house    half    a  mile  tain  Willy  Jett,  and  Lieutenant  Rainhridge, 

distant  from  the  town,  and  ordered  dinner  who  had  fought  during  the  war  with  Mos- 

for   the    men    and    feed    for    the    horses,  by's  guerrillas. 

Conger,   who  was    suffering  from   an   old        "Do  you  know  where  they   went?" — 

wound,   was  now   nearly  exhausted    from  Baker  pressed  tlie  cjuestion. 
the  long,  hot,  and  dusty  ride,  and  he  and        "Waal,"  drawled  the  fisherman,  "this 

all  of  the  other  members  of  the  party  ex-  Captain  Jett  has  a  lady-loveoverat  Bowling 

cept  Baker  and  one  of  the  men — a  corporal  (ireen,  and  I  reckon  he  went  over  there." 
dropped  down  at  the  roadside  to  rest.  lie  further  explained  that  Bowling  Green 


Baker  feared  that  the 
presence  of  the  searching 
party  might  give  warning 
to  Booth  and  his  compan- 
ion should  they  be  hiding 
anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
h  o  o  d.  H  e  t  h  e  r  e  f  o  r  e 
pushed  on  ahead  to  the 
bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Here,  dozing  in 
front  of  his  little  cottage 
in  the  sunshine.  Baker 
found  a  fisherman-ferry- 
man whose  name  was  Rol- 
lins. He  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  a  lame  man  cross 
the  river  within  the  past 
few  days.  Yes,  he  had, 
and  there  was  another 
man  with  him.  In  fact, 
Rollins  said  that  he  had 
ferried  them  across  the 
river.  Instantly  Baker 
drew  out  his  photographs, 
and  Rollins  pointed  with 


■lliE    MAN    WHO   SHOT  liuoTll,  SEUi;E.-\N  r 
BOSTON  COKBEIT,  REAUING  HIS  lilUl.E. 


was  about  fifteen  miles  to 
the  southwest,  and  that  it 
had  a  big  hotel  which 
would  make  a  good  hiding- 
place  for  a  wounded  man. 
As  the  cavalry  came  up 
leaker  told  Rollins  that  he 
would  have  to  accompany 
them  as  a  guide  until  they 
reached  Bowling  Green. 
I'o  this  Rollins  objected 
on  the  ground  that  he 
would  incur  the  hatred  of 
his  neighbors,  none  of 
whom  had  favored  the 
Union  cause. 

"  But  you  might  make 
me  your  prisoner,"  he  said 
in  his  slow  drawl;  "then 
I  would  have  to  go." 

Baker  felt  the  necessity 
of  exercising  the  greatest 
energy  in  the  pursuit  if 
the  fugitives  were  to  be 
snatched  from  the  shelter 
country.  RoUins's  ferry- 
and    shaky,    and    although 


out  the  least  hesitation  to  the  pictures  of  of    a     hostile 

Booth  and  Herold.  boat   was   old 

"  There  are  the  men,"  he  said,  nodding  the  loading  was  done  with  the  greatest 
his  head;  "  there  are  the  men,  only  this  despatch,  it  took  three  trips  to  get  the  de- 
one  " — pointing  to  Booth's  picture — "had  tachment  across  the  river.  .About  sun- 
no  mustache."  dov.-n  the  actual  march  for  Bowling  Green 

It  was  with  a  thrill  of  intense  satisfac-  was  begun. 


tion  that  Baker  heard  these  words.  He 
was  now  positive  that  he,  of  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  detectives  and  soldiers  who  were 


y\s  the  horses  sweltered  up  the  crooked, 
sandy  road  from  the  river,  Baker  and  Con- 
ger,   who    were    riding    ahead,    saw    two 


swarming  the  country,  was  on  the  right  horsemen  standing  as  motionless  as  senti- 
trail.  But  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  nels  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  their  dark  forms 
Even  now  the  objects  of  their  search  silhouetted  in  black  against  the  sky.  They 
might  be  riding  far  into  the  land  of  the  seemed  much  interested  in  the  movements 
rebels.  Baker  sent  the  corporal  back  with  of  the  cavalrymen.  Baker  and  Conger  at 
orders  for  Conger  and  the  cavalrymen  to  once  suspected  them  of  being  Booth's 
come  up  Avithout  delay.  After  he  was  gone  friends,  who  had,  in  some  way,  received 
Rollins  explained  that  the  two  men — who  information  of  the  approach  of  a  search- 
could  be  none  other  than  Booth  and  Her-  ing-party.  Baker  signaled  the  horsemen 
old — had  hired  him  to  ferry  them  across  to  wait  for  a  parley,  but  instead  of  stop- 
the  river  on  the  previous  afternoon.  Just  ping  they  at  once  put  spurs  to  their  horses 
before  starting  three  men  had  ridden  up  and  galloped  up  the  road.  Conger  and 
and  greeted  the  fugitives,  afterward  ac-  Baker  gave  chase,  bent  to  the  necks  of 
companying  them  across  the  river.  In  their  horses  and  riding  at  full  speed  ;  but 
response  to  close  questioning  Rollins  just  as  they  were  overhauling  them,  the 
admitted  that  he  knew  the  three  men  well;  two  horsemen  dashed  into  a  blind  trail 
that  they  were  Major  M.  B.  Ruggles,  Cap-  leading  from  the  main  road   into  a  dark 
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pine  forest.  The  pursuers  drew  rein  on 
their  winded  horses,  and,  after  consulta- 
tion, decided  not  to  follow  further,  but  to 
reach  Bowling  Green  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

These  men,  as  they  afterward  learned, 
were  Bainbridge  and  Herold  :  and  Booth 
at  that  moment  was  less  than  half  a  mile 
away,  lying  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
Garrett  house.  Indeed,  he  saw  his  pursu- 
ers distinctly  as  they  passed  his  hiding- 
place,  and  conimeuted  on  their  dusty  and 
saddle-worn  appearance.  But  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  Bowling  Green,  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  so  they  pushed  on,  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  very  man  they  so 
much  desired  to  see. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  party 
clattered  into  Bowling  Green,  and  with 
hardly  a  spoken  command,  surrounded  the 
dark,  rambling  old  hotel.  Baker  stepped 
boldly  to  the  front  door,  while  Conger 
strode  to  the  rear,  from  whence  came  the 
dismal  barking  of  a  dog.  Presently  a  light 
flickered  on  the  fan-light,  and  some  one 
opened  the  door  a  crack  and  inquired,  in  a 
frightened,  feminine  voice,  what  was 
wanted.  Baker  thrust  his  toe  inside,  flung 
the  door  wide  open,  and  was  confronted  by 
a  woman.  At  this  moment  Conger  came 
through  from  the  back  way,  led  by  a  stam- 
mering negro.  The  woman  admitted  at 
once  that  there  was  a  Confederate  cavalry- 
man sleeping  in  her  house,  and  she  prompt- 
ly pointed  out  the  room.  Baker  and 
Conger,  candle  in  hand,  at  once  entered. 
Captain  Jett  sat  up,  staring  at  them. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "    he  asked. 

"  We  want  you,"  answered  Conger; 
"  you  took  Booth  across  the  river,  and  you 
know  where  he  is." 

"You  are  mistaken  in  your  man,"  lie 
replied,  crawling  out  of  bed. 

"  Vou  lie,"  roared  Conger,  sj^ringing 
forward,  his  pistol  clicking  close  to  Jett's 
head. 

By  this  time  the  cavalrymen  were  crowd- 
ing into  the  room,  and  Jett  saw  the  candle- 
light glinting  on  their  brass  buttons  anrl  on 
their  drawn  revolvers. 

"  Upon  honor  as  a  gentleman,"  he  said, 
paling,  "  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  if  you 
will  shield  me  from  complicity  in  the  whole 
matter." 

"  Yes,  if  we  get  I5ooth,"  responded 
Conger. 

"  Booth  is  at  the  Garrett  house,  three 
miles  this  side  of  I'ort  f!onway,"  he  said; 
"  if  you    came    that    way  you    may    have 


frightened    him   off, 
passed  the  place." 


for   you    must    have 


In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  pursuing 
party  Avas  doubling  back  over  the  road  by 
which  it  had  just  come,  bearing  Jett  with  it 
as  a  prisoner.  His  bridle  reins  were  fast- 
ened to  the  men  on  each  side  of  him,  in  the 
fear  that  he  would  make  a  dash  to  escape 
and  alarm  Booth  and  Herold. 

It  was  a  black  night,  no  moon,  no  stars, 
and  the  dust  rose  in  choking  clouds.  For 
two  days  the  men  had  eaten  little  and  slept 
less,  and  they  were  so  worn  out  that  they 
could  hardly  sit  their  jaded  horses.  And 
yet  they  plunged  and  stumbled  onward 
through  the  darkness,  over  fifteen  miles  of 
meandering  country  road,  reaching  Gar- 
rett's farm  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  April  26th.  Like  many  other 
Southern  places,  Garrett's  house  stood  far 
back  from  the  road,  with  a  bridle  gate  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lane.  So  exhausted 
were  the  cavalrymen,  that  some  of  them 
dropped  down  in  the  sand  where  their 
horses  stopped  and  had  to  be  kicked  into 
wakefulness.  Rollins  and  Jett  were  placed 
under  guard,  and  Baker  and  Conger  made 
a  dash  up  the  lane,  some  of  the  cavalrymen 
following. 

Garrett's  house  was  an  old-fashioned 
Southern  mansion,  somewhat  dilapidated, 
with  a  wide,  hospitable  piazza  reach- 
ing its  full  length  in  front,  and  barns  and 
tobacco  houses  looming  big  and  dark 
apart.  Baker  leaped  from  his  horse  to 
the  steps,  and  thundered  on  the  door.  A 
moment  later  a  window  close  at  hand  was 
cautiously  raised,  and  a  man  thrust  his 
head  out.  Before  he  could  say  a  word 
Baker  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Open  the  door;  be  quick  about  it." 

The  old  man  tremblingly  complied,  and 
Baker  slipped  inside,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him.  A  candle  was  quickly  lighted, 
and  then  Baker  demanded  of  Garrett  to 
reveal  the  hiding-place  of  the  two  men 
who  had  been  staying  in  his  house. 

"  They're  gone  to  the  woods,"  he  said, 
paling  and  beginning  to  tremble. 

Baker  thrust  his  revolver  into  the  old 
man's  face. 

"Don't  tell  me  that,"  he  said;  "they 
are  here." 

C(mger  now  came  in  with  young  Garrett, 

"  Don't  injure  father,"  said  the  young 
man;  "  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  The 
men  did  go  to  the  woods  last  evening  when 
some  cavalry  went  by,  but  they  came  back 
and  wanted  us  to  take  them  over  to  Louisa 
Omrt  House.  We  said  we  could  not  leave 
home  before  morning,  if  at  all.  We  were 
becoming  suspicious  of  them,  and  father 
told  them  they  could  not  stay  with  us — " 
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"  Where 
Kaker. 

"  In  the  barn;  my  brother  lockeil  theni 
in  for  fear  they  would  steal  the  horses. 
He  is  now  keeping  watch  in  the  corn- 
crib." 

It  was  plain  that  the  Garretts  did  not 
know  the  identity  of  the  men  who  had 
been  imposing  on  their  hospitality.  Con- 
sequently, Baker  asked  no  more  cpiestions, 
but  taking  young  Garrett's  arm,  he  made  a 
dash  toward  the  barn.  Conger  ordered 
the  cavalrymen  to  follow,  and  formed 
them  in  such  positions  around  the  l)arn  that 
no  one  could  escape.  By  this  time  the  sol- 
diers had  found  the  boy  in  the  crib,  and 
had  brought  him  up  with  the  key.  Baker 
unlocked  the  door,  and  told  young  Garrett 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  two  men  were  his 
guests,  he  must  go  inside  and  induce  them 
to  come  out  and  surrender.  The  young 
man  objected  most  vigorously. 

"  They  are  armed  to  the  teeth,"  he  fal- 
tered;  "and  they'll  shoot  me  down." 

But  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was 
looking  into  the  black  mouth  of  Baker's 
revolver,  and  hastily  slid  through  the  door- 
way. There  was  a  sudden  rustling  of 
corn-blades,  and  the  sound  of  voices  in 
low  conversation.  All  around  the  barn  the 
soldiers  were  picketed,  wrapped  in  inky 
blackness  and  uttering  no  sound.  In  the 
midst  of  a  little  circle  of  candle-light 
Baker  stood  at  the  doorway  with  drawn 
revolver.  Conger  had  gone  to  the  rear  of 
the  barn.  During  the  heat  and  excitement 
of  the  chase  he  had  assumed  command  of 
the  cavalrymen,  somewhat  to  the  umbrage 
of  Lieutenant  Doherty,  who  kept  himself 
in  the  background  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  Further  away,  around  the 
house,  Garrett's  family  huddled  together 
trembling  and  frightened. 

Suddenly  from  the  barn  a  clear,  high 
voice  rang  out,  the  voice  of  the  tragedian 
in  his  last  play. 

"You  have  betrayed  me,  sir;  leave  this 
barn  or  I  \vill  shoot  you." 

Baker  now  called  to  the  men  in  the  barn, 
ordering  them  to  turn  over  their  arms  to 
young  Garrett,  and  to  surrender  at  once. 

"  If  you  don't,"  threatened  liaker,  "  we 
shall  burn  the  barn,  and  have  a  bonfire 
and  a  shooting  match." 

At  that  Garrett  came  running  to  the 
door  and  begged  to  be  let  out.  He  said 
he  would  do  anything  he  could,  but  he 
didn't  want  to  risk  his  life  in  the  presence 
of  two  such  desperate  men.  Baker  there- 
fore opened  the  door,  and  Garrett  came 
out  with  a  bound.      He  turned  and  pointed 


to  the  candle  which  Baker  had  been  carry- 
ing since  he  left  the  house. 

"  Put  that  out  or  he  will  shoot  you  by 
its  light,"  he  whispered  in  a  frightened 
voice. 

liaker  placed  the  candle  on  the  ground 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  door  so  that 
it  would  light  all  the  space  in  front  of  the 
barn.  Ihen  he  called  again  to  Booth  to 
surrender.  In  a  full,  clear,  ringing  voice 
— a  voice  that  smacked  of  the  stage — 
Booth  replied: 

"  There  is  a  man  here  who  wishes  very 
much  to  surrender,"  and  then  they  heard 
him  say  to  Heroid,  "  Leave  me,  will  you? 
Go;   I  don't  want  you  to  stay." 

At  the  door  Heroid  was  whimpering: 
"  Let  me  out;  I  know  nothing  of  this  man 
in  here." 

"  Bring  out  your  arms  and  you  can 
come,"  answered  leaker. 

Heroid  denied  having  any  arms,  and 
liooth  finally  said:  "  He  has  no  arms;  the 
arms  are  mine,  and  I  shall  keep  them." 

'  By  this  time  Heroid  was  ])raying  pite- 
ously  to  be  let  out.  He  said  he  was  afraid 
of  being  shot,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  surrender.  Baker  opened  the  door  a 
little,  and  told  him  to  put  out  his  hands. 
The  moment  they  ap]5eared  Baker  seized 
them,  whipped  Heroid  out  of  tiie  barn, 
and  turned  him  over  to  the  soldiers. 

"  You  had  better  come,  too,"  Baker 
then  said  to  Iiooth. 

"Tell  me  who  you  are  and  what  you 
want  of  me.  It  may  be  that  I  am  being 
taken  by  my  friends." 

"  It  makes  no  difference  who  we  are," 
was  the  reply.  "  We  know  you  and  we 
want  you.  We  have  fifty  well-armed  men 
stationed  around  this  barn.  You  cannot 
escape,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  kill  you." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
Booth  said  falteringly: 

"Captain,  this  is  a  hard  case,  I  swear. 
I  am  lame,  (rive  me  a  chance.  Draw  up 
your  men  twenty  yards  from  iiere,  and  I 
will  fight  your  whole  command." 

"  AVe  are  not  here  to  fight,"  said  Baker; 
"  we  are  here  to  take  you." 

I^)Ooth  then  askeil  for  time  to  consider, 
and  Baker  told  him  that  he  could  have  two 
minutes,  no  more.      Presently  he  said: 

"  Captain,  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave 
and  honorable  man.  I  have  had  half  a 
dozen  chances  to  shoot  you.  I  have  a 
bead  drawn  on  you  now — but  I  do  not  wish 
to  kill  you.  Withdraw  your  men  from  the 
door,  and  I'll  go  out.  Give  me  this  chance 
for  my  life.  I  will  not  be  taken  alive." 
Kven  in  his  deej)  distress  Booth  had  not 
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forgotten  to  be  theatrical.  If  he  nuist 
die  he  wished  to  die  at  the  climax  of  a 
highly  dramatic  situation. 

■'Your  time  is  up."  said  Baker  firmly; 
"  if  you  don't  come  out  we  shall  fire  the 
bam." 

"  Well,  then,  my  brave  boys,"  came  the 
answer  in  clear,  ringing  tones  that  could 
be  heard  by  the  women  who  cowered  on 
Garrett's  porch,  rods  away,  "  you  may  pre- 
pare a  stretcher  for  me."  Then,  after  a 
slight  pause,  he  added,  "One  more  stain 
on  the  glorious  old  banner." 

Conger  now  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  barn  and  asked  Baker  if  he  was  ready. 
Baker  nodded,  and  Conger  stepped  noise- 
lessly back,  drew  a  handful  of  corn-blades 
through  a  crack  in  the  barn,  scratched  a 
match,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  interior 
of  the  barn  was  brilliant  with  light. 
Baker  opened  the  door  and  peered  in. 
Booth  had  been  leaning  against  the  mow, 
but  he  now  sprang  forward,  half  blinded 
by  the  sudden  glare  of  fire,  his  crutches 
under  his  arms  and  his  carbine  leveled  in 
the  direction  of  the  flames  as  if  he  would 
shoot  the  man  who  had  set  them  going. 
But  he  could  not  see  into  the  darkness  out- 
side. He  hesitated,  then  reeled  forward 
again.  An  old  table  was  near  at  hand.  He 
caught  hold  of  it  as  though  to  cast  it  top 
down  on  the  fire,  but  he  was  not  quick 
enough.  Dropping  one  crutch,  he  hob- 
bled toward  the  door.  About  the  middle 
of  the  barn  he  stopped,  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  seemed  to  take  in  the 
entire  situation.  His  hat  was  gone,  and  his 
wavy,  dark  hair  was  tossed  back  from  his 
high  white  forehead;  his  lips  were  firmly 
compressed,  and,  if  he  was  pale,  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  fire-light  concealed  that  fact. 
In  his  full,  dark  eyes  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  hatred,  terror,  and  the  de- 
fiance of  a  tiger  hunted  to  his  lair.  \\\ 
one  hand  he  held  a  carbine,  in  the  other  a 
revolver,  and  his  belt  contained  another 
revolver  and  a  bowie-knife.  He  seemed 
prepared  to  fight  to  the  end,  no  matter 
what  numbers  opposerl  him.  jiy  this  time 
the  flames  in  the  dry  corn-blades  had 
mounted  to  the  rafters  of  the  dingy  old 
building,  arching  the  hunted  assassin  in  a 
glow  of  fire  more  brilliant  than  the  light- 
ing of  any  theater  in  which  he  had  ever 
played.  And  for  once  in  his  life,  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  was  a  great  actor.  He  was  in  the 
last  scene  of  his  last  play.  The  curtain 
soon  would  drop. 

Suddenly  Booth  threw  aside  his  remain- 
ing crutch,  dropped  his  carbine,  raised  his 
revolver,  and  made  a  spring  for  the  door. 


It  was  his  evident  intention  to  shoot  down 
any  one  who  might  bar  his  way,  and  make- 
a  dash  for  liberty,  fighting  as  "he  ran. 

There  came  a  shock  that  sounded  above 
the  roar  of  the  llames.  Booth  leaped  in  the 
air  and  pitched  forward  on  his  face.  Baker 
was  upon  him  in  an  instant,  grasping  both 
his  arms  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  revol- 
ver. But  this  precaution  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  Booth  would  struggle  no 
more.  Another  moment  and  Conger  and 
the  soldiers  came  rushing  in.  Baker  turned 
the  wounded  man  over  and  felt  for  his 
heart. 

"He  must  have  shot  himself,"  said 
Conger. 

"  No,"  replied  Baker;  "  I  saw  him  every 
moment  after  the  fire  was  lighted.  The 
man  who  did  do  the  shooting  goes  back  to 
Washington  in  irons  for  disobedience  of 
orders." 

In  the  excitement  that  followed  the  fir- 
ing of  the  barn,  Sergetint  Boston  Corbett,* 
an  eccentric  character  who  had  accom- 
panied the  cavalry  detachment,  had  stolen 
up  to  the  side  of  the  barn,  placed  his 
revolver  to  the  crack  between  two  boards, 
and  just  as  Booth  was  about  to  spring 
through  the  doorway,  had  fired  the  fatal 
shot.  He  afterward  told  Lieutenant  Baker 
that  he  knew  Booth's  movement  meant 
death  either  for  him  (Baker)  or  for  Booth. 

Booth's  body  was  caught  up  and  carried 
out  of  the  barn  and  laid   under  an   apple- 

*  Corbett  was  a  most  eccentric  character.  He  was  born 
in  London,  England,  in  1872,  and  came  to  tliis  country  when 
he  was  seven  years  old.  He  became  a  hat  finisher  by  trade, 
wandering  about  the  country  from  city  to  city  and  havinjf 
no  permanent  home.  While  in  Boston  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  when  he  was  baptized  he  took  the  name 
of  Boston,  in  honor  of  the  city  of  his  conversion.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Twelfth  New  York  state  militia,  but  was  con- 
tinually in  trouble  with  his  superior  officers  because  he  jicr- 
sisted  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  rather  than 
military  orders.  One  day  at  dress  parade  in  Franklin 
Square  the  colonel  commanding  found  occasion  to  swear  at 
the  regiment  for  something  that  displeased  him.  Corbett 
at  once  stepped  from  the  ranks  and,  with  a  salute,  said  : 
"  Colonel,  do  you  know  you  are  breaking  God's  law  ?  " 

At  the  close  of  his  first  period  of  enlistment  as  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  time 
expired  at  midnight  on  a  certain  day.  He  gave  due  notice 
that  he  would  leave  at  tliat  time,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  his  vagaries  and  he  was  detailed  on  picket  duty.  At  mid- 
niglit  he  left  his  post  and  hurried  away  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure.  He  was  arrested,  court-martialed, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  deserting  his  post  in  the  face  of 
tlie  enemy.  But  his  colonel  made  an  appeal  to  President 
Lincoln,  who  heard  the  case  patiently,  inquired  into  Cor- 
bett's  general  character,  and  pardoned  the  man  who  was  to 
slay  his  assassin. 

After  Corbett  had  shot  Booth,  and  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
he  was  crossing  the  lawn  in  front  of  Garrett  s  house.  Con- 
ger hailed  him,  and  demanded  the  reason  why  he  had  fired 
.-igainst  orders.  Corbett  took  the  position  of  a  soldier, 
biiluted,  and  pointed  heavenward. 

"  f iod  Almiglity  <lirected  me,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  was  Conger's  answer  as  he  turned  away,  "  I 
guess  He  ilid,  or  you  couldn't  have  hit  Booth  through  that 
tra<:k  in  the  barn. 

Afterward  Corbett  said  that  unless  he  had  fired.  Lieuten- 
ant Baker,  who  stood  at  the  door,  would  have  been  killed. 
These  were  the  only  excuses  that  he  ever  offered  for  his 
disobedience  of  orders. 

Years  afterward  (torbett  became  insane,  and  was  con- 
fined In  a  Kansas  asylum. 
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tree  not  far  away.  Water  was  clashed  in 
his  face,  and  Baker  tried  to  make  him 
drink,  but  he  seemed  unal)ie  to  swallow. 
Presently,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  seemed  to  understand  the  situation. 
His  lips  moved,  and  Baker  bent  down  to 
hear  what  he  might  say. 

"Tell  mother — tell  mother — "  he  fal- 
tered, and  then  became  unconscious  again. 
The  Hames  of  the  burning  barn  now  grew 
so  intense  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  dying  man  to  the  piazza  of  the  house, 
where  he  was  laid  on  a  mattress  provided 
by  Mrs.  Garrett.  A  cloth  wet  in  brandy 
was  applied  to  his  lips,  and  under  its  influ- 
ence he  revived  a  little,  'i'hen  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  said  with  deep  bitteriiess: 

"  Oh,  kill  me,  kill  me  quick." 

"No,  Booth,"  said  leaker,  "we  don't 
want  you  to  die.  You  were  shot  against 
orders."  Then  he  was  unconscious  again 
for  several  minutes,  and  they  thought  he 
never  would  speak  again.  But  his  breast 
heaved,  and  he  acted  as  if  he  wished  to 
say  something.  Baker  placed  his  ear  at 
the  dying  man's  mouth,  and  Booth  fal- 
tered : 

"  Tell  mother  I  died  for  my  country.  I 
did  what  I  thought  was  best." 

With  a  feeling  of  pity  and  tenderness. 
Baker  lifted  the  limp  hand,  but  it  fell  back 
again  as  if  dead  at  his  side.  Booth  seemed 
conscious  of  the  movement;  he  turned  his 
eyes  and  muttered  hopelessly: 

"  Useless — useless  " — and  he  was  dead. 

When  his  collar  was  removed  it  was 
found  that  the*bullet  had  struck  the  assas- 
sin under  the  ear,  in  almost  the  exact  loca- 
tion that  his  own  had  struck  the  President. 
The  great  nerve  of  the  spinal  column  had 
been  severed,  resulting  in  instant  paralysis 
of  the  entire  body  below  the  wound. 

About  twenty  minutes  before  Booth's 
death.  Conger  had  started  for  Wash- 
ington, taking  with  him  Booth's  arms, 
his  diary,  and  other  articles  found  on 
his  person.  While  the  Oarretts  were 
preparing  breakfast  for  the  hungry  men, 
liooth's  body  was  wrapped  in  a  saddle 
blanket  and  the  blanket  stoutly  sewed  to- 
gether. The  body  was  then  placed  in 
an  ancient  and  decrepit  market  wagon 
owned  by  an  old  colored  man,  who  had 
been  forced  into  the  service  somewhat 
against  his  \\\\\.  Without  waiting  for 
breakfast,  Baker,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
poral, set  out  over  the  road  for  Belle 
Plaine,  the  negro  driving  the  old  horse  as 
rapidly  as  he  could.  'Ihe  cavalry  guard 
was  left  to  follow  with  Herold  and  the  other 
prisoners.     After  crossing  the  Rappahan- 


nock at  Rollins's  ferry,  P>aker  traveled 
on  for  some  distance,  e.xpecting  every 
moment  to  see  his  guard  come  up. 
The  road  did  not  seem  well  traveled,  and 
growing  an.xious,  he  began  to  (juestion 
the  negro. 

"  Uis  am  all  right,  massa,"  was  t!ie  re- 
s]")onse.  "  Ah  done  gone  been  long  tiis  yar 
road  many  an'  many  a  timebef<jh  de  wah, 
an'  ah'm  jesh  sure  dis  am  de  shories  road 
to  Belle  Plaine." 

leaker  sent  his  orderly  back  to  inform 
Doherty  what  road  he  had  taken,  and  in- 
structing him  to  come  on  at  once.  ]5ut  no 
cavalry  appeared.  They  met  few  teams, 
and  the  road  grew  wilder  and  more  for- 
bidding. Presently  straggling  bands  of 
men  in  Confederate  uniform  api)eared,  rid- 
ing dejectedly  southward. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  one  of 
them  called  out;   "  a  dead  Yank  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Baker  replied,  laughing. 

'Phis  seemed  to  satisfy  the  questioner, 
and  he  passed  on  with  a  jest. 

It  had  now  grown  hot  and  dusty,  and 
Baker  feared  that  Doherty's  men  had  been 
attacked  and  routed  and  that  he  might  be 
overtaken  at  any  moment,  and  Booth's 
body  re-captured.  He  was  unnerved  with 
loss  of  sleep  and  hunger,  having  been 
nearly  three  days  in  the  saddle  without 
rest.  He  was  alone  in  an  enemy's  country, 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  the  responsibility 
he  had  assumed  weighed  heavily  upon  him. 
The  old  horse  was  worn  out  with  the  rough 
journey,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  up 
the  sand-hills  with  his  load.  But  15aker 
dared  not  stop  for  rest  or  food. 

On  one  of  the  hardest  hills  the  king-bolt 
of  the  rickety  old  wagon  gave  out  with  a 
snap;  the  front  of  the  box  dropped  down, 
and  Booth's  body  lurched  heavily  forward. 
The  big  letters  "U.S."  on  the  blanket 
were  wet  with  the  assassin  s  blood,  which 
had  also  trickled  down  ever  the  axle  and 
dribbled  for  miles  along  the  road.  The 
negro  driver  crawled  under  the  wagon  to 
repair  the  break,  and  some  of  the  blood 
fell  on  his  hand.  He  sprang  back,  shrink- 
ing in  terror. 

"Oh,"  he  groaned.  "It  will  neber, 
neber  wash  off.  It  am  de  blood  ob  a 
murderer." 

So  horrified  was  he  that  he  tried  to  leave 
his  burden,  wagon,  horse,  and  all,  and 
escape  through  the  woods,  but  Baker 
forced  him  to  continue  on  the  journey. 
After  thirty  miles  of  heat  and  dust,  up 
hill  and  down,  they  crept  over  the  top  of  a 
sandy  knoll,  and  Baker  saw  the  blessed 
blue  of  the  Potomac  glinrmering  through 
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the  trees.  It  was  just  twilight,  and  the 
tinkle  of  cow-bells  came  up  drowsily  from 
the  river-bank.  Booth's  body,  wrapped  in 
blue,  was  now  gray  with  dust. 

Reaching  the  water's  edge,  leaker  could 
find  no  trace  of  dock  or  steamer.  Some- 
time during  the  war  the  government  had 
changed  the  landing  from  its  old  location 
known  to  the  negro,  to  a  point  nearly  a 
mile  further  up  the  river.  They  could  see 
the  "  lohn  S.  Ide  "  lying  at  the  wharf, 
but  they  had  no  boat  with  which  to  reach 
it.  To  shout  might  bring  the  marauding 
enemv  sooner  than  friends.  With  the  help 
of  the  negro.  Baker  bore  the  body  down 
to  the  river  and  hid  it  under  a  clump  of 
willows.  Securing  a  promise  from  the  old 
driver  that  he  would  remain  and  watch 
faithfully.  Baker  started  back,  a  distance 
of  over  two  miles  by  the  road,  never  sparing 
his  jaded  horse  until  he  reached  the  tug.* 
Doherty's  command  was  already  there. 
Baker  asked  the  corporal  whom  he  had 
sent  back  why  he  did  not  return  to  him, 
and  he  said  that  Doherty  would  not  allow 
him  to. 

A  small  boat  from  the  tug  was  lowered, 
and  with  two  of  the  crew  to  row,  Baker 
soon  reached  the  upper  landing.  The 
negro  was  found  still  on  watch,  faithful  to 
his  trust.  The  body  was  placed  in  the 
boat,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  it  was 
hoisted  to  the  deck  of  the  "  John  S.  Ide." 
Baker  saw  it  properly  under  guard,  and 
then  sank  in  a  stupor  of  sleep  on  the  deck. 
Three  hours  later  the  "  John  S.  Ide"  was 
met  by  another  tug,  having  on  board  Colo- 
nel L.  C.  Baker ;  (ieneral  T.  T.  Eckert, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War;  Surgeon- Gen- 
eral Barnes,  and  others. 

On  reaching  Washington  the  body  was 
removed  to  the  gunboat  "  Saugatuck," 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  navy  yard, f  and 
there  the  autopsy  and  the  incpiest  were 
held.t 

•  The  hone  which  Lieutenant  Baiter  rode  bore  the  name  of 
•*  Buck«lcin."  He  lived  to  lie  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
dyinK  in  1S87  at  I^nsing,  MicliiKan.  Ills  body  was  pre- 
•rntcd  to  the  State,  wan  mountc-rl,  and  Is  now  on  cxhitii- 
tio«  in  the  muvrum  of  the  MicliiKan  Agricultural  College, 
near  Lan«in((- 

f  This  i»  the  order  which  Secretary  Stanton  gave  Colonel 
Baker: 

WaII   DKfARTMKNT,  Washin(;ton.  ,^/r»V  26/A. 
To  T>i«  Commawhakt  op  tmr  WAsmNfiTON  Navv  Yaku  : 

I-et  Colonel  Rakrr  come  into  the  Navy  Yard  wharf  and 
alon((«idc  the  ironclad,  to  place  one  or  two  prisoners  on 
board. 

KijWIN    M.  STANTfJN. 

Secretary  0/  War, 

J  Secretary  Stanton  nent  tlir  followint'  order  to  many  of 
hb  Kenerals  immediately  on  rcccivin';  the  new*  of  liooth'H 
capture : 

War    DepAlrrMKMT,    WASIIINfiTON    CiTV, 

/J/r//  27,   1865,    10  A.M. 
MAioiT'ORNRtrAL  Hancock,  Bkvamtowm,  Md. 

Booth  and  Hcrold  were  traced  by  Maker  to  Oarrrtt's  farm 
three  miles  frcmi  Port  Royal  yesterday  morninj{.    They  were 


Conger  had  brought  the  news  of  the 
capture  to  Washington  many  hours  before, 
and  every  town  in  the  country  was  ringing 
with  the  tidings.  The  moment  the  evi- 
dences of  Booth's  death — the  diary,  two 
revolvers,  the  carbine,  the  belt,  and  the 
compass — were  placed  in  Colonel  Baker's 
hands,  he  carried  them  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

"  I  rushed  into  the  room,"  relates  Colo- 
nel Baker,  "and  said,  'We  have  got 
Booth.'  Secretary  Stanton  was  distin- 
guished during  the  whole  war  for  his  cool- 
ness, but  I  never  saw  such  an  exhibition 
of  it  in  my  life  as  at  that  time.  He  put 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  lay  for  nearly 
a  minute  without  sayihgaword.  Then  he 
got  up,  put  on  his  coat,  and  inquired  how 
the  capture  had  come  about." 

Immediately  on  his  return  Lieutenant 
Baker  was  called  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  where  he  related  the  story  of  the 
capture.  Mr.  Stanton  had  Booth's  carbine, 
and  when  the  narrative  was  finished,  he 
handed  it  to  Baker  with  the  question, 

"Are  you  accustomed  to  using  a  car- 
bine ?  If  so,  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
one  ?     It  cannot  be  discharged," 

Baker  examined  the  weapon,  and  found 
that  a  cartridge  had  slipped  out  of  position 
so  that  when  the  lever  was  worked  it  could 
not  be  thrown  under  the  hammer.  Per- 
haps it  was  for  this  reason  that  Booth  cast 
it  aside  in  the  barn.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
ill  luck  that  followed  the  assassin  and 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
from  the  moment  he  fired  the  fatal  shot  at 
President  Lincoln. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
after  Booth's  body  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington (April  2Sth)  Colonel  Baker  received 
orders  to  dispose  of  the  body  in  the  way 
that  seemed  best  to  him,  so  that  Booth's 
Confederate  friends  might  never  get  it. 
Taking  Lieutenant  Baker  with  him,  he 
started  at  once  for  the  navy  yard,  stopr 
ping  on  the  way  at  the  old  penitentiary 
prison.  They  reached  the  ironclad  on 
which  lioolh's  body  reposed  just  as  twi- 
light was  deepening  into  night.  The  body 
was  sewn  again  in  its  bloody  winding-sheet 
and  lowered  into  a  small  rowboat.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  stood  watching  on  the 
shore,  knowing  that  it  was  Booth's  body, 
and  dctcnniiicd  to  ascertain  wiiat  was  to  be 

Sfrrctcd  in  a  barn.  The  barn  was  fired.  Booth,  In  makintr 
his  escape,  was  killed  ami  Ilcroid  caplnrcd.  I'.oolh's  body 
and  Ilcroid  arc  now  lure.  They  cross<-(l  Uic  Potomac  Sat- 
urday night  or  Sunday  night.  Thciir  horses  were  left  in  the 
swa'npand  should  be  secured;  also  all  persons  who  aided 
their  concealment. 

EnwiN  M.  Stanton, 

Secretctry  0/  War, 
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done  witli  it.  Colonel  IJaker  had  brouj^Iit 
with  him  a  heavy  ball  and  chain,  which  he 
])laced  in  the  boat  by  the  side  of  the  body, 
making  no  apparent  attempt  at  secrecy. 
He  and  Lieutenant  Ikiker  stepped  into  the 
little  craft,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars 
sent  it  speeding  out  on  the  black  Potomac 
in  the  gathering  darkness.  It  had  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  that  the  body  of  Booth  was 
to  be  sunk  in  the  river,  and  the  crowds 
followed  eagerly  along  the  shore  until  the 
little  rowboat  and  its  occupants  disap- 
peared. It  was  a  moonless,  starless  night, 
warm  with  mid-spring.  In  the  distance 
blinked  the  lights  of  the  city,  vieing  with 
the  near  illumination  of  the  river  craft. 
Tor  nearly  two  miles  the  boat  drifted  si- 
lently. Its  occupants  spoke  no  word; 
there  was  not  even  the  creak  of  an  oar- 
lock. 

At  Geeseborough  Point  the  river  widens 
and  its  shallows  grow  rank  with  rushes 
and  marsh  weeds.  Here  the  boat  was 
driven  toward  shore  until  it.s  spv,ed  was 
quenched  in  the  mud  of  a  little  cove.  It 
was  the  loneliest  of  lonely  spots  on  the 
Potomac — the  burial  ground  of  worn-out 
and  condemned  government  horses  and 
mules — a  place  dreaded  alike  by  white  men 
and  negroes.  For  a  time  the  two  officers 
listened  intently  to  make  sure  they  were 
not  followed.  All  was  quiet  on  the  Poto- 
mac. No  sounds  reached  their  ears  but 
the  strident  croak  of  bull-frogs  and  the 
lapping  of  the  water  on  the  sedgy  shore. 

Presently  the  boat  was  turned  and  pulled 
slowly  back  toward  the  city.  The  utmost 
caution  was  observed  to  make  no  sound. 
They  dreaded  even  the  lisping  of  the  oars 
and  the  fauit  lapping  of  the  water  at  the 
gunwales.  Suddenly  against  the  sky 
loomed  the  huge  black  hulk  of  the  old 
penitentiary.  A  few  more  strokes  and  the 
boat  reached  the  base  of  the  grim,  forbid- 
ding wall.  Silently  they  crept  along  until 
they  came  to  a  hole  let  into  the  solid  ma- 
sonrv  close  to  the  water's  edge.     An  offi- 


cer who  stood  just  inside  of  the  0|)ening, 
challenged  the  party  in  a  low  voice,  and 
Colonel  Baker  answered  with  the  counter- 
sign. 

They  lifted  the  l)ody  from  the  boat  and 
carried  it  through  the  hole  in  the  masonry 
into  a  convict's  cell.  A  huge  stone  slab, 
worn  with  the  fretting  of  many  a  prisoner, 
had  been  lifted  uj),  and  under  it  there  was 
a  shallow  grave,  dug  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. A  dim  lantern  outlined  the  damp 
walls  of  the  cell  and  emphasized  the  sha- 
dows. Just  at  midnight  Booth's  body  was 
lowered  into  the  black  hole,  the  stone  slab 
was  replaced  over  the  unhonored  grave, 
and  the  two  officers  crept  back  to  their 
boat  and  returned  to  Washington. 

It  was  believed  that  the  body  had  been 
sunk  in  the  Potomac,  and  for  days  the  river 
was  dragged  by  Booth's  friends  in  the  hope 
of  finding  it.  The  newspapers  gave  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  watery  burial, 
and  "  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  U'eekly  " 
for  May  20,  1865,  had  a  full-page  illustra- 
tion showing  Colonel  Baker  and  Lieuten- 
ant Baker  in  the  act  of  slipi")ing  the  body 
over  the  &C\,%^  of  the  boat  into  the  river. 
It  was  entitled  "  an  authentic  sketch." 

For  several  years  no  one  but  Colonel 
Baker,  Lieutenant  Baker,  and  two  or  three 
other  officers  knew  of  the  dis|iosition  of 
Booth's  body.  Indeed,  there  were  rumors, 
widely  credited  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  that  Booth  never  had  been  cap- 
tured. Later,  however,  after  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  time  had  subsided,  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  removal  of  the 
remains  to  Baltimore,  where  they  now  rest. 

Before  the  trial  of  the  consjiirators  was 
begun.  Lieutenant  Baker  was  again  sent 
into  lower  Maryland  to  collect  evidence 
against  Booth  and  his  accom|)lices.  He 
was  so  far  successful  as  to  find  the  l)oat  in 
which  Booth  and  Herold  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac, and  also  Booth's  oj^era-glass,  hidden 
near  Garrett's  house,  both  of  which  he 
took  with  him  to  Washington. 


FOUR   NEGRO   SONGS. 

BY  JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL. 

WITH   PICTURES   BY   E.  W.  KEMBLE. 

THE   POSSUM   AND   THE   COON. 


I^F  yuh  has  seed  de  possum,  boss, 
^j     Yuh  sho  won't  trust  *im  far:  - 
He  looks  es  gentle  es  Sister  Sal 

When  de  pahson  's  a-leadin'  in  pra'r; 
En  all  of  er  sudden  he  's  up  en  turnt 

(When  yuh  's  totin'  'im  desso). 
En  fastened  'is  jaws  to  de  calf  er  yo'  leg- 
Den,  Sadie,  bar  de  do'! 

Den,  Sadie,  bar  de  do\  my  gal! 
0  Sadie,  bar  de  do'! 


'S  fer  me,  I  'd  ruther  hab  de  coon, 

'Ca'se  he  's  jis  wut  he  is: 
He  don't  hab  no  dog  nosin'  his  ribs 

Whilst  he  lay  still,  lak  dis; 
But  all  de  time,  lak  Sister  Sal 

When  de  preachin'  is  over  en  gone, 
He  's  es  sassy  en  mean  es  a  hongry  cur 

A-gwineter  bury  his  bone. 


Den,  Sadie,  keep  de  do,'  my  gal, 
En  be  sho  to  hoT  yo'  own! 


"rs   FA«TEXBD   'H  JAWH   TO   I>E   fAI-F   ER   YO*   LEG." 
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One  day  I  seed  'em  jine  in  fight, 

Lak  Sister  Sal  en  me: 
Lord,  boss,  hit  wus  de  ongawdlies'  sight 

Dat  eber  dis  nigger  did  see! 
Brer  Possum  he  lay  dar,  's  if  he  sleep; 

Br'er  Coon  he  sniff  'im  er  li'l'. 
En  den  he  snag  Br'er  Possum  lak 

De  teeth  er  yo'  ol'  sawmill! 


0  Sadie,  lock  de  do',  my  gal, 
En  prop  hit  wid  er  sill! 


Br'er  Possum,  fer  common,  don't  lose  his 
head; 

He  kin  stan'  'mos'  any  trile; 
But  he  thought  he  'us  struck  by  er  young 
sly  coon, ^ 

En  'e  clean  fergit  to  smile. 
Whoop,  boss,  yuh  oughter  been  dar  yusse'f 

When  dat  possum  woke  up  wide! 
Hit  'us  wussen  Sal,  when  he  made  his  teeth 

Some  sockets  in  Br'er  Coon's  hide! 


0  Sadie,  stan'  ag'in'  de  do', 
En  pull  de  string  inside! 

'  Cyclone. 


"but  DAT   DEBBLISH   POSSUM,   ES   FAT   ES   HE  WUS, 
WE   NEBER   yiT   AIN'T  FOUN'." 
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PROP^ESSION    VS.   PRACTICE. 

AUNT  RACHEL  JANK  AND   IIKU   I'lCCANINNIES. 
Scene:  Small  CDthut-jiafch  dhout  a  culiin. 

Now,  G rover  Clevelan',  here  I  is 

Er-hoein'  cotton  de  whole  year  roun'. 

En  fas'  es  I  f^its  hit  clean,  yuh  wants 
To  roll  in  de  dirt  en  mash  hit  down. 

I  ain'  irwine  work  in  no  sieh  style; 

I  'd  jis  es  soon  hal)  er  storm  er  hail. 
Don't  yuh  know  de  winter  '11  come  some  day 

En  ketch  yuh  out  in  yo'  .same  shirt-tail? 

Here  's  de  pills  fer  yuh,  boy  — dat  en  dat!  — 
Bawl,  deni  bawl,  wid  yo'  fi.s'  in  yo'  eyel 

Yuh  '11  git  wuss  remedies,  'f  yuh  don't  look 
sha'p. 
Git  outer  de  patch  ef  yuh  boun'  to  cry! 

(Singing)  Lawd,    trus'   de    chilluns   in    my 
ban's. 
In  my  ban's,  in  my  ban's  I 
Trus'  de  little  chilluns  in  my  ban's, 

En  sweetly  dey  will  rest. 
Lawd,  let  de  little  uns  — 


De  coon  he  flounce  en  flop  en  flam; 

De  possum  he  jis  hoF  on, 
Ontwel  I  seed  ef  bit  stayed  dat  way 

De  coon  wus  sholy  gone. 
Lak  Sal  says,  I  ain'  de  man  to  see 

De  bypercrite  git  on  top; 
So  den  's  when  I  turnt  ol'  Tige  erloose 

Dat  scan'lous  fight  to  stop. 


0  Sadie,  stan'  en  hoV  dat  dd 
Twell  we  makes  de  nex'  year's  crap. 


Tige  made  er  dive  into  de  fray; 

Den  green  eyes,  fur,  en  fuss! 
Whoop,  turn    'im,  Tige!  — I    kin  .see  'm 
now!  — 

But  things  alius  goes  fer  de  wu.ss, 
'Ca'se,  when  dat  dust  'us  settled,  dar 

War  de  dead  coon  on  de  groun': 
But  dat  debblisb  possum,  es  fat  es  he  wus, 

We  neber  yit  ain't  foun'. 


0  Sadie,  turn  de  do'  erloose. 
Hit  ain't  wo'th  while.   Se'  down. 


^.'^> 
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THE   CENTURY   MAGAZINE. 


YuR.  Benjermun  Frankelin  General  Grant, 

Wut  is  yiih  doin'  in  de  shed? 
Done  seared  dat  blue  hen  otfen  'er  nes'! 

Well,  de  po'house  's  all  I  sees  erhead. 

De  mo'  yuh  grows,  de  nio'  yiili  gits 

Jis  lak  dat  tritlin'  nigger  man. 
Yo'  daddy,  loaf  n'  all  day  at  de  still 

(Eis  ef  he  wiis  er  turpentime  han'!) 

En  er-comin*  home  at  night  to  eat, 

Wid  nothin'  in  his  lazy  fis'. 
Elf  yuh  don't  men'  yo'  meddlin'  waj'S, 

Yuh  "s  gwine  be  lak  yo'  dad,  yuh  is! 

{Sinffing)  Lawd.lemmeteach  deehillunshow, 
Teach  'em  how,  teach  'em  how 
To  honor  deir  daddy  en  mammy 
now. 
Fo'  hit  gwine  be  too  late, 
Too  late,  too  late,  gwine  be  too 
late 
To  git  in  de  golden — 


Dar!  dat  beats  all  dat 's  happened  yit! 

Jis  look  wut  Neebuckineezar  's  done 
W'ilst  I  wus  down  at  de  yudder  eend! 

He  pullt  up  ebery  single  one 

Er  dem  calamis-roots  (de  conju'  cyore) 
En  prince's-feathers  en  jimson-weeds. 

I  sot  'em  out  dat  long-pas'  year 
When  Marse  John's  cow  mire'  down  in  de 
reeds. 

Dar  ain'  no  way  but  to  beat  yuh-all. 
Grove  en  Ben  en  Neeb,  all  three. 

Come  right  erlong,  now!   I  '11  tan  yo'  hides 
Wid  de  limbs  f  om  offer  dat  ol'  peach-tree. 

(Singing)  Lawd,  let  de  chilluns  come  unter 
me, 
Come  unter  me,  come  unter  me, 
Let  de  little  chilluns  come  unter 
me. 
En  dey  shall  sho  'ceive  peace! 


THE   STOLEN   MELON. 


TTH  Loir-Dow,y  (xjon!  takk  dat  million  out!" 


Yuh,  Bill!  yuh  need  n'  be  sneakin'  erway, 
Fer  yo'  mammy 's  done  seed  yuh  dodgin' 
erroun', 

Yuh  low-down  coon!   Take  dat  million  out 
En  lay  hit  dar  by  de  crib  on  de  groun'. 

Now  lemme  tell  yuh,  I  knows  right  whar 
Dat  million  growed  in  de  squire's  fence 
jam  — 
Yuh,  Bill!  don't  lie!   I  seed  hit  dar! 

Don't  yuh  open  yo'  mouf,  er  I  '11  hit  yuh, 
bam! 


I  's  tired  er  preachin'  en  preachin',  I  is. 
En  scrubbin'  to  yearn  my  bonus'  bread, 

W'ilst  yuh  's  er-nosin'  erbout  in  de  weeds, 
Er-gwine  des  so  wid  yo'  rat-snake  head, 

Huntin'  er  millions  in  yudder  folks'  fiel's! 

I  's  er  good  min'  to  whale  yuh,  big  es  yuh 
is, 
En  tell  de  pahson  to  stan'  at  de  gate 

Wid  Peter,  en  head  yuh  outen  bliss. 

Jis  gimme  dat  knife.  Does  yuh  hear  me, 
Bill? 

Han'  it  right  here,  er  I  '11  knock  yuh  flat! 
Not  'ca'se  I  laks  de  pesky  thing, 

Not  'ca'se  I  'm  hongry,  mind  yuh  dat— 
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To  make  yuh  travel  fer  yo'  sin 
I  's  gwineter  eat  dis  million  up, 

Es  slow  en  temptin'  es  I  kin; 

En  yuh  stan'  dar,  lak  er  sheepy  pup, 


Wus  't  her  dat  had  dat  crazy  coon, 
Dat  nigger  so  ongawdly  mean 

He  stolt  er  million  en  fotch  it  home, 
En  never  knowed  dat  hit  wus  green? 


En  hear  de  juice  er-gurglin'  down 

Clean  th'ough  yo'  mammy's  goozle  quill, 

En  watch  'er  lick  'er  mouf,  lak  dis. 
En  shake  'erse'f  en  grin  er  li'l'. 


Look  here,  nigger,  don't  yuh  know— 
Yuh  's  no  mo'  sense  'en  er  hick'ry  chunk  !- 

Dat  er  green  un  alius  will  go  plonk, 
En  er  ripe  un  alius  will  go  plunk? 


I  sees  hit  now,  er-layin'  dar: 

Two  ha'ves  es  red  es  yo'  Sunday  tie, 
En  cool  es  ice— oh,  gimme  de  knife! 

Lawd,  boy,  be  quick,  'r  I  '11  sholy  die! 


Now,  ain't  dis  liere  a  purty  come-off? 

VV'ilst  makin'  yuh  drink  yo'  bitter  cup, 
I  's  got  so  hongry  en  thirsty,  I  is, 

Dat  I  'most  could  eat  dis  green  un  up. 


Now,  look  at  dat!   Jis  look  fer  shame! 

Did  Manner  hab  dat  triflin'  chile, 
En  raise  'im  wid  two  shirts  er  year, 

En  er  plug  tobaccer  once  'n  er  while? 


Don't  steal  no  mo';  but  ef  yuh  does, 
Sliow  dat  yuh  's  wiser  'en  I  thunk. 

By  fetchin'  f'om  de  'simmon-tree  patch 
A  million  dat  won't  say  nothin'  but  plunk. 


THE   CATFISH. 
(banjo  song.) 


'en  'e  'll  hang  twell  gab'el  BIX)W 

DE   SILBER   HO'n!" 


Oh,  de  trout  am  good,  but  'e  want  er  live 
bait, 

En  de  jack  'e  's  er  leetle  bit  better, 
En  de  pike  'e  's  sweet,  but  'e  gits  dar  late 

En  'e  oon't  stay  hung  on  de  setter. 
But  de  fish  dat  bites  w'en  de  moon  gits 
slim 

En  de  possum  's  up  de  'simmon-tree 
Am  de  catfish  — oh,  t'ank  de  Lawd  fer  him  I 

Fer  de  cat  am  de  fish  fer  me. 


De  cat  am  de  fish  fer  me,  my  gal! 
De  cat  am  de  fish  fer  me! 
He  '11  swaller  any  bait  'e  c'n  git  'is  peepers 

on. 
He  '11  swim  all  night  w'en  de  udder  fish  's 

gone, 
En  'e  "11  hang  twell  Gab'el  blow  de  silber 
ho'n! 
Oh,  de  cat  am  de  fish  fer  me! 


De  goggle-eye  he  een't  noth'n'  but  ribs. 

En  de  brim  een't  noth'n'  but  scales, 
De  eel  's  fust  cuss'n  to  de  snek,  'r  1  fibs, 

En  de  tarpin  's  all  haids  en  tails: 
So  de  unly  good  fish,  de  unly  fat  fish, 

En  de  unly  fish  fitten  fer  me, 
Am  de  good  ol'  cat  on  er  tin-can  dish, 

Wid  er  onion  en  sassyfrac  tea! 


CHARACTERISTIC  GLIMPSES  OF  LINCOLN. 

I.    LINCOLN'S   APPLICATION    FOR   A    RAILWAY-PASS. 
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-     SOMEWHAT    REDUCED  IN  SCALE)    OF  THE  ORIGINAL  LETTER   IN    THE   POSSESSION  OF  MRS.    NELSON  ABBOTT. 

A    LETTER   OF   ABRAH.\M    LINCOLN  TO   THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   CHICAGO   AND    ALTON    RAILROAD. 

In  a  brief  account  of  the  hi.-;tory  of  the  above  letter,  Mrs.  S.  Marion  Douglass  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  writes  that 
the  late  NeKson  Abbott  told  her  that  as  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  18G3,  he  was  employed  in  the  general  offices  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois.  One  day  his  duties  took  him  to  the  com- 
pany's warehou.Hc,  where,  in  a  box  of  old  papers,  he  found  this  Lincoln  letter,  which  had  been  written  seven  years 
eariier  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Morgan,  the  president  of  the  comjjany.  Mrs.  Douglass  reminds  us  that  "a  pass  is  known  to 
railroad  men  a.s  'a  chalked  hat,' "  and  .she  infers  that  Lincoln  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature, 
and  thereby,  according  to  custom,  was  favored  with  a  pass.  On  this  point  the  late  John  0.  Nicolay  (Lincoln's 
private  Bccrelary,  and,  with  Colonel  .lohn  Hay,  author  of  the  Lincoln  "Life  ")  wrote:  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a 
member  of  the  legi.slature  in  1«56.  He  had  been  elected  in  1854,  but  resigned  before  it  met  in  January,  185.5, 
and  wa«  not  afterward  a  member.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  an  attorney  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad, 
and  received  hia  paiwes  on  that  score.   The  letter  has  never  been  printed,  to  my  knowledge."  — Editor. 


II.    LINCOLN    AND    KENTUCKY. 
BY   CICP]K()   T.    SUTTON. 


8TATF'  pridf  has  ahvay.s  been  strong  in 
Kentucky,  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
waii  nominat<;<i  for  the  I're.niflencyin  ]SOO,the 
Kentucky  bUKKJ.  which  had  become  .super- 
heated in  the  preliminary  conflict,  wa.s  cooled 
in  Home  de^ee  by  the  fact  that  he  wa.s  a 
native  of  Kentucky. 

Neverthelefts,  there  were  violent  Hj)irit.H 


who  said  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  land  that 
gave  him  birth.  Removal  from  the  State, 
though  embracing  the  longest  absence,  was 
held  not  to  al)solve  the  Kentuckian  from  the 
alhigiance  which  he  owes  his  l)irthi)lace.  A 
K(;ntuckian  must  always  be  for  Kentucky 
and  stand  by  her,  right  or  wrong. 

Still   there   were  some  who   held  to  the 
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inviolability  of  the  individual,  their  creed 
being  that  Kentucky  should  stand  by  the 
Kentuckian,  within  certain  limits.  It  was 
this  element  which  could  not  repress  the 
feeling  of  pride  that  a  native  had  been  hon- 
ored. While  they  regretted  that  Lincoln 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  "  Abolitionists," 
he  was  still  theirs  by  ties  that  could  not  be 
dissolved. 

Samuel  Haycraft  'of  Elizabethtown  was 
one  of-  those  who  held  to  the  latter  creed. 
Born  in  the  place  of  his  residence  in  1795, 
he  was  fourteen  years  old  when,  in  the  same 
county,  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  the  light. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  State,  and  a  man  of  wealth  for  that  day, 
and  frequently  gave  employment  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  future  President. 
Samuel,  in  his  earliest  boyhood,  knew  him 
well,  and  the  acquaintance  was  kept  up  until 
the  removal  of  the  elder  Lincoln  from  the 
State.  Mr.  Haycraft  was  clerk  of  the  county 
and  circuit  courts  of  Hardin  County  from 
a  date  soon  after  his  majority  until  1850. 
Thomas  Lincoln  lived  in  Hardin  County  in 
1805,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln, in  Washington  County,  met  and  married 
Nancy  Hanks,  an  orphan,  who  lived  with  a 
cousin,  Frank  Berry,  a  prosperous  farmer, 
whose  home  was  near  Springfield.  The  mar- 
riage license  was  issued  in  Springfield,  June 
10,  1805,  as  appears  of  record,  and  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  of  return  is  shown: 

I  certify  that  on  the  22'i  of  September,  1805, 
I  solemized  the  rites  of  matrimony  between 
Thomas  Lincoln  &  Nancy  Hanks.  Jesse  Head 
D.  M.  E.  C. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  venerable  clerk 
is  the  indorsement: 

License  bond  dated  10  June,  1805.  Why  he 
got  his  license  three  months  before  he  was  mar- 
ried is  a  mystery. 

After  the  marriage  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lin- 
coln removed  to  Elizabethtown,  and  here 
their  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  1807. 
Young  Haycraft  was  frequently  at  their 
house,  and  as  Thomas,  at  that  day,  was  not 
too  industrious,  the  boy  found  him  a  genial 
companion  in  many  of  his  youthful  sports. 

Presuming  on  this  acquaintance.  Mr.  Hay- 
craft in  1860  wrote  to  AlDraham  Lincoln,  and 
received  the  following  reply: 

Springfield,  Ills,  May  28,  1860. 
Hox  Sam'l  Haycraft. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  recent  letter,  without  date,  is 
received.   Also  the  copy  of  your  speech  on  the 


contemplated  Daniel  Boone  monument,  which  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  read.  In  the  main  you 
are  right  about  my  history.  My  father  was 
Thomas  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston  was 
his  second  wife.  You  are  mistaken  about  my 
mother.  Her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks.  I 
was  not  born  at  Elizabethtown,  but  my  mother's 
first  child,  a  daughter,  two  years  older  than  my- 
self, and  now  long  since  deceased,  was.  I  was 
born  February  12,  1809,  near  where  Hogginsville 
[Hodgensville]  now  is,  then  in  Hardin  county.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  you,  though  I  very  well 
know  who  you  are— so  well  that  I  recognized 
your  handwriting,  on  opening  your  letter,  before 
I  saw  the  signature.  My  recollection  is  that  Ben 
Helm  was  first  clerk,  that  you  succeeded  him, 
that  Jack  Thomas  and  William  Farleigh  gradu- 
ated in  the  same  oflice,  and  that  your  handwrit- 
ings were  all  very  similar.   Am  I  right? 

My  father  has  been  dead  near  ten  years;  but  my 
step-mother,  (Mrs.  Johnston,)  is  still  living. 

I  am  really  very  glad  of  your  letter,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  another  at  any  time.  Yours 
very  truly  A  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Haycraft  answered  immediately,  invit- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  to  visit  Kentucky  as  his 
guest.    In  reply  he  received  the  following: 

Private 

Springfield,  III.'^,  June  4,  1860 
Hon.  Saml.  Haycraft. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  second  letter,  dated  May  31*'  is 
received.  You  suggest  that  a  visit  to  the  place  of 
my  nativity  might  be  pleasant  to  me.  Indeed  it 
would.  But  would  it  be  safe?  Would  not  the 
people  Lynch  me? 

The  place  on  Knob  creek,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Read,  I  remember  very  well:  but  I  was  not  born 
there.  As  my  parents  have  told  me,  I  was  born 
on  Nolin,  very  much  nearer  Hodgins'  Mill  than 
the  Knob  creek  place  is.  My  earliest  recollection, 
however,  is  of  the  Knob  creek  place. 

Like  you,  I  belonged  to  the  Whig  party  from 
its  origin  to  its  close.  I  never  belonged  to  the 
American  party  organization;  nor  ever  to  a  party 
called  a  Union  party;  though  I  hope  I  neither  am, 
or  ever  have  been,  less  devoted  to  the  Union  than 
yourself  or  any  other  patriotic  man. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  let 
you  know  that  my  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Le.xington,  Ky.,  and  that  a 
half-sister  of  hers  is  the  wife  of  Ben  Hardin 
Helm,  born  and  raised  at  your  town,  but  residing 
at  Louisville  now,  as  I  believe.  Yours,  very 
truly,    A  Lincoln. 

The  opening  sentences  of  this  letter  show 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  understood  the  fierce 
passions  that  even  then  filled  the  breasts  of 
his  more  implacable  political  opponents;  but 
subsequent  statements  show  that  by  "the 
people  "  he  meant  only  those,  and  not  Ken- 
tuckians  in  general,  whom  he  ever  held  in 
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the  respect  which  was  their  due.  ami  toward 
whom  he  showed  the  kindly  feeling  which 
made  up  so  large  a  part  of  his  great  nature. 

During  the  second  week  of  August.  18G0, 
the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper 
arriveii  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  After  a  day 
spent  with  Mr.  Lincoln  he  wrote  to  his  paper 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  inveigle 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  Kentucky  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  him  ^•iolence.  The  statement  was 
made  as  coming  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
and  its  effect  in  Kentucky  may  well  be  ima- 
gined. It  was  a  gratuitous  insult  thrown 
at  a  chivalrous  people,  and  was  resented  as 
such.  Mr.  Haycraft  was  deeply  hurt.  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  his  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  by  no  means  heightened.  Frank  and 
open  himself,  he  thought  that  a  suspicious 
man  could  not  be  wholly  a  good  man.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  indeed  expressed  to  him  a  fear 
of  the  result  should  he  visit  Kentucky,  but 
that  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  shock 
which  the  new.-^paper  article  gave  him  and 
his  friends.  Their  verdict  was  that  Abrahanj 
Lincoln  was  not  only  an  apostate,  but  other-* 
wise  an  unworthy  man. 

The  instant  the  New  York  paper  fell 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  eye  he  remembered  his 
Kentucky  friend,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
writing  him  the  following  letter,  which  ce- 
mented their  strong  and  lasting  friendship: 

Sprinoki?:ld,  Ills.,  Aug.  16,  1860. 
Hon  Saml.  H.WrRAFT. 

My  itKAR  Sir:  A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Herald,  who  wa.s  here  a  week  ago,  writ- 
ing to  that  paper,  represents  me  as  saying  I  had 
been  invited  to  visit  Kentucky,  but  that  I  sus- 
pect«?d  it  wa.s  a  trap  to  inveigle  me  into  Kentucky 
in  order  to  do  violence  to  me.  This  is  wholly  a 
mUtake.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  jiossibly  I  did  mention  my  correspondence 
with  you.  Hut  very  certainly  I  wa.s  not  guilty 
of  Htating.  or  insinuating,  a  suspicion  of  any  in- 
temlM  violence,  deception  or  other  wrong, 
agaia^t  me.  by  you,  or  any  other  Kentuckian. 
Thinking  the  H»'rald  correspondence  might 
fall  under  your  eye,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to 
enl^fr  my  prot*^t  against  the  correctness  of  this 
part  of  it.  I  scarcely  think  the  correspondent 
WM  malicious,  but  rather  that  he  misunderstood 
what  wan  »aid.     Yours,  very  truly,     A  Lintoln. 

This  lett<,T  lifted  a  load  fom  the  hearts  of 
Mr.  Haycraft  and  his  friends,  but  the  harm 
ha/J  been  done.  The  new.^paper  article  had 
circulated  far  and  wid*-,  while  the  fpiick  and 


noble  denial  was  restricted  to  a  narrow 
circle.  During  the  entire  war  the  feeling 
that  the  President  had  slandered  the  State 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  its, 
citizens,  and  the  injury  was  never  forgotten. 
Another  letter  quickly  followed,  which 
was  more  personal  and  more  energetic: 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Aug.  23,  1860 
Hon  Sam'l  Haycraft. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  19*'\iust  received. 
I  now  fear  I  may  have  given  you  some  uneasiness 
by  my  last  letter.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
I  had,  to  any  extent,  been  involved  or  embarrassed 
by  you;  nor  yet  to  draw  from  you  anything  to 
relieve  myself  from  difficulty.  My  only  object 
was  to  assure  you  that  I  had  not,  as  represented ' 
by  the  Herald  correspondent,  charged  you  with 
an  attempt  to  inveigle  me  into  Kentucky  to  do 
me  violence.  I  believe  no  such  thing  of  you  or  of 
Kentuckians  generally;  and  I  dislike  to  be  repre- 
sented to  them  as  slandering  them  in  that  way. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A  Lincoln. 

This  emphatic  letter  was  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  WTitten,  and  Samuel 
Haycraft,  quiet,  prudent,  and  forceful  as  a 
Union  Democrat,  did  much  to  keep  Ken- 
tucky true  to  the  flag.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
many  times  to  the  Kentucky  friend  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  One  more  letter  is  given 
to  show  the  feelings  of  the  newly  elected 
President,  who,  though  pressed  beyond  mea- 
sure for  time,  found  the  opportunity  to  write: 

Private  and  confidential. 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Nov.  13,  1860. 
Hon  Samuel  Haycraft, 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  9"'  is  just  received. 
I  can  only  answer  briefly.  Rest  fully  assured 
that  the  good  people  of  the  South,  who  will  put 
themselves  in  the  same  temper  and  mood  towards 
me  which  you  do,  will  find  no  cause  to  complain 
of  me. 

While  I  cannot,  as  yet,  make  any  committal  as 
to  offices,  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  find  it  in  my 
power  to  oblige  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wintersmith. 
Yours,  very  truly,     A  Lincoln. 

The  Mr.  Wintersmith  referred  to  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Elizabethtown;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  favors 
bestowed  by  the  President  on  his  friend,  or 
rather  on  that  friend's  friends,  for  Mr.  Hay- 
craft never  asked  anything  for  himself.  His 
was  a  character  much  like  Lincoln's— hon- 
est, manly,  incorruptible.  He  died  in  1878, 
and  his  greatest  pride  was  that  Al)raham 
Lincoln  had  reckoned  him  among  his  friends. 


Lincoln  and  Booth 

A  CHRONICLE    OF    THEIR    LAST    DAYS 

By  Clara  E.  Laughlin 

Illustrations    from    Photographs 


HE  was  brilliantly  beautiful,  very  tal- 
ented, very  successful,  very  much  sought 
after.  Although  barely  twenty-six  years  old, 
he  had  an  income  from  his  profession  (that  of 
actor)  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
He  was  tall  and  full  of  slender  grace;  his 
features  were  classic  in  their  pcrfectness;  his 
big  black  eyes  were  teasing,  tender,  laughing, 
bewitching;  a  crown  of  slightly  curling  jet- 
black  hair  was  worn  pushed  boyishly  back 
from  a  brow  of  rare  intellectual  and  ])hysical 
beauty.  He  was  elegant  in  his  dress,  blithe 
and  winsome  in  his  manner.  Indeed,  he  was 
onlv  too  winsome — too  easy  to  love  and  too 
hard  to  scold,  too  quick  to  charm  and  too 
charming  to  be  judged.  He  was  generous  and 
kind,  affectionate  and  gay.  His  name  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  brother  of  Edwin  Booth, 
the  tragedian. 

At  i'lrst,  John  contented  himself  with  a  stu- 
pendous scheme.  It  was  a  ])lan  to  seize  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  hurry  him  out 
of  Washington,  down  through  intensely  dis- 
loyal counties  of  Maryland  to  the  Potomac, 
ferry  him  across  into  Virginia,  and  carry  him 
to  Richmond,  there  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
Confederate  authorities  to  be  held  on  their  own 
terms — either  the  termination  of  the  war,  or 
the  exchange  of  one  President  for  all  Southern 
prisoners  held  i)y  the  North.  But  this  scheme 
fell  through— and  John  evolved  another. 

Thursday,  April  13,  1865,  General  (irant, 
who  had  gone  modestly  from  Appomattox 
to  City  Point,  arrived  in  Washington  and  was 
greeted  tumultuously.  That  night  the  city 
w^as  en  J  etc. 

Nobody  knows  where  Booth  was  that  even- 
ing, or  that  night.  He  was  not  at  the  National 
Hotel  after  Thursday  noon,  so  far  as  any- 
one knows.  During  the  afternoon  he  (lro])pe(l 
in  at  Grover's  Theater  and  asked  Manager 
Hess  if  he  were  going  to  invite  the  President 
to  the  play  the  following  night  when  the  fall  of 
Sumter  would  be  celebrated.     After  that  we 


ha\e  no  trace  of  him  until  al)out  noon  on 
I'Yiday.  He  was  never  again  seen  by  anyone 
about  the  National  Hotel,  a  fact  which  dis- 
poses of  the  widely  current  story  of  his  throw- 
ing his  key  on  the  counter  about  eight  o'clock 
Friday  night  and  announcing  that  there  was  to 
be  ".some  good  acting  at  Ford's"  that  evening. 

.\t  noon  on  Fri<lay,  however,  he  sauntered 
u|)  to  Ford's  Theater,  on  Tenth  Street  l)e- 
tween  E  and  F  Streets,  where  he  fre<|uently 
got  mail.  There  was  one  long  letter  for  Booth 
that  morning,  and  he  smiled  repeatedly  as  he 
sat  on  the  steps  reading  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  .some  one  said  teasingly — -John  was 
an  excellent  subject  to  tease,  quick  with  his 
retorts  but  always  good-natured — "Your 
friends,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  are  coming  to  the 
theater  to-night,  John,  and  we're  fixin'  to 
have  Lee  sit  with  them." 

"Lee  would  never  do  that,"  John  rei)lied, 
with  spirit.  "He  would  never  let  himself  be 
paraded,  like  a  ci)n(iuere(l  Roman,  by  his 
captors." 

Then  he  got  up,  thoughtfully,  and  walked 
away. 

Meanwhile,  that  same  morning.  President 
Lincoln  went  to  the  War  (JiTice  to  hunt 
through  the  telcgrai)h  files,  and  while  he  was 
there  something  was  said  about  his  going  to 
the  theater  that  evening.  Stanton  character- 
ized the  intention  as  "crazy,"  and  in  his  blunt, 
grim  way  inveighed  against  it  with  all  his 
might.  But  the  President,  who  had  never 
listened  willingly  to  such  cautionings,  con- 
tending that  to  die  once  were  far  better  than  to 
die  a  thousand  deaths  through  fear,  felt  sure 
that  there  could  not  now  be  any  cau.sc  to  be 
afraid.  It  had  never  seemed  likely  to  Lincoln 
that  any  enemy  could  desire  his  death,  since 
that  would  only  leave  his  power  in  the  hands 
of  another;  and  of  all  those  to  whom  any  share 
of  it  might  fall,  he  knew  that  none  had  half  his 
mercy  for  the  South.  That  Washington  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  North,  not  to  mention  the 
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South,  was  full  of  his  enemies  he  had  even- 
reason  to  believe.  He  is  even  said  by  sonie 
to  have  been  convinced  that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated. Others  say  he  believed  in  a  fore- 
boding that  he  should  die  in  the  hour  of  his 
greatest  triumph.  If  that  apprehension  were 
true,  it  is  quite  compatible,  nevertheless,  with 
his  dislike  of  being  constantly  guarded.  For 
he  was  a  fatalist,  he  believed  that  what  was  to 
be,  must  be.  •'  If  it  is  to  he  done,"  he  argued, 
"it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it.''  So  he  went 
alx^ut  his  business  quietly  and  endured  only 
when  he  must  the  futile  guardianship  of  a 
special  pv>liceman. 

The  Grants  were  to  have  accompanied  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theater  that 
night,  but  they  had  to  leave  for  Philadelphia 
and  in  their  stead  Mrs.  Lincoln  invited  Miss 
Clara  Harris,  daughter  of  Senator  Ira  Harris 
of  New  York,  and  her  fiance,  Major  Henry 
Rathbone. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  went  for  a  long  drive  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  He  talked  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  of  what  they  would  do  when  his 
term  of  otBce  was  over  and  they  could  take  up 
a  quiet  life  again.  "We  have  saved  some 
money,"  he  said,  "and  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  .^ome  more.  And  with  that  and  what  I 
can  earn  from  my  law  practice  we  can  settle 
down  in  Springfield  or  Chicago,  and  live 
cozily  to  a  green  old  age." 

After  dinner,  Speaker  Colfax  called  again 
and  y>rought  with  him  Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massa- 
chusetts. These  gentlemen  were  shown  into 
one  of  the  parlors  and  talked  briefly  with  the 
President.  While  they  were  there  the  card  of 
Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  was  brought  in. 
The  Senator  had  taken  a  friend,  Judge 
Searles,  to  call  on  the  President,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the  usher  came  back  with  a  card 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  written: 

I  am  cnf^aKf 'i  to  p,n  to  the  theater  with  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
It  is  the  kinfl  of  an  engagement  I  never  break.  Come 
with  your  friend  to-morrow  at  ten  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you.  ^    Lincoln. 

At  the  dfx)r  of  Captain  Robert  T.  Lincoln's 
rfx)m,  which  wa.s  ov:r  the  entranc  e,  the  Presi- 
dent had  stoj>jK.-d  as  he  went  downstairs  and 
said:  "  We're  going  to  the  theater,  Bob,  don't 
you  want  to  go?"  But  Cajftain  Rolicrt  had 
not  slept  in  a  bed  for  nearly  two  weeks  and  he 
said  that  if  his  father  di'l  not  mind  he  wouUl 
rather  .stay  at  home  and  "  turn  in  early."  His 
father  did  not  minrj  at  all,  and  they  ]>arted 
with  cheery  "Good  nights," 


Mr.  Ashmun  was  disappointed  at  the  short 
time  he  had  with  the  President,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  urged  him  to  come  back  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  Come  as  early  as  nine,  if  you  will,"  he 
said.  And  lest  there  be  any  difliculty  about 
getting  admittance  an  hour  before  the  official 
day  began,  the  President  stopped  at  the  door 
as  he  was  going  to  his  carriage,  picked  up  a 
card  and  wrote  on  it: 

Allow  Mr.  .\shmun  and  friends  to  come  in  at  nine 
-•v.M.  to-morrow. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  he  gave  Mr.  Ashmun  as  he  bade  him 
good  night,  and  in  a  minute  the  carriage  drove 
rapidly  away.  The  young  sweethearts  were 
in  festive  mood  at  the  evening's  prospect,  and 
the  President  responded  to  it  with  much  hap- 
piness in  their  care-free  company.  The  play 
of  the  evening  was  Tom  Taylor's  eccentric 
comedy  "Our  American  Cousin." 

THE   MOVEMENTS   OF   BOOTH 

Some  time  during  the  lunch  hour,  vaguely 
described  by  everybody  as  "about  noon," 
Booth  went  to  Pumphrey's  stable  on  C  Street, 
back  of  the  National  Hotel,  and  hired  a  horse, 
for  which  he  said  he  would  call  at  four-thirty. 
Booth  got  his  horse  and  put  it  up  in  his  stable 
in  the  alley  back  of  Ford's  Theater.  Between 
that  time  (probably  about  five)  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  have  no  absolute 
knowledge  of  John  Booth's  movements,  but 
he  may  have  been  in  the  auditorium  of  Ford's 
Theater  for  a  while — possibly  between  five- 
thirty  and  six,  when  most  of  the  theater  em- 
ployees would  be  at  their  early  dinner.  It 
was  about  three  o'clock  when  the  decorations 
of  Lincoln's  state  box  at  the  theater  were 
com])leted,  and  the  auditorium  lapsed  again 
into  that  ghostly  stillness  of  the  theater  in  day- 
time— -the  shadowy  reaches  of  it  full  of 
phantom  forms,  the  intense  silence  of  it  loud 
with  echoes  of  dead  eloquence.  Then  into 
the  draped  and  decorated  box  stole  a  man! 
God  knows  who  the  man  was — no  one  else 
does  know. 

He  stooped  down  and  "sighted"  for  the 
elevation  of  a  tall  man's  head  aljove  the  toj) 
of  the  rocker,  and  on  a  line  with  that  elevation 
he  cut  in  the  door  behind  the  chair  a  hole  big 
enough  to  admit  the  ])assagc  of  a  bullet;  the 
hole  was  apparently  bored  with  a  small  gimlet, 
then  cut  clean  with  a  shar])  i)enknife.  This 
was,  presumably,  in  event  of  the  a.ssassin  get- 
ting into  the  passageway  behind  the  boxes 
antl  finding  the  doors  to  the  boxes  locked  for 
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the  distinguished  occupants'  safety.  It  was, 
however,  an  unnecessary  preparation,  for  the 
lock  on  box  8  (in  which  was  the  President's 
chair)  had  been  l)urst  on  the  7th  of  March  when 
some  late  comers  found  their  seats  occupied. 

Another  thing  the  man  did  was  to  set  one 
end  of  a  bar  of  wood  three  feet  six  inches  long 
against  the  outer  door,  and  cut  to  i'd  the  other 
end  of  it  a  mortise  in  the  plaster  of  the  passage- 
way. There  was  no  lock  on  tiie  outer  door, 
and  this  brace  must  be  the  assassin's  sole  ])r()- 
tection  against 
interference  from 
the  house  until 
his  deed  was 
done  and  his  leap 
accomplished. 
The  passageway 
was  a  small  blind 
alley  such  as  is 
usually  found 
leading  to  thea- 
ter boxes.  The 
reason  the  assas- 
sin would  have  to 
leaptothestageto 
tlee  was  because 
the  only  other 
escai>e  from  the 
passageway  was 
back  through  the 
crowd  in  the  bal- 
cony. 

Edward  Spang- 
ler,  the  stage  car- 
penter, was  sus- 
pected of  this 
preparation,  but 
the  job  looked 
less  like  a  carpen- 
ter's than  like  the 

work  of  some  one  who  had  no  kit  of  tools. 
There  was  a  gimlet  found  in  Booth's  trunk  at 
the  National  next  day,  but  he  was  not  at  the 
National  after  this  work  was  done  IF  it  was 
done  Friday  afternoon.  It  may  ])ossil)ly  haye 
been  done  earlier  when  the  aI)duction  ])lan  was 
uppermost  and  Ford's  Theater  was  considered 
a  likely  place  from  which  to  make  the  seizure. 
No  one  knows;  but  the  hole  in  the  door  was 
said  to  look  as  if  very  recently  done,  and  the 
])robability  is  that  Booth  himself  did  the  work 
that  afternoon  between  live  and  six  o'clock. 

THE   PRESIDENT   ENTERS 

The  ])lay  was  well  under  way  when  ilie 
Presidential  party  got  to  the  theater.     The 
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.scene  on  the  stage  as  they  entered  represented 
the  after-dinner  hour  in  an  Ivnglish  country 
house.  The  drawing-room  was  full  of  vo- 
luminously crinolined  ladies  whose  ennui  had 
just  been  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
men from  their  postprandials  in  the  dining 
room.  Miss  Keene,  as  Florence  Trencliard,  was 
trying  to  explain  a  joke  to  the  dull  Dundreary. 
"Can't  you  see  it?  "she  asked.  No;  he  couldn't. 
"  Vou  can't  see  it  ?  "  No.  There  was  a  slight 
commotion  as  she  spoke,  and  as  Dundreary  as- 
sured her  for  the 
second  time  that 
he  couldn't  "see 
it,"  she  looked 
up  and  saw 
the  Presidential 
l)artyenteringthe 
.state  box.  "Well, 
everybody  can 
see  ///c/,"  she 
said,  quickly  im- 
provising and 
hooking  mean- 
ingly at  the  Chief 
I''xecutive  as  she 
made  a  sweei)ing 
courtesy.  Then 
the  orchestra 
struik  up  "Hail 
to  the  Chief,"  the 
audience  cheered 
and  cheered,  and 
for  several  mo- 
ments the  play 
was  at  a  stand- 
still, while  Mr. 
Lincoln  bowed 
and  smiled  his 
appreciation  of 
the  ovation. 
When  the  party  sat  down,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  on  the  President's  right.  Miss  Harris 
next  to  her  on  licr  right;  and  nearest  to  the 
stage,  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  sofa,  was  young 
Major  Rathbone. 

During  the  next  two  hours  the  President 
moved  from  his  seat  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
rise  and  i)ut  on  his  overcoat.  The  night  was 
warm;  no  one  else  seemed  to  feel  any  chill, 
but  something  that  did  not  strike  the  bared 
shoulders  of  the  ladies  in  the  box,  made  the 
tall,  gaunt  man  in  black  broadcloth  shiver. 

Between  nine-thirty  and  ten  o'clock,  John 
Booth  ai)i)eared  at  the  stage  door  leading  his 
horse,  and  said:  "Tell  Spangler  to  come  to  the 
d(wr  and  hold  my  horse." 
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Spangler  went  to  the  stage  door  and  ex- 
plained to  ^Ir.  Booth  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  horse.  "Tell  Peanut  John  to  come  here 
and  hold  this  horse,"  Spangler  called.  "I 
haven't  time.''  "Peanuts"  objected  that  he 
had  his  door  to  attend  to,  but  Spangler  said 
it  would  be  all  right,  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  it  to  lay  the  blame  on  him. 
"Peanuts"  had  a  bench  in  the  alley  by  the 
door,  and  as  he  sat  there  on  guard  he  held  the 
bridle  rein  of  Mr.  Booth's  horse. 

BOOTH   IX   A   JOKIXG   MOOD 

Now,  Booth  knew  perfectly  the  situation  of 
the  plav  in  progress;  knew  that  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  there  was  a  brief  time 
when  only  Asa  Tremhard  was  on  the  stage 
and  few  of  the  other  players  were  in  the  wings, 
awaiting  cues.  This  was  his  time  to  strike, 
and  it  occurred  about  twenty  minutes  past 
ten. 

After  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  third  act, 
Booth  stepped  to  the  front  door  of  the  theater 
where  Buckingham,  the  doorkeeper — his  at- 
tention being  directed  for  the  moment  to 
something  in  the  house — had  placed  his  right 
arm  as  a  barrier  across  the  doorway  so  that 
none  might  pass  without  his  knowledge.  Some 
one  came  up  behind  him,  took  two  fingers  of 
that  hand  and  shook  them,  and  Buckingham 
turned  to  look.  It  was  John  Booth,  smiling 
his  lx)yish  smile.  "You  don't  want  a  ticket 
from  me,  do  you?-"'  he  asked  jocularly.  And 
Buckingham  smiled  back  at  him  and  said  he 
'■guessed  not."  Booth  went  into  the  house, 
looked  around,  and  came  out  almost  im- 
mediately. When  he  returned  to  the  door 
Buckingham  was  talking  to  some  out-of-town 
acquaintances  who  were  in  the  audience,  and 
when  the  young  tragedian  passed  him,  the 
doorkeeper  halted  him  and  introduced  his 
acquaintances,  to  whom,  even  in  that  awful 
hour,  John  made  .some  genial  remarks. 

He  seems  to  have  hovered  about  the  door, 
ner\'ously,  ior  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more. 
C)nce  he  asked  Bu(  kingham  the  time;  once  he 
asked  for  a  chew  of  tol);i(  (f)  and  was  accom- 
m(xiated.  .About  ten  minutes  past  ten  be  went 
into  the  restaurant  .s<juth  of  the  theater  and 
Uxik  a  drink  of  whisky,  came  quickly  out, 
pas.sed  Buckingham  at  the  door,  humming  a 
tune  as  he  went,  ascended  the  stairs  to  the 
dress  circle  and  walked  down  along  the  south 
wall  of  the  theater  close  tc>  the  entrance  of 
the  President's  l)ox.  There  was  no  sentry 
at  the  do')r.  No  one  was  there.  John 
Parker,  who  had  gone  to  the  theater  as  the 


President's  guard,  had  left  his  post  at  the  door 
to  the  passageway,  and  gone  to  a  seat  in  the 
dress  circle,  whence  he  could  better  see  the 
play.  Booth  had  no  one  to  elude;  no  one  to 
make  pretext  to;  his  movements  were  entirely 
unchallenged.  The  play  waxed  funnier  and 
funnier,  more  and  more  absorbing.  Every 
eye  in  the  house  was  fixed  otherwise  than  on 
that  door — every  eye  but  John  Booth's. 

On  the  stage,  there  was  a  tart  dialogue 
going  on  between  Asa  Trenchard  and  a 
designing  old  woman,  Mrs.  Mountchessing- 
ion,  who  presently  flounced  off  with  a  taunt 
about  Asa's  unaccustomedness  to  society. 

"Society,  eh?"  said  Asa,  looking  after  her. 
"Well,  I  guess  I  know  enough  to  turn  you  in- 
side out,  you  darned  old  sockdolaging  man- 
trap!" 

Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  this  character- 
istic defense  of  "Our  American  Cousin,"  and 
while  they  were  rolling  across  the  footlights 
there  mingled  with  them  a  sharper  sound — a 
pistol  report.  Booth  had  stepped  into  the 
passageway,  dropped  the  bar  of  wood  in  place 
to  hold  the  door  against  ingress,  entered  the 
box  and,  shouting  "5zV  semper  tyrannis," 
fired  a  Derringer  pistol  a  few  inches  from  the 
President's  head.  For  a  second  or  two  the 
audience  thought  the  shooting  was  behind  the 
scenes,  a  part  of  the  play;  not  an  eye  turned 
toward  the  State  box  where  Major  Rathbone 
was  grappling  with  the  assassin.  Booth  had 
dropped  his  pistol  when  it  was  fired  and  drawn 
a  large  knife  with  which  he  slashed  Major 
Rathbone,  striking  for  his  breast  but  gashing 
instead  the  left  arm  which  the  Major  thrust 
up  to  parry  the  blow.  Notwithstanding  his 
wound,  the  Major  grabbed  at  the  assassin  as 
he  was  preparing  to  leap  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  fourteen  feet  below,  but  he  was  unable 
to  hold  him.  All  this  hapi)ened  in  far  fewer 
seconds  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and,  almost 
before  anyone  could  realize  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  Booth  had  jumj^ed  and 
fallen,  his  right  leg  doubled  under  him,  was 
instantly  up  again  and  running  across  the 
front  of  the  stage.  Almost  simultaneously 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  heartrending  cry  rang  out  and 
Major  Rathbone  shouted:  "Catch  that  man!" 
But  for  a  paralyzed  moment,  no  one  stirred. 

ASSASSIN   ESCAPES   FROM   THE   THEATER 

Impeded  in  his  jump — which  ordinarily 
would  have  been  nothing  to  one  of  his  athletic 
training — by  Rathbonc's  clutch,  Booth  had 
caught  his  sjiur  in  the  Treasury  flag,  gashed 
the  frame  of  Washington's  picture  hanging 
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there,  and  broken  the  small  bone  of  his  left 
leg  in  the  heavy  fall.  Kut  he  was  down 
scarcely  a  moment,  and  before  anyone  in  the 
house  or  on  the  staj^e  could  realize  what  he 
had  done,  he  had  reached  the  "prompt" 
entrance  and  was  running  through  the  cleared 
passage  leading  to  the  stage  docjr. 

Some  of  the  spectators,  when  they  g<jt  to 
tliinking  about  it  afterwards,  felt  sure  Booth 
stopped  in  the  center-front  of  the  stage,  bran- 
dished his  dagger  and  yelled,  "The  South  is 
Avenged!"  Some  thought  he  shouted  "A'/V 
semper"  as  he  struck  the  stage;  some  that  he 
shouted  it  as  he  ran.  He  crossed  the  stage 
some  feet  in  front  of  Harry  Hawk  (Asa 
Trenchard),  ran  between  Miss  Keene  and  W. 
J.  Ferguson  standing  in  the  passage  near  the 
prompt  entrance,  rushed  past  Withers,  the 
orchestra  leader,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
stairs  close  by  the  back  door,  and  as  Withers 
stood  stock-still  in  his  way.  Booth  struck  at 
him  with  the  knife,  knocking  him  down,  made 
a  rush  for  the  door,  and  was  gone. 

Joseph  B.  Stewart,  who  sat  in  the  front  row- 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  orchestra  almost 
directly  under  the  President's  box,  was  the 
first  man  on  the  stage.  He  rushed  after  the 
fleeing  assassin,  shouting,  "Stop  that  man!" 
But  before  anyone  seemed  to  have  sense  to 
think  of  pursuit,  the  clattering  of  hoofs  on  the 
stone-paved  alley  had  died  away,  and  John 
Wilkes  Booth  was  swallowed  up  in  the  night. 

LINCOLN    UNCONSCIOUS    TO    THE    L.\ST 

Meanwhile,  in  that  upper  box,  the  tall, 
gaunt  man  in  the  rocking  chair  had  not 
changed  his  position,  the  smile  he  wore  over 
Asa's  last  sally  had  not  even  given  place  to  a 
look  of  pain — so  lightning-quick  had  un- 
consciousness come.  The  head  was  l>cnt 
slightly  forward,  the  eyes  were  closed;  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  clutched  his  arm,  but  had  not 
moved  from  her  seat;  neither  had  Miss  Harris. 
At  the  barred  door  to  the  passageway  many 
persons  were  frantically  jxiunding,  and 
Major  Rathbone,  staggering  to  the  door, 
found  the  bar,  removed  it,  and  of  those  seek- 
ing admittance  allowed  several  who  repre- 
sented themselves  to  be  surgeons  t(^  come  in. 
Another  surgeon  was  lifted  up  into  the  box 
from  the  stage,  and  almo.st  as  soon  as  any  to 
reach  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  Miss  Keene, 
who  took  the  President's  head  into  her  lap. 

There  was  a  slight  delay  in  locating  the 
wound;  some  looked  for  it  in  the  breast  and 
tore  open  the  President's  shirt.  Dr.  Charles 
Taft,    who    had    been   lifted    into   the   bt)X, 


located  the  wound  behind  the  left  ear.  and 
(ountermanded  the  order  just  given  for  the 
President's  ( arriage.  Tlie  ride  over  the  then 
t<»bi)le-|)aved  streets  of  Washington  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  Dr.  Taft  directed  that 
instead,  the  nearest  bed  be  .sought.  He  lifted 
the  President's  head  and,  others  helping  with 
the  rest  of  the  long,  inert  Ixxly,  a  shutter  was 
impressed  for  .service  as  a  litter,  and  the 
horror-stricken  little  procession  went  along 
the  ui)i)er  loi)by  towanl  the  stairs.  They  look 
the  l)ody  across  Tenth  Street  to  the  house  of 
William  Peterson,  a  tailor.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
front  hall  was  a  long,  narrow  Ix'drooni  the 
tenant  of  which,  a  young  soldier  named  Willie 
Clark,  was  not  in.  On  the  neat,  though 
small,  bed  in  that  room  the  President  was 
laid— cornerwise,  as  only  that  way  could  his 
great  length  be  accommodated  -and  messen- 
gers were  sent  in  every  direction,  for  Captain 
Rol)ert  Lincoln,  for  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Cal)inet,  for  the  Surgeon  General,  for  the 
I'resident's  private  physician,  Dr.  Stone,  for 
his  pastor,  Dr.  (iurley  of  the  New  York 
.\venue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Through  the  hou.se,  above  the  soft  f<Mitfalls 
of  those  ministering  to  the  dying,  al><)ve  the 
hushed  tones  of  Stanton  and  Dana,  above  the 
.sobbing  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  sounded  the  in- 
cessant moaning,  the  stertorous  breathing  of 
the  President.  He  was  entirely  unconscious; 
not  the  faintest  glimmer  of  understanding  had 
come  to  him  since  the  bullet  plowed  its  way 
through  his  brain. 
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At  a  quarter  before  two  Mrs.  Lincoln  went 
into  the  little  room.  The  President  was  quiet 
then — the  moaning,  the  struggling  motion  of 
the  long  arms,  were  over.  She  stayed  until 
ten  minutes  after  two,  when  she  returned  to 
her  sofa  in  the  parlor.  At  three  o'clock  she 
went  in  again  for  a  few  moments.  At  three- 
thiny-five  Dr.  Gurley  knelt  by  the  bedside 
and  praved.  .\t  six  o'clock  the  pulse  began 
to  fall.  '  At  six-thirty  the  labored  breathing 
was  heard  again.  At  seven  the  physicians  an- 
nounced signs  of  immediate  dissolution,  and 
at  seven-twenty-two  the  faint  pulse  ceased, 
the  last  breath  tluttcred  from  between  the 
parted  lijis.  and  Stanton's  voice  broke  the 
unbearable  stillness,  saying:  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  body  of  the  President 
was  placed  in  a  temporary  coffin,  wrapped  in 
an  American  tlag,  and  borne  by  six  soldiers  to 
a  hearse.  Then,  very  quietly,  with  only  a  tiny 
escort,  moving  througli  Tenth  to  I  Street,  the 
return  to  the  White  House  was  made.  A 
spring  rain  had  been  falling  since  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  gay  buntings  that  were  so  soon  to 
be  rejjlaced  with  the  trappings  of  woe,  wore  a 
bedraggled  look  as  the  hero  of  peace  went  past. 

booth's  escape 

\\'hen  Booth  left  the  alley  behind  Ford's 
Theater,  he  fled  to  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  over 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  He  got  past 
the  sentr}'  by  saying  he  had  waited  for  moon- 
rise  before  beginning  his  ride  home.  Ten  min- 
utes later  Davy  Herold,  Booth's  accomplice, 
and  possibly  one  of  the  original  conspirators 
to  abduct  Lincoln,  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
caught  up  with  the  assassin.  Booth,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  broken  in  his  fall  to  the 
stage  the  fibula,  or  small  bone,  of  his  left  leg, 
and  was  suffering  the  most  ex(  ruciating  torture 
as  he  rixle,  the  splintered  bone  tearing  into  the 
flesh  at  ever}'  move.  .Vt  the  top  of  Good  Hope 
Hill  Booth  and  Herold  turned  to  the  right  into 
the  road  to  Surrattsville,  Maryland,  thirteen 
miles  southeast  of  Washington.  Some  miles 
farther  on  they  came  to  a  jjhysician's  house, 
where  the  injured  leg  was  set  and  the  refugees 
were  innocently  given  shelter.  Dr.  Samuel 
Mudd,  who  |>erformed  this  office,  was  after- 
wards sentencffi  for  life  to  the  Dry  'I'ortugas, 
a  barren  fortified  island  off  the  Florida  ( oast. 

The  next  day  the  two  men  rode  away,  al- 
though Bo<>th  was  hobbling  painfully.  They 
made  for  the  house  of  a  Colonel  Samuel  Cox, 
known  as  a  .strong  S«jutliern  .sympathizer. 
The   Cojc^nel,    however,    had    heard    of   the 


assassination  and  refused  to  take  in  the 
strangers.  This  forced  them  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  gully  on  the  Cox  farm.  There  they  were 
found  by  Cox  on  Sunday — Easter  Sunday — 
morning.  Booth  immediately  disclosed  his 
identity  and  threw  himself  upon  the  older 
man's  mercy. 

ASSASSIN    EXPECTED    TO    BE    PRAISED 

Cox's  reprehension  of  Booth's  awful  deed 
was  the  first  shock  the  mad,  misguided  young 
murderer  had,  his  first  bitter  taste  of  the 
world's  malediction  in  the  stead  of  that  grate- 
ful praise  he  had  so  confidently  expected. 
Colonel  Cox  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  give  them 
the  protection  he  had  promised  and  he  con- 
ducted them  to  a  pine  thicket  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  his  home.  Returning  to  the  house, 
he  sent  a  white  farm  hand  to  Huckleberry 
Farm  to  fetch  Thomas  A.  Jones,  his  foster- 
brother,  to  care  for  Booth.  Colonel  Cox 
directed  him  to.  the  thicket  and  told  him  to 
give  a  certain  whistle  as  a  signal  so  he  might 
reach  the  men  without  being  shot.  Herold 
came  out  of  the  dense  pines,  on  hearing  the 
whistle,  and  conducted  Jones  to  where  Booth 
lav  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  blankets,  his 
face  drawn  with  great  pain.  Booth  asked 
Jones  a  great  many  questions  as  to  what 
people  thought  of  the  assassination,  and  ap- 
]3eared,  Jones  thought,  to  be  proud  of  what  he 
had  done. 

"  I  at  the  time,"  Jones  afterwards  admitted, 
"thought  he  had  done  a  great  act;  but  great 
God!  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  the  worst  blow 
ever  struck  for  the  South." 

It  was  while  Booth  lay  there  and  knew  the 
surrounding  country  to  be  full  of  soldiers 
searching  for  him,  that  he  made  two  entries 
in  his  little  red  leather-bound  diary  which  he 
carried  in  an  inner  pocket  and  in  the  back  of 
which  he  had  the  photographs  of  half  a  dozen 
pretty  girls.  He  dated  the  first  entry  "April 
13,  14,  F'riday  the  Ides,"  writing  that  date 
around  the  words  "/e  amo,"  evidently  of  long 
previous  inscription  at  some  happier  time 
when  he  was  practicing  love  messages  in 
Latin.     This  first  entry  reads: 

I'litil  to-day  nothing  was  ever  thought  of  sacrific- 
ini;  to  our  (  ountry's  wrongs.  For  six  months  \vc  had 
worked  to  rapture.  But  our  cause  being  almost  lost, 
something  dei  isive  and  great  must  1)C  done.  But  its 
failure  was  owing  to  others  who  did  not  strike  for 
their  rountr\'  with  a  heart.  I  struck  boldly,  and  not 
as  the  i)apers  say.  I  walked  with  a  firm  step  thnmgh 
a  thousand  of  his  friends;  was  stojjped,  but  ])ushed 
on.  A  colonel  was  at  his  side.  I  shouted  sic 
scmprr  before  I  fired.  In  jum;)ing,  broke  my  leg.  I 
passed  all  his  pickets.     Rode  sixty  miles  {sic!)  that 
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night,  with  the  lionc  of  my  Ice;  tearing  the  fli-sli  at 
every  jump. 

I  can  never  repent  it,  lliough  we  hated  to  kill. 
Our  country  owed  all  her  troubles  to  liim,  and  Cod 
simply  made  me  the  instrument  of  his  jjunishment. 

The  country  is  not  what  it  was.  This  forced 
Union  is  not  what  I  have  loved.  I  care  not  what 
becomes  of  me.  I  have  no  desire  to  outlive  my 
country.  This  night  (before  the  deed)  I  wrote  a  long 
article  and  left  it  for  one  of  the  editors  of  ihc  National 
Intclligoicer,  in  which  I  fully  set  forth  our  reasons  for 
proceeding.     He  or  the  gov'n 

Here,  either  from  weakness  or  perhaps  with 
a  sudden  alarm,  the  diary  al)ruptly  breaks. 
And  there  is  but  one  more  entry,  dated 
"Friday  21." 

EXTR.ACTS    FROM    BOOTH'S    DIARY 

Fourteen  hundred  cavalrymen  were  as- 
sembled around  Port  Tobacco,  Marj-land, 
and  ordered  to  search  the  swamps  for  him; 
but  no  trace  could  be  found.  The  following 
Friday  Jones,  however,  overheard  informa- 
tion which  made  him  decide  that  the  fugitives 
must  be  moved.  Nothing  could  be  done  until 
after  dark,  and  it  was  doubtless  while  waiting 
for  this  cover  of  the  moonless  night  that 
Booth  made  the  second  and  last  entry  in 
his  diary.  From  the  first  sentence  of  this  it 
would  seem  that  on  Thursday  night  Booth  and 
Hcrold  must  have  made  a  desperate  and  un- 
advised attempt  to  get  away.  The  entry  reads: 

Friday.  21 — After  being  hunted  like  a  dog 
through  swamps  and  woods,  and  last  night  being 
chased  by  gunboats  till  I  was  forced  to  return,  wet, 
cold,  and  starving,  with  every  man's  hand  against 
me,  I  am  here  in  despair.  And  why?  For  doing 
what  Brutus  was  honored  for — what  made  William 
Tell  a  hero,  and  yet  I,  for  striking  down  an  even 
greater  tyrant  than  they  ever  knew,  am  looked  ui)on 
as  a  common  cutthroat.  My  act  was  jiurer  than 
either  of  theirs.  One  hoped  to  be  great  himself,  and 
the  other  had  not  only  his  country's,  but  his  own, 
wrongs  to  avenge.  I  ho])ed  for  no  gain;  I  knew  no 
private  wrong.  I  struck  for  my  country,  and  her 
alone.  .\  people  ground  beneath  this  tyranny 
prayed  for  this  end,  and  yet  now  see  the  cold  hands 
they  e.xtend  to  me!  God  cannot  pardon  me  if  I  have 
done  wrong;  yet  I  cannot  see  any  wrong,  except  in 
serving  a  degenerate  people.  The  little,  the  very 
little,  I  left  behind  to  clear  my  name,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  allow  to  be  jirinted.  So  ends  all!  For 
my  country  I  have  given  up  all  that  makes  life  sweet 
and  holy — to-night  misfortune  upon  my  family,  and 
am  sure  there  is  no  pardon  for  me  in  the  heavens, 
since  man  condemns  me  so.  I  have  only  heard  of 
what  has  been  done  (except  what  I  did  myself),  and 
it  tills  me  with  horror.  God,  try  and  forgive  me  and 
bless  my  mother.  To-night  I  will  once  more  tr)-  the 
river,  with  the  intention  to  cross;  though  I  have  a 
greater  desire  and  almost  a  mind  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  a  measure  clear  my  name,  which  I  feel 
I  can  do. 

I  do  not  repent  the  blow  I  stru(  k.  I  may  bef(5re 
my  God,  but  not  to  man.     I  think  I  have  done  well, 


though  I  am  al)andoned,  with  the  curse  of  Cain 
upon  me,  when,  if  the  worlil  knew  my  heart,  that  one 
1)1()W  would  have  made  me  great,  though  I  did  desire 
no  greatness.  To-night  I  In,"  once  more  to  esrajK? 
these  liloodhounds.  Who,  who,  can  read  his  fate  ! 
God's  will  be  done.  I  have  too  great  a  soul  to  die  like 
a  criminal.  Oh!  may  He  si)are  me  that,  and  let  me 
die  bravely.  I  bless  the  entire  world.  I  have  never 
hated  or  wronged  anycme.  This  last  was  not  a 
wrong,  unless  God  deems  it  so,  and  it  is  with  Him  to 
damn  or  bless  me.  .\n(\  for  this  brave  lx)y,  Herold, 
here  with  me,  who  often  prays  (yes,  Ix-fore  and  since) 
with  a  true  sincere  heart,  was  it  a  t  rime  in  him?  If 
so,  whv  I  an  he  pray  the  same?  I  f!o  not  wish  to  shed 
a  drop  of  blood,  but  I  must  tight  the  cour>e.  'Tis  all 
that's  left  me. 

When  the  darkness  ])ermitte(l.  Jones  went 
to  the  thicket  and,  with  Hemld's  lu-l|).  hfted 
Booth  to  his  (Jones's)  horse.  Then.  Herold 
leading  tlie  horse  and  Jones  walking  a  little  in 
advance  to  siiow  the  way  and  to  .scout,  they 
proceeded  to  Hucklcl)err)'  Farm,  which  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Potomac.  From  Hucklcbcrr)-  Farm  they 
reached  the  river,  j)ushe(l  out  in  a  llal-bot- 
tomed  boat,  and  for  two  days  cruised  among 
the|neighi)oring  creeks, crossing  to  the  \  irginia 
shore  on  Saturday  night.  Sunday  they  stayed 
in  the  cabin  of  a  negro  named  W'iili.ini  Lucas. 
Monday  morning  early  he  took  them  in  a 
wagon  to  Port  C"»)nway  on  the  Rappahannock, 
where  they  arrived  at  nine-thirty.  Hcrold 
a.skcd  William  Rollins,  the  ferrjman,  about 
getting  across  the  river  and  was  told  he  would 
have  to  wait  a  little  while,  until  the  tide  rose. 
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WTiile  he  and  Booth  were  wailing,  tliree 
Confederate  officers  rode  up  to  the  ferry. 
They  were  Captain  "WiUiam  M.  Jett,  Lieu- 
tenant A.  R.  Bainbridge.  and  Lieutenant 
Ruggles.  Herold  turned  to  Jett — they  were 
all  sitting  down  now  in  front  of  Rollins's  house 
— touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and,  saying  he 
wanted  to  speak,  to  him,  led  him  over  to  the 
wharf  where  he  entreated  Jt^tt  to  take  his 
"brother''  and  him  South. 

BEFRIENDED    BY   CONFEDERATES 

Jett  answered:  "I  cannot  go  with  any  man 
that  I  don't  know  anything  about."  And 
Herold.  after  a  moment's  thought,  whispered, 
in  great  agitation:  "We  are  the  assassinators 
of  the  President.''  Jett  was  confounded  be- 
yond the  power  of  reply.  He  saw  Ruggles  at 
the  river  watering  his  horse  and  called  him  to 
the  wharf.  There  was  a  consultation  in  which 
Booth  presently  joined,  hobbling  down  from 
tlie  house;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  when 
the  tide  rose  they  crossed  together,  Booth 
riding  Ruggles's  horse. 

The  live  men  went  along  the  road  toward 
Bowling  Green  and  about  three  miles  on  the 
way  came  to  the  comfortable  farmhouse  of  a 
Mr.  Garrett,  who  consented,  on  solicitation, 
to  shelter  a  wounded  Confederate  for  a  day  or 
two. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  Monday  after- 
noon when  Jett — although  he  did  not  know 
Mr.  Garrett — undertook  the  introduction  to 
him  of  "John  William  Boyd"  and  asked  Mr. 
Garrett  to  care  for  "Boyd"  until  Wednesday 
morning,  at  which  time  his  companions  would 
call  for  him.  About  four  o'clock — shortly 
after  Booth  had  been  taken  into  the  Garrett 
home — twenty-nine  pursuers  under  Colonel 
E.  J.  Conger  embarked  on  the  steamer  JoJm 
S.  Jde  and  sailed  down  to  Belle  IMain,  the 
nearest  landing  to  Fredericksburg,  arriving  at 
ten  (/dock.  From  Belle  IMain  they  galloped 
across  country,  riding  all  night  and  all  day 
Tuesflay.  At  three  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon 
they  arrived  at  the  Port  Conway  Ferry,  found 
krillins,  showed  him  ])hotographs  of  Booth 
and  Herold,  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
men  wanted  had  been  ferried  acro.ss  the 
Rappahannock  by  him  just  about  twenty- 
four  hours  befrirc.  Rollins  said  they  had 
started  for  Bowling  Green,  in  company  with 
three  Conferlerate  ofluers.  He  was  arrested 
anrj  taken  as  guide,  the  river  was  ferried  again, 
anrl  about  sundown  the  jxisse  galloped  jtast 
Garrett's,  where  Booth  anrl  the  family  were 
seated  on  the  jx;rch,     Herold  was  there,  ioo. 


When  Booth  saw  the  troops  go  by,  he  and 
Herold  retired  precipitately  to  a  thicket  be- 
hind the  barn,  not  venturing  thence  until  sum- 
moned to  supper.  Asked  why  they  feared  the 
Federal  troops  now  that  the  war  was  over. 
Booth  said  they  had  been  "in  a  little  brush 
over  in  Maryland"  and  thought  best  to  lie 
low  for  a  few  days. 

The  Garretts  suspected  their  guests.  When 
bedtime  came.  Booth  manifested  strong  re- 
luctance to  going  upstairs,  and  on  insisting  he 
would  rather  sleep  anywhere  else,  even  in  a 
barn,  was  conducted  to  a  large  tobacco  house. 
Jack  Garrett  believed  this  sleeping  in  a  barn 
was  a  ruse;  that  the  strange  men  would  get 
up  in  the  night  and  steal  their  horses.  So  he 
locked  them  into  the  tobacco  house  and  gave 
the  key  to  a  Miss  HoUoway,  who  boarded 
with  the  Garretts.  And  he  and  his  brother 
went  to  a  shed  near  the  tobacco  house,  whence 
they  could  keep  watch  of  their  suspicious 
visitors. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  that  night  when 
the  soldiers  Booth  had  seen  passing  Garrett's 
before  sundown  reached  Bowling  Green,  sur- 
rounded the  little  tavern,  and  arrested  Jett, 
who  was  in  bed.  Conger  demanded  to  know 
where  the  two  men  Jett  had  crossed  the  ferry 
with  were  now,  and  Jett,  very  much  fright- 
ened, told  Conger  where  they  were  and  of- 
fered to  go  as  guide  and  show  the  way. 

CAUGHT  ON  THE  GARRETT  FARM 

At  two  in  the  morning  the  stjuad  of  thirty 
surrounded  Garrett's  farmhouse,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant named  Baker  rapped  loudly  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Presently  the  elder  Garrett 
came  to  the  door,  in  his  night-clothes,  and  was 
roughly  seized  by  Baker,  who  clutched  the  old 
man's  throat  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  held  a  pistol  to  his  head.  When  Mr. 
Garrett  could  speak,  he  said  the  men  were 
gone.  Just  then  Jack  Garrett  ai)pcared  from 
the  shed,  and  urged  upon  his  father,  whom 
Conger  was  threatening  to  hang,  the  need  of 
telling  the  truth  in  the  matter.  A  guard  was 
left  to  watch  the  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
])osse,  led  by  Jack  Garrett,  approached  the 
tobacco  house.  The  soldiers  were  stationed 
around  the  building — which  was  only  about 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  residence — at  a 
distance  of  ten  yards,  with  four  of  them  at  the 
padlocked  door.  The  key  was  brought  from 
the  house,  and  while  they  were  waiting  for  it  a 
rustling  noise  could  be  heard  within  the 
tobacco  house. 

Baker  spoke  to  the  men  inside,  saying  he 
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would  send  in  one  of  tlie  youns;  Garretts  to 
demand  their  surrender.  To  this  youth  he 
ordered  them  to  deliver  their  arms;  after 
which  they  were  to  come  out  and  give  them- 
selves up. 

OFFERS    TO    riC.HT    HIS    PIRSIKRS 

Accordingly,  the  tremljlini;  (iarrett  lK)y  was 
sent  within,  and  soon  returned  reporting  that 
Booth  had  cursed  him  for  a  Ijctrayer  and 
"reached  down  into  the  hay  behind  him"  as 
if  for  a  weapon,  whereupon  Ciarrelt  waited 
not  on  the  order  of  his  going,  but  went  at  once. 
Then  Baker  called  into  them  that  if  they  did 
not  come  out  in  five  minutes  he  would  fire  the 
tobacco  house.  To  which  Booth  replied  in  a 
ringing  voice:  "Who  are -you?  what  do  you 
want ?  whom  do  you  want? " 

"  We  want  you,"  said  Baker,  "and  we  know 
who  you  are;  give  up  your  arms  and  come 
out." 

"Let  us  have  a  little  time  to  consider," 
urged  Booth;  and  this  was  granted. 

Ten  minutes  went  by  in  hushed  stillness, 
awaiting  the  least  sound  from  within.  Fifteen 
minutes.  And  from  within  the  tobacco  house, 
not  a  sound.  At  length,  the  ringing  voice 
again: 

"Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want?" 

And  from  Baker  the  reply:  "We  want  you; 
we  want  to  take. you  prisoners." 

"Captain,"  said  the  clear  voice,  every  tone 
of  which  was  distinguishable  on  the  gallery,  a 
hundred  feet  away,  "I  know  you  to  be  a  brave 
man,  and  I  believe  you  to  be  honorable.  I 
am  a  cripple:  I  have  got  but  one  leg.  If  you 
will  withdraw  your  men  in  line  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  door,  I  will  come  out  and  fight 
you." 

Baker  replied  that  he  had  not  come  to 
t'lght,  but  to  capture;  to  which  Booth  said:  "If 
you  will  take  your  men  fifty  yards  from  the 
door,  I'll  come  out  and  fight  you.  Give  me  a 
chance  for  my  life!" 

Later,  he  offered  :o  fight  all  the  men  singly: 
and  when  Baker  again  refused,  the  word  came 
back:  "Well,  my  brave  boys,  prepare  a 
stretcher  for  me." 

Some  one  close  to  the  tol)acco  house  heard 
Booth  say  to  his  companion:  "You  damned 
coward,  will  you  leave  me  now?  Go!  Go! 
I  would  not  have  you  stay  with  me." 

Booth  then  came  to  the  door  and  an- 
nounced: "There's  a  man  in  here  who  wants 
to  com.e  out." 

"Very  well,"  said  Baker,  "let  him  hand 
his  arms  out  and  come." 


Thereupt)n  Hcrold  came  to  the  door  and 
said:  "  Let  me  out." 

"Hand  out  your  arms,"  ordered  Baker. 
"  Vou  carried  a  carbine  and  you  must  hand  it 
out." 

"The  arms  are  mine,"  called  Booth,  "and 
I  have  got  them.  U|)on  tlie  word  and  honor 
of  a  gentleman,  this  man  lias  none.  And  I 
declare  before  my  Maker  that  he  is  innocent 
of  any  crime  whatever." 

Ilerold  was  then  ordered  to  put  out  his 
hands,  they  were  manacled,  and  he  was  cjuick- 
ly  dragged  out,  the  door  slammed  behinrl  him. 
and  the  easy  prisoner  hurried  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  yard  with  a  cou|jle  of  cavalry- 
men to  guard  him.  Immediately  Herold  was 
secured.  Conger  went  around  to  the  corner 
of  the  tobacco  hou.se,  pulled  a  whisp  of  hay 
through  a  crack,  set  tire  to  it  and  stuck  it  back. 
The  hay  was  very  dry  and  blazed  almost  in- 
stantly. Booth  turned,  when  he  heard  it 
crackling,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  to  .'^ee  if 
he  could  j)ut  it  out.  Then,  as  if  convinced 
that  he  could  not,  he  started  toward  the  door. 
M  that  moment  a  shot  rang  out.  Bosttm 
Corbett,  a  trooper  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York, 
had  lost  his  head,  disobeyed  orders,  and  tired 
thn)ugh  a  crack  with  deadly  aim. 

IJOOTH    W.AS    SHOT    I5V    MIST.VKP: 

"He  has  shot  himself!"  was  the  instant 
thought  of  everyone.  Conger  rushed  into  the 
barn  and  found  Baker  already  there  and 
raising  Booth  up.  They  discovered  a  wound 
in  the  neck,  close  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
from  which  the  blood  was  pouring  freely. 
Out  onto  the  grass  beneath  the  locust  trees 
they  dragged  him,  and  there  they  left  him  for 
dead  while  they  went  to  see  if  the  lire  could 
not  be  ])ut  out.  It  could  not,  and  Conger 
left  it  and  returned  to  Booth,  whose  eyes  and 
lips  were  moving  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak.  He 
was  carried  to  the  gallcr}',  Mi.ss  Holloway 
fetched  a  pillow  for  his  head  and  dipped  a  rag 
in  brandy  and  water  to  moisten  his  lips. 
Presently  he  was  able  to  articulate,  and  Con- 
ger bent  over  him  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 

"Tell  motiier — I  die — for  my — country," 
he  gasped;  "I  did — what  I  thought — was — 
best." 

Conger  then  searched  the  dying  man's 
pockets  and  took  all  they  contained — the 
diary,  a  knife,  a  \n\->c,  a  little  tile,  a  pocket 
compass  smeared  with  candle  drippings,  a  l)ill 
of  exchange  bought  in  Montreal  in  October, 
etc.  Booth  whispered  i)leadingly:  "Rill  me, 
kill  me." 
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"We  don't  want  \o  kill  you,''  Conger  as- 
sured him,  "we  want  you  to  get  well."' 

Conger  then  left,  telling  Baker  that  if 
Booth  was  not  dead  in  an  hour  "to  send  over 
to  Belle  Plain  for  a  surgeon  from  one  of  the 
gunships;  if  he  died,  to  get  the  best  convey- 
ance he  could  and  bring  him  on."  Conger 
was  in  mad  haste  to  get  to  Secretary-  Stanton 
and  tell  him  that  the  reward  of  875,000  had 
been  earned.  He  reached  Washington  at 
5  P.M.,  and  with  Chief  Baker  went  at  once 
to  Mr.  Stanton  to  tell  him  the  news.  They 
thought  to  excite  the  grim  War  Minister  for 
once,  but  they  were  mistaken.  He  took  the 
announcement  quite  stolidly. 

booth's  l.\st  words 

Corbett  fired  about  3.15  a.m.,  that  Wednes- 
day, the  26th  day  of  April.  Booth  lingered 
until  half-past  five;  conscious  to  the  last  he 
must  have  been,  said  the  doctors  who  knew  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  and  suffering  the  most 
excruciating  agony  a  human  being  can  know. 

Toward  the  end,  as  the  dawn  was  breaking 
into  brilliant  day,  he  indicated  by  a  look,  a 
feeble  motion,  that  he  wanted  his  paralyzed 
arms  raised  so  he  could  see  his  hands.  This 
was  done,  and  he  said,  ver)'  faintly,  as  he 
looked  at  them:  "Useless — uselessi"  Those 
were  his  last  words. 

They  took  the  body  to  Belle  Plain,  where 
the  Ide  lay;  the  Ide  arrived  at  Alexandria  at 
twenty  minutes  to  eleven  that  night. 

A  tug  was  there,  by  Secretary  Stanton's 
orders,  to  meet  the  Ide;  on  it  were  Conger 
and  Chief  L.  C.  Baker  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  to  it  were  transferred  the  body  of  Booth 
and  the  person  of  Herold.  At  a  quarter  to 
two  in  the  morning  the  tug  came  alongside  the 
monitor  Monlauk,  anchored  off  the  Navy 
Yard;  and  Herold  was  put  in  double  irons  and 
])lared  in  the  hold,  while  the  body  of  Booth 
was,  on  Baker's  orders,  kept  on  deck  under  a 
guard. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  bfxly  having  been  fully  identified, 
photographed,  and  officially  attested  dead, 
left  the  ironclad.  Then  Chief  Baker  put  the 
lK»dy  into  a  rowboat,  and  the  boat  was  rowed 
down  the  eastern  branch  and  up  the  main 
stream  of  the  I'otomat ,  which  bounds  Wa.sh- 
ington  on  the  s'>uth.  At  the  foot  of  Four  and 
<  )ne-Half  Street,  on  the  river,  was  the  Arsenal 
inr  losure.  The  party  in  the  small  boat  steered 
for  the  Arsenal  wharf,  and  there,  at  about  four 


o'clock,  the  body  of  Booth  was  landed  and 
laid  on  the  wharf  in  charge  of  a  sentry. 

During  the  night  it  was  carried  into  one  of 
the  cellar  storerooms  of  the  old  penitentiary, 
some  bricks  were  removed  from  the  floor,  a 
grave  was  dug,  the  body  was  put  into  a  gun 
box  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  the  earth  and 
then  the  bricks  were  hastily  replaced,  and  the 
room  was  locked,  the  key  being  taken  to  Mr. 
Stanton  by  Alajor  Eckert.  That  was  where 
John  Booth  lay  while  rumors  of  his  incinera- 
tion, his  burial  at  sea,  his  dismemberment, 
filled  the  air. 

Four  years  later,  in  Februaiy,  1869,  when 
President  Johnson's  permission  was  secured 
by  the  Booth  family,  Mr.  Harvey,  a  Wash- 
ington undertaker,  drove  out  to  the  Arsenal 
grounds  one  afternoon  and  returned  with  the 
gun  box  containing  John's  remains. 

The  establishment  of  Harvey  &  Marr  was 
on  F  Street  near  Tenth;  and  after  dark  on  that 
winter  afternoon  the  little  company  waiting 
tensely,  in  the  back  shop,  heard  the  sound  of 
hoofs  and  wheels  on  the  cobble-paved  alley, 
and  some  one  said,  "There  they  are  I"  and  in 
a  moment  the  wagon  was  backed  into  the 
stable.  John  Booth's  body  had  come  back, 
after  nearly  four  years,  to  be  confined  at  a 
spot  not  a  stone's  throw  from  where  his  flight 
began. 

The  gun  box  was  set  on  trestles,  in  the 
stable,  and  a  lantern  was  called  for;  this  was 
the  light  by  which  the  cover  was  pried  oft"  the 
box,  the  gray  army  blankets  lifted,  and  the  re- 
mains disclosed.  In  the  next  room  sat  the 
great  Hamlet,  his  brother  Edwin,  waiting. 

FATE  OF  assassin's  accomplicp:s 
The  identification  being  satisfactory — aided 
by  the  dentist  who  had  filled  John  Booth's 
teeth — the  body,  in  a  new  casket,  was  sent  to 
Baltimore  that  night  and  the  following  day 
interred  in  the  family  plot  at  Greenmount, 
where  it  lies  beneath  thick  ivy  under  the  east 
face  of  the  monument  reared  to  Junius  Brutus 
Booth  by  his  son  Edwin  in  1858. 

The  fate  of  all  connected  with  Booth  was 
severe  in  the  extreme:  Dr.  Mudd,  Arnold,  and 
O'Laughlin  were  sentenced  for  life  at  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  and  Sjmngler  for  six  years.  Mrs. 
Suratt,  Atzerodt,  Davy  Herold,  and  Lewis 
Payne  (who  tried  to  assassinate  Seward)  were 
simultaneously  hanged  until  dead  from  the 
same  scaffold  in  the  ])rison  yard  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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Ihis  portrait  of  Lincoln,  published  for  the  first  time  in  The  Oaks  of  February  7,  is  repro- 
duced m  our  Memorial  Number  by  special  request  and  on  account  of  the  wide  interest 
its  publication  aroused,     'i  he  original   is   owned   by   J)r.   J.    15.    McFatrich. 
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NEW     ['ACTS     Now      ToI.I)     l-oR     Till      1-IKST     TIMl- 
BY    WILLIAM    II.   CROOK     (JUS    J'l-:i<So\.\L    HO/))'  (il'AKf)) 

COMPILKD     AND     WklTTEN     I'OWN     HY     .\\AI^(.AklTA     Sl'AI.DINfi     f.ERRY 


AS  Marcli  .'U,  isi;,").  drew  near, 
the  President  (then  at  City  Toint. 
^  \'irjiiiiin )  knew  that  (Jrant  was 
to  make  a  general  attack  upon  Peters- 
hurs;-,  and  g-rcw  depressed.  The  fact 
that  his  own  son  was  with  (inmt  was 
one  source  of  anxiety.  ]iut  I  lie  knowl- 
edge of  the  loss  of  life  that  must  follow 
hung  ahout  him  until  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  On  the  31st  there  was,  of 
course,  no  news.  "Most  of  the  first  day  of 
April  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  spent  in  the  telegraph- 
ofttce,  receiving  telegrams  and  sending 
them  on  to  Washington.  Toward  evening 
he  came  back  to  the  Fiver  Queen,  on 
which  we  had  sailed  from  Washington 
to  City  Point. 

■There  his  anxiety  became  more  iutcns<'. 
There  had  been  a  slight  n-versc  (hiring 
the  day;  he  feared  that  th<'  struggle^ 
might  be  prolonged.  We  could  hear  tlic 
cannon  as  they  pound(Ml  away  at  Drury's 
Bluff  up  the  river.  We  knew  that  not 
many  miles  away  Grant  was  jjouring  tire 
into  Lee's  forces  about  P(>tersburg. 

It  grew  dark.  Then  we  couM  see  the 
flash  of  the  cannon.  Air.  Lincoln  would 
not  go  to  his  room.  Almost  all  night  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  listeii  or  to  look  out  into 
the  darkness  to  see  if  he  could  see  any- 
thing. I  have  never  seen  such  sulTering 
in  the  face,  of  any  man  as  was  in  his 
that  night. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2d  a  message 
came  from  General  Grant  asking  the 
President  to  come  to  his  headciuarfers, 
^ome  miles  distant  from  City  Point  and 
near  Petersburg,  ll  was  on  Sunday.  \\'<> 
rode  out  to  the  entrenchments,  close  to 
the  battle-ground.  Mr.  Lincoln  watched 
the  life-and-death  struggle  for  some  time, 
and  then  returne<l  to  City  Point.  Tn  the 
evening    he    received    a     despatch     irom 


(ieneral  (irant  telling  him  that  he  iiad 
pushed  Lee  to  his  hi.-t  lines  aiiout  l'eler>- 
hurg.  Th<>  n<'ws  made  tiie  President  Inip- 
py.  lie  <aid  to  Captain  Penrose  that  the 
en<l  ot  the  war  \\a<  now  in  -itrht.  lie 
could  go  to  bed  and  sleep  now.  I  re- 
member how  cheerful  was  his  "  CmkmI 
uiglit.  Crook." 

On  .Monday,  the  ;>d,  a  nu-ssage  ••ame  to 
the  President  that  Peter-^burg  was  in 
|)o.ssessinn  of  the  Federal  army,  an<l  that 
(Jeneral  Grant  was  waiting  there  to  se«' 
him.  We  mounted  and  rocje  over  tiic 
battle-field  to  Petersburg.  .\s  we  rod*' 
through  port  Hell  and  Fort  Damnation — 
as  the  men  ha<l  named  the  outjiosts  of 
the  two  aiiuies  which  faced  <'a<'h  other. 
not  far  ajiart-  many  of  thi'  dead  and 
dying  were  still  on  the  ground.  I  can  still 
see  one  man  with  a  bnlK't-bole  thmngli 
his  forehead  and  another  with  both  arms 
shot  away.  .\s  we  rode,  the  ]*re-iident's 
face  settled  into  its  old  lines  of  sadness. 

At  the  end  of  fift<'en  miles  we  reaclie<l 
Petersburg,  and  were  met  by  Captain 
l\obert  Lincoln  of  GiMieral  Grant's  staff, 
who,  with  some  othcM'  officers,  escorted 
us  to  General  (Jrant.  ^^'e  found  him  an<l 
the  rest  of  his  staff  sitting  on  the  jiiazza 
of  a  white  frame  hou<e.  (Jrant  <lid  not 
look  like  one's  idea  of  a  <-on<nieriiig  hero. 
!!(>  <lidn'f  ajijjear  exultant,  and  he  was 
as  quiet  as  he  ha<l  ever  been.  The  me<^t- 
ing  betwei'n  Grant  and  Lincoln  was  cor- 
dial;  fhe  President  was  almo<t  affection- 
ate. While  they  were  talking  T  took  the 
opportunity  to  stroll  through  Petersburg. 
It  seemed  deserted,  but  T  mef  a  few  of 
llie  inhabitant-^.  They  <aid  they  were 
glad  that  the  Fnion  army  had  taken  pos- 
session; they  were  half  starved.  They 
certainly  looked  so.  The  tobacco  ware- 
houses were  on  fire,  an<l  boys  were  carry- 
inir  awav   tobacco  to  sell    to  the  •soldiers. 
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I  boiigrlit  a  tive-iHHiiul  bale  of  tJinokinji- 
tobacco  for  twenty-live  cents.  Just  be- 
fore we  started  back  a  littk^  girl  came  up 
with  a  bunch  of  wikl  tiowers  for  the 
President.  He  thanked  the  chiki  for  them 
kindly,  and  we  rode  away.  Soon  after 
we  got  back  to  City  Point  news  came  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  some  Con- 
federate prisoners  were  brought  aboard 
transports  at  the  dock  near  us.  The 
President  hung  over  the  rail  and  watched 
them.  They  were  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
ragged  anei  thin ;  they  looked  half  starved. 
When  they  were  on  board  they  took  out 
of  their  knapsacks  the  last  rations  that 
had  been  issued  to  them  before  capture. 
There  Avas  nothing  but  bread,  which  look- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  tar. 
When  they  cut  it  we  could  see  how  hard 
it  was  and  heavy;  it  was  more  like  cheese 
than  bread. 

"Poor  fellows!"  Mr.  Lincoln  said. 
"  It's  a  hard  lot.    Poor  fellows — " 

I  looked  up.  His  face  was  pitying  and 
sorrowful.    All  the  happiness  had  gone. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Admiral  Porter 
asked  the  President  to  go  to  Richmond 
with  him.  At  first  the  President  did  not 
want  to  go.  He  knew  it  was  foolhardy. 
And  he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  spectacle 
of  the  Confederacy's  humiliation.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  it  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  own  idea,  and  he  has  been 
blamed  for  rashness  because  of  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  when  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was 
a  vehement  man,  heard  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  started,  he  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  was  angry  against  the  President. 
"  That  fool !"  he  exclaimed.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  perfectly  well  how  dangerous  the 
trip  was,  and,  as  I  said,  at  first  he  did 
not  want  to  go,  realizing  that  he  had  no 
right  to  risk  his  life  unnecessarily.  But 
he  was  convinced  by  Admiral  Porter's 
arguments.  Admiral  Porter  thought  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  in  Richmond 
as  soon  after  the  surrender  as  possible. 
In  thfit  way  he  could  gather  up  the  reins 
of  government  most  readily  and  give  an 
imprr-^sion  of  confidence  in  the  South  that 
would  be  helpful  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  jfovemment.  Mr,  Lincoln  imme- 
diately saw  the  wisdom  of  this  position 
and  went  forward,  calmly  accepting  the 
7K)«-ibility  of  denth. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  by   this  time,  had  gone 


back  to  Washington.  JMr.  Lincoln,  Tad- 
die  and  I  went  up  the  James  River  on 
the  River  Queen  to  meet  Admiral  Por- 
ter's fleet.  Taddie  went  down  immediate- 
ly to  inspect  the  engine  and  talk  with  his 
friends  the  sailors;  the  President  remain- 
ed on  deck.  Near  where  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
was  a  large  bowl  of  apples  on  a  table; 
there  must  have  been  at  least  half  a  peck. 
The  President  reached  forward  for  one. 

"  These  must  have  been  put  here  for 
us,"  he  said.  "  I  guess  I  will  sample 
them."  We  both  began  to  pare  and  eat. 
Before  we  reached  the  Admiral's  flag- 
ship every  apple  had  disappeared — and 
the  parings  too.  When  the  last  one 
was  gone  the  President  said  with  a 
smile,  "  I  guess  I  have  cleaned  that  fel- 
low out." 

Wlien  we  had  met  Admiral  Porter's  fleet 
the  question  of  the  best  way  to  get  to 
Richmond  had  to  be  decided.  Wliile  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  fish  the  torpedoes 
and  other  obstructions  out  of  the  water, 
but  little  headway  had  been  made.  The 
river  was  full  of  wreckage  of  all  sorts, 
and  torpedoes  were  floating  everywhere. 
The  plan  had  been  to  sail  to  Richmond 
in  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship  Malvern, 
escorted  by  the  Baf,  and  with  the  Colitm- 
hus  for  the  horses.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
so  large  a  boat  through  at  Drury's  Bluff, 
where  the  naturally  narrow  and  rapid 
channel  was  made  impassable  by  a  boat 
which  had  missed  the  channel  and  gone 
aground.  It  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  Malvern  for  the  captain's  gig,  manned 
by  twelve  sailors.  When  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  Captain  Penrose,  Taddie  and  my- 
self, were  seated,  a  little  tug,  the  Bat, 
which  the  President  had  used  for  his  trips 
about  City  Point,  came  alongside  and 
took  us  in  tow.  There  were  a  number 
of  marines  on  board  the  tug.  We  were 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  tug  by 
means  of  a  long  hawser,  so  that  if  she 
struck  a  torpedo  and  was  blown  up.  the 
President  and  his  party  woidd  be  safe. 
Even  with  this  precaution  the  trip  was 
exciting  enough.  On  either  side  dead 
horses,  broken  ordnance,  wrecked  boats, 
floated  near  our  boat,  and  we  passed 
so  close  to  torpedoes  that  we  could  have 
put  out  our  hands  and  touched  them. 
We  were  dragged  over  one  wreck  which 
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was  so  near  the  surface  that  it  coukl  ho 
clearly  seen. 

Beyond  Drury's  Bluff,  at  a  point  where 
a  bridge  spans  the  water,  the  tug  was  sent 
back  to  help  a  steamboat  which  had 
stuck  fast  across  the  stream.  It  seems 
that  it  was  the  Allison,  a  captured  Con- 
federate vessel,  and  Admiral  Farragiit, 
who  had  taken  it,  was  on  board.  The 
marines,  of  course,  went  with  the  tujr. 
In  the  attempt  to  help  the  larger  bont 
the  tug  was  grounded.  Then  we  went  on 
with  no  other  motive-power  than  the  oars 
in  the  arms  of  the  twelve  sailors. 

The  shore  for  some  distance  before  we 
reached  Richmond  was  black  with  ne- 
groes. They  had  heard  that  President 
Lincoln  was  on  his  way — they  had  some 
sort  of  an  underground  telegraph,  I  am 
sure.  They  were  wild  with  excitement 
and  yelling  like  so  many  wild  men:  "  Dar 
comes  Massa  Linkum,  de  Sabier  ob  de 
Ian' — we  is  so  glad  to  see  him !"  We 
landed  at  the  Kocketts,  over  a  hundred 
yards  back  of  Libbey  Prison.  By  the 
time  we  were  on  shore  hundreds  of  black 
hands  were  outstretched  to  the  President, 
and  he  shook  some  of  them  and  thanked 
the  darkies  for  their  welcome.  While 
we  stood  still  a  few  minutes  before  begin- 
ning our  walk  through  the  city,  we  saw 
some  soldiers  not  far  away  "  initiating  " 
some  negroes  by  tossing  them  on  a 
blanket.  When  they  came  down  they 
were  supposed  to  be  transformed  into 
Yankees.  The  darkies  yelled  lustily 
during  the  process,  and  came  down  livid 
under  their  black  skins.  But  they  were 
all  eager  for  the  ordeal.  The  President 
laughed  boyishly — I  heard  him  afterward 
telling  some  one  about  the  funny  sight. 

We  formed  in  line.  Six  sailors  were  in 
advance  and  six  in  the  rear.  They  were 
armed  with  short  carbines.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  in  the  centre,  with  Admiral  P<trter 
and  Captain  Penrose  on  the  right  and  I 
on  the  left,  holding  Taddie  by  the  hand. 
I  was  armed  with  a  Colt's  revolver.  We 
looked  more  like  prisoners  than  anything 
else  as  we  walked  up  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond not  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Con- 
federates had  evacuated. 

At  first,  except  the  blacks,  there  were 
not  many  people  on  the  streets.  But  soon 
we  were  walking  through  streets  that  wore 
alive  with  spectators.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  find  a  foot- 
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hold  tlu'rc  was  sonic  man  or  woman  ur 
boy  straining  his  eyes  after  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  window  was  crowded  with 
heads.  Men  were  hanging  from  tree- 
boxes  and  telegraph-poles.  But  it  was  a 
silent  crowd.  There  was  something  op- 
pressive in  those  thousands  of  watchers 
without  a  sound,  either  of  welcome  or 
hatred.  T  think  we  would  have  welcomed 
a  yell  of  defiance.  I  stole  a  look  sidc- 
wavs  at  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  face  was  set. 
It  had  the  calm  in  it  that  comes  over  the 
face  of  a  brave  man  when  he  is  ready  for 
whatever  may  come.  In  all  Richmond 
the  only  sign  of  welcome  I  saw,  after  wo 
left  the  negroes  at  the  landing-place  and 
until  we  reached  our  own  nu'n,  was  from 
a  young  lady  who  was  on  a  sort  of  bridge 
that  connected  the  Spottswood  House 
with  another  hotel  across  the  street.  She 
had  an  American  flag  over  her  shoulders. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  blinds  of 
a  second-story  window  of  a  house  on  our 
left  were  partly  opened,  and  a  man 
dressed  in  gray  pointed  something  that 
looked  like  a  gun  directly  at  the  Presi- 
dent. I  dropi^ed  Tad's  hand  and  stopped 
in  front  of  ^Ir.  Lincoln.  Later  the  Presi- 
dent explained  it  otherwise.  But  we  were 
all  so  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  entrance 
into  Richmond  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
army,  with  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  the  streets 
swarming  with  disorderly  characters,  that 
our  nerves  were  not  steady.  It  seems  to 
me  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  some 
attempt  on  his  life  was  not  made.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  Soutii 
that  he  was  permitted  to  come  and  co 
in  peace. 

We  were  glad  when  we  reached  fJeneral 
Wcitzel's  headquarters  in  the  abandoned 
Davis  mansion  and  were  at  last  among 
friends.  Every  one  relaxed  in  the  gener- 
ous welcome  of  the  Cfeiifral  and  his  stnft. 
The  President  congratulat(vi  Ceneral 
WcitKcl   and  a  jubilation   followed. 

The  .Teffersou  Davis  home  was  a  large 
house  of  gray  stucco,  with  a  garden  at  the 
back.  It  was  a  fine  place,  though  every- 
thing looked  dilapidated  after  the  long 
siege.  It  was  still  completely  furnished, 
and  there  was  an  old  negro  house-servant 
in  charge.  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Davis 
had  ordered  him  to  have  the  house  in 
good  condition  for  the  Yankee*. 

"  I    am    going    out    into    the    world    a 
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wanderer  without  a  homo,""  she  had  said 
when  she  hade  him  good-hy. 

I  was  glad  to  know  that  he  was  to 
have  everj-thing  "  in  good  condition,"  for 
]  was  thirsty  after  so  nuieh  excitement, 
and  surely  his  orders  must  have  included 
something  to  drink.  I  put  the  question 
to  him.    He  said. 

''  Yes.  indeed,  boss,  there  is  some  fine 
old  whiskey  in  the  cellar." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  produced  a  long, 
black  bottle.  The  bottle  was  passed 
around.  When  it  came  back  it  was 
empty.  Every  one  had  taken  a  pull  ex- 
cept the  President,  who  never  touched 
anything  of  the  sort. 

An  officer's  ambulance  was  brought  to 
the  door,  and  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  General  Weitzel  with  some  of  his 
staff.  Captain  Penrose,  and  Taddie  took 
their  seats.     There  was  no  room  for  me. 

'*  Where  is  the  place  for  Crook  ?"  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked.  "  I  want  him  to  go  with 
me."  Then  they  provided  me  with  a 
saddle-horse,  and  I  rode  by  the  side  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  sat.  We  went  through 
the  city.  EveryAvhere  were  signs  of  war, 
hundreds  of  homes  had  been  fired,  in 
some  places  buildings  were  still  burning. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  get 
along,  the  crowd  was  so  great.  We 
passed  Libbey  Prison.  The  only  place 
that  we  entered  was  the  Capitol.  We  were 
shown  the  room  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Davis  and  his  cabinet.  The  furniture 
was  completely  wrecked ;  the  coverings  of 
desks  and  chairs  had  been  stripped  off 
by  relic-hunters,  and  the  chairs  were 
hacked  to  pieces. 

The  ambulance  took  us  back  to  the 
wharf.  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship  Mal- 
vern had  by  this  time  made  her  way  up 
the  river,  and  we  boarded  her.  It  was 
with  a  decided  feeling  of  relief  that  we 
saw  the  President  safe  on  board. 

We  did  not  start  back  until  the  next 
morning,  sv>  there  was  time  for  several 
rumors  of  designs  against  the  President's 
life  to  get  abroad.  But  although  he 
saw  many  visitors,  there  was  no  attempt 
against  him.  Nothing  worse  happened 
than  the  interview  with  Mr.  Duff  Green. 

Duff  Green  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  the  time.  Tie  was  a  newspaper  man, 
an  ardent  rebel.  Ho  always  carried  with 
him  a  huge  staff,  a';  tail  as  he  was  himself 
— and  he  was  a  tall  man.    Admiral  Porter 


published  an  account  of  the  interview  in 
the  Now  York  Tribune  of  January,  1885, 
which  was  not  altogether  accurate.  What 
really  happened  was  this: 

As  Mr.  Green  approached  him,  the 
Pi-esident  held  out  his  hand.  Mr.  Green 
refused  to  take  it,  saying,  "I  did  not 
come  to  shake  hands."  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
sat  down;  so  did  Mr.  Green.  There  were 
present  at  the  time  General  Weitzel, 
Admiral  Porter,  one  or  two  others,  and 
myself.  Mr.  Green  began  to  abuse  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South.     His  last  words  were: 

"  I  do  not  know  how  God  and  your 
conscience  will  let  you  sleep  at  night  after 
being  guilty  of  the  notorious  crime  of 
setting  the  niggers  free." 

The  President  listened  to  his  diatribe 
without  the  slightest  show  of  emotion. 
He  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  face  to  show  that  he  was  angry. 
Wlien  Mr.  Green  had  exhausted  himself, 
he  said, 

"  I  would  like,  sir,  to  go  to  my  friends." 

The  President  turned  to  General 
Weitzel  and  said,  "  General,  please  give 
Mr.  Green  a  pass  to  go  to  his  friends." 
Mr.  Green  was  set  ashore  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

That  night  Taddie  and  I  were  fast 
asleep,  when  I  was  startled  into  wake- 
fulness. Something  tall  and  white  and 
ghostly  stood  by  my  berth.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  trembled.  When  I  was  fairly 
awake  I  saw  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  long  white  nightgown.  He  had  come 
in  to  see  if  Taddie  was  all  right.  He 
stopped  to  talk  a  few  minutes. 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Duff  Green :  "  The 
old  man  is  pretty  angry,  but  I  guess  he 
will  get  over  it."  Then  he  said,  "  Good 
night  and  a  good  night's  rest.  Crook," 
and  he  went  back  to  his  stateroom. 

Our  return  trip  to  City  Point  was  in 
the  Malvern,  and  quiet  enough  in  com- 
parison with  the  approach  to  Richmond. 
WTien  we  reached  the  "  Dutch  Gap  Ca- 
nal," which  was  one  of  the  engineering 
features  of  the  day,  the  President  wanted 
to  go  through  it.  Admiral  Porter  lowered 
a  boat,  and  in  it  we  passed  through  the 
canal  to  the  James  below.  The  canal 
cuts  off  a  long  loop  of  the  river.  We 
had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  Malvern 
to  go  round. 
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Mrs.  Lincoln  had  returned  to  City 
Point  with  a  party  wliich  incdudcd  Sen- 
ator Sumner  and  Senator  and  Airs.  Har- 
lan. They  made  a  visit  to  Richmond, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Penrose,  while 
the  President  remained  at  City  Point, 
the  gnest  of  Admiral  Porter,  until  the 
8th.  Then,  havin<j:  heard  of  the  iiij\iry 
to  Secretary  Seward  when  he  was  thrown 
from  his  carriap:e  in  a  runaway  accident, 
he  felt  that  he  must  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton. He  had  intended  to  remain  until 
Lee  surrendered. 

We  reached  home  Sunday  evening,  the 
9th.  The  President's  carriage  met  us 
at  the  wharf.  There  Mr.  Lincoln  part- 
ed from  Captain  Penrose;  he  took  the 
captain  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him 
for  the  manner  in  wdiich  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty.  Then  h(^  started  for 
the  White  Llouse. 

The  streets  were  alive  with  people,  all 
very  much  excited.  There  were  bonfires 
everywhere.  We  were  all  curious  to  know 
■what  had  happened.  Tad  was  so  excited 
he  couldn't  keep  still.  We  halted  the 
carriage  and  asked  a  bystander, 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

He  looked  at  us  in  amazement,  not 
recognizing  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"  Why,  where  have  yoii  been  ?  Lee 
has  surrendered." 

There  is  one  point  which  is  not  under- 
stood, I  think,  about  the  President's  trip 
to  City  Point  and  Richmond.  I  would 
like  to  tell  here  what  my  experience  has 
made  me  believe.  The  expedition  has 
been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasure  trip.  Some  one  says  of  it.  ''  ft 
was  the  first  recreation  the  President  had 
known."  Of  course  in  one  sense  this  was 
true.  He  did  get  away  from  the  routine 
of  ofiice  work.  He  had  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman  and  enjoyed  genial  talks  in  the 
open  over  the  camp-fire.  Rut  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
holiday  excursion  is  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  matter  of  executive  duty,  and  a  very 
trying  and  saddening  duty  in  many  of 
its  features.  The  President's  suspense 
during  the  days  when  he  knew  the  battle 
of  Petersburg  was  imminent,  his  agony 
when  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  told  him 
that  men  were  being  cut  down  like  grass, 
his  sight  of  the  poor  toru  bodies  of  the 


dead  and  dying  on  (lie  ticld  of  I'etersburg, 
his  painful  sympathy  with  the  forhirn 
rebel  prisoners,  the  revelation  of  tli<,' 
devastation  of  a  noble  people  in  ruined 
Richmond — these  things  may  have  been 
compensated  for  by  his  exultation  when 
he  first  knew  the  long  struggle  was  over. 
Rut  T  thiidc  not.  These  things  wore  new 
furrows  in  his  face.  ^fr.  Lincoln  never 
looked  sadder  in  his  life  than  wh<'n  In- 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Richmond 
and  knew  it  saved  to  the  Union,  and  him- 
self victorious. 

Although  T  reix)rted  early  at  the 
White  TTouse  on  the  morning  after  our 
return  from  City  Point,  T  found  the 
President  already  at  his  <lesk.  He  was 
looking  over  his  mail,  but  as  T  came  in 
he  looked  up  and  said  pleasantly: 

"Good  morning.  Crook.  How  do  vou 
feel ?" 

T  answered:  "First  rate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.    How  are  .vou?" 

"I  am  well,  but  rather  tired."  he  said. 

Then  I  noticed  that  he  did  look  tired. 
His  worn  face  made  me  understan«l, 
more  clearly  than  T  had  done  before, 
what  a  strain  the  ex])eriences  at  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  had  been.  Xow  that 
the  excitement  was  over,  the  reaction 
allowed  it  to  be  seen. 

I  was  on  duty  near  the  President  all 
that  day.  We  settled  back  into  the  usual 
routine.  It  seemed  odd  to  go  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  the  trip  had  been 
such  a  great  event.  It  was  a  particular- 
ly busy  da.v.  Correspondence  had  been 
held  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  attention  during 
the  seventeen  da.vs  of  absence;  besides 
that,  his  office  was  thronged  with 
visitors.  Some  of  them  had  come  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  war;  others  had  come  to 
advise  him  what  course  to  pursue  toward 
the  conquered  Confederac.v;  still  others 
wanted  appointments.  One  gentleman, 
who  was  bold  enough  to  ask  aloud  what 
ever.vbod.v  was  asking  privately,  said, 

"  Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do 
with  Jeff  Davis  when  he  is  caught?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  up  strajpht  a>id 
crossed  his  legs,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  was  going  to  tell  a  story. 

"Gentlemen."  he  said,  "that  reminds 
me" — at  the  familiar  words  every  one 
settled   back  and   waited   for  the  stor.v — 
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''that  reminds  me  of  au  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  little  town  in  Illinois 
where  I  once  practised  law.  One  morn- 
ing I  was  on  my  way  to  the  office,  when 
1  saw  a  hoy  standing  on  the  street 
corner  crying.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  woe- 
begone little  fellow.  So  I  stopped  and 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
griefs.  He  looked  into  my  face,  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  and  said, 
'  Mister,  do  you  see  that  coon  V — point- 
ing to  a  very  poor  specimen  of  the  coon 
family  which  glared  at  us  from  the  end 
of  the  string.  '  Well,  sir,  that  coon  has 
given  me  a  heap  of  trouble.  He  has 
nearly  gnawed  the  string  in  two — I  just 
wish  he  would  finish  it.  Then  I  could 
go  home  and  say  he  had  got  away.' " 

Everybody  laughed.  They  all  knew 
quite  well  what  the  President  would 
like  to  do  with  Jeff  Davis — when  Jeff 
Davis  was  caught. 

Later  in  the  morning  a  great  crowd 
came  marching  into  the  White  House 
grounds.  Every  man  was  cheering  and 
a  band  was  playing  patriotic  airs.  The 
workmen  at  the  Navy-Tard  had  started 
the  procession,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
reached  us  it  was  over  two  thousand 
strong.  Of  course  they  called  for  the 
President,  and  he  stepped  to  the  window 
to  see  his  guests.  When  the  cheering  had 
subsided  he  sjwke  to  them  very  kindly 
and  good-naturedly,  begging  that  they 
would  not  ask  him  for  a  serious  speech. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  formal  ad- 
dress this  evening,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I 
dribble  it  out  to  you  now,  my  speech  to- 
night will  be  spoiled."  Then,  with  his 
humorous  smile,  he  spoke  to  the  band : 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
ycru  to  play  *  Dixie.'  I  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
songs.  I  have  submitted  the  question 
of  its  ownership  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  anrl  he  has  given  it  as  his  legal 
opinion  that  we  have  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  have  it  back."  As  the  opening 
bars  of  "Dixie"  burst  out,  Mr.  Lincoln 
disappear«<l  from  the  window.  The 
crowd  went  off  in  high  good  humor, 
marching  to  the  infectious  rhythm  of 
the  bard-won  tune. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
about  flix  o'clock,  a  rleputation  of  fifteen 
men  called.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  them  in 
the  corridor  just  after  they  had  entered 


the  main  door.  They  were  presented  to 
the  President,  and  then  the  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  them  made  a  speech. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  speech,  full  of  loyal 
sentiments  and  praise  for  the  man.  who 
had  safely  guided  the  country  through 
tlie  great  crisis.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened 
to  them  pleasantly.  Then  a  picture  was 
put  into  his  hands.  When  he  saw  his 
own  rugged  features  facing  him  from 
an  elaborate  silver  frame  a  smile  broad- 
ened his  face. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you 
for  this  token  of  your  esteem.  You  did 
your  best.  It  wasn't  your  fault  that 
the  frame  is  so  much  more  rare  than 
the  picture." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  speech  which  he  had 
promised  the  day  before.  Had  we  only 
known  it,  this  was  to  be  his  last  public 
utterance.  The  whole  city  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  that  night.  The 
public  buildings  were  decorated  and, 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Treasury,  the 
whole  length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
bore  witness,  with  flags  and  lights,  to  the 
joy  everybody  felt  because  the  war  was 
over.  Streaming  up  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, which  was  the  one  great  thorough- 
fare then,  the  only  paved  street,  and 
from  every  other  quarter  of  the  city, 
came  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
pleasant drizzle  which  fell  the  whole 
evening  and  the  mud  through  which 
every  one  had  to  wade,  a  great  crowd 
cheered  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  appeared 
at  an  upper  window.  Erom  another 
window  Mrs.  Lincoln  bowed  to  the  peo- 
ple and  was  greeted  enthusiastically. 
The  President  immediately  began  his 
speech,  which  had  been  in  preparation 
ever  since  his  return  from  City  Point. 
The  care  which  he  had  taken  to  express 
himself  accurately  was  shown  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  address  was  written 
out.  Inside,  little  Tad  was  running 
around  the  room  while  "  papa-day  "  was 
speaking.  As  the  President  let  the  sheets 
of  manuscript  fall,  Taddie  gathered 
them  up  and  begged  his  father  to  let 
them  go  faster. 

The  President  spoke  with  reverence  of 
the  cause  for  thanksgiving  that  the  long 
struggle  was  over.  He  passed  rapidly 
to  that  question  which  he  knew  the  whole 
nation   was   debating — the  future  policy 
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toward  the  South.  In  discussing  his 
already  much-debated  "  Louisiana  Pol- 
icy "  he  expressed  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  were  embodied  in  it :  the 
mass  of  the  Southern  people  should  be 
restored  to  their  citizenship  as  soon  as 
it  was  evident  that  they  desired  it;  pun- 
ishment, if  punishment  there  he,  should 
fall  upon  those  who  had  been  proved  to 
be  chieilj'  instrumental  in  leading  the 
South  into  rebellion.  These  principles 
were  reiterated  by  Senator  Harlan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be,  who  spoke 
after  the  President;  they  were  reiterated, 
of  course,  by  the  President's  desire. 
During  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
long  struggle  with  a  bitter  Northern 
Congress,  I  have  often  recalled  the  sim- 
plicity and  kindliness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's theory. 

During  the  next  three  days — as,  in 
fact,  since  the  fall  of  Richmond — Wash- 
ington was  a  little  delirious.  Everybody 
was  celebrating.  The  kind  of  celebra- 
tion depended  on  the  kind  of  person.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  whether  the 
intoxication  was  mental  or  physical. 
Every  day  there  was  a  stream  of  callers 
who  came  to  congratulate  the  President, 
to  tell  how  loyal  they  had  been,  and  how 
they  had  always  been  sure  he  would  be 
victorious.  There  were  serenades;  there 
were  deputations  of  leading  citizens ;  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  there  was  an- 
other illumination.  The  city  became 
disorderly  with  the  men  who  were  cele- 
brating too  hilariously.  Those  about  the 
President  lost  somewhat  of  the  feeling, 
usually  present,  that  his  life  Avas  not 
safe.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that, 
now  that  the  war  was  over  and  the  gov- 
ernment— glad  to  follow  General  Grant's 
splendid  initiative — had  been  so  mag- 
nanimous in  its  treatment  of  General 
Lee,  after  President  Lincoln  had  offered 
himself  a  target  for  Southern  bullets  in 
the  streets  of  Richmond  and  had  come 
out  unscathed,  there  could  be  danger. 
For  my  part,  I  had  drawn  a  full  breath 
of  relief  after  we  got  out  of  Richmond 
and  had  forgotten  to  be  anxious  since. 

Because  of  the  general  joyoiisness,  I 
was  surprised  when,  late  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  a  hurried  visit  to  the  War 
Department,  I  found  that  the  President 
was    more    depressed    than    I    had    ever 


seen  Iiini  and  his  step  unusually  slow. 
Afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  told  me  tliat 
when  he  drove  with  her  to  tlie  Soldiers' 
Home  earlier  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
been  extremely  cheerful,  even  buoyant. 
She  said  that  he  had  talked  of  the  calm 
future  that  was  in  store  for  them,  of 
the  ease  which  they  had  never  known, 
when,  his  term  over,  tliey  would  go  back 
to  their  home  in  Illinois.  He  longi-<l, 
a  little  wistfully,  for  that  time  to  oonio 
with  its  promise  of  peace.  The  depres- 
sion I  noticed  may  have  been  due  to 
one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  mood  to 
which  I  have  been  told  the  President  was 
subject.  I  had  heard  of  the  transitions 
from  almost  wild  spirits  to  abject  nitdan- 
choly  which  marked  him.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  all  this  must  have  belonged 
to  his  earlier  days.  In  the  time  when 
I  knew  him  his  mood,  when  there  was 
no  outside  sorrow  to  disturb  him.  waa 
one  of  settled  calm.  I  wondered  at  him 
that  day  and  felt  uneasy. 

In  crossing  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment we  passed  some  drunken  men. 
Possibly  their  violence  suggested  the 
thought  to  the  President.  After  we  had 
passed  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me: 

"  Crook,  do  you  know,  I  believe  there 
are  men  who  want  to  take  my  life?" 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self, "And  I  have  no  doubt  thev  will 
do  it." 

The  conviction  with  whicli  he  spoke 
dismayed  me.  I  wanted  to  protest,  but 
his  tone  had  been  so  calm  and  sure  that 
I  found  myself  saying  instead,  "  Why  do 
you  think  so,  Mr.  President  ?" 

"  Other  men  have  been  assassinated." 
was  his  reply,  still  in  that  manner  of 
stating  something  to  himself. 

All  I  could  say  was.  "  I  hope  you  are 
mistaken,  ^fr.  President." 

We  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  more  ordinary  tone: 

"I  have  perfect  coniidencc  in  those 
who  are  around  me,  in  every  ono  of  you 
men.  I  know  no  one  could  do  it  and 
escape  alive.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  War 
LK'partmont.  and  he  went  in  to  his  con- 
ference with  Secretary  Stanton.  It  was 
shorter  than  usual  that  evening.  Air. 
Lincoln    was    belated.      When  VXfrs.    Lin- 
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coin  and  he  came  home  from  their  drive 
he  had  found  friends  awaiting  him.  He 
had  slipi>ed  away  from  dinner,  and  there 
were  more  people  waiting  to  talk  to  him 
when  he  got  back.  He  came  out  of  the 
Secretary's  office  in  a  short  time.  Then 
I  saw  that  every  trace  of  the  depression, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  intense  serious- 
ness, which  had  surprised  me  before 
had  vanished.  He  talked  to  me  as  usual. 
He  said  that  ^Irs.  Lincoln  and  he,  with 
a  party,  were  going  to  the  theatre  to 
see  Our  American  Cousin. 

"  It  has  been  advertised  that  we  will 
be  there,"  he  said,  "  and  I  cannot  dis- 
appoint the  people.  Otherwise  I  would 
not  go.     I  do  not  want  to  go.'' 

I  remember  particularly  that  he  said 
this,  because  it  surprised  me.  The 
President's  love  for  the  theatre  was  well 
known.  He  went  often  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  there;  but 
more  often  he  would  slip  away,  alone  or 
with  Tad,  get  into  the  theatre,  unob- 
served if  he  could,  watch  the  play  from 
the  back  of  the  house  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  go  back  to  his  work.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  doorkeeper  of  Ford's 
Theatre,  used  to  say  that  he  went  in  just 
to  "  take  a  laugh."  So  it  seemed  unusual 
to  hear  him  say  he  did  not  want  to  go. 
Wlien  we  had  reached  the  White  House 
and  he  had  climbed  the  steps  he  turned 
and  stood  there  a  moment  before  he  went 
in.  Then  he  said, 
«  Good-by,  Crook." 

It  startled  me.  As  far  as  I  remember 
he  had  never  said  anything  but  "  Good 
night.  Crook,"  before.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  In 
looking  back,  every  word  that  he  said 
has  significance.  But  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  shock  of  surprise  and  the 
impression,  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
never  said  it  before. 

T>y  this  time  I  felt  queer  and  sad. 
I  hated  to  leave  him.  But  ho  had  gone 
in,  so  I  turned  away  and  started  on  my 
walk  homf-.  T  lived  in  a  little  house  on 
"Rodbird's  Hill."  It  was  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  White  House — it  would 
be  aV>out  on  First  Street  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  between  L  and  M 
streets.  The  whoh-  tract  from  there  to 
North  Capitf»l  Street  belonged  either  to 
rny  father-in-law  or  to  hi.s  family.  Hi^ 
was    an    old    retired    M;a-captain    named 


Rodbird;    he    had    the    hull    of    his    last 
sailing-vessel  set  up  in  his  front  yard. 

The  feeling  of  sadness  with  which 
I  left  the  President  lasted  a  long  time, 
but  after  a  while — I  was  young  and 
healthy,  I  was  going  home  to  my 
wife  and  baby,  and,  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed me  on  duty  having  been  late  for 
some  reason,  it  was  long  past  my  usual 
dinner-time,  and  I  was  hungry.  By  the 
time  I  had  had  my  dinner  I  was  sleepy, 
so  I  went  to  bed  early.  I  did  not  hear 
until  early  in  the  morning  that  the 
President  had  been  shot.  It  seems  in- 
credible now,  but  it  was  so. 

IMy  first  thovight  was — If  I  had  been 
on  duty  at  the  theatre,  I  woiild  be  dead 
now.  My  next  was  to  wonder  whether 
Parker,  who  had  gone  to  the  theatre  with 
the  President,  was  dead.  Then  I  re- 
membered what  the  President  had  said 
the  evening  before.  Then  I  went  to  the 
house  on  Tenth  Street  ^here  they  had 
taken  him. 

They  would  not  let  me  in.  The  little 
room  where  he  lay  was  crowded  with  the 
men  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
President  during  the  war.  They  were 
gathered  around  the  bed  watching,  while, 
long  after  the  great  spirit  had  flown, 
life,  little  by  little,  loosened  its  hold  on 
the  long,  gaunt  body.  Among  them,  I 
knew,  were  men  who  had  contended  with 
him  during  his  life  or  who  had  laughed. 
Charles  Sumner  stood  at  the  very  head 
of  the  bed.  I  know  that  it  was  to  him 
that  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  only  a 
boy  for  all  his  shoulder-straps,  turned 
in  the  long  strain  of  watching.  And  on 
Charles  Sumner's  shoulder  the  son 
sobbed  out  his  grief.  But  the  room  was 
full,  and  they  would  not  let  me  in. 

After  the  President  had  died  they  took 
him  back  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
to  the  guest-room  with  its  old  four- 
poster  bed  that  they  carried  him.  I  was 
in  the  room  while  the  men  prepared  his 
body  to  be  seen  l)y  his  people  when  they 
came  to  take  their  leave.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  be  there.  It  seemed  fitting 
that  the  body  should  be  there,  where  he 
had  never  been  in  life.  I  am  glad  that 
his  own  room  could  be  left  to  the  mem- 
ory f)f  his  living  presence. 

The  days  during  which  the  President 
hiy  in  stiite  before  they  took  him  away 
for   his    long   progress    over    the    country 
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ho  had  saved  were  oven  more  distrossinfi: 
than  grief  would  have  made  them. 
Mrs.  Lincohi  was  almost  frantic  with 
sutferiug".  Some  women  spiritualists  in 
some  way  gained  access  to  her.  They 
poured  into  her  ears  pretended  nit^sages 
from  her  dead  husband,  ^[rs.  Lincoln 
was  so  weakened  that  she  had  not  force 
enough  to  resist  the  cruel  cheat.  Tht^e 
women  nearly  crazed  her.  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln,  who  had  to  take  his  place  now 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  finally  ordered 
them  out  of  the  house. 

After  the  President's  remains  wore 
taken  from  the  White  House,  the  family 
began  preparations  for  leaving,  but  they 
were  delayed  a  month  by  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
illness.  The  shock  of  her  husband's 
death  had  brought  about  a  nervous  dis- 
order. Iler  physician,  Dr.  Stone,  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  be  moved  until 
she  was  somewhat  restored.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  while  she  was  shut 
up  in  her  room  Mrs.  Gideon  W-dles,  the 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
in  almost  daily  attendance  upon  her. 
Mrs.  Welles  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  friend, 
of  all  the  women  in  official  position, 
and  she  did  much  with  her  kindly  min- 
istrations to  restore  the  President's 
widow  to  her  normal  condition.  It 
was  not  until  the  23d  of  May,  at  six 
o'clock,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  finally  left 
for  Chicago. 

Captain  Robert  Lincoln  accompanied 
her,  and  a  colored  woman,  a  seamstress, 
in  whom  she  had  great  confidence,  went 
with  the  party  to  act  as  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
maid.  They  asked  me  to  go  with  them 
to  do  what  I  could  to  help.  But  no  one 
could  do  much  for  ^frs.  Lincoln.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  fifty-four  hours  that  we 
were  on  the  way  she  was  in  a  daze;  it 
seemed  almost  a  stupor.  She  hardly 
spoke.  No  one  could  get  near  eno\igh 
to  her  grief  to  comfort  her.  But  I  could 
be  of  some  use  to  Taddie.  Being  a  child, 
he  had  been  able  to  cry  away  some  of 
his  grief,  and  he  could  be  distracted 
with  the  sights  out  of  the  car  window. 
There  was  an  observation-car  at  the 
end  of  our  coach.  Tadilio  and  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  there,  looking  at 
the  scenes  flying  past.  He  Wgan  to 
ask  questions. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln would  go  back  to  her  old  homo  in 


Illinois.  Hut  she  did  not  soem  to  be 
able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  go  there. 
She  remaine*!  for  some  time  in  Chicago 
at   tile  iild   I'almor  IIouso. 

I  went  to  a  frien«l  wbo  had  noiu-  to 
Chicago  to  live  from  Washington  and  re- 
mainoil  with  him  fur  the  week  I  was  in 
the  city.  I  went  to  tho'  hotel  ev«Ty  day. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  I  rarely  saw.  Taddie  I 
took  out  for  a  walk  almost  every  <lay  and 
tried  to  interest  him  in  the  sights  we 
saw.  But  he  was  a  sad  little  fellow  and 
moxirnod  for  his  father. 

At  last  T  wont  back  to  Washington 
and  to  tlio  Wbito  House.  Presiclent 
.Tohnson  had  established  his  offices  there 
when  I  got  back. 

Now  that  I  have  told  the  story  of  my 
three  months'  association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  there  are  two  things  of  which 
T  feel  that  1  must  speak.  The  first 
question  relates  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
It  has  never  been  ma<le  public  before. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  the  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  has  never  been  divulged.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  was  never  even  investi- 
gated by  the  i)olice  department.  Yet, 
had  he  done  his  duty.  I  believe  President 
Lincoln  miglit  not  have  been  murdered 
by  Booth.  The  man  was  John  Parker. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  District,  and  had 
volunteered,  as  I  believe  each  of  the 
other  guards  had  done,  in  response  to 
the  President's  first  call  for  troops  from 
the  District.  He  is  dead  now  and.  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  all 
of  his  family.  So  it  is  no  unkindness 
to  speak  of  the  costly  mi -take  he  made. 

It  W!is  tlie  custom  for  the  guard  who 
accompanied  the  Pn^ident  to  the  theatre 
to  remain  in  the  little  passageway  out- 
side the  box — that  passageway  through 
which  Booth  entered.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who  was  the  doorkeeper  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  remembers  that  a  chair  wa-* 
placed  there  for  tho  guard  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  14th.  Whether  Parker  oc- 
cupied it  at  all  I  i]n  not  know — Mr. 
Buckingham  is  of  tho  impression  that 
he  did.  If  he  did.  he  left  it  almost  im- 
mediately; for  he  confessed  to  me  the 
next  day  that  he  went  to  a  seat  at  the 
front  of  the  first  gallery  so  that,  he  could 
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see  the  play.  The  door  of  the  Presi- 
dent's box  was  shut ;  probably  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  knew  that  the  guard  had  left 
his  post. 

Mr.  Buckingrham  tells  that  Booth  was 
in  and  out  of  the  house  five  times  before 
he  finally  shot  the  President.  Each 
time  he  looked  about  the  theatre  in  a 
restless,  excited  manner.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  studying 
the  scene  of  his  intended  crime,  and 
that  he  observed  that  Parker,  whom  he 
must  have  been  watching,  was  not  at  his 
post.  To  me  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  one  on  guard 
may  have  determined  the  time  of  his 
attack.  Booth  had  found  it  necessary 
to  stimulate  himself  with  whiskey  in 
order  to  reach  the  proper  pitch  of  fa- 
naticism. Had  he  found  a  man  at  the 
door  of  the  President's  box  armed  with 
a  Colt's  revolver,  his  alcohol  courage 
might  have  evaporated. 

However  that  may  be,  Parker's  ab- 
sence had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  Booth's  purpose.  The  assassin  was 
armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  pistol.  The 
story  used  to  be  that  the  dagger  was  in- 
tended for  General  Grant  when  the 
President  had  been  despatched.  That  is 
absurd.  While  it  had  been  announced 
that  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  be 
in  the  box.  Booth,  during  one  of  his 
five  visits  of  inspection,  had  certainly 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  the 
General  was  absent.  The  dagger,  which 
was  noiseless,  was  intended  for  any  one 
who  might  intercept  him  before  he  could 
fire.  The  pistol,  which  was  noisy  and 
would  arouse  pursuit,  was  for  the  Presi- 
dent. As  it  happened,  since  the  attack 
was  a  complete  surprise.  Major  Rath- 
bone,  who,  the  President  having  been 
shot,  attempted  to  prevent  Booth's  es- 
cape, received  the  dagger  in  his  arm. 

Had  Parker  been  at  his  post  at  the 
back  of  the  box — Booth  still  being  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt  that  night 
— ho  would  have  been  stabbed,  probably 
killed.  The  noise  of  the  struggle — 
Parker  could  surely  have  managed  to 
make  somt-  outcry — would  have  given 
the  alarm.  Major  Rathbone  was  a  brave 
man,  and  the  President  was  a  brave  man 
and  of  enormous  muscular  strength.  Tt 
would  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  the 
two   men    to   have   disarmed    Booth,   who 


was  not  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  his 
attack  on  the  President  that  made  it  so 
devilishly  successful.  It  makes  me  feel 
rather  bitter  when  I  remember  that  the 
President  had  said,  just  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, that  he  knew  he  could  trust  all  his 
guards.  And  then  to  think  that  in  that 
one  moment  of  test  one  of  us  should  have 
utterly  failed  him!  Parker  knew  that 
he  had  failed  in  duty.  He  looked  like 
a  convicted  criminal  the  next  day.  He 
was  never  the  same  man  afterward. 

The  other  fact  that  I  think  people 
should  know  has  been  stated  before  in  the 
President's  own  words :  President  Lin- 
coln believed  that  it  was  probable  he 
would  be  assassinated. 

The  conversation  that  I  had  with  him 
on  the  14th  was  not  the  only  one  we  had 
on  that  same  subject.  Any  one  can  see 
how  natural  it  was  that  the  matter  should 
have  come  up  between  us — my  very 
presence  beside  him  was  a  reminder  that 
there  was  danger  of  assassination.  In 
his  general  kindliness  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  thing  that  constituted  my  own 
particular  occupation.  He  often  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  an  attempt  being  made 
on  his  life.  With  the  exception  of  that 
last  time,  however,  he  never  treated  it 
very  seriously.  He  merely  expressed  the 
general  idea  that,  I  afterwards  learned, 
he  had  expressed  to  Marshal  Lamon  and 
other  men :  if  any  one  was  willing  to 
give  his  own  life  in  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  President,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  him. 

On  that  last  evening  he  went  further. 
He  said  with  conviction  that  he  believed 
that  the  men  who  wanted  to  take  his 
life  would  do  it..  As  far  as  I  know,  I  am 
the  only  person  to  whom  President  Lin- 
coln made  such  a  statement.  He  may 
possibly  have  spoken  about  it  to  the 
other  guards,  but  I  never  heard  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  had  he  done  so  I 
would  have  known  of  it. 

More  than  this,  I  believe  that  he  had 
some  vague  sort  of  a  warning  that  the 
attempt  would  be  made  on  the  night  of 
the  14th.  I  know  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  statement  to  make,  and 
that  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  make  it. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  just  the  proper 
opportunity  to  say  this  thing;  I  did  not 
care  to  talk  idly  about  it.     I  would  like 
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■to  g-ive  my  reasons  for  fooling'  as  1  dn. 
The  chain  of  circumstances  is  at  least  an 
interesting  thins-  to  consider. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  14th,  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing, the  President  spoke  of  the  recur- 
rence the  night  before  of  a  dream  which, 
he  said,  had  always  forerun  something  of 
moment  in  his  life.  In  the  dream  a  ship 
under  full  sail  bore  down  upon  him. 
At  the  time  he  spoke  of  it  he  felt  that 
some  good  fortune  was  on  its  way  to 
him.  lie  was  serene,  even  joyous,  over 
it.  Later  in  the  day,  while  he  was  driv- 
ing with  his  wife,  his  mind  still  seemed 
to  be  dwelling  on  the  question  of  the 
future.  It  was  their  future  together  of 
which  he  spoke.  He  was  almost  impa- 
tient that  his  term  should  be  over-. 
He  seemed  eager  for  rest  and  peace. 
When  I  accompanied  him  to  the  War  De- 
partment, he  had  become  depressed  and 
spoke  of  his  belief  that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated. When  we  returned  to  the 
White  House,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening, 
hut  that  he  must  go  so  as  not  to  disap- 
point the  people.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  theatre,  and  that  the 
bill  that  evening,  Ow  American  Cousin, 
was  a  very  popular  one.  When  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  White  House  he  said 
^*  Good-by,"  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  him  say  before  when  I  was  leaving 
for  the  night. 

These  things  have  a  curious  interest. 
President  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  entire 
sanity.  But  no  one  has  ever  sounded  the 
spring  of  spiritual  insight  from  which 
Lis  nature  was  fed.  To  me  it  all  means 
that  he  had,  with  his  waking  on  that  day, 
a  strong  prescience  of  coming  change. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  the  feeling  darkened 
into  an  impression  of  coming  evil.  Tlic 
suggestion  of  the  crude  violence  we  wit- 
nessed on  the  street  pointed  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  that  evil  should  come. 
He  was  human;  he  shrank  from  it.  P«ut 
lie  had  what  some  men  call  fatalism ; 
others,  devotion  to  duty;  still  others, 
religious  faith.  Therefore  he  went  open- 
eyed  to  the  place  where  he  met,  at  last, 
the  blind  fanatic.  And  in  that  meeting 
the  President,  who  had  dealt  out  justice 
with  a  tender  heart,  who  had  groaned  in 
spirit  over  fallen  Eichmond,  fell. 
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.More  and  more,  pciijilc  who  liavc  heard 
that  I  was  witli  Mr.  I.incohi  come  to 
me  asking, 

"What  was  he  like?" 

These  last  years,  when,  at  a  Lincoln 
birthday  celebration  or  some  other  memcj- 
rial  gathering,  they  ask  for  a  few  words 
from  the  man  who  used  to  be  Abraham 
Lincoln's  guard,  the  younger  people  look 
at  me  as  if  I  were  some  strange  six-ctacle 
— a  man  who  lived  by  l^incoln's  side.  It 
has  made  me  feel  as  if  the  time  had  come 
when  I  ought  to  tell  the  world  the  little 
that  I  know  about  him.  Soon  there  will 
be  nothing  of  him  Init  the  things  that 
have  been  written. 

Yet,  when  I  try  to  say  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  seemed  to  me,  I  fail.  I  have  no 
words.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  little 
snatclies  of  reminiscences — I  cannot  pic- 
ture the  man.    I  can  say: 

TFe  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  the 
foundation  of  whose  spirit  was  love. 
That  love  made  him  suffer.  I  saw  him 
look  at  the  ragged,  hungry  prisoners  at 
City  Point,  I  saw  him  ride  over  the  battle- 
field at  Petersburg,  the  man  with  the  hole 
in  his  forehead  and  the  man  with  both 
arms  shot  away  lying  accusing  before 
his  eyes.  I  saw  him  enter  into  Rich- 
mond, walking  between  lanes  of  silent 
men  and  women  who  had  lost  their  battle. 
I  remember  his  face.  .  .  .  And  yet  my 
memory  of  him  is  not  of  an  unhapjiy 
man.  I  hear  so  much  to-day  about  the 
President's  melancholy.  It  is  true  no 
man  could  suffer  more.  But  he  was  very 
easily  amused.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
who  enjoyed  more  anything  pleasant  or 
funny  that  came  his  way.  I  think  the 
balance  between  pain  and  pleasure  was 
fairly  struck,  and  in  the  last  months 
when  I  knew  him  he  was  in  love  with  life 
because  he  found  it  possible  to  do  so 
much.  .  .  .  T  never  saw  evidence  of 
faltering.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ever 
did.  From  the  moment  he,  who  was  all 
pity,  pledged  himself  to  war.  he  kept 
straight  on. 

I  can  follow  Secretary  John  Hay  and 
say:  He  was  the  greatest  man  I  have  ever 
kno\\Ti — or  shall  ever  know. 

That  ought  to  be  enougli  to  say.  and 
yet — nothing  so  merely  of  words  seems 
to  express  him.  Something  that  he  did 
tells  so  much  more. 

I   remember    one    afternoon,^  not   long 
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before  the  President  was  shot,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  War  Department,  when 
we  passed  a  ragged,  dirty  man  in  army 
clothes,  lounging  just  outside  the  White 
House  enclosure.  He  had  evidently  been 
waiting  to  see  the  President,  for  he  jump- 
ed up  and  went  toward  him  with  his  story. 
He  had  been  wounded,  was  just  out  of 
the  hospital — ^lie  looked  forlorn  enough. 
There  was  something  he  wanted  the 
President  to  do;  he  had  papers  with 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  a  hurry,  but 
he  put  out  his  hands  for  the  papers. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone, 
the  man  beside  him,  and  examined 
them.  When  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self about  the  matter,  he  smiled  at 
the  anxious  fellow,  reassuringly,  and 
told  him  to  come  back  the  next  day. 
Then  he  would  arrange  the  matter  for 
him.  A  thing  like  that  says  more  than 
any  man  could  express.    If  I  could  only 


make  people  see  him  as  I  did — see  h 
simple  he  was  with  every  one ;   how   ; 
could  talk  with  a  child  so  that  the  chi 
could  understand  and  smile  up  at  him , 
liow    you    would    never    know,    from    his 
manner    to    the    plainest    or    poorest    or 
meanest,  that  there  was  the  least  differ 
ence  between  that  man  and  himself;  how 
from  that  ijian   to   the  greatest,   and   al 
degrees  between,  the  President  could  meet 
every  man  square  on  the  plane  where  he 
stood    and    speak   to   him,   man   to   man, 
from   that   plane — if  I   could  do  that,   I 
would  feel  that  I  had  told  something  of 
what  he  was.     For  no   one  to  whom  he 
spoke    with    his    perfect    simplicity    ever 
presum.ed  to  answer  him  familiarly,  and 
I  never  saw  him  stand  beside  any  man — 
and  I  saw  him  with  the  greatest  men  of 
the  day — that  I  did  not  feel  there  again 
President  Lincoln  was  supreme.    If  I  had 
only  words  to  tell  what  he  seemed  to  me ! 


Exultation 


BY    MARY    EASTWOOD    KNEVELS 


T^IIE    day.  an    invitation    is 
^        To   bathe   myself   in   lilue. 
To  cleave   as  with   a   swimmer's   arms 
The  radiancy   through. 


Things  touch   me,  now  the  blue's   alive, 

T  feel   the  whir  of  wings, 
And  little  clouds  go  flying  by 

On  pilgrim  wanderings. 


What   lies   beyond,   what   lies   behind, 
What   stretches   every   side? 

The  wind  is  growing  populous, 
The   air   is   deified. 


I  drink  the  very  color  where 
The  West  has  filled  his  cup; 

The  dizzy  stars  look  down   at  me, 
The  staring  world  looks  up. 


A  vagabond  in  scarlet  rags, 
A  lost  leaf  in  the  air, 

A  reckless,  eager,  joyous  thing 
The  wind  blows  everywhere. 


Ad    Myrtillam 


MYRTILLA.    the   distance   between    us 
Is   measured  by  miles   and   by  days. 
So    Mars    is    compelled    to    court    ^'enus 

Afar  in  the  dullest  of  wa.vs: 
I  hate  to  make  love  in  a  letter  — 

But  what  is  a   fellow  lo  .In? 
I  like  the  old-fashioncil   way  lictler: 
Don't  you? 

There's  little  of  news.     Indeed,  only 
One  topic  comes   pat   to   my   pen. — 

That's  you,  and  you  don't  know  how  hmely 
I  a.m. — most  inqiatient  of  men  ! 

The  club  or   a   drive   in   a   hansom. 
The  theatre. — these  are  a  few 

Diversions.      I'd  give  a   queen's   ransom 
For  vou ! 


Time    never    liefnre    took    the    (loulile 
To  loiter  and  lag  in  his   (light  : 

And  when  you  come  back  he  will    ddulde 
IFis   regular   sjieed,  just   for   s]iite: 

I   know  of  the  chips  on  his  shoulder: 
1   think  I  have  hit  one  or  two. 

Who  eares!      It  is  I  wlio  grow  older. 
Not  you. 

So  here  is  the  hope  thai   your  heart    is 

\ol    wholly   forgetful   of  me. 
And  here  is  a  kiss. — but  the  chart  is 

A   trifle   obscure,   as  you   see. 
Of  absence,  of  course,  as  you   wander. 

You   find  the  old  adage  is  true: 
I   know  of  one  heart  that  grows   fonder 
Of  you.  Fki-ix  Cakmkn". 
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The  most  dramatic  of  historical  assassina- 
tions has  had,  until  now,  an  unrelated  interval. 
The  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  about  ten  o'clock  Friday 
night,  April  14th,  1S65.  Near  midnight  he 
and  his  uninteresting  road  pilot,  David  E. 
Herold,  called  at  Surratt's  tavern,  about  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Washington,  and  obtained 
the  arms,  field  glass,  etc.,  previously  prepared 
for  them  there.  Saturday  morning  they  were 
at  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Aludd's,  twenty  miles  farther 
on,  where  Booth's  broken  ankle  was  set  and 
a  crutch  made  for  him ;  and  that  evening  the 
two  fugitives  were  guided  in  a  roundabout 
way  to  the  gate  of  Samuel  Cox,  a  prosperous 
Southern  sympathizer,  about  fifteen  miles 
south-west. 

The  last  witness  in  Maryland  ended  here. 
The  Government,  in  its  prosecution  of  the 
conspirators,  took  up  the  fugitive  next  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  24th  of  April,  having  failed  to 
trace  Booth  a  single  step  farther  in  Maryland, 
although  he  did  not  cross  the  Potomac  until 
Saturday  night,  April  2 2d.  A  whole  week  re- 
mains unaccounted  for;  and  for  the  first  time 
the  missing  links  of  the  connection  are  here 
made  public.  Probably  not  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple are  alive  who  have  ever  heard  the  narrative 
fully  told. 

When  Annapolis  was  a  greater  place  than 
Baltimore,  and  the  Patuxent  Valley  the  most 
populous  part  of  Maryland,  the  main  roads 
and  ferries  to  all-powerful  Virginia  were  on 
the  lower  Potomac,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
above  Washington  City.  The  most  important 
of  these  ferries  crossed  at  a  narrow  part  of 
the  river,  where  it  is  from  two  to  three  miles 
wide,  near  a  stream  on  the  Maryland  side 
called  Pope's  Creek.  Just  below  this  spot,  and 
not  far  above  it,  there  are  deep  indentations 
from  the  river  which  narrow  the  open  ground 
over  which  its  banks  are  reached.  A  railroad, 
built  since  the  war,  for  this  reason  has  its 
terminus  at  Pope's  Creek.  About  five  miles 
north  of  the  terminus  is  Cox's  Station,  which 
is  about  six  miles  south  of  the  old  court- 
house village  of  Port  Tobacco.  A  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Cox's  Station  is  Samuel  Cox's 
house ;  a  short  distance  west  of  Cox's  Station, 
perhaps  two  or  three  miles,  is  the  old  Cath- 
olic manor  house  of  St.  Thomas's,  by  an  an- 
cient church  which  gives  the  name  to 
"  Chapel "  Point.  Here  the  Potomac  sends 
up  Port  Tobacco  River,  a  broad  tidal  stream, 


naturally  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  as  the  nearest  safe  point  for  spies  and 
go-betweens  to  reach  broad  water  from  Wash- 
ington. Mathias  Point,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
makes  a  high  salient  angle  into  the  waters  of 
Maryland  here,  and  is  almost  in  the  direct 
line  from  Washington  to  Richmond. 

In  this  old  region  of  the  Calvert  Catholics, 
a  civilization  existed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  probably  comparable  with  that  of 
tide-water  Virginia,  The  Episcopal  Church, 
tobacco,  and  large  landed  estates,  with  slaves, 
were  features  of  the  high  bluff  country,  which 
was  plentifully  watered  with  running  streams 
amidst  the  hills  of  clay  and  gravel.  But  the 
Revolution  emancipated  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship originally  planted  on  the  lower  Poto- 
mac by  the  founders  of  Maryland,  and  a 
curious  English  society  took  root,  with  its 
little  churches  surmounted  by  the  cross,  its 
slaves  attendants  upon  mass  and  confession ; 
and  much  of  the  country,  originally  poor,  was 
covered  with  decaying  estates,  old  fields 
grown  up  in  small  pines,  and  deep  gullies 
penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  hills.  The 
malaria  almost  depopulated  the  little  towns 
and  hamlets,  tobacco  became  an  uncertain 
crop,  slavery  kept  the  people  poor,  and  inter- 
course fell  off  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  pos- 
sibly excepting  some  of  the  old  counties  in 
Virginia  in  Washington's  "  Northern  Neck." 

Soon  after  the  year  1820  Mr.  Cox  was 
born  in  the  district  below  Port  Tobacco,  and 
his  mother  dying,  he  was  put  to  nurse  with  a 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  a  plain  man,  possibly 
an  overseer,  who  inhabited  the  house.  She 
had  a  son,  Thomas  A.  Jones,  who  grew  up 
with  young  Cox ;  they  were  playmates  and 
attended  the  same  log  school-house,  and  Cox, 
as  life  progressed,  had  the  ruling  influence 
over  Jones,  who  was  a  cool,  brave  man,  but 
without  the  self-assertion  of  his  comrade,  who 
soon  developed  into  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic men  in  that  region. 

A  portrait  of  Samuel  Cox  shows  him  to  have 
been  of  an  indomitable  will,  strengthened  by 
that  consumptive  tendency  which  often  gives 
desperation  to  men  fond  of  life.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  Mr.  Cox  had  thirty  to 
forty  slaves,  plenty  of  land,  a  large  house 
with  out-buildings,  negro  quarters,  woodlands, 
and  a  superior  appearance  for  those  parts.  He 
became  the  captain  of  a  volunteer  company, 
which  he  drilled  at  Bryantown,  a  small  set- 
tlement in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
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where  the  lands  were  unusually  good  and  the 
neighbors  plentiful  in  slaves.  Hardly  one  of 
them  an  original  secessionist,  the  course  of 
events  forced  most  of  those  slave-holders  into 
sympathy  with  the  South,  if  not  through  their 
sensitiveness  about  their  slave  jjropcrty,  yet 
from  the  fact  that  their  sons  often  hastened 
to  cross  the  river  into  the  Confederate  army, 
while  in  many  cases  their  negroes  slijjped  off 
in  the  opposite  direction  within  the  Federal 
lines.  The  responsibility  for  disloyalty  did 
not  rest  with  these  humble  people  off  the 
great  highways  of  life,  but  followed  from  the 
political  consequences  of  breaking  the  Union 
asunder,  and  leaving  them  on  the  Union 
frontier  with  all  the  necessities  and  traditions 
of  slavery.  The  Government  paid  but  little 
attention  to  them,  seeing  that  they  were  be- 
low the  line  of  military  operations,  divided 
by  a  broad  river  from  the  ragged  peninsulas 
of  the  rebellion ;  and,  therefore,  there  almost 
immediately  sprang  up  in  lower  Maryland,  a 
system  of  contraband  travel  and  traffic  which 
soon  demoralized  nearly  everybody. 

Thomas  A.  Jones,  who  had  somewhat  risen 
in  the  world  and  had  a  few  slaves,  sympa- 
thized wamily  with  the  South ;  he  owned  a 
farm  right  at  Pope's  Creek,  the  most  eligible 
situation  of  all  for  easy  intercourse  with  Vir- 
ginia. His  house  was  on  a  bluff  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  from  which  he 
could  look  up  the  Potomac  to  the  west,  across 
Mathias  Point,  and  see  at  least  seven  miles  of 
the  river-way,  while  his  view  down  the  Poto- 
mac was  fully  nine  miles. 

The  moment  actual  war  broke  out,  and 
intercourse  ceased  at  Washington  and  above 
it  with  Virginia,  great  numbers  of  people 
came  to  the  house  of  Jones  and  to  that  of  his 
next  neighbor  on  the  bluff.  Major  Roderick 
G.  Watson,  asking  to  be  sent  across  the  Po- 
tomac. These  fugitives  were  of  all  descrip- 
tions :  lawyers,  business  men,  women,  resigned 
army  officers,  adventurers,  suspected  persons, 
—  even  the  agents  of  foreign  bankers  and  of 
foreign  countries. 

Major  Watson  had  a  large  frame  house, 
relatively  new,  two  stories  high,  with  dormer 
windows  in  the  high  roof,  and  with  a  servants' 
wing.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  grown-up  daughters;  and  his  house  be- 
came the  signal  station  for  the  Confederates 
across  the  river,  one  of  his  daughters  setting 
the  signal,  which  consisted  of  a  shawl  or  other 
black  object,  put  up  at  the  dormer  window, 
whenever  it  was  not  safe  to  send  the  boat 
across  from  Virginia.  This  window  was  kept 
in  focus  from  Grimes's  house  on  the  other 
side,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant, —  a 
small  low  house,  planted  at  the  water's  edge, 
from  which  the  glass  could  read  the  signal, 


which  no  Federal  officer,  whether  in  his  gun- 
boat or  ashore,  could  suspect.  Major  Watson 
was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  died 
while  his  neighbor  Jones  was  serving  an  im- 
])risonment  in  the  Old  Capitol  prison. 

On  Jones's  return  to  his  home,  he  there- 
fore became  the  most  trusted  neighbor  of 
the  Watson  family,  and  they  accommodated 
him  as  he  assisted  them.  The  young  lady 
in  the  family  was  as  enthusiastic  for  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  as  discreet  in  all  her 
talks  and  walks  as  Jones  himself,  on  whose 
countenance  no  human  being  could  ever  read 
what  was  passing  within  his  mind.  He  had 
attended  to  his  fishery  and  his  farm  until  the 
war  broke  out,  without  having  had  an  inci- 
dent to  mark  his  life ;  but  suddenly  there  was 
an  incursion  of  strangers  to  whose  needs  his 
rooted  ideas  of  hospitality,  no  less  than  his 
sympathy  for  the  Confederates,  led  him  to 
hearken.  His  farming  was  almost  broken  up, 
and  he  took  to  crossing  the  river  nearly 
every  night,  and  sometimes  twice  or  more 
of  a  night,  with  boats,  sometimes  rowed 
by  two  pairs  of  oars,  at  others  by  three, 
while  he  steered  with  an  oar  in  the  stern. 
The  interlopers  could  ride  down  from  \\'ash- 
ington  to  Pope's  Creek  in  six  or  seven  hours, 
and  Jones  could  put  them  at  Grimes's  house 
opposite  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  idea  of 
making  money  in  this  traffic  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  man  at  all :  he  regarded 
these  strangers  as  intrusted  to  his  care  by 
Providence  or  pity;  and  although  his  liberty 
was  constantly  in  danger,  he  seldom  received 
more  than  a  dollar  or  two  for  taking  anybody 
across.  Some  persons  argued  with  him  that 
he  did  not  charge  enough,  and  told  him  to 
look  out  for  his  family  and  the  future;  but,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  he  did  a  vast  amount 
of  hard  and  dangerous  labor  for  next  to  noth- 
ing, and  in  the  end  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment also  left  him  unpaid. 

The  original  rebel  route  from  Pope's  Creek 
to  Richmond  was  through  Fredericksburg ; 
but  this  being  considerably  to  the  west,  a  new 
route  was  opened  over  the  old  road  to  Port 
Royal  on  the  Rap])ahannock  River.  Advent- 
urers were  taken  by  Jones  or  his  neighbors 
across  to  Cirimes's,  who,  assisted  by  one  or 
two  of  his  neighbors,  carried  them  by  vehi- 
cles in  three  or  four  hours  to  Port  Conway, 
where  a  ferry  was  maintained  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock River  to  Port  Royal,  and  eighteen 
miles  beyond  it  the  high  roail  from  Washing- 
ton to  Richmond  was  open.  Mr.  Jones  says 
that  he  may  have  crossed  the  Potomac  one 
hundred  times  before  he  was  arrested,  but 
has  no  record  of  the  days. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1861,  General 
Sickles  came  with  troops  to  the   lower   Po- 
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tomac  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  contraband 
intercourse.  Grimes  was  found  on  the  Mary- 
land shore  and  sent  to  Fort  Dehiware.  Jones 
was  arrested  when  he  returned  from  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  Richmond  and  sent  to  the  Old 
Capitol  prison  at  Washington,  and  kept  there 
six  months.  He  was  allowed  to  write  to  his 
family,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  his  letters, 
and  to  talk  to  any  of  them  when  an  officer 
was  by.  This  imprisonment,  together  with  his 
adventurous  cruises  previously,  sharpened  his 
wits,  increased  his  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
world,  and  educated  him  for  the  official  posi- 
tion he  was  soon  afterward  to  occupy  of 
chief  signal  agent  of  the  Confederacy  north 
of  the  Potomac.  Misfortunes,  however,  at- 
tended his  aftairs.  His  wife,  who  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  was  taken  sick  through  care 
and  confinement  while  he  was  absent,  and  died. 
His  farm  was  mortgaged,  and,  not  pursuing 
the  regular  vocations  of  peace,  the  mortgage 
slc^vly  ate  up  the  farm,  and  near  the  close  of 
the  war  he  had  to  remove  from  his  river-side 
residence  to  an  old  place  called  Huckleberry, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  inland. 

Mr.  Jones  was  released  in  March,  1862,  by 
a  general  jail  delivery  ordered  by  Congress 
under  the  belief  that  the  prisons  were  full  of 
innocent  men.  He  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
not  communicate  with  the  enemy  again,  and 
was  informed  of  the  penalty  of  breaking  it.  He 
returned  to  his  house  on  the  river  bluff",  and 
soon  an  armed  patrol  and  steam  vessels  were 
maintained  on  the  river,  and  the  Federal  offi- 
cers boasted  that  they  had  a  spy  on  every  farm. 
One  of  the  fine  old  mansions  on  the  river, 
Hooe's  house,  which  had  been  the  almost  im- 
memorial ferry-house,  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Federal  flotilla  and  burnt,  for  having  given 
harborage  to  one  of  Grimes's  boat  parties. 

Grimes  again  communicated  with  Jones, 
and  asked  him  to  go  into  an  undertaking  to 
carry  the  Confederate  mail  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  Richmond.  Jones  replied 
that  the  risk  was  too  great,  and  that  his  duty 
to  his  children  required  him  to  stay  at  home,  al- 
though his  heart  was  in  the  Confederate  cause, 
and  he  would  give  it  any  assistance  possible. 
Upon  this,  the  Confederate  signal  officer, 
Major  William  Norris,  who  had  been  a  Mary- 
land man  and  is  still  alive,  held  an  interview 
with  Jones,  and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  rebel  communications,  stating  that  they 
were  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Confederate  cause  and  its 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  the  Federal 
blockade  now  being  well  maintained  and  every 
portion  of  the  border  closely  watched,  while 
the  broad  I'otomac  River  and  the  pine-covered 
hills  of  lower  Maryland  afforded  almost  a  sure 
crossing-place.    Finally,  Jones  said  that  if  he 


were  given  absolute  control,  not  only  over  thi 
ferry,  but  overall  agents  to  be  retained  in  Mai\ 
land,  the  names  of  none  of  whom  he  should  1  . 
called  upon  ever  to  mention,  he  would  under 
take  the  work.  He  said  to  the  Confederati 
agent :  "  It  is  useless  to  expect  me  to  mam 
tain  a  boat  service  with  you.  You  must  keej 
the  boat  on  the  Virginia  side,  cross  to  m) 
beach,  and  bring  and  take  the  mail  there,  sc 
that  I  cannot  be  suspected."  He  then  indi- 
cated a  post-office  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tret 
which  grew  near  the  foot  of  his  bluff". 

His  previous  observations  on  the  river  had; 
shown  him  that  toward  evening,  when  the 
sun  had  fallen  below  the  "Virginia  woods, 
there  was  a  certain  grayness  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  increased  by  the  shadows  from  the 
high  bluffs,  which  nearly  erased  the  mark  of 
a  boat  floating  on  the  Potomac.  The  pickets 
that  were  now  maintained  along  the  bluff's 
were  not  set  till  toward  night.  Therefore  it 
was  arranged  that  the  "Virginia  boat  should 
come  in  just  before  the  pickets  were  set,  and 
its  navigator  noiselessly  take  out  the  mail 
from  the  old  tree  and  deposit  the  "Virginia 
packet,  and  then,  with  scarcely  a  word  whis- 
pered or  a  sign  given,  slip  back  again  to 
his  Virginia  cove.  Generally  the  boat  was 
hauled  ashore  in  Virginia  out  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  patrol  gun-boats  and  their  launch- 
es, and  sometimes  it  was  kept  back  of  Grimes's 
house,  but  sometimes  back  of  Upper  Macho- 
doc  Creek,  which  is  six  miles  due  south  of 
Pope's  Creek,  and  only  about  twelve  miles 
from  Port  Royal. 

When  the  rebel  mail  had  been  left  in  the 
stump,  Jones  obtained  it,  either  in  person  or 
by  one  of  his  faithful  slaves.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  not  only  were  women  the  best  co- 
operative agents  in  this  spy  system,  but  the 
slaves,  whose  interests  might  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  a  Southern  triumph,  frequently 
adhered  to  their  masters  from  discipline  or 
affection.  Jones  had  a  slave  named  Henry 
Woodland,  still  alive,  who  not  only  pulled  in 
his  boat  to  Virginia  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  but,  imitating  the  habits  of  his 
master,  was  discreet  down  to  the  time  that 
Booth  escaped,  while  probably  suspecting,  if 
he  did  not  know,  all  that  was  going  on. 
He  and  his  master  seldom  informed  each 
other  upon  anything,  and  did  not  need  even 
to  exchange  glances,  so  well  did  they  know 
each  other's  ways.  The  negro  was  nearly  a 
duplicate  of  his  master  in  methods^  went 
about  his  work  without  speech,  and  asked  no 
questions.  Two  other  negroes,  named  John 
Swan  and  George  Murray,  pulled  oars  in 
Jones's  boats  in  the  early  ])art  of  the  war.  One 
of  these,  it  is  believed,  turned  spy  upon  his 
master,and  finally  ran  away,  but  was  sent  back 
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to  Jones  by  the  commandant  of  the  camp,  re- 
ceived a  flogging,  and  some  time  afterward 
deserted  to  a  vessel  in  the  river. 

When  the  rebel  mail  had  been  put  ashore, 
Jones  would  sometimes  get  it  by  slipping 
down  through  some  of  the  wooded  gullies 
cutting  the  bluft'.  The  Federal  patrol  walked 
on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  as  the  night  grew 
dark  would  be  apt  to  avoid  these  dark  places, 
from  which  a  shot  might  be  fired  or  an  assas- 
sin spring.  Jones  sometimes  ran  risks  getting 
down  the  bluft',  which  was  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  after  a  time  he  constructed  a  sort 
of  stairs  or  steps  down  one  portion  of  it.  His 
foster-brother  Cox,  who  was  more  noisy  and 
expressive,  had  contrived  early  in  the  war  a 
set  of  post-oflices  for  the  deposit  of  the  mail 
as  it  came  up  from  the  river,  in  stumps,  etc. 
One  of  these  post-oftices  was  pointed  out  to 
me  where  the  railroad  now  goes  through  a 
cutting  below  Cox's  Station.  The  Maryland 
neighbors,  however,  became  so  careless  about 
sending  their  letters  through  these  stump  post- 
oftices,  that  when  Jones  made  his  agreement 
with  the  Confederate  Government,  he  dis- 
pensed with  that  system  altogether,  and  re- 
lied upon  more  ordinary  methods.  Having 
no  passion  for  mere  glory  or  praise,  content- 
ed to  do  his  work  according  to  his  own  ideas 
of  right  and  expediency,  he  merely  made  use 
of  substantial,  plain  people,  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  Confederate  cause,  but  whose 
methods  were  all  discreet.  Thus  he  had  a 
young  woman  to  hoist  his  signal  of  black,  and 
it  never  was  hoisted  if  the  course  was  open 
and  clear  on  the  river.  He  arranged  that  no 
mail  matter  should  come  close  to  his  home, 
not  even  to  Port  Tobacco,  which  was  perhaps 
ten  miles  distant.  It  was  generally  sent  to  Bry- 
antown,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant,  and  col- 
lected there,  or  dispatched  from  that  oftice,and 
it  was  carried  by  such  neighbors  as  Dr.  Stowten 
S.  Dent,  who  died  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
This  old  gendeman  had  two  sons  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian, riding  on  his  horse  from  place  to  j)lace, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  case  that  some  per- 
son in  Major  Watson's  family  was  generally 
sick.  There  the  good  old  doctor  would  go, 
wearing  a  big  overcoat  with  immense  pockets, 
and  big  boots  coming  high  toward  his  knees. 
Everybody  liked  him,  the  Federal  ofticers  and 
soldiers  as  well  as  the  negroes  and  neighbors, 
for  he  was  impartial  in  his  cures.  At  the 
greatest  risk,  even  of  his  neck,  the  old  man 
carried  the  rebel  mail  which  Jones  had  de- 
livered to  him,  and  frequently  went  all  the 
way  to  Bryantown  with  it.  He  would  stuff  his 
pockets,  and  sometimes  his  boots,  with  letters 
and  newspapers. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  persons  some- 


times made  available  as  mail-carriers.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Cox  himself  would  do  a  little  work 
of  this  kind.  A  man  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Harbin, 
who  now  lives  in  Wa.shington,  was  a  sort  of 
general  voluntary  agent  for  the  Confederacy, 
making  his  head-quarters  now  in  Washington 
and  now  in  Richmond,  and  again  on  the  river 
bank.  In  his  desire  to  accommodate  every- 
body, Harbin  sometimes  put  too  much  matter 
in  the  mail ;  and  Jones's  cautious  soul  was  much 
disturbed  to  find,  on  one  occasion,  two  large 
satchels  filled  with  stuff  not  ])ertinent  to  the 
Confederate  Government.  He  sent  word  over 
that  there  must  be  more  sense  in  the  j)utting 
up  of  that  mail,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  it  oft"  if  it  grew  larger. 

Jones's  house  at  this  time  was  of  dark, 
rain-washed  plank,  one  story  high,  with  a 
door  in  the  middle,  an  outside  chimney 
at  each  end,  and  a  small  kitchen  and  inter- 
vening colonnade  which  he  added  himself. 
The  house  was  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  bluft".  His  farm  contained 
five  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Besides  his 
neighbors  the  Watsons  below,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stone  had  a  place  just  above  him.,  across 
Pope's  Creek,  on  a  high  hill,  called  "  F'dlen- 
borough,"  the  mansion  of  which  was  one  of 
the  largest  brick  buildings  in  this  region. 
Next  above  Stone's,  on  Port  Tobacco  River, 
was  George  Dent,  who  also  had  an  interest- 
ing mansion.  The  third  farm  to  the  north 
was  Brentfield,  and  back  of  it  Huckleberry, 
from  which  Booth  departed. 

Mr.  Jones  himself  is  a  man  of  hardly 
medium  height,  slim  and  wiry,  with  one  of 
those  thin,  mournful  faces  common  to  tide- 
water Maryland,  with  high  cheek-bones,  gray- 
blue  eyes,  no  great  height  or  breadth  of  fore- 
head, and  thick,  strong  hair.  The  tone  of  his 
mind  and  intercourse  is  slow  and  mournful, 
somewhat  complaining,  as  if  the  summer 
heats  had  given  a  nervous  tone  to  his  views, 
which  are  generally  instinctive  and  kind. 
Judge  Frederick  Stone  told  me  that  he 
once  crossed  the  river  with  Jones,  when  a 
Federal  vessel  suddenly  loomed  up,  appar- 
ently right  above  them,  anil  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  passenger  said,  he  could  see  the 
interior  of  the  Old  Capitol  jirison  for  himself 
and  all  his  companions ;  but  at  that  moment 
Jones  was  as  cool  as  if  he  hail  not  notit  ed  the 
vessel  at  all,  and  extricated  them  in  an  in- 
stant from  the  danger.  Jones's  education  is 
small.  He  docs  not  swear,  does  not  smoke, 
and  does  not  drink.  When  he  was  exposed 
on  the  river,  he  says,  he  sometimes  took  a 
little  spirits  to  drive  away  the  cold  and  wet; 
but  he  has  few  needs,  and  probably  has 
not  changed  any  of  his  habits  since  early  life. 
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Born  poor,  somewhat  of  the  overseer  class, 
and  struggUng  toward  independence  without 
greed  enough  ever  to  accomplish  it,  he  was 
eminently  made  to  obey  instructions  and  to 
keep  faith.  His  neighbor  Cox  was  more 
subtle  and  influential,  and.  although  he  was 
rough  and  domineering,  seldom  failed  to 
bring  any  man  to  his  views  by  magnetism  or 
persuasion.  Jones's  judgment  often  differed 
from  Cox's,  and  in  the  end  his  courage  was 
altogether  superior:  but  still,  from  early  habits, 
the  humble  farmer  and  fisherman  always 
yielded  at  last  to  what  Cox  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  alone  in  his  operations 
during  the  war,  but  he  was  the  only  trusted 
man  in  Maryland  with  whom  the  Confederate 
Government  had  an  official  relation.  His  very 
humility  was  his  protection.  He  impressed  the 
Federal  officers  and  Union  men  generally  as 
a  man  of  rather  slow  wits,  of  an  indolent  mind, 
with  but  little  intelligence  or  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  around  him.  Yet  a  cunning  which 
had  no  expression  but  acts,  a  devotion  which 
never  asked  to  be  appreciated,  and  persever- 
ance to  this  day  remarkable,  were  his.  Some 
of  his  neighbors  were  running  boats  across 
the  river  for  hire  or  gain.  In  the  little  village 
of  Port  Tobacco  most  of  the  mechanics  and 
loungers  had  become  demoralized  by  this 
traffic,  and  among  these  was  George  A.  Atze- 
rodt,  a  coach-maker,  of  but  little  moral  or 
physical  stamina,  who  was  afterward  hanged 
among  the  conspirators.  This  man  left  his 
work  after  the  war  began,  and  took  to  the 
business  of  pulling  a  boat  down  Port  Tobacco 
River  to  Virginia.  Among  the  persons  who 
occasionally  crossed  the  river  was  John  H. 
Surratt,  a  country  boy  of  respectable  aspira- 
tions until  some  time  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  when  he,  too,  was  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  contraband  trade,  and,  pos- 
sessing but  little  mind  and  too  much  van- 
ity, was  carried  away  with  his  importance. 
Jones  went  to  Richmond  once  or  twice  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  war,  and  on  one  of 
these  occa.sions  Surratt  and  a  woman  under 
his  care  crossed  in  the  same  boat.  Some- 
times these  boats  would  go  so  heavily  laden 
that  a  gale  on  the  broad  river  would  almost 
capsize  them.  One  portion  of  Jones's  busi- 
ness was  to  put  the  New  York  anri  North- 
em  newspapers  every  day  into  Richmond. 
These  newspapers  would  go  to  I^ryantown 
post-office,  or  sometimes  to  Charlotte  Hall 
post-office,  and  would  generally  reach  the  Po- 
tomac near  dusk,  and  being  conveyed  all  night 
by  the  Confederate  mail-carriers,  by  way  of 
Port  Royal,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebel  Cabinet  next  morning,  twenty-four  hours 
only  after  the  people  in  New  York  were  read- 
ing  them ;   and  Jones  says  that  there    was 


hardly  a  failure  one  day  in  the  year  to  take 
them  through. 

The  Federal  authorities  never  had  a  tithe 
of  the  thoroughness  of  suspicion  and  violation 
of  personal  liberty  which  the  Confederates  al- 
ways exercised.  Hence  the  doom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  slowly  coming  onward  through 
these  little  country-side  beginnings,  starting 
without  origin  and  ending  in  appalling  calamity. 

About  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Jones 
understood  that  a  very  important  act  had 
been  agreed  upon,  namely,  to  seize  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  by  relays  and  forced  horses 
take  him  to  the  west  side  of  Port  Tobacco 
Creek,  about  four  miles  below  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  dispatch  him  across  the  Poto- 
mac a  prisoner  of  war.  I  possess  the  names 
of  the  two  persons  on  Port  Tobacco  Creek 
who,  with  their  sons,  were  prominent  in  this 
scheme ;  but  the  frankness  with  which  the  in- 
formation was  given  to  me  persuades  me  not 
to  print  them.  A  person  already  named,  in 
Washington,  was  in  the  conspiracy;  and  it 
was  given  out  that  "  the  big  actor.  Booth," 
was  also  "  in  it."  Jones  heard  of  this  about 
December,  1864.  It  was  not  designed  that 
he  should  take  any  part  in  the  scheme,  though 
he  regarded  it  as  a  proper  undertaking  in 
time  of  war.  From  the  time  this  scheme 
was  proposed  until  the  very  end  of  the  war, 
the  bateau  which  was  to  carry  Mr.  Lincoln 
off  was  kept  ready,  and  the  oars  and  men  were 
ever  near  at  hand,  to  dispatch  the  illustrious 
captive. 

That  winter  was  unusually  mild,  and  there- 
fore the  roads  were  particularly  bad  in  this 
region  of  clay  and  marsh,  and  did  not  harden 
with  the  frost  —  a  circumstance  which  per- 
haps spared  Mr.  Lincoln  the  terrors  of  such 
a  desperate  expedition.  Inquiries  were  made 
from  time  to  time  as  to  when  the  thing  was 
to  be  done,  and  it  was  generally  answered 
that  the  roads  were  too  heavy  to  give  the 
opportunity.  The  idea  Jones  has  of  this 
matter  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  seized, 
not  on  his  way  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  but 
near  the  Navy  Yard,  and  gagged  quietly, 
and  the  carriage  then  driven  across  the  Navy 
Yard  bridge  or  the  next  bridge  above,  while 
the  captors  were  to  point  to  the  President 
and  wave  their  hands  to  the  guards  on 
the  bridge,  saying,  "  The  President  of  the 
United  States."  When  we  consider  that  he 
was  finally  killed  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
audience,  and  that  his  captors  then  crossed 
the  same  bridge  without  opposition  and  with- 
out passes,  the  original  scheme  does  not  seem 
extraordinary.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
this  original  .scheme  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd   was  to  play  some  part.    Booth  had 
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aade  his  acquaintance  during  that  fall  or 
winter  on  his  first  visit  to  the  country,  and 
ome  of  Dr.  Mudd's  relatives  admit  that  he 
:ne\v  Booth  well,  and  probably  was  in  the 
ibduction  scheme.  The  calculation  of  the 
;onspirators  was  that  the  pursuers  would 
lave  no  opportunity  to  change  horses  on  the 
vay,  while  the  captors  would  have  fresh 
lorses  every  few  miles  and  drive  them  to  the 
op  of  their  speed,  and  all  they  recjuired  was 
o  get  to  the  Potomac  River,  seven  hours 
iistant,  a  very  little  in  advance.  The  distance 
vas  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
he  river  could  be  passed  in  half  an  hour  or  Ut- 
ile more  with  the  boat  all  ready.  Jones  thinks 
;hat  this  scheme  never  was  given  up,  until 
suddenly  information  came  that  Booth  had 
dlled  the  President  instead  of  capturing  him, 
md  was  supposed  to  be  in  that  region  of 
country.  Jones  had  never  seen  Booth,  and 
liad  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  him. 

When  Jones  went  to  Richmond,  just  before 
the  assassination,  it  was  to  collect  his  stipend, 
rt'hich  he  had  confidingly  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  it  amounted  to  almost  twenty-three 
hundred  dollars,  presumably  for  three  years' 
work.  He  reached  Richmond  Friday,  and 
called  on  Charles  Caywood,  the  same  who 
kept  the  signal  camp  in  the  swampy  woods 
back  of  Grimes's  house.  The  chief  signal  offi- 
cer said  he  would  pay  five  hundred  dollars  on 
Saturday,  but  if  Jones  would  wait  till  Tues- 
day the  whole  amount  would  be  paid  him. 
Jones  waited.  Sunday  night  Petersburg  fell, 
and  on  Monday  Richmond  was  evacuated,  so 
the  Confederacy  expired  without  paying  him 
a  cent.  Moreover,  he  had  invested  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  Confederate  bonds  earlier  in  the 
war,  paying  for  them  sixty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  keeping  them  till  they  were  mere 
brown  paper  in  his  hands. 

Jones  heard  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  15th,  at  or  near  his 
own  farm  of  Huckleberry.  Two  Federal  offi- 
cers or  cavalrymen  came  by  on  horseback, 
and  one  of  them  said  to  Jones,  "  Is  that 
your  boat  a  piece  above  here  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said 
Jones.  "  Then  you  had  better  take  good  care 
of  it,  because  there  are  dangerous  people 
around  here  who  might  take  it  to  cross  the 
river."  "That  is  just  what  I  am  thinking 
about,"  said  Jones, "  and  I  have  had  it  pulled 
up  to  let  my  black  man  go  fishing  for  the 
shad  which  are  now  running."  The  two 
horsemen  conferred  together  a  minute  or 
two,  and  one  of  them  said  : 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  from  Washing- 
ton ?  "  "  No."  "  Our  President  has  been 
murdered."  "  Indeed  !  "  said  Jones,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  as  if  he  had  no  friend  left 
in  the  world.     "  Yes,"  said   the  horseman ; 


"  President  Lincoln  was  killed  last  night,  and 
we  are  looking  out  for  the  men,  who,  we  think, 
escaped  this  way." 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  i6th  of  April, 
about  nine  o'clock,  a  young  white  man  came 
from  Samuel  Cox's  to  Jones's  second  farm, 
called  Huckleberry,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  about  two  and  a  half  miles  back 
from  the  old  river  residence,  which  Jones 
had  been  forced  to  give  up  when  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  Confederate  cause  was  lost. 
The  Huckleberry  farm  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  acres,  and  had  on  it  a  one- 
story  and  garret  house,  with  a  low-pitched 
roof,  end  chimneys,  and  door  in  the  middle. 
There  was  a  stable  north  of  the  house,  and  a 
barn  south  of  it,  and  it  was  only  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  house  to  the  river, 
which  here  runs  to  the  north  to  make  the 
indentation  called  Port  Tobacco  Creek  or 
river.  Although  Jones,  therefore,  had  moved 
some  distance  from  his  former  house,  he  was 
yet  very  near  tide-water.  The  new  farm  was 
much  retired,  was  not  on  the  public  road,  and 
consisted  of  clearings  amidst  rain-washed 
hills  with  deep  gullies,  almost  impenetrable 
short  pines,  and  some  swamp  and  forest  tim- 
ber. Henry  Woodland,  the  black  servant, 
who  was  then  about  twenty-seven  years  old, 
was  still  Jones's  chief  assistant,  and  was  kept 
alternately  farming  and  fishing. 

The  young  man  who  came  from  Cox's  was 
told,  if  stopped  on  the  road,  to  say  that  he  was 
going  to  Jones's  to  ask  if  he  could  let  Cox  have 
some  seed  com,  which  in  that  climate  is  planted 
early  in  April.  He  told  Jones  that  Colonel  Cox 
wished  him  to  come  immediately  to  his  house, 
about  three  miles  to  the  north.  The  young  man 
mysteriously  intimated  that  there  were  very 
remarkable  visitors  at  Cox's  the  night  before. 
Accustomed  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  old 
friend,  Jones  mounted  his  horse  and  went  to 
Cox's.  The  prosperous  foster-brother  lived 
in  a  large  two-story  house,  with  handsome 
piazzas  front  and  rear,  and  a  tall,  windowless 
roof  with  double  (himneys  at  both  ends; 
and  to  the  right  of  the  house,  which  faced 
west,  was  a  long  one-story  extension,  used  by 
Cox  for  his  bedroom.  The  house  is  on  a 
slight  elevation,  and  has  both  an  outer  and 
inner  vard,  to  both  of  which  are  gates.  With 
its  trellis-work  and  vines,  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  green  shutters  and  dark  red  roofs, 
Cox's  property,  called  Rich  Hill,  made  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  somber  short  pines 
which,  at  no  great  distance,  seemed  to  cover 
the  plain  almost  as  thickly  as  wheat  straws  in 
the  grain  field. 

Taking  Jones  aside.  Cox  related  that  on 
the  previous  night  the  assassin  of  President 
Lincoln  had  come  to  his  house  in  company 
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with  another  person,  guided  by  a  negro,  and 
had  asked  for  assistance  to  cross  the  Potomac 
River;  '*  and,"  said  Cox  to  Jones,  '•  you  will 
have  to  get  him  across."  Cox  indicated  where 
the  fugitives  were  concealed,  perhaps  one 
mile  distant,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  present 
railroad  track,  and  just  south  of  Cox's  sta- 
tion. Jones  was  to  give  a  signal  by  whis- 
tling in  a  certain  way  as  he  approached  the 
place,  else  he  might  be  fired  upon  and  killed. 
Nobody,  it  is  believed,  ever  saw  Booth  and 
Herold  after  this  time  in  Maryland,  besides 
Cox's  overseer,  Franklin  Roby.  and  Jones. 
Cox's  family  protest  that  the  fugitives  never 
entered  the  house  at  all;  his  adopted  son, still 
living,  says  Booth  did  not  come  into  the  house. 
Herold,  who  was  with  Booth,  related  to  his 
counsel,  as  the  latter  thinks,  that  after  they 
left  Mudd's  house  they  never  were  in  any 
house  whatever  in  Maryland.  The  negro 
who  was  employed  to  guide  Booth  from  Dr. 
Mudd's  to  Cox's  testified  that  he  saw  them 
enter  the  house ;  but  as  the  Government  did 
not  use  him  on  the  trial,  it  is  probable  that  he 
related  his  belief  rather  than  what  he  saw 

But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  when 
Dr.  Mudd  found  Booth  on  his  hands  on 
Saturday,  with  a  broken  ankle,  and  the  sol- 
diery already  pouring  into  Bryantown,  he  and 
Booth  and  Herold  became  equally  frightened, 
and  in  the  early  evening  the  two  latter  started 
by  a  road  to  the  east  for  Cox's  house,  turning 
Bryantown  and  leaving  it  to  the  north,  and 
arriving  about  or  before  midnight  at  Cox's. 
There  the  negro  was  sent  back.  Herold  ad- 
vanced to  the  porch  and  communicated  with 
Cox,  and  Booth  sat  on  his  horse  off  toward 
the  outer  gate.  The  two  men  cursed  Cox 
after  they  backed  out  to  where  the  negro  was, 
— he  remaining  at  the  outer  gate, —  and  said 
that  Cox  was  no  gentleman  and  no  host. 
These  words  were  probably  intended  to  mis- 
lead the  negro  when  they  sent  him  back  to 
Dr.  Mudd's.  This  negro  was  arrested,  as 
was  a  colored  woman  in  Cox's  family,  and, 
with  the  same  remarkable  fidelity  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  woman  confronted  the  negro  man 
and  swore  that  what  he  said  was  untrue. 

Nevertheless,  Booth  and  Herold  were  sent 
into  the  short  pines,  and  there  Jones  found 
them.  He  says  that  as  he  was  advancing  into 
the  pines  he  came  upon  a  bay  mare,  with 
black  legs,  mane,  and  tail,  and  a  white  star 
on  the  forehead;  she  was  saddled,  and  roving 
around  in  a  little  cleared  place  as  if  trying  to 
nibble  something  to  eat.  Jones  took  the  mare 
and  tied  her  to  a  tree  or  stump.  He  then 
advanced  and  gave  what  he  calls  the  counter- 
sign, or  whistle,  which  he  docs  not  precisely 
remember  now,  though  he  thinks  it  was  two 
whistles  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  a  whistle  after 


an  interval.  The  first  person  he  saw  wa 
Herold,  fully  armed,  and  with  a  carbine  in  hi 
hand,  coming  out  to  see  who  it  was.  Jone 
explained  that  he  had  been  sent  to  see  therr 
and  w^as  then  taken  to  Booth,  who  was  but ; 
few  rods  farther  along.  | 

Booth  was  lying  on  the  ground,  wrappet 
up  in  blankets,  with  his  foot  supported  an( 
bandaged,  and  a  crutch  beside  him.  Hi 
rumpled  dress  looked  respectable  for  tha 
country,  and  Jones  says  it  was  of  blacl 
cloth.  His  face  was  pale  at  all  times,  an( 
never  ceased  to  be  so  during  the  severa 
days  that  Jones  saw  him.  He  was  in  grea 
pain  from  his  broken  ankle,  which  had  suffere( 
a  fracture  of  one  of  the  two  bones  in  the  leg 
down  close  to  the  foot.  It  would  not  havt 
given  him  any  very  great  pain  but  for  the  ex 
ertion  of  his  escape,  which  irritated  it  b' 
scraping  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  perhap 
in  the  flesh ;  it  was  now  highly  irritated,  an( 
whichever  way  the  man  moved  he  expressec 
by  a  twitch  or  a  groan  the  pain  he  felt 
Jones  says  that  this  pain  was  more  or  les; 
continuous,  and  was  greatly  aggravated  b} 
the  peril  of  Booth's  situation — unable  to  cros 
the  river  without  assistance,  and  unable  t( 
walk  any  distance  whatever.  Jones  believe 
that  Booth  did  not  rise  from  the  ground  a 
any  time  until  he  was  finally  put  on  Jones': 
horse  to  be  taken  to  the  water-side  some  day, 
afterward. 

Booth's  first  solicitude  seemed  to  be  to  lean 
what  mankind  thought  of  the  crime.  Tha 
question  he  put  almost  immediately  to  Jones 
and  continued  to  ask  what  different  classes  o 
people  thought  about  it.  Jones  told  him  tha 
it  was  gratifying  news  to  most  of  the  men  o 
Southern  sympathies.  He  frankly  says  tha 
he  himself  at  first  regarded  it  as  good  news 
but  somewhat  later,  when  he  saw  the  injurioui 
consequences  of  the  crime  to  the  South,  h( 
changed  his  mind.  Booth  desired  newspaper: 
if  they  could  be  had,  which  would  conve) 
to  him  an  idea  of  public  feeling.  Jones  soor 
obtained  newspapers  for  him,  and  continued  tc 
send  them  in ;  and  Booth  lay  there,  when 
the  pines  were  so  thick  that  one  could  no 
see  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  them 
reading  what  the  world  had  to  say  about  hi; 
case.  He  seemed  never  tired  of  informatior 
on  this  one  subject,  and  the  only  thing  beside; 
he  was  solicitous  al)Out  was  to  get  across  tht 
river  into  Virginia. 

Jones  says  Booth  admitted  that  he  wa; 
the  man  who  killed  Lincoln,  and  expressec 
no  regret  for  the  act,  knowing  all  the  con 
sequences  it  involved.  He  harped  again  anc 
again  upon  the  necessity  of  his  crossing  tht 
river.  He  said  if  he  could  only  get  to  Vir 
ginia    he    could    have    medical   attendance 
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Jones  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  re- 
ceive no  medical  attendance  in  Maryland. 
Said  he :  "  The  country  is  full  of  soldiers, 
and  all  that  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  get  you  off, 
if  I  can,  for  Cox's  protection  and  my  own, 
and  for  your  own  safety.  That  I  will  do  for 
you,  if  there  is  any  way  in  the  world  to  do  it." 

When  I  received  this  account  from  Mr. 
Jones,  I  asked  him  question  after  question  to 
see  if  I  could  extract  any  information  as  to 
what  Booth  inquired  about  while  in  that  wil- 
derness. I  asked  if  he  spoke  of  his  mother, 
of  where  he  was  going  when  he  reached  Vir- 
ginia, of  whether  he  meant  to  act  on  the  stage 
again ;  whether  he  blamed  himself  for  jump- 
ing from  the  theater  box;  whether  he  ex- 
pressed any  apprehensions  for  Mrs.  Surratt 
or  his  friends  in  Washington.  To  these  and 
to  many  other  questions  Jones  uniformly 
replied  :  "  No,  he  did  not  speak  about  any 
of  those  things.  He  wanted  food,  and  to 
cross  the  river,  and  to  know  what  was  said 
about  the  deed."  Booth,  he  thinks,  wore  a 
slouched  hat.  At  first  meeting  Booth  in  the 
pines,  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  assassin 
by  showing  upon  his  wrist,  in  India  ink,  the 
initials  J.  W.  B.  He  showed  the  same  to 
Captain  Jett  in  Virginia.  Jones  says  Booth 
was  a  determined  man,  not  boasting,  but 
one  who  would  have  sold  his  life  dear.  He 
said  he  would  not  be  taken  alive. 

Mr.  Jones  went  up  to  Port  Tobacco  in  a  day 
or  two  to  hear  about  the  murder,  and  heard  a 
detective  there  from  Alexandria  say  :  "  I  will 
give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  guar- 
antee it  to  the  man  who  can  tell  where  Booth 
is."  When  we  consider  that  the  end  of  the 
war  had  come,  and  all  the  Confederate  hopes 
were  blasted  and  every  man's  slaves  set  free, 
we  may  reflect  upon  the  fidelity  of  this  poor 
man,  whose  land  was  not  his  own,  and  with 
inevitable  poverty  before  him  perhaps  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  when  the  next  morning  he 
was  told  that  to  him  alone  would  be  intrusted 
that  man  for  whom  the  Government  had 
offered  a  fortune,  and  was  increasing  the 
reward.  Mr.  Jones  says  it  never  occurred  to 
him  for  one  moment  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  that  money.  On  the  contrary, 
his  sympathies  were  enlisted  for  the  pale- 
faced  young  man,  so  ardent  to  get  to  Vir- 
ginia and  have  the  comforts  of  a  doctor. 

Said  he  to  Booth :  "  You  must  remain 
right  here,  however  long,  and  wait  till  I  can 
see  some  way  to  get  you  out ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  get  you  away  from  here  until 
this  hue  and  cry  is  somewhat  over.  Mean- 
time I  will  see  that  you  are  fed."  He  then 
continued  to  visit  them  daily,  generally  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  always 
went    alone,    taking    with    him    such    food 


as  the  country  had  —  ham,  whisky,  bread, 
fish,  and  coffee.  Part  of  the  way  Jones  had 
to  go  by  the  public  road,  but  he  generally 
worked  into  the  pines  as  quickly  as  j)Ossible. 
His  intercourse  at  each  visit  with  the  fugi- 
tives was  short,  because  he  was  in  great  per- 
sonal danger  himself,  was  not  incjuisitive, 
and  was  wholly  intent  on  keeping  his  faith 
with  his  old  friend  and  the  new  ones.  He 
says  that  Herold  had  nothing  to  say  of 
the  least  importance,  and  was  nothing  but  a 
pilot  for  Booth.  Not  improbably  Cox  sent  his 
own  overseer  into  the  pines  sometimes  to  see 
these  men  or  to  give  them  something,  but 
he  took  no  active  part  in  their  escape.  The 
blankets  they  possessed  came  either  from  Cox's 
or  from  Ur.  Mudd's. 

Booth,  as  has  been  said,  rode  a  small  bay 
mare  from  the  rear  of  Ford's  Theater  to  Cox's 
pines.  Herold  rode  a  horse  of  another  color. 
These  horses  were  hired  at  different  livery 
stables  in  Washington.  Jones  is  not  con- 
versant with  all  the  facts  about  the  shooting 
of  these  horses,  but  the  testimony  of  Cox 
before  he  died  was  nearly  as  follows :  After 
Booth  entered  the  pines  he  distinctly  heard, 
the  next  day  or  the  day  following,  a  band 
of  cavalry  going  along  the  road  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  neighing  of  their  horses. 
He  said  to  Herold :  "  If  we  can  hear  those 
horses,  they  can  certainly  hear  the  neighing 
of  ours,  which  arc  uneasy  from  want  of  food 
and  stabling."  When  Jones  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing came  through  the  woods  and  found  one 
of  the  horses  loose,  he  told  Cox,  as  well  as 
Booth,  that  the  horses  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  Cox  had  Herold  advised  to  take  the 
horses  down  into  Zekiah  Swamp,  and  shoot 
them  both  with  his  revolver,  which  he  did. 

The  weather  during  those  days  and  nights 
was  of  a  foggy,  misty  (  haracter  —  not  cold,  but 
uncomfortable,  although  there  was  no  rain. 
At  regular  intervals  the  farmer  got  on  his  horse 
and  went  through  the  pines  the  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  spot  where  still  lay  the  yearning 
man  with  the  great  crime  behind  him  and  the 
great  wish  to  see  Virginia.  Booth  had  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  seldom  failed  to  make  a 
good  impression ;  and  that  he  made  this 
impression  on  Jones  will  presently  appear. 
No  incident  broke  the  monotony  of  these 
visits  for  days.  Jones  sent  his  faithful  negro 
out  with  the  boat  to  fish  with  gill- nets,  so  that 
it  should  not  he  broken  up  in  the  precautions 
used  by  the  Federals  to  prevent  Booth's  es- 
cape. Jones  was  now  reduced  to  one  poor 
boat,  which  had  cost  him  eighteen  dollars  in 
Baltimore.  He  had  lost  several  boats  in  the 
war,  costing  him  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  floUars  apiece.  This 
little  gray  or  lead-colored  skiff  was  the  only 
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means  by  which  the  fugitives  could  get  across 
the  river.  Every  evening  the  man  returned  it 
to  the  mouth  of  the  httle  gut  or  marsh  called 
Dent's  Meadow,  in  front  of  the  Huckleberry 
farm.  This  is  not  two  miles  north  of  Pope's 
Creek,  and  from  that  spot  Booth  and  Herold 
finally  escaped. 

Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day passed  by,  and  more  soldiers  came  in  and 
began  to  ride  hither  and  thither,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  marshes;  but  they  did  not  pene- 
trate the  pines  at  all,  which  at  no  time  were 
visited.  The  houses  were  all  examined, 
and  old  St.  Thomas's  brick  buildings,  of  a 
venerable  and  imposing  appearance,  above 
Chapel  Point,  were  ransacked.  The  story 
went  abroad  that  there  were  vaults  under  the 
priests"  house,  leading  down  to  the  river,  and 
finally  the  soldiers  tore  the  farm  and  terraces 
all  to  pieces.  Vet  for  six  nights  and  days 
Booth  and  Herold  kept  in  the  woods,  and  on 
Friday  Jones  slipped  over  to  a  little  settle- 
ment called  Allen's  Fresh,  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  farm,  to  see  if  he  could  hear  any- 
thing. A  large  body  of  cavalry  were  in  the 
little  town,  guided  by  a  Marylander,  and 
while  Jones  in  his  indifferent  way  was  loiter- 
ing about,  he  heard  the  officer  say :  "  We 
have  just  got  news  that  those  fellows  have 
been  seen  down  in  St.  Mary's  County."  The 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  mount  and  set  out. 
At  that  time  it  was  along  toward  the  gray 
of  the  night,  and  instantly  Jones  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  from  Allen's  Fresh  by  the  road 
and  through  the  woods  to  where  Booth  and 
Herold  were. 

Said  he,  with  decision  :  "  Now,  friends,  this 
is  your  only  chance.  The  night  is  pitch  dark 
and  my  boat  is  close  by.  I  will  get  you  some 
supper  at  my  house,  and  send  you  off  if  I  can." 
With  considerable  difficulty,  and  with  sighs 
and  pain,  Booth  was  lifted  on  to  Jones's  horse, 
and  Herold  was  put  at  the  bridle.  "  Now," 
whispered  Jones,  "  as  we  cannot  see  twenty 
yards  before  us,  I  will  go  ahead.  We  must 
not  speak.  When  I  get  to  a  point  where  every- 
thing is  clear  from  me  to  you,  I  will  whistle 
so,"  giving  the  whisde.  In  that  way  he  went 
forward  through  the  blackness,  repeating  the 
signal  now  and  then;  and  although  the  wooded 
paths  are  generally  tortuous  and  obstructed, 
nothing  happened.  For  a  short  distance  they 
were  on  the  public  road;  they  finally  turned 
into  the  Huckleberry  farm,  and  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  house  the  assa.ssin  and  his  pilot 
stopped  under  two  pear-trees. 

At  this  moment  a  very  pathetic  incident 
took  place.  Jones  whispered  to  Booth  :  "  Now 
I  will  go  in  and  get  something  for  you  to  eat, 
and  you  eat  it  here  while  I  get  something  for 
myself."    Booth,  with  a  sudden  longing,  ex- 


claimed :  "  Oh,  can't  I  go  in  the  house  just 
a  moment  and  get  a  little  of  your  warm  cof 
fee  ?  "  Jones  says  that  he  felt  the  tears  come 
to  his  eyes  when  he  replied  :  "  Oh,  my  friend, 
it  would  not  be  safe.  This  is  your  last  chance 
to  get  away.  I  have  negroes  at  the  house : 
and  if  they  see  you,  you  are  lost  and  so  am  I,'^ 
But  Jones  says,  as  he  went  in,  he  felt  his  throat 
choked.  To  this  day  he  remembers  that  wist- 
ful request  of  the  assassin  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  a  warm  habitation  once  more  before 
embarking  on  the  wide  and  unknown  river. 

The  negro,  Henry  Woodland,  was  in  the 
kitchen  stolidly  taking  his  meal,  and  neither 
looking  nor  asking  any  questions,  though  he 
must  have  suspected  from  the  occurrences 
of  a  few  days  past  that  something  was  in  the 
wind.  "  Henry,"  said  Jones,  "  did  you  bring 
the  boat  back  to  Dent's  meadow  where  I  told 
you  ?  "  "  Yes,  master."  "  How  many  shad 
did  you  catch,  Henry  ?  "  "I  caught  about 
seventy,  master."  "  And  you  brought  them  all 
here  to  the  house,  Henry  ?  "  "  Yes,  master," 
Jones  then  took  his  supper  without  haste, 
and  rejoined  the  two  men.  It  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  water-side,  and,  al- 
though it  was  very  dark,  they  kept  on  picking 
their  way  down  through  the  ravine,  where  a 
little,  almost  dry  stream  ran  off  to  the  marshes. 
Not  far  from  the  water-side  w^as  a  strong  fence, 
which  they  were  unable  to  take  down. 

Booth  was  now  hfted  from  the  horse  by 
Herold  and  Jones,  and  they  got  under  his 
arms,  he  with  the  crutch  at  hand,  and  so  they 
nearly  carried  him  to  the  water.  The  boat 
could  be  got  by  a  little  wading,  and  Jones 
brought  it  in.  Booth  took  his  place  in  the 
stern.  He  was  heavily  armed,  and  Jones 
says  had  not  only  his  carbine,  as  had  Herold, 
but  revolvers  and  a  knife.  Herold  took  the  oars, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  boat,  and  sat  amid- 
ships. Jones  then  lighted  a  piece  of  candle 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  took  a 
compass  which  Booth  had  brought  out  from 
Washington,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  candle  he 
showed  Booth  the  true  direction  to  steer. 
Said  he :  "  Keep  the  course  I  lay  down  for 
you,  and  it  will  bring  you  right  into  Macho- 
doc  Creek.  Row  up  the  creek  to  the  first 
house,  where  you  will  find  Mrs.  Quesen- 
berry,  and  I  think  she  will  take  care  of  you 
if  you  use  my  name," 

They  were  together  at  the  water-side  an 
unknown  time,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  At  last  Booth,  with  his  voice  full 
of  emotion,  said  to  Jones:  "  (iod  bless  you, 
my  dear  friend,  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me."  'J'he  last  words  Jones  thinks  Booth 
said  were  :  "  Good-bye,  old  fellow  !  "  There 
was  a  moment's  sound  of  oars  on  the  water, 
and  the  fugitives  were  gone. 


IfOW  WILKES  BOOTH  CROSSED    THE  POTOMAC. 
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For  the  danger  and  the  labor  of  those  six 
days  Jones  received  from  liooth  seventeen 
dollars  in  greenbacks,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  boat  which  Jones  had  to  surrender 
forever.  Booth  had  about  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  possession,  and  he  told  Jones  that 
he  was  poor,  and  intimated  that  he  would  give 
him  a  check  or  draft  on  some  one,  or  on 
some  bank.  "  No,"  said  Jones ;  "  I  don't  want 
your  money.  I  want  to  get  you  away  for  your 
own  safety  and  for  ours." 

It  was  not  until  months  after  this  that 
Jones  ascertained  that  the  fugitives  did  not 
succeed  in  crossing  the  river  that  Friday 
night.  They  struck  the  flood  tide  in  a  few 
minutes,  were  inexperienced  in  navigating, 
and  when  they  touched  the  shore  sometime 
that  night  and  discovered  a  house  near  by,  to 
which  Herold  made  his  way,  the  latter  saw 
something  familiar  about  the  i)lace,  he  know- 
ing all  that  country  well.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Colonel  John  J.  Hughes,  near  Nanjemoy 
Stores,  in  Maryland,  directly  west  of  Pope's 
Creek,  about  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  Poto- 
mac is  here  so  wide,  and  has  so  many  broad 
inlets,  that  in  the  darkness  the  Virginia  shore 
and  the  Maryland  shore  seem  the  same.  Her- 
old went  to  the  house  and  asked  for  food, 
and  said  that  Booth  was  in  the  marsh  near 
by,  where  they  had  pulled  up  the  boat  out  of 
observation.  The  good  man  of  the  house  was 
much  disturbed,  but  gave  Herold  food,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  after  lying  concealed  that 
day  they  pushed  off  again  in  the  evening,  and 
this  time  successfully  made  the  passage  of  the 
river,  though  they  had  to  come  back  twelve 
to  fourteen  miles.  The  keeper  of  the  house  at 
Nanjemoy  became  frightened  after  they  left, 
and  rode  into  Port  Tobacco  and  told  his  law- 
yer of  the  circumstance,  who  took  him  at 
once  before  a  Federal  officer. 

Some  time  on  Sunday  morning,  the  ninth 
morning  after  the  assassination,  the  fugitives 
got  to  Machodoc  Creek,  at  Mrs.  Quesen- 
berry's,  with  whom  they  left  the  boat.  It  is 
not  sure  that  they  entered  her  house,  but  they 
went  to  the  house  of  a  man  named  Bryan 
on  the  next  farm,  and  probably  revealed 
themselves.  Bryan  next  day  took  them  to 
the  summer-house  of  Dr.  Richard  Stewart, 
which  is  two  or  three  miles  back  in  the 
country.  This  Dr.  Stewart  was  the  richest 
man  in  King  George  County,  Virginia,  and 
had  a  very  large  brick  house  at  Mathias 
Point  on  the  river;  but  on  account  of  the 
malaria  and  heat  he  went  in  summer  to  a 
large  barn-like  mansion  back  in  the  wood- 
lands, a  queer,  strange  house  two  stories  high, 
with  a  broad  passage.  He  was  entertaining 
some  friends  just  returned  from  the  Confed- 
erate service,  and  was  much  annoyed  to  find 


that  on  his  place  were  the  assassins  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  after  the  war  was  all  over.  The 
men  were  not  invited  into  the  house,  but  were 
sent  to  an  out-building  of  some  kind,  either 
the  negro  quarters  or  the  bam;  and  Booth 
was  so  much  chagrined  at  this  welcome  to 
Virginia  that  he  took  the  diary  which  was 
found  on  his  dead  body  and  wrote  a  letter  in 
lead  pencil  to  Dr.  Stewart,  sorrowful  rather 
than  angry,  saying  that  he  would  not  take 
hospitality  extended  in  that  way  without  pay- 
ing for  it,  and  sending  three  dollars. 

Booth  procured  a  conveyance,  or  one  was 
procured  for  him,  from  Dr.  Stewart's  to 
Port  Conway :  it  was  driven  by  a  negro 
named  Lucas.  He  probably  spent  Sunday 
in  Bryan's  house,  and  got  to  Dr.  Stewart's 
house,  it  is  said,  on  Monday,  where  he  asked 
for  breakfast,  and  the  same  day  reached  the 
Rappahannock  River  and  went  across  with 
Captain  Jett.  This  crossing  was  made  on 
Monday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.  That  af- 
ternoon he  was  lodged  at  Garrett's  farm  three 
miles  back.  He  spent  the  next  day  at  this 
house  and  slept  in  the  barn.  Being  informed 
that  a  large  body  of  Federal  cavalry  had  gone 
up  the  road  this  Tuesday,  he  became  much 
distressed.  On  Wednesday  morning,  soon 
after  midnight,  the  cavalry  returned,  guided 
by  Captain  Jett.  The  barn  was  set  afire  and 
Booth  shot  soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  died  a  little  after  sunrise  on 
Wednesday. 

I  may  recapitulate  Booth's  diary  during 
those  days  as  Jones  has  indicated  it.  At 
ten  o'clock  Friday  night,  April  14th,  Booth 
shot  the  President.  A  little  after  midnight  he 
was  at  Surratt's  tavern,  where  he  received  his 
carbine  and  whisky.  (I  forgot  to  say  that, 
among  the  articles  of  comfort  given  to  Booth 
by  Jones  when  he  went  to  the  boat,  was  a 
bottle  of  whisky.)  In  gray  dawn  of  Saturday 
morning  Booth  was  at  Dr.  Mudd's,  where 
he  had  his  leg  set,  and  a  laboring  white  man 
there  whittled  him  a  crutch.  On  Saturday 
night,  near  midnight,  he  was  at  Cox's  house, 
and  some  time  between  that  and  morning  was 
lodged  in  the  pines,  where  he  remained  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  \N'ednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday ;  and  Friday  night,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  he  started  on  the  boat, 
spent  Saturday  in  Nanjemoy  Creek,  and  ar- 
rived some  time  Saturday  night  or  before  light 
on  Sunday  at  Mrs.  Quesenberry's.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  on  the  Virginia  side  he  was 
welcomed  by  two  men  named  Harbin  and 
Joseph  Badden,  the  latter  of  whom  is  dead, 
rhe  boat  in  which  Booth  crossed  the  river 
he  gave  Mrs.  (^)uesenberry,  who  was  arrested. 
The  boat  was  put  on  a  war  vessel  and  prob- 
ably carried  to  Washington. 
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EVENING. 


A  few  days  after  Booth  crossed  the  river 
and  had  been  killed,  suspicion  turned  upon 
both  Jones  and  Cox.  The  negro  who  had 
taken  the  fugitives  to  Cox's  gate  gave  infor- 
mation. Negroes  near  Jones's  farm  said  he 
had  recently  concealed  men,  and  showed  the 
officers  a  sort  of  litter  or  camp  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  his  house.  Here,  in  real- 
ity, quite  a  difterent  fugitive  had  hidden  some 
time  before.  Jones  looked  at  it  in  his  mourn- 
ful way,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
nothing  but  where  a  hog  had  been  penned 
up.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bryantown, 
and  kept  there  eight  days  in  the  second  story 
of  the  tavern  where  Booth  had  stopped,  and 
in  sight  of  the  country  Catholic  church  where 
Booth  first  met  Dr.  Mudd  and  others,  six 
months  before.  Cox  was  there,  but  was  in 
two  or  three  days  sent  to  Washington.  The 
detectives  from  all  the  cities  of  the  East  sat 
in  the  street  under  Jones,  and  described  how 
he  was  to  be  hanged.    He  remarks  of  Colonel 


Wells :  "  He  were  a  most  bloodthirsty  man. 
and  tried  to  scare  out  of  me  just  what  I'm 
tellin'  of  you  now."  Jn  eight  days  Jones  was 
sent  to  the  old  Carroll  prison,  Washington. 
There  he  contrived  to  communicate  with  Cox, 
who  was  completely  broken  in  spirit,  and 
told  him  by  no  means  to  admit  anything ;  and 
when  Jones,  in  about  a  month,  saw  Swan, 
the  negro  witness,  going  past  his  window 
toward  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  with  a  satchel. 
Jones  said  to  Cox  :  "  You  have  nothing  to 
fear."  The  Government  soon  released  these 
men,  who  indeed  had  taken  no  part  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  death,  though  they  may  have  been 
accomplices  after  the  fact.  Jones  was  kept 
six  and  Cox  seven  weeks. 

Mr.  Jones  is  married  again,  and  now  has 
ten  children.  He  has  filled  some  places  un 
der  the  Maryland  and  Baltimore  politica 
governments,  and  now  keeps  a  coal,  wood 
and  feed  yard  in  North  Baltimore. 

George  Alfred  Townsetid. 


EVENING. 


It  is  that  pale,  delaying  hour 
When  Nature  closes  like  a  flower, 
And  in  the  spirit  hallowed  lies 
The  silence  of  the  earth  and  skies. 

The  world  has  thoughts  she  will  not  own 
When  shades  and  dreams  with  night  have  flown ; 
Bright  overhead,  the  early  star 
Makes  golden  guesses  what  they  are. 


II. 


A  light  lies  here,  a  shadow  there, 
With  litde  winds  at  play  between ; 
As  though  the  elves  were  delving  where 
The  sunbeams  vanished  in  the  green. 

The  softest  clouds  arc  flocking  white 
Among  faint  stars  with  centers  gold, — 
Slowly  from  daisied  fields  of  night. 
Heaven's  shepherd  fills  his  airy  fold. 


John    Vance  Cheney. 
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THE    "SHADOW    T.ABY." 

"  "II  THAT  is  it,  baby  Kathic,  wid  \()ur  eyes  o'  Irish  blue, 

VV     Tuggin'  away  at  me  liand,  to  tag  along  o'  you  ? 
Somethin'  follows  you  rouu' — oh  yes,  there  it  is;  I  see 
A  black,  black  shadow  baby,  cunning  as  cunning  can  be! 
Come,  we  will  catch  it  —  't  is  running  away — 
Now  we  have  got  it,  and  here  it  shall  stay  ! 

"  Sure  it  is  lost  now,  or  hidin"  somewhere  — 
There  I  just  see  it  behind  that  old  chair : 
Come,  we  will  catch  it,  't  is  gone  through  the  door; 
'T  is  here  on  the  wall ;  't  is  here  on  the  tloor ! 

What  is  it,  baby  Kathie,  wid  your  eyes  o'  Irish  blue; 

Cryin',  baby  Kathie? — sure  the  shadow  's  cryin'  too! 

"  Poor  shallow  baby,  widout  any  name  — 
Hoo !  wipe  up  your  eyes,  't  is  doin'  the  same. 
Dance  away,  Kathie.  on  heel  an'  on  toe, 
Whirl  on  your  twinkle  feet,  faster  an'  slow; 
Cav  little  shadow,  as  gay  as  can  be. 
Gay  little  shadow,  dancin'  wid  thee: 

What  is  it,  babv  Kathie,  wid  your  eyes  o'  Irish  blue; 

Laughin',  baby  Kathie  ?  —  sure  ih'  shadow  's  laughin'  too  I  " 


Jeiinie  E.  T.  Douw. 
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LIXXOLN'S    PLACE    IN    HISTORY. 


T  is  seldom  safe  to  anticipate 
tlie  verdict  of  history;  for  time 
makes  many  abatements  of 
the  estimates  men  put  upon 
their  contemporaries,  and  seen 
through  the  interval  of  a  cen- 
tury,  with  its  cold  light  and  long  perspectives, 
many  who  were  heroes  to  their  own  times  shrink 
pitifuUv.  But  it  is  already  safe  to  say  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  not  one  of  these.  The  amazing 
growth  he  made  in  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men and  of  the  world,  while  he  was  doing  his 
great  work,  has  been  paralleled  by  the  increase 
of  his  fame  in  the  years  since  he  died.  IMore 
and  more,  as  men  have  realized  the  tremen- 
dous import  of  that  struggle  in  which  he  was 
the  trusted  leader,  have  they  come  also  to 
appreciate  the  proportions  of  this  man  who 
bore  so  large  a  share  of  its  burdens.  So  that 
one  may  venture  to  say  some  things  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  such  as  would  be  rash  and 
premature  if  said  of  one  less  assured  of  his 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  future.  He  made 
his  mark  upon  his  contemporaries  — a  mark  so 
clear,  so  easily  read,  so  ineffaceable,  that  time 
can  only  deepen  it,  and  the  disclosures  of  re- 
miniscence and  history  but  serve  to  keep  its 
lines  sharp  and  well  defined. 

The  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ranks 
him  easily  as  the  greatest  of  Americans  since 
Washington ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  heresy 
to  the  rising  thought  of  the  age  to  see  in  Lin- 
coln and  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  types  of 
American  greatness  more  thoroughly  our  own 
than  even  that  of  Washington. 

But  every  great  man  has,  besides  his  own 
personal  place  in  the  lists  of  character,  another 
place  which  he  holds  by  virtue  of  the  service 
he  has  rendered  to  his  fellow-men  by  means  of 
that  character  and  moral  life.  He  has  what 
may  be  called  a  biographical  standing.  He 
ha.s  also  a  historical  standing.  That  is,  he 
takes  one  rank  according  to  what  he  is,  and 
another  according  to  what  he  does.  In  this 
latter  light  it  is  not  as  yet  at  all  common  to 
think  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Consider  as  said, 
therefore,  all  that  the  most  sincere  admirer 
could  say  of  Lincoln's  stalwart  character,  his 
original  nature,  trained  by  unparalleled  events, 
his  genius,  so  entirely  American,  shaped  in 
circumstances  America  alone  could  supply  ; 
but  remember  also  that  when  we  study  him 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  are  taking  him,  after 
all,  only  in  his  national  relations  as  a  country- 


man and  an  American.  We  have  not  yet  sought 
his  place  in  the  larger  human  circle  which  in- 
cludes' the  world.  What  place  does  he  hold 
there  ?  What  are  his  relations  to  humanity  ? 
Has  he  any  claims  to  rank  beside  the  heroes 
whose  fame,  far  from  being  provincial,  the  her- 
itage of  a  state  or  a  race,  is  swept  up  into  the 
loftier  glory  that  belongs  to  the  great  men  of 
all  time  and  all  ages  and  all  races  ?  It  is  time 
for  us  to  put  our  man  of  the  \\'est  in  his  world 
relations.  If  our  nation  itself  has  a  clear  func- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  world's  social 
and  political  life,  then  this  man  who  sustained 
such  important  relations  to  our  national  exis- 
tence had  certain  equally  important  functions 
in  the  economy  of  international  progress.  This 
man,  who  stepped  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
to  the  leadership  of  the  most  momentous 
struggle  of  modem  times,  was  by  that  very  fact 
brought  into  relation  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  world's  political  history,  and  was  called  to 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  Yet  men  have  hardly  begun 
to  understand  the  full  import  of  Lincoln's  in- 
fluence in  the  great  struggle  which  shook  this 
continent  a  quarter-century  ago.  He  was  a 
wiser  man  and  a  more  opportune  man  than  wc 
have  realized.  He  comprehended  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  and  saw  their  relations  to 
the  political  life  of  the  ages,  with  an  intuition 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  all  the  more  impressive 
from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  been  half 
unconscious.  When  a  man,  in  the  midst  ot 
the  babel  of  policies  and  principles  which  fills 
the  ears  in  a  time  of  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty, singles  out  the  one  transcendent  and 
supreme  thought,  holds  to  it  firmly,  and  makes 
it  the  guide  of  all  his  acts  and  the  test  of  all 
his  methods,  he  gives  incontestable  evidem  c 
of  greatness  and  genius.  How  marvelously 
Lincoln  fulfilled  the  test  of  greatness  we  arc 
just  beginning  to  see.  For  we  are  beginning 
to  perceive  the  connection  of  our  struggle  with 
the  evolution  of  the  nations,  and  how  definite  a 
relation  it  had  to  the  world's  advance  from  bar- 
barism to  political  order,  from  anarchy  to  con- 
stitutional freedom,  from  a  state  of  perpetual 
feuds  to  a  condition  nearer  to  essential  peace- 
fulness  than  the  world  has  previously  known. 
Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  train  of  events 
in  the  world's  history  of  which  the  civil  war 
in  America  was  an  integral  part,  and  see  what 
we  were  called  to  do  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
became  the  leader  of  this  people. 
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It  is  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  of  social 
organization  and  the  ])rogress  of  mankind 
along  man\-  and  differing  paths.  The  battles 
of  progress  have  been  fought  on  many  lines 
and  under  many  names.  One  historian  traces 
the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  "  progress  of  relig- 
ious ideas."  Another  follows  the  gains  made 
in  the  direction  of  personal  liberty,  the  en- 
larging opportunity  and  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  law.  There  is  an  economic 
interpretation  of  history,  and  a ,  growth  illus- 
trated in  letters  and  the  arts.  There  are  great 
names  identified  with  any  one  of  these  phases 
of  progress — names  before  which  the  world 
makes  obeisance  for  their  service  in  advancing 
human  interests,  each  along  his  own  path  and 
with  recourse  to  his  own  powers.  Lincoln's 
place,  however,  was  in  none  of  these  catego- 
ries. His  was  not  the  work  of  a  Moses  or  of  a 
Paul,  a  Montfort  or  a  Hampden,  a  Cobden, 
a  Shakspere,  or  a  Michelangelo.  To  find  his 
historical  place,  we  must  turn  to  still  another 
phase  of  human  society  and  its  expanding 
life. 

It  is  becoming  an  accepted  thought  among 
intelligent  students  of  history,  especially  since 
the  suggestive  treatises  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer upon  sociology  have  so  impressed  mod- 
ern thought,  that  the  development  of  mankind 
has  been  a  continual  struggle  after  conditions 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  living.  The  aspiration  of 
man  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  toward  a 
state  m  which  he  could  live  in  quietness  and 
safety,  harmless  and  unharmed.  His  experi- 
ments in  statecraft  have  been  efforts  to  frame 
a  political  system  which  should  secure  him  in 
this  right  by  means  of  institutions  and  laws. 
History  fully  bears  out  this  theory.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  struggle  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  mankind  to  establish  a  social  and  political 
condition  in  which  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  higher  ends  of  living,  without 
molestation  from  the  savage  and  barbarous 
elements  of  society.  In  almost  ^very  great 
war  there  has  been  some  element  of  this  sort 
to  give  it  a  significance  beyond  the  mere  col- 
lision of  brute  forces.  The  great  conflicts  of  arms 
show  one  party  striving  in  the  interests  of 
order  and  social  stability.  Most  of  the  fight- 
ing which  men  have  done  has  been  in  the  in- 
terest of  tranquillity.  The  great  wars  of  the 
world  have  been  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The 
question  which  was  decided  on  the  field  of 
Marathon  was  not  whether  the  Persian  or  the 
Greek  was  the  better  fighter,  but  whether  the 
civilizing  and  peaceful  forces  at  work  in  Greece 
should  be  annihilated  by  a  horde  of  barbarous 
satraps.  It  was  a  triumph  in  the  interests  of 
enhghtenment,  peace,  and  progress  in  tranquil 
living.  "  These  are  world-historic  victories," 
says  Hegel,  speaking  of  this  war;  "they  were 


the  salvation  of  culture  and  s])iritual  vigor." 
The  internal  contentions  among  the  Greeks, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  were  strug- 
gles between  the  forces  of  cooperation  and 
paternity  among  the  cities,  and  tendencies  to- 
ward (lisruj)tion  and  municii>al  individualism, 
and  it  was  a  reverse  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion when  the  attempts  at  federation  failed, 
and  the  civic  bodies  fell  apart,  and  the  auton- 
omy of  the  states — the  "state-sovereignty" 
principle  of  the  Hellenic  world — asserted  it- 
self in  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  Pan- 
Hellenism. 

So,  too,  when  Ariovistus  led  the  Germanic 
tribes  against  the  borders  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  in  the  interest  of  jjcace  that  Cie- 
sar  went  out  against  him  and  extended  the 
limits  of  civilization.  For,  in  the  words  of 
John  Fiske,  "It  occurred  to  the  prescient  gen- 
ius of  Caesar  to  be  beforehand  and  contjuer 
Gaul,  and  enlist  all  its  giant  barbaric  forces  on 
the  side  of  civilization.  This  great  work  was 
as  thoroughly  done  as  anything  that  ever  was 
done  in  human  history,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  Caesar  for  it  every  day  we  live." 
The  full  fruit  of  this  work  of  the  first  empe- 
ror was  not  gathered  till  that  mighty  wrestle 
between  the  invading  Huns  and  the  allied  de- 
fenders of  Gaul  which  culminated  in  the  vic- 
tory of  those  whom  Julius  Caesar  had  converted 
into  the  friends  of  civilization  over  the  fierce 
and  barbarian  Kalmuck  hordes.  I'he  destruc- 
tive career  of  Attila  was  arrested  at  the  battle  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  which  was,  as  John  Fiske 
says  again,  "  The  last  day  on  which  barbarism 
was  able  to  contend  with  civilization  on  c(]ual 
terms."  That  was  a  fight  in  the  interest  of 
l)eace. 

The  wars  of  the  early  English,  in  which 
John  Milton  could  see  only  "  mere  battles  of 
kites  and  crows,"  are  described  by  John  Richard 
(ireen  as  "  The  Making  of  England,"  a  jjhrase 
which  identifies  them  at  once  as  a  j)art  of  the 
great  struggle  for  unity  among  men  and  a 
chance  to  live  without  dread  of  the  restless  antl 
destructive  barbarian.  When  the  French  fled 
from  their  opi)onents  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham it  was  decided  that  English  ideas — that 
is, the  principles  which  give  the  most  repose  anil 
tranquillity  to  society  —  should  prevail  on  the 
American  continent.  Francis  Parkman  says  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  to  which  this  signal  victory  so 
largely  contributed:  "  [It]  makes  an  epoch  than 
which  none  in  modern  history  is  more  fruitful 
of  grand  results.  With  it  began  a  new  chai)ter 
in  the  annals  of  the  world."  John  Richard 
Green  gives  the  grand  reason  which  justifies 
so  sweeping  a  declaration,  in  saying  "[The] 
Concjuest  of  Canada  .  .  .  laid  the  founilatioii 
of  the  I'nited  States."  ("A  Short  Historv  of 
the  English  People,"  p.  725.)^And  when  Com- 
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wallis  gave  up  his  army  at  Yorktown,  a  war 
was  ended  which  presented  this  nation  to  man- 
kind as  the  most  marvelous  eml)ocHment  of  the 
forces  of  pohtical  and  social  stabiHty  as  yet 
known  to  man.  The  war  of  the  Revokition  and 
tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  two 
of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  whole 
history  of  advancing  civilization.  They  marked 
a  double  victory.  The  Revolution  secured  the 
indepi'iideiicc  of  the  States,  the  Constitution  es- 
tablished their  ititcrdcpouii'nce.  Nor  woukl  the 
first  have  been  of  the  least  avail  to  humanity 
without  the  second.  "  Liberty  or  Death  "  was 
a  good  war-cry,  and  it  wrought  independence ; 
but  after  independence  was  won,  Franklin's  okl 
motto,  "Join  or  Die,"  helped  to  secure  that 
interdependence  which  was  the  only  guarantee 
of  freedom.  The  glory  of  the  men  who  carried 
through  that  twofold  struggle  is  not  merely 
that  they  freed  themselves  from  England,  but 
that  they  bound  themselves  to  one  another. 
It  was  not  only  that  they  displayed  so  intract- 
able a  spirit  of  independence,  but  also  that 
they  showed  such  aptness  for  concert  of  auction. 
They  not  only  vindicated  the  right  of  a  man 
to  his  own  freedom,  but  they  showed  that  the 
only  way  in  which  liberty  can  be  made  avail- 
able is  by  joining  it  to  some  form  of  political 
community.  They  founded  a  free  nation.  But 
that  nation  was  made  up  of  thirteen  United 
States.  It  was  and  is  in  reality  a  federation  of 
nations.  For  every  State  in  this  nation  is  as 
good  as  an  independent  nation  ;  and  yet  the 
aggregate  makes  but  one  organic  whole.  And 
by  far  the  most  valuable  lesson  which  this 
nation  has  given  to  the  world  at  large  is  in 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  the  voluntary 
union  of  small  political  groups  into  a  great  po- 
litical group.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  some  fifty  States,  covering  an  area  of 
3,600,000  square  miles,  to  organize  themselves 
on  a  basis  of  peaceful  cooperation.  And  we 
can  hardly  realize  what  a  vast  gain  upon  the 
past  this  success  implies,  unless  we  remember 
that  Europe,  for  example,  with  her  twenty-two 
states  lives  to  this  day  in  armed  and  threatening 
jealousy  and  disunion,  every  nation  watch- 
ing its  neighbors  with  sinister  and  hostile  dis- 
position. Independence  indeed  was  a  noble 
prize,  well  earned,  and  well  worth  the  struggle 
which  won  it ;  but  the  safeguard  of  indepen- 
dence was  federation.  The  security  of  our  lib- 
erties lies  in  our  union  of  States.  There  was 
more  than  magnificent  rhetoric,  there  was  all 
the  inspiration  of  statesmanship,  in  that  elo- 
quent burst  of  Webster's,  when  he  exclaimed 
in  the  Senate,  "  Liberty  and  Union,  one  and 
inseparable  I  " 

It  would  be  difticult  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  truth  for  which  our  national  exis- 
tence stands.  This  nation  is  a  perpetual  exam- 
VoL.  XLVII.— 77. 


pie  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  toward 
more  humane,  peaceful,  and  fraternal  ways  of 
living  together.  Its  very  system  of  government 
is  an  embodiment  of  those  peaceful  aims 
which  grow  with  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  which  are  destined  at  last  to  rule  man- 
kind. It  has  been  well  said  by  an  American 
writer :  "  The  principle  of  federalism  .  .  .  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seeds  of  jjcrmanent  peace 
between  nadons,  and  to  this  glorious  end  I  be- 
lieve it  will  come  in  the  fullness  of  time.  .  .  . 
It  was  indeed  reserved  for  this  nation  to  show 
the  world  the  way  to  this  pacific  mode  of  na- 
tional life,  but  ours  will  not  be  the  last  among 
the  lands  of  the  earth  to  profit  by  it." 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  wars 
of  society  have  tended  to  the  j^eace  of  society. 
The  fighting  men  have  been  continually  inlay- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  peace.  The 
iron  plow  of  war  has  broken  up  the  soil  for 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  quietness  and  assur- 
ance among  men.  And  thanks  to  the  larger 
knowledge  of  our  time,  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  march  of  mankind,  he  who 
listens  down  the  past  and  hears 

Tlie  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched 
asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade, 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade, 

this  trembling  listener  may  confirm,  out  of  the 
historian's  cautious  prophecy,  the  hope  of  the 

poet, 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds   grow  fainter  and  then 
cease ; 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
1   hear   once   more   the  voice  of  Christ   say, 
"  Peace." 

Now,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  thrust 
forward  to  lead  the  American  people,  he  found 
himself  called  to  face  a  new  peril  to  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  The  conspiracy  against  the 
national  life  was  a  threat  to  all  the  world.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  centuries. 
It  was  a  reaction  from  that  splendid  work 
which  had  been  achieved,  in  the  way  just  in- 
dicated, through  twenty-five  centuries  of  strife 
and  war.  For  the  world  had  been  learning 
how  men  could  live  together  in  fraternity,  and 
had  been  incoqiorating  that  knowledge  into 
its  laws  and  institutions.  It  had  learned  how 
the  individual  could  live  more  comfortably  if 
he  had  the  help  of  his  family,  his  kin;  and  so 
they  had  sto])i)ed  fighting  their  relatives.  It  had 
leamedthat  families  might  with  advantage  stoj) 
fighting  one  another,  and  secure  a  little  more 
peace  by  banding  themselves  in  a  clan  against 
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some  other  annoying  and  quarrelsome  fomily. 
Then  it  had  found  how  to  combine  families 
and  tribes  into  nations,  and  under  some  com- 
mon ruler,  and  some  compact  and  constitu- 
tion, get  a  still  larger  portion  of  peace  and 
tranquiUity. 

For  a  long  time  it  got  no  further  than  this, 
but  when  at  last  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  embodied  in  the  intellects  of  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  framed  that  Constitution,  well 
called  the  '•  finest  specimen  of  constructive 
statesmanship  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  it  ad- 
vanced mankind  one  step  more.  For  now  it 
showed  the  nations  how  separate  states,  with 
all  their  own  internal  interests  and  concerns 
going  on  harmoniously,  can  dwell  in  peace, 
side  by  side,  held  by  a  mutual  compact,  ad- 
justing their  disputes  by  established  tribunals, 
loyal  to  one  another  through  their  loyalty  to 
a  common  government.  It  was  the  sublimest 
work  of  statesmanship  the  world  had  achieved. 
It  was  the  solution  of  the  last  great  problem 
in  the  search  for  methods  of  peace  and  law 
among  men.  The  American  Union  is  the  high- 
est political  embodiment  of  Christianity.  It 
is  the  highest  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  uni- 
versal peace.  It  is  the  most  convincing  test  of 
man's  capacity  for  unity  in  diversity  and  diver- 
sity in  unity.  It  is  evidence, incontestable, that 
states,  like  individuals,  can  decide  their  differ- 
ences not  by  brutal  war,  but  by  systematic  leg- 
islation, or  by  a  common  tribunal.  This  Union 
is  the  consummation  of  all  the  struggles  of 
all  men  toward  a  state  of  universal  peace.  It 
is  the  life  and  aspiration  of  the  world  organ- 
ized into  a  nation. 

This  was  the  result,  so  pregnant  with  the 
highest  destiny  of  all  people,  which  was  put 
in  peril  by  the  revolt  of  the  South.  The  first 
test  had  come  to  this  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment and  of  civilization,  and  it  was  a  test 
which  may  fairly  be  called  terrific.  Never  were 
forces  better  in  hand  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  great  principle.  Bold  and  compact,  shrewd 
and  determined,  fully  equipped,  and  with  defi- 
nite purjjoses  and  aims  pursued  relentlessly, 
the  Southern  leaders  arrayed  themselves  to  de- 
stroy this  ]>eaceful  compact,  and  to  rive  into 
fragments  this  sj;lendid  fabric  to  which  the 
centuries  had  given  their  best  work.  It  was 
a  well-organized  attempt,  and  it  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  succeed.  Because  the  issue  did  not 
appear  as  simple  as  we  have  pictured  it,  the 
dispute  was  made  to  seem  as  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  certain  States,  or  as  if  it 
were  a  quarrel  over  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  There  were  many  at  the  North  who 
were  so  full  of  burning  indignation  against  ne- 
gro slavery  that  they  could  see  no  other  issue 
than  this;  while  to  most  of  the  .Southern  peojjle 
the  defease  of  their  right  to  hold  slaves  seemed 


a  supreme  and  compelling  crisis,  demanding 
the  extreme  measures  of  civil  war. 

And  yet  both  were  wrong.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  was  only  an  incident  of  the  war.  It 
was  an  involved  issue,  and  not  the  main  one'. 
Emancipation  was  a  priceless  gain  to  this  na- 
tion; it  was  deliverance  from  a  plague,  a 
pest,  a  curse,  as  North  and  South  alike  agree 
to-day.  The  nation  bought  that  deliverance 
cheaply,  even  at  the  price  of  a  horrible  war. 
But  that  was  not  the  main  question.  This  other 
one  under-ran  and  over-weighed  it.  The  gravest 
matter  involved  in  that  struggle  was  not  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves ;  that  would  have  come 
anyhow  in  time,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
slavery  should  continue  in  this  land.  But  the 
one  momentous  issue  of  that  trial  hour,  and 
the  one  in  which  not  the  fate  of  the  negro 
race  alone,  but  of  all  races  and  nations,  was 
involved,  was  whether,  in  the  first  real  diffi- 
culty in  its  administration,  this  principle  of  the 
peaceful  union  of  great  states  should  survive, 
or  be  overthrown  and  destroyed.  If  the  Union 
was  maintained,  the  way  was  clear  for  other 
peoples  to  go  on  and  enter  into  the  promised 
land  of  peace.  If  it  was  destroyed,  its  ruins 
would  block  the  way  of  progress,  and  delay 
the  advance  of  the  nations,  perhaps  for  a 
thousand  years. 

It  is  here  that  we  come  to  the  application 
of  all  this  matter  to  the  name  and  the  nature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  facts  out  of  the 
histories  throw  a  white  light  of  disclosure  upon 
the  character  of  the  great  war  President.  How 
easy  in  that  confusing  hour  for  the  wisest  to 
make  mistakes !  How  easy  for  the  calmest 
judgment  to  miss  the  real  issue,  and  be  di- 
verted to  lesser  and  to  false  ones  !  How  easy 
to  undervalue  the  real  signs  of  the  times,  and 
to  be  the  fool  of  fate  by  following  the  lures  of 
the  crafty  or  the  stupid !  It  is  such  hours  as 
those  of  the  great  Rebellion  which  test  men's 
minds,  and  show  the  true  leaders  a'nd  the  mas- 
ter heads.  To  stand  upon  the  swinging  deck 
when  the  rising  gales  are  roaring  in  one's 
ears;  when  the  threatening  cloud  just  skims 
the  wave  and  the  wave  tosses  up  to  the 
cloud ;  when  the  blinding  wrack  of  foam 
sweeps  against  the  breath,  and  the  eye  can 
scarcely  see  the  swaying  compass  as  the  shij) 
goes  ])lunging  among  hidden  reefs;  when  the 
hardiest  sailor  turns  his  back  and  the  coolest 
is  confu.sed,  uncertain,  anxious,  or  ai)pa]]ed  ; 
to  be  cool,  to  be  clear, —  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  trackless  sea,  and,  undaunted  by  the  play 
of  all  these  raging  elements  and  these  dis- 
tracting dangers,  to  guide  the  keel  straight 
down  the  channels  where  lie  safety  and  salva- 
tion,—  this  marks  the  man  of  God's  own  mak- 
ing, called  forth  to  be  the  helmsman  for  a 
.stormy  hour,   the  pilot    of  mighty   destinies, 
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dowered  by  heaven  for  his  task.  And  this,  all 
this,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  saw,  from  the  moment  that  he  became 
convinced  of  the  intentions  of  the  South,  the 
one  imjjerative,  absolute  aim  he  must  keep  in 
view.  He  seized  the  one  transcendent  issue 
of  the  hour,  and,  disentangling  it  from  all  that 
could  confuse  or  deceive,  held  it  up  for  his 
own  guidance,  and  kept  it  continually  before 
the  nation.  It  was  the  preservation  of  tiie 
Union.  It  was  the  vindication  of  the  great 
])rinciple  of  the  pacific  federation  of  states  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  larger  life  of  order  and 
fraternity.  Of  course  Lincoln  never  reasoned 
about  the  matter  at  all  as  we  have  done.  He 
had  no  time  for  that.  He  had  no  facilities 
for  entering  upon  the  subject  from  this  side. 
So  much  the  more  is  his  wonderful  genius  ap- 
proved, if  thus,  instinctively,  and  by  the  innate 
good  sense  and  political  sagacity  of  his  nature, 
he  came  straight  at  the  truth  and  took  hold 
of  his  real  work.  He  had  the  instinct  of  the 
highest  statesmanship,  the  sense  of  what  things 
are  essential,  preeminent,  absolutely  needful  to 
be  done.  And  for  this  high  ciualification  for 
the  work  set  before  him  his  fame  will  grow 
with  every  century.  With  this  conviction  firm 
and  foremost  in  his  mind,  nothing  in  all  those 
four  years, —  no  difficulty,  hardship,  peril,  criti- 
cism at  home  or  hostility  abroad,  persuasion 
of  friend  or  threat  of  foe,  trial  to  patience  or 
test  of  courage, —  nothing  could  swerve  or  turn 
him  from  the  central  aim  of  his  mind.  To  pre- 
serve the  Union  was  his  purpose  ;  whatever 
would  effect  that  end  he  would  try.  He  would 
listen  to  any  one  who  had  that  at  heart.  He 
would  listen  to  none  who  had  not.  He  would 
sacrifice  anything,  any  man,  all  the  resources 
at  his  command,  tears,  treasure,  troops,  the 
blood  of  the  bravest  men,  his  own  strength, 
pride,  ambitions ;  but  he  would  not  sacrifice 
the   Union. 

This  conviction  is  pronounced  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  possible  shock  it  may  bring  to 
those  who  love  to  think  of  Lincoln's  chief  re- 
nown as  connected  with  the  race  he  freed  from 
bondage.  It  is  hard  for  many  of  us  not  to  feel 
that  emancipation  was  the  great  achievement 
of  that  struggle,  and  that  the  war  was  Avaged 
to  decide  whether  this  should  be  a  free  nation 
or  a  land  of  bonds  and  stripes.  But  the  wiser 
years  will  decide  against  us.  All  our  thankful- 
ness and  honor  to  the  man  who  made  the  act 
of  emancipation  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike 
rebellion  mu.st  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
this  splendid  stroke  of  j^olicy,  this  noble  deeil 
of  statecraft,  was  only  an  incident  and  not  the 
aim  of  the  struggle.  Viewed  in  its  relations 
to  the  long  world-history,  the  development  of 
mankind,  the  work  of  civilization,  the  Ameri- 
can people  under  their  great  leader  were  en- 


gaged in  determining  whether  the  great  prin- 
cijjle  of  federation,  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  great  states,  should  succeed  or  fail.  They 
were  in  a  struggle  to  decide  whether  the  rule 
of  i)eace  and  good-will  should  extend,  or  stop 
and  go  no  further.  And  Abraham  Lincoln's 
clear,  unerring  eye  perceived  the  meaning  of 
the  struggle,  his  strong  mind  grasped  its  vital 
im])ort,  and  his  steadfast  soul  clung  to  that 
thought  with  a  tenacity  that  could  be  ex- 
pressed only  in  some  such  words  as  Paul's, 
"  This  one  thing  I  do." 

We  have  thus  far  been  accustomed  to  rank 
our  great  President  among  the  heroes  of  our 
own  land,  and  seldom  have  dared  to  talk  of 
him  in  connection  with  his  place  among  the 
world's  famous  ones.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed 
to  come  to  us  that  he  was  worthy  a  fame  out- 
side the  limits  of  this  land.  Some  rare  voices 
have  found  courage  to  say,  as  Lowell  said, 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us 
face  to  face. 

There  is  enough  in  his  personality,  so  fresh, 
so  strong,  so  inspiring,  to  justify  our  highest 
pride  in  him,  and  to  make  us  hold  up  this  new 
product  of  our  new  land,  whose  honesty  and 
strong  good  sense,  whose  earnest  faith  and  in- 
tlomitable  purpose,  fit  him  to  stand  like  a  mod- 
ern Aristides  or  a  New  World  Cato.  But  when 
the  slow  judgment  of  the  years  is  made  up,  it 
will  take  this  man  of  the  West,  who  led  us 
through  the  fires  of  a  terrible  civil  strife,  and, 
seeing  how  his  achievement  reached  out  to  all 
mankind  and  secured  the  work  which  cost  the 
toil  and  struggle  of  ages,  will  range  him  side 
by  side  with  the  men  who  saved  Greece  from 
Persian  barbarism,  and  those  who  saved  Rome 
from  Gallic  anarchy,  and  those  who  gave  this 
continent  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish race. 

I  praise  him  not ;   it  were  too  late  ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  yives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he  : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

There  stands  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the 
noblest  statue  of  this  man  which  the  artistic 
genius  of  the  land  has  yet  jtroduced.  The 
sculptor  has  entered  with  most  wonderful  sym- 
pathy into  Lincoln's  nature,  and  has  sh(jwn  us 
the  man  in  all  the  simplicity,  the  honest  human- 
ity, the  rugged  grandeur  of  his  soul.  There 
could  be  no  nobler  exi)ression  of  the  faith,  the 
sincerity,  the  wise  insight  of  the  man,  than  that 
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statue,  which,  "standing  hke  a  tower,"  will 
draw  the  loving  gaze  of  millions  in  the  coming 
years.  But  the  artist  has  shown  as  keen  an  in- 
sight into  the  historic  place  of  Lincoln  as  he 
has  into  his  personal  traits,  in  the  words  which 
he  has  chosen  from  Lincoln's  rejoinder  to  his 
old  friend  Greeley,  inscribed  at  the  base  of  the 
statue : 

*•'  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slave^^■,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  ob- 
ject in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.     If 


I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  1  would  also  do  that.  What  I 
do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union  ; 
and  what  I  forbear  I  forbear,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union." 

There  spake  God's  man,  instinctively  grasp- 
ing the  truth  for  which  he  was  brought  into 
this  world;  and  those  words,  above  all  others, 
shall  finally  give  him  his  niche  in  the  temple 
set  apart  for  those  who  have  signally  served 
in  the  world's  great  wars  of  progress  toward 
peace. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 
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'^'^'^'^^■^^^^^HERE  are  three  sources 
of  authority  for  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address,  or, 
to  speak  more  concisely, 
three  successive  versions 
of  it  —  all  identical  in 
thought,  but  differing 
slightly  in  expression.  The 
last  of  these  is  the  regular  outgrowth  of  the 
two  which  preceded  it,  and  is  the  perfected 
product  of  the  President's  rhetorical  and  lit- 
erary mastery.    The  three  versions  are :  • 

1.  The  original  autograph  MS.  draft,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lincoln  pardy  at  Washington  and 
partly  at  Gettysburg. 

2.  The  version  made  by  the  shorthand  re- 
porter on  the  stand  at  Gettysburg  when  the 
Presiflent  delivered  it,  which  was  telegraphed, 
and  was  printed  in  the  leading  news])a]jers  of 
the  country  on  the  following  morning. 

3.  The  revised  copy  made  by  the  President 
a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Washington,  upon 
a  careful  comparison  of  his  original  draft  and 
the  i>rinted  nevvs[)a]ier  version  with  his  own 
recollections  of  the  exact  form  in  which  he 
delivered  it. 


Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  first  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  national  cemetery  on 
the  battle-field,  and  under  Governor  Curtin's  di- 
rection and  cooperation  he  purchased  the  land 
for  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  interested, 
and  superintended  the  improvements.  It  had 
been  intended  to  hold  the  dedication  cere- 
monies on  October  23,  1863,  but  Edward  Ev- 
erett, who  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration, 
had  engagements  for  that  time,  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  occasion  was  postponed  to 
November  19. 

On  November  2  Mr.  Wills  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent a  formal  invitation  to  take  part  in  the 
dedication. 

These  grounds  [said  his  letter  in  part]  will 
be  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose by  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Thursday, 
the  19th  inst.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  de- 
liver the  oration.  I  am  authorized  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  different  States  to  invite  you  to  be 
present,  and  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies, 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  sol- 
emnly impressive.  It  is  the  desire  that,  after  the 
oration,  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  for- 
Tnally  set  apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 


llN  Chapter  vii.,  Vol.  VIII.  of  "  Abraliam  Lincoln:  U>\.\^  in  type  and  in  facsimile  of  the  President's  hand- 

A  History,     the  authors  have  j^iven  the  authentic  text  writing,  as  well  as  the  prii)ci]«l  points  in  its  history. 

of  the  famons  a^ldress  delivcrefl  by  President  Lincoln  To  show  bow  that  text  was  established,  and  to  explain 

at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery,  sf)me  additional  details,  are  the  objects  of  this  paper. 
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Accompanying  this  official  invitation  was 
also  a  private  note  from  Mr.  Wills,  which  said  : 

As  the  hotels  in  our  town  will  be  crowded  and 
in  confusion  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  inclosed 
invitation,  I  write  to  invite  you  to  slop  with  nie. 
I  hope  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  lay  aside  press- 
ing business  for  a  day  to  come  on  here  to  perform 
this  last  sad  rite  to  our  brave  soldier  dead,  on  the 
19th  inst.  Governor  Curtin  and  Hon.  Kdward 
Everett  will  be  my  guests  at  that  lime,  and  if  you 
come  you  will  please  join  them  at  my  house. 

From  tlie  above  date  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  the  remarks  he  might  intend 
to  make.  It  was  a  time  when  he  was  extremely 
busy,  not  alone  with  the  important  and  compli- 
cated military  affairs  in  the  various  armies,  but 
also  with  the  consideration  of  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  early  in 
December.  There  was  even  great  uncertainty 
whether  he  could  take  enough  time  from  his 
pressing  official  duties  to  go  to  Gettysburg  at 
all.  Up  to  the  17th  of  November,  only  two 
days  before  the  ceremonies,  no  definite  ar- 
rangements for  the  journey  had  been  made. 
The  whole  cabinet  had  of  course  been  in- 
vited, as  well  as  the  President,  and  on  the 
17th,  which  was  Tuesday,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Secretary  Chase : 

I  expected  to  see  you  here  at  cabinet  meeting, 
and  to  say  something  about  going  to  Gettysburg. 
There  will  be  a  train  to  take  and  return  us.  The 
time  for  starting  is  not  yet  fixed;  but  when  it 
shall  be  I  will  notify  you. 

However,  Mr.  Chase  had  already  written  a 
note  to  Mr.  Wills,  expressing  his  inability  to  go, 
and  apparently  a  little  later  on  the  same  day 
Secretary  Stanton  sent  the  President  this  ''  time- 
table "  for  the  trip: 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road : 
First,  to  leave  Washington  Thursday  morning 
at  6  A.  M.  Second,  to  leave  Baltimore  at  8  a.  m., 
arriving  at  Gettysburg  at  twelve,  noon,  thus  giv- 
ing two  hours  to  view  the  ground  before  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  commence.  Third,  to  leave 
Gettysburg  at  6  p.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Washington 
at  midnight,  thus  doing  all  in  one  day. 

Upon  this  proposition  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his 
unfailing  common-sense  judgment,  made  this 
indorsement : 

I  do  not  like  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  wish 
to  so  go  that  by  the  slightest  accident  we  fail  en- 
tirely; and,  at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
breathless  running  of  the  gantlet.    But  any  way. 

There  is  no  decisive  record  of  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  the  first  sentences  of  his  pro- 


posed address.  He  probably  followed  his 
usual  habit  in  such  matters,  using  great  de- 
liberation in  arranging  his  thoughts,  and  mold- 
ing his  ])hrases  mentally,  waiting  to  reduce 
them  to  writing  until  they  had  taken  satisfac- 
tory form. 

'I'here  was  much  greater  necessity  for  such 
precaution  in  this  case,  because  the  invitation 
specified  that  the  address  of  dedication  should 
only  be  "  a  few  appropriate  remarks."  Brevity  in 
speechand  writing  was  one  of  Lincoln's  marked 
characteristics ;  but  in  this  instance  there  ex- 
isted two  other  motives  calculated  to  strongly 
support  his  natural  inclination.  One  was  that 
Mr.  Everett  would  be  quite  certain  to  make  a 
long  address ;  the  other,  the  want  of  opi)ortu- 
nity  even  to  think  leisurely  about  what  he  might 
desire  to  say.  All  this  strongly  confirms  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon. 
James  Speed,  in  an  interview  printed  in  the 
"  Louisville  Commercial"  in  November,  1879, 
that  the  President  told  him  that  "  the  day  be- 
fore he  left  Washington  he  found  time  to  write 
about  half  of  his  speech." 

The  President's  criticism  of  the  time-table 
first  suggested  must  have  struck  Secretary  Stan- 
ton as  having  force,  for  the  arrangement  was 
changed,  so  that  instead  of  starting  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  day  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
President's  special  train  left  Washington  at  noon 
of  Wednesday  the  i8th.  Three  members  of 
the  cabinet  —  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr. 
Blair,  Postmaster-General  —  accompanied  the 
President,  as  did  the  French  minister  M.  Mer- 
cier,  the  Itahan  minister  M.  Bertinatti,  and 
several  legation  secretaries  and  attaches.  Mr, 
Lincoln  also  had  with  him  his  private  secretary 
Mr.  Nicolay,  and  his  assistant  private  secretary 
Colonel  John  Hay.  Cajjtain  H.  A.  Wise  of 
the  navy  and  Mrs.  \Vise  (daughter  of  Edward 
Everett)  were  also  of  the  party  ;  likewise  a 
number  of  newspaper  correspondents  from 
Washington,  and  a  military  guard  of  honor  to 
take  part  in  the  (Gettysburg  procession.  Other 
l)arties  of  military  officers  joined  the  train  on 
the  way. 

No  accident  or  delay  occurred,  and  the 
party  arrived  in  (Gettysburg  about  nightfall. 
According  to  invitation  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wills,  while  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of 
his  i)arty,  were  entertained  elsewhere. 

Except  during  its  days  of  battle  the  little 
town  of  Gettysburg  had  never  been  so  full  of 
people.  After  the  usual  sup])er  hour  the  streets 
literally  swarmed  wiih  visitors,  and  the  stirring 
music  of  regimental  bands  and  i)atriotic  glee- 
clubs  sounded  in  many  directions,  ^^'ith  mate- 
rial so  abundant,  antl  enthusiasm  so  plentiful, 
a  serenading  party  soon  organized  itself  to 
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call  on  prominent  personages  for  impromptu 
speeches,  and  of  course  the  President  could 
not  escape. 

The  crowd  jjersisted  in  callint;  him  out,  l)ut 
Mr.  Lincoln  showed  himself  only  long  enough 
to  utter  the  few  commonplace  e.xcuses  which 
politeness  required.   He  said  : 

I  appear  before  you,  fellow-citizens,  merely  to 
thank  you  for  this  compliment.  The  inference 
is  a  very  fair  one  that  you  would  hear  me  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  were  I  to  commence  to  make 
a  speech.  I  do  not  appear  I^efore  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  so,  and  for  several  substantial  rea- 
sons. The  most  substantial  of  these  is  that  1  have 
no  speech  to  make.  In  my  position  it  is  some- 
what important  that  I  should  not  say  any  foolish 
things.  [A  voice:  If  you  can  help  it."]  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to 
say  nothing  at  all.  Believing  that  is  my  present 
condition  this  evening,  I  must  begof  you  to  excuse 
me  from  addressing  you  further. 

The  crowd  followed  the  music  to  seek  other 
notabilities,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
short  speeches  from  Secretary  Seward,  Repre- 
sentatives McPherson  and  McKnight,  Judge 
Shannon,  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  and  perhaps  others.  These  ad- 
dresses were  not  altogether  perfunctory.  A  cer- 
tain political  tension  existed  throughout  the 
entire  war  period,  which  rarely  failed  to  color 
every  word  of  a  public  speaker,  and  attune  the 
ear  of  every  public  listener  to  subtle  and  orac- 
ular meanings.  Even  in  this  ceremonial  gath- 
ering there  was  a  keen  watchfulness  for  any 
sign  or  omen  which  might  disclose  a  drift  in 
popular  feeling,  either  on  the  local  Pennsyl- 
vania quarrel  between  Cameron  and  Curtin,  or 
the  final  success  or  failure  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation ;  or  whether  the  President 
would  or  would  not  succeed  himself  by  a  re- 
nomination  and  reelection  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign of  1864. 

There  were  still  here  and  there  ultra-radi- 
cal newspapers  that  suspected  and  questioned 
Seward's  hearty  support  of  the  emancipation 
policy.  These  made  favorable  note  of  his  lit- 
tle address  in  which  he  predicted  that  the  war 
would  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery,  and  that 
'■  when  that  cause  is  removed,  simply  by  the 
operation  of  abolishing  it,  as  the  origin  and 
agent  of  the  treason  that  is  without  justification 
and  without  parallel,  we  shall  henceforth  be 
united,  be  only  one  country,  having  only  one 
hope,  one  ambition,  and  one  destiny." 

Speech-making  finally  came  to  an  end,  and 
such  of  the  visitors  as  were  blessed  with  friends 
or  good  luck  sought  the  retirement  of  their 
rooms,  where  in  spite  of  brass-bands  and  glee- 
clubs,  and  the  restless  tramping  of  the  less 
fortunate  along  the  sidewalks,  they  slept  the 
slumber  of  mental,  added  to  physical,  weariness. 
Vol.  XLVII.— 78. 


It  was  after  the  breakfast  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  went  to  the  upper  room  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wills  which  Mr.  Lincoln  oc- 
cupied, to  report  for  duty,  and  remained  with 
the  President  while  he  finished  writing  the 
Gettysburg  adilress,  during  the  short  leisure 
he  could  utilize  for  tiiis  jnirpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  in  the  procession,  which 
was  announced  on  the  program  to  move 
promptly  at  ten  o'clock. 

There  is  neither  record,  evidence,  nor  well- 
founded  tradition  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  any 
writing,  or  made  any  notes,  on  the  journey  be- 
tween Washington  and  Gettysburg.  The  trdin 
consisted  of  four  passenger-coaches,  and  either 
composidon  or  writing  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely troublesome  amid  all  the  movement, 
the  noise,  the  conversation,  the  greetings,  and 
the  questionings  which  ordinary  courtesy  re- 
quired him  to  undergo  in  these  surroundings; 
but  sdll  worse  would  have  been  the  rockings 
and  joltings  of  the  train,  rendering  writing 
virtually  impossible,  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  in 
his  pocket  the  autograph  manuscript  of  so  much 
of  his  address  as  he  had  written  at  Washington 
the  day  before.  Precisely  what  that  was  the 
reader  can  now  see  by  turning  to  the  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  original  draft,  which  is  for 
the  first  time  printed  and  made  public  in  this 
article.  It  fills  one  page  of  the  letter-paper  at 
that  time  habitually  used  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  containing  the  plainly  printed  blank 
heading  ;  both  paper  and  print  giving  convin- 
cing testimony  to  the  simple  and  economical 
business  methods  then  prevaiHng  in  the  \\'hite 
House.    (See  pages  598  and  599.) 

This  portion  of  the  manuscript  begins  with 
the  line  "  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago," 
and  ends  "  It  is  rather  for  us  the  living,"  etc. 
The  whole  of  this  first  page  —  nineteen  lines 
—  is  written  in  ink  in  the  President's  strong 
clear  hand,  without  blot  or  erasure ;  and  the 
last  line  is  in  the  following  form  :  "  It  is  rather 
for  us  the  living  to  stand  here,"  the  last  three 
words  being,  like  the  rest,  in  ink.  From  the  fact 
that  this  sentence  is  incomplete,  we  may  infer 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  in  Washington  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  was  also  written  in 
ink  on  another  piece  of  paper.  But  when,  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremonies, 
Mr.  Lincoln  finished  his  manuscrij)t,  he  usetl  a 
lead  pencil,  with  which  he  crossed  out  the  last 
three  words  of  the  first  page,  and  wrote  above 
them  in  pencil  "we  here  be  dedica,"at  which 
point  he  took  uj)  a  new  half  sheet  of  paper  — 
not  white  letter- j^aper  as  before,  but  a  bluish- 
gray  foolscaj)  of  large  size  with  wide  lines, 
habitually  used  by  him  for  long  or  formal  docu- 
ments, and  on  this  he  wrote,  all  in  pencil,  the 
remainder  of  the  word,  and  of  the  first  draft 
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of  the  address,  comprising  a  total  of  nine  lines 
and  a  half.    (See  page  600.) 

The  time  occupied  in  this  final  writing  was 
probably  about  an  hour,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  left  the  breakfast  table  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  formation  of  the  procession  began  at 
ten.  The  grand  marshal  of  the  day  had  made 
preparations  for  an  imposing  procession,  and  to 
this  end.  instead  of  carriages  ordinarily  used 
on  such  occasions,  had  arranged  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  dignitaries  should  ride  to  the 
grounds  on  horseback.  We  learn  from  the 
newspaper  reports  that  at  about  ten  o'clock 
the  President  issued  from  Mr.  Wills's  house  at- 
tired in  black,  with  white  gauntlets  upon  his 
hands  ;  that  as  soon  as  he  had  mounted  he  was 
besieged  bv  a  crowd  eager  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  that  the  marshals  had  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  people  to  desist  and  allow 
him  to  sit  in  peace  upon  his  horse.  Secre- 
taries Seward,  Blair,  and  Usher  also  mounted 
horses,  as  did  others  of  the  official  retinue. 
There  were  the  usual  delays  incident  to  such 
occasions,  rather  aggravated  in  this  instance 
by  the  fact  that  intense  curiosity  to  see  the 
battle-held  had  already  drawn  thither  the 
larger  part  of  the  great  crowd  in  the  village 
without  waiting  to  join  the  procession;  so 
that  for  want  of  numbers  the  pageant  did  not 
make  the  imposing  display  which  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  procession,  however,  finally  moved,  and 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  the  Presidential  party 
reached  the  platform.  Mr.  Everett,  the  orator 
of  the  day,  arrived  fully  half  an  hour  later, 
and  there  was  still  further  w^aiting  before  the 
military  bodies  and  civic  spectators  could  be 
properly  ranged  and  stationed.  It  was  there- 
fore fully  noon  before  Mr.  Everett  began  his 
address,  after  which,  for  two  hours,  he  held  the 
a.ssembled  multitude  in  rapt  attention  with  his 
eloquent  description  and  argument,  his  poHshed 
diction,  his  carefully  studied  and  practised  de- 
livery. 

When  he  had  concluded,  and  the  band  had 
performed  the  usual  musical  interlude.  Presi- 
dent Lmcolii  rose  to  fill  the  part  assigned  him 
in  the  program.     It  was  entirely  natural  for 


every  one  to  expect  that  this  would  consist  of 
a  few  perfunctory  words,  the  mere  formality 
of  official  dedication.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  assemblage  regarded  Air.  Ever- 
ett as  the  mouthpiece,  the  organ  of  expression 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  hour,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  there 
as  a  mere  official  figure-head,  the  culminating 
decoration,  so  to  speak,  of  the  elaborately 
planned  pageant  of  the  day.  They  were  there- 
fore totally  unprei)ared  for  what  they  heard, 
and  could  not  immediately  realize  that  his 
words,  and  not  those  of  the  carefully  selected 
orator,  were  to  carry  the  concentrated  thought 
of  the  occasion  like  a  trumpet-peal  to  farthest 
posterity. 

The  newspaper  records  indicate  that  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  speak,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  manuscript  first  draft  of  his  address 
which  he  had  finished  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore. But  it  is  the  distinct  recollection  of  the 
writer,  who  sat  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  that  he 
did  not  read  from  the  written  pages,  though 
that  impression  was  naturally  left  upon  many 
of  his  auditors.  That  it  was  not  a  mere  me- 
chanical reading  is,  however,  more  definitely 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not  dehver  the  address  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  his  first  draft  is  written.  It  was 
taken  down  in  shorthand  by  the  reporter  for 
the  "Associated  Press,"  telegraphed  to  the 
principal  cities,  and  printed  on  the  following 
morning  in  the  leading  newspapers. 

It  would  also  appear  that  a  few,  but  only  a 
very  few,  independent  shorthand  reports  or  ab- 
stracts were  made  by  other  correspondents. 

For  all  practical  purposes  of  criticism,  there- 
fore, the  three  versions  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  namely:  (i)  The  first 
draft;  (2)  the  Associated  Press  report;  (3) 
the  revised  autograph  copy,  may  be  used  as 
standards  of  comparison,  and  for  this  purpose 
these  three  versions  are  here  arranged  in  suc- 
cessive lines.  The  middle  line,  or  Associated 
Press  report  (the  one  printed  in  the  New  York 
dailies),  is  in  italics,  and  the  transition  which 
the  address  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  is  thus  exactly  shown. 


(Autograph  Original  Draft.) — Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth, 
(Associalfd  Press  Report.) — Four  score  and  s eve >i  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
(Revi.sed  Autograph  Copy.) — Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 

upon  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 

upon  this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceited  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 

on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 


"all  men  are  created  equal." 

all   men  are   created  etjual.     [Applause.] 

all    men  are  created  equal. 
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Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
Noxv  we  are  etii^ai^eii  in  a  ^reat  civil  war,  tesiini^  whether  that  Nation  or  any  Nation  so 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  rivil  war;  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 

conceived,  and  so  dedicatetl,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
conceived  ami  so  dedicated  can  /on}:;  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-Jiehi  of  that  war. 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.     We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  died 

We  are     met     to  dedicate   a  portion  of  it  as  the  filial  restin^^^-place  of  those  who 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 

here,  that  the  nation  might  live.     This  we  may  in  all  propriety  do. 

here  (:;ave  their  lives  that  that  nation  mii^ht  live.  It  is   altogether  fittini^  and  proper  that  we 

here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.     It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 

should  do  this. 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  —  we  can  not  consecrate  —  we  can  not  hallow — 
But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot   dedicate,        we  cannot   consecrate,     we    cannot    hallow 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  —  we  can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow  — 

this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  hallowed  it  far  above 
this  ground.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  aboT.>e 
this  ground.     The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 

our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 

our  poxuer  to  add  or  detract.     [Applause.]      The  world  'will  little  note   nor  long  remem- 

ourpoor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 

ber what  we  say  here;  while  it  can  never  forget  what   they  did  here.  It  is 

ber  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  xchat  they  did  here.  [Applause.]  It  is 
ber  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never    forget  what    they  did  here.  It  is 

rather  for  us,  the  living, 

for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  ivork     that   they 
for   us  the  living,  rather,  to  be    dedicated    here    to  the  unfinished   work  which    they    who 

we  here  be  dedicated  to  the  great 

have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.     [Applause.]     It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 

fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  ratlier  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 

task  remaining  before  us  —  that,  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  'we  take  increased  devo- 
cated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 

cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
tion  to  that  cause  for  ivhich  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de-voiion  ;  that  -we  here  highly  re- 
tion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  re- 

these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation, 

solve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  i>i  vain  [applause];  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God, 
solve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain —  that  this  nation.  untler  God, 

shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peojile,  by  the  people,  for  the 

have  a  nexc  birth  of  freedom  :  and  that  governments  of  the  people  by  the  f>eople  and  for  the 

shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  —  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 

people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  [Long  continued  applause.] 

people,  shall  not  i)erish  from  the  earth. 
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If  now  we  make  the  comparative  analysis, 
we  tind  that  between  the  first  draft  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wrote  it.  and  the  Associated  Press  report  as 
he  delivered  it,  the  following  essential  changes 
occurred : 

1.  The  phrase,  "Those  who  died  here,"  was 
changed  to  "Those  who  here  gave  their  Hves." 
This  was  a  gain  in  rhetorical  form. 

2.  The  entire  sentence,  "This  we  may  in  all 
propriety  do,"  was  changed  to  "  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this."  It 
was  a  mere  recasting  of  the  phrase  for  greater 
emphasis. 

3.  The  sentence  in  the  original  draft,  "  It  is 
rather  for  us  the  living  we  here  be  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,"  was  trans- 
formed into  two  sentences,  thus :  "  It  is  for  us 
the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us." 
This  is  a  repetition  and  sUght  amplification  of 
the  sentence  and  thought.  The  "we"  in  the 
original  was  of  course  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen- 
cil—  "to"  ha\'ing  been  intended. 

4.  The  phrase,  "  Shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
t'reedom,"  was  changed  as  follows: "  Shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,"  a  change 
which  added  dignity  and  solemnity. 

The  above  changes  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  read  his  address,  but  that  he  delivered 
it  from  the  fullness  and  conciseness  of  thought 
and  memor)',  rounding  it  out  to  nearly  its  final 
rhetorical  completeness.  The  changes  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  oratorical  impulse  of  the 
moment;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  in  the  inter- 
val of  four  hours  occupied  by  coming  to  the 
grounds,  and  the  delivery  of  ^Ir.  Everett's  ora- 
rion,  he  fashioned  the  phrases  anew  in  his  si- 
lent thought,  and  had  them  ready  for  use  when 
he  rose  to  speak. 

The  other  changes  were  merely  verbal:  as, 
"have  come"  changed  to  "are  met";  "a" 
changed  to  "the";  "for"  changed  to  "of"; 
"  the  "  changed  to  "  that " ;  "  hallowed  "  changed 
to  "consecrated";  the  word  "poor"  omitted; 
"while"  changed  to  "but";  "these"  changed 
to  "  that  the" ; "  government " changed  to  "  gov- 
ernments "  ;  and  the  word  "  and  "  inter[)olated 
in  the  last  sentence.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
are  clearly  errors  of  the  shorthand.  Such  vari- 
ation as  existed  between  the  print  in  New 
York  dailies  and  in  other  cities  (excepting  of 
course  the  independent  abstracts)  seem  due 
either  to  telegraph  operators  or  newspaper 
type-setting  and  ])roof- reading. 

The  delivery  of  the  address  formed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and  the 
same  evening  about  six  o'clock  the  Presiden- 
tial party  left  Gettysburg  on  their  special  train, 
arriving  at  Washington  near  midnight.    It  has 


sometimes  been  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  received  little  attention  or 
appreciation  from  those  who  heard  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Associated  Press  report  printed 
above  shows  that  during  its  delivery  it  was 
six  times  interrupted  by  applause ;  and  on  the 
next  day  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  accompanied 
the  President  to  Washington,  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

My  dear  Sir  :  Not  wishing  to  intrude  upon 
your  privacy  when  you  must  be  much  engaged, 
I  beg  leave  in  this  way  to  thank  you  very  sin- 
cerely for  your  great  thoughtfulness  for  my 
daughter's  accommodation  on  the  platform  yes- 
terday, and  much  kindness  to  me  and  mine  at 
Gettysburg.  Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great 
admiration  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  you  with 
such  eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriateness  at 
the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near 
the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as 
you  did  in  two  minutes.  My  son,  who  parted  from 
me  at  Baltimore,  and  my  daughter  concur  in  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  acknowledgment  of  this  com- 
pliment from  so  fine  a  critic  was  in  his  usual 
tone  of  frank  modesty. 

Your  kind  note  of  to-day  is  received.  In  our 
respective  parts  yesterday,  you  could  not  have 
been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I  a 
long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  in  your 
judgment  the  little  I  did  say  was  not  a  failure. 
Of  course  I  knew  that  Mr.  Everett  would  not  fail ; 
and  yet,  while  the  whole  discourse  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  of  great  value,  there  were 
passages  in  it  which  transcended  my  expectations. 
The  point  made  against  the  theory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  being  only  an  agency  whose 
principals  are  the  States  was  new  to  me,  and,  as 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  national 
supremacy.  The  tribute  to  our  noble  women  for 
their  angel  ministering  to  the  suffering  soldiers 
surpasses  in  its  way,  as  do  the  subjects  of  it,  what- 
ever has  gone  before. 

Four  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  return  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Wills  once  more  wrote  him, 
saying: 

On  behalf  of  the  States  interested  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  here,  I  request  of  you  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  the  dedicatory  remarks  delivered 
by  you  here  last  Thursday.  We  desire  them  to 
be  placed  with  the  correspondence  and  other  pa- 
pers connected  with  tlie  project. 

To  comply  with  this  recpiest,  the  President 
reexamined  his  original  draft,  and  the  version 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
saw  that,  because  of  the  variations  between 
them,the  first  seemed  incomplete,and  the  others 
imperfect.  By  his  direction,  therefore,  his  sec- 
retaries made  copies  of  the  Associated  Press 
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report  as  it  was  printed  in  several  i)rominent 
newspajiers.  Comparing  these  with  his  origi- 
nal draft,  and  with  his  own  fresh  recollection 
of  the  form  in  which  he  delivered  it,  he  made 
a  new  autograph  copy — a  careful  and  delib- 
erate revision  —  which  has  become  the  stan- 
dard and  authentic  text. 

In  addition  to  that  from  Mr.  Wills,  other  re- 
quests soon  came  to  him  for  autograph  copies. 
'1  he  number  he  made,  and  for  what  friends, 
cannot  now  be  confidently  stated,  though  it 
was  probably  half  a  dozen  or  more,  all  written 
by  him  with  painstaking  care  to  correspond 
word  for  word  with  his  revision.  If  in  an}' re- 
spect they  differed  from  each  other,  it  was  due 
to  accident,  and  against  his  intention.  At  this 
period  of  the  war  unusual  efforts  were  being 
made  to  collect  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  in  sending  supplies  and  relief  in 
various  forms  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in 
army  hospitals  and  camps  in  the  South.  Dur- 
ing that  autumn  the  President  had  given  the 
original  manuscript  of  his  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  a  fair  held  at  Chicago  for  this 
object,  at  the  close  of  which  the  manuscript 
was  sold  at  auction  for  the  handsome  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  managers  of  other 
fairs  naturally  wished  to  take  similar  advantage 
of  his  personal  popularity.  Thus  Mr.  Everett 
wrote  him  under  date  of  January  30,  1864  : 

I  shall  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  you 
by  express,  to-day  or  on  Monday  next,  a  copy  of 
the  authorized  edition  of  my  Gettysburg  address 
and  of  the  remarks  made  by  yourself,  and  the 
other  matters  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Cemetery.  It  appeared, 
owing  to  unavoidable  delays,  only  yesterday. 

I  have  promised  to  give  the  manuscript  of  my 
address  to  Mrs.  Governor  Fish  of  New  York,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  fair.  It  would  add  very  greatly  to 
lis  value  if  I  could  bind  up  with  it  the  manu- 
script of  your  dedicatory  remarks,  if  you  happen 
to  have  preserved  it. 

I  would  further  venture  to  request,  that  you 
would  allow  me  also  to  bind  up  in  the  volume  the 
very  obliging  letter  of  the  20th  November,  1863. 
which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me.  I  shall 
part  with  it  with  much  reluctance,  and  I  shrink 
a  little  from  the  apparent  indelicacy  of  giving 
some  publicity  to  a  letter  highly  complimentary 
to  myself.  But  as  its  insertion  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  volume  when  sold  at  the 
fair,  I  shall,  if  I  have  your  kind  permission,  waive 
all  other  considerations. 

To  this  recjuest  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  under 
date  of  Eebruary  4  : 

Yours  of  January  30th  was  received  four  days 
ago;  and  since  then  the  address  mentioned  has 
arrived.  Thank  you  for  it.  I  send  herewith  the 
manuscript  of  my  remarks  at  Gettysburg,  which, 


with  my  note  to  you  of  November  20th,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers, 
as  you  have  requested. 

Baltimore  also  was  being  stirred  by  the  same 
spirit  of  national  patriotism,  and  a  novel  at- 
traction was  planned  in  aid  of  its  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Eair,  the  o])ening  day  of  which  was 
fixed  for  April  18,  1864.  On  the  5th  of  Eeb- 
ruary a  committee  consisting  of  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of  "  Swallow  Parn  " 
and  other  novels,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Pliss, 
then  serving  on  the  military  staff  of  General 
Schenck  commanding  at  Baltimore,  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  prominent  American  authors,  soliciting 
from  each  a  page  or  two  of  autograph  manu- 
script to  be  published  in  facsimile  in  a  small 
quarto  volume  and  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fair.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  February 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who  was  in 
Washington,  made  verbal  application  to  the 
President,  on  their  behalf,  for  an  autograph 
copy  of  his  Gettysburg  address,  to  be  included 
in  the  volume.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  and  sent 
them  a  copy  ;  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
it  was  written  on  both  sides  of  a  letter  sheet,  and 
on  that  account  was  not  available  to  be  used 
in  the  process  of  lithographing,  he  made  them 
a  second  copy,  written  only  on  one  side  of  the 
letter  pages.  This  was  sent  to  the  committee 
on  March  1 1,  1864,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  first ;  which  appears  recently 
to  have  passed,  with  other  jiapers  of  the  great 
historian,  into  the  possession  of  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary. The  Baltimore  committee  had  the  other 
duly  lithographed  and  printed  in  their  volume, 
and  it  was  sold  at  the  fair.  The  first  facsimile  in 
the  book  of  two  hundred  pages  is  that  of  the 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  second,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  and  the  last, 
''Home,  Sweet  Home";  while  between  them 
are  autograph  specimen-jjages  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  a  hundred  American  authors.^  It  is 
this  Baltimore  facsimile  which  by  frequent  pho- 
tographs, and  therefore  exact  rei)roduction,has 
properly  become  the  standard  text,  and  which, 
not  having  heretofore  been  given  in  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  is  printed  on  i)ages  606  and 
607,  slightly  reduced  in  .size.  The  originals  of 
the  whole  collection  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  Colonel  Alexander  Bliss,  of  Washington, 
1).  C,  who,  as  one  of  the  committee,  conducted 
the  corresj^ondence  in  gathering  it. 

Having  made  a  com])arison  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  draft  with  the  Associated  Press 
report  printed  in  the  newspapers,  it  will  now 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  Associated  Press 
report  with  the  final  revision.  A  careful  ex- 
amination shows  that  there  were  in  all  thirteen 

1  "Autograph  Leaves  of  our  Country's  Authors." 
Balliniore :  Cushings  and  Bailey.    1S64. 
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chan  sees;  that  seven  ofthese  are  a  mere  return  to.  growth  and  perfection  which  the  Gettysburg 
orrestorationof.words  in  the  tirstdrat't,  correct-  address  underwent  from  the  original  draft  to 
ing  the  errors  which  evidently  occurred  in  the  the  tinal  artistic  form  in  which,  after  mature  re- 
transmission bv  telegraph  and  the  newspaper  Section,  he  desired  it  should  stand.  That  this 
tvpe-setting.  namelv^  ••  are  met "  changed  back  amplifying  process  was  important  and  valuable 
to  "  have  come  " ;  "the  "  changed  back  to  '•  a  " ;  in  a  literary  point  of  view  is  evident.  But  if  we 
"of"  changed  back  to  "for";  "power  "changed  count  the  changes,  five  in  number,  between  the 
back  to  "poor  power";  "the"  changed  back  original  draft  and  the  spoken  address,  and  six 
to  "these";  "  governments  "  changed  back  to  more  between  the  spoken  address  and  the  final 
••  government  "  ;  "  and  "  omitted  from  the  last  revision,  and  then  study  the  nature  and  quality 
sentence,  as  at  first.  of  the  changes,  we  see  that  in  the  elements  of 

The  other  six  changes  are  the  President's  own  brevity  and  force  of  statement,  philosophic 

deliberate  revision,  namely :  "  upon  "  changed  breadth  of  thought,  and  terse,  vigorous  ex- 

to  "  on  "  ;  "it "  changed  to  "  that  field "  ;  "  they  pression  —  in  short,  in  everything  except  mere 

have"   changed  to"  they  who   fought   here  rhetorical  finish,  the  first  draft  is  as  complete 

have";  "carried  on"  changed  to  "  advanced";  and  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  final  revision, 
"they  here  gave"  changed  to  "they  gave";        In  the  almost  universal  attention  and  com- 

and  the  phrase  "  shall  under  God  "  transposed  ment  which  the   address  has   received    from 

to  read  "  under  God  shall."  scholars  and  critics,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 

Bv  this  comparative  analysis  we  have  clearly  many  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  trace 

before  us  in  every  detail  the  whole  process  of  its  source  by  a  search  for  parallels  to  some  of  its 

^tXlLY  ^<.tr>0  Ct/r^^CO  ^-^AJ-t/^^  A;e«Ub/  a^^     ^I^VTj^^^^lJ 

/^v<rvC^i^   ^r^^jt:>^a:X»   x^^a-^^  ^}Ld  f>^  -^At^ck^/U-^^Z}:^ 
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c^ctii //v>>*>  c^M*/ /?i-<7=^^  evjr»v^je-<s>».i-^uL_-.   £*>></  diz.-*^  (Kff^C^ 

yfie-^-tC^ruf:^^  Jb^^XJ    Ct-^-l^^i^coi?,     2K/iA^y^>«-«>wo  />».«,*vp<^t:<^-- 

0\jeZ*ysr  ^^^n^^je^  W'Seo^ 't^^^  ^£xr/^ '^n-^ 

X^?C«J  f,C^^,^^i>t*X'y^^e.o\,  A'^Z'V^    i^yKi^^^  /^^^*y  4^/-J^ jf!nv^ 
yljuy^^oC^  /^<^^5</   j^^'fsjeJ^JZj  /fC&^A^^  c^  (y^xu^r-  z&i'i^C:^  o^^^mju^ 

FACSIMILE    OF    THE    MANUSCRIPT     WRITTEN     FOR    THE     BALTIMORE     FAIR  — THE     STANDARD    VERSION. 

phrases,  especially  to  the  sentence  with  which  vanccmentofSociety  in  Knowledge  and  Religion." 
it  closes,  "  that  government  of  the  people,  by  I>y  James  Douglas.  Edinburgh,  1830.  3d  edition, 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  P-  7o-  First  edition  published  in  1825.  Also  in 
the  earth."  The  following  among  others  have  "  Rhetorical  Reader,"  by  Ebcnezer  Porter.  An- 
been  cited:  '  dover    1S31,  p    196.] 

2.    I  he  people  s  government :  made  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  made  by  the  people  ;  and  answerable  to  the 
I.   The  depressed  vassal  of  the  old  Continent    people.  — [From Webster'sreplytoHayne,United 
becomes  co-legislator,  and  co-ruler,  in  a  govern-    States  Senate,  January  26,  1830.] 
mcnt  where  all  power  is  from  the  people,  and  in        3.   A  democracy  -  that  is,  a  government  of  all 
the  people,  and  for  thepeople.  — [From '-The  Ad-    the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for'all  the  people. 
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—  [From  a  speech  by  Theodore  Parker  at  the  New 
England  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  Boston,  JNIay 
29.  1S50.] 

4.  Unlike  Europe,  there  are  no  disaffected  peo- 
ple in  this  country  for  a  foe  to  tamper  with.  The 
government  is  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
with  the  people.  It  is  the  people. —  [From  Lieu- 
tenant M.  F.  Maury's  Report  of  .August,  185 1,  on 
the  Subject  of  Fortifications,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
5,  32d  Congress,  ist  Session.] 

The  mere  arrangement  of  these  quotations 
in  their  chronological  order  shows  how  unjust 
is  any  inference  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  sen- 
tence at  second  hand.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  copied  his  phrase  from  Theo- 
dore Parker,  than  there  is  that  Parker  copied 
his  from  Daniel  Webster,  or  Webster  his  from 
James  Douglas.  All  these  are  plainly  coinci- 
dences growing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
topic. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  humble  birth,  the  experiences 
of  his  boyhood,  and  all  the  incidents  in  the 
rugged  path  of  his  self-education  for  political 
service,  imbued  him  with  a  deep  sympathy  for, 
and  an  unswerving  faith  in,  the  people  as  a 
political  entity  and  power.  His  speeches  proba- 
blv  contain  more  genuine  expressions  of  this 
sympathy  and  faith  than  those  of  any  other 
American  statesman.  The  whole  of  the  great 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  hinged  itself  upon  this 
essential  idea,  which  Douglas  crystallized  into 
his  phrase  "  popular  sovereignty,"  the  issue  be- 
tween the  disputants  being  only  in  what  manner 
the  popular  will  should  be  exercised.  In  Lin- 
coln's Ohio  speeches  of  1859  are  found  some 
of  his  strongest  formulas  embodying  this  idea: 
''  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  everything  " ; 
"  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  over- 
throw the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution." 
In  his  first  inaugural  he  said  he  would  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  far  as  practicable, 
"  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  peo- 
ple, shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in 
some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary." 
"This  country  with  its  institutions  belongs  to 
the  jjeople  who  inhabit  it."  "Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  the  people?"  "If  the  almighty 
ruler  of  nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  jus- 


tice, be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours 
of  the  South,  that  truth  and  justice  will  surely 
prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal 
of  the  American  people."  And  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  said,  describing  the  insur- 
rection: "It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  the  question  whether  a  constitutional  re- 
public or  democracy  —  a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  same  people  —  can  or  can  not 
maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes."  "This  is  essentially  a  people's 
contest."  "  I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that 
the  plain  people  understand  and  appreciate 
this." 

Such  expressions,  such  definitions,  such  quo- 
tations might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Enough  are 
cited  to  show  that  the  idea  was  ever  present 
in  his  philosophy  of  government,  and  that  he 
had  no  need  to  draw  upon  the  memory  of 
his  early  political  reading  to  enable  him  to 
formulate  the  closing  sentence  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address. 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  point  out  an 
error  which,  if  uncontradicted,  may  confuse  and 
mislead  readers  and  students  of  the  Gettys- 
burg incident  in  the  future.  In  a  recent  biog- 
raphy of  President  Lincoln  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Morse,  Jr.,  the  following,  referring  to  the 
Gettysburg  address,  occurs  in  a  foot-note  on 
page  216  of  Vol,  II. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  remembered  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  added  to  the  words  which  he  him- 
self had  written  a  quotation  of  one  of  Daniel 
Webster's  most  famous  flights  of  oratory  —  that 
familiar  passage  in  the  reply  to  Hayne,  beginning: 
"  When  my  eyes  turn  to  behold  for  the  last  time 
the  sun  in  Heaven,"  etc.  The  modesty  was  bet- 
ter than  the  skill  of  this  addition  ;  the  simplicity 
of  the  President's  language,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  sentiment  which  it  expressed,  did  not  accord 
well  with  the  more  rhetorical  enthusiasm  of  Web- 
ster's outburst.  The  two  passages,  each  so  fine 
in  its  own  way,  were  incongruous  in  their  juxta- 
position. 

The  accomplished  biographer  has  been  seri- 
ously misinformed.  President  Lincoln  added 
no  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster  to  his 
(iettysburg  address,  nor  any  word  other  than 
those  set  forth  in  this  paper. 


John  G.  Nicolay. 


Note.— The  reader  is  referred  to  the  "Open  Letter  "  in  this  number  for  comments  on  the  "Variations  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Gettysburg  Address." 
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SIX  miles  north  of  the  Maryland  line, 
at  its  nearest  point,  and  abont  thirtx- 
live  miles  south  of  Harrisburg,  lies  the 
quaint  town  of  Gettysburj^.  The  broken 
ranches  of  the  South  Mountain,  through 
the  passes  in  which  Lee  and  his  expect- 
ant, confident  legions  marched  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  ago,  lie  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west  and  north,  while  sur- 
rounding the  town  on  all  sides  are  gently 
rolling  ridges.  The  undulating  character 
of  thecountr\-,  the  facilities  forthe  concen- 
tration of  armies  afforded  by  the  numerous 
roads,  which  radiate  from  the  town  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the  heights  and  in- 
tervening plains,  the  woodlands  and  open 
fields,  all  combine  to  make  it  an  ideal 
place  for  a  battle. 

Previous  to  the  eventful  days  of  July, 
1863,  little  known  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  wState,  and  known  within  its  borders 
chieflv  as  the  former  home  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  the  site  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, a  Lutheran  institution,  Gettysburg, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  was  on  the 
lips  of  a  nation  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
fratricidal  struggle  there  enacted  drew  to 
it  the  attention  of  military  men  of  the 
world. 

During  three  days  the  fate  of  the  nation 
hung  in  the  balance  ;  for  on  the  outcome 
of  Meade's  effort  to  drive  back  the  invad- 
ing Southern  hosts  depended  the  integrity 


of  the  I'nion.  The  Confederac\-  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  jjower  and  confidence. 
l"\)reign  intervention  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Confederate  government  were 
imminent,  and  Lee  decided  to  change  the 
seat  of  the  war  to  the  North  and  carry 
some  of  its  horrors  amid  the  homes  of  the 
prosperous  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

Gettvsburg  was  the  only  battle  of  the 
war  fought  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  ;  it  was  the  bloodiest  single  battle  of 
the  war,  and  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
modern  times.  Not  more  fierce  and  pro- 
longed than  some  others,  yet  in  the  num- 
bers engaged,  the  courage  displayed,  the 
valor  of  the  assaults  and  the  stoutness  of 
the  resistance,  it  was  the  equal  of  any; 
while  in  its  pivotal  character  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  at  stake,  it  was  the 
greatest  of  all.  Along  these  heights  the 
flower  and  chivalry  of  the  vSouth  and  the 
North  met  and  measured  steel  and  man- 
hood, and  no  American  need  ever  blush 
for  therecordmadeon  either  side.  Eighty- 
two  thousand  men  under  Meade  fought  on 
the  ridges  and  over  the  plains  about 
the  town  for  mastery  over  eighty  thou- 
sand under  Lee.  For  three  days,  with 
\  arving  success,  these  defenders  of  the 
North  struggled  to  drive  beyond  the  Po- 
tomac the  invading  army  of  the  South. 
In  this  effort  were  troops  from  Connecti- 
cut,  Delaware,   Illinois,   Indiana,  Maine, 
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Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,    Pennsylvania,  Rhode    Island,  Ver- 
mont, West  \'iriiinia  and  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  regular  ami}-. 
Is  it  any  wonder,   then,    that  after  the  struggle  was  ended    and 
Longstreet's  veterans,  who  made  their  gallant, 
hopeless  and   almost   matchless  charge  on   the 
Union  center,  had  been   met  and  repulsed  from 
the  liigh-water  mark  of  the  rebellion,  that  Get- 
tysburg    became    for    all    time    the    Mecca    of 
patriots  who  glory  in  the  struggle    there  made 
to   keep   our    Republic    one    and    indissoluble.^ 
After  (Gettysburg,  to  the  far-seeing,  the  hope  of 
the  Confederacy  began  to  wane,  and  it  continued 
to  the  end,  until  it  went  out  in  darkness  at  Ap- 
pomatox.       The     importance     of    the     success 
achieved    was    soon    fully  realized,   and    efforts 
were  almost  immediately  put  forth  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  died  that  the  country 
might  live,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  succeeding  gen- 
erations evidence  of  the  %' 
generosity  of  republics. 
From    this    little  town 
have      originated     two 
movements     to     honor 
the     patriot    dead — the          ~  '^^  ^^'    ' 
MKADE  EQiESTKi.^.N  sT.iTiE.                 Quc  to  cstabHsh  thc  Na-          ~      •  -   .'  •"""' 

tional    Cemetery,   at    the    dedication    of   which    President 

Lincoln  made  his   immortal   address,  and  from  which   has 

sprung  the  whole  network  of  national  cemeteries  through- 
out the  South,  where   lie   so    many  of   the   nation's  dead; 

the  other  to  preserve  and  to  so  thoroughly  mark 

for  all  time  this  famous  battlefield  that  it  may  be 

the  spot  to  which  students  of  military  science  and 

future  generations    may    journey    to  understand 

what  sacrifices  were  made  for  home  and  countrx', 

and  to  inspire  them  to  like  deeds  of  courage  and 

valor,  if  ever  the  demand  be  made  of  them. 

The    Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  was    incorpo- 
rated   by    act   of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  of 

March  25.   1864,  the   prime  mover  being  the  late 

David  Wills,  Esq.,  of  Ciettysbnrg.     The  cemetery 

is  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  and  contains  .seventeen 

acres   of  beautifully  situated  and  developed   land. 

The  arrangement  of  the  grounds  was  ])lanned  hy 

Mr.    William    Saunders,    who  has  made   effective 

use  of  his   opportunities.      Three    thousand    '^\\(: 

hundred  and  fifty-five  bodies  are  buried  within  its 

limits.     The  known  dead  are  interred  by  .States, 

and   the   unknown,  of  whom  there  are  nine  hun- 
dred and. seventy-nine,  arealso buried  together,  tlieir 

resting-places  being   marked   by  numbered  white 

marble  headstones.     'I'lie  land  was  purchased  and 

the  improvenK-nts  made  by  the  aid  f)f  a])proi)ria- 

tions  by  tli'-  States  that  had  troops  in  tin-  battle. 

Witliin  the  cemetery  are  the  national   monument, 

designed    by  J.    (i.   Ilatterson,   of   Hartford,   Con- 
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necticut  ;  the  bronze  statue  of  General 
Reynolds,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  the 
New  York  State  monument.  In  1S72 
the  cemetery  was  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  it  is  under  the 
care  of  the  United  States  Quartermaster- 
General. 

From  the  other  movement  has  spruno- 
the  United  States  Battlefield  Commissions 
of  Chickamauga.  Shiloh.  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg,  which,  thougli  first  in  point 
of  time,  was  the  last  to  receive  national 
aid  and  to  pa.ss  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
admirable  and  successful  work  performed 


morials  would  be  of  wood,  that  they  might 
the  sooner  decay  and  be  forgotten.  But 
that  its  purpose  was  not  to  emphasize  the 
bitterness  of  defeat  and  to  keep  alive  the 
animosities  of  the  struggle  is  shown  by 
the  interest  in  the  marking  of  the  field 
by  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  army. 
They  desire  absolute  accuracy  in  locating 
positions  and  monuments,  and  their  rep- 
resentative on  the  United  States  commis- 
sion is  deeply  concerned  in  everything 
that  tends  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
field. 

Among   the    incorporators   were    such 
well-known  men  as  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 


by  the  Gettysburg  J'.atlleliel(l  .Memorial 
Associati(jn,  an  efficient  and  beneficent 
public  corpf)ration.  It  was  incorporated 
i>y  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  April  30. 
1864.  The  act  of  the  legislature  was  one 
of  a  series  intended  to  preserve  for  all  time 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  organiza- 
tions that  took  part  in  this  decisive  battle. 
This  laudable  purpose  enlisted  the  aid 
and  sympathy  of  public-spirited  men 
throughout  the  country.  After  the  war 
was  clr>sed  fieneral  Lee  objected  to  the 
mission  of  tlie  corporation,  becau.se,  as 
he  said,  he  did  not  wi.sh  to  see  perpetuated 
the  memories  of  the  struggle;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expressed  the  wish  that  tlie  me- 


llenry  C.  Care\',  Justices  William  Strong 
and  Daniel  Agnew,  Generals  (ieorge  G. 
Meade,  S.  Wylie  Crawford  and  Winfield 
S.  Hancock,  e.\-United  States  Senators 
John  vScott  and  William  A.Wallace,  Rich- 
ard C.  McMurtrie,  Theodore  Cuyler  and 
A.  K.  McClure.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  was 
the  first  ])resident  and  David  IMcCon- 
anghy,  Esq.,  of  Gettysburg,  secretary. 
The  corporation  was  not  for  profit  ;  it 
was  purely  benevolent.  There  were  no 
dividends  for  the  stockholders,  and  for 
many  j'ears  no  salaries  for  any  of  its 
oQicers. 

At  first  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
work,  and  .some  of  the  imj)orlant  jjortions 
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of  theficldwLTC  puichasc-dat  an  f.-uly  (l;i\-.  ciiteen    niik-s  of  such    avenues  and  ])ur- 

The   association    was    local    only    in    the  chased     five     hundred     and     t\venly-t\vo 

sense   that    its  aim  was  to   preserve  the  acres  of  land  over  whicli  the  battle  was 

battlefield     and    perpetuate    its     historic  foujjhl,  embracing  the  grove  where  Cien- 

relalions  to  the  great  struggle  for  the  sup-  eral    Reynolds    was    killed,    the    famous 

pression  of  the  Rebellion.     Its   member-  ••  Wheat  Field,"  the  two  ■•  Round  Tops," 

ship  was  widely  scattered  over  dilTerent  Ivast  Cemetery  Hill.  CuIjj's  Hill,  the  Cav- 

States.     Up  to   iSSo  comi)arati\ e]\'  little  airy  Field  and  Die  Union  lines  of  battle. 


work  was  done  in  the  (kvelo])nient 
of  the  field.  In  that  \  ear  the  otlicers 
of  the  State  G.  A.  R.  interested  them- 
selves and,  soon  controlling  in  the 
corporation,  electee'  new  directors, 
and  the  next  year  secured  an  api)ro- 
priation  often  tlumsand  dollars  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  h'rom 
that  time  the  ])urpose  of  the  as.socia- 
tion  was  steadily  kej^t  in  \iew,  and 
improvements  and  developnienls 
were  made  with  each  year. 

The  plan  of  the  association  was  to 
purchase  the  prominent  strategic 
and  tactical  positions  and  the  lines 
of  battle  of  the  Union  Army.  To 
secure  uniformity,  the  directors  de- 
cided to  mark  the  positions  of  the 
regiments  and  batteries  as  they  stood 
in  line  of  battle,  and  ha\e  the  ad- 
vanced positions,  in  case  of  a  charge 
or  picket  duty,  also  indicated  by 
markers.  Over  these  lines  of  battle 
were  opened  driveways,  enabling  one 
to  pass  along  the  very  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  army,  and  stud\'  with 
ease  and  accurac\'  everv  movement  C-  — 
made.  During  its  life  of  thirty-one 
3'ears  the  association  completed  sev- 


It  was  instrumental  in  locating  and 
erecting  three  hundred  and  twenty 
monuments,  and  in  having  the  jjosi- 
tion  of  ever\'  volunteer  command 
of  the  Union  Army,  except  three, 
marked  with  memorials,  at  a  cost 
of  more  tlian  a  million  of  dollars. 
I-^very  State  having  sons  in  this 
])altle,  with  the  single  exception 
of  West  \'irginia,  is  rej)resented. 
I  ler  three  regiments  and  the  United 
vStates  Regulars  have  as  yet  noth- 
ing to  indicate  the  parts  they 
played  in  this  contest,  tlioiigh 
sites  for  monuments  have  been 
purchased. 

There  were  two  armies  at  ( rettys- 
burg  ;  and  the  day  came,  after  the 
passion  and  re.sentments  of  the  last 
generation  had  passed  away,  when 
the  visitor  wished  to  know  not  onlj* 
where  Reynolds  fell  and  vSickles 
and  Hancock  were  wounded  and 
We1)b  resisted  Longstrt-et's  on- 
slaught, but  also  where  the  latter's 
attacking  column  was  formed  and 
-Il»  where  Alexander's  batteries  were 
jilanted.  As  time  showed  this 
interest  of  the  public,  the  direct- 
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ors  of  the  association  realized  the  importance  of  not  restricting 
the  development  to  the  lines  and  positions  of  the  Union  Arnu-; 
and  in  18*^9  it  was  resolved  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate money  to  purchase  the  land  necessary  for  the  avenues  along 
the  whole  line  of  battle  occupied  b}-  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  these  positions  be  marked  with  tal>lets.  In  1891 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  of  raising  means 
for  future  maintenance,  and  at  a  later  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  prop- 
erty of  the  association  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  re- 
port was  favorable;  the  stockholders  subsequently  approved,  and 
in  1S95  all  the  property  acquired  by  the  association  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  as  well  as  other  battles  of  the  Re- 
bellion, taught  Americans  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  fields 
of  Europe  for  examples  of  highest  heroism  and  valor.  At  Get- 
tysburg there  were  fifteen  Union  and  five  Confederate  regiments 
whose  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  the  loss 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 
The  monuments,  which  can  be  seen 
singh-  and  in  clusters  all  over  the 
fateful  field,  and  which  were  erected 
by  the  survivors  of  the  gallant  regi- 
ments, tell  where  they  fought  and 
their  comrades  fell.  The  inscrip- 
tions tell  in  imperishable  letters  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  battle,  of 
the  movements  of  the  various  com- 
mands, and,  with  slight  play  of  the 
imagination,  one  can  picture  to  him- 
self the  scene  as  it  was  in  1863.  It 
is  astonishing,  considering  the  few 
materials  for  use  in  such  work,  how 
artistic  are  many  of  tlie  designs  and 
how  few  are  the  duplications.    Origi- 


nality of  conception  has  been  shown  in  the  grouping 
of  the  implements  of  war,  and  the  execution,  in  the 
main,  has  been  well  done  by  the  bronze  and  granite 
men.  The  first  marker  put  in  position  was  erected 
in  1878  to  indicate  the  spot  where  General  Strong  Vin- 
cent fell  on  the  slope  of  Little  Round  Top.  One  j^ear 
later  the  survivors  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  erected 
the  first  regimental  monument.  On  an  immense  boul- 
der the\-  placed  their  simple  tablet  in  memory  of  their 
fallen  comrades,  little  dreaming  that  the  beginning  so 
modestly  made  would  develop  into  such  costly  memo- 
rials. A  bill  to  place  the  battlefield  in  charge  of  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
House  Military  Committee,  had  been  pending  in  Con- 
gress for  several  years  ;  and  it  was  again  doomed  to 
defeat  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  when  a  few  days 
before  final  adjournment,  in  March,  1893,  an  amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  sundry  civil  bill.  This  carried 
an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
mark  the  i>ositions  of  the  .Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  with  suitable  tablets, 
each  bearing  a  brief  historical  legend,  compiled  without 
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praise  and  without  censure,  the  money  General  Daniel  K.  Sickles.  It  provides 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  for  a  commission,  subject  to  the  Secretary 
Secretary  of  War.  In  due  time  there  of  War,  and  for  the  acquirement,  by  pur- 
was  appointed  a  United  States  Gettys-  chase  or  condemnation,  (<f  all  lands  con- 
burg  Battlefield  Commission,  comjKXsed  tained  in  a  map  prepared  by  General 
of  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  of  Phila-  Sickles  and  on  fde  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
delphia,    representing   tlie   Army   of  the  retary  of  War.     In  each  sundry  civil  bill 


Potomac  ;  General 
William  Forney,  of 
Alabama,  represent- 
ing the  Army  of 
Northern  \'irginia, 
and  Colonel  John  B. 
Batchelder,  a  civil- 
ian of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  battle- 
field since  1863,  and 
who  was  the  uuiker 
of  maps  specially 
prepared  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Gettysburg 
National  Park  was 
established  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruar\-  ir,  1895,  its 
author  being  Major- 


/ 
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an  appropriation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars 
is  made  for  the  work 
of  this  coMunission. 
It  lias  ac<juired  the 
lands  formerly  owned 
bythe  Battlefield  Me- 
morial As.sociation, 
and  has  purcha.sed 
numerous  additional 
tracts.  More  than  ten 
miles  of  standard 
Telford  road  have 
already  been  made  ; 
U\Q:  si.\ty-f(X)t  steel 
observation  towers 
have  Ikcu  erected  at 
important  points  on 
the  field  ;  trees  have 
i)een  planted  ;  fences 
and  tiefenses  have 
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been  rebuilt  ;  g-uns 
have  been  placed  at 
all  battery  positions, 
some  of  the  Confed- 
rate  Whit  worth 
Sfuns  occupying-  the 
places  they  did  in  the 
battle;  miles  of  snb- 
stantial  fencing-  have 
been  built  :  the  en- 
tire property  has  been 
restored,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  its  orig- 
inal condition;  while 
park  gnards  have 
been  apjiointed  to 
care  for  these  niulti- 
farions  interests  of 
the  Government  and 
save  them  from  spol- 
iation at  the  hands  of  vandals.  It  is  the 
pnrpose  of  the  coninii.ssioners  to  event- 
ually have  all  the  avenues  on  the  field 
converted  into  the  Telford  roads,  that 
the  visitor  may  have  access  to  all  points 
of  the  field  at  all  seasons  of  the  3ear. 
Thf  Slate-  of  Peiiiis\-lvaiiia   lias  ct-ded  to 
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the  United  States 
control  over  more 
than  fourteen  miles 
of  ordinary*  roads 
within  the  confines 
of  the  park.  These, 
too,  are  to  be  made 
as  fine  as  the  prin- 
cipal avenues. 

The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  commis- 
sion are  Colonel  John 
P.  Nicholson,  of 
Penn,sylvania,  chair- 
man ;  Major  W.  M. 
Rolihins,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Major 
Charles  A.  Richard- 
son, of  New  York,  the 
two  latter  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  General  Forney  and 
Colonel  Batclielder,  who  died.  When  their 
plans  are  carried  out,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  a  park,  beautiful 
in  its  natural  aspect,  adorned  with  noble 
works  of  art^ — a  lesson  to  the  military 
student  and  an  inspiration  to  the  ]iatriot. 
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THE    MOON-FLOWER. 


THE  sun  has  burned  his  way  across  the  sky, 
And  sunk  in  suUry  s])lcndor ;  now  the  earth 
Lies  spent  and  gray,  wrapped  in  die  grateful  dusk; 
Stars  tremble  into  sight,  and  in  the  west 
The  curved  moon  glows  faintly.    '  T  is  llie  Imur! 
See!    Flower  on  flower  the  butls  unfoUl,  until 
The  air  is  illled  with  odors  extjuisite 
And  amorous  sighs,  and  all  the  verdurous  gloom 
Is  starred  with  silvery  disks. 

Oh,  Mower  of  Dreams  :  ■ 
Of  lover's  dreams,  where  bliss  and  anguish  meet; 
Dreams  of  dead  joys,  and  joys  that  ne'er  ha\e  been  ; 
Keenest  of  all,  the  joys  that  ne'er  shall  be ! 


Julia  Sc/iayei . 
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(embracing  the  CHICKAM.VU(;A  and  CHATTANOOGA  HATTLE-HELD.S.) 


HE  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga National  Military  I'ark, 
which  is  to  be  dedicated  with 
imposing  ceremonies  on  Sep- 
tember 19  to  21,  is  the  first 
project  of  its  kind  in  any  land. 
Some  of  its  distinguishing  features  have  been 
followed  upon  other  fields,  but  as  a  whole  it 
las  no  ])arallel. 

The  main  body  of  the  park  embraces  the 
battle-field  of  Chickamauga.  The  legal  boun- 
daries, as  authorized  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  con- 
cain  fifteen  square  miles,  of  which  eleven  have 
dready  been  acquired.  About  5000  acres  of 
die  latter,  or  eight  square  miles,  are  forest,  and 
of  this  3500  acres  have  been  so  cleared  of  un- 
derbrush and  the  smaller  timber  that  carriages 
may  be  driven  through  every  portion  of  the  trart. 
Besides  the  main  body  of  the  i)ark,  there  is 
now  included  a  tract  —  Orchard   Knob  —  of 


about  seven  acres  and  a  half,  which  was  at  first 
the  .strongest  i)oint  of  the  Confetlerate  lines 
through  the  center  of  the  i)lain  about  Chat- 
tanooga, and,  after  its  capture,  Crant's  and 
Thomas's  headciuarters  during  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  A  considerable  area  about 
llragg's  heacUjuarterson  Missionary  Ridge  has 
been  inirchased,  anti  also  a  jutting  ^^\^x,  a  mile 
or  more  farther  north,  which  commands  a  view 
of  those  central  sIojjcs  of  the  ridge  which  the 
.\rmyofthe  Cumberland  assaulted.  The  ground 
of  Sherman's  assault  and  of  Hardee's  defense 
at  the  north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  has  also 
been  ])urchased.  In  Lookout  \'alley.  upon 
Hooker's  battle-ground,  several  .sites  for  mon- 
uments have  been  acquired,  and  Congress 
has  given  authority  to  buy  enough  of  Lookout 
Mountain  to  illustrate  fully  Hooker's  bold  as- 
sault ui)on  that  stronghold  and  Walthall's  bril- 
liant defense. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  here  specified,  the 
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Government  has  acquired  by  cession  the  roads 
along  the  entire  len^^th  of  Missionary  Ridge 
and  over  Lookout  Mountain,  and  most  of 
those  by  which  both  armies  reached  and  left 
the  Chickamauga  field.  'Jhese  are  known  as 
aj>proa<:hes,  and  many  miles  of  them  have 
been  improved  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner. About  forty-five  miles  f;f  these  roads  have 
been  completed.      The  (iovernment  has  no- 


where  built   roads   of  such    extent   ecjual   to 
these. 

The  municipal  and  county  authorities  at 
("hattanooga have imjjroved  the  main  avenues 
from  the  city  to  their  junctions  with  the  jjark 
roads,  and  by  formal  action  have  granted  per- 
missifm  for  the  erection  of  monuments,  markers, 
and  historical  tablets  at  convenient  jmints  in 
and  .-ibout  the  city.    Many  such  have  already 
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been  set  up  in  the  city.  The  practical  resiik 
of  this  Hbcral  ac  tion  has  been  virtually  to  acUl 
to  the  National  Park  the  entire  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  its  surroundings,  which  were  all  a 
part  of  great  battle-fields.  The  central  drive 
of  the  park,  extending  along  the  crest  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  upon  JJragg's  line  of  battle  from 
Tunnel  Hill  to  Rossville,  and  thence  through 
the  Chickamauga  field  to  Bragg's  left  at  ( llass's 
Mill,  is  twenty  miles,  and  eighteen  miles  of  it 
are  completed.  From  these  elementary  di- 
mensions the  magnitude  of  the  park  project 
will  sufficiendy  appear. 

The  battle-fields,  either  within  the  park  or 
along  the  approaches,  the  lines  of  which  will  be 
marked  by  monuments,  historical  taldets,  and 
the  location  of  batteries  at  the  fighting  posi- 
tions of  artillery,  are  Chickamauga  (three  days' 
operations),  Wauhatchie,  Orchard  Knob,  Look- 
out Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Ring- 
gold, one  of  the  approaches  of  the  ])ark  ex- 
tending from  the  Chickamauga  field  to  the  latter 
town.  These  battles  comprised  eight  days' 
operations,  in  five  of  Avhich  great  armies  were 
engaged.  The  infantry  organizations  under 
Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga  numbered  only 
two  less  than  those  under  McClellan  during 
the  Seven  Days'  Battles,  while  Bragg's  infantry 
regiments  were  only  three  less  than  those  on  the 
Confederate  side  in  the  engagements  on  the 
Peninsula ;  and  when  Sherman's  and  Hooker's 
troops  arrived  at  Chattanooga,  they  added 
eighty-eight  regiments  to  the  Union  strength. 

Standing  upon  the  point  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, the  eye  plainly  follows  twelve  miles  of 
battle-lines  from  Wauhatchie  to  Sherman's  left 
beyond  the  north  point  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Starting  at  Glass's  Mill  (which,  as  to  the  infan- 
try, was  the  Confederate  left  and  Union  right 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga),  it  is  a  drive  of 
twenty-two  miles  to  Sherman's  point  of  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  for  his  attack  on  Missionary 
Ridge  at  Tunnel  Hill.  The  cavalry  lines  ex- 
tended much  farther  on  the  Glass's  Mill  Hank. 
The  entire  route  is  over  batde-fields.  Four 
miles  of  it  are  through  the  ground  of  the  hea- 
viest fighting  at  Chickamauga.  Seven  miles 
lie  direcUy  along  Bragg's  final  line  of  batde  on 
Missionary  Ridge. 

These  facts  will  make  clear  the  extent  ofthe 
military  operations  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  park  project  to  illustrate  fully  upon  the 
exact  ground  where  they  occurreil. 

For  this  extended  government  work  Con- 
gress has  already  appropriated  $725,000.  The 
States  have  added  $400,000  for  monuments 
and  the  expenses  of  their  commissions. 

It  is  not  a  park  in  the  sense  of  being  an  or- 
namented pleasure-ground.     Its   objects  are 
simply  the  restoration  of  battle-fields,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  their  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
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engagements,  and  the  erection  along  the  lines 
of  actual  fighting,  of  such  comprehensive  his- 
torical tablets,  monuments,  and  other  markers 
as  shall  make  it  possible  fijr  a  visitor  to  trace 
the  movements  of  every  organization  <lown  to 
the  units  of  regiments  and  batteries,  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  the  engagements. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  great  operalicjns 
thus  fully  illustrated  enibrat  ed  the  crossing  of 
a  witle  river  and  three  mountain-ranges  in  the 
enemy's  country,  scaling  a  lofty  mountain  held 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  assaulting  and  carrying 
a  formidable  ridge  five  miles  in  length,  much 
fighting  in  the  open  field,  engagements  in  force 
in  extensive  forests,  Longstreet's  assaults  on 
Snodgrass  Hill  (lasting  throughout  an  after- 
noon), the  opening  of  river  communication 
(which  had  been  closed  by  the  enemy  jtosted 
on  Lookout  Mountain),  the  siege  of  a  city,  and 
the  raising  of  that  siege  by  defeating  the  in- 
vesting army,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  an  object- 
lesson  illustrating  actual  battle  has  never  be- 
fore been  set  uj)  on  the  world's  theater  of  war. 

Union  and  Confederate  lines  are  marked 
with  etjual  care.  The  same  exhaustive  study 
is  given  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
one  as  to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  his- 
torical tablets  for  armies,  wings,  corps,  divi- 
sions, brigades,  and  batteries.  Upon  these  plates 
appear  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  each 
organization,  and  text  setting  fordi  the  move- 
ments at  all  points  where  they  were  engaged. 

An  impressive  feature  of  marking  the  lines 
is  the  restoration  ofthe  field  batteries  on  each 
side  at  the  several  points  where  each  was  en- 
gaged. The  guns  are  such  as  were  actually 
useil  in  the  war,  and  those  selected  for  each 
battery  are  of  the  same  patterns  as  the  guns 
which  composed  it.  'Ihese  are  mounted  on 
cast-iron  carriages  which  in  design  are  a  re- 
l)roduction  of  those  used  on  the  field.  Includ- 
ing the  duplication  of  batteries  which  fought 
at  several  positions,  there  will  be  over  four 
hundred  guns  thus  mounted  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga field  alone.  Siege-pieces  will  be  put  up 
on  Lookout  Mountain  anil  at  several  points 
about  Chattanooga. 

Imposing  markers  of  large  shells  are  erected 
on  the  spots  where  those  exercising  the  com- 
mand of  a  general  officer  were  killed.  These 
are  eight  in  number,  four  for  L'nion  and  four 
for  Confeilerate  ofiicers.  Three  lofty  steel  ob- 
servation towers  rise  above  the  forests  on  the 
Chickamauga  field  at  its  most  prominent  ele- 
vations. These  are  in  sight  of  one  another  and 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  of  two  similar  tow- 
ers on  Missionary  Kidge.  Thus  the  relative 
positions  of  all  points  of  the  great  field  are 
seen  at  a  glance,  as  well  as  the  mountain- 
ranges  and  the  rivers  which  reveal  the  outlines 
of  the  grand  strategy  of  each  army.    From  these 
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Note  :  This  map  and  the  Chickamauga  map  on  the  opposite  page 
show  the  positions  of  the  opposing  troops  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga 
and  Missionary  Ridge.  The  maps  may  be  compared  conveniently  by 
taking  Rossville,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  left-hand  map  and  at  the 
upper  left'hand  comer  of  the  right-hand  map,  as  the  key-point. 

The  reservations  at  Chattanooga,  as  indicated  by  the  black  rectangles, 
are  :  Orchard  Knob  (Grant's  headquarters),  7  4-10  acres  ;  Bragg's  Hill  (or 

towers  the  tactical  movements  of  the  battles 
can  be  followed  to  the  smallest  details. 

Union  and  Confederate  movements  and 
fighting  are  set  forth  with  absolute  impartiality. 
The  con  trolling  idea  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
and  which  has  shaped  every  feature  of  the  jjro- 
ject,  has  been  to  restore  and  ]jreserve  the  ac- 
curate history  of  these  famous  fields,  and  by  the 
means  employed  to  ilhistrate  the  j^rowess  of 
the  American  soldier  in  battle. 

Twenty-five  States,  including  all  the  South- 
cm  States,  have  commissions  at  work  a.ssisling 
the  Natif.>nal  Commission  in  locating  the  fight- 
ing lines  of  their  troops.  Half  of  them  have  as- 
certained these  positions,  and  their  States  have 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  monuments. 
Seventy-nine  monuments  and  fifty  granite 
markers  are  now  in  jilace.  One  hundred  and 
six  monuments  anfl  one  hunrlred  anrl  fifty 
granite  markers  are  unfler  contract  to  be  fin- 
ished and  set  up  before  the  dedication. 
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headquarters),  21-2  acres;  De  Long's,  51-4  acres;   and  Trueblood,  50 
acres.     The  National  Cemetery  lies  between  Bragg's  Hill  and  the  city. 

On  the  field  of  Chickamauga  the  heavy  continuous  line  marks  the  boun- 
daries of  the  land  actually  secured  for  the  National  Military  Park,  while 
the  heavy  dash  line,  which  on  the  east  follows  the  banks  of  Chickamauga 
Creek,  indicates  the  legal  limits  within  which  additional  land  may  be  ac- 
quired. 

As  the  park  itself  is  something  entirely  new 
in  military  history,  and  would  be  an  impossible 
scheme  in  any  other  country,  so  the  national 
dedication,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
to  take  ])lace  during  the  present  month  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  War,  will  be  an  event  without  pre- 
cedent, and  one  which  would  not  be  j)ossible 
under  any  other  government  than  ours.  To  this 
dedication,  by  express  autliority  of  Congress, 
the  three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  invited,  and  each  will  be  prom- 
inendy  and  impressively  represented.  Under 
the  same  authority,  Secretary  Lamont  has  in- 
vited the  Governors  of  all  the  States  with  their 
staffs,  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Admiral  of  the  navy,  and  lasdy,  and  with 
still  greater  significance,  the  attendance  of  all 
veterans,  l)oth  Union  and  ('onfederate.  In- 
cluding the  fledication  of  State  monuments  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Cumberland^  to  which  all  other  army  societies  addressed  by  the  most  prominent  public  men 

will  be  invited,  the  ceremonies  will  continue  a  ofthenati/3n  and  by  noted  veterans  of  the  oppos- 

week.  The  park  dedication  proper  will  occupy  ing  armies.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  everv 

two  days  and  two  evenings,  during  which  there  element,  both  the  project  and  the  event  of  dedi- 

will  be  four  public  assemblages.  These  will  be  cation  are  essentially  national. 

H.  V.  Boynten. 


THE    BALLAD    OF    CHICKAMAUGA. 


BY  Chickamauga's  crooked  stream  the  martial  trumpets  blew ; 
The  North  and  South  stood  face  to  face,  with  War's  dread  work  to  do. 
O  lion-strong,  unselfish,  brave,  twin  athletes  battle-wise, 
Brothers  yet  enemies,  the  fire  of  conflict  in  their  eyes, 
All  banner-led  and  bugle-stirred,  they  set  them  to  the  fight. 
Hearing  the  god  of  slaughter  laugh  from  mountain  height  to  height. 

The  ruddy,  fair-haired,  giant  North  breathed  loud  and  strove  amain ; 
The  swarthy  shoulders  of  the  South  did  heave  them  to  the  strain ; 
An  earthquake  shuddered  underfoot,  a  cloud  rolled  overhead. 
And  serpent-tongues  of  flame  cut  through  and  lapped  and  twinkled  red, 
Where  back  and  forth  a  bullet-stream  went  singing  like  a  breeze, 
What  time  the  snarling  cannon-balls  to  splinters  tore  the  trees. 

"  Make  way,  make  way !  "  a  voice  boomed  out,  *'  I  'm  marching  to  the  sea !  " 

The  answer  was  the  rebel  yell  and  Bragg's  artillery. 

\\niere  Negley  struck,  the  cohorts  gray  like  storm-tossed  clouds  were  rent  \ 

Where  Buckner  charged,  a  cyclone  fell,  the  blue  to  tatters  went; 

The  noble  Brannan  cheered  his  men,  Pat  Cleburne  answered  back, 

And  Lyde  stormed,  and  life  was  naught  in  Walthall's  bloody  track. 

Old  Taylor's  Ridge  rocked  to  its  base,  and  Pigeon  Mountain  shook  ; 
And  Helm  went  down,  and  Lytle  died,  and  broken  was  McCook. 
Van  Cleve  moved  like  a  hurricane,  a  tempest  blew  with  Hood, 
Awful  the  sweep  of  Breckinridge  across  the  flaming  wood. 
Never  before  did  battle-roar  such  chords  of  thunder  make, 
Never  again  shall  tides  of  men  over  such  barriers  break. 

"  Stand  fa.st,  stand  fast !  "  cried  Rosecrans ;  and  Thomas  said,  "  I  will !  " 
And,  crash  on  crash,  his  batteries  dashed  their  broadsides  down  the  hill. 
Brave  Longstreet's  splendid  rush  tore  through  whatever  barred  its  track, 
Till  the  Rock  of  Chickamauga  hurled  the  roaring  columns  back. 
And  gave  the  tide  of  victory  a  red  tinge  of  defeat. 
Adding  a  noble  dignity  to  that  hard  word,  retreat. 

Two  days  they  fought,  and  evermore  those  days  shall  stand  apart, 
Key-notes  of  epic  chivalry  within  the  nation's  heart. 
Come,  come,  and  set  the  carven  rocks  to  mark  this  glorious  spot; 
Here  let  the  deeds  of  heroes  live,  their  hatreds  be  forgot. 
Build,  build,  but  never  monument  of  stone  shall  last  as  long 
As  one  old  soldier's  ballad  borne  on  breath  of  battle-song. 

Maurice  Thompson. 
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'I'he  assassination  of 

)'(>u  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
]  ou,  who  with  mockiny;  pencil  wont  to  trace, 

liioad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed 
face, 

ilis  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  liis   unkempt,  bris- 
tling hair. 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  iil  at  ease, 
I  lis  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Oi  power  or  will  to  sliine,  of  art  to  please  ; 

\'(>u,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's 
laugh, 
judging  each  step,  as  though  the  way  were 
plain  ; 
iveckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph, 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain. 

Heside    this  corpse    tliat   bears    for  winding- 
sheet 
The    Stars   and    Stripes    he    lived    to    rear 
anew, 
r>etween  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say,  scurriie  jester,  is  there  room  tor  you  ? 

Yes  ;  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  snt-er. 
To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen  ; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose  ; 

How    his  quaint  wit  made    home-truth  seem 
more  irtie  : 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows; 

How  humble  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be  ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same  ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 
Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace 
command  ; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with   the  burden 
grow, 
That  God   makes   instruments  to  work   his 
will, 


Abraham  Lincoln 
If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 
So  he  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Rights, 
As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His    warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting 
mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unljroken  soil. 
The  iron  bark  that  turns  the  lumberer's  a.\, 

The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 
The    prairie    hiding    the    mazed  wanderer's 
tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  andtheprowlingbear,— 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth 

to  train  ; 

Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may 

bear. 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  rightgirlh  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 

And  lived  to  do  it ;  four  long-suffering  years' 

III  fate,  ill  feeling,  ill  report  lived  through. 
And    then    he    heard    the  hisses  change  to 
cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  afeu.se  to  praifte, 
And   took  both  with  the  same  unwavering 
mood, — 
Till,  as  he  came  on  light  from  darkling  days. 
And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where 
he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 
Reached  from    behind   his  back,   a   trigger 
prest. 
And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid 
to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen. 

When  this  vile  murderer  brougiu  swifteclip.se 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame. 

Sore  heart, so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beathigh  I 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came  I 

A  deed  accurst  I     Strokes  have    been   struck 
before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  di.sgrace  they  bore  : 
But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly 
out. 

\'ile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er    its   grounds,  stoutly   and    nobly 
striven, 

.\nd  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven." 
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